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PART  L 


AT  last  we  have  a  Life  of  Ltitber  vhich  deserves  the  name. 
Live«  there  have  bectt  many  iu  various  lauguagcs,  and  Collec- 
tions of  Letters,  and  tlic  Table  Talk,  uiid  details  luore  or  less  aeca- 
rate  in  Histories  of  tlie  Refurmatiou ;  but  a  biography  which  irould 
»hoir  us  Lulbcr  iu  all  aspects — as  a  child,  as  a  niao>  as  the  autago- 
nist  of  Popes  and  Friiiees,  and  as  a  father  and  householder  iu  hia 
owa  hotoe,  as  he  appeared  to  the  world,  and  as  he  ajipcurctl  to  his 
wife  and  children  and  his  personal  friends — ^for  such  a  biography 
£aropo  has  waited  till  the  eve  of  the  four  hundredth  auiiiversary  of 
his  birth,  The  greatest  men,  strange  to  say,  are  those  of  whom  the 
world  has  been  contented  to  know  the  least,  llie  "lives"  of  the 
greatest  saints  of  the  Church  are  little  more  than  le^rndti!.  A  fen- 
pages  wilt  contain  all  that  can  he  authentically  learnt  uf  Kaphacl  or 
Sfaafcspcare. 

Of  Luiher  at  all  eventa  thia  can  no  longer  be  miid,  TIic  Horr 
Ktiatlin  ill  a  single  irell-compoHCtl  volume  has  produced  a  picture 
which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  A  student  who  has  read  these  ()CH> 
ptgca  attentively  will  have  no  qiiestiona  left  to  ask.  He  will  have 
bcani  Luther  sjieak  in  his  own  racy  provincial  German.  He  will 
bave  aocn  hiro  iu  the  pulpit.  He  wilt  have  seen  liim  in  Kings' 
Courts  and  Imperial  T)ict&  He  will  have  seen  biui  at  hi<i  own  tabic, 
or  working  iu  hta  garden,  or  by  his  children's  bedside.  He  will  have 
■ceot  moreover — and  it  is  a  further  merit  of  this  most  cxcellctit 
book — a  series  of  carefidly  enjjraved  portraits  from  the  hi-st  pic- 
tures, of  Luther  himself,  of  hii*  wife  and  family,  ami  of  all  tlie  most 
ctDiaicni  men  with  whom  his  work  forced  him  into  friendship  or 
coIlitioD. 

Such  a  volume  is  singularly  valuable  to  us,  now  especially^  when 
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the  forces  of  tlie  great  spiritual  deep  arc  again  broken  up ;  when  the 
intellect,  dU^atisticd  with  the  answers  whicU  Luther  furnished  to  the 
great  pioblems  of  Hfci  i»  claimiug  uu  one  &idc  to  revise  those  answers, 
and  his  great  Italian  enemy,  whom  he  and  the  i'rotestant  worhl  after 
biro  called  Antichrist,  is  pretending  ou  the  other  that  he  was  right  after 
all,  and  that  we  must  believe  in  him  or  in  nothing.    The  KvangcHcals 
arc  faint-hearted.     The  men  of  science  are  indifferent.     The  Roman- 
ists see  their  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves  on  the  rcemory  of 
one  irbo  in  life  wrought  them  so  much  woe  and  shame ;  and  had  no 
such  effort  been  made,  Luther's  history  would  have  been   overgrown, 
like  a  neglected   grave,  with  the  briars  and  nettles  of  scandal.     The 
lihilosophy  of  history  uudenalues  the  work  of  individual  persons.     It 
attributes  political  and  spiritual  changes  to  invisible  force*  operating 
in  the  heart  of  society,  regarding  the  human  actors  as  no  more  than 
ciphers.   It  is  tnic  that  some  great  spiritual  convulaion  ivonid  certainly 
have  shaken  liurope  in  the  sixteenth  centnrj',  for  the  I'apal  domination 
was   iutellcetually    and    morally    undermined ;   hut    the    movement, 
inevitable   as   it   was,  might    have  lasted  a  hundred  years,  and  the 
results   might   have  been   utterly  diti'erent.     If  it  liail  been  left  to 
Erasmus  and  the  humanists,  the  shell  of  llomanisni  might  have  sur- 
vived  for  centuries,  while  a  cultivated   P^jiicurcani^ni  look  the  place 
of  real  belief  and  dissolved  the  morality  of  mankind.     If  the  revolt 
had  been  led  by  fanatics  like  Carlsta/tt,  or  Zwingle,  or  Miinzcr,  the 
princes  of  tlic  Empire  would  have  eombired  to  drown  an  insurrection 
in  blood  which  Uireatcned  the  very  existence  of  society.     That  the 
Kcformation  was  able  to  establish  itaelf  in  the  shape  which  it  asauined 
was  due  to  the  one  fact  that  there  existed  at  the  crisis  a  single  per- 
son of  commanding  mind  as  the  incarnation  of  the  purest  wisdom  which 
then  existed  in   Germany,  in   whose   wonhi  the  bravest,  truest,  and 
most  honest  men  saw  their  own  thoughts  represented ;  and  because 
they  recognized  this  man  as  the  wiseftt  among  them,  he  was  allowed  to 
im]tress  on  the  lleformotion  his  own    individuality.     The  traces  of 
that  one  mind  are  to  be   seen  to-day  in  the  mind  of  the  modern 
world.      Had  there  been  no  Luther,  the  English,  American,  and  Ger- 
man   peoples  would   be  thinking  differently,  wouhl  be  acting  differ- 
ently, would  be  altogether  different  men  and  women  from  what  they 
are  at  this  moment. 

The  Ludcra,  Lulbcrs — the  name  is  the  same  as  Lothair — 
were  a  family  of  peasants  at  Mohra  or  ilurc,  a  village  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Thuringiau  forest,  iu  the  Ltcctorate  of  Saxony.  "  I 
am  a  peasant's  eon,"  Luther  wrote;  "father,  graudfather,  great- 
grandfather, were  all  peasants."  Tlic  father,  Hans  or  John,  wag  a 
miucr.  lie  learnt  his  trade  iu  a  copper  mine  at  Miihra,  but  removed 
iu  early  manhood  to  Eislcben,  where  business  was  mare  active  ;  and 
there,  being  a  tough,  thrifty,  industrious  mau,  he  did  well  for  him* 
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■df.  The  Miihra  people  were  &  hard  race — *bat  the  Scotch  call 
"dour" — and  Hans  Luther  was  one  of  them.  He  married  a  peasant 
woman  like  himself,  and  from  this  marriage,  now  just  400  Tears  ago^ 
on  the  lOtU  of  Kovemher,  14«3,  came  into  the  world  at  JSisleben  Ms 
&Yt-horn  son  Alartin. 

Six  months  later,  still  following  his  mining  work,  Hans  moved  his 
fsmilr  to  Mausfeld,  a  few  miles  distant,  Id  a  valley  on  tlic  sIo|)ca  of 
the  Uartz  mountains.  He  continued  to  prosper.  He  worked  him- 
self with  his  pick  in  the  mine  shafts.  The  wife  cut  and  carried  the 
wood  for  the  cottage.  Hans,  steadily  risiDg,  became  the  proprietor 
of  a  conpic  of  smcltiug  furnaces;  in  14UL  he  heeamo  ouc  of  the  four 
Church  elder* — what  wc  should  call  churchwardens.  He  drew  the 
attention  of  Count  J^fausfchl  himself^  whose  castle  overhung  the  ril- 
l^e,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  him.  MelancthoD,  who 
knew  both  Hans  and  bis  wife,  iiilmircd  and  honoured  both  of 
them.  Tlieir  portraits  were  taken  afterwards  by  Cranach — the  fea- 
tures of  both  expressing  honesty,  piety,  and  clear  intelligence. 
3Iarlin  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children;  he  was  brought  np  kindly, 
of  course,  but  without  spccinl  tcndenie-ss.  lie  honoured  and  loved 
bis  |)arcnta,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  but  he  thought  in  his  own  later 
life  that  they  had  been  ovcrharshwith  him.  He  remembered  that  he  had 
been  beaten  more  than  once  for  triHes,  worse  than  his  fault  deserved. 

Of  the  Tillage  school  to  irhich  he  was  early  sent  his  rccoliectioas 
were  only  painful.  He  was  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  there  was 
what  pretended  to  lie  an  elementary  Latin  class.  But  tlic  school- 
masters of  his  childhood,  he  said,  were  jailors  and  tyrants  ;  and  the 
schools  were  little  hells.  A  sense  of  continued  wretchedness  and 
injustice  weighed  on  him  as  long  as  he  remained  there,  and  made  his 
childhootl  miserable.  But  he  must  have  shown  talents  which  en- 
couraged his  father  to  spare  no  cost  on  his  son's  education  that 
bis  own  scanty  means  would  allow.  AVheu  he  was  fourteen  he  was  sent 
to  a  more  expensive  school  at  Magdeburg,  and  theucc,  after  a  year, 
to  a  still  better  school  at  Eisenach,  where  he  was  taught  thoroughly 
well,  and  his  mind  began  to  open.  Religion,  as  with  all  8u;>crior 
lad»,  became  the  hrst  thought  with  him.  He  asked  himself  what 
Ood  Was,  what  he  was,  aud  what  God  required  him  to  du;  and  here 
the  impressions  of  bis  homo  c:ipcncuees  began  to  weave  themselves 
into  what  he  learnt  from  books. 

The  old  Hans  was  a  Gud-fcaring  man,  who  prayed  habitually  at 
his  children's  bedside ;  but  he  was  one  of  those  straightforward  people 
who  hated  arguments  about  such  things,  who  believed  what  he  had 
been  told  by  his  priest,  but  considered  that,  esaeutiolly,  religion  meant 
the  leoding  a  good  life.  The  Hartz  mountains  were  the  home  of 
gnomes  and  demons,  or  at  least  of  the  popular  belief  in  such  things. 
Such  stories  Father  liUiher  reganlcd  as  lies  or  tricks  of  the  devil ; 
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hone.  "  Holy  Anne,"  he  crlcA  to  the  mother  of  the  Virgin,  "  helj) 
me ;  I  will  become  a  moDk."  Next  day  at  Krfurt  ho  repented  of  hi;* 
TOW,  for  he  kccw  how  it  would  grieve  his  father ;  but  liia  life  had 
beeu  spared ;  lie  l>clicrc(l  that  the  vow  had  been  heard  and  registered 
in  heaTen ;  and  without  waiting  for  his  rc»oluliou  to  be  shaken,  he 
iKHigUt  and  found  admittance  in  the  Auguatinian  Monastery  in  the 
town.  Ilin  career  hitherto  had  Wcu  so  brilliant  that  the  ohi  Hans 
had  formed  the  brightest  hopes  for  him.  He  wa*  bitterly  disappointed, 
knowing,  perhaps,  more  of  monks  and  monkdom  than  his  son.  He 
consented  with  a  sore  heart  perhaps  hoping  tliai  a  ycar'sj  experience, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  novitiate  would  cure  a  momentary  folly. 
Tie  Angtistiniana  owned  no  property;  they  lived  on  uluis,  and  tlte 
Tonng  Martin,  to  break  his  pride,  was  set  to  the  lowest  drudgery  in 
the  hou«e,  and  was  acut  itbout  tbc  town  to  b<^.  Luther,  however, 
(Iting  himself  with  eiilhmiasm  into  the  severest  pcuanoes.  lie  fasted, 
he  prayed,  he  lay  on  the  Htoueit,  he  distracted  hia  spiritual  adviser 
with  the  refmcments  of  his  coo  f  cm  ions.  The  commou  austerities 
filling,  he  took  to  hair  shirta  and  whips,  and  the  brethren  supposed 
lliat  they  bad  a  growing  saiut  among  tliem.  To  liimself,  llicse  resourccH 
trailed  Dothing.  The  temper  which  he  bopefl  to  drive  out  uf 
Kimself  clung  to  him  in  spite  of  all  prescribed  remedies.  Cut  »ti]) 
he  pcnevered  ;  the  novitiate  ended^  and  be  took  the  vows  and  became 
full  monk  and  priest.  Ilia  father  attended  the  ceremony,  though  in 
no  pleasant  humour.  "  You  learned  men,"  he  said  at  the  convent 
dinner,  "  have  yon  never  read  that  a  man  should  obey  his  father  and 
iQotber?"  They  told  him  his  son  had  received  a  call  from  Heaven. 
"  IVay  trod,"  the  old  man  answered,  "  it  be  not  a  lri<^k  of  the  devil, 
t  muaieat  and  ilriiik  with  you,  but  I  would  j;Iadly  be  gone." 

Two  rears  paf^-si-d  away.  Luther  occupied  himself  with  eagerly 
ttadying  the  Hiblc,  but  hix  rending  would  not  pacify  his  restless 
eoti8cicntionsnes8.  Tbe  Vicar  (tcncral  of  Ihc  Order,  FatUer  Staupitz, 
a  wise  open-minde<l  man,  saw  him,  beard  bia  confessions,  and  undcr- 
flUiod  them.  He  jierccivcd  that  his  mind  was  preying  u|Min  il*elf, 
ind  that  he  required  to  be  t-iken  out  of  himself  by  iii'tiieemploynicut. 

Tlie  Elector  Frederick,  Frederick  the  Wise,  as  distinguished  from 
liis  brother  and  his  nephew,  had  lately  founded  a  imiverajly  at 
Wittenberg,  a  considerable  town  on  the  Elbe.  The  Auguhtinians  had 
«B  affiliated  house  in  Wittenberg,  and  St&upitK  transferred  Luther 
tliltber,  to  teach  theology  and  philasophy. 

Luther  was  now  twenty-five,  and  there  is  a  gap  of  two  years  in  his 
bbtory.  He  must  have  observed  and  tbought  much  iu  tbcac  years, 
or  the  tinder  would  scarcely  have  been  kindled  by  the  sparks  which 
fell  upon  it  at  tbc  end  of  them.  Tbe  air  of  Germany  was  growing 
lluck  with  symptoms  of  storm.  After  longsleep  men  were  beginning 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  electric  flashes  were  playing  about— sheet 
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lightning,  itill  but  striiDgc  and  menacing.  Religion  as  it  professed 
to  be,  and  religion  as  it  was  embodied  in  the  lives  of  church 
dignitaries  and  priests  and  friara,  were  in  startlipg  contrast,  and  the 
silence  with  which  the  differeQco  had  been  long  observed  was  being 
broken  b_v  malicious  mockeries  in  tlie"Epi»tola;  Obscurorum  Vivomm." 

In  1.>11,  business  of  the  Augnstiuiau  Onicr  requiring  that  two  of 
the  brethren  from  the  Electorate  should  be  sent  to  Rome,  Luther  was 
chosen,  wiih  another  monk,  for  the  commission.  There  were  uo 
carriages  in  those  d&vs,  or  at  least  none  for  humble  monks.  He  walked, 
and  was  six  weeks  upon  the  joumev,  being  fed  and  lodged^  at 
religious  houses  upon  the  way.  lie  went  full  of  hope  that  in  Rome 
at  least,  ia  the  heart  of  Christendom,  and  under  the  eye  of  the 
vicegerent  of  Christ,  he  would  find  the  living  faith,  which  far  off  had 
grown  cold  and  mildewed.  When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  sacred 
city,  consecrated  as  it  had  been  by  the  blood  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
he  flung  himself  on  bis  knees  in  a  burst  of  emotion.  liis  emotioa 
made  him  exaggerate  bis  disappointment.  He  found  a  splendid  city, 
a  splendid  court,  goorl  outward  ordpr,  and  careful  political  admiuistra- 
tioa.  He  found  art  on  its  highest  pinnacle  of  glory,  i$ut  it  was 
Pagan  Rome,  not  Christian.  The  talk  of  society  was  of  Alexander 
the  Siith  and  ihe  Borgiau  infamies.  Julius,  the  reigning  foutiff, 
was  just  returning  from  the  Venetian  wars,  where  he  hod  led  a 
8t<irmiiig  ■party  in  person  into  the  breach  of  a  besieged  city.  The 
morals  of  the  Cardinals  were  a  public  jest.  Luther  himself  heard 
an  officiating  priest  at  the  altar  say  scornfully,  "Bread  thou  art,  and 
bread  thou  remainest."  The  very  name  "  Christian''  was  a  synouym 
of  a  fool.  He  was  perhaps  an  imperfect  judge  of  what  he  observed, 
and  he  remained  in  the  city  only  a  month.  But  the  impression  left 
upon  liim  was  indelible,  "  I  would  not,"  he  said  afterwards,  "  for  a 
hundred  thousand  gulden  have  mi^cd  the  sight  of  Rome.  I  might 
have  thought  else,  that  I  did  the  Pope  injustice." 

He  renirucd  to  Wittenberg  convinced  probably  that  Popes  and 
Cardinals  were  no  indispensable  parts  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  but 
still  with  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  a  rebel  iu  him,  and  he  flung  himself 
into  his  work  with  enthusiasm.  His  sermons  became  famous.  He 
preached  with  an  energy  of  conviction  upon  %\i\  and  atonement ;  on 
human  vorthlessncsa,  and  the  mercy  and  grace  of  the  Almigh^; 
his  impassioned  words  drawn  fresh,  through  his  own  heart,  from  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  His  look,  his  manner,  his  "  demonic  eyes/* 
brilliant  black  with  a  yellow  rim  round  the  iris  like  a  lion's,  were 
startling  arid  impressive.  People  said  "  this  monk  had  strange 
ideas."  The  Elector  beard  him  once  and  took  notice.  The  Elector's 
chaplain  and  secretary,  Spalatiu,  became  his  intimate  friend. 

The    incidents  of   bis  life  are  all   related  with  clear   brevity  by 
Hcrr  Kostlin.     In  this  article  I  must  confine  mvsclf  to  the  critical 
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epochs.  From  1512  to  1517  he  retnaioed  busy  at  Wittenberg,  little 
dreaming  that  lie  was  to  be  the  leader  of  a  spiritual  revolution.  It 
WB»  enough  for  him  if  he  could  walk  uprightly  along  the  line  of  his 
own  private  duty.  The  impulse  with  him,  as  with  all  great  men, 
CBzne  from  without. 

Pope  Julius  was  gone.  Leo  the  Tenth  succeeded  him ;  and  the 
culttTated  Pontiff  desired  to  signalize  his  reign  by  building  the 
grandest  church  in  the  world.  Money  was  needed,  and  he  opened 
his  spiritual  treasury,  lie  had  no  belief  himself  in  the  specific  vaiaa 
of  bis  treasures;  but  others  had,  and  were  williug  to  pay  for  them. 
"Christianity,"  he  obsetTcd,  "was  a  profitable  fable."  His  subjects 
tbroiigbout  the  world  were  daily  eommittiug  sins  which  involved 
penance  before  theycould  be  pardoned.  PeDaiices  in  this  lifcwere  rarely 
uiequate,  and  had  to  be  compensated  by  indefinite  ages  of  purgatory. 
Purgatory  M'as  an  unplcaitant  prospect.  Tlie  Pope  hud  at  \m 
dtspoesi  the  superfluous  merits  of  extraordinary  saints,  which  could 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  average  sinners'  debts,  if  the  avcrago 
ainuera  cho^:  to  purchase  them;  and  cuuimisi^iouers  M-cre  appointed 
ftir  %  general  sale  of  Indulgcnoca  (as  tlicy  were  called]  throughout 
Catholic  Europe.  The  commissioner  for  Germany  wa«  Albert, 
Archbishop  of  Maycncc,  Cardinal  and  Prince  of  the  Kmpire,  a  youth  of 
twenty-wren,  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts  like  his  Holiness — loose,  luxu- 
rions,  and  sensual — a  rather  worse  specimen  than  i5sual  of  the  average 
great  churchmen  of  the  age.  Kostliu  gives  a  picture  of  him, 
a  thick-lipped  hea\7  face,  with  dull  eyes,  a  long  drooping  no*c,  and  the 
comt*rs  uf  the  mouth  turued  contemptuously  up.  The  Pupe  had 
made  him  pay  lavishly  fur  the  Pallium  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
■rchbishopric.  He  had  borruvred  30,UOO  gulden  from  the  Fuggers 
at  Augsburg,  tbc  Koth^childs  uf  the  sixteenth  century,  t^eu  iu 
nAnrn  hail  granted  him  the  contract  for  the  ludulgenci^  on  favourable 
term.  The  Cardinal  was  tu  collect  the  money ;  lialf  of  it  was  to  be 
irznitted  to  Komc;  half  was  to  go  to  the  repayment  uf  the  loan.  It 
was  a  business  transaction,  conducted  with  the  most  innocent  frankness. 
Cardinal  iVlbcrt  could  not  wholly  bo  relied  upon.  An  agent  of  the 
Faggen  accompanied  each  of  the  sub-commlsaioners,  who  carried 
ronud  the  wares,  to  rcceite  their  share  of  the  profit. 

A  Dominican  monk  named  Tetzel  was  appoiuted  to  collect  io 
Saxoor,  and  he  was  as  accomplished  as  a  modern  auctioneer.  He 
entered  the  towns  in  procession,  companies  of  priests  bearing  candles 

kmnd  banners,  choristers  chanting  and  ringing  bclU.     At  the  churches 
red  crOM  was  set  upon  the  altars,  a  silk   banner  floating  from  it 

'irttli  the  Papal  arms,  and  n  great  iron  dish  at  the  foot  to  receive  the 

'equivalf-nts  for  the  myriads  of  years  of  the  penal  fire  of  Tartarus. 
Eloquent  preachers  invited  all  offenders,  the  worst  espocially,  robbers, 

mnrdcren,  and  adulterers,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity ; 
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inaifttcd  on   tbc  eSicacy  of  tlio  remedy ;  anil  ttiresteued  iritU  excom- 
munication any  wn-tdi  ulio  (iarrd  to  i]iicstion  it. 

In  a  Horlil  wlicrc  jirintcd  books  wcrr  l)t>{;iiitiing  to  circulate,  in  a 
gcncrntioii  wliich  liiul  been  rending  Kni»inns  and  the  "Eptstola;  Obscu- 
rorum  Vivoriim."  tbm  proceeding  was  :i  lii{;b  fiipbt  of  insolence. 
Superstition  liadreascd  to  be  n  ttelnsion,  mid  liad  ]mi>.scil  into  conscious 
hyiKwrUy.  The  Elector  Frederick  remonstrated.  Amon;^  the  laity  tlure 
irsB  a  general  mnrmnr  of  scorn  or  anger  ;  liVitber  wrote  privately  to 
several  bisbops  to  entreat  their  iiitericrpncci  but  none  would  move, 
and  Tetxcl  was  coming  near  to  Wittenberg.  Liitber  determined  to 
force  the  quc&tiou  before  jmblic  opinion.  It  Mas  common  in  mii- 
Tersities,  when  there  were  puinia  nuscttluil  in  morals  or  thcolopy, 
for  any  member  who  pleased  to  set  up  propositions  for  open  disputa- 
tion, to  propound  an  opinion,  and  oflcrto  maintain  it  against  all  comers. 
The  challenger  did  not  commit  himself  to  tbc  adoption  of  the  ojiinion 
in  his  own  person.  He  undertook  to  defend  it  in  argument,  that 
the  ojiposile  side  might  be  beard.  Availing  himself  of  the  ordinary 
practice,  on  OctolwrSl,  1.")!/,  the  most  memorable  day  in  modern 
European  history,  Luther,  being  then  thirly-four  years  old,  fixed 
ninety- 6vc  theses  on  the  door  of  Wittenberg  church,  colling  in 
question  the  Papal  theory  of  indulgences,  and  tbc  Pope's  right  to 
sell  thom.  In  itself  there  was  nothing  unnaual  in  such  a  step.  No 
council  of  the  Cbnrch  liad  delined  or  ratified  the  doctrine  of  Indul- 
gences. The  subject  was  matter  of  general  conversatiou,  and  if  the 
sale  of  Indulgences  conid  be  defended,  an  opjKirtunity  was  made  for 
setting  uneasy  minds  at  rest.  The  question,  however,  was  one  which 
could  not  be  set  at  rest.  In  a  fortnight  the  theses  were  Hying  every- 
where, translated  into  vernacular  German.  Tetzel  condescended  only 
to  answer  ihjit  the  Pope  was  inf;dlible.  John  Eck,  a  professor  ut 
Ingolstadt,  to  uhom  Luther  had  scut  u  copy  iu  expectation  of  sym- 
pathy, thundered  against  him  as  a  Hussite  and  a  heretic.  Louder 
and  louder  the  coulruvcrsy  raged.  The  witcbe*'  caldron  had  boiled, 
and  the  foul  lees  of  popular  sujierslitiou  and  priestly  abuses  came 
rushing  to  tlie  surface.  Luther  himiiulf  was  frightfued  at  the  storm 
which  he  bad  nijscd.  lie  wrote  luinihly  to  Pope  Leo,  trusting  liis 
cause  itt  his  bands.  Leo  was  at  first  amused  :  "  Brother  Martin," 
he  said,  "  has  a  fair  wit ;  it  is  only  a  quarrel  of  envious  monks." 
When  the  theses  were  iu  his  hands,  and  he  saw  that  tlie  mutter  was 
serious,  he  said  more  impatiently :  "  a  drunkeu  German  has  written 
tbcm — when  he  is  sober  he  will  be  of  another  mind."  But  tlie 
agitation  only  grew  the  wilder.  Almost  a  year  passed,  and  I^o 
found  that  be  must  despatch  a  Legate  (Cardinal  Caietanus)  into 
Ciermany  to  quiet  matters.  AJoug  with  hiin  he  wrote  an  Buxinus 
letter  to  the  Lmperor  Maximilian,  with  another  to  the  Elector 
requiring   him  to  deliver  "  the  child  of  iniquity"    into  the  Legnlc'a 
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bands,  aud  threatening  an  interdict  if  lie  was  dt<obcycd.  A  Diet  of 
the  Empire  was  »uiomonc<l  to  meet  at  AiiK'biirg,  in  Auguat,  1518, 
Citietanua  was  preactit,  and  Ltitber  was  requireil  to  attend. 

The  Elector  Frederick  was  a  prudent  experienced  prince,  who  had 
DO  desire  to  quarrel  with  tlie  See  of  Rome  ;  but  he  had  seen  into 
the  iufamy  of  the  Indulgences,  and  did  not  mean  ta  liand  orer  one 
of  his  subjects  to  the  summary  process  with  which  the  Pope  would 
hare   closed   the    cotitroversy.     The  old  J:)ii]peror  Maximiliau  was  a 

Ewisc  man  too.  JIc  waa  Uermau  to  the  heart,  aud  the  Germans 
iiad  no  love  for  Italian  supremacy.  Pregnant  sayings  are  reported 
by  Luther  of  Maximiliau :  "  There  are  tliree  kings  in  Europe/'  he 
ouce  observed,  "  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  France,  and  the  King 
of  England.  1  am  a  king  of  ktiig);.  If  I  give  an  ortler  to  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  they  olwy  if  they  please ;  if  they  do  not 
plcaac,  they  disobey.  The  King  of  Fraune  i&  a  king  of  asses.  He 
orden  what  he  pleases,  and  they  oliey  like  asses.  The  King  of 
England  if  king  of  a  loyal  nation.  Thoy  obey  htm  with  heart  and 
mind  as  faithful  subjects." 

A  secretary  hail  cmbczxtcd  3,000  gulden.  ^laximiliaii  sent  for 
him,  and  asked  what  should  be  done  to  a  eonfidenital  Kor^'anl  who 
bad  robbed  his  inasicr.  The  secretary  recommended  the  gallows. 
*'JJay,  nay,"  the  Eittperor  said,  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  "1 
cannot  spare  you  yet." 

Luther  was  tohl  that  he  must  appear.  lie  looked  for  nothing  hnt 
death,  and  he  thought  of  the  shame  which  he  would  bring  upon  hia 
parents.  He  had  tr*  walk  from  Wittenberg,  and  he  had  no  money. 
At  Nnrembcrg  he  borrowed  a  coat  of  a  friend  that  lie  might  present 
himself  in  such  high  company  with  decency,  lie  arrived  at 
Augsburg  on  the  "th  of  October.  The  Legate  would  have  seized  Iiim 
at  once;  but  Maximilian  had  sent  a  safe-conduct  for  him,  and 
Germany  waa  not  prepared  to  allow  a  second  treachery  like  that 
which  had  sent  Husa  to  the  stake.  Tlic  |jrinces  of  the  Diet  were  out 
of  humour  too,  for  Caictanus  had  been  dnmandiiig  money  from  them, 
and  they  hatl  rcpUcd  with  a  list  of  grievances — complaints  of 
Annates,  first  fruits,  and  Provisions,  familiar  to  the  students  of  English 
Reformation  hi-story.  The  Legate  saw  that  he  must  temporize  with 
(lie  troublesome  monk.  Luther  was  told  that  if  he  would  retract 
be  would  be  recommended  to  the  Pope,  and  might  lock  for  high  pro- 
notion.  Caictanns  himself  then  sent  for  bim.  Had  the  Cardinal  been 
moderate,  Luther  said  afterwards  that  he  was  prepared  to  yield  in 
much.  He  was  still  young,  and  dillident,  and  modest:  and  it  was 
a  great  thing  for  a  peasant's  son  to  stand  alone  against  the  rulitig 
povers.  But  the  Legate  was  scornfuL  He  could  not  realize  th.'tt 
tbis  ioitgnificant  object  before  him  was  a  spark  of  living  fire,  which 
mi|ht  set  the  world  blazing.     He  told  Luther  briefly  that  he  must 
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retract  his  'Uieni.  Luther  said  be  conld  not  vithout  some  answer 
to  them.  CaietsD  vuuld  not  hear  of  ar^ment.  "Tfaiuk  yuii."  he 
said,  "  that  the  Pope  cares  for  the  upinioasof  (rermany  ?  Think  you, 
that  the  princes  will  take  up  arms  for  jon  ?  No  indeed.  And  where 
will  you  be  then  ?"  "  Under  Heaven/' Luther  answered.  He  vrote 
to  the  Legale  afterwards  that  perhaps  he  had  been  too  Ttolent.  if 
the  sale  of  Indulgences  was  stopped  he  promised  to  be  silent.  Caietan 
replied  only  with  n  scheme  for  laying  hold  on  him  in  spite  of  Us 
safe-conduct.  Being  warned  of  his  danger,  be  escaped  at  night 
through  a  postcnij  and  rode  off  with  a  goidc,  "  in  a  monk's  gown 
and  unhrecchcd,"  home  to  Wittenberg. 

The  Legate  wrote  fiercely  to  the  Elector.  Luther  offered  to 
leave  Saxony  and  seek  an  luylum  in  Paris.  But  Frederick  replied 
that  the  monk  had  done  right  in  refnsing  to  retract  till  the  theses 
had  been  argued.  He  was  nncasy;  he  was  no  theologian;  but 
he  had  a  sound  instinct  that  the  Indnlgencca  were  no  better  than 
scandalous  robbery.  Lutber  for  the  prevent  should  remain  where 
he  was. 

Imtbcr  did  remain,  and  was  not  idle.  He  published  an  account  of 
his  intcrriew  with  the  Legate.  He  wrote  a  tract  on  the  Papal 
supremacy  and  appealed  to  a  general  council.  The  Pope  found  that 
he  mu»t  still  negotiate.  He  had  for  a  chamberlain  a  Saxon  noble, 
Karl  Vuii  Miltitz,a  born  subject  of  the  Elector.  He  sent  Aliltitz  to 
Frederick  with  "the  Golden  Itose,"  the  highest  compliment  which  the 
Court  of  Itome  could  pay,  with  the  politest  of  letten.  He  had  heard 
with  surprise,  he  said,  that  a  child  of  perdition  was  preaching  heresy  iu 
his  dominions.  He  had  the  utmost  confidence  that  his  beloved  son  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  electorate  would  put  this  offspring  of  Satan  to 
silence.  Jliltita  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  1518-19.  He 
discovered,  to  liis  astonishment,  that  three-fourths  of  Germany  wa» 
on  Luther's  side.  So  fast  the  flame  had  spread,  that  an  army  of 
25,000  men  would  not  be  able  to  carry  him  off  by  force.  He  sought 
an  interview  with  Luther,  at  which  Spalatin,  the  Elector's  chaplain, 
was  present.  He  sobbed  and  implored;  kisses,  tears — crocodile's  tears 
— -were  tried  in  profusion.  Luther  was  ready  to  submit  his  case  to  a 
synod  of  (fcrman  bishops,  and  wrote  again  respectfully  to  the  Pope 
declining  to  retract,  but  hoping  that  the  Holy  See  would  no  longer 
p»sist  in  a  course  which  was  creating  scandal  througli  Germany. 

Perhaps  if  Maximilian  hud  lived  the  Pope  would  fanve  seen  his 
way  to  some  concession,  for  Maximilian,  it  was  certain,  would 
never  sanction  violent  courses;  but,  in  Janiinry,  1519,  Maximilian 
died,  and  Charles  tlie  Fifth  succeeded  him.  Charles  was  then  but 
twenty  years  old ;  the  Elector  Frederick's  influence  had  turnwl  the 
scale  iu  favour  of  Maximilian's  ^.'randson.  There  were  hopes  then 
vonng  prince,  coming  fresh  to  the  throne  in  the  hitter  throes  of 
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a  new  era,  might  set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  national  German 
rafimnation,  and  regrets  since  hare  been  waste<l  on  the  disappointment. 
Begrets  for  "what  might  have  been  ''  are  proverbially  itilc.  Great 
Bovemcnta  which  arc  UDxcsisted  tlow  violently  ou,  and  wasto  thcro- 
aelres  in  extravagance  and  destruction ;  aad  revolutions  which  arc  to 
mark  a  step  in  the  advance  of  inaukiud,  need  always  the  diKiplinc 
of  opposition,  till  the  baser  parts  are  beaten  out  of  tbcm.  Like  the 
iwo  horses  which  in  Plato's  fable  draw  the  chariot  of  the  soul  through 
the  vault*  of  heaven,  two  principles  work  side  by  side  in  evolving 
the  process  of  humanity — the  principle  of  liberty  and  the  principle 
of  authority.  Liberty  uachecked  rushes  into  anarchy  and  license  ; 
aathority,  if  it  has  no  antagonism  to  fear,  stagnates  into  tori>or,  or 
degenerates  into  tyranny.  Luther  represented  the  new  life  which 
was  beginning ;  Cliarles  the  FiflU  represented  the  inatitutiona  of  150O 
years,  which,  if  corrupt  iu  some  parts  of  Kuropc,  in  others  had  not 
lost  their  old  vitality,  and  were  bearing  fruit  still  in  brave  and  noble 
forms  of  human  nature.  Charles  was  Emperor  of  the  Germany  of 
Luther,  but  he  was  also  the  King  of  the  Spain  of  Saint  Ignatius.  The 
Spaniards  were  as  earnestly  and  piously  Cathohc,  as  the  Germans 
were  about  to  become  Evangelicals.  Charles  was  in  his  religion 
Spaoish.  Simple,  brave,  devout,  unaffected,  and  wise  beyond  hi« 
Jtan,  he  beUeved  in  the  faitli  which  he  had  inherited.  Some  miiida 
MO  BO  constructed  as  to  fly  cngcrly  after  new  ideas,  and  the  latest 
bom  appears  the  truest;  other  minds  look  on  speculative  novelties  as 
tlie  ephemeral  productions  of  vanity  or  restlessness,  and  hold  to  the 
creeds  which  have  been  tested  by  experience,  and  to  the  profession 
in  which  their  fathers  have  lived  and  di«l.  Both  of  these  modes  of 
thought  are  good  and  honourable  in  themselves,  both  arc  essential  to 
Iho  development  of  truth ;  yet  they  rarely  coexist  in  any  single 
person.  By  nature  and  instinct  Charlra  the  Fifth  belonged  to  the 
lido  of  aitthunty ;  and  interest,  and  indeed  necessity,  combined  to 
him  to  it.  In  Germany  he  w.ia  king  of  kings,  but  of  kings 
ijrer  whom,  unless  he  was  supported  by  the  Diet,  his  authority  was 
a  shadow.  In  Spain  he  wn^t  absolute  sovereign ;  and  if  be  hud 
gone  with  the  Reformers  against  the  Pope,  he  would  hsvc  Inst  the 
hearts  of  Iiis  hereditary  subjects,  Luther  was  not  to  fnul  a  friend 
in  Charles;  but  he  was  to  find  a  noble  enemy,  wboiie  lofty  qualities 
lie  always  honoured  and  admirctl. 

After  the  failure  of  Miltitz,  the  Princes  of  the  empire  had  to 
decide  upon  their  course.  In  the  summer  of  IJIW,  there  was  an 
intellectual  tournament  at  Leipaig,  before  IHike  George  of  Saxony. 
Luther  WU3  the  champion  on  one  side,  John  J^ck,  of  Ingolstadt,  ou 
tlie  other.  U'e  have  a  description  of  L\ithtT  by  a  friend  who  saw  him  on 
tlii«  occasion  :  he  was  of  middle  height,  eo  lean  from  study  and  anxiety 
that  hi»  bones  coidd  be  counted.      lie  hud  vuat  knowledge,  command 
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of  Scripcurr,  fntr  ncqunintancc  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  ;  Lis  manner 
yras  gnofl ;  bis  sprcrli  pregnant  with  mnttrr;  in  society  he  was  lively, 
plcasait,  and  amusiag.  On  his  feet,  he  stood  remarkably  firm,  body 
bent  rather  back  than  forward,  the  face  tlirown  up,  and  the  eye* 
flashing  like  a  lion's. 

T^ck  waa  less  favourably  driiwn  :  with  »  face  like  a  Imtcher's,  and  a 
Toiec  like  a  towu  crier's ;  a  liesitatiou  in  speech  which  provokefl  a 
play  upon  his  name,  as  being  like  the  cck,  cck,  cek  of  a  jncktiaw. 
Eck  called  Luther  a  disciple  of  Joiin  Huss;  and  Luther  drfcnclcfl 
IIusB.  Luther  had  appealed  to  a  general  council.  Eck  reminded 
Iiim  that  the  Council  of  Constance  had  couJcmucd  IIuss,  anil  so 
forced  him  to  say  that  councils  might  make  mistakes.  Papal  supre- 
macy was  next  fonght  over.  Did  Christ  fwund  it?  Could  it  be  proved 
from  the  New  Testament  V  Duku  George  thought  Kck  Iiad  the  l)c«t 
of  the  encounter.  Leipxig  Catholic  gossip  had  a  story  that  Luther's 
mother  had  conre!>!fed  tJiat  Martia'»  father  had  been  the  deTil.  But 
liuthcr  remained  the  favourite  of  Germauy.  His  traets  circulated 
ia  huudrcds  uf  thousands.  UlricU  vou  llutteu  and  Franz  von 
Sickiogen  offered  hira  au  asylum  if  he  had  to  leave  the  electorate. 
He  published  au  address  to  the  German  nation,  dcnonncing  the 
Vapacy  as  a  usurpation,  which  rang  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  He 
sent  a  copy  to  the  Elector,  who  replied  with  a  basket  of  game. 

Eck,  mr-anwhilc,  M-ho  thought  llic  victor}'  bad  been  hiv,  was 
dcspatclicd  by  Duke  George  to  Home,  to  urge  the  Pope  to  action. 
Chnrlca  had  signified  his  own  intended  utliiudc  by  ordering  Lulhcr'a 
writings  to  be  burnt  in  the  Low  Coiintrics.  Pope  IjCO  thus 
ciicournged,  on  the  IGth  tif  June,  iriUf).  issued  his  famous  Bull, 
against  •' the  wild  boNr  who  had  broken  into  the  Lord's  vincyaid." 
Forty-one  of  Luther's  propositions  were  selected  and  specially  con- 
demned;  and  Kek  was  scut  back  with  it  to  Germany,  with  orders  if 
the  wild  boar  was  still  im[:enitcnt,  to  call  in  the  secular  arm. 
JCrasmus,  who  had  been  watching  the  storm  from  a  distance,  ill  con- 
tented, but  not  without  clear  knowledge  where  the  right  lay,  sent 
word  that  no  good  was  to  be  looked  for  from  the  young  Kmpcror. 
Luther,  « ho  had  made  up  his  mind  to  death  as  the  immediate  out- 
look for  him,  was  perfectly  fearless.  The  Pope  could  but  kilt  his 
body,  and  he  cared  only  for  his  soul  and  for  the  truth.  The  Pope 
had  now  condemned  formally  what  F-,uthcr  conceived  lo  he  written  iu 
thft  plainest  words  in  Scripture.  'Flic  Papal  chair,  therefore,  wa* 
"  Satan's  seat,"  and  ibe  occupant  of  it  was  plainly  Antichrist.  At 
the  Elector's  request  he  wrote  to  Leo  once  more,  but  he  told  him,  iu 
not  Conciliatory  language,  that  the  See  of  Ilonic  was  worse  than 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  When  Eck  arrived  in  December,  on  his 
commission,  Lutlicr  ventured  the  laat  step,  from  which  there  could 
be  uo  retreat.     The  Pope  had  coudcnmcd    Luther's  writings  to  the 
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fire.  Oq  the  lOtb  of  December,  Luther  solemnly  hurat  at  Witteu< 
berg  a  copjr  of  the  I'apal  Decretals.  "  Secauie,"  be  said,  "  thou 
hut  troubled  the  Lord's  saints,  let  eternal  fire  consume  thee."  The 
ttudeots  of  the  uuivcnity  sang  the  Te  Dcum  round  the  pile,  and 
completed  tbe  sacrifice  with  Qioging  into  the  Hames  the  Bull  which 
bad  been  brought  by  £ck.  Luther  trembled,  he  i^aid,  before  the 
daring  deed  was  accompLishcd,  hut  when  it  ivas  done  lie  was  butter 
pleased  tbau  with  any  act  of  his  life.  A  storm  had  now  burst,  be 
said,  nhich  would  not  cud  till  the  day  of  judgment. 

Tbe  [)ro|ih<:t>y  vrain  true  in  a  sense  itcejicr  than  Luther  intended. 
Hie  intcLlcctual  conflict  which  is  still  raging  ts  the  yet  uncompleted 
outcome  of  that  defiance  of  cstabliahcd  auttiority.  Far  and  wide  the 
ncsrs  fleir.  Pamphlets,  poems,  satires,  showcivd  from  the  printing 
presses.  As  in  the  dairn  of  Christianity,  house  was  sot  ag-uinfit  house, 
and  futhc-ni  ii|L;aiiist  tbeiri^uns  and  daughters.  At  Home  the  fri^^htened 
eourtier-H  (old  col-Ii  other  that  the  luonk  of  Witlonbcrg  uus  coming 
vith  70,U00  barbarians  to  sack  tbe  Holy  City,  like  another  Attila. 

Tbe  Pope  replied  with  cxcoinnmnic-ating  Lutlier  iind  all  bis 
adbcretits,  and  laying  the  country  nhieh  harboured  him  under  tbe 
tbroatened  interdict.  The  Elector  gave  no  sign;  all  eyes  were  look- 
ing to  the  yimrtg  Kmpcror.  An  Imperial  Diet  was  cnllcd,  to  meet  at 
Wornw  in  !5:J!,  at  which  Charles  was  to  be  present  ia  person,  and 
iberc  Lulher  vas  to  come  and  answer  for  himself.  The  Elector 
remcmbcrtd  the  futc  of  ,T<ihn  Hns*  at  Constance.  Cbarlcj*  undertook 
for  Luther Vsnfcty  ;  but  a»i;tfc-rondiict  had  not  saved  IIu<(s,  and  Popes 
could  dispen^ie  with  promises.  Luther  himtfclf  hail  little  hope,  but 
nlKo  no  fcHT.  "  I  will  go,"  he  said,  "  if  I  am  to  be  carried  sick  in  my 
bed.  1  am  called  of  the  Lord  «hcn  the  Kai-ser  calU  nic.  I  trust  oidy 
that  the  F.mpcror  of  Germany  will  not  begin  his  reign  with  shedding 
innocent  blood.      I  would  rather  be  murdered  by  the  llomans." 

Tbe  Diet  met  o*i  the  21st  of  January.     The   Princes  assembled. 

The  youDg  Emperor  came  for  the  first  time  face  to  {acq  with  them, 

with  a  tixcd  pnrjKWe  lo  support  the  iusulted  majesty  of  the  spiritual 

ftOrcreigii  of  Christendom,       His   first    demand   wus    that    Lutber 

should  be  arrested  aC   Wittenberg,  and  that  his    patrons  should  be 

ideclared  traitors.     Seven  days  followed  of  sharp  debate.     Tiie  Elector 

^yrcderiek  dared  to  say  that  "he  fouud  nothiu-;  in  the  Creed  abuut 

the  Eoman  Chutcb,  but  only  the  Cattiolic  Christian  Church."   '*  This 

f^lDOuk  makes  worlt,"  said    another ;  "  some  of  us  would  crucify  him, 

«nd  I  think  he  will  hardly  escape;  but   what  if  he  rises  again  the 

third  day?''     The  prinues  of  the  empire   naturally  enough   did  not 

ike  rebels  against  lawful  authority  ;  out  the  Llecloi  was  resolute,  and 

was  decided   that   Luther   sliould   nut    be  condemned  without  a 

saring.     The  Pope  as   such  had  few   friends  among   tbem~«ren 

Duke  Ueorge  himself  insisted  that  many  thiu^  needed  mending. 
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Kaspar  Sturm,  the  Imperial  herald,  Tra«  tent  to  Wittenberg  to 
comtDau(i  Lutlier's  altctidancc,  ttuder  (mil  of  beiug  declared  a  Leretiu. 
The  Kmperor  granted    a  aafocondoct,  and   twcnty-oue   dar»  were 
allowed.     On  the  2nd  of  April,  the  Tuc»dajr  after  Koster,  Lather  set 
out  OD  his  momentous  jouTDer.      He  travelled  in   a  cart  with  three 
of  hti  friends,  tlic  herald  riding  in  front  in  his  coat  of  arms.     If  be 
had  been  anxious  about  his  fate  he  vonld  hare  avoided  displars  npon 
the  road,  which  would  he  construed   into  dDfiaucc.     But  Luther  let 
things  take  their  chance^  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  ordinary  occasion. 
The  Emperor  had  not  waited  for  his  appearance  to  order  his  tK>oks 
to  be  burnt.    When  he  readied  Erfurt  on  the  war,  the  K>ntencc  had 
just  been  proclaimed.     The  herald  asked  him  if  he  still  meant  to  go 
on.     "  I  will  go,"  he  said,  "  if  there  arc  as  many  devils  iu  Worms  an 
there  are  tiles  upon  the  house-tops.     Tliough  they  burnt  Huss,  Ihey 
could    not  burn   the   truth."     The  Krfturt  students,   iu   retaliation, 
bad  thruwu   the   Bull   into  the  water.     The   Kector  and  the  heads 
of   the    University    gave    Luther    a    formal  reception    aa     an    old 
and  honoured    member ;  he   preached  at  his  old  convent,  and  he 
]]rcached  again  at  Gotha  and  at  Eisenach.     Caictau  had   protested 
against  tlie  appearamv  in  the   Diet  of  an   excommunicated   heretic. 
The  Pope  himself  had  desired  that  the  safe-conduct  should  not  be 
rcBpected,     and    the    bishops    had    said    that   it    was    nuncccastary. 
Manceuvrcs   were   used  to  delay  him    on    the  road    till    the   time 
allowed  had  expired.      But  tliorc  was  a  fierce  sense  of  fairness  in  the 
lay    members    of  the    Diet,  which    it    was    dangerous  to   outrage. 
Fran*  ron  Sickingen  hinted  that  if  there  was  foul  play  it   might  go 
bard  with  Cardinal  Caictan — and  Von  Sickingen  was  a  man  of  his 
word    in    such    matters.      On   the  16th   of  April,    at   tea    iu    the 
morning,  the  cart  entered  Worms,   bringing  Luther  iu   his  mouk'i 
dress,  followed  and  attended  by  a  crowd  of  cavaliers.     The  towns 
pe(^le   were  oil  out  to  sec  the  person  with  whose  name  Germany 
was  ringing.     As  the  cart   passed   ihrongh  the  gates  the  warder  on 
the  walls  blew  a  blast  upon  his  trumpet.     The  Elector  had  provided 
u  residence.      As  he  alighted,  one  who  liore  bim  no  good  will,  noted 
the  *'  demonic  cyca"    with    which   he    glanced    about    him.     That 
evening  a  few  nobler  called   to  sec  him  who  had  been  loud  in  their 
complaints  of  churchmen's  exactions  at  the  Diet,    Of  the  priuces,  one 
only  came,  an  ardent  noble-minded  youth,  of  small  influence  as  yet, 
Imt  of  high -spirited  purpose,  Philip,  Ijandgrave  of  Hesse.      Instinct, 
more  thau  knowledge,  drew  him  to  Luther's   wdc.      "  Dear  Doctor," 
he  aoid, "  if  you  arc  right,  the  Lord  God  stand  by  you," 

Luther  needed  God  to  stand  by  him,  for  iu  all  that  great  gathering 

mid  con  tit  on  few  assurctl    friends.     The  princes  of  the  empire 

aolrwl   UiAt  he  should  have  fair  play,  but  they  were  littlo 

10  far  to  favour  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.     The  Diet 
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sate  in  the  Bishop's  palace,  and  the  next  evcuing  Luther  ap])carc(l. 
The  presence  in  whicli  he  found  himself  would  hare  tried  the  nerves 
of  ihe  bravest  of  men;  the  Emperor,  sternly  hostile,  with  his 
rctiuue  of  Spanish  priests  and  nobles ;  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
all  of  opiniou  that  the  stake  was  the  only  fittii;g  place  for  so 
insolent  a  heretic ;  the  dukes,  aud  barons,  whose  stern  eyes  were 
Hltle  likely  to  reveal  their  synijMithy,  if  sympathy  any  of  them  felt. 
Oqc  of  them  only,  George  of  Frcndsberg,  had  touched  Luther  on  the 
shoulder  as  he  passed  through  the  antr<room.  "  Little  monk,  little 
monk,"  he  said,  *' thou  hast  work  before  thee,  that  ],  aud  mauy 
a  man  whose  trade  is  war,  nc\'cr  faced  the  like  of.  If  thy  heart  is 
rixht,  and  thy  cause  good,  go  on  in  God's  name.  lie  will  not 
forxako  thee." 

A  pile  of  books  stood  on  a  table  when  he  was  brought  forward. 
An  oSicer  of  the  eourt  read  the  titles,  asked  if  he  acknowledged 
them,  and  whether  he  was  ready  to  rctrflct  them. 

Lucber  was  nervous,  not  without  cause.  He  answered  ia  a  low 
Toice  that  the  books  were  his.  To  the  other  qucetiou  he  could  not 
reply  at  once.  He  demanded  time.  His  fir^t  ap|icarancc  had  not 
left  a  favourable  impression ;  he  was  allowed  a  night  to  conuder. 

The  Doxt  morning,  April  IS,  he  had  recovered  himself;  became 
in  freah,  courageous,  aud  collected.  Ilia  old  enemy,  Kck,  was  this 
tima  the  spokesman  against  him,  and  asked  what  he  was  prepared 
to  do. 

He  said  firmly  that  his  writings  were  of  three  kinds ;  some  on 
nrnplc  Gospel  truth,  which  all  admitted,  aud  which  of  course  he 
eoald  not  retract;  aomo  agaiust  Papal  laws  and  nuitoms,  which  had 
Cried  the  consciences  of  Chnettians,  and  hati  been  used  as  excuses  to 
oppress  and  spoil  the  German  people.  If  ho  retracted  these  be 
woold  cover  himself  with  shame.  In  a  third  sort  he  had  attacked 
particMlar  [lersuns,  and  pcrhafis  had  been  too  violent.  Even  here  he 
defined  to  retract  simply,  but  would  admit  his  fault  if  fault  could 
ha  proved, 

Ue  gave  bis  answi^rs  in  a  clear  strong  voice,  in  Latin  first,  and 
tbcn  in  German.  There  was  a  pause,  and  then  £r-k  said  that  he 
liod  >-|ioken  disrespectfully ;  his  heresies  had  been  already  condemned 
at  the  Council  of  Constance  ;  let  liim  retract  on  these  special  points, 
and  he  should  have  consideration  for  the  rest.  He  required  a  plain 
Yes  or  No  from  him,  "  without  horns."  The  taunt  ronsed  hi« 
blood.  His  full  brave  self  was  in  his  reply.  "  I  will  give  you  an 
answer,"  be  said,  '*  which  has  neither  horns  nor  teeth.  Popes  have 
erred,  and  councils  have  erred.  Prove  to  me  out  of  Scriptnrc  that 
1  am  wrong,  and  I  submit.  Till  then  my  conscience  biuds  me. 
Here  I  »tand.      T  can  do  no  more.     God  help  me.     Amen." 

All   day  long  the   storm  raged.     Night  had   fallen,  aud  torches 
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were  ligbted  in  the  hall  before  the  sitting  closed.  Luther  ww  dis- 
missed at  last;  it  was  Bupposcd,  and  jicrhaps  intcndcdj  thnt  he  was  to 
he  taken  to  a  dunRron.  But  the  hearts  of  the  \ay  members  of  the 
Diet  had  hccn  touchcij  by  the  courage  wliich  lie  had  shown.  They 
■would  not  permit  a  haud  to  be  laid  on  him.  Duke  Kric  of  Brous- 
wick  handed  to  him  a  tankard  of  beer  wliich  he  had  hiniseU  half 
drained.  Wheti  he  hud  reached  his  lodging  again,  he  Hung  up  hi» 
hands.  "I  am  through!"  he  cried,  "  I  am  through!  If  I  had  a 
thousand  heads,  they  shouUl  be  struck  off  one  by  one  before  I  wouhl 
retract/'  The  same  evening  the  Elector  Frederick  sent  for  him,  and 
told  him  he  had  done  well  and  bravely. 

£ut  though  he  had  escaped  no  far,  he  was  uot  acquitted.  Charles 
conceived  that  he  cuiild  be  now  dealt  with  as  an  obstiuate  heretic. 
At  the  uc:tt  vcssiou  (tbe  day  follc^wiug),  he  informed  the  Piet  that 
he  wouhl  send  Luther  home  to  Wittenberg,  there  to  be  punished  as 
the  Cburch  required.  The  utmost  that  his  friends  could  obtain  was 
that  further  efforts  should  be  made.  The  Arehbishop  of  Treves  waa 
allowed  to  tell  him  that  if  he  would  acknowledge  the  infallibility  of 
councils,  he  niij^ht  he  permitted  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  the 
tope.  Dat  Luther  stouil  simply  upon  Scripture.  There,  nod  there 
only,  "was  infallibUity.  The  Klector  ordered  him  home  at  once,  till 
the  Diet  should  decide  upon  his  fate;  and  he  was  directed  io  be 
silent  on  the  way,  with  signiticant  reference  to  his  Krfttrt  sermon. 
A  majority  in  the  Piet,  it  wns  iinw  dear,  would  pronounce  for  his 
death,  If  he  wa:^  sentenced  by  ihe  Ureat  Cauueil  of  the  Empire, 
the  Kleclor  would  be  no  longer  able  openly  to  protect  him.  It  was 
decided  that  he  should  disappear,  and  diaapjicnr  hd  eom]ili-teIy  that 
no  trace  of  him  should  be  discernible.  On  Iuk  way  buck  through 
the  Thuringrian  Forest,  three  or  four  miles  from  Altcnstcin,  a  party 
of  armed  men  started  out  of  the  wood,  set  upon  hia  cnrringc,  sciitcd 
and  carried  him  olT  to  Warlburg  Castle.  There  ho  remained,  passing 
by  the  name  of  the  Kitter  Georfre,  and  supiiosal  to  be  some  captive 
knifrht.  The  secret  was  so  well  kept,  that  even  the  Klcetor's  brother 
was  ignorant  of  his  hiding  place.  Luther  was  as  completely  lost  as 
if  the  earth  had  swallowed  him.  Sumo  said  that  he  was  with  Xon 
Sickiugen  ;  others  tlmt  he  had  been  murdered,  Authentic  tidings 
of  him  there  were  none.  On  the  8t!i  of  May  the  Edict  of  Worms 
was  issued,  placing  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire;  but  he  had 
become  "  as  tlic  air  invulnerable,"  and  the  face  of  the  world  had 
changed  before  he  came  back  to  it. 

Tbe  appearance  of  Luther  before  the  Diet  on  this  occasion,  is  one 

of  the  finest,  perhaps  it  is  the  very  fineat,  scene  in  humun  liistory. 

Many  a  man    has  encountered    death  bravely   for    a    cause  which 

*ic  knows   to  be  just,  when  he   is  sustained  by  the    sympathy  of 

housands,  of  whom  he  is  at  the  momcut  the  champion  and  the 
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reprcsen(ativc.  But  it  \%  one  tiling  to  suffer  and  anoUicr  to  encounter 
face  to  face  aud  single  liandcd,  the  arraj'  of  spiritual  and  tempor.U 
authorities  wliicti  arc  ruling  suprcnic.  Ijutlier's  very  cause  was  yet  un- 
shaped  and  iiodctcrniiucd,  and  the  miuds  of  tliosc  who  liad  admired  and 
followed  him,  were  hanging  in  suspense  for  the  issue  of  his  trial.  High- 
jtlaccd  men  of  noble  hirth  arc  sustained  hy  jn-idc  of  blood  and  aucestry, 
and  tlie  seose  that  thcv  are  the  eqiiaU  of  those  whom  they  defy. 
At  M'orms  there  was  on  oue  side  a  solitary  low-horn  peasant  monk, 
and  ou  the  other  the  Legate  of  tlie  dreaded  power  whieli  had  broken 
the  spirit  of  Xin^aud  Emperors — sustained  and  personally  supported 
by  the  Imperial  Majesty  itself  and  the  a*semhled  priuces  of  Germany, 
before  whom  the  poor  peasantry  liml  Wen  taught  to  tremble  as 
beings  of  another  nature  from  themselves.  Well  might  George  of 
Frendsbarg  say  that  no  knight  among  them  all  had  ever  faced  a  peril 
which  could  equal  this. 

The  victory  was  won.  The  wavering  hearts  took  courage.  Hie 
Evangelical  revolt  spread  like  an  epidemic.  The  Papncy  was  like 
an  idol,  powerful  only  as  long  as  it  was  feared.  Luther  had  thrown 
his  spear  at  it,  and  the  cnehantuent  was  broken.  The  idol  was  but 
painted  wood,  which  men  and  boys  might  now  n]o::k  and  jibe  at. 
TCcvcr  again  had  Charles  another  chauce  of  crushing  the  Uefarmation. 
Vrance  fell  out  with  him  ou  one  side,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  gave 
hiro  but  brief  intervals  of  breathing  time.  The  Turks  hung  over 
Auatria  like  a  thunder  cloud,  terrilicd  FcrdiTiaud  in  Vienna,  and 
swarmed  over  the  Mediterranean  in  their  pirate  galleys.  Charles 
was  an  earnest  Catholic;  but  he  was  a  statesman  also,  too  wise  to 
uld  to  his  dISicuUies  by  making  war  on  heresy.  What  Home  call 
Providence  and  others  accident  had  so  ordered  Knrope,  that  tho  tree 
which  Luther  had  planted  was  allowed  to  grow  till  it  was  too  strongly 
rooted  to  be  overthrown. 

Luther's  abduction  and  residence  at  Wartbui^  is  the  moat 
picturesque  incident  in  hie  life.  lie  dro]>|icd  his  monk's  gown,  and 
Has  drc»ed  Ukc  a  gentleman ;  ho  let  his  beard  grow  and  wore  a 
sword.  In  the  castle  he  was  treated  as  a  distinguished  guest. 
Within  the  walls  he  was  free  to  go  where  he  liked.  He  rod^  in  the 
forest  with  an  attendant,  and  as  the  aninraer  came  on,  walked  about 
and  gathered  strawberries.  In  August  there  was  n  two  days'  hunt,  at 
whichf  as  Ititter  George,  he  attended,  and  moxle  his  reflections  on  it. 
"  We  caught  a  few  hares  and  partriilges,"  he  said,  "  a  worthy  occupa- 
tion for  idle  jjcople."     In  the  "nets  and  dogs"  he  saw  the  devil   en- 

igling  or  pursuing  human  souls.     A  hunted  hare  ran  to  his  feet; 
e  sheltered  it  for  a  moment,  but  the  hounds  tore  it  in  piwres.    "  So," 

said,  "  rages  the  Pope  and  Satan  to  dc»tray  those  v  hum  I  would 
■ave,"  Tlie  devil,  he  believed,  haunted  his  own  rooms.  That  he 
threw  his  ink-ljottlc  at  the  rk-vil,  i*  unauthentic;   but  there   were 
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noises  in  liis  boxes  and  closets  whicb,  he  never  doubted,  came  from 
hia  great  enemy.  AVheu  he  heard  the  sounds,  he  made  jokes  at  them, 
and  they  ceased.  "The  devil,"  he  said,  "will  hear  anything  better 
than  to  be  laughed  at." 

The  revolution,  deprived  of  its  leader,  ran  wihl  mcantrhile.  .\q 
aceoimt  of  the  scene  at  M'orms,  with  Luther's  speeches,  and  woodcut 
illustrationSj  was  printed  on  broadsheets  and  cirenlnted  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  copies.  The  peojilc  were  like  sehoo]boy.s  left  without 
ft  master.  Convents  and  monasteries  dissolved  by  themselves;  monks 
and  nuns  began  to  marry  ;  there  was  nothing  else  for  the  nuns  to  do, 
turned,  as  they  were,  adrift  without  provliion.  The  Mass  in  most  of 
the  cbnrcbes  in  Saxony  wa.i  changed  into  a  Communion.  But  without 
Luther  it  was  all  chaos,  and  no  order  could  be  taken.  So  great  was 
the  need  of  him,  tliat  in  December  be  went  to  Wittenberg  iu  disguise  ; 
but  it  was  not  yet  safe  for  bim  to  remain  there.  He  had  to  retreat  to 
bis  castle  again,  and  iu  that  compelled  retreat  he  bestowed  on  Ger- 
many the  greatest  of  all  the  gifts  which  he  was  able  to  ofler.  He  began 
to  translate  the  Bible  into  clcnr  veruaeular  German.  The  Bible  to 
him  was  the  sole  infallible  authority,  where  every  Chrintiau  for  him- 
self could  fuid  the  truth  aud  the  road  to  salvatiou,  if  he  faithfully  and 
piously  looked  for  it.  He  had  probably  commcuccd  the  work  at  the 
beginning  of  his  stay  at  the  castk-.  Tu  the  spriug  of  1522,  the  New 
Testament  was  completed.  In  the  middle  of  ^riireb,  the  J'^mperor's 
hands  now  being  fully  occupied,  the  Elector  sent  him  word  that  he 
need  not  conceal  himself  any  longer;  and  he  returned  fmally  to  bis 
home  aud  his  friends. 

The  New  Testament  was  printed  in  November  of  that  year,  and 
iMJCamc  at  once  a  household  book  in  Germany.  The  coulraat  visible  to 
the  simplest  eyes  between  the  tairdry  splendid  Papacy  aud  Christ  and 
Ihc  Apostles,  settled  for  ever  the  determination  of  ibe  German  people 
to  have  done  villi  the  old  idolatry.  The  Old  Testament  was  taken 
in  hand  at  once,  and  iu  two  years  half  of  it  was  roughly  finished. 
Luthr-r  himself,  confident  now  that  o  special  Providence  was  with  him, 
Khowcrcd  out  controversial  jmmphlcts,  not  earing  any  longer  to  measure 
his  words.  .Adrian  VL,  Clement  VII.,  clamoured  for  the  execution  of 
the  Edict  of  Worms.  The  Einperor,  from  a  distance,  denounced  the 
new  Mahomet.  Ktit  they  npokc  to  deaf  cars.  The  Diet  answered  only 
with  lints  of  grievances,  and  u  dcutaud  for  a  free  Council,  to  be  held 
in  Germany  itself. 

J.  A.  Frouo£. 


WITHOUT  GOD,  NO  C^MONWEALTH. 


I  WILL  set  down,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  meaning  and  reasons  for 
the  proposition  1  here  affirm — namely,  "that  the  social  and 
civil  coromonwealth  of  maukind  had  its  origin,  and  still  has  its  per- 
petuity, in  the  knowlcilge  of  God,  and  in  obedicnrc  to  Ilim  springing 
from  that  knowledge/'  so  that  without  God  no  commonwealth  is 
possible.  If  this  can  be  shown  to  be  true,it  follows  that  the  theory  now 
so  easily  aud  commonly  accepted — namely,  that  religion  and  politics 
ought' to  be  separated;  that  betwceu  Church  aud  State  there  ought 
to  be  uo  union ;  that  the  State  in  itii  origin  and  action  is  Necular, 
that  it  baa  neither  religion  nor  rcligioust  dutieii ;  that  rcligiun  must  be 
left  to  individuals  as  a  matter  between  each  several  man  and  God, 
or  at  most  ought  to  be  treated  by  churches,  or  communions,  or 
voluntary  associations  of  such  individuals ;  that  the  abolition  of 
oaths,  judicial  and  parliamentary,  has  uo  bearing  on  religion;  and 
that  the  effacing  of  the  Name  of  God  from  the  public  acts  of  the 
State  would  even  tend  to  the  promotion  of  Christianity,  cannot  stand. 
AH  this  rests  upon  the  theory  that  the  State  has  no  relation  to  God. 
Such  is  the  teaching  of  such  writers  as  Comte,  Bucltle  aud  Macaulay. 
But  this  theory  is  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  Old  "World,  and,  until 
tbe  last  generations,  to  the  faith  of  the  New.  It  is  at  variance  with 
the  cipcriencc  of  mankind,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  order 
which  God  has  constituted  both  hy  nature  and  by  revelation. 

I  aay  by  nattirc  and  by  revelation,  because,  though  I  am  couM^ioiis 
that  I  am  dealing  with  many  M-ho  deny  all  revelation,  1  am  dealing 
also  with  more  who  profoundly  believe  in  it ;  because  some  who 
deny  the  facts  of  revelation  will  not,  or  cannot,  deny  the  facts  of 
natnre ;  and,  lastly,  beeanse  I  cannot  consent  to  argue  thin  question 
Bi  if  God  were  already  not  only  deposed  from  His  Sovereignty  hut 
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aUo  outlawed  from  the  world  which  He,  aud  not  our  politicians  and 
philosoiibers,  has  made. 

1.  I  will  bcgia,  then,  by  defiuing  ibc  terms  of  the  proposition, 
that  without  Gud  no  commouweaUU  is  possible.  By  commonwealth 
I  mean  a  condition  in  which  men  arc  bound  together,  and  protected 
by  laws,  for  their  eoramon  welfare.  By  civil  life  I  mean  the  public 
life  of  men,  as  united  in  cities,  or  confederations  of  cilices,  or  in  nations. 
By  social  life  1  mean  the  private  life  of  Huch  cities  or  nations,  !u  all 
their  voluntary  commerce  and  intercourse  external  to  the  civil  law,  as 
between  families  and  families,  or  between  the  several  mcmbcra  of  the 
same  family.  By  political  I  also  mean  civil,  its  Latin  equivalent. 
When  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  shall  rise  to  its  stature  aud  spread  its 
branches  without  a  root,  then  such  a  commonwealth  may  arise  and 
endure  without  a  root.  The  civil  and  social  relations  of  men  imply 
duties  and  obligations  to  each  other,  aud  these  spring  from  and  are 
enforced  by  law.  But  law  must  also  spring  from  a  root  which 
is  immutable,  or  there  can  be  no  common  obligation  ;  and  this 
common  obligation  must  have  a  sanction  to  enforce  it  higher  than 
the  halter  of  the  hangman,  and  more  imperative  iu  connction  and 
persuasion  tliau  any  Act  of  Parliament.  What,  then,  is  this  law, 
and  where  in  it  written  ? 

2.  The  rout  of  the  commonwealth  is  in  the  homes  of  the  jKoplc.  The 
civil  and  social  life  springs  from,  aud  is  controlled  by,  the  domestic 
life  of  mankind.  There  are  three  imperishable  relations  in  human 
life — nnthority,  obedience,  and  brotherhood.  When  the  first  son  of 
man  was  bom  into  the  world,  authority  and  obedience,  which  were 
latent,  unfolded  themselves  into  vigour ;  when  a  second  was  born,  bro- 
therhood, with  all  its  equities,  Tvas  constituted  for  ever.  And  these 
three  relations  were  not  the  result  of  original  compact,  or  of  enact- 
ments of  men,  but  are  inseparable  from  the  order  of  human  life,  and 
intrinsically  contained  in  the  essence  and  stnicturc  of  the  human 
family.  Authority,  obedience,  and  brotherhood  arc  the  three  ultimate 
and  all-snflicing  lows  of  the  human  commonwealth.  Equality, 
liberty,  and  fraternity  are  the  parody  and  perversion  of  this  divine 
order.  Authority  is,  therefore,  founded  not  in  the  human  will,  but  in 
the  nature  of  man ;  obedience  is  an  obligation  not  created  by  man  for 
himself,  but  imposed  upon  him.  Brotherhood  is  a  natural  law  which, 
binds  all  men  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by  j  to  render 
to  every  man  his  due ;  and  in  mutual  benevolence,  when  needed,  to 
go  beyond  it.  Tf  any  man  shall  say  that  these  relations,  obligations, 
and  duties  arc  of  human  creation,  or  that  they  are  enactments  of  the 
human  will,  I  will  not  dispute  with  him,  except  by  saying  that  I 
could  as  aoon  believe  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  tide,  to  be  by  human  legislation.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  they 
^ho  deny  to  these  primary  laws  a  foundation  iu  nature,  arc  prcciaoly 
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UiOfC  who  maiiitaiu  tbc  parody  of  equality,  liberty,  and  frateraity, 
wbicb,  as  I  hope  to  »bow,  is  a  tleaial  of  all  lavr  except  the  licence  of 
the  will  of  maa. 

3.  There  can  only  be  conceived  two  fountains  of  lavr.  It  springs 
either   frum   the  irill  of  God,   or  from   the  will  of  man ;  and  this 

lioeritablc  alterDative  we  will  examine,  so  far  as  wc  can  iu  so  narroir 
ft  apace.  If  the  primary  laws  of  the  human  family  be  from 
nature,  they  are  from  God  ;  and  all  human  society — domestic,  social, 
civil — springs  from  God,  aad  has  its  coherence  and  perpetuity  from 
God.  The  root  of  all  Commonwealth  is  then  planted  iu  the  will  of 
God.  Therefore  even  the  facatlicn  world  waa  nearer  the  truth  when 
it  Tcueratcd  a  Dca  Roma,  than  they  who  deny  the  natural  or  diviuo 
law  as  the  foundation  of  human  society.  For  if  these  ]iriuiary  laws 
be  ocly  from  mau,  they  have  no  sanction  higher  than  humnu  coercion 
tu  enforce  them,  and  no  iutriusic  obli<^ation  over  the  couscicncc  or 
will  of  man.  They  would  be  ouly  pcual  lawa,  which  mcu  of  their 
free  choice  might  disobey  aud  risk  the  peaalty.  Thcu  there  could  exist 
DO  Commonwealth,  because  do  commou  law  uf  higher  authority  than 
the  will  of  man.  Such  au  aggregate  uf  men  can  be  called  a  State 
only  by  courtesy.      It  is  au  inorganic  and  unsocial  multitude 

4.  Let  us  first  take  the  hypothesis  that  the  primary  laws  of  the 
homan  family  are  not  from  man  but  from  nature — that  is,  from  God. 

There  does  not  exist,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  history  of  the  world 
ftoy  Commonwealth  in  which  these  laws  of  domestic  life  are  not 
treated  as  divine.  Take  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth  simply  ns  n 
secular  history.  Compare  with  it  the  domestic,  social,  civil  life  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  worhl.  With  all  ihc  relaxations  of  divorce,  and  all 
the  severities  of  its  penal  code,  the  Commonwealth  of  Israel  was  in 
justice,  equity,  mercy,  moral  purity,  and  rectitude  as  high  above  the 
highest  civilizatioa  of  .Vthcna  or  Rome,  as  it  was  below  the  Christian 
•Society  which  has  been  grafted  upon  it.  'WTiat  then  was  the  founda- 
tiou  of  that  Commonwealth  but  the  recognition  of  the  laws  of  nature 
OS  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  God  as  the  Supreme  Lawgiver  and  Judge 
of  men  ? 

But  even  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  as  distinctly  and  precisely 
rccoguiacd  these  primary  laws  of  human  society  to  be  divine.  Every 
hearth  in  Greece  was  sacred  to  Htstia,  aud  the  fire  that  burned  upon  it 
was  the  emblem  of  the  purity  of  domestic  life.  Every  hcartli  there- 
fore was  adomestic  altar.  HtsCia  was  partaker  in  the  honours  paid  at 
every  »hriue.  In  the  Prytaneia  of  the  cities,  where  the  sacred  fire  was 
kept  for  ever  burning,  Hentia  had  a  share — for  a  Commonwealth  is 
but  an  organic  aggregate  of  homes ;  aud  as  the  order  and  relations  of 
borne  were  sacred,  so  were  the  order  aud  relatiou9  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

So  also  iu  the  Roman  world.     The  fire  uu  the  hearth  was  sacred, 
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Sttlia,  or  Ve$(a,  tbe  Dirine  Ouardiati  of  the  sanctities  and 
purities  of  home,  iras  the  lawgiver  of  domestic  life  The  sacred  fire 
burnf4l  ]icr|)etuaUy  in  llic  iicyia,  which  was  the  hearthstone  of  the 
CommouireaUli.  I  refrain  from  sayiiig,  what  everybody  knows,  that 
tho  recognition  of  Divine  power  aud  law  and  government  in 
the  old  world  iras  so  profose  that  the  wliole  private  aud  puhlic 
life  of  man  was  enveloped  in  it.  The  pantheism  of  the 
educated,  aud  the  polythciam  of  the  people,  both  alike  prove 
all  that  I  am  contending  for.  The  old  world  believed  the  primary 
laws  of  human  society  to  be  diriue ;  aud  that  a  supreme  God,  the 
Lawgiver  and  Judge^  presided  over  all  the  private  and  public  life 
of  man.  They  recognized  their  respoHBihility  to  Hira;  they  bound 
thcDiselvcs  to  Ilim  by  vows  and  hy  promises;  they  also  bound  them- 
selves  to  each  other  by  oaths,  of  which  lie  was  the  witness,  aud,  if 
riolatedf  the  avenger.  Dea  Honm  had  a  sanctuary,  surrounded  by 
120  temples;  and  in  every  city  of  the  cta\>irc  Dca  Itoma  had  a  shrine. 
If  any  man  stiall  say  that  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth  would  have 
bocu  as  just,  ci]uitablc,  merciful,  and  enduring  without  the  knowledge 
of  Qod  and  of  His  laws,  aud  without  a  conscious  rt^lation  to  Him  as 
their  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  I  may  be  silent.  Such  wonls  need  no 
answer.  If  any  man  shall  say  that  the  Greek  and  Rumaii  world 
would  not  have  corrupted  with  greater  speed  aud  intensity  if  the 
aacredncas  of  the  home  and  of  the  State  had  not  been  recognized  j 
or  that  Athena  or  Rome  wonld  have  been  no  less  pure  and  moral  in  its 
private  life,  and  as  upright  and  just  in  its  public  life  of  commerce 
and  legislation,  if  it  had  recognized  no  dirine  laws,  no  divine  presence, 
no  divine  Judge,  no  divine  sanctions,  no  obligation  in  an  oath — I  can 
only  point  to  the  history  of  the  world,  and  hold  my  peace. 

a.  Now  I  have  confined  my  notice  of  the  old  world  to  tlie  two 
centres  of  its  life,  the  sacrcducss  of  the  home,  and  the  sacredncss  of 
tho  Commonwealth.  The  notion  of  a  home  without  a  divine  pro- 
tector, or  of  a  State  without  a  divine  lawgiver,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  old  world,  Xor  is  it  to  !)c  found  in  the  modem  world.  The 
Greek  and  Itoman  civilisation  pa!<sed  away  by  the  law  of  its  own 
corruption.  It  died  a  natural  death,  and  was  buried.  ITie  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Christian  world  is  not  the  continuity  of  an  older  civiliza- 
tion patched  up  and  purified.  It  is  a  new  creatiou,  springing  frum. 
a  new  principle  of  life  aud  order.  The  Christian  world  is  the  off- 
spring of  Christian  homes ;  and  Christian  homes  were  created  by 
the  law  and  grace  of  Christian  marriage,  llie  laws  aud  relations  of  the 
natural  home,  the  authority  tii  parents,  the  obedience  of  chililren, 
the  brotherhood  of  sous,  were  couGrmed  by  a  higher  sanction  and 
invested  with  a  deeper  meaniug.  If  there  be  anything  eacrcd  upon. 
earth,  it  is  a  Christiau  home.  The  lire  upon  its  hearth  is  holy.  The 
first   foundations   of  the  Christiau  world  were   laid   in  households ; 
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and  tho  social  and  ciril  life  of  Climlcndam  is  the  oxpnnsioti  of  iU 
domestic  lifcj  as  its  domestic  life  is  the  coUrctirc  life  of  men  bound 
together  by  laws  more  perfect  tliac  tho  law  of  nature.  The  Christian 
law  SBJB  to  children,  *'  Obey  your  parents ;  "*  and  to  siibjcetn,  "  Tjct 
OTcry  soul  bo  subject  to  the  higher  powcrs,t  for  there  is  no  power  but 
from  God."  I  still  conRnc  the  subject  to  the  same  two  points,  the 
liomo  and  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  I  afltrm  that  both,  by  the  bw 
and  order  of  nature,  and  hy  the  low  and  order  of  the  Christian 
world,  are  sacred.  They  have  tlieir  origin,  their  order,  and  their 
perpetuity  from  trod.  It  may  be  said  of  homes  and  Commonwealths 
as  of  men  one  by  one — in  Him  "  we  lire,  and  move,  and  are." 
ri  6.  For  clearness'  sake  I  nave  confined  our  thoughts  thus  far  to 
thcM  two  ]]oints ;  but  they  contain  the  whole  subject  of  the  civil 
order  of  mankind. 

Towards  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  I  have  no 
further  duty  until  they  have  made  up  their  mind  to  «ay  whether 
mankind  is  created,  uncreated,  or  self-created.  Until  they  have 
written  down  tLcir  proposition,  wc  may  go  on  with  thoBC  who  honestly 
acknowledge  that  man  has  a  Creator.  lu  the  creation  of  man,  both 
the  fiuBtly  and  the  State  were  virtually  contained ;  and  in  thcac  the 
three  relations  of  authority,  obedience,  and  brotherhood  arc  inherent. 
Authority^  ihcDj  is  not  the  creation  of  man,  or  by  the  compact  of 
men.  It  is  antecedent  to  all  social  end  civil  states,  and  is  itself 
of  divine  ordinance.  In  like  manner,  obedience  is  not  of  human 
origin  or  of  humnu  choice.  It  springa  from  a  relation  of  the 
natural  order,  but  the  natural  order  is  divine,  for  its  author  is  Uod. 
Brolherhood,  the  nearest  approach  to  equality — though  it  is  not 
ecjuality  but  in  gradations  of  inequality  in  age  and  maturity — is  also 
of  the  divine  order.  And  as  in  the  family,  so  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  whole  slmcturc  of  society  is  pervaded  by  the  will  and  pt>wcr  of 
God.  Without  authority,  obedience,  and  brothcrhoodj  no  society 
can  exist. 

7.  kf>  to  authority,  tlie  old  world  profiisely  believed  thatiti  origin 
was  from  a  divine  MOurce.  The  changes  of  dyiiastica,  and  successions, 
and  forms  of  (lovernmenb  by  kings,  or  consuls,  or  dictators,  or 
emperors,  did  not  create  authority.  They  were  no  more  than  the 
designation  or  election  of  the  persons  who  should  be  invested  with 
authority.  But  anthority  in  itself  was  imperishable  and  tmlependcnt 
of  the  will  of  men.  Conquest  does  not  create  authority.  It  is  only 
&  sangoinary  investiture  of  the  person  who  shall  bear  the  authority. 
God  gives  authority  immediately  to  the  society  of  men;  and  He 
gives  it  medtately  through  society  to  the  person  or  persons  whom 
society  may  select  to  wield  it.  The  theory  of  compacts  and  conven- 
tions ia  of  recent  and  revolutionary  origin.  It  is  &  mutilation  of  the 
•  Col.  iii.  CO.  -t  Bom.  xiU.  1. 
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trath.  It  suppresses  the  fvnnal  authoritj  of  the  ruler  wUea  oace 
electe<l,  aud  it  exaggerates  the  power  of  society  wliich,  thougit 
authority  materially  resides  in  it,  is  incapable  of  c\crci»iiig  it  by  auy 
direct  aetiuu  beyoud  the  act  uf  dcsigiiatiug  the  jierson  uf  the  Ruler. 

8.  Ami  as  with  miiliority  »o  with  obedience.  The  Potf.«ta» 
jjairia  was  a  sovereignty  extending  to  llie  power  of  life  nial  di:ath. 

Will  any  man  say  tliat  any  human  autiiorily  could  hiiul  meu  to  obey 
Kueh  a  power?  'I'hc  civil  ruler,  frum  the  beginning  of  the  worldj  iis 
known  iu  history,  has  wielded  the  undiitputed  power  uf  life  and 
death,  and  men  have  both  obeyed  and  executed  his  decrees,  or  without 
denial  ofluR  EiutLarity  have  utidergoue  his  sentence.  Now  no  men, 
except  fathers  ntid  rulers,  have  autbority  to  extort  obedience  fn>[ii 
others.  Slavery  is  defiuod  id  canon  lav  as  a  violatiou  of  the  law  of 
nature.  Except  fdial  obedience  aud  civil  obcdieuce — that  ts,  iu  tin; 
home  and  the  State — there  is  no  obedience  except  by  voluntary 
consent  or  contract  between  man  and  man.  And  this  twofold 
obedience  springs  from  one  root,  and  has  one  and  the  same  sanction, 
and  b  in  its  essence  of  divine  onlinatiou. 

9.  Whnt  is  true  of  authority  aud  of  obedience  is  true  also  of 
brotherhood.  Among  the  sons  of  a  family  there  is  equality  and 
inequality.  But  the  inequality  is  evanescent,  and  has  in  it  no 
flubjcctian  of  the  younger  to  the  elder.  In  all  tbc  liberties  and 
rights  of  man  the  sous  of  a  house  arc  equal.  In  endowments  ot' 
body  and  mind,  and  Jn  the  possessions  and  pririleges  of  life,  tbcy  may 
become  unequal,  aud  the  younger  may  outstrip  the  elder;  but  before 
the  law,  bolh  natural  aud  divinej  they  are  equal.  This  equality  of 
mau  has  been  outraged  from  the  begiuuing  by  fraud  and  by  violence. 
It  eau  exist  only  where  obedience  and  authority  are  recoguiz'ed  a» 
divine  laws.  Obedience  aud  authority  are  the  conditions  o£  liberty, 
aud  liberty  of  equality. 

These  three  relations  were  created  iu  man,  aud  arc  not  of  men,  nor 
by  meu,  but  of  God,  the  author  of  all  order,  law,  and  liberty. 

10.  .\nd  now  1  am  prepared  to  hear  an  objector  say,  "  You  are 
assuming  the  existence  of  law,  aud  nature,  and  God."  I  do  a^uuK 
llicBC  truths.  I  assume  the  existence  of  law  iu  the  moral  world,  as 
1  assume  it  in  the  material  ^*orld.  1  find  that  the  same  soil,  and 
the  same  rain,  and  the  same  sun,  and  the  same  air,  from  divers  !>eed» 
will  bring  forth  wheat  and  fruits,  each  iu  its  kind  dillcring  in  bulls, 
colour,  texture,  odour,  and  flavour.  .\nd  1  liud  the  same  ]ihcnomcua 
uniform,  universal,  aud  perpetual.  Kvery  year  the  wheat  iu  harvest 
is  the  same  wheat  and  the  fruits  in  vintage  and  fruitage  are  the- 
some  fruits.  Aud  every  seed  and  grain  has  a  law  of  its  own. 
No  mau  wilted  it,  and  no  man  can  repeal  it.  The  laws  of  nature  are 
indestructible.  Uniformity,  universality,  aud  perpetuity  are  the  sign 
and  seal  of  a  Lawgiver  who  is  divine,      Even  the  meu  of  the  olii 
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vorld  could  Ece  this  in  the  matcriiU  imiversc  and  they  thought 
these  laws  to  be  deities.  They  could  see  it  also  in  the  moral  world, 
•ad  they  rccogaized  a  law  which  man  never  mode  and  man  can 
never  rescind.  "  There  is  not  one  law  at  Rome,  another  at  Athens, 
— cMic  now,  and  another  hereafter ;  hut  one  law,  perpetual  and  immu- 
table, will  bind  together  all  nations  and  nil  time,  of  which  the 
commoa  Teacher  and  universal  Ruler  is  God."  • 

What  Cicero  could  say  by  the  light  of  reason  another  eouhl  more 
surely  say  by  the  light  of  faith.  "  Ts  it  your  Trill  that  we  prove  the 
e\isteucc  of  God  from  Ilia  own  manifold  and  mighty  works  by  which 
we  are  encompassed,  sustiined,  and  dclighteil,  and  also  terrified  ?  or 
sliall  wc  prove  it  from  the  witness  of  the  soul  itself,  which,  though  it 
is  straitened  in  the  prison  of  the  body,  circum9cribc<l  hy  bad  teach- 
ing, weakened  by  lusts  and  passions,  surroundrd  by  false  gods, 
yet  when  once  it  comes  to  itself,  as  out  of  ii  snrfeit,  or  a  sleep,  or  a 
ticlcnrss,  and  attains  its  health,  it  pronounces  the  name  of  God — by 
this  name  alone,  because  it  is  the  proper  name  of  the  true  God? 
'Great  God/  'Good  GoJ,'  'May  God  grant  it/ — this  is  the  voice 
of  all ;  and  it  calls  ou  Him  also  as  Judge,  '  God  sees/  *  To  Goil  I 
commend  it.'  '  God  will  repay/  O  witness  of  the  soul,  Christina 
by  nature  !"t  1  will  not  hclicrc  that  what  Cicero  could  say  to  the 
pagans  of  Rome,  and  Tcrtnlliau  to  the  heathen  of  Africa,  I  may  not 
say  to  the  Christians  of  Kngland  without  beiug  told  that  X  beg  thu 
question. 

11.  Tlic  conclusion,  then,  that  I  would  draw  from  all  that  I  have 
•aid  is  this,  that  the  domestic,  social,  and  civil  life  of  mankind,  in 
homes,  and  nations;  and  common  wealths,  is  by  its  origin,  nature,  laws, 
and  duties,  of  diviuc  creation  :  or,  in  other  worJs,  that  tlie  political 
society  of  men  or  the  State  is  not  a  creation  of  man  but  of  God.  Let 
no  one  say  that  T  allirm  any  particular  form  of  state  or  government 
to  be  of  divine  institution.  Forms  may  vary,  but  authority  and 
ubedicnce,  and  the  relations  and  mutual  dvitics  of  man  with  man,  arc 
of  divine  origin,  im]>crishablc  and  inimutahlc. 

Such  was  the  political  order  of  mankind  as  shown  in  the  history 
of  the  nations,  before  an  event  which  has  changed  the  face  of  the 
world,  the  foundation  and  expansion  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
llie  creation  of  the  Christian  world.     To  this  we  must  go  on. 

12.  That  the  Christian  Church  claims,  and  is  by  the  Christian 
world  believed  to  be,  the  creation  of  a  Divine  .Vuthor,  and  to  be 
governed  by  divine  laws,  is  an  historical  fact,  undeniable  even  by  those 
who  reject  its  claims  to  be  divine.  That  it  arose  from  a  source  of 
belief,  and  of  authority,  external  to  the  political  state  and  civilization 
of  the  old  world,  and  maintained  its  iudepeudcnce  of  all  civil  authority, 
except  in  things  of  civil  obligation,  is  undisputed  by  all,  except  those 

'  Cieero,  de  Bepub.  lib.  iii.  t  TertoII.  Apobf.'.  sviii. 
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who  have  not  read  history.  A  nfiw  society  appeared  in  the  world, 
claiming  to  be  divine  in  a  sense  higher,  ampler,  inorc  direct^  than  tho 
original  society  of  mankiniL  And  this  new  society,  though  indepen- 
dent of  the  political  order  of  the  world,  was  in  jjcrfcct  hnrroony  with 
it,  Tlic  two  societies  had  one  and  the  ssmc  author  ;  all  the  primory 
laws  of  the  first  are  also  inscribed  in  the  statute  book  of  the  second. 
'ITie  sccoud  society  was  ordained  to  cIcTate,  consolidate,  and  conscrratc 
the  first.  Or  in  a  word,  the  Chnrch  is  ordiuned  to  fill  up  and  to 
perfect  the  work  of  the  State  cvcu  in  this  world,  and  to  guide  man 
beyond  this  world  to  an  eternal  end. 

13.  These  two  societies,  though  distinct  and  designed  for  distinct 
cntls,  nevertheless  reciprocally  co-operate  with  each  other.  The 
primary  end  of  the  State  Is  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  men 
in  this  world,  and  it  therefore  in  its  moral  action  tends  to  the  eter- 
nal welfare  which  in  itself  it  cannot  bestow.  The  primary  end  of 
the  Church  is  to  bring  men  to  their  eternal  welfare,  and  in  aiming 
at  this  end  it  promotes  also  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind 
in  this  life.  There  can  be  no  collision  or  opposition  between  these 
two  societies,  except  so  far  as  the  nicmbers  of  the  one  or  the  other 
are  untrue  to  the  laws  of  their  office  and  obligation. 

14.  In  the  first  period  of  the  Church,  the  collision  was  pcrsecu* 
tion  on  one  side  and  patience  on  the  other.  Jseverthelesa  the  Church 
wa-s  a  standing  violation  of  the  imperial  laws.  It  was  a  Sacietas 
iilicita,  and  if  its  existence  had  nut  been  divine  it  ought  not  to 
have  existed.  It  was  a  Re/igio  illicHa,  and  if  its  religion  had  not 
been  the  revelation  of  truth  it  ought  not  to  have  been  practised. 
But  the  fault  was  not  in  tho  Church ;  it  was  in  the  civil  power,  and 
the  fault  was  amended  by  the  Empire  in  the  day  when  the  Decree 
of  Milan  was  affixed  to  the  columns  of  the  T'oram — Chiislianam  reli- 
gionem  projiteri  libtTum. 

15.  From  that  time  the  divine  law  began  to  penetrate  and  to 
elevate  the  imperial  law,  imtil  the  leaven  in  the  meal  assimilated 
all  that  was  just  and  true  ;  and  created  a  Christian  empire  and  a 
Christian  world.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  trace  out  the 
second  period  of  the  history  of  Christendom,  when  the  two  societies, 
civil  and  spiritual,  were  in  amity  and  co-operation.  I  touch  upon 
it  only  to  affirm  that  the  natural  society  of  man,  which  existed  outside 
of  all  revelation,  Hebrew  or  Cliristian,  in  the  Oriental,  Greek,  and 
Eoman  world,  has  ever  been  held  to  be,  not  the  work  and  creation 
of  human  conventions  or  original  contracts,  but  to  be  a  divine  order : 
for  the  order  of  nature  is  the  worV  and  creation  of  God,  When, 
in  the  second  period  of  Christian  liiatorT,*,  the  political  order  was  per- 
vaded by  the  Christian  law,  it  did  not  for  the  first  time  become 
religious.  From  the  beginning  of  time  it  has  always  had  God  for 
its  author  and  the  religion  of  nature  for  its  worship,  and   the  laws 
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of  natnre  for  the  rule  of  its  le^slntion.  CbristinDity  bcstotrcd  upon 
it  m  perfection  j  and  with  tlie  unction  of  truth,  set  a  crown  upon  its 
head.  Dea  Homa  became  the  mother  of  kiugdoms,  and  "  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  became  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  His  Christ." 

16.  And  this  brings  na  at  last — after,  I  fear,  a  wearisome  journey, 
with  wheels  driving  heavily,  for  which  I  must  ask  the  patience  and 
[Uirdon  of  any  perchance  who  may  read  what  I  am  writing — to  the 
conclusion  I  desire  to  prove.  I  have  a&scrted  that  God  ia  the 
author  and  suAtaincr,  the  foundation  and  the  coherence  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  man  ;  and  aa  a  consequence,  that  without  God  no 
human  commonwealth  is  poai^ible.  Without  foundation  or  coherence, 
no  house  can  stand.  The  whole  domestic  and  political  order  of  the 
world  is  bound  together  by  religion ;  for  religion  is  the  bond  which 
binds  men.  to  God  and  to  each  other.  TItc  very  word  is  equivalent 
to  obligation;  and  the  twofold  obligation  of  the  reason  and  of  the 
will  of  man  to  God  as  his  lawgiver  and  judge,  and  to  men  in  all 
the  manifold  relations  of  private  and  public  life,  holds  together  the 
members  of  fumiUes  and  of  states.  The  public  solemnities  of  divine 
worship  arc  the  recognition  of  the  religion  or  bond  which  binds  us 
to  God  and  to  each  other.  The  mutual  service  of  free  will  spriuga 
from  the  bond  of  charity.  Tlie  sacredncsa  of  contracts,  and  oaths, 
and  promises,  all  peats  upoa  the  obligations  of  religiou.  Without 
mutual  CDufidcnce  society  would  perish  by  fraud  and  violence  ;  with- 
out mutual  trust  in  words  and  promises,  no  civil  life  could  be  knit 
together.  Tlic  sanction  of  all  morality,  personal,  domestic,  political, 
is  God,  the  present  Witness  and  the  future  Judge,  as  the  Roman 
law  puts  it  of  false  oaths,  Deus  Vindex.  The  last  and  only  security 
a  people  can  have  for  the  justice  of  nilcrs  and  legislatures,  is  that  they 
recognize  a  supreme  law  a»  their  guide,  and  a  supreme  IjaMgiver  to 
whom  they  must  give  account.  The  issue  of  such  a  Ktatc  of  ordered 
legialation  ia  the  rcif;n  of  law,  the  highest  maturity  of  civilization. 
But  law  can  only  reign  over  men  whose  conscience  bears  witucss  to 
the  right  of  authority  and  the  duty  of  obedience.  Where  law  reigns 
coercion  relaxes  its  hold,  fur  the  free  will  of  the  subject  nnticipates 
and  asserts  the  just  authority  of  rulers. 

17.  Let  us  reverse  all  that  has  been  said.  Let  us  suppose  that  tho 
ciTil  society  of  mankind  is  of  human  origin;  that  there  is  no  sanction 
to  enforce  obedience  to  law  but  coercion  and  penalties;  that  there  is 
no  sanctity  or  obligation  in  oaths,  no  immutable  law  of  right  and 
wrong  as  the  rule  of  legislation,  no  duties  towards  God,  who,  perhaps, 
does  not  exist,  or  who,  if  He  exist,  has  no  care  or  providence  over 
men, and  therefore  of  whose  existence  the  legislature  and  the  State  hare 
no  recognition,  and  uccd  take  no  cognixance.  By  what  mora)  obliga- 
tion shall  obedience  be  enforced  to  an  anthnrity  which  has  no  sanctiou 
above  its  own  dccrccs.and  no  rule  of  right  or  wrong  except  either  conven- 
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tional  usage  or  its  own  abitrary  will?  On  what  basis  shall  die  credit, 
and  commerce,  and  trust  amoug  meu  repose  ?  aud  what  motive  is  there 
to  eiuure  ful&lmeut  to  au  unprofitable  bargain,  or  fidelttjr  to  an 
iucouvenieut  promise?  Without  a  higher  sauction,  and  the  coliesion 
of  a  moral  law,  the  whole  political  order  would  be  dtaiutegrated,  the 
■whole  soeiul  order  would  be  dissolved,  the  whole  domestic  life  would 
he  coufusiuu.  Every  house  would  be  divided  against  itaelf,  every 
commoQTVcalth  would  fall  asunder.  As  the  moral  forccH  uf  liiw^and  right, 
and  coDscicoee,  and  mutual  trust,  gron-  weaker,  the  material  forces  of 
coereiou  become  stronger,  authority  without  law  becomes  tyranny — 
the  tyrauuy  of  one  headj  or,  worst  of  all,  the  tyrnany  of  many  licads 
—  that  is,  lawless  democracy  :  not  the  popular  govcnmicnt  of  eclf- 
goverued  mcn,buttheeouflictand  clashing  of  turbulent  masscsj  goaded 
by  rival  demagogues,  and  led  by  rival  parties  bidding  for  place  by  out- 
bidding one  another.  In  such  a  civil  state  there  is  no  law,  for  there 
is  no  recognitiou  of  &  legislator^  no  judge  above  the  will  of  tlie  many, 
or  the  self-will,  the  liberum  veto,  of  cachmati  for  himself.  The  out- 
come of  this  is  chaos,  and  the  end  is  political  and  national  suicide. 

I  can  foresee  that  all  this  will  be  treated  as  exaggeration.  It  will 
be  asked,  "Do  you  believe  all  this  will  come  out  of  such  minor 
changes  as  the  abolishing  of  a  Parliamcutary  oath  ?"  1  believe  that  the 
starting  of  a  bolt  may  sink  a  ship,  1  believe,  too,  that  if  the  religious 
instincts  of  public  men  had  not  already  long  dcctiaed,  the  abolition  of 
the  Parliamentary  oath  would  not  for  a  mumeut  be  entertained.  So 
many  public  recognitions  of  the  Divine  Law  have  already  been  ellaced, 
that  the  last  remaiuiug  witness  of  a  higher  moral  sense  is  all  the  more  to 
be  maiutoincd.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  rbc  laws  of  the  land  broken 
by  men  who  do  not  believe  in  God.  It  is  worat  of  all  to  have  the  laws 
of  the  land  made  by  a  legislature  that  eO'aees  the  name  of  God  from 
its  solemn  obligations. 

IS.  We  have  been  told  by  a  writer  ou  civilization,  who  once  had  his 
day,  that  as  the  actions  of  individual  men  are  determined  by  the  ends 
for  which  they  act,  so  ahw  the  collective  action  of  society  ia  determined ; 
and  that  as  if  wc  knew  the  ends  for  which  men  act  we  could  foretell 
their  actions,  so  in  like  manner  we  could  foretell  the  action  and  the 
course  of  society.  If,  that  is,  wc  could  know  the  cumulus  of  cnd.<  for 
which  a  society  of  men  would  act,  wc  could  prophesy  its  Idstory, 
This  is,  indeed,  a  philosophy  rather  undeuiuble  than  deep. 

We  may,  however,  say  that  if  we  kuew  the  principles  whicb 
govern  a  man  we  cau  approximately  forctuU  huw  he  will  act.  A 
merciful  man  will  act  merciruJIy,  a  just  man  will  act  justly, 
a  truthful  man  will  act  openly.  Bu  it  may  be  ^aid  of  a  society,  a 
nation,  or  a  State.  Collective  morahi  are,  however,  fur  the  muKt  part 
perverted  by  the  avarice,  atnbitjuu,  or  passion  uf  the  majority.  Still, 
we  cau  couFlde,  and  foretell,  from  the  character  uf  a  people,  what  its 
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Uwt  will  be.  Tlic-ro  are  certain  immoral  and  impious  laws  in 
force  in  other  countries  which  we  can  foretell,  at  least  at  present, 
that  our  legislature  will  not  conitent  to  enact.  There  are  certain 
laws  ennetcd  by  our  legisUtiire  which  the  Chambers  and  Pnrlianicnta 
of  other  countries  at  this  day  refuse  to  enact.  The  plain  reason 
of  this  is,  that  the  people  of  Kngland  are  Christian,  and  they  would 
not  allow  anti-Christian  legislation.  So  long,  theOj  as  a  belief  in 
God,  in  His  law,  in  the  immutable  morality  of  right  and  wrong,  in 
Ae  sanctity  of  homes,  in  the  obligation  of  oaths,  in  couscicnce,  in 
Trapouaibilily,and  in  judgment  to  come,|JcrTarica  and  austainsthc  people 
of  England,  we  can  foretril  the  course  of  our  legislature,  and  we 
can  conRdc  in  its  act*. 

19.  But  suppose  a  State  or  a  legislature  composed  of  men  who 
hold  none  of  the^c  princiides  of  our  moral  nature,  or  who,  if  they 
hold   them,  hold  them  only  as  uncertainties,  or  opinions   for   their 
priTttte  life,  not  as  goreming  laws  of  their  public  legislation ;  let  us 
ioppoee  an  agnostic  Parliament  of  uncomcioua,  because  uncultured, 
Bpicureaus,    innocent  of  Lucretius,    but   believing   ia  no   Supreme 
'^ill  or  Law  that  guides  the  course  of  man  and  nations — who  could 
Jbresce   the  ends  for  which   they  would   dctiherate?  and   who  could 
ibretcll  what   laws  such  men  would  make?      What  should  restrain 
nicb  a  legislature  from  abolishing  the  legal  obacrvanco  of  Christmas, 
of  Good  Friday,  and  of  the  Sunday  ;  of  rescinding  all  restraint  on 
die  employment  of  women  and   children    in   mines,   factories,  and 
poisonous    trades,   thereby    destroying   what  remains  of   home   life 
among  the  poor?     A^Tjat  shall  hinder   the  multiplication  of  causes 
justifying  di*'orce  by  the  adoption  of  foreign  and  Oriental  codes? 
What  shall  prevent  the  abolition  of  the  Tables  of  Consanguinity  and 
Affinity,  and  the  reversal  of  the  profound   legislation  by  which  the 
Christian   Church  has  created   and  fenced  the  sanctity  of  ChriBttan 
homes,  thereby  creating  and   constructing  the  fabric  of  Christian 
cinlization   and   of   Christian   commonwealths?      Why   should  not 
soch    a    legislature    abolish    all    oaths    of   every   kind,   and    in    all 
judicial  and   legislative   aeti   cease   to   remind   men   of  a   Divine 
Lawgiver  who  is  Witness  of  all  their  words  and  actions,  and  will  be 
the  Judge  of  their  whole  life  at  lost  ?     Why  should  it  not  recognize 
the  inevitable  presence  and  indulgence  of  all  that  is  natural  lu  man, 
and  regulate  its  existence  under  protection  of  law  ?     Why  should  it 
not  revoke  every  gift  which  piety  and  charity  has  given  for  the  service 
of  God  and  the  rare  of  His  poor — the  obiationes  Jidelium,  el  patrimonia 
pamprmm,  as  the  Christian  law  of  early  days  has  it.      Why  not  dises- 
tablish and  disendow  not  the  legal  religion  only,  but  the  Free  Churches 
which  have  inherited  the  gifU  of  their  forefatliera,  and  are  handing 
(lieaa   on    with    well-camcd   increment   to   their   successors?      Why 
•boaU  not  a  Parliament  which  has  ceased  to  call  God  to  witness  to 
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its  fidelity,  not  only  to  an  earthly  Crown  but  to  a  Divine  Lawgiver, 
abolish  its  chaplain,  and  cease  to  take  its  seat  &t  prnycre  ?  Why 
not  hold  morning  sittings  on  Sunday,  and  general  elections  on 
Sunday,  and  throw  open  notniuscnms  only,  but  theatres  on  Sunday? 
Why  not  legalize  all  labour  and  traffic,  thereby  adding  a  Hcvcnth  of 
time  and  gain,  as  political  economists  have  argued,  to  the  natioual 
wealth?  Why  should  it  not  abolish  all  laws  against  blasjjliemy ? 
Has  the  legislature  any  custody  of  the  honour  of  God  and  His 
truth,  when  it  has  ceased  to  know  Him  as  the  source  and  saactiou  of 
ita  authority  over  men  and  the  witness  of  its  acts?  Libel  against 
men  may  be  punished,  hut  libel  agaiuxt  God  hurts  nobody,  llow 
can  it  hurt  Him  if  He  docs  not,  or  probably  does  not,  exist? 

When  the  statues  uf  Hermes  were  mutilated  in  the  night  at 
Athens,  the  city  was  struck  with  horror.  When  Socrates  was  accused 
of  atheism,  he  was  condemned  to  henbane.  If  any  man  in  Rome 
had  extinguished  the  lire  of  Veata,  or  profaned  the  Sanctuary  of  the 
Regia,  the  pontiffs  would  have  inflicted  fine,  or  even  death.  Both 
the  Greek  and  the  Iloman  world,  immersed  as  they  were  in  super- 
stition, polytheism,  pautheism,  which,  all  of  them,  are  the  parasites  of 
belief  in  a  Divine  Lawgiver,  Ruler,  and  Awarder,  were  profoundly 
and  profusely  religious.  A  Comraouncalth  or  State  witlmut  a  Divine 
Lawgiver,  law,  and  worehip,  in  its  private  and  public  life,  was  a  con- 
ception which,  not  to  the  Hebrew  only,  but  to  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
■was  imposaiblo  to  thought,  anil  beyoud  the  stretch  of  imagination.  It 
has  been  reserved  for  these  latter  times.  It  is  the  delirium  of  men  who, 
having  known  God,  have  turned  their  (aces  from  Hira.  The  theory 
that  the  recognition  of  God  can  he  removed  from  the  public  acts  and 
legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  ia  to  strip  the  political  order  of 
mankind  of  its  divine  character.  It  is  to  relegate  religion  to  the 
private  life  of  men,  and  to  desecrate  the  public  life  of  the  State. 
Such  a  desecration  no  Christian  ever  imagined  to  be  possible  till  the 
Lawless  One  should  come,  who  shall  exalt  himself  above  all  that  ia 
called  God  or  worshipped.  Even  the  Emperor  in  the  days  of  perse- 
cution was  hominem  a  Deo  secundum — solo  Deo  minorem.* 

20.  The  Commonwealth  of  England  has  indeed  been  robbed  of  its 
first  unity  and  perfection ;  but  it  has  continued  still  to  be  profoundly 
Christian,  and  in  admitting  the  theism  of  Israel  within  ita  precincts, 
it  haa  in  no  way  obscured  its  public  recognition  of  God  and  ita 
witness  to  I[i.*i  authority  and  laws.  It  rests  not  only  on  this  divine 
foundation,  but  upon  another,  which  is  also  divine ;  that  is,  upon  the 
order  and  the  religion,  the  lights  and  the  laws  of  nature,  which  also 
we  the  creation  of  God  and  the  witness  of  His  dovcrcignty. 

In  stripping  the  public  life  and  action  of  our  Commonwealth  of 
tlie  recognition  of  God,  they  who  are  doing  it  are  aot  stripping  off 
*  TertuUian,  ad  ticftpolui],  Md-  2. 
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only  the  recognition  of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the 
New,  but  of  the  God  of  Nature,  and  of  His  all-pervading  presence  in 
the  public  life  of  the  empire.  An  empire  without  God  cannot  stand ; 
for  an  empire  which  effaces  God  from  its  legislature  has  no  longer  a 
principle  of  unity.  It  will,  bv  a  natural  law  of  dissolution,  return 
to  the  dust;  it  will  sink  lower  than  the  [old  world;  for  an  apos- 
tate world  18  lower  than  a  superstitions  world.  It  is  better  to  hare 
an  altar  to  the  Unknown  God,  than  no  altar  and  no  God.  Such 
a  commonwealth  has  no  foundation  in  the  order  either  of  Christian  law 
or  of  natural  law.  It  is  lawless  and  descending — slowly,  it 
may  be  imperceptibly,  at  first,  but  surely — and  in  another  generation, 
it  will  descend  more  swiftly  and  irresistibly  into  confusion.  When  the 
relations '  of  authority,  and  obedience,  and  brotherhood,  and  the 
obligations  which  bind  men  to  God  and  to  each  other,  are  stripped 
of  their  divine  sanction,  the  commonwealth  is  death-struck  ;  the  vital 
warmth  may  linger  for  awhile,  but  the  life  has  fled. 

Henrt  EdwabDj  Cardinal  ArcMntkop. 
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Qia  AKTIIUK  UOBIIOUSE,  in  ihc  last  number  of  this  Kevibw, 
O  writing  on  "  Mr.  Ilbcrt'a  Bill/'  saya  tliat  ive  may  feel  confl- 
tlcncc  thnt  "vrc  arc  acting  moat  wisely  wlien  we  advance  towards  titc 
highest  ideal  by  the  most  cautious  aud  wcll-eonsidcrcd  steps ;"  and  ho 
adda,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  Government 
are  departing  from  this  "animating  principle"  now. 

It  ia  not  easy  to  eay  what  the  highest  ideal  referred  to  is.  Turning 
to  a  former  port  of  the  article,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  uniformity, 
absolute  iiniformity,  or,  at  any  rate,  uniformity  within  limits  which 
we  are  an  yet  far  from  reacliiug.  If  so,  Procru!>tes  undoubtedly 
aimed  at  "the  highest  ideal"  when  he  sought  to  make  all  strangers 
coming  within  hia  grasp  of  the  .'^anie  licigUt,  by  cutting  down  the  tall 
ones  and  stretehing  out  the  short  ones;  and  inasmuch  as  he  took 
them  in  hand  one  at  a  time,  aud  he  had  doubtless  devoted  much  time  to 
elnboratiug  his  scheme,  it  might  he  diHicuU  to  show  that  he  did  not 
advance  towards  the  highest  ideal  '"  by  the  most  cautious  and  well- 
considered  stejis."  Montesquieu  evidently  does  not  think  that  uni- 
formity is  the  highest  ideal,  for  in  a  passage  which  has  a  very  close 
application  to  the  present  case,  he  says : 

"  There  are  certain  idt^as  of  uniformity  which  sometimes  strike  great 
geniuses  (Tor  they  even  affected  Chur1i?inng[ic),liut  inlhllibly  make  nn  impression 
on  little  KOula.  Tlu?y  discover  therein  a  kind  of  piTfection,  hecriiiwe  it  ia 
impossihlo  fnr  ilicrn  not  to  see  it ;  the  same  weights,  the  snmo  measures  in 
trade,  the  same  Inw^  in  the  Stnto,  the  sauiii  religion  iu  nil  its  parts.  Rut  is 
this  always  rlj^ht  aiiJ  without  exception  .'  Is  ihe  eril  of  clmnging  constantly 
less  llian  thftt  of  suflcring  ?  and  doctt  not  the  greutnosd  ol^  genius  consist 
rather  in  dislingiiiabing  between  those  cases  in  which  uniformity  is  rcquinite, 
and  those  in  which  there  is  n  necessity  for  differences?  In  China,  the  Chinese 
arc  governed  by  the  Chinese  cerepioniul,  aod  the  Tartars  by  theirs ;  aud  yet 
there  is  no  nation  iu  tlic  world  that  aima  so  niucli  at  Lranquillity-  If  the  people 
observe  the  laws,  wInU  signifies  it  whether  Uiesc  laws  arc  the  same  ?" 
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HiiTing  rogErcl  to  what  is  here  said  as  to  those  rrho  look  upon 
uniformiCif  as  the  highest  ideal,  wc  caunot  tbink  uniforroity  is  "  the 
highest  ideal"  of  Sir  Arthur  Uobhousc.  Turning  then  further  hack, 
we  find  tbe  foUuving  passage  :— 

"The  queglion  ra«e5,  not  by  the  Government  of  India,  who  are  only 
moTing  oo  welt  nmrked  line?,  bnt  by  the  non-officini  conimunit}'  and  their 
abeUors  in  Eu^lnni),  i«  between  two  mothoiU  of  governing  Indtu.  What 
gObd  shall  wc  aim  at '!  AVlml  ideal  xhall  vrc  set  before  our  eyes  ?  '  Our  own 
mpremacy,'  says  one  set  of  thinW-r*)  'The  wclfuri;  of  the  Indians,'  saya 
aoothcr." 

Xow  discarding  the  term  ludiaos  as  a  very  misleading  term  withoi^t 
any  (letinitc  aiguificatioii,  and  substituting  for  it  "  the  people  of  the 
couutry,"  most  right-thinking  nicn  will  agree  that  the  goal  we 
shoiiid  aim  at — the  ideal  wc  should  set  before  our  eyes — is  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  country.  Tbe  slrougest  advocates  of 
"  our  own  supremacy"  would,  no  doubt,  and  I  believe  rightly,  hold 
that  it  was  necessary  to  luaiutaiu  that  supremacy,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  tbe  country,  who,  so  far 
from  forming  a  homogeneous  body  properly  describetl  by  one 
name,  comprise  a  great  variety  of  races.  Again,  Sir  Arthur  Ilob- 
house  ioyA,  that  "  those  who  put  our  supremacy  iu  the  furej^rouud 
would  not  adoiit  that  it  ia  for  tlie  woiraro  of  the  Indians  to  attain 
surh  mental  and  political  stature  as  would  enable  them  to  mauago 
their  own  affairs."  However  that  may  be,  many  of  the  opponents  of 
this  Dill,  aa  I  know  full  well,  are  strongly  and  earnestly  desirous 
that  the  people  of  the  conntry  should  attain  the  highest  measure 
of  mental  and  political,  andj  I  would  add,  moral  stature.  Hence 
Si*  Arthur  Hobhouse  is  wrong  in  treating  the  issue  as  being, 
whether  or  no  we  are  to  legislate  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  conntry.  The  issue  being  a  false  one,  as  is  clear  from  the 
speeches  in  Conncil  against  the  Bill— which  I  cannot  help  thinking 
Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  has  not  had  time  to  read — it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  into  the  many  pages  of  I'cry  excellent  arguments  and 
quotations  which  he  gives  na  upon  this  point. 

But  before  leaving  this  paiiiiagc,  I  must  observe  that  it  is  n 
matter  of  surprise  to  find  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  representing  the 
qnentiou  aa  one  between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  non- 
ofhcial  coiumtmitv  and  its  ahcttors  itt  this  country.  Where  is  the 
othcial  community  ?  Few  persons  have  had  better  opportunities 
than  I  have  had  of  ascertaining  o(Bcial  opinion  in  Bengal  upon  this 
subject,  and  I  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  official  opinion  in  Bengal 
is  all  but  unanimous  in  condemnation  of  the  men-sure.  Neither  do 
I  believe  that  the  rest  of  India  is  far  behind  Bengal  iu  this  respect. 
Any  doubt  as  to  this  will  soon  be  set  at  rest  by  a  perusul  of  the 
re]X)rts    of   tbe    Local     Ooverumcnts    upon    the    Bill    wliich     the 
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Goveroment  have  promiitcd  to  present  to  the  House  of  CoiuinoDa. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  thrno  reports  will,  iu  every  case,  not  only 
represent  the  o|iiuiou  of  the  head  of  each  Local  Government,  hut 
also  embody  the  opinions  of  tlic  principal  ofliccrs  under  him.  One 
more  observation  upon  thin  passa^^c.  I  fail  altogether  to  understand 
how  it  can  he  said  tliai  the  ijncation  was  not  raised  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  or  to  see  the  force  of  the  reason  allef^ed  in  support 
of  the  assertion — nnnicly,  "they  were  only  moving  on  well-marked 
lines."  Had  the  Government  not  raised  the  question,  would  or 
could  the  non-official  community  and  their  abettors  in  England 
have  raised  it  ?  And  if  Sir  Arthur  Hohhouse's  argument  proves 
anytliing,  it  proves  that  the  question  has  not  hecu  raised  at  all,  for 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  article  goes  to  show  that  the  non-official 
community  are  moTing  on  lines  only  too  well-marked  and  too  often 
troclden. 

I  regret  to  see  the  ahuse  and  contempt  which  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse 
thinks  fit  to  pour  upon  his  couutrymeu  In  India,  and  I  know  it 
is  undeserved.  In  it  uot  strange  that,  after  five  years'  residence  in 
India  as  the  snecessor  of  Mr.  Justice Stcpbea,  he evcu  now  "hardly 
linows"  the  reason  of  what  he  calls  the  "unwonted  qniescencc"  of  his 
countrymen  in  India  when  the  Act  of  1872  wa-s  passed 'r*  The  fact 
ia  that  it  was  due,  Hratly,  to  the  taet  and  judgment  of  his  pre- 
decessor, who,  finding  it  necessary  that  a  change  sbimld  he  made,  put 
the  matter  fairly  and  frankly  before  the  leaders  of  thfe  European 
community,  and,  secondly,  to  the  reasonableness  of  thiit  community, 
"who  at  once  accepted  the  change,  when  it  wai  shown  that  there 
■was  an  administrative  necessity  for  it  The  case^  cited  at  this  point 
-fcave  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question.  Let  me  tAe 
one  of  them :  a  European  was  charged  before  a  European  magis- 
trate,  and  convicted ;  he  appealed  to  the  High  Court,  and  the  case 
was  heard  before  two  judgea  of  the  High  Court,  one  a  barmter 
judge,  and  one  a  civilian  judge  of  great  experience,  reputed  to  be 
an  exceptionally  good  j  udge  of  fact.  They  differed  ;  the  latter  holding 
that  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  unreliable.  A  third  judge 
was  called  in,  and  eventually  tlic  conviction  wa*t  affirmed.  The 
European  community  was  generally  cf  opinion  that  the  decisiou 
was  incorrect,  and  there  was  much  excitement.  M'haiever  may  be 
said  about  this  cose,  it  has  nothing  mure  lu  ilo  with  the  matter  iu 
hand  than  the  Ticbbornc  case  has  to  do  with  the  Criminal  Code  Bill 
now  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

There  are  a  few  points  which  I  wish  to  advert  to  very  shortly,  in 
onlcr  to  show  that  they  have  not  been  overlooked.  The  pleasantry 
about  the  definition  of  "European  llritisb  subject"  in  the  Act  of  1872 
must  be  taken,  not  as  any  kind  of  argument  in  favour  of  the  BUI, 
but  as  a  criticism  on  the  drafting  of  the  section   by  Mr.  Justice 
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Stephen.  Wlmtevcr  its  faults,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  such 
as  to  have  called  for  amciidmeut  at  the  hadda  of  his  successor. 
AKftin,  whether  "what  is  to  he  required  to  be  removed"  is  jiroperly 
ilcRrribed  as  an  anomaly,  or  ii  hurtful  obstruction,  can  iu  no  way 
aflcct  tlie  question.  Even  the  Temple  Bar  griffin  is  unaffected  by 
the  many  names  it  has  been  called.  It  was  the  Government  of 
India,  in  its  circular  letter  to  the  Local  Governments,  that  first 
described  the  existing  state  of  the  taw  as  an  anomaly ;  and  in  that 
letter  the  anomaly  is  put  forward  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  reason 
for  the  pro})09ed  change.  But  it  is  said  that  there  is  both  admints- 
tratire  incoavenienco  and  personal  indignity  resulting  from  the 
present  law ;  and  in  order  to  show  that  this  is  so,  we  have  a 
quotation  from  what  1  presume  is  a  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Hunter's 
iprecb.  What  does  this  amount  to  ?  Dr.  Hunter  had  been 
arg:uiDg  to  the  effect  that  as  natives  had  been  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  burning  their  widows,  and  other  like  privileges,  they 
ooght  to  be  compensated  by  being  allowed  to  try  Europeans  on  criminal 
charges.  Coming  down  to  a  lower  and  more  practical  level,  he  said, 
"KeTertheiess,  if  a  distitict  administrative  necessity  had  not  arisen, 
I  should  decline  to  support  a  change  which  must  be  painful  to  an 
important  section  of  the  commuuity."  In  this  lie  was  undoubtedly 
right.  But  after  adverting  to  the  reports  of  tlic  Local  Government, 
bidi,  by  the  way,  are  very  far  from  justifying  the  present  liill,  he 
on  to  cite  instances  to  prove  the  administrative  necessity.  1  nm 
that  the  case  of  Mr.  Dutt  has  been  brought  np  at  all,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  Sir  Arthur  Hohhouse  would  have  left  out  this  instance 
had  he  known  that  Dr.  Hunter  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
difffercd  in  Council  as  to  the  facts,  and  that  this  difference  appeared 
upon  the  original  report.  Dr.  Hunter  cannot  claim  much,  if  any, 
practical  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1872,  whilst  no  one 
has  had  more  experience  of  it  than  the  Lieutenant-Governor ;  and  in 
his  speech  he  said  that  there  were  many  facta  which  be  could  bring 
forward  to  sapport  the  contention  of  a  previous  sjicnkcr  that  there 
was  no  adminifltratire  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  matter.  \n 
regards  Bengal,  his  testimony  npoit  this  point  must  be  taken  to  be 
caacluBive.  Let  ua  see  how  it  stands  a*  regards  the  solitary 
hutance  in  Bombay.  The  argument  in  in  effect,  that  if  a  dropped 
raflway  scheme  were  revised,  and  if  Europeans  came  in  to  superin- 
tend the  making  of  the  railway,  and  if  these  Europeans  committed 
crimen,  and  if  these  crimes  were  of  such  a  serious  character  as  to  re- 
tiuire  to  he  tried  by  the  Sessions  Judge,  and  if  they  were  not  of  audi 
a  serious  character  as  to  be  fit  to  be  tried  by  the  High  Court,  an 
adminiatralire  difficulty  would  arise.  There  are  too  many  "ifs"  here  for 
any  reasonable  man  to  say  that  the  law  ought  to  be  altered  to  meet 
iQch  a  hypothetical  case  i  and  even  in  case  the  hypothetical  criminal  did 
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turn  up,  the  adniiaistrative  didiculty  \Tould  be  at  once  solved  under 
tlic  prreeut  law  by  bis  being  scut  for  trial  to  the  next  district,  and 
Mr.  Tagorc  would  be  rclievetl  from  discharging  a  very  unpleasant 
duty.  Dr.  Hunter  says,  that  if  it  were  necessary  be  could  multiply 
examples,  but  he  clearly  could  not  without  going  into  t}ic  realms  of 
fiction,  w  these  are  adniitledly  the  only  tvi'o  instauccs  in  the  whole 
of  India.  So  much,  then,  for  the  adtninistrativo  necessity.  I  see 
no  pcrKonnl  indignity  timt  either  of  these  gentlemen  are  imffering 
under;  and  if  they  ilo  think  themselves  filighled,  that  can  aOurd  uo 
reason  for  subjecting  all  the  Europeans  iu  India  to  tribunals  which 
frould  give  tlicui  no  satisfaction,  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  inspire 
the  strongest  possible  distrust. 

If  there  is  an  invidious  distinction  which  it  ts  thought  desirable  to 
remove,  let  us  give  the  natives,  so  far  as  coureniently  may  be,  the 
right  of  being  tried  by  natives.  Xo  European  can  object  to  this; 
and  if  natives  show  a  preference  for  being  tried  by  their  own  cotmtry- 
mcn,  it  will  mucli  stimulate  the  demand  for  native  magistrates  and 
judges.  If  we  went  on  in  the  direction  of  giving  natives  as  full 
a  right  of  appeal,  and  of  obtaining  their  release  from  illegal  custody 
as  we  give  to  Europeans,  we  should  be  doing  the  natiyes  somo 
practical  good,  and  vastly  improving  their  position,  without  in  any 
way  lowering  the  position  of  the  Europeans.  And  that  this  Bill  does 
lower  their  position  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  important  provisions, 
entirely  unnoticed  by  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  which  disqualify  for 
tbe  first  time  nil  Europeans,  who  are  not  Governmeut  serraats  of 
the  classes  sp<eciflcd  in  the  Bill,  from  being  appointed  Justices  of  the 
Peace. 

What  hare  been  the  results  of  the  introduction  of  the  Bill?  They 
have  already  been  most  disastrous  and  deplorable.  Having  kuown 
India  more  or  less  for  the  last  twenty  years,  I  cau  say  that  I 
have  never  seen  race  feeling  and  race  antagonism  so  ram])ant  as  at 
the  present  time ;  and  men  who  are  able  to  speak  for  a  somewhat 
longer  period,  say,  and  1  believe  truly,  that  uo  such  feeling  has 
existed  since  the  Mutiny.  It  is  all  very  well  here  at  home  to 
say  that  the  excitement  is  uot  worth  consideration :  but  u  perusal  of 
CTCU  the  spL-echcs  iu  Council  iu  favour  of  the  Bill  will  show  that 
this  is  uot  the  view  held  iu  Indio.  From  the  speeches  of  the 
Comraander-in- Chief  and  the  military  member  of  Council,  it  appears 
that  the  Bill  has  not  only  caused  the  volunteers  to  contemplate 
ZQsigniug  ea  maste,  but  has  even  created  disaOection  amongst  the 
£uropcan  troops  :  still  we  arc  to  persist  in  this  step  towards  the 
litgheat  ideal?  Surely  it  is  for  those  who  advocate  this  change^ 
to  show  that  some  great  practical  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  it 
■which  will  amply  compensate  for  the  great  evils  which  even  its  intro- 
duction has  caused.     But  Sir  iVrthur   makes  no  attempt   to  show 
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anytliing  of  the  kmtl.  Had  Lord  HipoQ  foreseen  the  results  already 
bronght  about,  I  feel  sure  that  nothing  would  hare  induced  him  to 
take  in  haad  such  a  measure.  The  story  of  ita  origin  is  instructive, 
and  I  give  it  iu  Lord  Kipou's  words,  when  speaking  ou  the  Uiil  of 
1882:— 

"And  now  I  will  proceed  to  atatp,  very  hricfly,  the  liistory  of  this  trans- 

■ction.     Som^EhmfT  wus  muij,  upon  tli4>  occ»^oii  of  iha  intriKliiclion  of  this 

Bill,  by  Sir  Jotitulro  Mohiin  Ta^on^  iibout  nu  undertaking  which  had  been 

given  him  last  yca.r,  that  ihix  subject  would  be  considered  by  Uie  CiovL-rnment 

of  India.     What  took  pUc4  oa  tlint  occasion  was  tliis :  when  the  Crtmin«l< 

Procedure   Code  was  before   the   Council  last   year,  oae  of  mj   honciiirabJe 

E,4iolle^;nes,  I  cannot  exactly  remember  which,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Select 

Cotnmitteo  on  that  Bill,  came  lo  me  and  aaid  that  Maharajah  Jotindro  )(ohtm 

Tagorc  had  told  the  Select  Coinmitiee  that  he  intfudt'd  to  raise  the  question 

of  the  powers  of  native  magistrates  to  exercise  jtirisdiction  over  Buropean 

British  subjects.     That  was  at  a  time  when  the  Bill  hud  nearly  re;iGhe(l  its 

liulMage;  and  my  hoDOurable  colleague  said,  wiih  pcrlcct  justice,  that  it 

would  be  eotircly  iiDpo«siblo  to  tako  up  a  quvstiuu  uf  such  maguiludo  upon 

L.lhat  stag«  of  th«  Bill ;  and  he  said  Vi  mu,  '  I  Ihiuk  if  yuu  vrnm  lu  spuak  to  the 

VUahsrsjah  aod  tell  him  that  if  ho  did  uot  bring  lliu  matter  Eorward  now,  the 

l^aeedoii   would  be  considered  by  the  Govenimenl,  he  probably  would  not 

'praa  bis  notice  of  amendmejit.'     ]  replied,  '  I  will  consult  uty  colleagues/  and 

1  did  consult  the  members  of  the  Extrcutivn  (>overi)mt<nt  at  that  lime,  and  it 

was  with  their  full  consent  Th.it  I  told  tlio  Maharnjah  Jocindro  Mohun  TagOTe 

that  the  subject  in  which  ht!  wait  interested  should  receive  the  full  considero- 

tioD  of  the  Government     Of  course,  by  so  saying,  I  ga\*c  no  pledge  whatever 

fo  the  Maharajali  as  to  what  \Tould  be  the  dcciaion  at  which  the  Oovcmmeat 

would  nltimately  arriva     AH  that  I  did  say  was,  and  that  promise  I  and  my 

_  aca  ittleuded  lo  keep,  that  we  would  considt^r  this  (juestion  after  the 

Criffliiul  Procedure  Co<le  hud  [lateed." 

The  Maharajah  having  ohtained  this  promise,  was  not  likely  to 
LTBSt  without  moving  Sir  Ashley  Kdcn  on  his  hchalf ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  thought  dcairabln  that  the  repi'csctitation  to  Sir  Aahley 
Eden  should  be  put  into  writing.  At  any  ratt;,  in  course  of  time 
the  Viceroy  reccivea  the  well-known  but  somewhat  ambiguous  letter 
ofSir  Aablcy  Edcu,  containing  the  representation  of  Mr.  Gupta; 
and,  unfortuDatcly,  Lord  Eipon  read  the  letter  as  meaning  that  the 
time  for  action  was  the  present,  whereas  accordiug  to  another  con- 
straction  the  time  for  action  would  ouly  come  when  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity arrived.  Wherever  the  chief  bJame  ought  to  rest — and  it 
seems  that  it  ought  to  rest  with  those  of  Lord  Ili2>on'-s  advisers  who 
bad  most  experience  of  the  country — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
remedy  may  be  found.  But  it  will  assuredly  be  idle,  aud  uor&e 
than  idle,  to  persist,  as  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  would  have  the  Govem- 
mvut  of  India  do,  in  a  reckless  disregard  of  facts,  which  force  them- 
adves  only  too  painfully  upon  their  notice,  aud  to  seek  to  justify 
their  action  by  pleading  that  they  are  aiming  at  "  the  lugheat 
ideaL" 

L.  P.  Plch. 
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ON  a  "bright  calm  day  in  the  autumu  of  1872 — that  portion  of  the 
year  called,  1  beiiere,  iu  America  the  ludiau  summer — I  made 
a  piigriniage  to  the  modest  birthplace  of  Couut .  Kuaiford,  the 
originator  of  the  Royal  Institution.  My  guide  on  the  uccaaiou  was 
Dr.  George  Ellis  of  fioeton,  and  a  more  competent  guide  1  could 
not  hare  had.  To  Dr.  Ellis  the  American  At-ademy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  hod  committed  the  task  of  writing  a  Ufe  of  Humford,  and  this 
labour  of  love  had  been  accomplished  in  18/1,  a  year  prior  to  my  visit  to 
the  United  States.  The  name  of  Rumford  was  Benjamin  Thompson, 
For  thirty  years  he  was  the  contemporary  of  another  Benjamin, 
who  reached  a  level  of  fame  an  high  an  his  own.  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Benjamin  ''I'homp&on  were  born  within  twelve 
miles  of  each  other,  and  for  six  of  the  thirty  years  just  rcfcrrnl 
to,  the  one  lived  in  England  and  the  oilier  in  France.  Yet, 
Dr.  Fills  infnrnisi  ua,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  tlu-y  ever  saw 
each  other,  or  were  in  any  way  acquainted  with  each  other,  or, 
indcwl.  Felt  the  least  interest  in  each  other.  The  name  and  fame  of 
Rumfonl,  which  were  resotiant  in  EuroiKs  at  the  bcginniiif?  of  this 
century,  have  fallen  iu  England  into  general  oblivion.  To  scientilic 
men,  howe%'cr,  his  figure  presents  itself  with  singular  imprcssi%'ene33 
at  the  present  day.  This  result  in  mainly  ilue  to  the  establishment, 
in  recent  times,  of  the  grand  scientilic  generalisation  known  as  the 
Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat.  Boyle,  and  Hookc,  and  Locke,  and 
Leibnitz,  had  already  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  this  theory. 
But  by  experiments  conducted  on  a  scale  unexampled  at  the  time, 
and  by  reasonings,  founded  on  these  experiments,  of  singular  force 
d  penetration,  Rumford  has  made  himself  a  conspicuous  landmark 
the  history  of  the   theory.      His   inference  from  his  cspcrimentft 
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was  scored  in  favour  of  thusu  philosophers  vho  leM  tiat  h^t  la  a 
form  of  moliou. 

llie  towD  of  Wobum,  connected  in  my  memory  with  a  culttratcd 
companioD,  irith  genial  sunshine  and  the  bright  colouring  ur,\nKTican 
tree9,  is  nine  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Button,  lu  North 
Woburn,  a  little  way  08*,  on  March  'iG,  1753,  Uumfurd  was  born. 
He  came  of  people  vhu  had  to  labour  for  their  livelihood,  who 
tilled  their  own  fields,  cut  their  own  timber  and  fuel,  worked  at 
their  faried  trades,  and  thus  maiutaiucd  the  independence  of  New 
England  yeomen.  Thoropaou'a  father  died  before  he  was  two  years 
old.  His  mother  married  again,  changing  her  name  to  Pierce,  and  had 
children  by  her  second  husband  ;  but  the  aflectiou  between  her  and 
her  (irat-born  remained  strong  and  unbroken  to  the  end  of  her  life. 
The  boy  was  placed  nnder  the  core  of  gnardianjt,  from  whom  his 
stepfather,  Josiah  Pierce,  received  a  weekly  allowance  of  two  ahilliugs 
and  hvepcncc  for  the  child's  maintenance.  Young  Thompson  re- 
ceived his  first  cdiirntion  from  Mr.  John  Fowie,  graduate  of  Harrard 
College,  "an  acromplinhed  and  faithful  man."  He  also  went  to 
a  school  at  Byfield,  kept  by  a  relation  of  his  own.  At  the  ngc  of 
elcrcn,  he  was  placed  for  a  time  nnder  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Hill,  "  an 
able  teacher  in  Mcdford,"  adjoining  Wobiirn.  The  lad's  mind  was 
ever  active,  and  bis  iuveotioa  incessantly  exercised,  but  for  the  roost 
part  ou  subjects  beside  liis  daily  work.  In  relation  to  that  work,  he 
came  to  be  regarded  as  "indolent,  flighty,  and  uuprouiiBiug."  His 
guardians,  at  length  thinking  it  advisable  to  cliaugo  his  vocation, 
mpprcoticcd  him  in  October,  1770,  to  Mr.  John  Applctou,  of  Salem, 
an  imjwrter  of  British  goods.  Here,  however,  iustead  of  i\ooiug 
cnstomcra  to  bis  master's  counter,  he  occupied  himself  with  tools  aud 
implements  hidden  bcueuth  it.  Ho  is  reported  to  have  been  a  skilful 
musician,  passionately  fond  uf  music  of  every  kind ;  aud  during  his 
stay  with  Mr.  Applcton,  whenever  he  could  do  so  without  belug 
heard,  he  solaced  his  leisure  by  peribrmances  on  the  violin. 

liy  the  llev.  Thomas  Barnard,  minister  of  iSalem,  and  his  son, 
jouog  Thompson  was  taught  algebra,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  By 
self- practice,  he  became  an  able  and  accurate  draughtsman.  He  did 
not  escape  that  last  infirmity  of  ingenious  minds,  the  desire  to  eon- 
itmct  a  perpetual  motiou.  He  breaks  ground  in  physics,  by 
questioning  his  friend  Mr.  Baldwin  as  to  the  direction  pursued 
by  rays  of  light  under  certain  conditions;  he  desires  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  change  of  colour  which  fire  proiluccs  in  clay. 
"  Please,"  he  adds,  "  to  give  the  nature,  cascneo,  beginning  of 
existence,  and  rise  of  the  wind  in  general,  with  the  whole  theory 
ibcrcof,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  all  questions  relative  thereto.^' 
One     might    supiwse     him    to    be    preparing    for  a     competitive 
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exanbikHon.  He  ^tw  expert  in  drawing  caricatures,  &  spirited 
(frmip  of  wjiicli  lia»  liccn  rcpr«lucc(J  by  Dr.  I-lIIis.  It  is  called 
n  Council  of  State,  and  embracer  a  jackass  witb  twelve  human 
beadi.  In  1701J,  Im  chaogi^  his  place  in  Salem  for  a  sitnation  in  a 
ctrj-fifooik  atora  in  Boston,  and  soon  afterwards  began  the  stadjr  of 
medicine  under  Dr.  John  Hay,  of  Wobum. 

Tliompion  keeps  a  atrict  acconnt  of  his  debts  to  Dr.  Hay;  credita 
him  with  a  patr  of  leather  gloves;  credibi  Mrs.  Hay  with  knitting 
him  a  pair  of  stockingi.  These  items  he  tacks  on  to  tlic  more 
•erkitu  eoct  of  his  Imard  from  Dceembcr,  1770,  to  June,  1772,  at 
forty  shillingB,  old  ciirrcnry,  per  week,  amounting  to  i;i56.  Tlie 
specie  payments  of  Tbom^ison  were  infinitesimal,  eight  of  them 
atnonnting  in  the  aggregate  to  £2.  His  further  forms  of  payment 
itiuatrate  the  habits  of  the  community  in  which  he  dwelt.  U'ant  of 
money  caused  them  to  fall  back  upon  barter.  He  debits  Dr.  Ha,y 
with  an  amusing  and  diversified  list  of  articles  the  ralue  of 
which  no  doubt  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  between  them. 
The  lovo  of  order  which  afterwards  rnled  the  actioiia  of  the 
man,  was  incipient  in  the  boy.  At  seventeen,  be  thus  spaced 
out  the  four  and  twenty  hours  of  a  single  day :  "  From  eleven 
to  six,  sleep.  (Jet  up  at  six  o'clock  and  wash  my  hands  and 
face.  From  six  to  eight,  exercise  one  half,  and  study  one 
half.  From  eight  to  ten,  breakfast,  attend  prayers,  &c.  From  ten 
to  twelve,  study  all  the  time.  From  twelve  to  oue,  dine.  &c.  From 
one  to  four,  sludy  constantly.  From  four  to  five,  relieve  ray  mind 
by  Home  diversion  or  exercise.  From  live  tdl  bedtime,  follow  what 
my  inclination  leads  mc  to ;  whetlier  it  be  to  go  abroad,  or  stay  at 
home  and  read  either  Auatomy,  X'hysic,  or  Chemistry,  or  any  other 
book  I  want  to  peruse." 


In  1771  he  managed,  by  walking  daily  from  Woburn  to  Cambridge, 
and  back,  a  di&tancc  of  some  sixteen  miles,  to  attend  the  lectures  on 
natural  pliiloaophy,  delivered  by  Professor  Winthrop  In  Harvard 
College.  He  taught  Mchool  for  a  abort  time  at  Wilmington,  and 
aderwanla  for  six  M'ccka  ami  three  days  at  Brarlfurd,  where  his 
repute  rose  so  high  tliat  he  received  a  call  to  Concord,  a  town  of 
New  Hampshire,  situated  higher  up  than  Bradford  on  the  river 
Mcrrimac.  The  Indian  name  of  Concord  was,  according  to 
Dr.  Ellis,  Pcnaeook,  but  Appleton's  Cyelopjcdia  states  it  to 
have  been  Musquctaquid.  Emerson's  poem  of  tliis  title  is  in 
harmony  with  the  Cyclopiedta.  In  17^J3  it  had  been  incorporated 
«  town  in  Ksse\  county,  Massachusetts.  Some  of  the  early 
in  that  connty  bad  come  from  our  own  Essex ;  and, 
I  pronunciation,  they  carried  with  them  the  name  of 
ih    Essex    town,   Romford^  of  brewery  celebrity.     They, 
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Ehowcxtr,  chinged  the  first  o  into  it,  c&lliog  the  Amcricnn  towa 
Ramford.  Strife  had  dccuttciI  as  to  Ihc  county  or  State  to  vliich 
Rumford  belonged.  Hut  the  matter  was  amicabl}'  settled  at  lost ; 
tttd  to  deuotc  the  subsequent  harmonyj  the-  iiamc  was  changed  from 
Rnmrord  to  Concord.  This  sweetly  quiet  spot  is  historically  famous 
from  its  being  the  place  where  British  soldiers  first  fell  iu  the 
American  war ;  and  within  the  present  century  its  fame  has  been 
cuhanced  by  the  life  and  death  of  Ralph  Waldo  Eincnon.  In  later 
years,  when  honours  fell  thick  upon  him,  Tliompson  was  made  a 
Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  He  chose  for  his  title  Count 
Kumford,  iu  memory  of  his  early  association  with  Coneord.* 

In  Concord,  at  the  time  of  Thompson's  arrival,  there  dwelt  the 
widow  of  a  Colonel  Rolle  with  her  infant  son.  Her  husbaud 
had  died  in  December  1771,  leaving  a  large  estate  behind  hiro. 
Rumford  was  indebted  to  Mrs.  llolfe's  father,  the  Hct.  Timothy 
■\Valkcr,  for  eonnsci,  and  to  her  brother  for  civility  and  hospitality. 
There  the  widow  and  teacher  met,  and  their  meeting  was  a  prelude 
to  their  niarriagc.  Rumford,  soiucwhat  ungallantly,  told  his  friend 
Pictet  in  after  years  that  she  married  him  rather  than  he  her.  She 
was  obviously  a  woman  of  decision.  As  soon  as  they  were  engaged, 
an  old  curricle,  left  by  her  father,  was  fished  up,  and,  therein  mounted, 
ahe  carried  her  betrothed  to  Boston,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of 
the  tailor  and  hairdresser.     This  journey  involved  a  drtre  of  sixty 

P  miles.  On  tlic  return  they  called  at  the  house  of  Thompson's 
mother,  who,  when  abc  saw  him,  is  reported  to  hare  exclaimed, 
**  Why,  Bcu,  my  »on,  how  could  you  go  ond  lay  out  all  your 
winter'a  eaminga  in  finery?"  Thompson  was  nineteen  when  he 
married,  his  wife  being  thirty-three. 

On  t>rc  critical  occasionii  in  tbe  life  of  thia  extraordinary  man  bis 
appearance  on  horseback  ai)|)arc!itly  determined  the  issues  of  that  life. 
As  be  rode  at  a  rcricw  of  the  Briti.th  snldicrs  at  Dover,  New  Hamp- 
aliire,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1772,  his  figure  attracted  the  attention 
of  Gorpmor  WVntwnrth,  and  on  ihe  day  following  he  was  the  great 
man's  guest.     So  impressed  was  Wentworth  with  his  eonvorsation 

*  In  the  aotaiDD  of  IS|2,  acoumpanied  by  my  hicli-nuiKlcd  friaud  uiil  r«lativi>, 
Oencral  Hcctnf  TyndAlt-,  I  t|ieiit  &  ohtinnine  (t»y  witli  I'.menou  at  K'anattd.  Soaut  time 
Itfaviutialy  hia  hutiao  hiu)  b«tiu  iliMdrxiycii  by  lira,  uid  wbile  >t  wiw  rvbulding  hu 
ocnnpiHl  (be  vUi  MutiM  ir'ndeted  fnuiona  by  Hawtburno.  ll«  ■bowvil  nit  tbe  spot  boiidc 
tibaMeiviinac,  wbcn-  ih.-  lint  two  Eo^lUh'soldiara  foil,  on  the  9th  uf  April,  Ij'S.  We 
alM  mw  then  tbe  CoBainl  obclUk.  mArking  tbi'^  groun*) 

"  When  one*  the  cDtbAttlcU  tximeta  stood. 
Aod  dr«l  tb*  shot  hoanl  round  tbe  world." 
W«ir«ra  «ft«rwardi  drirL-nby  nin«rs»n  bimni'If  t<i  Iftington,  talking  on  tlie  vayof 
|Mto  aad  iKwtfy,  tmA  puttioft  wi«a>ce  for  the  tiuiv  uuder  n  bimbsL  W*  halted  near  tbv 
CsmBon,  ao  aj  to  oiulue  m»  to  i&tj>ecl  tb«  moDiiRi&nV  1'ba  iDacnpliim  coutoiued  kiido 
rtroi^  nwcMrioiM  rrgnnlirg  llritialt  n^rflsaiou.  Vd  rctaTDUiv,  >  remarked  th;\t  tbffy 
wiMvall  Bntona  mttltetini)? — tbe  cc]Iout*ti>  b«ing  truiT  Brituii*  Uisntbur  ass&ilanta.  ft 
KW.  ic  {Kt,  Ewex  sgaiuit  Ebkcx  ;  und  nlivn  I  awkv  uf  thu  uudeainbility  of  ombftUnisg 
IB  bitter  words  th«  nenory  of  s  family  quarrel,  KmenoQ  niuilingly  ancntcd. 
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that  he  at  once  made  op  bis  miod  to  attach  him  to  the  pulilic 
service.  To  secure  this  wise  end  he  adopted  uuwisc  mcaDs,  "  A 
vacaucy  having  occured  in  a  majorship  iu  the  Second  Provincial 
Rcffimcnt  of  New  Hampshire,  Governor  Weatworth  at  once  cotn- 
miwioocd  Thompson  to  hll  it  ■/'  thus  placiu^  him  over  the  heads 
of  TctiTauK  with  intiuitcly  stronger  claima.  He  rapidly  bccumc 
a  favourite  irith  the  governor,  and  ou  his  proposing,  soon  after 
his  apiKiintmcot,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  White  Mountains, 
Wcntworth  nut  only  fell  in  with  the  idea,  but  promised,  if  his 
public  duties  pcrmiltei],  to  take  part  in  the  survey  himself.  At  the 
time  vhcD  he  exercised  this  intluenee,  Thompson  waa  not  quite 
twenty  years  old. 

Through  oflicial  unwisdom,  tiuhappily  not  confined  to  that  age, 
the  ferment  of  discontent  with  the  legislation  of  the  mother  country 
had  spread  in  1771  throughout  the  colony.  Clubs  and  committees 
were  formed  which  often  compelled  men  to  take  sides  before  the 
requisite  data  for  forming  a  clear  judgment  bad  been  obtained. 
"Our  candour/' says  Dr.  KUis,  "  must  persuade  us  to  allow  that 
there  were  reasons,  or  at  least  prejudices  and  apprehensions  which 
might  lead  honest  and  right<bcarted  men,  lovers  and  friends  of  their 
btrtbland,  to  oppose  the  rising  spirit  of  independence  as  inflamed  by 
demagogues,  and  as  forl>oding  discomfiture  and  mischief."  Thompson 
became  "suspect."  He  was  known  to  be  on  friendly  terras  with 
Governor  Wentworth;  but  then  the  governor,  when  be  gave  Thompson 
Ids  commission,  was  highly  popular  in  the  province.  Prior  to  his 
accession  to  office  Weotwortb  had  strongly  opposed  every  measui-e  of 
Great  Britain  which  was  rL-gardcd  as  eucrouchiug  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  colouists.  Ue  thought  himself,  nevertheless,  iu  duty  bound  to  stand 
by  the  royal  authority  whcu  it  was  openly  defied;  and  tliis  naturally 
rendered  him  obnoxious, 

''There  waa  something,"  says  Dr.  Ellis,  "exceedingly  humiliatiug 

and  degrading  tu  a  man  of  au  iudepeudeut  and  self-respecting  spirit 

in  the  con<litiun!>  imposed  at   times  by  the  '  ^Jous  of  Liberty,'  iu  the 

process  of  cleansing  himself  from   the  taint  of  Toryism."      Human 

nature  is  everywhere   the   same,  and   to  protect   a  eheriithcd  cause 

these    "  sous    of    liberty "    sometimes    adopted    the    tactics    of   the 

papal  inquisition.     SuUeu  defiance  was  the  attitude  of  ThompsoD, 

and  public  feeling  grew  day  by  day  more  exasperated  against  -him. 

In  the  summer  of   1774,  lie  foiled  his  accusers    before  a  committee 

appointed  to  inquire  into  his  conduct.      The   acquittal,    hovrever, 

gave   him   but   little    relief,  and    extra-judicial    plots    were    formed 

against    him.     The  Concord    mob   resolved  at  length   to  take   the 

r   into    their    own    hands.     One     day   they    collected    round 

use,  and  witli  hoots  and   yells  demanded  that   he  should  be 

ed  up  to  them.      Having  got  wind  of  the  matter,  he  cacafcd 
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in  time;  and  on  the  assurance  of  Mrs.  Thouipson  and  her  brother 
Colonel  Walker  that  he  had  quitted  Concord  the  mob  dispersed. 
"  To  have  tarried  at  Concord/'  be  writes  to  his  fathcr-in-latr  at  this 
time,  '*  and  have  stood  another  trial  at  the  bir  of  the  populace 
would  donbtlc&«  hare  been  Attended  with  unhappy  consequences, 
as  my  innocence  would  have  stood  me  in  no  Rtcad  against  the 
prejudices  of  an  enraged  infatuated  multitude — and  much  less  against 
the  determined  villany  of  my  inTeteratc  enemies,  who  strive  to  raise 
their  popularity  on  the  rains  of  my  character." 

He  returued  to  bis  mother's  house  in  ^Vobura,  where  he  was 
joined  by  his  wife  and  child.  While  they  were  with  him,  shots  were 
exchanged  and  blood  was  shed  at  Concord  and  Lexington.  Thompson 
WAS  at  length  arrested,  and  confined  in  Woburn.  A  "  Committee  of 
Correspondence"  was  formed  to  inquire  into  his  conduct.  lie 
conducted  his  own  defence,  and  was  uj^aiu  acquitted.  The  com- 
mitcce,  however,  refused  to  make  the  acquittal  a  public  one,  lest,  it 
was  alleged,  it  should  offend  these  who  liad  sought  for  a  couriction. 
Despair  and  disguttt  took  itoHCuion  of  him  more  and  more.  In  a 
long  letter  addressed  to  his  father-in-law  from  Woburu,  he  defends 
his  entire  course  of  conduct.  His  principal  otlenee  was  probably 
negative ;  for  silcuce  at  the  time  was  deemed  tantamount  to  antag- 
onism. During  a  brief  period  of  farming,  he  had  had  working  for 
him  some  deserters  from  the  Urititih  army  in  Boston.  These  he 
persuaded  tu  gu  back,  and  this  was  urged  as  a  crime  against  him. 
He  defended  himself  with  spirit,  declaring,  after  ho  had  explained 
his  motires,  that  if  this  action  were  a  crime,  he  gloried  in  being  a 
criminal.  He  had  made  uj)  his  mind  to  quit  u  country  which  had 
treated  him  so  ill ;  dcroutly  wishing,  "  that  the  happy  time  may 
aoou  come  when  1  may  return  to  my  family  in  i>eacc  and  safety,  and 
when  every  individual  in  America  may  sit  down  under  his  own  vine 
and  under  his  own  Jig  trce^  ami  have  none  to  make  him  afraid." 
On  October  13ih,  17/5,  he  quitted  Woburn,  reached  the  shore 
of  Karraganscit  Bay  where  he  went  on  board  a  British  frigate. 
In  tliis  vessel  he  was  conveyed  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  until 
the  town  was  evacuated  Ijy  tlic  British  troops.  The  news  of  this 
catastrophe  was  carried  by  him  to  England.  Theuec forward, 
till  tlic  eloso  of  the  war,  he  was  on  the  Knglish  side. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  Thompson  was  the 
readiness  with  which  he  caught  the  manners  and  fell  into  the  ways 
of  great  people.  This  quality  probably  eorineets  itself  with  that 
"  over-love  of  splendour"  which  his  friend  Baldwin  ascribes  to  htm. 
On  the  Sngijsh  side  the  American  War  was  begun,  continued,  and 
ended,  in  ignorance.  Blunder  followed  blunder,  and  defeat  fallowed 
defeat,  until  l:nowle<lge  which  ought  to  have  been  ready  at  the  outset 
came  too  late.     Thompson  for  a  time  was  the  vehicle  of  such  belated 
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knowledge.  He  wan  immediately  attached  to  tlie  Colonial  Office, 
then  ruled  over  by  Ijord  George  Germain.  Cuvier,  in  his  *Eloge/ 
thus  described  his  first  interview  with  that  Minister.  "  Ou  this 
occasion  by  the  clearness  of  his  details  and  the  gracefulness  of  his 
manners,  he  iusinuated  himself  so  far  into  the  graces  of  Lord  George 
Oennoin  that  ho  took  him  into  his  employment."  With  Ijord  George 
he  frequently  breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped,  and  was  occasionally 
his  guest  in  the  country.  At  Stoneland  Lodge,  the  residence  of  Xx>rd 
George,  his  celebratctl  experiments  ou  gunpowder  began,  lie  was  a 
born  experimentalist,  handy,  ingenious,  full  of  devices  to  meet  prac- 
tical needs.  He  turned,  his  attention  to  improvements  ia  niilitani' 
matters ;  devised  and  procured  the  adoption  of  bayonets  for  the 
fusees  of  the  llors'c  Guards,  to  he  used  in  lighting  on  foot.  The 
results  of  his  experiments  ou  gunpowder  were  commnnieated  lo'Sir 
Joseph  fiauks.  He  toon  became  intimati;  with  $ir  Joseph,  and  in 
1779,  he  was  elected  FeIlo»'  of  the  Iloyal  Society. 

When  the  war  bad  Ijecnme  hopclcHS,  many  of  the  exiles  who  had 
been  true  to  the  Royalist  cause  came  to  England,  where  Thompson's 
official  ]K)sition  imposed  on  him  the  duty  of  assuaging  their  miscriee 
and  adjusting  their  claims.  Tliongh  no  evidenco  exists  "  tliat  he 
failed  to  do  in  any  case  what  duty  and  friendliness  rc{iuired  of  him," 
he  did  not  entirely  escape  the  censure  of  his  outlawed  fellow 
countrymen.  One  of  them  in  particular  had  been  a  judge  in  Salem 
when  Thompson  was  a  shop-boy  in  Apploton's  store.  Judge  Curwcu 
complained  of  !tis  fair  appearance  and  uncaudid  bcharionr.  He  must 
hftTC  keenly  felt  the  singulnr  reversal  in  their  relations.  "  Tbis  young 
mftn,"  says  the  judge,  "  when  a  shop-lad  to  my  next  neighbour,  ever 
appeared.  actiTc,  good  natiired,  and  sensible;  by  a  strange  con- 
currence of  events,  he  is  now  Under. Secretary  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  Lord  George  Germain,  a  Secretary  to  Georgia, 
lD»{>cctor  of  all  the  clothing  sent  to  America,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant  of  Horse  OragoonM,  at  Xcw  York;  his  income  from 
these  sources  is,  1  have  been  told,  near  £70(X)*  a  year — a  sum 
infinitely  beyond  his  most  sangtiiuo  expectnlions.*' 

As  the  pro9|)ccta  of  the  war  darkened,  Thompson's  patron  became 
more  and  more  the  object  of  attack.  The  people  bad  been  taxed  in 
vaia.  England  was  entangled  in  Continental  war,  and  it  became 
gradually  recognixed  that  the  subjugation  of  the  colony  was  impossible. 
To  Thompsou's  credit,  be  it  recorded,  he  showed  no  tendency  to  desert 
the  cause  he  had  espoused,  when  he  found  it  to  be  a  tailing  one.  In 
1782,  his  chief  was  driven  from  power,  and  ut  this  critical  time  he 
accepted  the  commisaion  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  army, 
and  returned  to  America  with  u  view  of  rallying  for  a  final  stand 
such  forces  as  be  might  find  capable  of  organization.  He  took  with 
him  four  pieces  of  artillery,  with  which  lie  made  experiments  during 
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the  Toyage.  His  destination  was  Loog  Island,  New  York,  but 
stren  uf  weather  carried  him  to  Cbarleston,  South  Caroliaa,  where 
the  intlaence  of  his  presence  was  sooa  felt.  "  Obliged  to  pass 
the  winter  there,  he  was  made  commauder  of  the  remaius  of  the 
caralrr  in  the  royal  army,  which  was  then  uuder  the  orders  of 
Lieuteoaat -General  Leslie.  This  corps  was  hrobeu,  bat  he  promptly 
restored,  it,  and  won  the  coiifidviirc  aud  attachment  of  the  com- 
mander. He  led  them  often  against  the  enemy,  and  was  always 
Buccessful  in  his  cnterpri&cs." 

He  quitted  Charh^tODj  and  about  the  middle  of  April,  1 782,  rcaelicd 
New  York,  where  be  took  command  of  the  King's  American 
Dragoons.  Rut  early  in  April,  1783,  before  the  war  was  formally 
oomtludetl,  he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England.  Finding  there 
no  opportunity  fur  active  service,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  on 
the  Contineut,  intending  to  oSer  his  services  as  a  vuhmtcer  in  the 
Austrian  army  against  the  Turks.  The  historian  Gibbon  crossed 
the  Channel  with  him.  In  a  letter  dated  Dover,  September  17, 
1783,  Gibbon  writes  : — "  Last  night,  the  wind  was  so  high  that 
the  vessel  could  not  stir  from  the  hnrbonr;  this  day  it  is  brisk  and 
fair.  We  are  tiattered  with  the  hope  of  making  Calais  Harbour  by 
the  same  tide  in  three  hours  and  a  hnH";  but  any  delay  will  leave 
the  disagreeable  option  of  a  tottering  boat  or  a  tossing  night.  "What 
a  curbed  thing  to  live  in  an  island  t  this  Htcp  is  more  awkward  Uiau 
the  whole  journey.  The  triumvirate  of  this  memorable  embarkation 
will  conaist  of  the  grand  Gibbon,  Henry  Lanrciis,  Esq.,  President  of 
CoogreM  ;  and  Mr.  Secrctary.CoIonel,  Admiral,  Philosopher  Thompson, 
attended  by  three  horses,  who  are  not  the  most  agreeable  feUow- 
pauengers.  If  we  survive,  I  will  finish  and  seal  my  letter  at  Calais. 
Oar  salvation  shall  be  ascribed  to  the  prayers  of  my  lady  and  aunt, 
tor  I  do  believe  they  both  pray."  The  "  grand  Gibbon"  is  reported 
to  have  been  terribly  frightened  by  the  plunging  of  his  fellow-pas- 
sengers, the  three  blood  horses. 

Pushing  on  to  Strasburg,  where  Prince  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
then  a  field  marshal  in  the  service  of  Trance,  was  iu  gurrison, 
Thompson,  mounted  on  one  of  his  chargcr»,  appeared  on  the  parade 
ground.  Ho  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Prince,  who  spoke  to 
rhim,  and,  on  learning  that  he  had  been  serving  in  the  Americau  war, 
pointcKl  to  some  of  his  oQicers,  aud  remarked  that  they  had  been  ia 
the  same  war.  An  animated  conversation  immediately  began,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  stranger  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  Prince. 
After  dinner,  it  is  said,  lie  produced  a  portfolio  containing  plans  of 
the  principal  engageuients,  aud  a  collection  of  excellent  maps  of  the 
leat  of  war.  Eager  fur  information,  the  Prince  again  invited  him 
for  the  next  day,  and  when  at  length  the  trnveller  took  leave,  en- 
gaged him  to  pass  through  Munich,  giving  him  a  friendiy  letter  to 
the  £lector  of  Bavaria. 
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The  Kteclor,  a  sage  ruler,  saw  m  him  immediately  a  man  capable 
of  rendering  the  State  good  service.  He  pressed  his  visitor  to 
aceept  a  ]x)st  half  railituiy  sod  half  civil.  Tlie  proposal  was  a 
wclaime  one  to  TJiompsoii.  aud  he  came  to  Eiiglaud  to  obtaia  the 
king's  permission  to  accept  it.  Not  only  was  the  pcrmiKsiou  granted, 
but  on  February  23,  17St,  he  was  knighted  by  the  king.  Dr.  Kllis 
publishes  the  "  grant  of  arms"  to  the  new  kni);ht.  The  original 
parcbroont,  perfect  and  umiullied,  with  all  its  seals,  is  in  the  poaftcssion 
uf  Mrs,  James  V.  Baldwin,  of  Boston,  widow  of  the  executor  of 
Countess  Sarah  Rumford.  "The  knight  himHclf,"  ubservca  his 
biographer,  "  itiutit  have  furnished  the  information  written  on  that 
flowery  parnbmcnc."  lie  returned  to  Munich,  and  on  bin  arrital  the 
Elector  appointed  him  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  aide-de- 
camp  lo  himself.  He  was  lodged  in  a  palaec,  which  he  shared  with 
the  Uussiaii  Ambassador,  and  had  a  military  statf  and  a  corps  of 
servants.  He  soon  acquirwl  a  mastery  over  tlie  German  and  hVench 
languages.  He  made  himself  minutely  acrniainted  with  everything  con- 
cerning the  dominions  of  the  Elector — their  po|mlatiou  and  employ- 
ments, their  resources  and  means  of  dcvelopmcDt,  and  their  relations  to 
other  powers.  Holding  as  he  did  the  united  offices  of  Minister  of  War, 
Minister  of  Police,  and  Cliamberlain  of  the  Elector,  his  influence  and 
action  extcftded  to  all  parts  of  the  public  service,  i'our  years  of  obser- 
vation were,  however,  spent  in  Munich  before  he  attempted  anything 
practical.  Then,  as  now,  the'  armies  of  the  Continent  were  main- 
tained by  conscription.  Drawn  away  from  their  normal  occupations, 
the  rural  population  returacd  after  their  term  of  service  lazy  and 
demoralized.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  miserable,  their  clothing 
bad,  their  qnarters  dirty  and  mean ;  the  expense  being  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  return. 

Thompson  aimed  at  making  soldiers  citizens  and  citizens  soldiers. 
The  situatioa  of  the  soldier  was  to  be  rendered  pleasant,  his  pay  was 
to  be  increased,  his  clothing  rendered  comfortable  and  even  elegaut, 
while  all  liberty  consistent  with  strict  subordination  was  to  be  per- 
mitted him.  \Vithia,  the  barracks  were  to  be  neat  and  clean ;  and 
without,  attractive.  Kcadtug,  writing,  and  arithmetic  were  to  be 
taught,  not  only  to  the  Bohliers  aud  their  children,  but  to  the  ehUdreu 
of  the  ueigbbouriug  peasantry.  He  drained  the  uoisome  marshes 
of  ^lauuhcim,  aud  converted  them  into  a  garden  for  the  use  of  the 
garrison.  Eor  the  special  purpose  of  introducing  the  culture  of  tbo 
potato,  he  exteuded  the  pluu  of  military  gardens  to  other  garrisons. 
They  were  tilled,  aud  their  produce  was  owned  by  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  The  plan  proved  completely  suecessful.  Indolent 
soldiers  became  industrious,  while  through  the  prompting  of  those  ou 
furlough, little  gardens  sprang  up  everywhere  over  the  country.  Bavaria 
was  then  infested  with   beggars,  vagabonds,  and   thieves,  native  and 
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These  meodicaut  trampa  were  in  the  main  stout,  healthy,  and 
able-bodied  fellows,  who  found  a  life  of  thievish  indolence  [dcasantcr 
than  a  life  of  houcst  work.  "  These  detestable  verraiu  had  recourse  to 
the  most  diabolical  arts,  and  the  most  horrid  crimes  iu  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  iafamous  trade.'"  They  robbed,  thejr  stole,  maimed  and 
exposed  little  children,  so  as  to  extract  money  from  the  tender- 
hearted. All  this  must  be  put  an  end  to.  Four  regimentB  of 
caraliy  vere  so  cantoned  that  every  Tillage  had  its  patrol.  This 
disposition  of  the  cavalry  was  antecedent  to  seizing,  as  a  beffinning, 
all  the  beggars  iu  the  capital.  The  problem  before  him  might  well 
have  daunted  a  courageous  man,  but  he  faced  it  without  misgiving. 
Ho  brought  his  schemes  to  clear  definition  in  his  mind  before  he 
attempted  to  realize  them.  Precepts,  he  knew,  were  vain,  so  his 
aim  was  to  establish  habits.  Reversing  the  maxim  that  people 
must  be  rirtuous  to  be  happy,  he  resolved  on  making  happiness 
a  Bteppiug-stonc  to  virtue.  He  had  learnt  the  importance  of 
cleauliucas  through  observing  the  habits  of  birds.  Lawgivers  and 
founders  of  religious  ucvcr  failed,  he  said,  to  recognize  the  influence 
of  cleanliness  on  man's  moral  nature.  "Virtue  never  dwelt  long 
vilh  filth  and  nastincss,  nor  do  I  beticvo  there  ever  was  a  person 
scrupulously  attcutirc  to  cleauHncss  who  was  a  oonsummatc  viltaiu." 
He  had  to  deal  with  wretches  covered  with  liltli  and  vermin,  to 
<jean5e  theni,to  teach  t}icm,and  to  give  them  the  pleasure  and  stimnlua 
of  earning  honest  money.  He  did  not  waste  his  means  on  Bne  builctiii^, 
but  taking  a  deserted  manufactory,  he  repaired  it,  enlarged  it,  adding 
to  it  kitchen,  bakehouse,  and  workshops  for  mcchani(;s.  Halls  were 
provided  for  the  spinners  of  flax,  cotton,  and  wool.  Other  halls  wcro 
■et  np  for  weavers,  clothiers,  dyers,  saddlers,  wool-sorters,  carders, 
combers,  knitters,  and  seamstresses.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  des- 
potic scheme  all  men  seemed  to  fall  under  his  lead.  To  relieve  it 
of  the  odium  which  might  accrue  if  it  were  effected  wholly  by  the 
mititarr,  he  associated  with  himself  and  his  field  officers  the  magis- 
tratea  of  Munich.  They  gave  him  willing  sympathy  and  aid.  On 
Vew  Year's  morning  1"90  he  and  the  chief  magistrate  walked  out 
together.  With  extended  hand  a  beggar  immediately  accosted  them. 
Thompson,  setting  the  example  to  his  conipartious,  laid  his  band 
gently  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  vagabond,  and  committed  him  to  the 
charge  of  a  scijcant  with  orders  to  take  Him  to  the  Town  Hall.  At 
the  end  of  that  day  not  a  single  beggar  remained  at  large. 

With  his  iron  resolution  was  associated  in  those  days  a  plastic 
tact  which  enabled  him  to  avoid  jcaloii»iies  and  collisions  that  a 
man  of  lets  self-restraint  would  infiiilibly  have  incurred.  To  the 
■diool  for  poor  students,  the  Si:^tera  of  Charity,  the  hospital 
lot  lepcra,  and  other  institutions  had  been  conceded  the  right  of 
Biking  periodic  appeals  from  house  to  house ;    German    appren- 
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tiocs  liad  also  been  permitted  to  hctg  apou  their  travels;  all  of 
the»c  Itad  their  claims  adjusted.  After  he  had  swept  his  swarm  of 
pauper*  into  the  qujirters  provided  for  them.  Ids  hardest  work  began. 
Here  the  inflexible  order  which  had  characterized  him  throuffh  life 
came  as  a  natural  force  to  his  aid.  "  He  encouraged  a  spirit  of 
iudustrjr,  pride,  aelf- respect,  aud  emulation,  findings  help  e*-ea  in 
trifling  disliuctioos  of  apparel."  His  pauper  irorkhousc  was  self- 
eupiHjrtiug,  while  its  inmates  were  given  the  means  of  enjoying  life. 
He  constructed  aud  arranged  a  kitchen  which  provided  daily  a  warm 
and  uutritire  dinner  for  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  perauuv;  aa 
incredibly  Bmall  amouut  of  fuel  sufliciug  to  cook  a  dinner  for  this 
multitude.  The  militarj'  workhouse  was  :dj>o  remuuerative ;  its  profits 
for  six  years  exceeding  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  had  the  art 
of  mnking  himself  loved  and  honoured  by  the  people  whom  he  ruled 
in  this  aihitrai-y  vay.  Under  stress  of  work  he  once  broke  down  at 
Munich,  and  fearing  that  he  was  dying,  the  poor  of  the  city  went  in 
procoteion  to  the  church  to  put  up  public  prayers  for  him.  In  179S 
he  went  to  Italy  to  restore  his  health.  Had  he  known  how  to  employ 
tlic  sanative  power  of  Nature,  be  might  have  longer  kept  in  working 
order  his  vigorous  frame.  But  he  was  a  man  of  the  city.  The  moun- 
tains of  Maggiorc  were  to  him  less  attractive  than  the  streets  of 
•Verona,  where  he  committed  himself  to  the  planning  of  soup  kitchens. 
He  made  similar  planst  for  other  cities,  so  that  to  call  Lis  absence 
a  holiday  would  be  a  misnomer  He  returned  to  Munich  iu  August, 
1794,  slowly  recovering,  but  not  able  to  resume  the  management 
of  bis  various  institutions. 

Men  find  plcasnre  in  exercising  the  powers  they  possess^  and 
Rtimford  possessed,  in  its  highest  and  strongest  form,  the  power  of 
organization.  In  him  flexible  wisdom  formed  lui  amalgam  with 
despotic  strength,  lie  held undoubtingly  that  "arrangement,  method, 
provision  for  the  minutest  details,  subordination,  co-operation,  aud  a 
careful  system  of  statistics,  will  facilitate  and  make  eScctive  any 
undertaking,  however  burdensome  and  comprehensive."  Pure  love 
of  humanity  would  at  flrat  sight  seem  to  be  the  motive  force  of  hts 
action.  Still,  it  has  been  aflSrmcd  by  those  who  knew  him  that 
tbi;)  was  not  the  case.  Fontcncllc  said  of  Dodard,  that  he  turned  his 
rigid  observance  of  the  fasts  of  the  Church  into  a  scientific  experi- 
ment on  the  effects  of  abstinence,  thereby  taking  the  path  which  led 
at  once  to  heaven  and  into  the  French  Academy.  In  Kumford'a 
case  the  pleasure  of  the  administrator  outweighed,  it  was  said,  that  of 
the  philanthropist, 

M'hcn  he  ijuitted  America,  he  left  his  wife  and  infant  daughter 
behind  him,  and  whether  there  were  any  communications  after- 
wards between  him  and  them  is  not  known.  In  \70S,  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Baldwin,  he  expressed  the  dc»ire  to  visit  his  native 
country,  aud    to   become  personally   accjuaiutcd   with  his  daughter. 
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who  vas  then  nineteco.  With  refcreuce  to  this  projected  ririt, 
he  asks,  **  Should  1  kindly  be  received?  Arc  the  remains  of 
party  spirit  aud  political  pcrsccutioa  doiie  avay  ?  Would  it  be 
necessary  to  ask  loavc  of  the  State?"  A  year  prior  to  the  date  of 
this  letter,  Ritinford'»  wife  had  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  On 
Jacoary  29,  179(i,  liia  dau;^hter,  ^rho  wan  faniiliarly  called  "Sally 
Thompson,"  sailed  for  London  to  sire  hrr  father.  She  "  had  heard 
him  spoken  of  as  an  oHiccr,  ami  had  attached  to  this  au  idea  of  the 
warrior  with  a  martial  look,  possibly  tlic  swonl,  if  not  the  gun  by  his 
side."  All  tltis  dLRa)ipearp<l  when  she  saw  hira.  He  did  not  strike 
her  as  handsome,  or  even  agreeable,  a  result  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  ill  and  was  very  thin  and  pale.  She  speaks,  bow- 
of  his  laughter  "  quite  from  the  heart,"  while  the  expression  of 
his  month,  with  teeth  of  "the  must  Hnished  pearls/'was  sweetness  itself. 
She  had  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  her  purchnses  in  London 
he  thought  both  extravagant  and  extraordinary.  After  having,  by  due 
discipline,  learnt  how  to  make  an  Kuglish  courtesy,  to  the  horror  of 
her  father,  almost  tlie  first  use  she  made  of  her  newly  acquired 
accomplishment  was  to  courtesy  to  a  housekeeper. 

In  1706  Runiford  founded  the  historic  medal  which  bears  his 
name,  and  the  same  year,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  he  returned 
to  Germany.  France  and  Austria  were  then  at  war,  while  Bavaria 
•ODght  to  remiuQ  rigidly  neutral.  Eight  days  after  Ruraford's  arrival, 
the  Elector  took  refuge  in  Saxony.  Morean  had  crossed  the  Rhine 
and  threatened  Bavaria.  After  a  defeat  by  the  French,  the  Austrians 
withdrew  to  Stuuicb,  but  found  the  gates  of  the  city  closed  sgainst 
.them.  They  planted  batteries  on  a  height  commanding  the  city, 
ccording  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Elector,  Rnmford  assumed  the 

minand  of  the  Bavarian  forces,  aud  by  his  firmness  and  presence  of 
mind  pre»*ented  either  French  or  Austriaiis  from  entering  Munich. 
The  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Elector  made  Miss  Thompson  a  CounteS!>  of  the  Empire, 
conferring  on  her  a  pension  of  ;£2(X)  a  year,  with  liberty  to  enjoy  it 
in  any  coiuitr^'  where  she  might  wish  to  reside. 

The  New  England  ^irl,  brought  up  in  the  cjuietudc  of  Concord, 
transplanti:d  thence  to  Loudon,  and  afterwards  to  3Iunich,  was 
tnbjected  to  a  somewhat  trying  ordeal.  After  a  short  period  of 
initiation,  she  appears  to  have  passed  through  it  creditably.  Her 
writing  does  not  exhibit  her  as  pusscsing  any  marked  qualities  of 
intellect.  She  was  bright,  gossipy,  "volatile,"  aud  throws  manifold 
gleams  on  the  details  of  Kumford's  life.  lie  kept  through  the  year 
a  bo:L  at  the  opera,  though  he  hardly  ever  went  there,  and  hired  by 
the  year  a  doctor  named  liaubenal.  She  amusingly  describes  a 
quintuple  present  made  to  her  by  her  father  soon  after  her  arrival  in 
Munich.     The  first  item  was  "  a  little  shaggy  dog,  as  white  as  snow, 
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«xceptiiig  Ijlack  eyes,  cars  aod  nose \'  the  second  was  a  Indy  uanacd 
Veratzy,  who  was  sent  to  teach  her  French  aod  music, ;  iLe  third 
was  a  Catholic  priest,  named  DiUU,  who  was  to  be  her  drawing- 
master;  the  fourth  was  a  teacher  of  Italian,  named  Alberti ;  aud  the 
fifth,  the  heforc-nicntioiiwl  Dr.  Haubenal.  who  was  to  look  after  bcr 
health.  Stic  did  not  at  all  like  the  arraugcmcut.  She  was  particu* 
Inrly  surprittcd  and  shocked  at  a  doctor's  ofTcring  his  services  before 
they  were  wanted.  Tn  fact  the  Httle  dog  "  Cora"  was  the  only 
velcoiue  constituent  of  the  gitl. 

The  Elector  put  the  Bcal  to  his  esteem  for  Rumford  by  appointing 
him  Pleiii]K)lentiary  from  Bavaria  to  the  Court  of  London.  King 
OcQTgc^  however,  declined  to  accept  him  in  this  capacity,  lie  was  ob- 
viously Btung  by  Uiia  refusal ;  and  the  tliought  which  had  often  occurred 
to  him  of  returning  to  his  native  country  now  revived.  Mr.  llufua  King 
was  at  that  time  Amcri4.'an  Anibai^sador  in  London  :  and  he^  by  Rum- 
ford's  desire,  wrote  to  Colonel  Vickering,  then  Secrutary  of  State  for  the 
United  States,  informinp;  him  of  the  Count's  intention  to  settle  down 
at  or  near  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  whero  he  proposed  to  live  in 
the  character  of  a  tiermau  nobleman,  reauuncing  all  political  action, 
and  devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  In  reply  to  this  com- 
munication Mr.  King  was  authorised  to  oQer  Rumfurd,  iu  addition 
to  the  post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy,  that  of 
Inspector- General  of  the  Artillery  of  the  United  States ;  "  and  we 
shall  moreover  be  disposed  to  give  to  you  such  raulc  and  emoluments, 
as  would  be  likely  to  afford  you  satiafactioa,  and  to  secure  to  as  the 
advantage  of  your  service." 

The  hour  of  final  decision  approached,  but  before  it  arrived  another 
project  had  laid  hold  of  Rnmford's  imagination,  a  project  which 
iu  its  results  has  proved  of  more  importance  to  physical  science, 
and  of  more  advantage  to  mankind,  than  any  wliteh  thin  nniltifarious 
genius  had  previously  undertaken.  This  project  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

His  idea*  on  this  subject  took  deHnitc  shape  in  \7^d.  They  were 
set  forth  in  a  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  the  introduction  to  which  is  dated 
from  Rumford's  residence  in  Brompton  Row,  March  -tth,  1799.  His 
aim  is  to  caiitte  science  and  art  to  work  together;  to  establish  relations 
between  philosophers  and  workmen  ;  and  to  bring  their  united  efforts 
to  bear  on  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce, 
and  on  the  augmentation  of  domestic  comforts,  lie  specially  dwellson 
the  management  of  fire,  it  being,  as  he  thinks,  a  subject  of  peculiar 
interest  to  mankiiid.  Fuel,  he  aeserted,  cost  tht  kingdom  more  thuu 
ten  millions  sterling  annually,  which  was  much  more  than  twice  what 
it  ought  to  cost.  In  the  pall  of  smoke  which  huug  over  Loudou, 
defacing  its  edifices  and  worLs  of  art,  he  saw  "  uuuscil  material  which 
was  turned  e(]^ually  to  wa&te  aud  made  a  means  of   auuoyauec  uiid 
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ioislabiilf ."  lie  irould  blud  himself,  if  the  opportauity  were  alloired 
bim,  **  to  prove  to  the  citizens  that  the  heat  aud  the  material  of  heat 
thm  wasted  would  suffice  to  cook  all  the  food  in  tbc  city,  warm  every 
apartment,  aud  perform  all  the  mechanical  work  douc  by  fin^." 
^Vith  bis  hope,  strcugth,  and  practical  insight,  aud  with  the  sympathy 
which  he  would  command,  there  ia  no  knowiug  what  might  be  accom- 
plished iu  the  way  of  smoke  abatement  were  ho  now  amotigst  ua. 

Rumford  could  at  this  time  count  on  the  8ym)Mttliy  and  active 
8upi>ort  of  a  number  of  excellent  men,  who,  iu  advance  of  him,  had 
fouiidcd  a  "  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  and  increasing  the 
comforts  of  the  poor."  He  sought  the  aid  of  the  committee  of  this 
Society.  It  was  af^rccd  on  all  hands  that  the  proposed  new  Institu- 
tion promised  to  be  too  important  to  permit  uf  its  being  made  an 
appendage  to  any  other.  A  committee  consisting  of  eight  members 
of  the  old  Society  was,  however,  appointed  to  confer  with  Rumford 
rtgarding  his  plan.  The  committ^  met  and  ratlGed  Kumford'a 
proposals.  Subseribcrs  of  fifty  guineas  each  were  to  be  the  perpetual 
proprietors  of  tbc  Institution ;  a  contribution  of  ten  guineas  was  to 
secure  the  privileges  of  a  life  subscrilier;  whilst  a  subscription  of  two 
guineas  constituted  an  annual  Bubscriber.  The  managers,  nine  in 
norobcr,  were  to  be  ehoacn  by  ballot  by  tlie  proprietors.  A  Com- 
mittee of  Visitors  was  also  nppointed,  the  same  ia  number  as  the 
Committee  of  Managers,  and  holding  office  for  the  same  number  of 
yean.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  hdd  at  the  bouse  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  Soho  Square,  on  the  ~tli  of  March,  1709,  fifty- 
eight  persona,  comprising  many  men  of  great  distioctioD,  were  found  to 
have  qualified  as  proprietors  by  the  subscription  of  fifty  guineas  each. 
The  Committee  of  Mauagera  was  chosen,  and  they  held  their  first 
meeting  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  the  9th  of  March, 
17U9.  Mr.  Thomas  Bernard,  one  of  the  moot  active  members  of  the 
Society  from  whose  committee  the  first  managers  were  chosen,  was 
a|)pointed  Secretary.  On  the  I3th  of  January  1800,  the  Hoyal  Seal 
was  attached  to  the  Charter  of  the  Iiietitutiou.  The  King  was  its 
Patron,  and  the  first  officers  of  the  lustitutiuu  were  ;ippoiuti.'d  by 
bim.  The  Karl  of  \\'inchester  was  President,  Lord  Morton, 
Lord  Egremont,  and  Sir  Joseph  Uauks  wero  Viee-Pi-esidents.  Tlie 
managers  were  divided  into  three  classes  of  three  each  ;  the  first 
claiB  serving  for  one,  the  second  for  two,  aud  the  third  for  three  years, 
TTie  Earls  of  Bessborough,  Kgreniont  and  Morton,  rcsjwetirely,  headed 
tbc  lists  of  the  three  classes  of  managers.  Kumford  himself  was  ap- 
pointed to  »ervo  for  three  years.  The  three  classes  of  Visitors  were 
beaded  hy  Uie  Duke  of  Bridgewalcr,  Viscount  Palmcrbton,  and  Earl 
Spenecr  res|jeetively.  The  first  Professor  of  Natural  I'hilusophy  and 
Chemistry  was  Dr.  Thomas  Uarncit,  while  the  first  Treasurer  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Bernard.     A  home  and  foreign  secretary,  legal  counsel, 
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a  solicitor  and  a  clerk,  were  added  to  tbc  list.  One  rule  e^ttablUtiod 
at  tliid  time  has  been  adhered  to  with  groat  fidelity  to  tho  preiieiit 
day.     No  political  nuhject  was  to  be  raentioned  in.  the  lectures. 

The  word  "  Institution"  was  chosen  because  it  had  been  least  used 
previously,  and  because  it  best  indicated  the  objects  of  the  new 
Society.  The  mecbauical  arts  have  promoted  civitisation  and  refiiie- 
meot.  Natioas,  provinces,  towns,  and  even  villages  thrive  ia  pro- 
portion to  the  activity  of  their  industry.  "Hxertion  quickens  the 
spirit  of  invention,  makes  science  flourish,  and  increases  the  moral 
and  physical  powers  of  man."  The  printing-press,  narigatiou,  gun- 
powder, the  steam-engine,  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  human 
aifairs.  The  slowness  mth  frUich  improvements  make  their  way 
among  workmen  arises  from  prejudice,  suspicion,  jealousy,  dislike  of 
change,  and  the  narrowing  effect  of  the  subdivision  of  work  into 
many  jictty  occupations.  Hut  slowness  is  also  due  to  the  greed  for 
wealth,  tho  desire  for  mouo[)oly,  the  spirit  of  secret  intrigue  cchibited 
among  manufacturers.  Between  these  two  the  philosopher  steps  in, 
whose  business  it  is  "  to  examine  every  operation  of  Nature  and  Art, 
and  to  establish  general  theories  for  the  direction  and  conducting  of 
future  processes."  Itut  ]ihiloHophcrH  may  become  dreamers,  and  they 
have  therefore  habitually  to  be  called  back  to  the  study  of  practical 
questions  which  bear  upon  the  onliuar}*  pursuits  of  life.  Science 
and  practice  arc,  in  short,  to  interact,  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

Houses  in  Albemarle  Street  were  purchased,  and  modified  to  suit 
the  objects  in  view.  Kuraford'a  obviona  intention  was  to  found 
an  Institute  of  Technology  and  Engineering.  The  Institution  was  to 
be  made  a  repository  for  models  of  all  useful  contrivances  and  im- 
provements ;  cottage  lircplaecs  and  kitchen  utensils ;  kitchens  for 
farm-houses  and  for  the  houses  of  gentlemen ;  a  laundry,  including 
boilers,  washing,  ironing,  and  drying-rooms ;  German,  Swedish,  and 
Russian  stoves;  open  chimney  fireplaces,  with  ornamental  grates; 
ornamental  stoves^  working  models  "of  that  most  curious  and  most 
useful  maehiue,  the  steam-engine  /'  brewers'  boilers ;  distiller*' 
copiJCi-a;  condensers;  large  boilers  for  hospitals;  ventilating  appa- 
ratus for  hot-houses;  lime-kilns;  steam-boilers  for  preparing  food 
for  staD-fed  cattle;  spinning-wheels;  looms;  agricultural  imple- 
ments; bridges  of  various  constructions;  human  food;  clothing; 
houses  ;  towns  ;  fortresses  ;  liarboum  ;  roads  ;  canals  ;  carriages  ; 
ships;  tools;  weapons;  &c.  Chemistry  was  to  be  applied  to  soils, 
tillage,  and  manures ;  to  the  manufacture  of  bread,  beer,  wine,  spirits, 
starch,  sugar,  butter,  anil  checso ;  to  the  processes  of  dying,  calico- 
printing,  bleaching,  paintings  and  varnishing ;  to  the  smelting  of 
ores ;  the  formation  of  alloys ;  to  mortars,  cements,  bricks,  pottery, 
glass,  and  enamels.  Above  all,  "  the  phenomeuu  of  Ught  and  heat — 
those  great  powers  which  give  life   and  energy  to  the  universe — 
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povcrs  vhicli,  hy  the  wonderful  process  of  combustioDj  arc  placed  under 
the  commaod  of  human  beings — will  engage  a  profound  interest." 

In  reference  to  the  alleged  size  of  tbi;  bed  of  Og,  the  king  of 
Baah&n,  fiishop  Watson  asked  Tom  Faine  to  determine  tlic  bulk  to 
which  a  human  body  may  be  augmented  before  it  vill  [wrisb  by  its 
own  weight.  As  regards  the  projected  lustitutiou,  Kumford  surely 
'had  passed  thii;  limit,  and  by  the  ponderosity  of  his  schctnc,  liiid  en- 
sured ciiltcr  change  or  ruin.  In  sucU  an  establishment  Davi,*  was  sure 
to  become  an  iconoclast.  He  carctl  little  for  models,  not  even  for 
the  apparatus  with  which  his  own  best  discorerica  were  made,  but 
incontiueutty  broke  it  up  whenever  he  found  it  could  be  made  sub- 
serrient  to  further  ends. 

The  experimental  lectures  of  Davy  were  then  attracting  attention. 
Rumours  of  tbe  young  chemi»t  reached  Rumford,  and,  at  his  request, 
Da^*y  came  to  London.  His  life  at  the  moment  was  purely  a  land 
of  promise,  but  iinmford  had  the  sagacity  to  sec  the  promise,  and  tlie 
wisdom  ta  act  upon  his  insight.  Nor  was  his  judgment  rapidly 
formed.  Several  iutcn-icws  preceded  his  nimouncement  to  Davy, 
on  the  IGth  of  February,  1801,  the  resolution  of  the  managers, 
"Thai  Mr.  Humphry  Davy  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Royul 
Institution,  in  the  capacity  of  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Chemistry^ 
liirector  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  and  Asaiittant  Kditor  of  the 
Journals  of  the  Institution  ;  and  tiint  he  be  allowed  to  occupy  a 
room  in  the  house,  and  be  furniahed  with  coals  and  candles,  and  that 
he  be  paid  a  salarj'  of  one  hundred  guineas  per  aiimun."  Kumford, 
moreover,  held  out  to  Davy  the  prospect  of  becoming,  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years,  full  Professor  of  Cliemistry,  with  a  salary  of 
300/.  per  annum,  "  provided,"  he  adds,  "that  within  that  period  you 
shall  Lave  given  proofs  of  your  6tucss  to  bold  that  distinguished 
sitiiatioQ."  This  promise  of  the  professorship  in  two  or  three  years 
was  ouiiuDus  for  Dr.  Garnett,  between  whom  and  the  managers 
differences  soou  arose  which  led  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  Institution. 
Davy  began  his  duties  on  Wednesday,  the  llth  of  March,  IHUl. 

The  name  of  a  man  who  has  uo  intellectual  superior  in  its  auuals, 
BOW  appears  for  the  furst  time  in  connection  with  the  lustitutiou. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Joseph  Bauku^  Kumford  hiid  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  destmed  to  become  so  illustrious  as  the 
first  decipherer  of  the  Egyptian  hierogtypLics,  and  us  the  foremost 
founder  of  the  uudulatory  theory  of  light.  Vouug  accepted  an  en- 
gaj;emeDt  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  tbe  Institution,  as 
Editor  of  its  Journals,  and  as  superintendent  of  tUe  house,  at  a  salary 
of  j£S0O  per  annum. 

A  portion  of  the  motive  force  of  a  man  of  Knmford's  temperament 
may  he  described  as  irritability.  During  the  possession  of  physical 
rigoar  and  sotmd  health,   tbis   force  is  grasped  by  the  will   and 
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directed  by  intelligence  and  tact.  But  when  health  slackens  aud 
phynical  vigour  5uhsidc!i,  that  which  had  been  a  flrmly  ruled  power 
become*  an  energy  wanting  adequate  control.  Kumford's  success 
in  Bavaria  illu-strntcs  hin  pliancy  as  much  as  hia  strength.  But 
before  he  started  the  lloyal  Institution  his  health  hail  given  way, 
and  hia  irritahititr,  it  Lt  to  be  feared,  got  the  upper  hand.  In  point 
of  intellect,  moreover,  he  came  then  into  contact  -n-ith  people  of  larger 
calibre  and  more  varied  accomplishment!!  than  he  had  prcnously  met. 
He  could  liardly  count  upon  the  entire  sympathy  of  Young  and 
Davy,  though  I  believe  be  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  them 
to  the  end.  They  were  gems  of  a  different  water,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  from  Kumford.  The  chief  object  of  his  fostering  care  was,  at 
that  time,  roechauical  invention,  applied  to  the  uses  of  life.  The 
pleasures  of  Young  and  Davy  lay  in  another  sphere.  To  them 
science  was  au  end,  not  a  means  to  au  end.  In  bis  excellent  work  on 
the  Koyn]  lustitutiun  Dr.  Beuce  Jones  iuforms  us  that  difficulties 
were  gathering  round  it  in  1803^  and  it  was  even  proposed  to  sell  it 
off.  Rumlord,  being  in  Paris,  with  the  aid  of  Davy,  Mr,  Bernard, 
and  Sir  John  liippiflley,  carried  on  the  work,  "without  workshops, 
or  mechanics'  iuetitute,  or  kitchen,  or  model  exbibitiou."  The  place 
of  these  was  taken  by  experimental  aud  theoretical  researches,  wliich 
instead  of  dealing  with  things  achieved,  carried  the  mind  into  unex- 
plored regions  of  Nature,  foi^etful  whether  the  discoveries  made  in 
that  region  had  or  had  not  a  bearing  on  the  necessities  of  material 
life. 

Rumford  and  bia  Institution  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  ridicule,  and 
he  felt  it;  but  mcu  of  ready  wit  have  not  abstained  from  exercising 
it  on  societies  of  greater  age  and  higher  claimti.  Kliafts  of  sarcasm 
vithoat  number  have  been  launched  at  the  Royal  Society.  It  was 
pcpfectly  natural  for  jirrsons  who  hail  little  taste  for  scientific  inijniry 
and  less  knowledge  of  the  mctliodB  of  Nature,  to  feel  amused,  if  not 
acandaliscdj  by  the  appnrcntly  insignificant  subjects  which  somctimea 
occupied  the  scicntifit'.  mind.  Tliey  were  not  aware  that  in  science 
the  most  Htujiendous  phenomena  often  find  their  suggestion  and  in- 
terpretation in  the  most  minute — that  the  smallest  laboratory  Jnct  Is 
conncclrd  by  indissoluble  ties  with  the  grandest  operations  of  nature. 
Thus  the  iridescences  of  the  common  soap-bubble,  subjected  to 
scientific  anatyAts,  have  emerged  in  the  conclusion  that  stellar  space 
is  a.  jifenum  filled  with  a  material  substance  capable  of  transmitting 
motion  with  a  rapidity  which  would  girdle  the  equatorial  earth  eight 
times  in  n,  second ;  while  the  tremors  of  this  substance  in  one  form 
constitute  what  we  call  light,  and,  in  all  forma,  constitute  what  wc 
call  radiant  heat.  Not  seeing  this  connection  between  great  and 
small ;  not  discerning  that  as  regards  the  illustration  of  physical 
principles  there  is  no  great  and  no  small,  the  wits,  considering  the 
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^anull  coutcmptiblcj  permitted  sarcasm  to  flow  accordingly.  But 
tbfsc  things  have  passed  away,  while  the  ridicule  and  intolerance 
from  which  she  once  suffered,  arc  now,  1  think  unfairly,  somctimca 
laid  to  the  charge  of  science. 

This  lapsing  of  the  technical  side  of  Rumford's  scheme  can  hardly 
be  called  a  defeat,  for  his  luntUutton  flourishes  to  the  present  honr. 
The  real  defeat  of  his  life  wa*  yet  to  come,  and  it  came  through  a 
power  pronounced  on  high  authority  to  be  the  strongest  in  the 
world.  While  in  Paris,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Madame 
Liavoisier,  a  lady  of  wealth,  spirit,  social  distinctioo,  and,  it  \%  to 
be  added,  a  lady  of  temper.  Her  illustrious  husband  had  auffcred 
under  the  guillotine  on  the  8th  of  May,  1791;  and  inheriting 
h.1%  great  name,  together  with  a  fortune  of  3,000.000  francs,  she 
gathered  round  her,  in  her  receptions,  the  moat  distinguished  society 
of  Taris.  She  and  Rumford  became  friends,  the  frieniUhip  after- 
wards passing  into  what  was  thought  to  be  genuine  afl'ectiou.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  took  great  interest  in  hia  projected  marriage,  and 
when  that  cousummatiou  came  near,  settled  upon  him  an  annuity 
of  4,000  florins.  In  a  letter  to  his  daughter  he  thus  describes 
his  bride  elect:  "I  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  very  amiable 
voatau  in  Paris,  who,  I  believe,  would  Lave  no  objectiou  to  having; 
me  for  a  husband,  and  who  in  all  respects  would  be  a  proper  match 
(or  me.  She  is  a  widow  without  children,  never  having  had  any; 
is  about  my  own  age  (she  was  four  years  younger  than  Rumford), 
eojoya  good  health,  is  very  pleasant  in  society,  has  a  handsome 
fortune  at  ber  own  disposal,  enjoys  a  most  respectable  reputation, 
keeps  a  good  house,  which  is  frequented  by  all  the  first  philosophers 
and  men  of  eminence  in  the  science  and  literature  of  the  age,  or 
rather  of  Paris.  And,  what  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  is  goodness 
itself." 

All  preliminaries  having  been  arranged,  Count  Rumford  and 
Madame  Lavoiner  were  married  in  Paris  on  the  24th  of  October, 

1805.  lie  describes  the  house  in  which  they  lived.  Rue  d'Aojou, 
No.  39,  as  a  paradise.  In  a  letter  written  to  Countess  Sarah  two 
months  after  his  marriage,  Le  refers  to  their  style  of  living  as  really 
magniBcent ;  hia  wife  was  exceedingly  fond  of  company,  in  the 
aaidst  of  which  she  made  a  splendid  Bgnre.  She  seldom  went 
ont,  but  kept  open  house  to  all  the  great  and  worthy.  lie  describes 
their  dinners  and  evening  teas,  which  must  have  been  trying  to  a 
mas  who  longed  for  ijuiet.  The  dinners,  his  daughter  says,  he  could 
have  borne,  hut  the  tcan  auuoyed  him.  Instead  of  living  melodious 
days,  his  life  gradually  became  a  discord  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  January, 

1806,  be  couhdes  to  his  daughter,  as  a  family  secret,  that  he  is 
"  not  at  all  sure  that  two  certain  persons  were  not  wholly  mistaken 
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in  their  marriage^  as  to  each  otlicr'n  cUaractcrs."  Tlie  denouement 
butsned ;  nuJ  un  tho  first  anniversary  of  hiii  marriage  he  de- 
scribes liis  wife  as  "  a  iemalc  draf,'on."  On  the  secoud  anniveraaiy^. 
matters  were  worse.  The  quarrels  bcLwcou  Lim  and  Madame  had 
become  more  violent  and  open.  He  gives  the  following  sample  of 
them  : — "  I  am  alraost  afraid  to  tell  you  thu  Klory,  my  good  child, 
lest  in  future  you  should  not  be  good ;  lost  what  I  am  about 
relatiug  should  set  you  a  bad  example,  mako  you  possiouatc,  aod 
so  ou.  But  I  had  been  made  very  augry.  A  large  party  had 
been  invited  I  ueithor  liked  nor  approved  of,  and  itLvitcd  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  vexing  me.  Our  house  being  iti  the  centre  of  the 
g&rdcD,  walled  around,  with  iron  gates,  1  put  ou  my  hut,  walked 
down  to  the  porter's  lodge,  and  gave  him  orders,  on  bis  peril,  not 
to  let  any  one  in.  Besides  I  took  away  the  keys.  Madair;c 
went  down,  and  when  the  compiiny  arrived,  she  talked  with 
them — -ahe  on  one  side,  ihcy  on  the  other,  of  the  high  brick  wall. 
iVfter  that  she  goes  and  pours  boiling  water  on  some  of  my  beautiful 
flowers."  The  wrangling  went  on,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  for  a 
separation,  purposing  to  take  a  buusc  at  Autcuil.  It  would  ho 
unfortunate  if  he  oould  not  live  more  independently  than  with  this 
unfeeling,  cunning,  tyrannical  woman.  "  Ala-s  1  little  do  we  know 
people  at  first  sight !''  He  describes  his  habitation  as  no  longer 
the  abode  of  peace.  He  breakfasts  alone  in  his  apartment,  while  to 
his  infinite  chagriu  most  of  the  vihitors  are  his  wife's  determined 
adhereutg.  *'  A  separation,"  he  says,  "  is  unavoidable,  for  it  would 
be  liighly  improper  for  me  to  continue  with  a  person  who  has 
givea  me  so  maay  proofs  of  her  implacable  hatred  and  malice." 

The  lease  of  the  villa  at  Autcuil  was  purchased  by  Kumford  iu 
1S08,  and  the  separation  took  place  "  amicably"  ou  the  13th  of  June, 
1809.*"  Ever  afterwards,  however,  auger  raukled  iu  his  heart,  aud 
be  never  mentions  his  wife  but  iu  terms  of  repuguuucc  aud  cou- 
demnatiou.  His  release  from  her  £llcd  him  at  llrst  with  unuatural 
elatiou,  aud  ou  the  fourth  anniversary  of  his  wedding-day  he 
writes  to  his  daughter,  ''  I  make  clioiee  of  this  day  to  write  to  you, 
iu  reality  to  testify  joy,  but  joy  that  I  am  away  from  her."  Ou  the 
&rth  auuivei'sary  he  writes  thus:  "  i'ou  will  perceive  that  this  is  the 
anuiver&ary  of  my  marriage.  1  am  happy  to  call  it  to  mind  tliat  I 
may  compare  my  present  situation  with  the  three  and  a  half  horrible 
years  1  was  living  with  that  tyrannical,  avaricious,  unfeeling  woman." 
Tlie  closing  six  mouths  of  his  married  life  he  describes  as  a  pulsatory 
suQiciently  painful  to  do  away  with  the  sins  of  a  thousand   years. 

*  From  17T'2  («■  ISOO,  RumliMd'a  hoiue  at  Autoiiil  liad  bocii  tlic  rc«i<Ieiii.-o  of  t1i« 
widow  of  »  mall  highly  colabntod  in  hu  da;  a*  »  firatbinkor,  l>ut  whom  Lanuo  d«- 
aeribca  m  "  tbo  vua  iiiiil  lUfJCTlieiol  IK'lvuttua. ''  Ic  ui  tilio  Clic  houM  whom,  in  tb« 
month  <^f  Jftouuy,  1870,  tlu  yonng  journalist  Victor  Xoir  xn»  shot  dead  by  Prince 
Vimm  Bonxpute, 


COUST  RUMFORB. 

Bumfordj  in  fnctj  writes  with  the  bitterness  of  a  defeated  man,  His 
rife  retained  her  friciids,  while  he,  who  a  short  time  previously 
beeu  the  ubscr\'cd  of  all  obscrvcn,  found  himsolf  prActically 
ited.  ITiis  «"a5  a  new  and  bitter  cxpericnee,  the  thought  of 
which,  pressing  on  him  continually,  destroyed  all  mngunniinity  in  his 
references  to  her.  Notwithstanding  hi«  hostility  to  his  wife,  he  per- 
mitted her  to  visit  liim  on  apparently  amicable  terms.  The  daughter 
unts  her  character  as  admirabtr.  ascribing  their  differences  to 
indlTtdnal  indcpendcucc,  arising  from  their  having  been  accustomed 
to  rule  in  their  own  ways  :  "  It  was  a  tine  match,  could  they  hut  have 
One  day  in  driving  out  with  her  father,  she  remarked  to 
liim  how  odd  it  was  that  he  and  his  wife  could  not  get  on  together, 
nrlicn  they  seemed  so  friendly  to  each  other,  adding  that  it  struck 
hrr  that  ^fadamc  dc  Bumfnrd  could  not  be  in  her  right  mind.  He 
replied  bitterly,  "  Her  miuil  is,  as  it  has  ever  been,  to  act  differently 
from  what  she  appears/' 

The  statesman  Ciuizot  was  one  of  Madame  do  Rumford'a  most 
intimate  friends,  and  his  account  of  her  and  her  house  differs  con- 
'  aid(.rabiy  from  the  account  of  both  given  by  her  husband.  Rumford 
became  her  gacst  at  a  time  wheu  be  enjoyed  in  public  "  a  splendid 
tcieutiSc  [Kipularity.  His  spirit  was  lofty,  his  conversation  was  full 
of  interest,  and  hit>  manners  were  marked  by  gentle  kindness.  Ha 
le  himself  agreeable  to  Madame  Lavoisier.  She  married  him, 
[Inppy  to  offer  to  a  distinguished  man  a  great  fortune  and  a  most 
agreeable  existence."  The  lady,  according  to  Gniisot,  had  stipulated,  on 
her  second  marriage,  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  retain  the  name 
of  Lavoisier,  calling  herself  Madame  Lavoisier  de  Rumfonl.  This,  it 
ii  said,  proved  disagreeable  to  the  Count,  but  she  was  not  to  be 
moved  from  her  determination  to  retain  the  name.  "  I  have,"  she 
says,  "  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  a  profound  conviction  that  M.  dc 
Samford  will  not  disappro^'C  of  mc  for  it,  and  that  on  taking  time 
for  refloction,  ho  will  jierroit  me  to  continue  to  fulfil  a  duty  which  I 
regard  as  sacrrd.'*  Guizot  adds  that  the  hope  proved  deceptive,  and 
that  •*  after  some  domestic  agitations,  wliich  M.  de  Rumford,  with 
more  of  tact,  might  have  kept  from  becoming  so  notoriona,  a 
separation  became  necessary."  Her  dinners  and  receptions  during 
the  remaining  tweuty-seven  years  of  her  life,  arc  described  as 
delightful.  Cultivated  intellects,  piquant  and  serious  couTcraation, 
rtccUcut  music,  "  liberty  of  thought  aud  speech  without  any  distrust 
or  disquiet  as  to  what  authority  might  judge  or  say — a  privilege  then 
more  precious  than  any  one  to-day  imagines,  just  as  one  who  has 
breathed  under  an  air-pump  can  best  appreciate  tlie  delight  of  free 
mpiration." 

The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1814  describes  the  seclusion  in 
which  Bumford's  later  days  were  spent.     After  the  death  of  the 
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illuKtrions  Lagrange,  he  saw  but  two  or  three  friendsj  nor  did  he 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  National  Tnatittitc,  of  irhich  he  was  a 
member.  Cuvier  waa  then  its  perpetual  secretary,  and  for  hitn 
Riimford  always  entertained  the  highest  esteem.  He  differed  from 
Laplace  on  a  scientific  (jnestion,  and  his  dissent  was  probably  not 
without  its  penal  coDsequcnces.  Kumrord  always  cougratuUtcd' 
himself  on  hariug  brought  forward  two  such  celebrated  men  aa 
the  Bavariau  General  Wicden.  who  was  originally  a  lawyer  or 
land  steward,  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  The  German,  Frcncb, 
Spauish,  and  Italian  languages  were  an  familiar  to  the  Count  as 
English.  Uo  plsycd  billiard!i  agniust  himself;  he  was  fond  of  che», 
which  however  made  his  feet  like  ice  and  his  head  like  fire.  The 
designs  of  his  own  inventioDS  were  drawn  by  him  with  great  skill ; 
but  he  had  no  knowledge  of  paiuting  or  sculpture,  and  little 
feeling  for  either,  lie  had  no  taste  for  poetry,  but  great  taste  for 
landscape  gardening.  lu  later  life  his  habits  were  most  abstemious, 
and  it  is  said  that  his  strength  was  in  this  way  so  reduced,  as  to 
render  htm  unable  to  resist  his  last  illness.  Hted,  honoured,  titled, 
and  endowed  ;  enrolled  as  a  member  of  all  tlic  leading  academies 
and  learned  societies  of  Europe;  the  correspoudeut  and  friend  of 
potentates,  princes,  viceroys,  and  ministers;  the  recipient  of  grateful 
and  deferential  addresses  from  great  city  corporatious,  this  wonderful 
man  tripped  at  last  over  the  chain  wliicli  bonnd  him  to  a  wife  who 
lacked  the  loving  plianc}'  wliich  ho  domandeil,  but  which,  even  had  it 
existed,  his  peremptory  nature  would  have  rendered  him  unable 
to  reciprocate.  Though  forgotten  in  Kngland,  he  is  remembered  in 
Bavaria.  One  of  his  great  works  there  was  the  transformation  of  a 
piece  of  desert  land  into  the  so-called  English  garden,  at  Munich. 
Here  in  1795,  during  his  absence  in  England,  the  inhabitants  erected 
a  monument  to  his  glory,  while  his  figure  was  afterwards  embodied 
in  a  noble  statue  in  the  finest  street  in  the  Bai-arian  city.  In  1811. 
he  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  England,  when  he  wos  seized 
with  a  nervous  fever,  which  in  three  days  brought  him  to  his  end. 
Hesuccumbcd  ou  the  21st  of  August,  1814,  and  was  buried  in  the 
small  and  now  disused  cemetery  of  Autcuil.  So  passed  away  the 
glory  of  Count  Uumford. 

The  limits  assigned  to  this  article  have  prevented  me  from  touching 
on  the  scie-Dtitic  labours  of  llumford.  This,  if  time  permit,  may  be 
done  in  a  subsequent  number  of  this  Review. 

J.    Tl'MDALL. 
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TAHT  I. 


WHEN  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  had  druuk  the  hemlock,  anrl 
when,  keeping  up  to  the  last  his  tone  of  playful  irony,  he 
had  given  to  his  friciul  PhieHo  his  la<it  eom mission, — the  offering  of  a 
ccck  to  Esculapius,  as  an  cxprejwion  of  ^atitufln  to  the  god  of 
medicine  for  that  pcrfcet  remedy  for  all  the  ilia  of  life,  and  for  the 
iEQmortal  health  he  was  henceforth  to  eojoy  iu  the  society  of  the 
godsj — his  disciples  left  the  prison  iu  tears,  and  went  away  together 
to  the  couutr)*- house  of  one  of  them,  iluclid  of  Megara,  where  they 
remained  for  some  time,  dwelling  ou  tLe  rich  meoiories  of  wisdom 
and  affection  left  to  them  by  thuir  departed  master. 

But  the  tic9  of  grateful  remembrance  could  not  long  suffice  to 
bind  together  mimla  no  different.  The  natural  diversity  of  tastea 
and  temperaments  aoon  broke  out,  and  proved  too  strong  for  this 
xnomeutar)'  union.  Tlinging  himseti'  forward  into  that  sublime 
domain  of  the  ideal  into  which  the  teaching  of  Socrates  had  given 
lum  the  first  glimpse,  the  divine  Plato  placed  the  sovereign  good  of 
man  in  his  approach  to  the  likeness  of  Ciod  by  the  participation  of 
Ilia  JDtetlect  in  those  ideas  which  are  the  eternal  and  immutable 
principles  of  things.  Ute  gentle  Aristippus,  in  his  adoration  of 
pleasure,  asserted  that  the  end  of  eslsteuce  is  enjoymeot,  and  that 
virtae  itself  is  a  good  only  as  it  becomes  one  pleasm-e  the  more. 
The  austere  Aiitistheuea,  on  the  other  hand,  found  the  highest  good 
in  the  fulfilment  of  duty,  irrespective  of  its  pleasure  or  its  pain^  and 
eren,  if  need  be,  at  the  cost  of  all  tioeial  conventions ;  while  the  wise 
Fhffido,  the  favourite  disciple  of  the  master,  modcatly  sought  to 
panue  that  line  of  practical  morality  which  Socrates  had  traced  out 
in  his  doctrine  and  in  his  life.  Thus,  as  the  happy  time  of  the 
risible  presence  of  their  friend  and  father  faded  away  into  the  back- 
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ground,  the  bond  tliat  had  held  together  those  divergent  spirits 
gradually  gave  way.  Tho  spiritunl  monarchy  of  Ihe  greatest  of 
Greek  philosophers  suffered  the  same  fate  which  afterwards  overtook 
the  political  monarchy  of  the  grcatc.it  of  Orcrk  captains.  As  the 
empire  of  Alexander  hrokc  up  into  four  kingdoms,  so  the  empire  of 
Socrates  hrokc  np  into  four  opposing  schools,  and  the  image  of  the 
leopard  with  four  heads,  which  in  the  prophetic  vision  of  Daniel 
represented  the  former,  might  with  equal  justice  represent  the  latter. 
Four  centuries  later,  in  Jerusalem,  another  company  of  disciples 
monmcd  in  like  manner  the  departure  of  Ilim  who  had  gathered 
them  about  Him.  In  tlie  retirement  of  the  upper  chamber  they  fed 
together  on  the  sweetest  and  most  sacred  memories.  But  the  bond 
between  these  men  was  not  one  of  simple  remembrance  ;  their  spirits 
were  sustained  by  a  great  and  common  hope.  Their  Master  had 
told  them  in  the  hour  of  farewell : — "  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I 
go  away;  for  if  I  go  not  awaVj  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto 

you;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  scud  him  uuto  you I  will  not 

leave  you  orphans ;  I  will  come  to  you."  The  expectation  was 
quickly  realized.  A  new  work,  completing  that  which  had  been  done 
by  His  visible  presence,  was  accomplished  in  them.  That  which 
they  had  Been  with  their  eyes,  which  they  h^  heard  with  their  ears, 
and  their  hands  had  handled,  His  holy  life,  His  filial  communion 
with  the  Father,  the  marvellous  works  which  His  Father  had  given 
Him  to  do.  His  dcatli  resplendent  with  love  and  meekness,  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  His  aacen- 
Bkm.,  in  which  the  whole  amazing  history  culminated — all  theae 
things  had  been  seen  by  them  as  through  a  veil.  But,  from  the 
Pcntecoatal  morning,  the  revealing  sunbeum  had  Hcattered  ihe  niista; 
the  light  in  which  Jesus  lived  enveloped  them  ;  they  l)che!d  Him  in 
His  glory,  llio  unimaginable  promise  was  fulfilled,  "  Jfy  Father 
and  1  will  come  untoyoUj  ami  make  Onr  abode  with  you  ;"  and  under 
the  domination  of  that  inspiring  breath  they  declared  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  sacred  eity  the  wondrrful  works  of  Gml.  This  inward 
work,  the  creation  of  the  living  Mastrr  within  them,  completed  tlio 
tndisaolubic  union  which  His  viaible  prcaenec  had  begun  to  form, 
and  made  it  imponsibte  that  the  differences  which  existed  among 
them  should  ever  degenerate  into  causes  of  division. 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  obliterate  the  varieties  of 
human  personality.  On  the  contrary,  it  frees  the  individuality  and 
accentuates  its  profoundcst  characteristics.  In  this,  as  in  all  else, 
it  is  the  very  opposite  of  diabolic  possesion,  by  which  the  sense  of 
personality  ut  first  suppressed,  and  at  last  entirely  confiscated.  Was 
it  not   to   awaken  this   consciousness^  and  thus  begin  the  woric 
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of  libcrattoD  that  Jeaus  asked  an  apparcutl;r  incurable  demoniac. 
What  is  thy  name?"  The  Holy  Spirit  is  uo  distant  power,  foreiga 
.  to  the  eMBDce  of  the  soul,  coming  to  it  as  au  oppressor.  It  is  that 
[breath  of  life  of  vhich  every  human  being  is  the  destined  agent. 
Where  it  penetrates,  all  the  natural  forces  are  set  free  and  tlic 
natural  gifts  multiplioct.  Then  alone  the  soul  begins  to  be  fully 
herself,  and  ready  for  her  sublime  function  as  the  organ  of  God. 
This  was  the  vork  that  took  place  in  the  discijilcs  of  Jesus. 

From  that  moment   ull   the   disciples   drew   their   life    from  that 

Jesus  whom   they  behclii,  whom  they  iuwur.lly  poasossod  ;    aud  fur 

,Hiiii  alone  they  laboured  ;   He  was  their  all.      Auil   yet  t*adi  one  of 

'tiicm  knew  Him  in  ways  of  his  own,  knew  Him  as  He  best  answered 

to  his  own  aspirations,  to  his  own  past  experiences.     Each  possessed 

Hlin  as  he  mont  needed  Him  for  his  individual  taste.      We  can  e\'cn 

DOW  perceire  this  when  we  study  the  life  and  writings  of  the   four 

ohief  repreaentatives  of  primitive  Christianity.       We  observe  among 

.them  a  very  marked  variety  ;   but   each    one   of  them  in   what  ho 

pOMeaacM  of  his  Master,  posaeases  the  whole  Christ.     It  is  this  com- 

nMm    possession   of   Him  which  keeps  the  bond   nnhroken.       The 

disciples  of  Socrates  had  found  in   hira  only  a  Master  and  a  model; 

the  Apostles  found  in  Jcsna  their  Lord  and  their  God.     They  did  not 

stand  in  admiration  before  Him  ;  they  were  prostrate  at  His  feet. 

The  four  men  who  played  that  leading  part  of  which  we  have  just 

spoken  are :  first,  Peter,  whom  Jesus  had  placed  at  the  head  of  the 

>  college  of  Apostles ;  ne\t,  James,  the  eldest  of  the  Lord's  brothera  ; 

'  tbeu   His  bitterest    adversary  aud  most    active   Apostle,   Paul ;  and 

'lastly,  John,  His   intimate   aud   personal  friend.     They   were  very 

^dissimilar  in  character,  in  qualiticatiuus,  aud   in  aspirations ;    their 

fautecedvuts  were  ditlereut,  the   fuucLioiis  to  which   they  were   pro- 

JTideDtiaily  destined   were   uo   less  so.      Their  distiuctivc   churactcra 

lAppeor  in  the  mauncr  of  their  coming  to  Jesus,  aud  in  the  nature 

of  the  link   which  unites  tlicm  to    Him.     It  is  this   diversity  which 

fwrns  the  subject  of  the  present  study,  not  for  the  sinister  purpose 

of  opposing  one  to  another  and   in   some   sort  neutralizing  one  by 

l^another,  but  rather  in  order  to  show  forth  His  greatness  who  could 

I  satisfy  these  four  chosen  spirits  as   to   become   to  each  of   them 

litis  all  for  ever. 

There  is  one  occasion  in  their  lives — the  only  one,  perhaps,  and  at 
all  events  the  only  ascertained  one — when  the  four  are  found  together. 
It  was  in  Jerusalem,  about  the  year  .50,  twenty*  years  aftnr  the 
departure  of  their  Master.  On  this  orcasiun  the  divergence  between 
them  is  perceptible  enough,  aud  it  is  not  without  difficulty  that  it  in 
faubordinatcd  tu  their  unity.  NothitLg  could  so  well  have  taken  ns 
to  the  very  heart  of  our  subject  as  this  palpitating  scene.  We 
bsTe  two  accounts  of  the  meetiug;    tliat  given  iu  the  Sook   of 
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Acta*  preserving  especially  those  of  its  features  vLich  are  importaat  io 
relatioa  to  the  general  hititory  of  the  Church  ;  that  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatianft,!  haviug  a  more  autobiographical  character^ 
and  bringiug  out  the  facts  which  bear  on  his  pcrsoual  mioistry  aud 
his  relations  with  the  three  others.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be ;  aud 
if  only  a  few  years  ago  the  famous  head  of  the  Tuhiogea  school,  Baur, 
maintained  that  the  tvo  account*)  were  contradictory,  and  that  wo 
were  reduced  to  choose  between  them,  the  account  In  the  Acts,  which 
he  rejected,  has  already  been  well  avenged.  For  never  wa*  finer 
homage  rendered  to  the  veracity  of  that  record,  than  that  which  ia 
the  outcome  of  the  recent  work  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  niea 
who  have  sprung  from  that  very  school. J 

At  this  important  moment  we  Find  them  all  at  their  work,  each 
according  to  the  part  assigned  him  by  his  Lord.  Dut  how  various 
are  their  parts !  Paul  arrives  from  the  Syrian  capital,  Antioch, 
where  the  first  Greek  Christian  Church  has  been  founded,  and  whither 
he  had  lately  returned  from  the  first  Christian  mission,  properly  ao 
called,  to  the  Gentile  world.  Peter  has  interrupted  his  evangelistic 
journeys  through  the  Holy  Land^  and  his  apostolic  mission  to  tfao 
Jews  of  the  East,  for  a  brief  lisit  to  Jerusalem,  The  work  of  James 
lica  in  the  capital  itself,  where  the  confidence  of  the  aposttcs  has 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  mother  church  and  of  the  communi- 
ties of  believing  Jews  already  formed  and  forming  all  around.  For 
John,  the  hour  of  his  public  activity  has  not  yet  come.  He  is 
bound  as  yet  by  that  filial  task  'confided  to  him  by  Jesus  on  the 
Cross — "  Behold  thy  mother  I"  " 

The  diversity  of  their  work  would  have  presented  no  danger  to 
the  union  of  these  four  men,  if  it  bad  not  covered  far  deeper 
dilTcreuccs.  The  three  last,  folloxitiug  the  example  of  Jesus,  had  con- 
tinued to  realize  the  new  faith  uuder  the  old  forms  of  Jewish  national 
life.  Paul,  with  his  feUow-labuurcr,  liamabas,  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  Jerusalem,  had  already  cast  those  forms  away.  The  Cross  of 
Christ  had  from  the  first  been  revealed  to  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
as  the  end  of  the  law.^  It  was  this  very  qucHtion  which  was  under 
discntisioQ  at  the  moment,  and  which  brought  Paul  to  Jerusalem. 
No  graver  problem  will  probably  ever  have  to  Im:  solved  in  comnmn 
by  any  company  of  men.  James,  Peter,  aud  John,  "the  three 
pillars.*'  were  keenly  nlive  to  the  necessity  of  remaining  attached  to 
the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  while  nunounciug  to  their  compatriots  the 
appenrnnee  of  Messiah,  for  they  must  otherwise  be  regarded  as 
apostates,  and  could  have  no  hold  on  the  chosen  people.  Paul  and 
Unrnabas,  on  the  other  hand,just  retunied  from  their  mission  to  the 

*  Cbip.  XT.  t  Cbap.  ii. 

;  rtliiiil«rcr  in  hia  **  JiJirhflclicr  fUr  ProtcsLintiMhe  TbeDl&2lei"  ISSS,  ii.     I  stay,  no 
diititit,  baic  t<)  nuiktKK-rtAih  rocrvatujiuiut  to  tli«  vitd  of  tliia  noblo  vi-oik. 
g  Kom,  X.  i     Uxl.  ii.  15,  14;  ui-  26. 
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pagans  of  Asia  Minor,  felt  no  less  keenly  the  impossibilitT  of  success* 
fully  preaching  salvation  among  the  Gentiles,  if  salvation  must  be 
presented  to  thcai  in  conjunction  with  the  rite  of  circumcision  and 
the  Levitical  ordiaancea.  The  question  was  the  more  critical,  becanae 
a  violent  j>arty  under  the  leadership  of  the  believing  Pharisees  and 
priests*  hnd  ranged  itself  On  the  side  of  the  three  apostles.  This 
party  demanded  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  views  and  conduct  of 
.Paul,  and  the  extension  of  the  legal  system  in  a  compulsory  form  to 
'the  (ieotile  Christians. 

In  this  terere  crisis  through  which  primitive  ChristiaQity  hod  to 
t|ius  we  may  observe  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  over  the 
^spirit  of  man.  Notwithstanding  the  clamours  of  the  extreme  party, 
Peter  and  James  carried  the  assembly  iu  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the 
Gentiles,  nhite  Paul  on  his  side  fully  admitted  the  maintenance  of 
the  Mosaic  ohservauces  among  Christiaus  of  Jewish  origin.  Hence 
the  compromise  which  was  arrived  at — a  compromise,  no  doubt, 
ihcoretieaily  imperfect^ and  which  iu  the  long  run  proved  inadequate; 
but  its  very  imperfections  showed  the  strength  of  the  spirit  of  union 
which  ruled  the  minds  of  these  men,  and  the  preponderance  of 
their  interest  in  the  work  of  salvation  over  their  .attachment  to  their 
own  ideas.  The  church  of  Jorusatcnt  recognized  the  churches  of  the 
Gentiles  as  her  legitimate  sisters.  The  young  Goutilc  Tltus^  whom  Paul 
had  purposely  brought  with  him,  was  allowed  fully  to  associate  witli  the 
CbristianB  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  take  part,  though  un circumcised,  in  the 
ttaemblies  of  the  Church. t  The  apostolate  of  Paul  himself  was  ex- 
pressly recognized  by  the  first  apostles  ;  and  this  recognition  wa-s 
ratified  by  that  "right  hand  of  fellowship"  which  they  solemuly  gave 
him  before  parting.  Two  modes  of  preaching  the  gospel — not  two 
gospels,  fondamcntally  distinct,  nor  two  regions  geographically  de- 
fined— were  henceforth  recognized  as  legitimate,  the  one  accompanied, 
in  view  of  the  Jews,  by  legal  observances,  the  other  dissociated  from 
such  nb»cr*'anccs  in  fax'our  of  the  Gentiles,  The  first  of  these  two 
forms  of  evangelization  was  to  be  led  by  Peter,  and  the  second  by 
Paul — each  holding  his  office  iu  virtue  of  the  special  call  addressed 
to  Him  by  the  Lord  Himself. 

Never  could  the  frail  bark  of  the  infant  Church  have  succeeded  in 
doubling  this  perilous  cape  had  not  the  work  of  Christ  and  of  the 
world's  salvation  been  supreme  iu  their  hearts  over  every  personal 


*  Aet*.  XV.  9  ;  wof.  vi,  7, 

+  Dr.  FiTTBT,  in  his  "  Life  of  St,  PftuJ,"  holJs  ihat  Paul  agreed  to  Iiave  Tittis  circitn- 
^mA,  lie  umlerrtonils  iini.  ii  .'i  iu  the  neuse  tlint  Titna  was  not  indeed  conifietleil,  Imt 
tb*S  be  Der«rtlwlo»  canvufittii],  to  lie  dnuiJicuuil.  Uut  tlii*  rrmlering  aifjicara  irKulmiti- 
c!U«.T  b«  wonl  "  coiBMUcd"  tnmt  io  thnt  c.-i*o  ho  «troDgly  cmpliiuHxr-iI,  aiul  nhvuld  bo 
(laMd  St  tba  head  of  tae  aonteocc,  «vDn  bofDre  tlie  lubjuut  it«:lf ;  aad  th«  lntt«r  put 
ft!  Tctw  A,  "U>At  tk«  truth  ot  the  Goapel  might  coDtinii«  with  you,"  wouU  tie  inoom 
tmlMtuaUe.  SncU  *  GoaceaHton,  uudcr  RHch  circi]mittAiii~«*,  woiili),  on  the  coutmry, 
mm  conprooiiwd,  pdoo  lor  ail,  tb*  Gnttile  caniu  wliicli  I'uul  wm  (tdoKliag. 
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thought.  To  these  four  men  the  gospel  was  not  simply  a  new  doc- 
trine committed  to  them  to  propagate;  it  was  a  Person  dearer  to 
them  tliau  themselves,  and  Hvinj^  by  th*j  jwwcr  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
vrithin  their  hearts. 

There  came  indeed  a  time,  later  on,  when  the  difference  thus  set 
at  rest  rose  again  to  the  «nrface,  snd  seemed  to  t.ike  an  even  harHher 
character.  St.  Paul  has  preserved  an  account  of  it  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians.  The  incident,  vrUich  has 
often  been  misuuderstoodj  arose  simply  from  the  inconsequent  action 
of  the  apostle  Pet«r,  who,  finding  himself  at  Antioch  in  a  church 
composed  for  the  mo^it  jwrt  of  Greek  Christians,  had  in  the  first 
instance  considered  liiraH,'lt"  free  to  diverge  from  llie  arrangement 
agreed  upon  at  Jorusalf^m,  and,  hcing  a  man  of  feelings  rather  than 
of  principles,  had  abandoneil  for  a  moment  the  Ijevitical  observances 
to  live  in  more  perfect  fellowship  with  the  new  Gentile  brethren. 
Ue  hod  thus  used  the  same  liberty  as  X*aul  and  Barnabas.  But 
ccrtuio  emissaries  of  James,  arriving  at  Antioch,  on  what  errand  wo 
do  not  knoir,  were  disagreeably  surprised  at  this  course  of  eonduct. 
They  rccallcil  to  the  apostle  the  agreement  to  which  he  had  hcca  a 
party  at  Jerusalem,  hy  which  the  Gentiles  alone  were  cxcniptwl  fi-om 
the  Mosaic  law.  The  argument  was  just,  and.  strictly  K]J(!al^ingf 
Peter  was  in  the  wrong.  It  would  have  been  thc^  moment  for  a 
man  of  energy  to  break  the  yoke,  to  rise  to  the  liberty  of  Paul,  and 
to  declare  with  him  that  the  con\ing  of  Messiah  had  put  an  end  to 
the  obligations  of  the  law.  Jtut  he  dared  not.  He  had  once  before 
been  put  on  his  trial  for  a  similar  freedom,*  and  he  would  this  time 
be  less  favourably  circumstanced,  on  account  of  the  compact  at 
Jemsalem.  Breaking  off,  therefore,  the  brotherly  communion  in 
which  he  had  been  living  with  the  Gentile  portion  oF  the  Church,  he 
shut  himself  up  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  Jewish  believers.  It 
wu  a  rejection  of  the  Gentiles  as  unclean  after  admitting  them  as 
clean.  It  was  an  avowal  that  he  had  himself  participated  for  a 
moment  in  their  unclcanness,  and  that  Christ  had  thus  led  him  into 
ain.  Before  the  whole  assembly,  in  a  scene  which  has  Icf^  long 
traces  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  which  the  Judaizing  cxtremLsts 
never  forgave,  Paul  laid  bare  before  him  the  full  consequences  of  his 
inconsequence.  To  Paul,  the  Cross  hod  put  an  end  to  the  Law, 
whether  for  Jew  or  Gentile,  having  fnlfillcd  it  once  for  all  j  while 
Peter,  with  all  tlic  Twelve,  was  yet  awaiting  some  »ignal  cxxnt,  some 
divine  token — perhaps  the  return  of  Messiah  in  Ilis  glory — before 
venturing  to  act  on  its  abrogation. 

Tims  gradually  were  the  several  parts'  of  the  first  and  greatest 
agents  in  the  work  of  evangelization  determined.  St.  Peter, 
with  the  Twelre,  at  whose  head  he  was  placed,  had  received  the 

*  .\cta.  xi.  I,  jn2. 
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origiual  mission,  to  tcacli  and  to  baputo  alt  nations,*  licgiiinioj;, 
uf  ooursr.  with  the  Jens  in  Palestine,  tboii  Tolloiring  theni  Juto 
mil  the  cnuntrica  wlierc  they  were  «ctLlctl,  aud  thus  {mssiiig  frum 
Israel  tu  the  Gcutilcs.  In  this  vay  the  two  evaDgelizatiotis  would 
have  been  closely  counectwl.  Tliis  would  liarc  bceu  iht!  uormal 
progress,  But  the  normal  pruprc^s  too  orieii  remains  au  idral 
progpeas  :  it  rarely  becomes  »  reality.  It  ecrrcs  rather  as  a  standard 
by  whi(.*h  tbc  reality  must  bu  tested  and  coudcmued.  It  was  even 
tlius  with  the  evaugclixitiuu  of  the  world.  The  refusal  uf  the 
Sauhcdrin  and  of  the  ])eO|iIt}  of  Palestine  to  accept  the  salvation 
preached  to  them  by  the  Apostles  brought  about  the  necessity  for  a 
division  in  the  work.  It  waa  practically  imposaible  for  the  Twelve  to 
bcnsme  missionaries  to  the  Gentiles  so  long  as,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Jews,  they  maintained  the  obaervancc  of  the  lav.  If  they  gave  up 
the  observance  cf  the  law,  it  was  equally  impossible  to  carry  on  their 
ministry  among  the  Jews.  Heuot*  the  inevitable  siparatiim  into  two 
distinct  missions,  the  one  to  the  Jews  under  Pctcr,  the  other  to  the 
Gentiles  under  Paul  ;t  while  James,  in  proportion  as  the  Twelve  left 
Jcruaalcm  on  their  mission  to  the  tribes  of  the  Dispersion,  naturnlly 
became  the  director  and  pastor  of  the  Christian  (lock  in  the  capital, 
and  of  all  that  section  of  the  Church  which  was  already  won  from 
Judaism.  John,  for  the  momt^nt,  remains  aside,  like  a  battalion  in 
Kserve,  destined  for  some  special  doty.  The  missionary  work,  at 
all  events,  went  on  without  him. 

In  a  religion  which  is  all  spirit  and  life,  no  function  can  he 
purely  external,  A  diversity  of  tasks  cannot  fail  to  correspond  to 
aoutc  deeper  diversity  in  the  lircs  and  minds  of  those  to  whom  the 
taftks  are  committed.  If  these  men,  whom  we  bait  as  the  chief 
agents  in  tlie  pnmitive  work  of  the  Gospel,  were  destined  to  labour 
cad)  under  different  conditions,  it  must  mean  that  they  bad  ihem- 
selres  taken  in  the  message  each  under  a  different  aspect,  and  one 
adapted  iu  each  case  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  to  be 
again  given  forth.  We  now  arrive  at  the  investigation  of  this 
deeper  aud  mora  subtle  difference.  We  may  indicate  it  directly  aud 
without  circumlocution  uiiuer  the  four  terms  which  appear  to  us  the 
most  chardCtcristic. 

To  James  the  salvation  brought  by  Christ  presented  itself  under 
the  form  of  au  accomplished  work  ;  to  Peter,  under  that  of  promised 
giory  :  to  Paul  it  was  a  riifhtcouifness  secured  ;  to  John  it  was  a  life 
in  full  potsscssioD.  Work,  glory,  righteousness,  life— these  four 
things  are  indeed  inclndcd  in  tUu  sulvatiuu  which  Christ  oilers  to  tlie 
world;  we  may  almost  say  that  tbcy  exbauat  its  contents ;  u.>jr  is  it 
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possible  to  possess  one  of  them  without  in  somo  measure  possessing 
all.  Vet  in  Wie.  pcrsutial  aspirations  and  past  history  of  tlie  individual 
man  there  may  be  that  wliich  predisposes  him  to  receive  the  whole 
through  the  mcdinm  of  one  of  these  elements  rathur  than  another. 
And  Proi-idciicc  willed  that  the  four  chosen  men,  vlio  by  their 
writings  were  to  transmit  this  salvation  ia  its  totality  to  lUl  the 
world,  sliould  each  of  them  perceive  it  under  one  of  these  four 
characters,  which  in  their  combination  constitute  its  fulness.  Thus 
was  fultillcd  in  them  the  word  that  Jesns  had  spoken  :  "  I  am 
glorified  in  them."* 

Wc  may  observe,  to  begin  with,  that  James  and  Peter,  in  regarding 
salvation  as  a  work  fulfilled,  and  as  an  exjicetcd  glory,  were  still 
holding  in  some  sense  to  the  forms  and  terms  of  the  older  covenant, 
the  essential  elements  of  whirli  were  the  law.  which  commands  work, 
and  prophecy,  which  promiscft  glory.  Paul  and  John,  on  the  other 
hand,  fixing  their  eyes  rather  on  the  righteousness  accordcil  to  faith 
in  the  expiatory  work  of  Christ,  and  on  the  life  which  ia  found  in 
communion  with  (>od  through  Him,  discngj-agcd  themselves  niore 
nomplctcly  from  their  Jewish  past,  though  without  exactly  breaking 
with  it,  and  penetrated  deeper  into  the  new  domain  which  Christ  had 
opened  to  the  world.  To  the  two  first,  salvation  in  Christ  was  a 
dower  yet  folded  in  the  hud ;  to  the  two  last  it  was  the  flower  opened 
wide,  and  the  fruit  forming  within  the  flower. 
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James  sees  in  the  Gospel  the  futfilmcut  of  the  law ;  it  is  as  such 
that  he  loves  it  and  commends  it  to  his  brethrcu.  In  ruadinj^'  litni, 
one  feels  how,  under  the  law,  his  heart  had  sighed  fur  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law,  and  one  perceives  that  what  he  has  found  in  Christ  is  a 
word  of  lore,  engrafted  by  the  Spirit  in  the  heart,  which  has  power 
to  regenerate  the  soul  !t  "  The  law  of  liberty,"  "  the  royal  law,"t 
these  are  the  noblest  terms  be  can  apply  to  the  Gospel.  A  law  of 
liberty  is  a  law  fulfilled  without  eoustraint,  for  the  very  love  of  it, 
and  in  a  perfect  fellowship  of  will  with  the  Will  wbiefa  imposes  it — 
a  law  like  that  by  which  wc  spoutuueously  reject  a  rotten  fmit,  and 
choose  one  which  is  fresh,  pure,  and  perfect.  The  expression  "  the 
royal  law"  is  applied  especially  to  the  command  to  love  one  another. 
It  ia  generully  uudcnttuod  to  mean  that  this  commandment  reigns 
supreme  over  all  others.  But  does  it  not  include  the  idea  that  he 
who  keeps  it  becomes  himself  a  king;  that  he  who  has  love  in  his 
heart  holds  in  his  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  world?  This  love  James 
had  received  from  Jesus.  This  is  what  he  calls  having  the  word 
"engrafted''  in  ouc. 

There  is  another  word  which  he  uses  to  designate  the  condition  of 
the  soul  which  has  been  animated  by  the  breath  of  the  Gospel,  the 
*  John  Kvii.  10.  t  James  L  33.  :  Junes  ii.  R,  13. 
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wonl  "  wiidom.""*     The  Jctts  already  used  this  term   to  denote  the 

inward  ilLumination  of  a  soul  cuUghtcoed  hy  the  di%-inc  rcrclation  ; 

rtbey  applied  it  also  to  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  l^colejiiaatcs,  which 

they  regarded  as  cmauntions  of  this   light.     The   most   famous   of 

their   rebgious  books   composed    in   the  iuterval    between  the  Old 

Testament  and  the  Xew  were  also  knowu  as  books  of  "  Wisdom/'t 

To  James,  "  wisdom"  also  still  represents  the  law,  but  the  law  as  the 

inward  guide  of  life.      The  law,  taking  possession  of  the  human  will, 

■becomes  work ;  identifying  itself  with  the  human  intellect,  it  becomes 

'wisdom. 

To  us,  this  mode  of  regarding  the  relation  between  the  gospel  and 
the  law,  seems  surprising.  Trained,  most  of  us,  in  the  school  of  Paul, 
and  on  the  model  of  the  Kpistlc  to  the  Komans,  wc  are  amazed  to  find 
in  this  concepiion  of  James  no  trace  of  that  opposition  between  grace 
and  works,  between  faith  and  the  law,  with  which  the  writings  of  Paul 
everywhere  abound.  Some  persons  may  perhaps  be  startled  at 
what  we  are  about  to  say,  but  wc  arc  nevertheless  bouml  to  say  it 
icre  was,  amongst  tlie  Jews  ibemsclves,  a  way  of  regarding  the 
Lw  which  contrasted  it  with  the  Diviue  grace ;  tliis  was  the  Pharisaic 
conception  of  the  law,  in  which  Paul  Lad  beeu  brought  up.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  commandment  was  «eeu  as  a  task  ordained,  by 
the  accomplishment  of  which  mau  was  to  earn  the  reward  of  salva- 
tion auil  celestial  glory.  It  was,  therefore,  natural  that  the  doctrine 
of  salvation  by  grace  should  come  into  violent  collision  with  the 
riews  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  seem  to  him  a  stumbling-block  and  an 
offence,  ile  must  still  go  about  to  establish  his  own  righteousness, 
until,  by  the  light  of  the  law  itself,  he  should  see  it  crumble  in  hope- 
lea  ruin  at  the  fcot  of  the  Thrice  lluly.  But  there  was  also,  among 
the  Jews  themselves,  a  very  different  way  of  regarding  the  law,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  gospel  of  grace  was  not  the  contrast  bat  the 
fullilmcat  of  the  legal  covenant.  This  wa<s  the  conception  of  the 
paalmists  when   they  ericd,   "  TIic  statutes  of  the  Lord  arc    right, 

rrjoicing  the  heart More  to  be  dcdirail  arc  they  than  gold, 

than  much  fmc  gold  ;  sweeter  also  than  honey  aud  the  honey- 
%h,"l  "  I  love  thy  coramandmcnts  above  gold  j  yea,  above  lino 
iU."4  "  TIic  law  of  the  lA>rd  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul,"|| 
He  makcth  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures;  he  Icadeth  mo 
ie  the  still  waters."^  "  Ucstorc  unto  luc  the  joy  of  Thy  salva- 
tion ;  and  uphold  me  with  Thy  free  spirit.""*  This  state  of  mind, 
chametcristic  of  the  truly  humble  Israelite,  has  nothing  in  common 
with  that  of  the  Pharisee.  He  makes  no  pretence  of  accom[}lishiDg 
the  law  in  his  own  strength  iu  order  to  claim  the  merit  of  its  accum- 

*  June*  iiL  1 7. 

t  "  tbe  Wiulom  of  Jenu  the  Son  of  Sirsch."     "  Th«  WUtlom  of  S<  lomua." 
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plisLnieut.  Kecogiiiiiiig  in  the  lau-  itself  a  gill  of  Jehovah's  grace, 
be  does  not  presume  to  it-L-civc  it  bat  io  His  fcllowithip  aud  by  His 
aid.  If  there  he  u  salvation  wliieU  ho  yet  awaits,  he  expects  it  iu  the 
sbupe  of  a  deeper  aud  uiore  perfect  law  aud  a  still  more  potent 
grace. *^  Thus  regarded,  tlic  law  was  inilccd  a  way  of  life,  and  io 
this  chaiietcr  it  had  Irecn  ioleiunly  rtrprcscnted  by  Moaes  :  ''  Ye 
shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes  aud  iiiy  judgmoiits ;  which  if  a  man 
do,  ho  shall  Hve  in  thciu/'t  t^or  the  law,  tlnis  iindcrstoorl,  iucludes 
not  only  euminaiidmcats,  but  proiniftcs  and  sacrifices ;  aod  thus 
aQswers  at  all  (luints  to  the  needs  of  the  contrite  soul  seckiug  to  be 
at  peace  with  Jehovah. 

Clearly,  thuu,  this  statu  was  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  gospel 
grace  J  it  led  directly  towards  it.  The  gosi>el  was  hut  another  step 
along  the  same  line.  .Suiuclhitig  was  yet  wanting  to  the  heart  of 
the  most  faithful  Israulito — Ihat  fulness  of  reconciliation  which  oonid 
only  grow  out  of  faith  in  a  i)crf(xi  sacrifice,  and  the  possession  of  that 
filial  spiiit  which  ihe  scndiug  of  <.iud's  Sun  could  alone  prepare,  and 
which  the  reconciled  heart  could  hy  His  death  alone  receive.  Sec 
hcTT  thc^e  humble  bclicvtrs,  with  their  feet  already  in  the  way  of 
salvation,  siill  sighed  and  iKuited  for  the  salvation  uf  (jotll  These 
were  the  Lord's  hidden  ones,  known  to  him  atone;  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment calls  (hem  "those  ttlio  were  waiting  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel."  To  such  as  these  the  law  was  not  the  antithesis  of  grace ; 
it  was  a  grace  not  yet  made  perfect. 

.  It  was  in  this  fashion  that  James  the  brother  of  Jcsas  had  known 
the  law.  Far  fram  being  to  him,  as  to  St.  Paul,  a  ministration  of 
condemnation  nnd  of  death. ^  the  coraraandmcnt,  received  aud  acted 
upon  in  the  fellowship  of  Jehovah  himself,  had  been  hi*  introduction 
to  the  double  grace  of  justifipation  and  of  life.  This  is  what  we  find 
in  his  epistle.  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting 
here  tlie  words  of  Professor  Hitsehl : — 

"  J)ini««,  iKiviiig  n9ver  used  llie  law  as  n  means  of  estabh'sUing  his  own 
right«oiisii«s<.  iiccordiiig  tu  the  J'iiurtMnic  vivtv,  bad  never  felt  liio  vospul  as  a 
delivcmiice  fruni  the  legal  yoke,  but  ratlier  as  a  deeper  union  tii'iw,,eii  iha 
Tunnd  Jiiw  iin'i  bis  pet>oti:il  life,  prewmllng  itself  under  the  form  of  Wisdom. 
Like  the  rs;i!niist,  liu  Imd  found  iu  the  law  the  Ettrenglh  of  his  nioml  life; 
and  Uie  gof]>el  outy  uiude  it  more  and  more  a  second  natnn:." 

Paul,  himself,  recognized  this  mode  of  development  as  a  distant 
ideal  when  lie  8(»olie  of  "  the  commandment  which  was  otdaincd 
unto  life.'S^ 

By  thus  picturing  to  ourselves  the  religious  history  of  James,  wc 
come  to  understand  the  conflicting  impressions  made  upon  hira  by 
the  life  of  Jesua,  his  brother.  The  pcnonal  sanctity  of  that  life, 
drawn  from  habitual  communion  with  God,  no  doubt  attracted  and 
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satUIied  Uim.     But  those  exorbitant  prcteasions,  that  arrogation  of 
the  title  of  one  seat  from  Gud  to  fulHI  the  prophecies  aud  bring  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  mast  have  seemed  to  him  6igDs  of  over- 
veeuiug  self-exaltation,    and  even  of  madneu.     The  Cjos}>ela  bear 
nitaeu  of  this.      Id  the  third  chapter  of  Mark,  llie  brothers  of  Jesus 
go  out  to  lu-}*  hold  OD   ilim,  because  people  say  that  He  is  beside 
Himself.      In  the  seveoth  of  John:  "  liis   brethren,  therefore,  said 
unto  liim  :  '  Depart  hence  aad  go  into  Judica.  ....   For  there  i» 
uo  m&Q  that  doetb  anything  in  iiecret,  and  He  himself  secketh  to  be 
fcnoirn  openly.   If  Thou  do  these  things,  &how  Thyself  to  the  world/' 
That   is,   "appear  at   once  at    Jemsalera."     The  words  convey  no 
abuilute  rejection  of  His   claims ;  they   kncir   not  trhat  to  think. 
Weary  of  suspense,  they  pressed  for  a  dccisiou.    This  is  the  mcnaiog 
of  the  Evangelist  nrhcu  he   adds :  "  For  neither  did  His  brethren 
helicTe  iu  Him."*     And,  indeed,  the  decision  was  not  long  delayed. 
For  a  brief  moment  the  death  of  Jesus  seemed  to  have  annihilated 
His  cause  for  ever;   His  resurrection  aiitioiuiced  its  cl<.>i-nul  triumph. 
It  nas   then  that   James  surrendered.      An  apjieanineR  of  tlie  risen 
Jesui^t  revealed  hin  brother  to  him  as  "  tlic  Lord  of  glory  ."^    From 
that  time  foruard  the  sacred  tcnching  he  had  hcanl,  the  saercdlifehe 
bad  witiic!;Hcd,  the  sacred  Person  he  bud  known  and  luvai,  dominated 
his  heart  and  suul.    That  divine  law  which  had  always  bi^cn  his  delight 
was  henceforth  personified  to  him  in  this  glorified  brother.      In  losing 
Christ,  he  loved  the  law  ;  in  loving  the  law,  he  lo^ed    Christ.      Tho 
idea  of  the  expiatory  sarri6ce  of  the  Cross  wns  not  indi!<i>en9able  to 
his  heart,  because  for  hira  the  daily  sacrifices  of  the  older  covenant 
subsisted,  and  were  still  what  they  had  always  been  ;  tiic  work  and 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus  mingled  with  them  in  his  thought.     Rut  the 
example  of  Jesus,  His  love.  His  patience.  His   gentleness,  and    His 
instructions,  such  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  which  the  wliole 
Epistle  of  James,  from  one  cud  to  the  other,  is  a  faithful  echo,  were 
made  to  him  henceforth,  by  the  Holy  Sjjirit,  wisdom  aud  sanctificfttion. 
It  was  thus  that  he  came  to   be   Mcognizcd   by  the   Apostles  as   the 
leader    providentially   designed  for  the  churches  of  Palestine,   and 
ibdeed  of  all  the  Judffio-Christiaa  churches,  to   which   he  addressed 
the  pastoral  letter  included   iu   the  canou   of  the   New  Testament. 
Tlic  writer  of  thitt  epistle  bore  amongst  the  Jews  themselves  the  name 
of  "The  Just;"    and  also  that  oC  "Ohliam,"  au   Aramwan  word, 
ai^uif^ing  *'  Wall  of  tho  PcopIc."§     It  was  felt  that  this  just   man, 
lifting   up  holy  hands   perpetually  towards  heaven,  was  a   wall   of 
defence  to  Israel  against  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  hosLility  of  the 
Getitiles.     Struck  down  bv  the  blow  of  r.n  axe,  aud  stoned  to  dcnth 
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hy  a  few  fanatics,  he  clicil  saying :  "  1  pr&y  Thee,  Lord  God  the 
Father,  forgive  Thon  them/'  His  memory  lived  long  in  Jortiftalcm, 
and  his  episcopal  chair  vas  still  shown  there  for  several  ccDtuncs 
after  hu  death. 


Aa  James  is  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  along  the 
line  of  the  law,  so  Peter  is  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity 
along  the  line  of  the  prophet*.     "  Think    not,"  said   Jesus,  "  that  I 
am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets ;    I  am  not  come   to 
destroy,  but  to  ftilfil."     James  has  shown  us  Christ   fulfilling  the 
law ;    Peter  shows  us  Christ  realiitiag  the   prophecies.     His  epistle 
plainly  shows  that  the  guiding  star  of  his  life  and  ministry  was  the 
hope  of  glory— that  glorious  reign  foretold  hy  the  prophets    which 
was  to  be  in  the  last  days,  und  which  the  coming  of  Messiah   was 
destined  to  realize — a  salvation,  he  says,  couceming  which  the  prophets 
hare    inquired   and  searched   diligently,  "  searching   what,  or   what 
manner  of  time  tho  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did   signify, 
when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufTerings   of  Christ,  and  the  glory 
tliat  should   follow."*      "Rejoice  iiiasmuch  as   ye  ajre   partakers  of 
Christ's  sufferings  ;  that  when  His  glory  shall  he  revealed,  ye  may  be 
glad  also  with  excecdiug  joy."t    It  is  this  hope  of  glorj'  which  sustains 
him  under  the  toils  of  his  ministry.      "  The  elders  which  arc  among 
yon  I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder,  and  a  witness   of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  and  also  a  partaker  of  the  glory  that   sliall  he  revealed."! 
This  abundant  hope  with  which  his  heart  is  welling  over,  all  through 
the  epistle,Bpring5  mainly  from  that  great  event  which,  after  tho  dariiest 
night,had  risen  on  his  heart  as  the  day-star  of  an  eternal  day.  "  Blcsaed 
be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  according  to 
Uis  abundant  mercy  Imth  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to   an   inheritance   ineor- 
inptible,  and  nndefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven 
for  you/*^     The  allusion  in  the  last  words  is  to  that  once  "  promised 
land"  of  Canaan,  the  earthly  heritage  of  Israel,  which  they  had  not 
ceased  to  profane  with  their  crimes,  which  they  hod  polluted  by 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  and   which  was   soon  to   I»e 
taken  from  them.     Not  thus  shall  it  be  with  the  imperishable  inheri- 
tance assured  to  the  Church  beyond  the  reach  of  sin  or  the  toncli  of 
time,  whose  beauty  shall  be  as  a  fadeless  flower.     Here  we  already 
see  how,  to  the  mind  of  this  apostle,  the  facts  of  the  older  covenant 
bad  been  transformed  into  symbols  of  the  new.     The  new  economy 
is  just   the   old   transfigured.     The  Christian   Church   inherits   the 
splendid  titles  bestowed  on   the  chosen   |x:ople :  "  Ve   are   a  chosec 
generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  purchased  people."|| 
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To  the  Church,  dispRraixl  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  he  applies 
the  names  formeriy  given  to  the  triI>C9  of  Israel,  dispersed  after  the 
Babylomnn  captivity  among  all  the  countries  of  the  East  and  through- 
out the  whole  world  :  "  To  the  elect,  who  arc  sojourners  of  the 
disperaitm."*  The  Church  has  her  metropolis  in  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  as  the  scattered  trihcs  had  theirs  iu  the  earthly  Ziou;  and 
her  members  arc  here  below  as  strangers  and  sojourners,  as  every 
Jew  felt  himself  to  be  so  long  as  he  lived  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Since  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  the  hope  of  possessing 
which  Peter  had  at  first  attached  himself  to  Jesus,  had  been  by  the 
rcsnrrectiou  and  ascension  of  Christ  transported  into  the  celestial 
sphere,  the  apostle's  whole  theocratic  system  had  been  transformed 
along  with  it,  aud  had  taken  a  9U{jurtcrrcstriat  range.  Thua,  fur  the 
Umb  set  apart  by  every  Israelite  houwholder  ou  the  10th  of  Nisan, 
and  sacrificed  on  the  Ikh,  was  substituted  henceforth  iu  his  thoughts 
the  "  Lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot,  wiio  verily  was  fore- 
ordained before  the  foundation  of  the  world/'t 

The  teaching  of  James  was  principally  drawn  from  the  moral  part 
of  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  and  particularly  from  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  from  which  we  have  as  many  as  tea  quotations  in  one  short 
letter.  The  instincts  of  Peter  led  him  rather  to  dwell  on  those 
great  forcshadowiugs  of  the  eud  of  the  world,  such  as  the  discourse 
recorded  at  the  end  of  the  three  Gospels  of  Matthew.  Mark,  and 
Luke,  which  set  before  na  the  return  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  HU  glory 
and  the  final  establishment  of  His  kingdom.  Thus,  in  tliat  Gospel 
in  which  Jamc^  found  the  coiiHummatiou  of  the  law.  Fetor  perceived 
the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies^ 

VVc  must  call  attention  to  yet  another  clement  which  strikes  us  in 
the  writings  of  Peter  as  compared  with  those  of  Jamce — namely,  his 
Tivid  recollections  of  the  earthly  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  especially  of 
His  Bufferings  in  life  and  in  death.  AVhen  we  contemplate  the  pic- 
tturc  he  sets  before  us  of  the  unalterable  meekness  of  Jesus  amidst 
the  outrages  which  were  heaped  upon  Him,  of  the  trustful  subnussion 
with  which  He  "committed  Himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  right- 
eously," of  His  infinite  pity  in  "  bearing  our  sins  in  His  own  body 
OB  the  trec,"^  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  that  he  is,  as  he 
describes  himself,  "  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Chri8t."||  Of  these 
■uflerings  he  reali7.cs  the  value,  not  only  as  giving  us  an  example, 
bat  as  obtaining  for  us  the  pardon  of  our  sins.  This  aspect  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  so  conspicuously  absent  from  the  writings  of  James, 
Peter  brings  into  striking  prominence  The  first  privilege  of  the 
elect  is  to  participate  iu  "  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
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Christ."*  71ie  Trords  which  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  at 
the  Last  Supper  had  taken  deep  hold  on  -his  heart:  "This  iii  my 
blood  ....  vhich  is  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins."  By  virtue 
of  this  clement  in  his  teaching,  Fetcr  takes  au  intermediate  place 
between  James  and  Paul  from  a  dogmatic  as  well  as  from  au  his- 
torical point  of  vieir.  For  it  is  in  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ  that 
Paul  finds  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Gosi)el. 
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LEAD  thou  me,  Spirit  of  the  World,  and  I 
WillTbllow  where  thou  leadeat,  willingly; 
Not  with  the  careless  sceptic's  idle  mood. 
Nor  blindly  seeking  some  unreal  good  ; 

For  I  have  comej  long  since,  to  that  full  day 
VA'hose  morning  clouds  have  curled  in  mist  away — 
That  breathless  afternoon-tide  when  the  Sun 
Halts,  as  it  were,  before  his  journey  done ; 

Calm  as  a  river  broadening  through  the  plain, 
Which  never  plunges  down  the  rocks  again. 
But,  clearly  mirrored  in  its  tranquil  deep. 
Holds  tower  and  spire  and  forest  as  in  sleep. 

Old  and  yej;  new  the  metaphor  appears. 

Old  as  the  tate  of  passing  hopes  and  fears, 

New  as  the  springtide  air,  which  day  by  day 

Breathes  on  young  lives,  and  speeds  them  on  their  way. 

This  knew  the  Roman,  and  the  Hellene  too ; 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  proved  it  true ; 
Who  found,  for  youth's  young  glory  and  its  glow, 
Serener  life  and  calmer  tides  run  slow. 

And  these  oblivion  takes,  and  those  before, 
AVbose  very  name  and  race  we  know  no  more. 
To  whom,  O  Spirit  of  the  World  and  Man, 
Thou  didst  reveal  Thyself  when  Time  began. 


iicy  felt,  as  I,  what  noue  may  understand ; 
They  touched  througli  darknesa  ou  n  hidden  hand; 
They  marked  their  hoi)cs,  iheir  fiuths,  their  longings  fade, 
And  found  a  solitude  themselves  had  made. 

They  came,  as  I,  to  hope  which  eonquers  doubt. 
Though  »uu  and  moou  and  every  star  go  out ; 
Tliey  ceased,  while  at  their  side  a  atill  voice  saidj 
"  Fear  not,  have  courage  ;  blessed  are  the  dead." 

^Khey  were  my  brothers — of  one  blood  with  me, 
H&«  with  the  unborn  n^yriads  who  shall  he  : 

1  am  content  to  rise  and  fall  as  they  ; 

I  watch  the  rising  of  the  Perfect  Day. 

Lead  thou  me,  Spirit,  willing  and  content 
To  be  as  thou  wouldst  have  me,  wholly  spent. 
I  am  thine  own,  I  neither  strive  nor  cry : 
Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  I  follow,  silently. 


any  tender  sire, 
rho  sits  girt  round  by  loving  faces, 
^  And  happy  childhood's  thousand  graces. 
Through  sudden  crash  or  fire 

Should  'scape  from  this  poor  life  to  some  mysterious  air. 
And,  dwelling  solitary  there. 
Should  feel  his  yc&ming  father's  heart 
Thrill  with  some  secret  pang  and  smart ; 
And,  longing  for  tlic  dear  lost  lives  agaiu, 
B  Should  through  his  overmastering  pain 
^uieak  ihruugh  the  awful  bounds  the  Eternal  sets  between 
^Rhat  which  lives  Here,  and  Therc^  the  Seen  aud  the  Unseen  ; 

'  And  baring  gained  once  more 

Our  little  Karth  should  find  the  scarce-left  place 

"Which  greets  him  with  unchangetl  familiar  face — 
^  The  well-remerabered  door, 
f  Tlic  rose  he  gathered  blooming  yet, 

Nought  to  remember  or  forget, 
^  No  change  in  all  the  world  except  in  him, 
^  Nor  there  save  in  some  scuse,  already  dim 

Before  the  unchanged  past,  so  that  he  seem 

lortal  Hpirit  still,  and  what  was  since,  a  dream  ; 
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And  in  the  well-known  room 
Beholds  the  blithe  remembered  faces 
Grown  sad  and  blTirred  by  recent  traces 
Of  a  new  sorrow  and  gloom, 
.  And  when  his  soul  to  comfort  them  is  fain 
Finds  his  voice  mute,  his  form  unknown,  unseen. 
And  thinks  with  irrepressible  pain 
Of  all  the  happy  days  which  late  have  been. 
And  feels  his  being's  deep  abysses  stirred. 
If  only  of  his  own  be  might  be  seen  or  beard ; 

Then  if,  at  length. 

The  father's  yearning  and  overburdened  soul 

Bursts  into  shape  and  voice  which  scorn  control 

Of  its  despairing  strength, — 

Ah  Heaven  !  ah  pity  for  the  new-bom  dread 

Which  rising  strikes  the  old  affection  dead  ! 

Ah,  better  were  it  far  than  this  thing  to  remain, 

Voiceless,  unseen,  unloved,  for  ever  and  in  pain  I 

So  when  a  finer  mind, 

Knowing  its  old  self  sirept  by  some  weird  change 

And  the  old  thought  deceased,  or  else  grown  strange, 

Tama  to  th<»e  left  behind, 

"With  passionate  stress  and  mighty  yearning  stirred, — 

It  strives  to  stand  revealed  in  shape  and  word 

In  vain ;  or  by  strong  travail  visible  grown. 

Finds  but  a  world  estranged,'  and  lives  and  dies  alone  I 

Lewis  Mobsis. 
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THK  art  of  biography  h  ov.c  of  thct  oldest  in  the  world — if  not 
the  first,  nt  least  n  rery  early  form  of  literary  composition.  If 
before  Jlomcr  and  Mows  there  hurst  forth  into  lyrical  lament  the 
orcrbnrflciird  soul  of  the  cnrly  homicide  who  "  slew  a  man  to  hia 
wounding  and  a  young  man  to  his  hurt/'  making,  before  law  began, 
the  discovery  that  the  criminal  is  always  the  most  miserable  of  all  the 
sons  of  Adam — his  is,  perhaps,  the  only  huaiau  utierauce  which  ha» 
preceded  story-lclUng :  and  primltiicstory-teillug  is  always  a  kind  of 
biography.  The  aucieut  history  uf  the  Old  Testament  is  entirely 
of  this  description.  It  coucltu*  itself  less  even  with  law-jjnvinjr, 
though  the  lirst  theory  uf  a  euustitution  is  involveil  in  it,  thau  with 
the  records  of  the  life  of  one  muu  alter  auotlicr — Moses,  Jushua,  David, 
the  leadiug  spirits  uf  their  ^'Uiieraliuus.  The  vst  uf  ihc  minstrel 
takes  a  somewhat  diOVrent  develop niciit,  and  mIccIs  the  dramatic 
ioeideutsuhich  count  most  in  a  man'*  carucr,  but  still  fuUnws  Ulysses 
ihrougli  all  his  wandering  couwe,  and  U-ads  ihe  rcailer  back  through 
iutervciiiug  centuries  tu  the  foulprints  of  au  individual  man  across 
nu  undeveloped  world.  It  is  the  same  iu  the  »acred  bouks  of  all 
i-cligions,  which  are  secondarily  the  storehouse  of  thought,  of  moral 
iujuucliou  and  teaching,  hut  primarily  the  records  of  the  life  of 
13rahma,  lluddh.'i,  Mahomet.  And  of  all  religions,  that  which  to  us 
is  the  one  entirely  divine,  the  greatest  and  purest  inspirutiou  of 
heaven,  what  docs  our  Gospel  mean  but  the  biography  of  Christ, 
the  mo6t  perfect  of  lives  and  portraitures,  mi  transcending  all  others 
that  cither  the  fishermen  of  Ualilee  must  have  been  men  of  a 
divine  genius,  before  which  neither  VInto  nor  Shakespeare  could  lift 
their  heads,  or  He  whom  iu  their  simplicity  they  knew,  such  a  Man 
as   uerer    man   before   or    after   was.     These   arc  all   biographical 
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vorks  upon  which  the  faiths  of  the  world  arc  founded.  And  so  arc 
those  legends  of  the  saints  in  all  oges^  to  which  tlic  :iQectioDatc 
iiDa^Qstiou  of  the  simple  have  lent  a  thousand  enibelliahiu(;  touches 
befoud  the  simplicity  of  Nature,  and  adorned  with  garlands  of 
miracles,  but  vhich  hold  every  one  a  living  soul  of  humanity,  a 
human  life  commending  itaelf  to  the  odmiratioD,  the  instruction,  the 
fulluffing  of  men. 

These  arc  perhaps  rather  too  magniiicent  examples  to  be  brouglu 
down  to  the  experiences  of  an  age  which  scarcely  permits  a  man  to 
be  cold  in  his  grave  before  it  turns  forth  from  his  old  drawers  and 
wardrobes  sneli  relies  of  his  living  pcrsouality  as  he  may  have  left 
there,  and  displays  his  vacant  clothes,  with  any  twist  that  attitude 
or  habit  may  have  Ic-ut  to  them,  as  characteristic  of  his  soul.  And 
j<t  aa  the  rules  that  Titian  worked  by,  roust  still  direct  the  modern 
art  of  portraiture,  even  though  dcscc'ndcd  into  the  hands  of  Dick 
Tiuto — and  our  object  is  not  to  gather  spcctmens  from  present 
])erformancc.  but  rather  to  elucidate  the  laws  by  which  the  work- 
men in  this  art  of  moral  portmit-painting  ought  to  be  guided — 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  go  too  high  for  our  examples.  The  saints 
aad  heroes,  however,  if  we  believe  what  is  now  told  us  on  every  side, 
»crc  neither  heroic  nor  saintly  to  their  valets,  and  it-  might  have 
Icco,  for  auythiDg  wc  can  tcU,  quite  possible  to  deprive  us  of  every 
noble  name  that  now  gives  lustre  to  liumnuity,  and  to  leave  the  past 
la  uskcd  of  all  veneration  or  rcepeet  us  ia  the  present.  That  Bne 
lit.  George,  uho  has  giveu  an  emblem  of  spoUess  valour  and  couqueat 
over  tbe  impure  image  of  lleshly  lust  and  cruelty  to  two  great 
nations — he  who  tills  against  his  Jrugou  with  such  concentrated 
fravc  euthusiaam  iu  that  little  chapel  ou  the  Venice  caiiat,  which  ilr. 
ftuiikiu  has  made  one  of  the  shriues  to  which  wc  ull,  go  ou  pilgrim- 
aged— turus  out,  Ihey  say,  to  have  been  nn  army  contractor,  furnish- 
iDg  the  shoddy  of  his  time  to  the  couimissariat;  uid  a  great  deal  the 
better  we  all  are  for  that  exquisite  discovery.  And  St.  Francis  was 
adirly,  little  half-witted  fanatic,  and  Oliver  Crumnell  a  vulgar  im- 
postor with  a  big  wart,  and  Luther  a  fat  priest,  "frho  wanted  to 
Barry.  How  many  moro  eould  wc  add  to  the  list  ?  till  at  the  eud 
Bobody  would  Itc  left  towards  whom  wc  could  look  with  any  sentiment 
more  reverent  than  that  which  we  feel  for  our  greengrocer.  That 
tail  is  not  the  true  sentiment  of  humanity,  nor  in  accord  with  any 
law  of  uatural  right  and  wrong,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  cursory 
observer,  and  it  is  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  make  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover what  ore  the  tenets  on  this  subject  which  ought  to  guide  the 
artist,  and  which  commend  themselves  to  the  impartial  sense  of  man- 
kind in  general.  Though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  uucoufessed 
rjrnicism  in  the  common  mind  aa  respects  matters  withiu  its  prac- 
tical range  and  immediate  vicinity,  there  is  something  underlying 
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this  of  &  nobler  strain,  which  does  not  permit  even  the  man  who 
doubts  his  neighbour's  motives,  aud  thinks  the  worst  of  his  actions, 
to  refuse  a  higher  justice  to  those  who  stand  apart  on  the  vantage- 
ground  of  age  or  distance.  JIau  is  more  just,  more  charitable  than 
men ;  and  an  appeal  from  the  individual  to  the  general  is  a  privilego 
which  wc  all  seek  iustinctivcly,  and  in  which,  in  the  majority  of 
cftsea,  our  instinct  is  justified. 

In  this  investigation  wc  arc  met  at  once  by  a  rule  nniversally  re- 
spected and  very  generally  acquiesced  in — the  first  and  broadest  expres- 
sion of  natural  feeling  towards  our  contemporaries  who  are  dcad,-/>f 
mortttis  nilnUi  honum.  Nothing  can  be  more  entirely  justified  by 
the  instincts  of  human  nature  than  thi.i.  In  the  hnsh  of  the  death- 
chamber,  by  the  edge  of  the  grave,  there  is  even  a  sort  of  l)cncrolcnt 
fiction  which  comes  naturally  to  onr  lips  aud  to  our  thoughts,  so 
that  not  only  do  wc  say  nothing  that  is  not  good  of  the  dead,  but 
we  go  further,  and  during  that  moment  in  which  judgment  is  sns- 
pendcd,  do  actually  take  the  most  charitable  view  of  him,  and  find 
explanations  for  what  is  doubtful  in  his  conduct,  which  would  not 
satisfy  us  either  before  or  after.  Thus  the  French  cuHtom  of  a 
speech  over  a  man's  grave  becomes  ueceasarily,  instinctively,  an  etoye. 
That  it  should  be  anything  else  would  outrage  every  feeling  of 
humanity.  If  we  cannot  praise  we  are  silent,  by  a  law  of  Xaturc 
more  strong  than  any  written  law,  aud  shrink  as  from  a  blow  if  any 
unnatural  voice  is  raised  ia  disapproval.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
rule  which  cau  be  applied  in  any  case  to  biography.  The  sentiment 
of  the  death-chamber  is  one  tbiug.  the  judgment  of  history  another. 
'When  we  speak  of  the  dead  we  mean  our  own  contemporaries,  those 
who  have  gone  aloug  with  us  through  the  contlicts,  and  probably 
competed  with  ns  in  the  rivalries,  of  life.  The  personages  of 
previous  generations  are  not  in  this  sense  the  dCad  at  all.  They 
have  passed  through  that  period  of  softened  regard,  and  arc  now 
beyond  all  such  temporary  courtesies,  permanent  figqrcs  upon  the 
clear  horizon  of  the  past.  It  is  one  of  the  mysterious  qualitic»  of 
human  nature  that,  though  wc  all  share  the  natural  nwc  of  that 
extraordinary  and  uufatliomcd  wonder  of  death  to  which  wc  arc  in  our 
turn  universally  subject,  yet  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  cficcts 
of  it  OS  temporary  is  equally  universal.  A  man  who  has  been  dead 
twenty  days  is  envelopcil  in  a  mystery  and  solemnity  M'hich  the  most 
heartless  will  not  disturb.  Wc  speak  of  him  with  subdued  voiw^,  and 
recognize  his  right  to  Ihc  utniosi  stretch  of  tciulcrness  of  whieh  charity 
ia  capable,  and  say  nothing  of  him  if  not  good.  But  he  who  has  been 
dead  twenty  years,  has,  as  it  were,  cmci^ed  from  death  altogether. 
He  has  been,  and  to  our  senses  is,  no  longer;  but  the  mystery  and 
awe  have  departed,  and  lie  is  restored  to  the  cheerful  atmosphere  of 
co*^  day,  though  of  a  day  that  is  past.     It  is  probable  that  wc 
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kiiow  him  better  tbau  in  bis  lifetime,  when  Le  Vuvbed  shoulders 

with  tu,  and  ve  found  bim  dqw  in  one  ntood,  now  another,  hut  conM 

not,  so  near  were  we,  ever  get  bim  iu  perspective,  or  divine  what 

be  was  tbiuking^  about,  even  while  he  walked  with  us  by  the  common 

w^.     We  saw  the  best  of  him,  or  we  »w  the  worst  of  bim,  but  we 

ncrei  saw  all  of  him.     Uy  degrees,  however,  he  emerges  out  of  that 

<doee  viduity  and  neighbourhood,  and  rises  greater,  smaller,  as  it  may 

be,  but  at  last  complete  in  the  perfection  of  an  atmosphere  which 

00  new  events  can  disturb.    To  say  nothing,  if  not  wli&t  is  good,  of  a 

oiiii  in  this   monumental  position,  would  be  a  foolishness  beyond 

cren  the  foolishness  of  humaa  kind.     Biography  would  iu  that  case 

become  a  senseless   scries   of  ^Joges,   in    which    alt  character   and 

indrridnaliiy  would  be  lust ;  for  praise  is  the  duUoxt  of  all  expressions 

of  feeling,  just  as  a  round  of  unbroken   happiness  is  dull,  and  there 

islitUc  or  nothing  to  say  about  those  who  do  well  all  their  lives  nnd 

eeither  offend  uor  suffer.     Thus  it  is  At  once  false  in  art  and  in 

Nitorc  to  apply  this  proverb  beyond  the  immediate  period  of  the  con- 

ciosion,  when  all  hearts  arc  soft,  and  every  man  who  is  not  n  monster 

nctiTes  from  his  race  a  natural  tribute  of  sympathy  at  least,  if  not  of 

Wpet 

Tint  it  continues,  however,  largely  to  influence  the  minds  of 
tboH  to  whom  it  falls  to  write  the  records  of  men's  lives,  is  due 
to  rarioiis  very  simple  causes.  When  this  is  done  by  a  wife  or 
I  cliild,  natural  affectifiu  aud  family  pride  unite  to  make  «uch  a 
ffflilt  almost  inevitable.  They  know  more  about  their  subject, 
lad  they  know  less,  than  any  stranger.  It  is  a  rare  gift,  indeed, 
(obe  able  to  fathom  the  characters  of  those  most  dear  to  us,  and 
n  doabt  much  whether  it  is  a  very  desirable  one.  They  are  to 
u  not  men  and  women  in  the  first  place,  but  father  and  mother, 
bQtbaod  or  brother,  a  [>ortion  of  onrselves.  To  judge  their  actions 
ttuy  crisis  of  their  Uvea  is  aa  difficult  as  to  jndge  our  own,  aud 
diatnrbed  by  the  same  perception  of  all  the  trifling  motives  that 
come  in  to  interfere  with  the  influence  of  the  greater,  which  con- 
ftMs  08  in  our  own  cose ;  aud  to  judge  unfavourably  would  be  au 
ftct  of  natural  impiety  which  would  outrage  the  reader  us  well  as  the 
nrcreuce  due  to  the  closest  ties  of  humanity.  Impartiality  is  not 
to  be  looked  for,  scarcely  to  bo  desired,  iu  such  a  case ;  and  it  would 
be  a  greater  harm  to  mankind  if  a  son,  much  less  a  wife  or  daughter, 
vere  capable  of  setting  forth  the  darker  shades  in  the  character  of  the 
lather,  than  the  proporliouute  gain  of  a  complete  and  well-balanced 
pictore  CDuId  be  to  the  world.  Such  is  by  far  the  larger  class  of 
biognphics ;  tbcy  arc  written  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  event,  which 
biB  Kparated  from  the  writer  the  maa  from  whom,  perhaps,  he 
derives  consequence,  the  most  notable  person  of  the  family,  the 
BOit  beloved  friend.     He  docs  not  attempt  to  criticize  or  judge,  be 
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records ;  and  as  all  things  small  and  great  arc  important  to  hi« 
afTectionatc  recollection,  lie  crowds  the  annals  with  deifiil  and  ex- 
ptanation,  or  accumulates  every  scrap  of  writing  irldcli  fell  from  that 
pcu,  and  cverjr  word,  however  trifling,  which  dropped  from  those  lips, 
in  fond  unnecessary  fulness,  tliough  skimming  lightly  over  every 
dubious  poiut,  and  leaving  us  without  guidance  or  enlightenment 
where  clucidatiou  is  most  required.  Aud  while  we  regret  we  can 
scarcely  censure  «ucU  a  principle;  it  is  not  the  part  of  a  son  to  set 
forth  his  father's  faults,  still  less  that  of  a  wife  to  unfold  the  imper- 
fectiouB  which,  jicrhaps,  she  i^  all  the  more  jealous  of  revealing 
because  fully  conscious  of  them,  aud  perhaps,  mure  happy,  has  never 
discovered.  It  is  uot  from  such  witnc»scs  that  wc  can  expect  the. 
aucolourcd  chronicle  ofabiiulute  truth. 

Somctbiug  of  the  same  kind  must  be  said,  though  trith  at  once  U 
excuse  and  a  better  reason,  for  the  disciple-biographer  whose  cntliuKiasin ' 
for  bis  subject  )»  of  a  ditFcrcut  kind,  yet  for  whom  we  feel  a  sympathy 
almost  more  strong  than  that  with  which  we  regard  the  family  cx> 
position  of  a  great  name.  He  whom  the  character  and  work  of 
another  so  captivate^,  that  he  is  ready  to  bo  his  champion  aud  defender 
in  all  the  conflicts  that  may  rise  around  him,  aud  defy  the  world  ou 
behalf  of  his  hero,  conciliates  our  regard  for  himself  ia  affording  us 
proof  of  so  generous  a  devotion,  and  for  his  subject  by  making  it 
apparent  that  one  man  at  least  cordially  believcti  in  him.  The  dis- 
ciple's defence  is  usually  even  warmer  than  the  Kon'ii ;  fur  he  \s  better 
aware  what  are  the  objections,  and  knows  that  he  cannot  lie  permitted 
to  ignore  them,  and  with  the  instinct  of  adoration  establishes  his 
strongest  bastions  where  the  natural  defences  arc  mast  weak.  He 
who  formulated  Hero  Wurshi]i  as  one  of  the  creeds,  adoiyted  this 
system  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  never  is  more  hot  and  (icry  fur  his 
gruesome  hero,  than  at  ]>oiiit8  upon  wliich  other  writers,  less  thorough, 
would  give  up  Frederick.  The  ciiihuaiast'biographcr  gives  nothing 
up.  If  he  makes  a  dcmi-god  of  his  subject  yvhvn  right,  he  deities 
liim  altogether  nheu  wroug,  and  forces  hh  crron  upon  tin:  world  as 
virtues  too  dazzling  to  bo  understood,  with  a  determination  whieli  no 
evidence  can  shake.  Not  only  docs  he  say  nothing  if  not  good,  bot^ 
he  turns  with  the  adroitcst  partizanship  the  evil  itself  into  a  heroic  ^ 
adaptation  of  the  instruments  of  evil  to  a  good  purpose,  and  wUI 
rather  affront  the  world  to  its  face  with  high  scorn,  as  unworthy  to 
hear  of  and  incapable  uf  understanding  a  character  so  elevated,  than 
allow  that  there  is  a  speck  on  the  sun  of  his  idolatry.  Such  pas- 
sionate interest  and  appreciation  carry  us  away ;  the  warmth,  the 
generosity,  the  devotion,  give  of  themselves  a  certain  greatness  to 
the  subject  Wc  cimnot  believe  of  him  that  he  could  be  put  on 
such  a  platform  without  some  natural  worthiness,  some  real  claim 
upon  our  admiration.     Neither  Cromwell  nor  Frederick  were  heroes 
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cougenial  to  tlin  onliuarjr  mind;  cvoa  tliosc   who  maintained   most 

strunglr  the  historiLiil  greatness  of  the  Ltird  Protector,   were  wilUag 

to  iuluiit  that  sentiriiciiL  and  rumaucc  were  uii   the  other  side,    aud 

that  hia  great  figure  was  not  one  tu  eharni  or  attract  though  it  might 

overawe.      And    Fre<lcrick,  c.illcd   the  tircat,  was  a  still  less  Likcljr 

object  uf  popular  adminitiou.     Vet  we  were  all  dragged  at  the  chariot 

vboeU  of  these  conquerors, making  protestSj  perhapa^  thut  were  scarcely 

lodiblc  in  the  roar  uf  the  royal  pru^res.^,  and,  to  our  astonishment, 

vrrv  cum[ielled  to  approve  of  ei'erjrthiog  so  long  as  the  spcdl  lasted, 

tod  found  that  eian  Droghetia  and  Wesl'ord,  even  Silesia,  instead  of 

eritnes  upon  which  charity  itself  could  do  nothing  but   drop  a  veil, 

vert;  hut  additional  glories  on  the   hcra'i*  crest,  deeds  for  which  our 

ipproral,  our  applause,  were  challeugcd,  oa  a  sort  of  test  of  our  own 

tpbility  of  judging.     There  is  soraethiag  grand  in  the  impetus  of 

ich  enthusiasm  as  this.    It  takes  away  the  reader's  breath  ;  it  casts 

dull  justice  into  the  ahndc,  as  asort  of  liumdram  andunheroie  quality, 

jwlgiog  by  line  and  measure,  incapable  of  the  greater  inspirations  of 

%  kuoic  code.     The  result  may  not  indeed  he    permanent,  but  it  is 

orerwhclming  while  it  loAts. 

It  might  afford  a  cynic  amnsemriiC  to  consider  upon  whom  the 
-  jltit  contemporary  example  of  nn  opposite  cla^ts  of  biography  ha-i 
bttn  exercised.  The  ciithusiast-hiogr.'iphcr  passes  away,  and  hi» 
item  with  him.  It  is  not  n  true  system  ;  but  there  is  a  large  and. 
generoux  warmth  in  it  which  appeals  to  the  uiiivur^al  heart,  and, 
fbr  the  moment  at  lea«t,  subjugates  the  judgment.  The  opposite- 
flaa  baa  no  such  sympathetic  emotion  to  appeul  to;  but  it  has  other 
mtiments  less  noble  ou  its  side.  This  paradoxical  liuraau  race, 
■luch  cannot  refuse  its  adniiraliou,  its  applauae,  its  adhesion  of 
■catimcut,  to  auy  generous  chauipiun,  itud  whuse  uuivertiul  breast 
tllinU«  at  the  warm  tuuch  of  a  gcuuiuc  enthusiasm,  is  also,  and 
l^ilnunt  at  the  same  moment,  pleased  to  be  informed  Uiat  ull  goodness 
it  a  pretence  aud  alt  cuthusiasius  hollow,  that  the  idols  ure  clay  and 
Uic  Heroes  coutcmplihlc.  We  do  not  attempt  to  explain  how  it  is 
ifaat  the  two  are  compatible,  nor  arc  we  at  all  coucerued  for  tbe 
Domistency  of  mankind.  Euthusiuam  uf  tlic  highest  aud  cynicism 
of  the  lowest  description  exist,  we  are  aware,  in  the  same  circle, 
fiteu  sometimes  iu  the  same  mind;  and  the  man  who  one  day  puta 
all  liib  breath  into  one  luKty  cheer  for  the  good  aud  true,  aud 
icknowktlges,  with  the  eloqucuee  of  supprcssuU  tears  and  a  voice 
qoiTcnng  with  sympathy,  any  noble  appeal  to  his  cmoiiouSi  will 
wad  forth  peals  of  laughter  the  nc.\t  on  the  discovery  that  tbe  hero 
If  a  humbug  and  that  he  has  been  cheated  out  of  his  sympathy. 
^Terbapa  the  pleasure  there  is  in  finding  out  that,  after  all,  uo  oue  is 
K  much  elevated  above  the  ordinin'y  level  as  tbe  idealist  would  have 
ii«  believe,  is  a  more  widely-spread  sentiment  than  any  other.     £veu 
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those  wlio  arc  asliamcd   of  so  unwortliy  a  feeling  arc   moved   by 
Wc  are  so  conscious  of  a  lower  straiu  ourselves,  »o  wr.ll  aware  that 
the  higher  mooil  \%  temporary  In  us,  anil  that  evcu  from  the  height  of 
an  occasional  elevation  we  drop  into   seUisbiie!)!!  and    stupidity,  by 
some  distual   law  uf  gravitattou   which   wu   have  little  puwer   and 
perhaps  less  will  to  resist,  that  it  consoles  us  to  find  otbent  no  better 
than  oursclTus.      It  is  from   this   seutimeut,  do   doubt,  that  all  the 
developments  of  i»candal-nu>ugering  take  their  origin:  wc  do  not  say 
of  gossip,  which  is  not  ueceasarily  scandal,  aud    may  have  a  kinder 
source  in  the  iuatieuablo  humau  interest  in  everything  that  illustrates 
our  common  life.     The  cynic  principle,  as  appbed  to   biogruphy,  i:i, 
however,  lu  the  credit  of  human  nature,  of  far  more  rarity  than  that 
of  (he  enthusiast.     Terhaps  tbis  fact   gives  it,  when  it  appears,  the 
greater  power.      liut  there  is  a  difbculty  at   the  very  outset  in  ex- 
plaining what  motive  a  nTitcr  eau  have  in  choosing  as  his  subject  a 
character  of  whieh  his  moral  estimate  ia  very  low.   l-'rieuda  there  are, 
BO  doubt,  who  love  wiihout  approving  ;   and  it  canuot  be  questioned 
that   the   prodigal   in  a  family,  the  black  sheep  iu  a  group  of  com- 
panions, is  very  often   the   individual  whom   the  others   regard  with 
the  greatest  tcudcrue&s.      But  iu  most  cases  their  faults  are  those  of 
youth  ;  they  |iroduce  alnioitt  iuvariablT  tragic  consequences,  aud  they 
are  often   compHtihIc   with  (qualities  so  genial  aud  lovable  that  the 
judgment  refuses  Ui  condemn,  and  the  heart  clings  to  the  victims  of 
their   own    folly,  tlioso  who   tlicmselvcs  arc  the  greatest  suJTcrcrs  by 
their  imperfect  ion  k.     Save  iu  such  instances  as  these,  howe\x'r,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  a  biographer,  himself  a  man  of  intellect 
and   character,  should  vuluntarily  seek  the  society  living,  or  devote 
himself  to  the  elncidatiou  of  the  life  when  ended,  of  a  warped  and 
gloomy  sonlj  whose  temper  is  odious   to   him,  and  whose   defects   he 
sees  iu  the  clearest  light.     The  meaning  of  the  enthusiast's  work  is 
simple,  but  not  that  of  the  detractor.      Wc  ask  oiirscLves,  What   is 
its  motive?     Is  it  a  cynic's  gratification  in  ])roving  that  to  be  the 
"  wisest,  meanest"  of  mankind  is  possible  to  more  than  one  historical 
personage,  and  that  no  one  cad  be  more  petty  and  miserable  tfian 
he  who  is  moat  great?     Is  it   a  pleasure   iu   associating  moral  de- 
formity' with  genius,  and  showing,  in  one  who  has  strongly  demanded 
veracity  as  a  couditiou  of  life,  a  character  ignoble  and  nutrue  ? 
These  arc   questions    somewhat    apart     fi-om    the    question   wc    set 
out     by    asking,    Wlicthcr    a     work    executed    in    this    spirit    can 
fulfil    the    true   objects  of    biography  ?     But   they   ore   inevitable 
questions.     Impartially,  the  cynical   rcconl  is  no  more   biography, 
iu  any  true  sense   of  the  word,  than  is  the  enthusiast's  ;   hut  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  be  impartial  in  such  a  discussion,  and  we  must 
add  that,  according  to  all   our  eupabilitics  of  judging,  it    is   less  so. 
For  the  enthusiast  by  turns  justihus  him»elf  by  discoveriug  the  lateut 
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nobleoess  of  a  man  whose  motives  hare  been  miscoastnicdj  and  at  all 
times  is  likely  to  serve  tlic  ends  of  justice  better  by  thinking  thchcEt^ 
than  he  cau  ever  do  who  thinks  the  woret.  For  it  ia  more  often 
in  performance  than  in  intentioa  that  men  go  astray.  Save  in  the 
very  worst  cases  there  is  a  certain  ideal,  a  shaping  of  better  things  in 
the  mindf  which  love  divines,  but  which  hate,  dulling  the  fmcst  insight^ 
is  unconscious  of.  Wc  all  set  out  with  a,  better  intention  than  our 
performnucc  oomcs  up  to,  and  our  defender  is  at  all  times  more  nearly 
right  than  our  detractor. 

Neither  of  the  two,  however,  attain  the  true  objects  of  biography, 

iliich  arc  twofold — for  the  individual  and  for  the  world.    In  both  cases 

the  biographer  holds  an  office  of  high  truKt  and  responsibility.    In  all 

likelihood,  if  he  is   at  all   cq^ual  to  his  subject,  permanent  public 

ojnniiiu  will  be  Bxcd,  or  at  all  events  largely  influenced,  by  the  image 

be  Mts  before  it.     It  will  be  his  to  determine  how  far  the  man  of 

ffliom  he  writes  carried  ont  his  own  creed,  and  was  worthy  of  bis 

pcfltness,  or  departed  from  the  ideal  which  he  set  up  for  others,  ret 

lu  iodiffereut  to  in  his  own  pcrsou.     A  mere  record  of  facts  will 

i)d(  satisfy  either  the  reader  or  the  conditions  under  which  such  a 

rrita  ought  to  work.      He  is  expected  to  enable  us  to  surmount  or 

to  correct  such  momentary  iiupressiona  as  wc  may  have  taken  up 

bva  chance  encounter  with  his  subject,  and  to  give  guidance  and 

inbataace  to  such  divinations  of  character  or  life  as  we  may  have 

planed  from  the  public  occurrences  in  which  he  was  involved,  or  the 

worts  he  has  left  behind.     Wliilc  wc  stand  without,  eager  to  gain  a 

glimpse  through  an  opened  door  or  window  of  the  object  of  our 

iolercst,  he  is  within,  in  the  very  haiictuary,  free  to  examine  everything; 

ami  he  is  consequently  bound  to  spare  no  paina  in  eliciting  that 

(nth  which  is  something  more  and  greater  than  fact,  which  it  is 

porable  even  may  be  almost  contradictory  in  its  development,  and 

whidi  is  of  far  greater  permanent  importance  than  any  mere  oecur- 

feooe.     In  every  portrait  the  due  value  of  differing   surfaces   and 

ieihires  must  be  taken    into  acootmt,   and   wc   must   bo   made  to 

perceive  which  is  mere  drapery  and  apparel,  and  which  the  structure 

td  the  individual  beneath.     If  this  ia  true  of  the  pictured  history 

which  represents  but  one  movement  and  one  pose,  it  is  much  more 

tnt  of  the  whole  course  and  progress  of  a  life,  which  it  is  the  office 

of  the  literary  workman  to  set  forth,  not  according  to  momentary 

and  easily  rcooguizcd  tricks  of  manner,  but  according  to  the  real 

KOpe  and   meaning  which   jHjrvadc  and  inspire  it.     Tliat  which  is 

locidcQtal,  and  due  to  the  force  of  cireumst.incesj  w  thus  on  a 

lUffcrcnt  t}lan  from  that  which  is  fundamental.     The  most  patient 

Buy  be  subject  to  a  burst  of  passion,  which,  seen  unconnected  with 

the  rest  of  bis  life,  would  give  a  general  inipressiou  of  it,  in  reality 

qahe  false,  though  momentarily  true.     Thus  Moses,  the  mcekcat  of 
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men,  might  possibly  lie  Itnown  to  the  carping  Jew  by  the  one  act 
of  scornful  impatience  which  marred  Itis  piihh'c  life,  rather  than  hy 
all  the  long-suflering  with  which  he  eudui-ed  the  coiitinoal  vagaries 
of  his  Btifl-neeked  people.  Nor  is  it  less  easy  to  (Hsciitrtnglc  the 
charneter  fmm  the  little  web  of  petty  »u9ccptibilitic«  which  often,  to 
the  cursory  observer,  throw  a  miat  over  the  most  generous  and  noble 
spirit.  The  biographer  must  be  in  no  respect  cursory.  It  is  hia 
business  to  preserve  us  from  being  deceived  by  appearances,  and  stilt 
more  to  guard  himself  from  8n[>erficial  impressions.  And  if  he  i* 
unfortunately  compelled,  by  evidence  which  he  cannot  resist,  to  form 
an  uncxpectediy  unfavourable  judgment,  it  i»  the  merest  commonplace 
of  honourable  feeling  to  say  that  the  most  scrupulous  care  must  be 
tiiken  iu  testing  that  evidence,  and  that  anything  that  is  mere  opinion 
must  be  discarded  and  left  entirely  out  of  the  (juestion. 

Towards  the  world  his  duties  are  scarcely  less  important.  To  give 
an  erroneous  impression  of  any  man,  living  or  dead,  to  the  mind  of 
his  country  and  generation,  is  the  greatest  of  social  sius.  But  the 
living  Biay  outlive  every  misreprcscutatiou  ;  and  the  moat  unpardon- 
able oficuder  in  this  respect  is  the  mau  "ivhu  persuades  a  whole 
eommunity  into  injustice  towards  the  dead.  "Witliont  even  going  so 
far  as  this,  a  biographer  has  tu  discriminate  between  the  legitimate 
and  noble  interest  which  raankitid  takes  in  every  man  suflicienily 
distinct  in  character  or  genius  as  tu  have  identified  himself  from  the 
crowd,  and  that  prying  curiosity  which  laves  tu  investigate  circnm- 
Rtances,  and  thrust  itself  into  the  sanctuaries  of  individual  feeling. 
The  question  of  how  far  the  world  should  be  allowed  to  penetrate 
into  those  sanetuaries,  and  to  invade  the  privacy  whicli  every  aoul 
has  a  right  to  guard  for  itself,  is  one  in  which  the  delicacy  of 
his  perceptions  and  that  good  taste  of  the  heart,  which  no  artificial 
standard  can  supply,  will  be  severely  tested. 

There  is  a  kind  of  heroic  candour  and  impartiality  hclongiug  t& 
the  early  ages  of  history  which  cannot  well  be  emulated  iu  our 
more  intricate  nonditiou  of  society.  The  biography  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  a  model  of  this  primitive  method.  As  soon  as  tlie  primeval 
age,  in  which  we  sec  darkly  men  us  trees  walking,  gigantic  figures 
faintly  perceptible,  in  a  dim  largeness  of  exLHtenee  unlike  ours,  is 
over,  how  clearly  and  with  what  complete  human  consistence  does 
the  wonderful  hislory  of  Israel,  Ihe  wandering  nation,  begin  in 
the  great  figure  of  Abraham  setting  out  upon  his  journey  in 
nomadic  freedom,  not  knowing  where  he  is  going,  his  flocks 
and  herds  trudging  behind,  his  beautiful  Mife  wrapped  iu  her^ 
veil,  yet  not  so  closely  but  that  King  Abimelech  sees  her;  and 
the  patriarch  betrays  a  weakness,  which,  had  he  been  a  modern, 
would  have  been  either  concealed  or  excused,  or  brought  against 
him,  with  a  babble  of  contending  tongues.     Neither  this  divci^nce 
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nor  any  other  docs   tlic  ancient  Scrijiturc  leave  out.      There  is  no 
ex|danation,  no  softcuiog  dowu.     Tlic  mau  was  the  Father  of  the 
Futhfiil,  a  f^ood  niftti,  the  best  man  of  his  time,  the  frientl  of  God,  a 
ouMt  noble  hnniau  pencouage ;   and  yet  Ihvrc  was  a  munieut  when  his 
Iworoge  and  integrity  failed    him.     The   primitire  writer  doca  not 
ie{«tratc  this  cveot  from  the  context,  or  apologize  for  it,  or  represent 
it  as  the  object  of  a  lifelong  repuatancB.      He  records  it  precisely  as 
le  records  the  arrival  of  the  three  wonderful  guests,  whom  Abraham, 
ftaoding  in  the  cool   evening  at  his  tent  dour,  perceives  to  be  more 
tlifiQ  men.     The  one  scene  and  the  other  are  set  before  ns  vith  equal 
brevity,  without  hesitation  iu  the  one  case  or  vain-glory  in  the  other, 
ia  the  clear  setting  of  those  Oriental  skies  and  desert  scenes.     The 
patriarch  had  his  faults ;  they  stand  there  as  they  happcneJ,  like  bin 
rirtaw,  no  one  asking  pardon  or  attempting  to  account  for  them. 
Moies,  too,  the  gieat  prophet,  the  chosen  guide  and  lawgiver,  he  tvho 
talked  with  God,  aod  brought  the  shining  Tables  of  the  Law  out  of 
bi»v<:n,  and  reHeetcd  in  his  oirn  dazzling  countenance  the  glories  he 
hid  leeu,  neither  of  him  is  there  any  picture  of  perfection.     Somc- 
tim»  his  heart  fails  him,  sometimes  he  is  presumptuous  and  arrogaiit, 
tbongh  the  most  patient  of  men.      Ilia  sudden  passion,  his  brag  of 
that  power  which  is  not  his  but  God's,  are  told  like  the  rest,  plainly, 
without  shrinking  and  without  exaggeration.      David  is  made  up  of 
fwills,  a  man  out  of  date,  belonging  ratlicr  to  the  Middle  Ages  than  to 
ibut  primitive  time,  full  of  gcuerosittes  and  chivnlrona  traits,  but  also 
fall  i]f  gaile  when  necessity  or  inclination  moves  him,  of  hot  and  nndis- 
ciplined  passionn,  of  lore  and  self- indulgence,  redeemed  only  by  that 
opcnncBs  to  conviction,  that  8elf-ahasem.eat  and   impassioned   peni- 
tence, which  are  "  after  God's  own  heart."     Not  one  word  of  excuse 
for  all  these  evil   deeds  says  the  primitive  impartial  record.      Uis 
«ime,  his  grief,  his  punishment,  arc  all  before  us  to  speak  for  thetn- 
^dres.    There  is  no  moralist  to  say— "these  were  the  manners  of  his 
time."    All  ia  set  down  as  it  hap]>cned,  for  our  judgment.     We  sec  the 
nuu  of  impulse  mored   by  a  touch,  with  all  his  ernscs  keen   and 
nnbridlcd;  loring,  sinning,  repenting,  yet  with  something  gracious 
about  him    that  wins  all    hearts  ;    letting   bis  enemy  go  with  high 
gcoenwity,  scorning  to  take  advantage  of  sleep  and  weariness ;  pouring 
col  before  the  Lord,  in  an  outburst  of  noble  and  grateful  emotion, 
tiiat  pitcher  of  water  from  the  well  of  ilethlehcm,  which  had  been 
bot^ht  at  the  peril  of  men's  lives,  and  was  too  precious  a  draught 
lor  him.      The    story    is    absolutely  impartial,  nothing  hid,  nothing 
oodnly  dwelt  upon,  the  one   part  balancing  with  the  other.      Such 
impartiality    is   incompatible  with    modern  manners.     Had   such    an 
«pUode  as   that  of   Uriah  the   Hittitc   occurred  iu   the  life  of  any 
Bwdetn  general,  how  sc<lulouUy  would  one  cl:iss  of  historians  have 
concealed  or  slurred  it  over,  how  bitterly  another  dragged  it  fortli 
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and  put  it  in  the  front  of 


idfint  of  his  life.     It  wouli 


eTcry  other  inrif 

have  called  forth  a   little  literature  of  its  own;  the  apologists  dis- 
coTcriiig  a  hundred  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  believed  at  all,  or 
■why  it  should   be   considered  a  just  and  generous  way   of  dealing 
with   a   man  who   had   deserved   a  worse  fato ;  while  the  assailants 
made  it   the  chief  incident  of  his   career,  and   rlwmisscd  all  jmblic 
Bervicca,  all  private   qualiticsj  as  too  insignificant  to  be  noticed  in^ 
comparison  with  such  a  crime.      The  Bible  historian  doea  neither;  haf 
tells  us  the   tale,  the  temptation,  the  retribution,  in   brief  but    full 
detail — the  beautiful   wantou   on  the  house-top,  the  doomed  soldier -^ 
in  the  front  of  the  battle,  the  kiug,  iu  nil  the  flush  of  sueccas,  eon-^ 
fronted  by  the  stern    prophet   with    Iii«    parable.     Nothing    could 
be  more   succinct  yet  more  graphic.    The  historian  will  "nothing 
extenuate,"  neither  will  he  "  set  down  aught  in  malice.^'     \V1icn  the 
incident  is  over,  he  proceeds  with  perfect  composure  to  the  next, 
without  prejudice  gr    prepossession.      Such  a  method  is  not  practi- 
enbte  now-a-days .     It  was  the  more  robust  coustitution  of  the  antique 
mind  which  cotUd  go  on  again,  calmly  wipinjj  away  the  past  as  if  it  had 
not  been ;  but,  though  we  cannot  attain  to  the  serenity  of  this  state 
of  mind,  there  are  lessons  in  it  by  which  we  may  profit.   Viho  among  us 
stands  more  evidently  before  the  world  than  King  David?     All  that  is., 
vritten  of  him,  and  all  that  he  himself  has  written  in  illustratiuu  a( 
the  close  yet  picturesque  narrative  elsewhere  afforded  ua,  would  go! 
into  a  very  small  volume :  yet  there  is  nothing  that  is  important  left] 
out.      We    have  the    picturesque    incidents    ou   which    modem  art' 
reckons  so  much,  and  even,  in  some  respects,  an  nualytieal  study  of 
his  inner  being ;  for  when  he  stands  and  roiisons  with  himself  over 
Saul's  slumbers  in  the  cave,  wc  assist  at  the  processes  of  thought 
that  go  on  in  his  rapid  mind,  and  perceive  how  much   natural  piety 
and  magnanimous  impulse  there  is  in  the  youii^  adventurer,  yet  how 
truly  his  romantic  generosity  serves  the  best  jiurpoacs  of  policy.    Bufc 
all  is  told  witlinut  a  rciloction,  without  a  moral.     No  dntiht  this  haH 
tomething  to  do  with  the  perennial  attractiveness  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment historians.     Tliey  arc  never  eichaustrd  ;  for  the  rcftcctioii,  the'' 
judgment,  the  analysis,  and  monil  summary  are  all  left  to  the  reader,  ] 
whose  fnculttcs  are  hept  in   full   play  by  the  very  simplicity  and'J 
IH-imitivc  straightforwardness  of  the  tale. 

*'  S[)cak  of  rac  as  I  am,"  snys  Othello,  "nothing  extenuate,  noH 
set  down  anght  in  malice.''  This  is  an  epitome  of  the  code 
which  wc  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth.  But  the  mode  of  the 
biographer  of  the  period  would,  we  fear,  coincide  but  little  with 
these  instructions  were  he  to  set  to  work  to  write  a  biography  orfl 
the  Moor.  Such  a  production  could  not  be  other  than  the  work  of 
a  partisan.     There  have  been  many  essays  upon  Othello,  and  many 

■'■cs   hare   endeavoured   to  explain   and    account  for  that   extra-- 
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ordinary   coaversioii   of  the    xlmlriug   and   coufifHog   husband,  tlie 

diguitietl  and  courteous  gcncr:ilj  wbosc  stlf-dcfencc  is  such  a  model  of 

uobic  candour  and  simplicity,  luto  t1]e  wild  aud  sarage  avenger  of  his 

Mipposed   shatne,  the  miserable  man    whose  very  soul  is  jaundiced 

by  eiupicjou.      It  is  a  change  whicli  will  always  reraaiu  iuexplicuble; 

for  logo's  arguments,  however  skilfid,   are  not  sufficient  to  produce 

■uch  ftD  effect,  and  but  for   the   glamour  of  Shakesiicare,  we  should 

dare  to  doubt  whether  such  a  transformation  could  have  been.     The 

poet  does  not  condescend  to  argue,  nor  does  he  appear  cvcu  to  have 

foreseen  the  difficulty.     But  were  Othello  a  man  of  to-day  he  would 

not  leave  his  character,  with  so  cosy  a  minri,  in  the  bauds  of  liis 

historian.     The    biographer    woxihl    be    nothing    if  not   a   parti&an. 

He  would  enlarge   upon   Drabautio'«  bitter  word^,  till  there  should 

not  be  a  vestige  left  us  of  the  spotless  image  of  that  guutlc  lady^ 

married   to  the  Moor,   who  has   commanded   all   our  hearts.      Or, 

on  the  other   hand,   he  would   make  such   a   picture   of  the  swart 

nngc,  balf-cjvilized  and  dangerous,  in  whom   all  ti^^'crish  impulses 

were  but  suspended^  ready  to  leap  into   ferocious  life,  as  the  critic 

iomcUmcs  fancies  in  his  bewilderment,  but  Shakesiiixire  never  drew. 

On  one  side  or  the  other,  rhc  consciousness  of  the  ciitastrophe  would 

aloDr  all  faia  thoughts,  and  everything  wuuld  be  wrt  down  in  malice, 

strained  to  account  For  it.     (For  malice  let  us  ri^ad  a  theory,  for 

( biographer  who  destroys  a  reputation  does  not  necessarily  do  so 

ontof  any  cril  intention.)    And  thus  the  fine  problem  which  supreme 

geDiiu  leaves  to  ns  to  settle  in  our  own  way,  and  which  excites  our 

tntertit   and  sympathies  more    than  any   other,    the  never    failing 

myitcry  by  which  a  group  of  the   innocent  and   unsuspecting  are 

^(loght  in  the  meshes  of  fate,  and  driven  into  a  tragic  complication 

fof  crime  and  misery  without  any  agency  of  their  own — the  favourite 

subject  of  tragedy — will  be  worked  out  into  an  endless  discussion  of 

and  tendencies,  and  Othello  no  longer  kiiow  himself  under 

host  of  imaginary  details  with  which  his  story  is  extenuated  or 

uokiadly  set  down. 

Snch  an  exercise  of  the  faculties  may  be  harmless  in  the  world 
of  imsgioation,  but  it  is  disastrous  when  it  is  employed  upon  the 
l«-ts  of  real  liff>. ;  aud  we  must  add  that  the  biographer  must  use 
bbinoaginatioa  only  as  an  adjunct  to  his  sympathies,  aud  as  giving 
Ibbi  ibe  power  of  realizing  the  position  of  his  hero,  and  putting 
liiinaeir  in  his  place ;  and  that  he  must  violate  no  law  of  testi- 
nooy,  and  call  no  unfair  witnesses,  such  as  are  debarred  by  nature 
ud  the  commou  scutimcut  of  bumauity.  A  barrister  who  has 
to  defend  a  man's  character  before  the  tribunals  of  the  law  is  not 
more  bound  io  ufc  legitimate  meau<t  and  approved  testimony  than 
tbe  historian,  to  whom  is  alMoIutely  committed  the  care  of  his 
reputation,  the  aspect  with  which  he  shall  stand  and  encounter  the 
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ga/,0  of  coming  generations.  Were  tlic  ndiDratc  to  call  ttic  gossiiis 
uf  a  tircsidc  coterie,  unci  briug  fornrurtl  the  dinjecta  membra  uf  a  trastti- 
paper  basket,  the  judge  M-ould  coll  him  to  order,  the  jury  would  mnkc 
indignant  protcs  tut  ions,  the  omnijinteut  solicitor  banish  liiin  ever 
after  from  his  cunlidcnoe.  But  the  biographer  is  all  the  more  deeply 
responsible,  since,  in  bis  case,  there  is  no  authoritative  voiee  to  cheek 
his  proceediogTi;  the  groat  jury  of  the  public  is  too  vast, "too  irre- 
sponsible, too  indifferent,  to  afford  any  serious  opposition,  and  the 
publisher,  concerned  only  for  a  great  sale,  is  little  likely  to  exercise 
any  controlling  influcuee  over  a  writer  who  fulfils  this  (Irst  iicreasity. 
There  remain  only  his  brethren,  so  to  speak,  of  the  bar,  the  competitors 
of  his  own  profession,  tn  ohjec:t  or  restrain,  and  their  protests  are  hut 
little  effectual,  being,  as  they  are.  without  poTrcr  or  authorit)i,  aiul 
subject  to  imputations  of  rivnlry  and  personal  feeling.  A  successful 
writer  is  in  this  way  the  most  unfettered  of  all  men.  The  more 
unjustifiable  his  revelations  arc,  the  more  are  they  likely  to  amuse  and 
please  the  public;  and  he  has  this  privilege  besides,  that  no  evidence 
brought  against  their  justice  afterwards  can  do  more  than  excite  a 
controversy,  which  the  public,  more  amused  than  ever,  take  as  a 
personal  question,  without  in  any  great  measure  departing  from  the 
first  impression  which  the  first  speaker  has  made.  In  a  recent 
instaace  there  has  been  a  chorus  of  indignant  voices  raised  against 
the  biographer  who  has  misused  bis  adv.intagcs  arrl  traduced  his 
subject.  To  what  profit  ?  The  great  audience,  which  is  the  ultimate 
judge,  heard  his  story  first,  which  wa-s  a  story  told  with  all  the  graoe 
and  effect  of  a  practised  writer  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  that  our  objections 
are  made,  in  vain  that  the  very  material  he  has  collected  contradicts 
him  at  everr  turn.  The  general  reader  is  not  skilled  in  the  laws  of 
evidence.  He  accepts  what  is  told  him,  as  he  lias  a  right  to  do.  Tlii; 
squabbles  of  the  coflmo*fe/j/i  do  not  move  him.  If  he  examines  at  all  it  is 
into  the  claims  of  the  first  speaker  to  his  faitb.  And  who  can  contot 
those  claims?  Tliey  are  iudisputahle.  The  closest  of  many  friends,  the 
roost  trusted  of  companions,  the  executor  of  his  heroS  last  wishes,  i« 
there  any  one  who  can  shake  his  positiou,  or  assert  that  he  does  not 
know?  There  ia  nobody  ;  and  the  public  is  perfectly  justified  when 
it  accepts  the  original  wilncHs,  and  lets  the  rust  of  uts  rave  uuhecdcM'. 
Thus  the  position  of  the  biographer  carries  with  it  a  iK)wer  wliich  is 
almost  unrestrained,  the  kind  of  power  which  it  is  doubly  tyrannous 
to  use  like  a  giant.  Not  even  the  jjiilpit  is  so  entirely  master;  for 
we  all  consider  nursclvcs  able  to  judge  in  respect  to  what  the  clergy- 
man tells  u«i ;  and  we  have  his  materials  in  our  hands,  by  which  In 
call  him  to  account.  If  wc  must  let  him  have  his  Bay  at  the  moment, 
it  is  only  for  the  moment,  and  we  are  always  ready  to  hear  all  that 
is  to  be  .-iaid  on  the  other  side;  but  the  biographer  has  a  far  more 
place,  Bud  if  be  ia  not  restrained  by  the   strictest  limits  of 
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Imth  nnd  honour,  there  is  nothidg  else  that  cau  control  him  in 
hcATcn  or  earth. 

To  those  who  hare  stepped  out  bcyonil  the  ranks  of  their  fellows  il 
must  thuK  become  a  terrible  reflection,  that  thcjr  may  one  day  Lc  de- 
Krercd  over  helpless  into  the  hands  of  some  one,  who,  with  no  power 
in  the  world  to  call  liim  to  account,  will  give  what  view  he  pleases  of 
their  life  and  career  anil  nil  their  most  private  relationslnps.  lie 
may  be  a  man  without  that  power  of  penetrating  heoeath  the  surface 
into  the  character  of  another,  which  is  sTOjpatliy,  imagination,  genius, 
all  in  one.  He  may  be  one  of  those  who  umlerstand  only  what  is 
■poken,  to  whom  ererj-thing  has  a  rigid  i liter protatiou,  who  take  au 
pitd  de  la  httrc  utterances  inteudcd  for  aiiytbiug  rather  than  that 
matter- of- fact  statement.  He  may  be  incapable  of  a(}prcciating  tlio 
apecial  conditions  of  another's  education  or  habits  of  Jiving,  and  from 
hin  different  point  of  view  may  find  r;nly  in  the  romiliar  facts 
entrusted  to  him  material  for  dishonouring  a  memory.  This  may 
well  giro  a  sting  to  death  among  tho^e  who  cannot  fail  to  he  aware 
that  their  lives  will  have  an  iutcreflt  to  mankind. 

Kothiug,  indeed,  can  he  more  luuuhing,  more  pathetic,  than  the 
helplessness  of  the  dead  in  such  a  case.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  it 
will  matter  little  to  thcin.  Mow  can  wc  tell  that  it  matters  little  to 
tbem?  A  year,  a  month  ago,  it  would  not  have  mattered  little  what 
their  country  and  society,  their  friends,  known  and  unknown,  the 
world,  for  which  they  lived  and  laboured,  thought  of  them.  Had 
they  imagined  that  the  end  of  thi^  life  should  uho  make  an  end  of 
thoae  friendly  thoughts  and  warm  admirations  that  consoled  their 
conclnding  days,  and  the  tender  respectfulness  with  which  their  name 
was  spoken,  could  wc  imagine  it  posiiblc  that  they  should  have 
regarded  with  indifference  tliis  sudden  failure  of  their  reputation?  A 
man  who  is  conscious  of  having  left  much  behind  him  which  the  world 
will  not  willingly  let  die,  and  of  leaving  at  the  same  time  no  duty 
nnfoliillcd,  no  sin  to  he  discovered,  no  record  which  can  leap  to  light 
and  shame  him,  feels  himself  secure,  at  least  in  thii>,  that  he  will  not 
snficr  at  the  hands  of  ]>ostcrity.  He  may  have  been  misconceived  in 
life,  btit  then  he  will  be  righted.  Circumstances  may  hare  kept  him 
io  the  background,  or  obscured  his  fame,  hut  then  there  will  Ik 
justice  done.  lie  may  smile  even,  with  a  melancholy  disdain,  yet 
pleasure,  to  think  that  tlie  generation  to  come  will  build  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  whom  their  fathers  have  slain ;  and.  who  can  doubt 
that  if  this  conviction  were  taken  away,  it  would  take  much  from 
the  comfort  with  which  men  prepare  themselves  for  their  exit  from 
the  familiar  universe  and  entry  into  the  uukuown  ?  He  leaves  his 
name  to  those  that  come  after  him  with  a  confidence  that  is  full 
of  pathoti.  Let  them  say  what  they  will,  be  can  answer  nothing  ; 
be  cannot  explain  or  defend  himself  out  of  his  grave ;  they  may  kick 
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at  tbe  dead  Hon  who  Trill;  be  ^ho  could  a  little  irhile  ago  hare 
crudbed  them  vith  a  touch,  must  now  bear  everything  without  the 

power  to  irard  ofT  a  single  indignity,  I}ut  rare  indeed  arc  tbe  cir> 
cutustatices  in  frbich  any  alarm  is  fcllr  on  tlm  ^core.  The  dying 
bai'e  full  faith  in  tbe  justice  that  will  be  done  tbem  wbea  they  are 
dead.  They  are  delivered  over  into  the  bauds  of  all  that  have  n 
grievance  agaiust  thcm^  into  the  power  of  their  enemies,  if  they  bave 
any ;  but  they  have  no  fear.  And  to  the  credit  of  humanity,  lie  it 
siud,  this  last  toticbiug  faith  in  the  goodwill  of  men  is  scarcely  ever 
without  jtiKtiflcation.  Ah  a  general  rule,  justice  luaj'  be  calculated 
njwn  over  a  grave. 

Tbe  biofrrapher  alone  can  iutcrrupt  tho  operation  of  this  rule  of 
natural  equity.  He  standsj  in  tbe  first  instance,  iu  tlic  place  of  pos- 
terity, for  those  who,  with  a  touching  confidence,  thus  await  its  decision. 
He  has  it  in  bis  power  to  guid*;  the  final  delireraiice,  like  tliat  judge 
whose  summing  up  so  often  decides  the  verdict.  And  hence  there  arises 
a  weighty  question  in  which  wc  think  much  is  involved.  If  a  man,  on 
the  eve  of  so  important  nu  undertaking,  fiuds  that  the  idea  he  baa 
formed  of  the  person,  whose  good  name  is  iu  his  hands  is  an  unfavour- 
able onc^  and  that  all  ho  can  do  by  telling  the  story  of  bia  life  is  to 
lessen  or  destroy  that  good  name — not  indeed  by  revealing  any  system 
of  hypocrisy  or  concealed  vice,  which  it  might  he  to  the  benefit  of 
public  morals  to  expose,  but  by  an  exhibition  of  personal  idiosyncrasies 
repuUive  to  tbe  ordinary  mind  and  contradictory  of  tbe  veneration 
with  which  tbe  world  has  hitherto  regarded  a  man  of  genius — is  it 
in  such  a  case  bis  duty  to  speak  at  alt  ?  Is  tbe  necessity  of  pro- 
ducing another  book  amoug  uiauv  so  imperative  that  the  natural 
rcluctauoe,  which  any  honourable  man  must  feel,  to  put  forth 
avcuKatiouK  which  cau  ouly  be  auswercd  at  sccoud-baud,  and  which 
the  person  (jriucipally  concerned  is  powerless  to  reply  to,  must  be 
disregarded?  There aru cases  of  perverted  iutelligeuuc  in  which  tho 
detractor  docs  not  perceive  the  moral  bearing  of  the  statements  he 
has  to  make,  and  thus  maligns  bis  subject  without  being  sensible  of  it, 
with  a  certain  iunocence  of  mind,  perhaps  even  glorying  in  the  shame 
be  originates.  But  tbis  can  scarcely  be  tbe  case,  except  in  an  obtnae 
understanding  and  uniuBtmctcd  judgment.  We  can  imagine  that 
in  such  circumstances  a  high-minded  man,  alarmed  by  his  own  dia- 
corories — vbich  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  made  after  the  death 
of  his  hero,  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  one  should  love  and 
frequent,  and  identify  himself  with,  a  character  of  this  description — 
would  seek  every  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  ungracious  task  set 
before  him ;  that  he  would,  iu  the  first  place,  anxiously  cousult  every 
authority,  and  teat  and  compare  every  piece  of  evidcurCj  and  try 
every  method  of  dispelling  the  painful  shadows  which  ^cre  gathering 
between  bim  and  the  object  of  bis  trust ;  and  that,  finally,  rather 
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than  be  the  iDstrumeut  of  raining  a  virtuoas  repntation,  and  betraying 
the  tecret  wetkuess  of  a  man  whom  the  ivorlci  held  in  honour,  he 
would  retire  from  the  fieh!  altogetlicr,  and  leave  with  a  sad  heart  the 
work  vhich  he  could  only  execute  lu  this  way  to  aomc  Ichs  8c^'c^c 
moralist,  who  might  be  able  to  throv  ujioti  it  a  gcuUcr  light.  This 
is  the  view  which  wc  Iiclicve  most  goorl  men  would  take  of  a 
position  so  painful.  In  jirivate  life  most  of  us  would  rather  not 
hear  new  facts  disadvantageous  to  our  friends  who  are  dead,  and  would 
consider  the  [luljiieatiou  of  theiu  a  breach  of  every  delicate  sentiment. 
To  bring  a  great  man,  who  has  lived  in  the  cummon  daylight  without 
reproach  during  his  life,  to  the  bar  of  this  world's  opinion  after  his 
deatli,  \n  in  itself  r  painful  act.  The  defendant  is,  in  all  oases,  silenced 
by  English  law ;  but,  at  leasts  he  has  tbc  privilege  of  communicating  all 
the  &cts  in  his  favour  to  his  advocate,  and  furnishing  explanations  of 
his  conduct  for  counsel's  use.  But  the  dead  have  no  such  safeguard ; 
they  have  no  longer  any  privacy;  their  very  hearts,  hlte  their  desks 
and  private  drawers  and  cabinets,  can  be  ransacked  for  evidence  to 
their  disadvantage.  Is  it  in  any  conceivable  caac  »  biographer's 
duly  to  do  this  ?  If  the  question,  as  one  of  literary  and  social 
morals,  were  Bubmittcd  to  any  competent  tribunal,  or  jury  of  his 
peers,  the  answer,  we  think,  would  bo  mmnimons.  Should  nomc- 
thing  more  powerful  than  any  private  sentiment  demand  the  per- 
formance of  so  painful  a  duty;  should  there  e\\%t  other  and  darker 
aceutiations  that  might  be  made  were  not  these  acknowledged  and 
established,  au  argument  which  might  perhu[>s  have  held  in  the  case 
of  Byron,  for  iuatauce;  should  the  scandal  be  so  great  that  investi- 
gatiou  was  imperative — -then  with  patience  and  care,  waiting  till  the 
fames  of  passion  had  died  away,  aud  every  privilege  of  perspective 
had  been  attaiueii,  the  work  should  he  done.  But  if  there  were  no 
such  necessity,  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  cciild  he  compelled  to 
criminate  his  friend,  or  to  soU  au  established  reputation  entrusted 
to  his  care,      lu  this  case  his  plain  duty  would  be  lu  refrain. 

We  have,  perhaps,  dwelt  too  long  on  the  graver  side  of  a  subject 
irhich  so  many  recent  publications  have  brought  forcibly  nnder  the 
cousideration  of  all  men,  and  .specially  of  those  of  the  literary  pro- 
fession. Unt  there  are  also  questions  involved  of  less  solemnity, 
which  still  should  not  be  passed  over  iu  auy  discussion  of  the  duties 
of  u  writer  of  biography.  AVc  remember  being  consulted  upon  one 
such  work,  in  whieh  a  ma>«s  of  original  letters,  in  the  very  autograph 
of  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  were  shovelled  up  entire  into  the 
printer'is  hands  with  an  inconceivable  disrespect,  and  all  the  5Upcr- 
fluilT  inevitable  in  such  indiscriminate  publication.  The  writer  in  this 
case  meant  only  to  do  hi^i  work  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  aud, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  onntrivc<l  to  make  two  large  volumes  thus  out  of 
a  lifo  with  no  events  in  it^  which  might  have  been  treated  advau- 
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tngcoimly  in  a  Bmall  octavo.  Such  lias  been  tlic  system  atloptc<l  in 
auothKr  vell-ktiown  instance,  -wlicrc  the  careless  jottings  of  a  diary 
hnro  been  swept  up  witli  ha-itr  hands  and  thrust  ioto  the  respect- 
able tcil,  an'onliug;  a  curion:)  and  comical  rcmiader  to  ihc  reader  of 
«  former  popular  conception  of  the  hero,  and  certain  wcU-known 
tcntlencirs  in  hiii  character,  which  the  well- in  tent  ion  ed  biographer 
would  have  been  tho  last  willingly  to  recall.  Such  uuiutcntionoi 
bctraval  arises  luiwcvcr,  no  doubt,  from  a  certain  opacity  of  intel- 
lect, and  is  conscquentlT  not  a  fault  so  much  as  a  mistake,  which 
would  bo  laughable  if  it  were  not  so  injurious.  It  is  not  a  mistake, 
however,  but  an  ofTenee  against  hwihI  morals,  which  eren  an  obtuse 
mind  rannot  make  with  impunitr,  that  the  footi<<hDess  thus  imported 
iutu  the  reottnJ  i«  calculated  lo  wound  many  living  persons  bei^idc-s 
dixcmliting  the  character  of  the  diarist.  To  appeal  to  the  higher 
morals  in  nnler  to  condemn  snch  a  breach  of  the  simplest  social 
code.  MH'ms  a  wa*te  of  force,  wnce  society  ou^ht  to  be  able  to  enforce 
rrspeet  for  itn  o«n  rule.  There  if  no  man  favourite  imagination 
iu  romance  than  that  of  a  Palace  of  Tmth,  an  enchanted  placr, 
in  «hii-h  rtcry  man  is  <.t>mpei)ed  to  cipreM  bis  opinion  of  hi* 
|,*;Vcighbotir*  with  a  «u>dour  which  at  present  is  used  oiUy  to  third 
^pu«)c«.  Bill  a  book  is  a  dangcroos  nedinm  ior  sndt  ODfle 
s|>e«kiac.  If  the  ptr»n  inth  whoa  too  uc  eoDTentiig  wadAemlf 
tclb  Toa  tluU  you  are  an  empty  fbol,  and  be  hsa  alw^a  tboi^fai  you 
so.  yov  fovc  at  Icsst  the  cooaolatioa  that  it  ta  aaad  to  yoa  only,  and 
not  to  alt  your  friends  vaA.  aci{wat»Bon.  Bat  there  ia  aowethiDs 
****i^'V^'"e  itt  Xht  acaatioti,  wbeii>  thnM^  iW  p«g*a  of  «  kaa^ 
bimEwyty»  ve  naddaly  bear  •  voice  wkicb  ha»  been  wd  to  talk  to 
tts  ik  fhtnatef  toaM,  diwnwaine  andiMy  to  cutb  and.  hcasa  in 
tUanapie  and  ctuidid  ^shmi  abovt  ns  and  omr  eanerra^  The 
ilMlhd  aictiM  IMs  for  tW  fin*  nmmtmt  »  if  fae  w«n  mm  cvca- 
Avffor.  «■*  of  tkoBB  pcmuhiai  liiteaBn  «k»  mvct  knr  taj  goad 
of  ikcKfvhvs^  and  hn»  to  nt/attv  \m  fiiiiriaiaia  tkoC  tkm  b  aoC  n 
i'lW iifcli   ackioa  of  wUek  kr  •  Wins  V^  ^^^v  W  w  iTn 

«Mwt  kihae  ao  te  w  W  »  iummmJ      It  aa  at  aB 

d»ft  ma. 
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Dothing  itt  it  of  the  gravity  with  which  we  would  wish  to  receive 
the  strictures  of  a  Right  Ucvcrend  Father  iu  God,  tran«latc<]  iuto  a 
better  sphere,  who  might  indeed  admonish  us  for  our  good  with 
perfect  propriety;  hut  it  i»  whimsically  like  the  old  notions  which 
B,  gossiping  worhl  once  entertained  of  that  well-biiowii  person- 
age, and  which  we  had  put  away,  with  all  untimely  smiles  and 
nickaameSf  wheu  ho  becaiuu  u  portion  of  the  past.  Wc  feel  now 
that  being  past,  be  has  no  right  to  be  so  present ;  the  position  w 
ludicrously  incongruous.  And  in  Oie  irritatioa  of  the  suS'erer!!,  and 
the  amusement  of  those  who  do  nut  suffer,  there  is  an  element  of 
irreverence,  of  disrespLTt,  M-hich  annuls  all  the  advantages  of  death. 
lu  this  case  the  biographer  has  brought  back  a  figure  of  which 
we  had  altogether  forgotten  the  comic  side,  out  of  the  natural 
deference  and  respectful  gravity  with  which  wc  were  glad  to  contem- 
plate hira,  into  the  atmosphere  of  Vnncft,  and  the  familiarity  of  a 
toost  nnrercrential  appellation. 

Can  nothing  be  douc  to  prevent  this  system  of  desecration?    The 

mont  bitter  of  pessimists   would  scarcely  desire  that  all  the  softening 

tcnderuess  which  death  brings  with  it  should  be  thus  rudely  and  rutli* 

Icssly  disturbed.      Half  of  the  harm,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  frantic 

haste  which  confounds  all  broader  and  larger  vicuN,  and  turns  us  from 

any  attempts  wc  may  wish  to  make  to  gain  a  higher  friendship  with 

the  spirit,  into  an  eiiforceil  contemplation  of  those  tricks  of  nttitude  and 

gesture,  those  twitches  of  nervous  movement,  and  licUc  vulgarities  of 

pervonal  peculiarity  which  do  not,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  cou' 

tniry,   make  the   man.      In    a  language  in  which  there  arc  noble 

examples  of  the  art  of  biography,  it  is  curious  that  wc  should  find  so 

general  a  callousness  to  the  claims  npon   our  respect,  upon  even  the 

moat  ordinory  consideration  of  what  their  wishes  and  feeling*  would 

hiTc  been,  of  persons  so  very  recently  separated  from  us.      Pcrhap* 

it  is  still  worse   wheu   what   is  done   is  in  a   pretended  compliance 

with  their  desires,  a  compliance  in  the  letter  and  utter  contradictiou 

ID  the  spirit.     The  profduud  offence  which  this  course  of  proceeding 

lus  given  to  all  who  had  any  |X!r9ona1  knowledge  of  the  victims,  and 

almost  all  whose  opinion  is  worth  having  on  such  a  subject,  makes  a 

curious  balance  to  the  unthinking  satisfaction  of  the  common  public 

ia  such  revelation!!  of  domestic  privacy  as  it  eouhl  not   have   hoped 

for,  the  crystallized  gossip  which   is  always   "so  interesting"  to  the 

crowd.      Hut  when  a  writer  chooses  this  cheap  method  of  success  it  ia 

perhaps  hopeless  to  attempt  to  call  him  to  a  perception  of  any  higher 

dttly. 

M.  O.  Vi.  Olipdast. 


SOCIAL   WRECKAGE. 


IT  was  a  favourite  statement  of  the  late  James  Hinton  that  this 
famous  uiiiL'tcciitli  century,  with  its  boasted  culightcnnicnt,  its 
material  prosperity,  its  vast  scientific  achievements,  wouhl,  irith  the 
centuries  immrdiatcly  preceding  it,  be  choraetcrizcd  by  the  historian 
of  the  futuri!  as  the  morally  dark  ages;  timt  its  standpoint  and 
methods  morally  arc  the  tstandpoint  and  methods  of  the  dark  agca 
iutellectuaUy.  And  is  there  not  a  real  parallel  ?  In  the  dark  ages 
ive  find  men  centering  their  intellectual  life  about  their  own  abstract 
ideaS;  their  own  theories,  their  own  systems — the  eye  of  the  uiiud 
turned  in  upon  itself,  busy  with  barren  logomachies  and  endless 
verbal  aublletles  of  the  schools;  while  this  "  mighty  &um  uf  tliin^/' 
the  kusmic  order  to  which  mau  belongs,  passed  unobserved  aud 
unheeded.  But  the  utter  barrenness  aud  coufusiou  of  our  in- 
tellcctual  life  forced  men  at  length  to  recognize  the  great  principles 
of  inductive  science :  that  not  only  some  facts,  but  all  facts,  must  he 
carefully  regarded ;  that  wo  must  louk  ut  everything,  not  isolated, 
but  in  its  relations;  above  all,  that  there  must  be  no  left-out 
clement!!  J  iu  ouu  word,  liiat  there  must  be  accuracy  of  regard,  no 
bending  of  fact  to  fit  theory,  but  theory  generalized  from  fact ; — those 
great  principles  which,  unco  recognized,  have  enabled  us  to  build  up 
tliat  glorious  intellectual  order  in  our  life  which  we  term  modern 
Bcienec,  with  its  cver-wideuing  achievements. 

But  is  not  the  standpoint  of  the  moral  life  still  to  a  great  degree 
that  of  the  dark  ages?  Is  it  not  still  individualistic,  regarding  only 
the  narrow  class  of  facts  that  belong  to  the  individual^  its  eye  turned 
in  upon  personal  rights  rather  than  outward  upon  dnties,  upon  lawa, 
springing  from  an  observed  order  of  human  life,  from  a  recognized 
weial  organism  in  which  the  individual  is  only  the  revolving  atom? 
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1,  tbc  sooner  we  remember  that  atom  aud  individual  are  tbe 
word,  the  better;  in  modern  Greek  the  former  word  is  used  for 
person,  aud  iu  your  passports  you  are  liable  to  be  described  as  a  well- 
couducted  atom.  Is  not  the  ideal  of  the  wealthy  Knglishmau,  for 
the  most  partj  purely  personal,  to  amass  means,  to  raise  himself 
ftboTC  tike  necessity  of  working ;  tlm  accomplished,  to  accumulate 
vealth  to  Ue  spent  in  personal  luxury,  and  the  more  he  spends  npou 
bimself,  or  upon  I'eyoismt  ii  deux,  a  tro'u,  ii  qualre,  which  constitutes 
the  British  paterfamilias,  the  greater  he  counts  bis  virtue ;  while  the 
summit  of  bis  bo|>cs  is  to  found  a  family — iu  other  words,  to  ensure 
like  means  of  luxury  and  idleness  to  au  endless  succession  of  persons 
licariug  his  name; 

"  And  all  to  leave  wliat  w!bh  his  tftct  he  won 
To  tbit  uafcnthotod  tn-o-loggcd  Uiinj;,  &  son." 

IS  Drydcn    sconifully    puts    it      And  erea   with   those    who,   oi 
earnest   Christian   men   and  women  have   a  liigher  ideal  than  this, 
does    not  their    moral  and     religions    life    centra   round  certain 
ibstract    religious    views,  certain    theological    dogmas,   rather   than 
OK   the  IncaruBtion,  od  God  continnously  manifest  in  the  flesh,  of 
■hid)  all  hutory  is  the  exponent,  and  on  the  recognition  of  a  divine 
order,  to  which  man  as  a  spiritual  being  belongs,  and  to  which  huoiaa 
life  must  be  assimilatcil,  partly  deductively  from  tbc  grrat  fundamental 
yriuciples  uf  religion  aud  morality,  and  partly  inductively  from  a  care- 
liil  obeervatiou  uf  social  pheuomeua.     And  may  not  the  intolerable 
disordem  of  our  moral  life  be  working  out  a  reductlo  ad  absurdum, 
which  will  oblige  us  to  correct  the  premisses  on  which  our  moral 
life  I^  based,  to  get  rid  of  the  non-ri'gard  out  of  our  moral  life  an  we 
have  bad  to  get  rid  of  it  out  of  our  intellectual  life,  the  not-looking, 
it-aeeiug,  not-coring,  which  springs  an  much  from  bad  inclhud  as 
Ffrom  had  heart,  and  which  once  made   prugres^t  as  impossible  to  our 
intcUcctuni  life  as  it  does  novr  to  our  moral  life  ;  to  recognize  that  all 
facts    must  be  regarded,   even  those  that  we  bavc  considered  it  a 
Tirtuc,  at  Least  in  women,  to  know  nothing  about ;  that  the  individual^ 
the  atom,  exists   for    the  social  organism,  and  must   live  in  vital 
jffclation  with   "  tbe  whole"  as   well  as  with  "  the  beautiful  and  the 
jgood  ;"  alwve  all,  that  there  must   be  no  left-out  elements  in  onr 
sodal  life,  no  outcast  girls,  no  vagrant  and  destitute  children,  on^MiiD 
of  those   left-out  elements  bringing  confusion    and  disordered  cor- 
ruption  into   the   whole  organic  structure    of  human    society  :    to 
recognise,  iu  one  word,  that  as  in  the  intellectual  world  nothing  will 
do  instead  of  truth,  or   the   accurate  rcspoiieo  of  our  intellectual 
(acuities  to  fact,  so,  in   the   moral  world,  nothing  will   do  instead  of 
lore,  or  the  rational  response  of  our  moral  emotions  to  fact. 

Bat  as  all  the  confusion  and  apparent   intellectual  barrenness  of 
the  dark  ages  was  uoc  really  loss,  as  mca  through  these  apparently 
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liarrcii    subtleties    and  wonl-fencings  of  tlie   schools    were  traiaiuf* 
tlieir    loj^tcal    faculties,    and    gaining    a    mastery    over    the   rucMital 
itifltrumpiiU  tu  bn  uscil  in  the  fruitful  scicuce  of  ttic  future,  so  all 
the  coiifiiition  aiiiI  disorder  that  bc^iRts  our  morul  life  is  no  "  wastu 
rxpentiC  of  tears."      \Vc  have  bccu  steadily  M'orkiiig  out  ouc  of  the 
fuPtors  of  Christianity,  stcadiiy  evolving    the    individual,  the   more 
complex  ami  highly  dillerciitiatcd  organ  uhieb  is  to  form  the  higher  and 
iriclicr  social  structnn:  ol"  the  future.    \Vc  have  been  stcaiiily  ticeiwuiag 
aud  developing  our  moral  scusibilities,stpadily  gaiuiug  through  martyrs 
and  confessorK  a  Bcnse  of  individual  ri!S|)on(iibility ;  steadily  gaiuinj; 
alongside  of  the  analytic  teiulcncies  of  tuoilcru  Ncicncc,  that  apiritual 
vision  of  "  this  uiighty  sum  of  things"  to  which  wc  give  the  name  of 
that  wholly  modern   [iroduct,  the  love  of  Xatiirc — Nature,  not    as 
mutter  and  force,  but  as  a  spiritual  sight.      Aud  may  wc  not  believe 
that  vc  arc   close   upon  a  time  when  we  shall    no  longer   pos9CU 
nil    individualistic    and    one-sided    Christianity,  but   grasp  its    full 
teaching,  that   the  individual  organ  only  exists  for  the  social  body, 
and  can  only  attain  to  its  full  development  in  performing  its  functions 
for  the  good  of  the  whole,     "  Do  not  let  us  lose  the  individual  now        j 
wc  have  diseovered   him,"   exclaimed  one   of  our  deepest  thinkers 
to  one  who  was  inveighing  against  the  atomism  of  our  social  life.        | 
Wc  .ihall   not  lose  him.      We  shall    recognize  the  cnriehmcnt    and        , 
deepening  of  the  iDdiiidual,  what  in  olden  days  was  called  "  edifying,"       , 
a«    an  ei^KCntial  factor  in  attaining  to    a  healtliy  and  well-devcluped 
social  body.     Bat  to  all  talk   about    the  rights    of  projierty   apart       , 
from   il*i   duties  to  the  country  at  large,  to  right*  of  ])arcut«  apart 
from  the  welfare   of  the   commnnity  of  which  the   children  arc   to 
form   part,  to  all   rights   of  individuals  bejoud  the  large  shara  of 
peraonal  feeliug  which  is  necessar)'  for  the  performaucc  of  duty,  we 
■ball  say  steruly  : —  ; 

"  Thy  riglila  T    (Jo  to,  tliou  bast  bat  one :  | 

To<lo  iny  duty,  othvr  nooe,  i 

Savo  ftomv  >ix  futtt  vt  eivrtb  jjcrchaitcc  to  uk 
To  hoUt  the  refiiso  of  tliy  1iiii>hii-l  tAak," 

It  ia  impossible  not   to  revert  to  some  £ucb   train   of  thought  as  ^ 
the  foregoing,  iu  reading   the  useful   but  saddening  little  book   by  H 
Mr.  Francis  Peckj  whose  title  1  Jiavc  attached  to  my  article.      Not   ~ 
that  it  tells  anything  new  to  one  who  has  studied  dec[>ty  the  pages 
of  that  terrible  book  of  modern  life,  with  its  gilded  Icavci^,  but  its  un- 
iiticrably  dark  contents;   it  only  fr>euaseii  the  scatrcred  knowledge  into 
alarmingly  clear  vision.  Indeed,  in  reading  it,  it  isdinieult  to  resist  the 
old  nightmare   feeling,  that  after  all  this   tittle   planet  may  be    the       ' 
SDiall  rotatory  Vaudeville  theatre   of  the   universe,   where   wc  poor  ^ri 
actors    in    life's  scene  arc  playing    out  a  series   of  farces    for  the  ^^ 
omuBemeut   of  the   angels,  or  more  probably   of   darker  and  more 
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distant  visitants.  The  admirably  logical  social  life  that  rcligiouslj 
ihots  all  the  muscunis  nud  pictMrc-gulleriM  ou  "  the  Lord's  Day," 
and  opens  all  the  gin-shops;  that  is  never  tired  of  iterating  that  the 
proper  sphere  of  womtn  is  home,  and  brings  up  its  20,000  female 
oiphaas  in  large  pauper  harrackii,  from  which  the  last  toueh  of 
home-life  has  disappeared ;  that  goca  to  meetings  and  loudly 
preaches  thrifl  to  the  people,  and  then  gruftly  whimpers  in  their  ear 
\if  guanlians  of  the  poor  "  Only  he  drunk  and  spendthrift  enough, 
ind  we  wilt  house  you  niul  provide  for  your  old  age;''  that  goes  to 
church  and  preaches  that  the  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghoat, 
«nd  leaves  the  people  to  litter  down  like  pis^  at  night — men  and 
women,  girls  and  boyn,  together  in  tenements  where  no  rich  mau 
vould  think  of  stabling  his  hones ,-  that  goes  to  school  and  teaches 
its  children  the  three  Il's,  and  leaves  them  in  dens  of  infamy  to 
learn  a  fourth  ]l,  by  every  sight  and  sound  of  the  day  and  night, 
rain  of  body  and  soul ;  that  virtuously  declaims  against  the  harlot^ 
yti  leaves  its  little  girls  to  be  brought  up  iu  brothels;  that  believe* 
«  fatal  disorder  is  undcrmiuing  the  national  health,  and  shuts  the 
Joors  of  it3  hospitals  agaiust  it,  and  denies  it  the  public  means  of  cure ; 
that  legally  protects  the  heiress  up  to  twenty-one,  and  refuses  to  protect 
ll>c  poor  man's  daughter  even  at  sixteen  from  the  trade  of  vice ;  that 
lolds  that  the  man  ia  the  rcspousibte  head  of  the  woman,  and  throws 
ibe  blame  ajid  disgrace  on  the  woman — alas  !  alas !  what  a  heap  of 
luomalies  is  here — what  real  cause  to  cumplain  of  the  methods  of 
oar  mora]  life  !  No  wonder  that  the  \iQor  Dissenting  minister;  much 
cntaugled  in  our  social  dift'.cultics,  and  led  on  alt  sides  to  contradic- 
tory conclusions,  threw  in  a  deprecatory  clause  in  his  prayer 
"Paradoxical  as  it  mav  seem  to  thee,  O  Lordj  it  is  nevertheless 
true." 

And  what  ore  the  r&sults  of  such  methods  as  these?  what  must  be 
the  results  ? 

That  wc  read  that  in  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world,  one 
in  every  thirty-one  of  our  countrymen  ia  a  pauper  j  this,  moreover, 
vithout  including  any  of  that  voat  number  of  destitute  pcraons  who 
are  maintained  in  churitahlc  iimtilutioni)  or  by  private  benevolence. 

That  ia  the  richest  city  iu  the  world  tlicrc  were  in  one  year  101 
flcaths  from  actual  starvation,  in  full  sij^ht  of  wcll-stockcd  8ho|M. 

That  there  arc  about  1  SO,0<X)  appr{!herisiun3  each  year  for  drunken* 
ness,  and  over  15,000  pcrsotis  yearly  charged  with  indictable  crimes, 
and  over  half  a^million  convicted  summarily  before  the  magistrates, 
of  which  latter  nearly  10[),0(H)  arc  guilty  of  personal  assaults,  about 
^j500  being  aggravated  intsault-i  upon  women  and  children. 

Hiat  there  are  extensive  districts  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  all 
our  large  towns,  where  our  people  arc  living  in  little  more  than  half 
the  ^xctt  of  ground  required  for  a  corpse,  and  which  tlicy  could  claim 
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if  tliey  were  dead,  in  tCDemcDts  wliich  arc  the  graves  of  all  deceacf 
ftad  cLastin-. 

That  "  in  Lircrpoal  aloiio,  b^  a  rough  estimate,  tliere  are  some 
10,000  or  more  children  who  arc  neither  properly  fed,  clothed,  nor 
housed,  and  surrounded  by  such  evil  asRociatious  at  home,  or  in  the 
low  lodging-houses  where  they  herd,  that  there  is  small  chance  of 
their  leading  afterwards  a  useful  lifc/und  wccau  predict  with  certainty 
that  many  of  them  will  cuter  our  prisons,  pcuitcutLarics  and  work- 
houses."* 

Surely  it  must  create  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  most  careless  ta 
realize  this  moss  of  misery  and  sin  on  which  tUo  life  of  the  wcll-to-du 
clasAcs  in  England  is  based — 

"This  (fawp  dark  srilerwarld  oftroe. 
That  nnrterlira  life's  shmini;  sttrfnccs. 
I)itii  jwpulaiii  iKiin  and  multilmlinmii  t»il. 
UnhiWed  of  till!  ItouiUtss  worlil  timt  traads 
Its  pitcoua  upturned  f«oca  undorfotrt, 
In  the  gay  root  tliAt  rashes  to  its  ends." 

Is  it  a  safe  foundation  ?  Itfay  there  not  be  a  terrible  rotribiitioii 
in  store?  Did  not  the  fir^t  French  Kevoluticm  tcaoli  us  loudly 
enough,  as  C'arlylo  tells  ns,  that  "  if  the  gods  of  this  lower  world  will 
ait  on  their  glittering  thrones,  indolent  as  Epicurus'  gods,  with  the 
living  chaos  of  Ignorance  and  Hunger  weltering  unearcd  for  at  their 
feotj  and  smooth  parasites  preaching  'Peace,  pca(x>,  when  there  is  no 
peace,'  then  the  dark  chaos,  it  woold  accm,  will  rise — has  risen — aiul 
O  Hcftvens,  has  it  not  tanned  their  skins  into  breeches  for  itself  ?+ 
That  there  be  no  second  sansculottism  in  our  earth  for  a  thousand 
years,  let  ns  understand  well  what  the  first  was,  and  let  rich  and  poor 
of  us  go  and  do  offiertcise." 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  people  will  always  go  on  bearing  ,- 
hut  what  if  our  modem  god  Science,  who  is  to  bring  a  reign  of 
material  prosperity  upon  the  earth  and  bless  his  well-to-do  worshippers 
with  comfort  and  fat  things,  proves  an  impartial  and  avenging 
deity  instead?  ^\'hat  if  the  people  take  to  evangelizing  the  selfish 
indolence  of  the  wclKto-do  classes  with  this  powerful  new  gospel  accord- 
ing to  dynamite  ?  A  gospel  that  <?ctoiintcs,  and  can  make  itself 
heard  to  deafest  cars  !  A  gospel  that  produces  instantaneous  conver- 
sion of  the  hanlcKt- hearted  worldling  to  his  constituent  atoms,  makes 
restitution  to  the  nniverse  of  the  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon,  and  nitro- 
gen whieh  have  been  frivolously  and  seldshly  used,  and  leaves  not  even 
the  skin  of  the  careless  god  bchiud  to  be  tanned  into  breeches? 
What  if  the  first  utterances  of  this  new  gospel  Tor  the  rich  have 
been  given  with  a  stuttering  tongue  and  a  stamjuering  lip,  may  not 

"  Xittrtmth  Cntlvrtt.  No.  75 ;  "  Social  Rvfopio,"  p.  90! . 

t  Is  alluBJon  to  A  [icculiarly  lina  wuk-leather,  tuada  of  tbo  akiDS  of  those  who  vretv 
gniUtrtinsd  during  the  EU-ign  of  Terror. 
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{mctioe,  inspired  by  dire  necessities  of  hunger  and  miserj  and 
dc^redtttiou,  make  perfect?  May  it  not  be  found  that  with  these 
dread  forces  at  work  our  Kxplosivcs  BUk  passed  with  such  admirable 
celerify  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  because  our  well-to-do  and  volu- 
ble persons  were  in  danger,  while  legislation  baring  to  do  with  the 
loals  and  bodies  of  the  poor  lingers  on  from  year  to  year,  perpetu- 
ally crowded  out,  arc  like  so  much  curl-papcr  opposed  to  Niagara. 

But  what  is  t!ic  remedy  ? 

To  spare  a  little  time  from  money*gctting  and  pleasure  and  know- 

[•Mge,  tn  lore ;  to  recognize 

"  Li/e  with  alt  ttjieldt  of  joy  »iiil  woe 
And  hajie  anil  foar  .   •  .  . 

Is  jnirt  onr  clinncfi  o'  th«  prUe  of  tlio  iMming  love, 
Uowluru  miglit  be^  hktb  Devn  inilecO,  kud  is;"* 

lod  adopt    scientific    metbods    and    train   our  moral    emotions   as 

cireAitly  to  respond  to   fact  as  wc  train  onr  intellectual   faculties ; 

and  by  love  I  mean — and  I  presume  Robert   Browning  means — 

not  mere    sentiment,  not    mere    pathological    liking,  but  just  this 

tiotlifiil    response  <if  the   moral    emotioua   to  fact ;   to   bestow  a 

little  human  thought  and  care   on   the   wants  of  the  poor,  and 

not  think  that  those  wants   con  he  killed   off  at   the   rate  "of 

dercQ  cases  in   four  minutes"  (the  rate  of  poor-law  investigation), 

qtticker  than  pigs  arc  made  into  pork  iu  the  great  jVinericau  ttteam 

pig-killing    establishments;  to    recuguize    that    town    councils    and 

ikards  of  guardians  are  not  to  be  composed  of  small  tradesmen,  only 

tious  to  keep  down  the  ratcs^  becnuae  the  educated,  tbe  cultured, 

the  high-minded  are  too   absorbed   with  their  own  interests  to 

the  duties  of  citizenship;  to  "  live  iu  the  whole"  as  well  a8"inthe 

itifnland  tbe  good;"  to  recognize  that  the  whole  most  control  the 

irta,  as  well  as  tbe  pai'ts   be  left  free  to  make  the  whole,  and  that 

'eonununism,  rightly  understood,  is  as  much  a  foctor  iu  sociology  as 

indindualiam. 

It  is  impos^hle  for  me  to  deal  adequately  with  the  subject  in  the 
narrow  space  of  a  short  article,  hut  let  mc  touch  on  three  of  our 
greatest  problems- — orererowding,  pauperism,  and  the  care  of  the 
jfoung. 

First,  OS  to  overcrowding.  Tliis  i»  a  question  that  distinctly 
aDccta  the  State,  ami  with  rcgan)  to  which  wc  have  to  "  live  iu  the 
whole,"  and  to  sec  tliat  the  welfare  of  the  community  is  at  stake,  and 
fIIibi  tlic  State  must  have  an  authoritative  voice  in  it.  Virtue, 
Bbriety,  decency,  are  pbystcally  impaiHiblc  iu  the  conditions  under 
wbiefa  a  vast  nuni1>cr  of  its  citizens  are  living.  The  national  health 
Bod  morala  are  iu  danger.  All  the  argumenbi  that  justified  the 
interference  of  the  State  with  the  rights  of  the  Irish  laudlordj  apply 
equally  to  the   London   landlords,  and   the   artificial   forcing   up  of 

•  "  A  Death  in  th«  Oe««ri."    By  Robert  Browniof,  p.  181. 
u  2 
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renta  which  has  resalted  from  the  uecessLty  ms.n.y  Trorkmcn  are 
under  of  living  near  (heir  work.  Yet  this  qucstiou  has  been  the 
»ubject  of  permissive  legislation  !  The  Artisann'  Dwelliugs  Iraprove- 
ment  Act,  an  honest  attempt  on  the  part  of  Sir  Aichard  Cross  to 
deal  with  the  problem,  wiis  rendered  applicable  to  all  towns  of  29,000 
inhabitants  or  upwards — that  is  to  aav,  about  eighty  towns — but  it 
was  entrusted  to  the  municipalities  to  carry  it  out,  the  town  couucib 
which  we  have  left  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  men  of  narrow  educa- 
tion, largely  swayed  by  self-interest,  and  probably  extensive  owners 
of  the  very  property  to  be  demolished !  It  is  exactly  as  if  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  had  been  permissive,  and  entrusted  to  the  Irish  landlords  to 
put  it  into  execution  !  Can  we  wonder  that  in  about  sixty  out  of  the 
eighty  towns,  it  remains  a  dead  letter?  In  eleven  it  has  led  to  discus- 
sion ;  in  two  or  three  it  lias  led  to  the  demolition  of  buildings, 
but  not  to  their  erection.  Is  there  not  a  want  of  ordinary  seeing 
in  our  moral  life  ?  Could  we  hope  to  solve  a  single  scieutiBc  pro- 
blem on  the  methods  on  which  we  arc  content  to  live? 

The  fir«t  thing  we  need  un<iuc8tionably,  is  a  more  robust  public 
spirit,  a  collective  Christianity, those  wider  and  deeper  sympathies  which 
are  enjoiucd  in  Oocthe's  "  livJnj^  in  the  whole."     But  this  higher  and 
more  human  spirit  must  bo  able  tu  enforce  itself  by  the  law  iu  a 
matter  that  coucems  tho  very  oxiatcncc  of  the  State.     Wc  want 
fiftiiitary  officers   armed   with  the  ample  powers  of  the  old  Roman 
cdtles,  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  Home  Office,  so  as  to  bo 
Iree  from  local  bias  and  influences;  and  when  on  moral  and  physical H 
grounds  a  tenement  or  tenements  arc  pronounced   unfit  for  human 
habitation,  their  demolition   and  the  erection  of  new  tenements  to 
accommodate  the  same  number  of  people  as  the  old,  should  be  com-4 
pulsory.     The  enormous  cost  of  demolition  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Peek 
Tfas    owing    to    a  defect    in    the   original   Act,   which    threw   the 
resiKiiistbility  of  demolition  on  the  corporation.     Corrupt  landlords, 
who  had  been  nlrcndy  trading  on  the  souls  and  bodies  of  their  fcllow- 
crcatnrcs,  were,  therefore^  able  to  run  their  condemned  tenements  np 
to  a  fancy  price,  and  make  enormous  gain*  out  of  the  municipality.  ■ 
The  onua  is  now  thrown  on  the  landlord,  and  he  is  willing  therefore 
1o  come  to  almost  any  terms. 

"The  commercial  success,"  as  Mr.  Peek  observes,  "  that  has  been  fl 
achieved  by  several  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Companies  whieh, 
while  providing  good  houses,  yet  pay  fair  dividends,  shows  that  the 
poorest  pay  rents  which  give  a  fair  interest  on  capital,  so  that  tho 
municipality  will  not  be  compelled  to  embark  in  a  ruinous  under- 
taking, or  one  that  will  not  pay  in  the  long  run,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  gain  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  nation."' 

*  Th«  immenM  benefit  of  who1«Mine  hniia«s,  from  a  saaiUry  point  of  view,  ■■  endent 
>D  the  fut  tbnbJolSSO  tlii^deiiUi>niteuitlie  (Iwelliogi  oivcted  )>/ the  Peaboctjr  tnutcra 
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Secondlv,  let  us  take  paaperism.     First  of  all  tec   us  clearly 

recognize  that  no  »ystcm  of  paid  officials,  no  mechanical    workhuusc 

will  take  the  place  of  humaD  thought   and  human  care.     Nothing 

•ill   do  instead   of  love.      Indeed,  there  are  already  Mgns  that  we 

aic  vorking  out  a  Ttduct'w  ad  absurdum  with  these  poKentous  and 

CTcr-iocreasiug  warehouses  of  the  destitute  and  the  vicious  that   arc 

fprioging  up,  throwing  the  winter  support  of  whole  diiisolutc  families 

Ml  hard-worlciiig  ratepayers,  and  systematically   discouraging  thrift. 

But  the  prohlcm  has  been  solved  satisfactorily  on  a  small  scale^  and 

ail  be  on  a  larger,     'flic  Klbcrfchl  experiment,  which  in  twelve  years 

tuinccd  the  number  of  paupers  from  1,800  to  1,800,  notwithstanding 

tUt  the  population  had  increased  from  50,000  to  G4,C0O,  and  that 

^itat   commercial  depression  existed,  has  been  too  often    dcscribnl 

TKit  to  Itc  familiar  to  all.      But  a  remarkable  |Miridlcl  movement  among 

ihe  Jews  is  scarcely  so  well    known  as  it  deserves   to   bo.     When 

jver  Twist"  was  published,  the  leading  Jews  were  so  mortally 

ed  of  the  picture  drawn  by  the  popular  novelist  of  Fagan  and 

ik  low  Jewifth  quarters  in  London,  that  they  formed  thcmsclvca  at , 

Wioe  into  an  oi^anization  to  remedy  so  disgraceful  a  state  of  things. 

Tlie  numbers  to  be  dealt  with  amounted  to  those  of  a  populous  town, 

vitb  the  additional  difficulty   afforded  by  immigrant  Jews  arriving 

ID  laige  numbers  from   the   Continent   in   a  stnte  of  the  greatest 

4rititution.     The   iuvcstigatiou   of  every   case   rcijuiriug  relief  was 

mdextakca   by  volunteer   workers,   assisted   by  skilled   uSicers,  and 

WIS  not   in   the  steam   pig-killiug  style,  but  patient  and  exhaustive 

vitii    true    humau  brotherhood ;   iu  deserving  cases    the  relief  gtveu 

«Bs  suQjcieat  to  make  a  guardian's  hair  stand  on  end,  but  was  given 

viLh    the    view    to    helping    the    man    to    a   means    of   livelihood. 

Especially  this  wise   liberality  was  showu  in  the  treatment  of  thelr 

viduw*.     AVhdst  Mr.  Peek    has  no   better  suggestion  to  oiler  tUau 

that  the  widows'  children  should  be   removed  to  the  pauper  barrack- 

•chools  to  herd  with  the  lowest  children  of  casuals,  a  system  which 

Mr.  Peek  himself  strongly  condemns,  the  Jews  recuguizcd  that  the 

molher,  if  well  conducted,  was  the  proper  person  to  have  the  care  of 

them,  and  ihat  her  place  was  at  home.     They  therefore  cither  provided 

their  widows  with  indoor  work,  or,  whcu  that  was  impowiblc,  relieved 

them  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  enable  them  to  look  after  their  childreu 

at  bume ;  the  cooscqucncc  being  that   instead  of  feeding  the  outcast 

chM,  as  the  neglected  children  of  our  widows  too  often  do,  they  grew 

up  productive  and  wcU-eoudiictcd  members  of  the  community.     If, 

however,  a  family  was  foumi  overcrowding,   all  relief  was   steadily 

refused  till  they  consented  to  live  a  human  life,  assistance  being  giveu 


wn  only  10-71  per  1000,  or  about  2-<I>  per  lOOO  below  tlio  srengv  <]caUi-nt«  Cor  tb« 
vbola  <n  LeoidMi,  and  thin  noturithstaDtliu  thnt  tb«  len&nta  g^endly  belonir  to  the 
pMnr  cImm*^  tbc  avKntgc  ewniugs  of  esdi  ^mity  beiug  under  ^4*.  per  wwk. 
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to   move  into  a   larger  tenement.     By  these  wise   and  thoughtful' 
methods  in  the  course  of  a  single  generation  the  Jews  have  worked  tip ' 
the  people  from  a  considerably  lower  level  to  one  decidedly  above  our' 
ovu.  To  be  sure  the  Jew  docs  not  drink.  Give  the  most  destitute  Jew 
£o  down,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  will  find  him  a  small  capitalist, 
having   considerably  despoiled  the  Kgyptiaus  meanwhile.     Bat   the 
intemperance  of  our  people  is  largely  caused  by  overcrowding,  and 
by  their  amusements  and  rcereation-rooma  being  in  the  hands  of  Uioms 
who  make  their  profit  not  by  the   entertainment  but    by  the  drink  J 
traffic,  and  indefinite  improvement  may  be   brought   about   by  wiser  -* 
regulations  that  have  the  good  of  the  people,  and   not  the   fattening 
of  publicans  and  brewers  at  heart.     Surely  the  success  of  the  Jewish 
and  Elberfcld  efforts   prove,  that   the   problem  of  the   reduction   of 
pauperism  and  the  inducing  of  healthy  habits  of  thrift  aud  self-helping 
in  the  people  its  solubIc,aud  with  that  army  of  devoted  Christian  workers 
in  our  midst  to  whose  untiring  efforts  we  owe   it  that  social  disaster 
has    not  already  overtaken  us,  it  must  be    possible   for  u.s  to   carry 
on  the  same  movement,  if  Birmingham  or  ono  of  our  public-spirited.^ 
towns  would  lead  the  way. 

Lastly,  wc  cornc  to  the  vast  hopcfid  field  presented  by  greater  caro 
for  the  young,  and  better  methods  of  embodying  it.  ^| 

First,  let  the  law  protect  the  young  of  both  sexes  up  to  the  legal "^ 
age  of  majority  from  all  attempts  to  lead  them  into  a  dissolute   life. 
In  most  continental  countrica  the  corruption  of  minors  is  an  indictablo 
offence.  The  English  penal  code  recognizes  this  principle  in  property; 
it   is   felony   to   abduct  an   heiress   up  to  twenty-one,  and  a  young 
man's  debts,  except  for  hare  necessaries,  arc  null   and  void  till  he  is^| 
of  age  ;  but,  as  nanal,  our  English  law   Icatcs   the   infiuitoly  moro 
precious  moral  personality  unprotected.     There  is  no  practical  protec- 
tion at  any  age  for  an  English  child   from  the  trade  of  vice.     AaH 
unruly  child  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  or  even  younger,  quarrels  with  her 
mother  or  with  her  employer,  and  runs  off  in  a  fit  of  temper.     Even 
if  ahc  leaves  her  parents'  roof,  it  cannot  be   brought  under  the   law 
against  abduction.     No  one  abducts  her ;  the  child  abducts  herself. 
Yet  the  keeper  of  the  lowest  deu  of  infamy  can  harbour  that  child 
fbr  an  infamous  purpose,  and  he  or  she  commits  no  indictable  offeuce. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that   the  open   profligacy   of  the  young 
forms  the  vc-i-y  gravest  feature  of  our  large  towns.     Thankful  as  we 
arc  for  the  honest  effort  to  deal  with  this  monstrous  anomaly  in  English^ 
law,  shown  by    Lortl    Tinsebery'-s   Bill,   we   cannot   but   regret  the 
extreme  inadequacy  of  its  provisioua,  or  that  the  legislature  should 
refuse  to  extend  legal  protection  from  even  the  trade  of  vice,  to  tha^| 
most  dangerous  age  of  a  girl's  life,  the  age  of  sixteen — the  age  when, 
M  the  medical  faculty  are  agreed,  a  girl  is  least  morally  responsible, 
and  most  liable  to  sexual  exlravagauccs,  aud  wheu  we  can  statistii 
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prore  that  the  greatest  number  of  tliosc  wbo  go  Trrong  are  Uil  astray. 
Tlie  couDtry  wUl  not  rest  till  the  legal  prutcctiun  frum  the  trade  of 
ncc  is  Dxtendcd  to  twouty-ODC. 

SecoDdlr,  let  us  recognize  it  as  an  axiom  that  parental  rtghta  do 
cut  exist   whcu   wliuUy  sc-vcrcd  I'rom  parenUil  duties;  ur,  iu  olhor 
vords,  that  tlic  child  huK  itJi  rights  as  well  as  the  pnrcntj  and  that  its 
indefeasible   right    is,  in   Youth's    stroug  words,  "  to   be   born  and 
not  damned  iuto  the  world."     Let    it  be  recogniKcd,  then,  that  no 
cbild  of  cither  &ex  is  to  be  brought  up  iu  a  deu  of  iefamy,  and  to 
auead  school   from  thence  to  the  conUmi nation  of  the  children  of 
die  respectable   poor,  the  raagistratea   being   no   longer   allowed  to 
ilefeit  this  beneficent  proviaioa  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  and 
{lueutal  responsibility  beiug  recognized  by   the   parcot    being  com- 
pelled to  pay  towards  the  ('hristiau  and   iudustrial  training  of  the 
child;  all  children   living  in,  or  frequenting,  thicrea'  dens  and  di^ 
orderly  houseii  to  be  at  once  removed.     Let  day  Industrial  Schools 
formed  for  the  lowest  class  of  children,  so  as  to  introduce  some 
ification  in  our  Boord-sehools,  the  wont  of  which  is  one  of  their 
giirest  defects.     Let   us  adopt  emigration   to  our  colonics  for  our 
ptnper  and  destitute  children,  whenever  po^tlblc.     Any  one  who  has 
gone  into  the  question  can  corroborate   Mr.  Samuel   Smith's  statc- 
meuU  in   his  able   article   in   the   May   number   of  the  Ninr-teenih 
CtktkTjf,  that  "  £lo  per  head   covers  all  expenses,  including  a  few 
moulLs*  preparatory  training,  outfit,  passage,  &c."    The  average  cost 
of  rach  cbild  in  the  metropolitan  district  schools  in  nearly  £'Zo  per 
aoiiUDj.    About  ll.ijOf)  pauper  children  are  brought  up  in  these  large 
Qtshlbhmcnts  at  a  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  London  of  X25(>,000  per 
aaaou.    Probably  each  child  is  kept,  ou  the  average,  five  years,  costing, 
ar,£i20  in  all.    Truly  Mr.  Smith  may  well  add,  "witU*a  blindness 
tiut  is  incomprehensible,  the  guardians  have  preferred  herding  them 
together  at  a  vast  expense,  and  refused  tilt  quite   lately    to   allow 
toiigration  to  be  tried."     And  for  those  children  who  through  bad 
health,  or  any  other  disability,  are  unable  to  emigrate,  aud  cannot 
Ijc  boarded  out,  as   well   as  children  whose  drunken  aud  dissolute 
[larcuts    ore    briugiug    them    up  to  crime,    let    there  be  an   order 
of   teaching    deaconesses    instituted,    aud    a    State-aided    Training 
College,  where  educated  ladies  may  receive  traiuiug  In  the   manage- 
Dent  of   un    Industrial    School,    and    from    which    the    guardians 
can   supply    themselves    with    mothers    for  cottage    homes  ou  the 
plan  of  the   Village  Homes  of  llfurd,  where  the  cost  of  a   child 
is  tli  instead  of  i:^5.     ijy  this  arrangemeut  the   childreu   would 
come  under  some   higher  influence  than  the  uneducated   workhouse 
oSicials.      Ilundred-i  of  Indies  are  wanting  remunerative  empluymeut, 
aud  wouhl  gladly  undertake  this,  if  they  could  be  put  in  the  way  o£ 
the  work  by  a  litt'e  preliniiuarr  training,  and  freed  from  the  necessiLy 
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of  "dmog  the  wnsliiiig"  in  thn  Cottage  Home.  A iid,  lastly,  let  it  b& 
a  recogniM-d  tlicory  tliat  every  Climtiaii  liouschold  liiis  one  respectable 
but  rough  Itltle  gir]  in  tniiii  unilcr  iLs  uwn  upper  claK-s  Kcrvuitji,  to  giro 
her  a  gooil  t>tart  in  life,  thnt  our  hoiist;.>i.  with  all  tlicir  culture  aud 
rcBncmcnt,  may  no  lunger  be  KtrongholdH  of  fttfttUme  h  pluaieurt 
hut  ccutres  for  tcarliing  good  work,  hijjli  cliaractcr,  aud  fine  manner* 
— organs  for  tlie  pnljlie  good. 

Ami  thos<^  social  atomista  wlio  raise  their  Tehcincnt  cry  about 
jiopsonal  ri^^Iits  and  tlio  liberty  of  the  subject  over  all  compulsory 
measures  fur  saving  ehildren,  I  uoiild  remind  that  the  ({ucstiou 
is  not  of  compulsion  or  iioti-compu1sion  ;  but  whether  the  uaturuL 
guardians  of  a  child  shall  he  compelled  to  pay  towards  its  Christian  aud 
iiulustria)  training,  or  wbetber  they  and  i.  as  ratepayers,  sliall  be 
compelled  to  psiy  fur  its  degradation  iu  prisons^  in  iufirmary  beds, 
and  workhouses.  Compulsion  llicre  is  anyhow:  but  Kurcly  no 
reasonable  mind  can  doulit  wliieh  compulsion  is  most  in  accurdaneo 
with  true  riglit  and  true  liberty. 

And  how  can  I  better  elcsc  than  with  the  impas-siored  wonls  of 
ElizHlieth  liarrett  Browning,  a|K>stroph{zing  our  material  splendour, 
as  shown  in  the  greiit  Exhibition  of  1851,  by  the  side  of  our  moral 
squalor : — 

"OMagi  nfthe  I'Jiat  and  of  t]wWr».t. 

Ydiit  inc^nac.  ^~>l<l  uml  uiyrrli,  are  vicellL-nt  ! 
Wtml^fta  for  Clinii,  then,  liring  yenith  tfie  rmtt 

Your  liatidd  bavi;  wurkt'il  well :  is  y"ur  cuungo  BlMllt 
In  linodiiTork  onlyT     Have  yon  adttiiiiE  liert 

W)iii;li  i;cDcrou»  t>oliI«  any  iH-Tri-ct  mid  pica«at 
Aci'l  ll«  iiliall  thsnlc  thn  givftra  (or  *    No  ligbt 

Uf  t«schi|iji,  Ubi'tal  ufttioti*,  for  llic  vnor 
Wliv  EJt  in  darkbeui  whxm  it  ia  not  njgnt  1 

Nn  cure  for  wickoil  chililrcn  T     C'Lrmt— nn  cure  ! 
^       \ij  }idp  fur  women  •oliUiu];  i>Qt  at  sight 

Itwaiue  niGii  tnadv  tbe  lavit !    ]<»  brothel  lure 
Burnt  out  by  poptil&r  lightnings  *    Hsat  tJbnu  fouoti 
No  remedy,  ni.v  Kn^lninl.  fi>r  «ucli  wue»; 

•  •  •  •  • 

AIm  !  great  nations  hava  gnsnt  thamci,  I  ny. 

«  «  •  •  t 

O  graoiDUt  nation*!,  give  aomo  car  to  m«  ! 

Yon  all  >;»  to  yout  Pair,  jmkI  I  am  nne 
Who  &t  tbo  ii>nd«iili-of  hunitkiiity 

BmoccIi  youraluj*,— Uud'e  jiisliw  to  be  dooe.** 

£llick   HOPKISS. 
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rPlIB  at>ticipatioD8  vc  txprest^^J  last  Januarj^j  immediately  afler  the 
X  death  of  (.tambetta,  Ltive  been  rapidly  coming  true.  After  a 
noneot  of  t-ouftuiton  and  bewilderment^  wliicli  testified  to  Iho 
franir  of  tbc  loss  sustained  by  the  liepiiblicau  party,  moderate  meu 
recos^iixed  the  imperative  necessity  of  coDstituting  a  Government 
vortjiyofthc  name  and  supported  by  a  steady  majority  ;  and  they 
jiiructl  naturally  towards  M.  Julc«  Ferry,  a«  the  obvious  chief  of  the 
vtily  Minifltry  possible  or  desirable  at  the  moment. 

It  WM  high  time,  for  the  sake  of  our  foreign  relations  as  vrcll  as 
iwr  internal  policy,  to  put  an  end  to  the  cttraordinary  state  of 
finfiuion  and  di»orgHuixaiiou  into  which  things  had  been  thrown  by 
iLe  illness  first  of  M.  Duclerc,  and  afterwards  of  M,  FalltercA,  and 
tiy  the  absurd  and  odious  "  question  of  the  princes."  Prince  Napoleon, 
«itb  that  want  of  oeriousuess  and  good  sense  which  has  alwayt  nnlli- 
licd  bis  remarkable  intellectual  gift«,  bad  been  seized  with  the  UDt'or- 
tunatc  idea  of  ta1(io|;  advantage  uf  the  death  of  Gambettn  to  placard  a 
m&aifesto  to  the  Freucb  people.  Two  courses  were  possible — either 
to  treat  the  whole  thing  as  a  joke,  or  to  expel  the  unseasonable 
I'rctender  without  further  formality.  M.  Fallieres.  the  Minister  of 
t|ic  Interior,  whom  tin-  illuesg  of  M.  Duclerc  had  suddenly  left  head 
of  the  Cabinet,  had  decided  ou  the  latter  course.  Unhappily 
M.  Gr^vy,  always  a  stickler  fur  legality,  and  beset  with  judicial 
prejudices,  refused  his  assent  to  a  measure  uot  provided  for  by  the  law; 
and  M.  Fallieres  was  weak  enough  to  institute  unsuect:s$ful  proceed- 
ugs  Rigaiost  the  Prince,  and  to  propose  to  the  Chamber  a  Bill  for 
armioE  the  Goverumeut  against  pretenders.  How  came  it  that,  while 
the  public  outside  remained  indifferent  and  even  amused,  the  excite- 
tncnt  iu  Parliament  hereupon  became  so  excessive  and  so  universal. 
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that  M.  Floquct  coiiU  demand  the  CJtpulsion  of  all  the  members  of 
former  rciguing  families,  and  that  the  most  fantastic  Orlcanist 
conspiracies  were  invented  or  imagined?  The  phenomenon  can  only 
he  unilcrstowl  by  tho&c  who  knoiT  the  cicitahility  of  the  Frcneh 
temperament,  and  the  atmosphere  of  idle  gossip,  of  barren  agitation 
and  mireflccliug  terrors,  in  which  many  French  dcpntics  lire  and 
hrcathc.  Tlierc  was  also,  amoug  those  who  were  most  eager  for  the 
proscription  of  the  princes,  a  certain  amount  of  calculaiion.  They 
"knew  that  the  Senate  would  refuse  to  concur  in  any  violent  nieasnrcs, 
and  they  hoped  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  for  discrediting  the 
Senate  and  charging  it  with  Orlcanist  proclivities.  Happily  the 
bnsinesa  lingered,  and  every  one  had  time  to  recover  from  the  first 
burst  of  emotion,  and  to  perceive  its  absurdity.  The  Senate  threw 
no  acrimony  into  its  opposition  to  the  Bill  sent  up  by  the  Chamber; 
and  if  in  the  end  it  rejected  the  njcaaurc,  it  was  not  till  it  bad  clearly 
shown  that  it  i*ecogniKed  the  right  of  the  Government  to  protect 
itself  against  any  pretender  who  shuuld  go  so  far  as  to  placard  his 
aspirations. 

This  jjcriod  of  barren  and  absurd  agitation  was  not  quite  withont 
its  use.  The  disintegration  of  the  Ministry  consequent  upon  the  illneu 
of  M.  Kuclerc,  and,  later  on,  of  M.  FaJlivres,  and  upon  the  i-csignation 
of  the  Miniaturs  of  War  and  Marine,  M^I.  Billot  and  Jauregui berry, 
who  refused  to  carry  out  the  measures  proposed  against  the  princes 
holding  military  rank,  had  revealed  the  full  extent  of  the  danger 
arising  from  the  want  of  a  compact  majority  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  It  was  clear  that  the  foreign  policy  of  France  was 
threatened  with  annihilation,  and  her  iuterual  admiui^lration  and 
finance  with  total  disorganization^  and  that,  in  a  word,  anarchy  in  an 
insidious  but  most  perilous  form  was  spreading,  little  by  little,  through 
the  whole  body  politic.  The  Republican  party  felt  the  danger 
keenly  enough  to  &cek  the  remedy  in  the  only  quarter  in  which  it 
could  be  fouud ;  they  rallied  round  M.  Jules  Ferry. 

This  was  the  result  we  foresaw  and  hoped.  M.  Ferry  was  the 
only  statesman  at  all  equal  to  the  diihcult  inheritaucB  left  by  the 
death  of  M.  Gambctta — the  direetlon  of  the  Kcpublican  party.  Ho 
has  not,  of  course,  the  captivating  eloquence,  or  the  extraordinary 
personal  fascination,  of  M.  Gambctta,  nor  has  he  the  national 
popularity  springing  from  an  heroic  episode ;  it  is  even  probable 
that  he  has  noitbcr  so  wide  a  conception  of  European  policy, 
nor  so  high  an  electoral  genius ;  hut  his  iufcriority  in  aome 
points  is  largely  compensated  by  his  Hupcriurity  in  others.  He  has 
character.  He  has  always  known  wlint  he  wantc<],  and  (iaid  what  he 
thought  right,  without  troubling  himself  to  flatter  the  passions  cither 
of  the  country   or  of  the  Chamber.      Ho  has  political  courage,  and 

He  commands  the  respect  of  those  who 


\ 


^^  ^i  in  the  highest  degree. 
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at  opposed  to  him — at  least  of  sach  of  them  us  are  capable  of  impar- 
titUty.  Ue  has  a.  very  cultivated  and  a  very  opcu  miud,  free  from  intel- 
ilKtual  prejudices  ;  he  is  inaccessible  to  fear  or  favour ;  he  ia  a  patluot 
Iktener ;  he  readily  accepts  the  opiuious  of  compctcut  men,  aud  knoTm 
bo*  to  IcftTc  a  large   iuitiative  to  colleagues  or  subordinates  vbose 
nine  he  has  tested.     If  he  is  uot^  like  Oambctta,  a  tribune  of  the 
people — 'if  calumuiouK  stories  arc  tohl  against  liim  among  the  people 
of  Paris,  because  be  had   the  courage   to  speak  sound  rcasou  during 
(besiege  of  1870 — ho  has  acquired  a  sulid  aud  vcll-fouiiilcil  jiopularity 
unoogst  thinking  mcu,  aud   especially  throughout  the  vkolc  cduca- 
doul  body,  by  tlie  energy  with  which  he  has  carried  out  the  triple 
Rfarin  of  primary,  seoniidary,  and   higher  education.     In  public  iu- 
ttractioa  he  has  made  himself  a  name  ami  a  place  iudcpeudent  of 
ill  political   fluctuations  and  superior  to  all  parties.     Thus  he  did 
wiaAj  in  resuming,  v)n   his  return   to  {x)wcr,  the  poriToliu  of  public 
iortruction ;  for  whatever  future  may  await  him  as  President  of  the 
Comcil,  his  services  in  tlie  matter  of  cducattou  will  olvrays  surround 
Ub  with    aympathizcrs  aud   keep   a  door    open   for  his  return  to 
office.     The    very    nature  of  M.  Ferry's   politictd  opiuions    renders 
hin  emlneiitly  titled  to  he  the  director  and  moderator  of  the  Repub- 
liosB  party.     The  party  is  divided  by  two  very  marked  tendencies  iu 
opposite  directions,  which  find    their  adherents  among  very  different 
ibdes  of  opiaioD.     The  one  group  holds  that  the  immediate  need  of 
tlie  country    is   an   cucrgctic  Government,  knowing  its  own  mind, 
direetiug   the    dcliI)cration«   of    Parliament,    and    giving   a    vigorous 
impoise  to  the  administration  of  affairs ;  the  other  group  would  make 
tfce  whole  duty  of    the  Government  consist   in   obedtciice   to    the 
Obambers,  and  the  whole  duty  of  the  Chambers  in  obedience  to  the 
[electoral  body.  Tbcy  put  forward,  niulerthe  name  of  Liberalism, a  sort 
[flf  wi  dhaat  American  system,  whicli,  in  an  old  and  ceutrahzcd  country 
like  France,  can  mean  notliing  hut  universal  disorganization  sod  the 
fiirreodcr  of  public  affairs  to  the  most  ignorant  and  violent  classes 
of  the  community.      On  the  other  hand,  the  former  group  contains  a 
certainnnrobcrof  meuof  strong  Centralist  views,  who  bring  to  the  work 
of  a  Rcpubticau  Government  the  habits  and  principles  of  despotism. 
llliere  were   many  who,  however  unjustly,  feared  iu  If.  Gamljctta  a 
possible  t^-rant;  and  some  of  the  frieuds  who  surrounded  him  un- 
doubtedly urged   on  him  an    alwolutist  policy.     M.  Ferry  has  the 
lentc  advantage  of  posscssiug,  to  begin  with,  a  miud  profoundly 
il,  moderate,  and  llexibic,    aud   an    houe«t  respect  /or  public 
lion,  while  he  ha-s  idsu  a  kecu   sciise  of  the  duties  aud  require- 
menis  of  Government.    It  is  ti>  his  crt'dtt  that  he  did  not  condescend 
to  take  otiice   without   clearly  iudicatiug  the  terms  ou    which  he 
accepted  it.     In  his  relatious  with   the  i'rcsidcut  of  the  Republic— 
unhappily  too  much  under  the  inllucnce  cf  his  son-in-law,  M.  Wilson— 
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he  has  vindicated  for  himself  complete  freedom  oi  action ;  iu  hi* 
relatione  iritli  hU  colleagues  he  has  for  the  first  time  c-stahlished 
those  rights  of  general  direction  and  control,  withont  which  the  name 
of  Prime  Minister  is  a  mockery;  iu  his  relations  with  the  CImrobers 
]ic  claims  for  the  Ministry,  so  long  as  it  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the 
majority,  the  rijfht  of  directing  parliamentary  business,  and  of 
emancipating  itself  from  the  hindrance*  perpetually  thrown  in  it* 
way  by  the  bungling  iuUiativc  of  private  members,  and  by  their 
interference  in  matters  of  administration.  Thatiks  to  the  absolute 
clcamcas  of  the  situation  he  lias  thus  produced,  and  to  the  cou- 
viction  that  if  he  could  not  goveru  under  these  couditiooa  he 
would  not  govern  at  all,  but  would  cither  dissolve  or  resign,  M. 
Ferry — alone,  so  far,  aiuoug  tlio  Miuistcrs  of  the  Republic — has  been 
able  to  form  a  majority  composed  of  homogeneous  elements,  taken 
exclusively  from  the  Republican  Left  and  the  Itepublican  Union — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  moderate  party — and  fortified  by  the  declared 
hostility  of  the  lixtreme  Left.  This  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  hybrid 
system  attempted  by  M.  Freycitiet,  who  tried  to  unite  the  Left 
Centre  with  the  Radical  Left  and  tLc  Extreme  Left — a  fatal  «y»teui, 
which  ended  iu  giving  to  the  Extreme  Ijeft  au  importance  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  their  numbers,  aud  stUl  mure  dispruportiouatc  to 
their  capacity. 

It  was  on  these  principles  that  M.  Ferry  constructed  bis  Goveru- 
ment.  He  chose  two  very  capable  men  who  had  formed  part  of  M. 
Gambetta'a  Cabinet — M.  Waldock- Rousseau  aud  M.  Itaynal— for  the 
Mtnistriesof  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Workn;  he  appointed  to  the  post 
of  Foreign  Affairs  M.  Chailcmel-Lacour,  a  senator  and  au  old  friend 
of  Gambetta's,  who,  aa  ambassador,  had  alrcatly  held  a  diplomatic 
post ;  he  gave  the  Ministry  of  Justice  to  M.  Martin.  Feuillce,  au 
able  member  of  the  Cianibcttist  party,  and  the  Ministries  of  Finance 
mud  Agriculture;  to  two  members  of  tlie  I^tifi,  M.  Tirard  and  M.  dc 
Mahy.  We  shall  ispcak  later  on  of  the  Ministries  of  War,  of  Marine, 
and  of  Commerce. 

From  a  Parliamentary  point  of  view  the  choice  of  tlicse  Ministera 
was  irrcproachabh;.  Hut  it  ih  Ibe  raisfortuuo  of  the  existing  situa- 
tion that  the  choice  of  Ministers  is  made  to  depend  too  much  on 
party  considerations,  and  too  little  on  the  competence  of  the  mcu 
and  on   the  foreign   relations  of  t)ie  country.  M.  Herisson  was 

made  Minister  of  Commerce.  lie  had  held  the  post  of  Public  Works 
in  tlic  late  Ministry,  and  his  incompetence  there  had  been  notorious. 
It  is  not  lees  so  in  his  present  position.  Nobody  knows  his  opinions 
on  free  trade,  protection,  and  tarilfs.  But  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Radical  Left,  aud  in  keeping  him  M.  Ferry  has  secured  a  few  additional 
votes.  In  Huance,  there  was  but  one  man  capable  of  extricating  the 
uy  irom  the  embarrass m,ent  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by 
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M.  Frcycinet's  rrcklcss  uoderUkiiigs  in  tlie  matter  of  pablic  works — 
hkm.  Say.  M.  Ferrj-  would  have  likeil  uotliirig  belter.  Rut  M. 
Say  has  many  enemies;  IiU  rclatiuiis  villi  the  Rotlischilit 
ftmily  have  avakcned  ihc  envy  aud  distrust  of  more  than  one  jealous 
locrat.  Inslcac)  uf  M.  Say,  the  post  wa.<)  cunfLTrod  on  M.  Tirardj 
'iBnancier  of  irreproachable  probity,  but  apparently  uot  very  expert 
at  figures,  for  his  first  budget  contained  an  error  of  a  hundred  millions, 
— a  mistake  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  Fiunliy,  aud  worst  of 
lU,  the  unhappy  "  question  of  tbe  princes"  made  it  impossible  for 
M.  yerry  to  give  the  Ministries  of  War  and  Marine  to  the  two  men 
who  should  naturally  have  been  callefl  to  tbcrn,  General  Campenon 
isd  Admiral  Cloud.  At  the  head  of  the  Marine  he  was  obliged 
to  put  a  naval  engineer,  M.  Bran^-a  senator  and  a  distiDf^oishcd 
inan,  but  nu  invalid,  without  authority  over  the  officers,  aud  with- 
out the  energy  of  charaetcr  ncccisary  for  the  control  of  a  most 
dtficnlt  department,  in  which  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  the  pcr< 
Mtaation  of  abu'ic'i,  and  which  at  the  present  moment  has  to  deal 
with  itome  of  the  gravest  questions,  on  account  of  the  impulse  lately 
pftn  to  the  colonial  policy  of  the  country.  At  the  War  Office 
matters  were  still  worjtc.  It  was  necessary  to  retain  General  Thi- 
bittdin,  as  the  only  person  who  could  be  got  to  accept  the  post  after 
tbe  resignation  of  Oeneral  Billot,  though  he  was  the  object  of  almost 
universal  dislike  amongst  military  men,  whether  on  account  of  hia 
prerious  conduct  in  the  admiuist ration  of  the  infantry  depui'tmcnt  of 
ifce  War  Office,  or  because,  during  the  campaign  of  1870-71,  when 
be  was  a  prisoner  ou  bis  parole  in  Germany,  he  made  his  escape, 
took  service  again  in  Frauce  under  the  name  of  Commaguy,  and 
(bus  gained  liiit  rank  as  General,  M.  Ferry  was  forced  to  oudnru 
the  presence  of  M.  Thibaudiu  in  his  Cabinet ;  but  It  was  uot  possible 
tbat  there  should  exist  between  them  those  cordial  relations  aud  that 
Duity  of  action  so  imiieratively  necessary  at  a  moment  when  the  law 
of  recruitment  was  jnst  about  to  be  pasdcd — a  law  which  threatens 
tbe  whole  intellectual  and  artistic  activities  of  Frauce,  and  on  which 
even  her  military  future  will  be  staked,  if  the  system  of  a  universal 
thite-years'  service  should  be  adopted.  M.  Tbibaudtn  is  supported 
by  tliC)  Radicals  with  all  the  more  eagerness  because  little  sympathy 
n  believed  to  exist  between  him  and  A1.  Ferry  i  and  his  presence  thus 
acts  with  double  force  as  an  element  of  discord  aud  of  weakness  la 
Ibe  Cabinet. 

Such  are  tbe  fatal  consequences  of  that  miserable  "question  of 
tbe  princes,"  which  the  Ferry  Ministry  received  as  a  legacy  from  its 
predecessors.  Ity  one  of  those  odd  inconsistencies  not  unfrequeut 
in  politics,  the  Government  found  itself  powerless  against  Priiico 
Na[Kileon,  the  solitary  offender  and  the  cause  of  the  whole  difficulty, 
while  tbe  Orleans  Princes,  who  had  done  nothing  at  all,  were  deprived. 
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not  indeed  of  their  military  rank,  but  of  their  employment ;  and" 
this  was  done  after  the  dcfiaitivc  rejection  of  the  law  which  was  to 
have  authorized  the  Miuiatir  to  take  measures  against  ilicm,  and  by 
meaua  of  a  legal  provision  which  had  hitherto  been  excLnsivcly  re- 
served for  cases  of  misconduct.  I  am  not,  however,  among  those  who 
arc  excessively  indignant  at  this  measure.  I  think  a  great  mistake 
had  been  made  iu  conferring  military  appoiutments  on  the 
Orleans  Princes ;  and  it  appears  to  mc  that,  even  since  the  carrying 
out  of  this  measure,  the  members  of  former  reigning  families  bare 
enjoyed  iu  France  a  toleration  which  has  never  been  accorded  to 
pretenders  in  any  other  European  couutry.  But  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  scandalized  at  the  illogical  aad  arbitrary  manner  iu  which  they 
have  been  treated  during  the  lust  teu  years.  First  they  are  loaded 
with  favours;  then,  without  any  fault  gf  their  own,  they  are  treated 
as  suspects.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  llepublic  of  1883  is  not 
the  KepubUc  of  1871.  Theoretically  it  is  the  same  ;  and  it  is  bound 
to  act  on  the  theory ;  for  a  Government  without  continuity,  and 
whose  past  is  uo  guarantee  for  its  future,  cannot  possibly  create 
either  con6deiice  or  security. 

This  vexatious  question,  however,  was  soon  forgotten ;  and  indeed 
the  excitement  it  produced  had  been  couBned  within  a  somewhat 
narrow  circle.  Its  principal  inconvenience  was  the  dissatisfaction 
it  created  in  the  army.  There  were  other  questions  which  caused 
the  Guvcrimicnt  more  scriouJi  embarrassment. 

First  came  the  religious  question,  which  hod  quieted  down  in  the 
matter  of  the  ii on-authorized  Orders  only  to  bla»e  up  again  more 
fiercely  than  ever  iu  the  matter  of  primary  education.  In  suppress- 
ing religious  tcaehiug  in  the  schools,  the  mistake  had  been  made  of 
substituting  for  it  the  tcaehiug  of  morality  and  civic  duty.  The  oppo- 
sition regarded  this  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  tlic  Government  to 
replace  the  old  Catccliiamby  a  free-thinking  republican  Catechism  of 
its  own.  A  Manual  of  Moral  and  Civic  In^iruetioQ,  composed  by 
M.  Paul  Bert,  in  whieb  the  supcruatunil  wa^  opcivly  denied,  and 
monarchical  institutions  were  held  up  to  ridiculcj  confirmed  them  in 
this  opinion.  The  French  Clericals  skilfully  turned  these  mistakes 
to  their  own  advantage.  They  obtained  from  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  at  Kome  the  condemnation,  not  only  of  M.  Paul  Bert's  Manual, 
but  also  of  those  of  M.  Com^myre  and  of  Madame  II.  GrevUIe,*  which 
are  absolutely  irreproachable  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  Bishops 
and  clergy  Hung  themselves  at  once  into  the  contest,  and  forbade 
Catholic  parents,  under  the  threat  of  excommunication,  to  place  these 
impious  books  in  tlu;  hands  of  their  children.     True,  the  proceedings  of 
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the  Court  of  Rome  aucl  the  clergy  veto  nilious  cuou^h  j  tUc  tiling  was 
clewL}'  a  pulitical  intrigue  and  not  a  rclt-jioiis  question  ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  eDilurnl  tliat  a  foreign  autliui-ity  should  inturfere  in  a  matter  of 
public  education  in  France.  Hut  uuiic  the  \em  it  viis  cmbiLrrafistng 
for  the  (ioTcrnnient.  There  are  amon^t  the  bourgeoisie  anil  the 
workiuj;  classes  many  guwl  l(c]iuhlicau3  who  do  not  cam  to  quarrel 
with  iheir  priest,  and   wliu   care  a  good  deal   about  their  children's 

k&nt  eummuuioii ;  aiid  it  would  be  at  once  deplorable  and  dangerous 
to  stir  up  throughout  the  whole  of  France  an  antagonism  betireen 
4)8  Bcbuolmastcr  and  the  cui*e.  ^I.  I'crry  is  alive  to  this  danger; 
ind  while  energetically  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  school- 
■asters — while  procuring  the  condetouation  of  (he  bishops  by  the 
CoDDCil  of  State  fur  the  abuse  of  their  authority,  and  even  threaten- 
ing them  with  the  suspension  of  their  stipends  in  case  of  a  repetition 
of  the  offence — while  vigorously  denouncing  ia  the  Congres  dea 
Toitituteurs  the  insolent  intcrveutioa  of  Jfome  in,  the  interuat 
tHuTs  of  France — he  has  shown  the  greatest  anxiety  to  appease 
thac  irritating  hostiJitics.  He  advocated  the  suppression  of  direct 
noral  instruction,  and  the  substitution  of  an  indirect  moral  influence 
jilTiued  throughout  all  the  lessons ;  aud  he  would  reduce  the  pro- 
posed instruction  in  the  duties  of  citizenship  to  the  explanation  of  the 
cwcQtial  facts  of  social  life  aud  of  the  machinery  of  administration. 
It  Biay  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  teachers  are  sufficiently 
ioUitligcut  to  give  this  sort  of  moral  iustructtou  out  of  their  own 
hetdt.  And  it  looks  a  little  like  i-etreating  before  the  attacks  of  the 
Cleiicabi. 

Whiltt  the  clerical  question  thus  threatens  to  become  a  source  of 
tniharraJismciit    to   the  Govemmcot,   and   perhaps    to    deprive   the 
UcpubUc  of  the  sympathies  of  some  of  the  electors,  social   questions 
■re  forcing    themselves   upon  the  more   thoughtful   and  far-»eeiog 
uiads.     The  masses  of  the  population  naturally  look  to  the  Republic 
Ut  aa  amcIioratioQ  of  their  condition.      But  this  amelioration  depends 
fliily  in  part  on  the  law,  and  ou  the  degree  of  liberty  enjoyed  by 
the  citizens;  it  depends  prioeipaUyou  social  and  ccouomic  conditions 
with  which   the  form    of  goverumeut  has  nothing  whatever  to   do 
The    Hcpoblic  meanwhile   allows  free   course   to  the  most  violent 
focialifttic  or  anarchiat  propaganda;  it  eveu  allows  the   adherents  of 
reroluliouary  ideas  to  associate  aud  organize  tliemselvea.     I,  for  my 
part,  see   no  immediate  danger  lu-ising  from  any  such  proimganda; 
but  tLe   weakness  of  the  Government,   tugetlier  with   a  prolonged 
industrial  crisis,  might   turn   a  remote  contingency  into   a   present 
peril.      After  the  attempts  at  Moneeaux  Ics  Mines  and  at  Lyons,  aud 
the  proceedings  which  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  L'riuco  Krapotkin 
and  some  other  revolutionists,  some  few  persons  seriously  believed  iu 
the  creation  of  a  dynamite  party  in  I'Vance.     A  few  demagogues^ 
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more  or  less  siocere,  even  tliouglit  llie  time  had  come  for  a  noisy 
agitation  in  the  streets;  and,  profiting  by  the  uneasiness  among  the 
population  of  Paris  due  to  the  cmis  iu  the  furnishing  trade  last 
winter,  thcv  attcmptcJ  to  organize  tumultuous  demonstrations  for 
the  9tli,  lltb,  and  JKth  of  March.  But  the  workmen  of  Paris 
remained  iibsolutcly  indifferent.  On  the  9lh  and  tbc  Uth  a  few  band- 
fuU  of  roughs  alone  responded  tu  the  appeal;  and  ou  the  18tb, when 
it  was  known  that  the  Government  had  resolved  firmly  to  put  down 
any  attcoopt  at  disorder,  not  a  atrigle  rioter  showed  his  face  in  the 
Btrectfl.  Sincii  that  time  the  revolutionary  party  has  kept  pretty 
4iuiet;  it  cannot  (to  much  as  find  au  audience  for  its  meetings.  The 
social  danger  is  thus  held  at  arm's  length  for  the  present  by  the 
existence  of  an  energetic  Government,  and  by  the  sense  of  personal 
liberty  enjoyed  by  all  the  citizens  ;  but  the  excessive  development  of 
"H-ants  and  appetites — which  is  the  outcome  not  only  of  a  democratic 
form  of  .government,  but  of  modem  life  itself — aTid  the  crowding  of 
the  towns  and  desertion  of  the  country,  are  undoubtedly  preparing 
^ave  embarrassments  for  the  future. 

A  source  of  more  immediate    diOicuUies   is   to    be   found   in   the 
relations  of  France  with  foreign   powers;  and  these  difficulties  are 
the  greater  because  they  touch  some  ver)'  delicate  points  of  national 
ausccptibility.     The  alliance  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy — which 
may  be  more  or  less  close  and  solid,  but  which  is  at  any  fate  real —  j 
without  exactly  constituting   a  direct   menace   to   France,  certainly  ^| 
proclaims  her  isolation.     This  was  demonstrated  by  M.  de    Broglic,  ~ 
with  more  ability  than  patriotism,  in  his  intcrpcUatinn  iu  the  Senate. 
Autocratic  Russia  is  neither  in  a  mood  nor  in  a  position  to  form  any 
very  close  diplomatic  alliance  with    the   French    Republic  ;  and  the 
ap[)ointnicnt  of  M.  \Ynddiiigt()ti,   who  niailc  himself  at  Rcrlin  the  ^A 
mouthpicoo  of  the  distrust  of  Enrojic,  to  represent  the  Republic  at  H 
the   coronation,  cannot  have  been   very  wrlromc  at  St.  Petersburg.  ~ 
Here  again  the  French  Ministry,  yielding  to  the  unforlmiutc  tendency 
I  have  already  pointed  out  to  occupy  itself  exclnsircly  with  questions 
of  inti*riial  policy,  was  guided  in  it.s  clinice  by  considerations  ofparlia- 
incntary  rather  than  of  diplomatic  convenience.     The  tact  and  intel- 
ligence of  M.  Wnddington  have  happily  diwipatcd  the  idle  impression 
at   first   caused  by  his  nomination  ;  and  tlic  J^tet  at  Moscow  have 
demonstrated    the    genuine    sympathy    which    exists    bctwceu    the 
BussiauB  and  the  1-Vencb. 

Kngland  remains  to  be  considered.  The  almost  unanimous  feeling 
in  France  is  favourable  to  a  curdinl  understanding  with  England  ; 
and  if  I'Vance  could  feel  herself  really  supported  by  her  powerful 
island  neighbour,  a  very  hearty  sympathy,  on  her  side  at  least,  would 
tend  to  unite  the  two  nations.      But,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it   appear* 

^  £Dgland,-^so  strong  in  her  own  colonial  empire,  and  90  for  from 
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scrupulous  10  extending  it,  whether  in  Cyprus,  in  Kgypt,  in  Sooth 
Africa,  or  in  New  Guinea, — wntcLes  witli  a  sort  of  jcaluus  annoyance 
tbc  tintit]  cfTurts  of  Franco  tu  cx.tend  her  colonial  activity  in  some 
few  directions — on  the  Congo,  in  Tonqutu,  or  in  Mnda^nscar.  She 
appears  to  encourage  the  pretensions  of  Portiigral,  of  the  Chinese, 
ami  of  the  Hovaa;  and  at  nhnost  every  point  I'Vance  fiuds  herself 
harassed,  not  by  her  adversary  of  1870,  but  by  the  only  Poirer  vhose 
fnciulshtp  she  has  taken  pains  to  acquire  nnd  retain.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  claims  of  France  in  the  dittorent  quarters  in  which 
she  wishes  to  act,  the  state  of  petty  provocation  and  ill-n-iU  which 
has  sprung  up  between  her  nnd  Kngland  ia  a  niisfortune  for  both 
countries.  At  present  Frnncc  is  the  sufferer ;  but  if  France,  constrained 
by  necessity,  makes  up  her  mind  to  accept  the  facts  of  1871,  and 
enter  xhc  (Jcrnian  alliance,  England  may  ihid  the  tables  turned  against 
her.  Meanwhile  the  diplomatic  situation  ij  one  of  the  dark  spots 
in  the  French  horizon. 

At  linrae,  the  administration  of  the  Ferry   Oovernment  has  so  far 
been  in  favonrabtc  contrast  with  that  of  previous  G overt: mcnla.     Wc 
have  a   Prime  Minister  who  really  takes  the  direction  of  affairs,  a 
Ministry  whjdi  does  not  wait  on  the  opinions  of  a  majoritv  in  the 
Chamber,  and  a  Ilcpnlilican  majority  content  to  follow  its  rccogniJKd 
Isaders.      How  long  will   this  honeymoon  last?      How  long  will  M. 
Krrry  be   able   to  keep    his  ascendancy   over  his  colleagues  and  the 
Chamber?    Considering  the   want  of   public   spirit   in    the   present 
Chamber  and  the  state   of  thraldom  in  which  the  l)aputie»  are  kept 
br  their  electoral  committees,  it   is  difficult  to  feel  any  great  con- 
fidence in   the  future.      Hut  M.  Ferry  h;i«  one  thing  in  his  favour — 
that  no  other  Mtuistry  has  a  chance  of  c\isteuce ;  that  his  fall  must 
b«  tbc  ftigual  for  a  dissolution  ;  and  that  the  prospect  of  dissolution 
ncfcsts   rctlt-ction   to   the   most   thoughtless   Deputy.     Besides,  for 
tho  iDOi£enl  ail  is  going  well — indeed  almost  too  well,  for  the  majority 
seems   to   vote   with  the  Government,  not  so  much  by  conviction  as 
in  blind  obedience,    and   without   giving  a  anflieiently  serious  ex- 
aminatiou    to   Ministerial   proposals.     This  h:is  been  the  ease  with 
the  Kecidivist   (Habitual  CriminaU)   liill.      For  several  years  public 
safety,  espceinLly  in   Fans,  has   been  threatened  by  bauds  of  tliievcs 
feod  criminals,  to  whom   the  penalties  imposed  by  the  tribunals  are 
DO   sulficicnt  deterrent,  and  who  leave  the  prisons   only  to  be  scut 
back  again  for   fresh   oScnecs.     They  coUeet  abuut  tbcm  a  number 
of  vomeu  of  bad  character,  who  turn  public  immorality  to  account 
in  securing  victims  for  their  ninle  accomplices.    The  numbt-r  of  crimes 
by  [leriions  previously  convicted,  which   forty  years  ago  formed  only 
one-fourth   of  the  crimes  and  misdcmenuuura   brought   before   the 
tribunals,  now  furms  more  than  half.      It  is  argued,  that  if  hardened 
criminals  were  expelled  the  country,  the  army  of  miscreants  which 
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infests  Paris  and  tlie  );rc&t  tovns  would  be  broken  np,  and  the 
number  of  offences  effcctnally  diminwiied.  The  example  of  England 
in  AuittriOin  is  quoted  ;  and  a  law  i»  to  be  made  requinng  hi  certain 
rases  the  transportation  of  habitual  criminals  to  a  colony.  This 
law  is  now  under  discussion ;  but,  except  the  Radicals,  who  oppose 
the  eeliemc  chictlT  liecansc  the  Gorerument  proposes  it,  no  one 
discusses  it  seriously  from  a  legal  or  practical  point  of  view.  The 
coiidiiiou  of  the  Iramported  convict,  and  the  j-c*uUa  obtained  in 
Australia,  are  drawn  (as  by  M.  J.  Rcinach  iu  his  very  interesting 
book  on  the  Recidivists)  in  idyllic  colours ;  the  facts  which  led 
to  the  abandoomcnt  of  the  system  hy  England  arc  ignored  ;  no 
question  is  raised  as  to  vhcthcr  trausporlatiou  for  life  to  a  probably 
unhealthy  climate  is  a  penalty  at  all  proportionate  to  the  ollencej 
nor  whether  the  enormous  sums  required  for  this  form  of  colonization 
migLt  not  be  employed  in  social  or  pcnitcntiarv'  I'cfornia  iu  l-'nince 
itself,  which  would  lie  still  more  effectual  iu  diminishing  crinle. 
From  this  point  of  view  M.  Rousscl's  bill  in  the  Senate  for  the 
adoption  by  the  Stale  of  deserted  or  ill-used  children  seems  even 
more  urgent  than  the  Recidivist  Bill.  It  will,  if  adopted,  be  a  great 
help  to  the  admirable  work  nodvrtakcu  by  M.  Boujeun,  of  which  I 
hare  already  spoken  in  this  Review. 

The  most  characteristic  success  of  the  Ministry  has  been  obtained 
on  the  question  of  rensiou,  which  has,  at  their  instance,  been  post- 
poned for  two  years.  It  would  have  been  absurd,  when  a  new 
Ministry  was  jnst  taking  office,  to  stir  up  the  country  on  this  vexations 
and  midcss  question,  and  wantonly  incur  certain  defeat  in  the  Senate. 
I'Vom  the  moment  when  the  Chamber  refused  M.  Gamhetta'a  praposal  I 
to  limit  beforehand  the  field  of  revision,  revision  became  impossible; 
for  the  Senate  will  never  consent  to  a  measure  which  would 
jeopardize  not  only  its  own  existence  hut  the  whole  framework  of 
the  constitution.  The  Extreme  Lefc  know  all  this  as  well  as  the  I 
Government ;  and  yet  they  have  not  hesitated  to  make  revision  the 
programme  of  a  political  agitation.  Their  main  object  is  to  avail 
tbemsohTs  of  this  question  as  a  rallying  point  for  Radicals  of  all 
shades,  in  ^-icwof  the  elections  in  Iftft.'i,  So  far  their  success  has  not 
been  great,  and  tbcy  gut  hardly  anybody  but  the  Rouapartists  to 
help  them  in  the  General  Councils.  Their  weakness  springs  from 
the  want  of  a  definite  programme.  They  are  trying  to  unite  under 
one  flag  the  partisans  of  the  suppression  of  the  Senate  and  those 
who  simply  wish  to  modify  a  few  of  its  functions.  1  know  that  men 
are  easily  carrieil  away  by  words;  but  in  this  case  the  equivocation, 
is  a  little  too  strong. 

The  Ministry  has  come  off  with  no  less  success   in   the  difficult 
of  the  conversion   of  the  rente.     'V\*hcn   M.  Ferry  took  the 
on  of  the  Cabinet,  the  financial  situation  was  strained,  though 
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not  catactlv  threateaiiig.  Tiirough  11.  de  Freycinet's  extravaganc© 
in  uider taking  public  works  all  over  the  couutry,  obligotioos  to  the 
extent  of  eight  hiuidred  millious  had  been  incurred  for  1883,  out  of 
which  only  two  or  three  hundred  milHous  could  he  paid.  It  was 
impossible  to  meet  this  expenditure  hy  a  new  issue  of  redeemable 
thrve  per  cents,  for  the  three  per  cents  issued  at  83  liad  fallen  to  80, 
and  a  new  issue  would  have  brought  about  an  irretrievable  fall  in 
the  fonds,  aud  in  the  credit  of  the  country.  M.  Ferry  and  M.  Tirard 
had  the  courage  to  take  a  decisive  step.  The  tivc  ])cr  cents  were 
coDTcrtcd  into  four  and  a  half  {ter  cents ;  and  the  railway  companies 
were  induced  to  take  over  aud  carry  out  at  their  own  charge  the 
public  works  undertaken  by  tlic  State.  By  this  double  operation 
the  State  gains  thirty-five  mdlioiia  of  rente,  aud  if  a  loan  is  i-cquircd 
it  will  1)c  issued  by  the  railway  cutnpanies,  without  risk  to  the  cit:dit 
of  the  Stale.  The  iutransigent  and  rcactiunai'y  journals,  and  some 
few  wliich  live  by  scandal,  such  as  the  France,  attempted  to  excito 
public  opinion  agaiust  a  measure  nhich  had  becu  long  foreseen  atid 
Ibretold ;  but  the  firmness  of  the  rente  siucc  the  rote  was  passed  has 
pat  any  demand  fur  compensation  out  of  the  (jucstiou,  and  the  cun- 
nmiou  has  been  c&cctcd  without  difficulty.  If  the  Chamber  will  only 
show  a  little  prudence  in  the  adioiuistration  uf  the  jmbUc  money, 
oar  finances  are  likely  to  remain,  by  the  help  of  these  measures,  in 
theirpreseni  satisfactoiy  condition.  The  revenue  from  taxation  con- 
flantly  exceeds  the  estimate,  and  noihing  would  be  easier  than  to  hare 
ft^ular  sui^lusc*.  The  momentary  pressure  has  been  due  to  a  want 
of  foresight,  and  to  the  haste  with  which  certain  taxes  hare  been 
lightened  at  the  same  time  that  enormous  sums  were  being  voted 
for  pablic  works  and  for  education.  With  a  little  care  this  state  of 
tem]>orarT  iuconrcnicucc  may  be  changed  into  one  of  case  and 
pMperiiy.  The  Budget  Committee  which  has  just  been  appointed 
it  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  adherents  of  the  Ciovcrnmcnt; 
and  there  is  now  every  reason  to  hope  that  nothing  will  hinder  the 
re>establishmcnt  of  financial  ordcjc. 

llic  position  of  the  Government  therefore,  as  it  appears  at  pre- 
lent,  is  fairly  good,  provided  thut  the  majority  in  the  Chambers  will 
mly  Continue  to  occupy  itself  actively  with  the  business  of  the 
eoontry,  to  give  a  steady  support  to  the  MinistiT,  and  to  pursue  the 
tcTorms  already  entered  upon,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  an  ener- 
getic struggle  against  the  tendencies  of  the  Extreme  Left.  The 
daagvT  is  always  from  the  same  side ;  the  Coiisci'vatives  continue  to 
pQnue  a  revolutionary  policy,  allying  themselves,  at  need,  with  the 
Aaarchiats— as  they  did,  for  lostauce,  during  tho  troubles  of  last 
March — because  they  wUl  not  become  Republican  Conscn-ativcs;  and 
the  reason  why  they  will  not  become  Bepublicati  Conservatives  is, 
that  the  religious  question  has  opeued  a  great  gulf  between  believing 
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Catholics  and  tlie  Republic.  Ttie  moderate  Ilepiiblicaus,  deprived 
of  these  reiaforccmeDtt  from  the  Right,  aod  disgusted  by  the  riolcnce 
of  tlic  Left,  xvho  carry  ofl'  tlie  votes  of  certaio  strata  of  the  electorate, 
withdraw  from  the  political  struggle,  and  in  many  pliices  leave  the 
field  opca  to  the  Radicals,  irlio  carry  their  candidates  by  the  votes  of 
pcrliaps  a  quarter,  or  even  oue>tifth,  of  the  registered  electors, 

This  political  iudiSerence  which  has  t&keu  possession  of  a  portion 
of  the  electoral  body  is  the  more  vexatious  because  the  Republican 
party,  owicg  to  the  weakness  of  its  adversaries,  is  perhaps  in  a  more 
favourable  positiou  than  ever  before.  Prince  Napoleoa's  manifesto 
has  covered  tlie  Jerome-Bonapartists  with  ndicule  ;  while,  as  to  that  ■ 
sectiou  of  the  Bonapartists  nhich  rnllies  round  the  ex-Empre^9,  the 
depth  to  which  it  has  fallen  may  be  measured  by  the  pubUe  ex- 
pressiou  of  esteem  and  regret  offered  by  her  to  J.  Amigues.  a  iiort  of 
literary  adventurer,  who  in  1871  made  hiniRelf  the  apostle  of  Rossel, 
in  trUom  he  recognized  the  Christ  of  the  new  era.  As  to  the 
Royalist  party,  Louis  Vcuillot  was  uudoubtcdly,  both  by  character 
and  talent,  a  man  of  a  higher  stamp  than  Amiguc^,  just  as  the 
Legitimist  party  is  of  a  higher  stamp  than  the  lioimpartiat ;  but  the 
letter  of  the  Count  dc  Chambord  to  Liigcue  Veuillot  ou  his  brother's 
death  as  plainly  tcstiliea  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  decadence  of 
the  Legilimitkts  as  the  ex-Empress's  telegi-ani  proves  the  destitution 
of  the  Botiapartista.  The  Count  de  Chambord  forgets  that  Louis 
Vcuillot  applauded  the  coup  d'^int  of  the  ^nd  of  December,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  eager  partisans  of  the  Second  Empire  during 
its  most  despotic  period  :  ho  forgivcf  htm  the  abuse  with  irhich  ho  ■ 
coTcred  more  than  one  of  the  Count's  most  faithful  adherents.  And 
why?  RccauKC  A'cuillot  was  tlic  champion  of  Ultraniontanihm ;  and 
because  in  1H7&  he  violently  attacked  those  of  the  Royalists  who  ■ 
wished,  hefore  bringing  baclt  the  Monarchy,  to  obtain  liberal  guaran- 
tees from  the  King.  Quite  recently,  again,  M.  de  Fallou\  and  M. 
dc  Cumont,  in  two  eloquent  pamphlets,  denounced  those  intrnusigent 
Royalists  who  arc  so  complacently  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  Count  de  Chambord  at  once  took  their  part.,  thus 
justifying  the  imputations  of  those  who  accuse  him  of  preferring  thefl 
peace  and  Iciaurc  of  his  Austrian  exile  to  the  perils  of  a  reign  in 
Paris — as  the  Due  d'Aumalc  and  the  Comtc  de  Paris,  in  spite  of  the 
exhortations  M.  Ilcrve  launches  at  them  from  the  Soldi,  prefer  their 
country-life  at  Chantilly  or  En,  devoted  to  interesting  and  remark- 
able historical  researches,  to  a  life  of  useless  political  intrigue. 

This  Louis  Veuillot,  so  inopportunely  canonized  by  the  Count  de 
Chambord,  who  has  done  so  much  harm  both  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
Monarchy  by  his  intolerance  in  defending  them ;  this  Vcuillot,  who 
iibove  all  others  is  responsible  for  the  violence,  the  tystcmatie 
detraction^  the  calumnious  denunciations  of  the  Paris  press ;  tbia 
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m&n  who  kept  neither  faith  nor  law  with  those  -who  did  not  share  bis 
creed  nor  accept  his  king — who  set  himself  up  a^  a  sort  of  Grand 
Inqnisitor  and  Congregation  of  the  Indcj  over  the  French  clergy, 
and  sueeccdcd  in  compelling  the  obedience  of  the  Pop<^  himself;  this 
man,  with  little  learning,  and  without  .1  single  original  idea,  was 
uercrthclcsa  a  horn  writ«>r.  He  has  left  no  book  that  any  one  can 
lead  through  without  wearinc.<ui  or  dingust,  but  he  has  left  many 
poaugts  which  will  be  reproduced  in  the  "  Elegant  Kxtraets"  of 
the  fnturc,  and  which  might  without  disadvantage  be  placed  side  by 
tade  with  passages  of  Chateaubriand,  or  even  of  Dossuct. 


These  last  months  bare  taken  from  us  more  than  one  eminent  man 
besides  Vcuillot :  L.  Viardot,  whose  name  19  perhaps  better  known 
through  the  talent  of  the  great  artist  to  whom  he  has  given 
h  than  through  his  own  works,  but  who  was  nevertheless  a  good 
art  critic,  and  a  politician  of  raru  integrity;  Jules  Sandcau,  one  of 
iW  moftt  charming  novelists  of  our  time,  whose  discreet  and  gentle 
voice  fell  silent  sotne  time  ago  before  the  coarse  and  noisy  clamour 
of  the  realistic  school,  but  who  has  left  us  two  or  three  exquisite 
wnrks — •' Mdlle.  dc  U  Scigliere,"  "  Le  Uocteur  Hcrbaull,"  "  Le 
Cfndre  dc  M.  Poirier" — which  wilt  keep  his  memory  fresh  in  the 
miuds  of  all  pcrsous  of  taste;  and  two  artiatSj  both  of  whom  have 
n»dc  a  great  uoise  in  the  world,  and  both  of  whom  have  died  young, 
UtutATe  Dore  and  Manet  Gustave  Dor£  was  gifted  with  a  splendid 
inagioBtioD,  and  he  sacriliced  himeclf  to  it.  lie  had  never  sub* 
jccted  himself  in  bis  youth  to  a  severe  and  laborious  study  of  Nature; 
he  had  never  learnt  to  produce  by  toil  the  appnarauce  of  ease;  and 
he  remained  all  his  life  an  improvisi^r,  whose  creations  lack  the  liuish 
and  character  which  alone  could  have  given  them  permanence.  Uis 
first  works  were  bis  best.  This  is  esiicoially  true  of  his  "  Dante," 
done  in  the  tintt  aiilour  of  his  creative  force.  Later  on  he  exhausted 
Umaelf  in  large  compositionsj  which  no  doubt  displayed  qualities  of 
the  first  order,  hut  uhvays  left  an  imprcssinn  of  deception.  He  leaves, 
bestdef),  a  number  of  tuudscrapes,  some  of  which  give  a  wonderfully 
rivid  representation  of  rocky  scenery  ;  and  some  sculptures,  which 
ahow  the  same  demoniac  energy  that  appears  in  his  drawings.  But  when 
kit  ia  said,  he  leaves  behind  him  the  memory  of  a  great  designer, 
wboic  execution  falls  far  short  of  his  artistic  ideal.  Let  us  grant 
him  this  at  least,  that  at  a  time  when  art  is  lending  itself  to  the 
lowest  interests,  ho  ha<l  at  any  rate  a  high  ideal.  Ry  a  curious 
coincideucc,  Dor^  died  just  as  he  had  (iuished  his  statne  of  A.  Dumas 
perc,  ihc  greatest  iraproviscr  in  contemporary  literature. 

Monet  was  far  from  possessing  the  natural  gifts  of  Dore,  and  yet  he 
will  leave  a  fiir  more  lasting  mark  on  the  history  of  French  art.  His 
'Vorks  will  probably  be  ralucd  in  the  future  rather  as  curiosities 
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than  for  their  artistic  beauty  ;  but  his  uamG  vt'\\\  mark  a  date ;  and 
his  influence  is  ercD  uuw  visible  in  the  works  of  almost  all  our 
living  painters.  The  germ  of  truth  in  his  theory  was  this — 
that  you  raust  paint — not  as  many  do — in  the  arljficiftl  light  of  the 
studio,  which  gives  a  certain  uniform  tonality  to  nil  their  work,  hut 
in  tho  opeu  air,  and  with  Is'aturc's  cwa  iuHnitc  variety  of  tone.  He 
has  also  felt  very  keenly  the  peculiar  clearness,  aud  even  harshness, 
of  our  northern  landscape  at  certain  times;  he  had  a  fine  feeling 
for  harmomes  and  contrasts  of  tone ;  and  he  has  rcvealod  to 
his  contempomries  many  unperceived,  aspects  of  Nature.  From  tbia 
point  ijf  view  lie  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mastere  of  the 
naturalist  school.  But  while  rendering  homage  to  his  powers  aud  to 
the  faith  and  perseverance  with  which  he  held  on  his  way  in  the 
midst  of  taunts  and  abnae,  we  must  mark  also  what  was  wanting  in 
his  genius  aud  unfortunate  in  his  influcucc.  He  had  neither  taste 
nor  imagination,  and  his  aim  was  of  the  vulgarest ;  he  attempted 
only  to  reproduce  faithfully  some  fragments  of  the  truth,  without 
troubling  himself  to  consider  whether  those  frngmeuta  afforded  any 
trace  cither  of  beauty  or  interest.  lie  had  even  an  instinctive 
preference  for  viil^r  type*  and  trivial  subjects.  Moreover,  haunted 
always  by  the  exaggerated  idea  that  tho  qualities  of  light  and  trans- 
parency in  Nature  had  been  ignored  by  all  who  went  before  him,  he 
•et  himself  to  improve  upon  Nature  in  these  respects,  and  ended  by 
fairly  getting  rid  of  all  solidity  in  his  figures.  Refusing  to  re-touch 
or  elaborate  a  painting  for  fear  of  producing  an  artificial  and  laboured 
effect,  he  never  was  able  to  put  any  perspective  into  his  pictures,  and 
left  them,  in  fact,  unfiuished  sketches.  From  him  have  spruug  all 
the  puerilities  of  the  Impressionist  school,  who,  under  the  plea  that  1 
Nature  changes  every  moment,  aud  that  it  is  iusiucerity  not  to 
represent  her  just  as  she  is,  never  make  auythiug  but  sketches — 
successful  enough  sometimes,  whcu  done  by  mcu  of  talent,  but 
which  have  little  artistic  ^-olue,  aud  from  which,  for  the  most  partj  a 
knowledge  of  drawing  ia  conspicooiuily  absent.  The  exhibited  works 
of  MM.  Mouet  and  Fissaro,  their  two  best  laudscapists,  and  of  M. 
Renoir,  the  |)ortrait  paiutcr  of  most  repute  among  them,  show  very 
clearly  this  iuhtrcut  defcet  of  cheir  syatem.  Alongside  of  a  few 
works  the  tone  of  which  is  really  charming,  and  in  which  the  artist 
seems  to  have  succeeded  by  accident,  there  is  a  mass  of  other  pictures 
which  really  are  nothing  but  daubs. 

If  the  impressionism  originated  by  Monet  hog  created  a  barren 
school,  and  hat  misled  »}mc  promising  painters,  it  has  at  the  .samo 
time  exercised  an  enormous  influenec,  whether  for  good  or  for  ill, 
on  all  eontemporary  art.  The  two  influences  in  vogue  at  present  are 
the  Im])rcssiouist  and  the  Japanese.  Japanese  art, — which  is  to  Chinese 
i  what  the  art  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France  was  to  tliat  of  < 
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tlie  setxnteeath — an  art  in  decadence,  but  in  a  dccadeaco  full  of 
life  and  charm, — bas  become  a  cnutc  amougst  our  amateurs,  and 
hat  eveu  iuToded  the  studios.  !M.  Oousc  has  just  got  up  a  Japanese 
exhibition  at  M.  Petit's  gallery,  which  is  a  real  feast  to  the  eye ; 
and  he  has  also  arranged  irith  Quantiu,  the  ptiblinher,  to  bring  out 
a  magnificcut  work  on  Japanese  art,  Our  school  of  fuieucc  has 
learnt  much  Crom  the  Japanese;  but,  I  duubL  wlicther  that 
paxadoxical  art,  vhich  dreads  symmetry,  and  lurea  to  associate  the 
most  unlikely  oolrmrs,  ohJRcts,  and  ideas,  can  furnish  any  useful 
inspiriLtiou  to  our  landscape  and  ;;cnrc  painters.  If  \tc  care  to  atudy 
it,  it  is  because  our  tired  and  surfeited  bntins  are  always  eager  for 
new  impressions.  AA'c  seek  to  cover  emptiness  of  thought  by 
strangeness  of  manner.  Simple  and  sincere  work  uf  this  kind  is  tUc 
exceptioD. 

Kothiug  could  lie  mure  sigaificaiit  in  this  respect  than  this  year's 
SaJon.  The  sculpture  must  be  exempted  frum  the  general  criticism, 
for  though  even  here  affectation  finds  its  way,  (he  simplicity  of  the 
moms  of  expression  at  the  disposal  of  the  scniptur,  and  the  necessity 
ef  clearness  of  meaning,  and  of  beauty  and  harmony  of  forrn^  tend 
U)  keep  up  the  tradition  of  high  art.  The  "  Asleep"  of  M. 
DclapUnche,  and  the  "Biblis"  of  M.  Suchctet,  are  exquisitely 
graceful  ;  the  "  First  Funeral"  (Adam  and  Eve  bearing  the  body  of 
Abel)  of  Barrias  is  a  noble  inspiration,  and  the  difficulties  in  the 
execution  of  a  very  difficult  group  arc  cleverly  overcome ;  and  the 
two  has  reliefs  by  M.  Dalou,  representing  "  Mirabcau  replying  to 
M.  dc  Brcux  Brcrze,"  and  "Tlie  Republic,"  arc  works  which  place 
'itcjr  author  at  once  in  the  highest  rank  among  our  statuaries. 
Bat,  passing  on  to  the  paintings,  where  arc  wc  to  Hnd  frank,  simple, 
and  whfilcsome  work,  free  from  affectation  and  trickery?  It  is  there, 
no  doubt,  bnt  one  has  to  look  for  it. 

Porerty  of  invention,  and  a  certain  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  com- 
position, arc  the  characteristic  defects  of  contemporary  art.  With 
those  who  wish  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  public  by  something  new, 
poTcrty  of  imagination  leads  naturally  to  extravagance,  and  this  cold- 
blooded extravagance  is  of  the  most  distressing  kind — extravagance 
in  sabjcct,  in  colouring,  and  in  dimension.  AVc  sccm  to  have 
lost  the  characteristic  French  qualities — good  taste,  propriety,  and 
sense  of  proportion.  Nevertheless,  along  with  these  defects,  there 
are  undeniably  great  qualities  to  be  found  amoug  the  mass  of 
ictnre«  exhibited  year  by  year  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  With 
yr  of  the  painters  there  is  evidently  an  eager  wish  to  approach 
more  closely  to  Nature,  and  there  arc  some  few  who  see  her  with  the 
eye  of  the  poet  and  the  artist.  If  the  iutlucucc  of  the  Impressionists 
has  given  rise  to  much  harsh  and  hasty  work,  it  is  incontestable  that 
the  charm  of  the  pale  and  greyish  tones  so  common  under  our 
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northern  tkicB  is  undcr&toud  tcMlay  as  it  never  was  before.  Ami 
af^cr  all,  in  tlic  iucrcdilile  variety  of  work  and  of  gifU  one  fccU  the 
blirof  life ;  aud  nhcrc  life  is,  there  is  a  hope  of  things  both  beautiful 
and  iiuw. 

The  paintera  cannot  at  any  rate  complain  of  the  iudiScrcQCC  of  the 
piiljlic.  I^xhibition  folhms  cxhibitiou  with  unprecedented  rapidity ; 
they  are  opi-uetl  several  ut  n  time,  and  the  crowd  lluw»  in  ami  tiils 
them  all.  Thcro  have  been  separate  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  H. 
Lclimani),  litmlin,  ]^Ionct,  Itcnoir,  and  Pissaro.  At  the  gallery  oi>ene(l 
liy  M.  Petit  in  the  nic  do  Sezc  tlicre  Iiavc  been  successive  exhibitiooB — 
first,  that  of  tlie  younger  painters  (MM.  Ducz,  Bastieu  IicpagCj  Casin, 
Van  HoiTB.  EdelfeUlt,  iiic.) ;  thou  tlic  water-cnlours,  where  thewot'kof 
MJI.  IteiUmtli  and  IlariiignitH,  :itid  of  Mdlh;.  Lumairt-,  was  especially 
admirable;  then  the  Japanese  c\bihitii)ii j  ihcu  the  exhibition  of 
iiUerijatioiinl  painters — MM.  Whistler,  Mudrazo,  Xittis,  Uobert- 
Fleury,  Cbolmunsky,  &e.  j  and  lastly,  one  of  u  hundred  niastcrpieecs 
of  cflebratetl  painters.  The  great  IluiigariHii  painter,  Munckascy, 
exhibited  only  one  laiulseapr,  one  portniit,  and  suiik;  lluwcrs;  but  he 
is  busy  preparing  a  largo  work,  "The  Crueilixiuii,"  which  will  forui 
a  fit  c<jm|ianion  tu  bis  "  Jesus  before  Pilate."  His  powers  as  a 
coluurist,  and  bis  genius  in  cumposilion,  give  Munckascy  the  first 
place  among  contemporary  paiutere.  Itctoro  the  opening  of  tlio 
Solon  there  had  already  been  three  exhibitions  at  the  Clubs,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  prologue  to  it,  one  at  the  Liberal  Arts,  one  at  the 
Place  Vondome,  and  one  at  the  Rue  Volney.  There  was  also  the  Lady 
Artists'  Exhibition.  During  the  month  of  May  there  was  a  tremendous 
crush  at  the  School  of  l*Hnc  Arts,  where  a  large  collection  of  his- 
torical portraits  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  remarkable  for  their 
oi'tistic  soerit  as  for  their  historic  interest,  was  on  view.  ^[.  Bjda  has 
been  exhibiting  at  the  Place  Veuduuie  three  hundred  drawings  and 
water-colours, attd  has  tbns  given  ua  anopjwrtunityof  formingagencial 
imprecision  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  our  time.  No 
great  historical  painting  could  fill  theiuind  with  a  loftier  ideal  than  these 
illustrations  of  the  Gospels,  of  Tobit,  and  of  a  few  scenes  of  Oricutal 
life.  The  drawing  of  tlic  "  Kvcning  after  the  Battle  of  Itocroy"  is 
a  mnguificcnt  revival  of  the  heroic  period  cf  (he  seventeenth  century  ; 
the  Dc  Mu>set  illuxtrutions  are  an  invaluable  monument  of  social 
history  between  1840  and  18^0;  the  illuxtratious  to  Moliere  form  a 
most  original  and  characicrisiic  interpretation  of  the  genius  of  the 
great  comedian.  Even  the  Musvunt  of  Uccoralivc  Art  Jias  had  its 
picture  galleries,  where  you  could  sec  M.  Lepic's  numerous  and 
interesting  w.iter-colonr  drawings,  his  northern  sailor*  and  Egyptian 
views;  and  the  strange  and  powerful  paintings  by  M.  TIkboI,  of  the 
"  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,"  translated  into  the  form  of  a  modciu 
English  novel;  and  the  chaitniog  designs  for  Gobelin  tapestry^  by 
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M.  GalUnd;  and  the  drawings  of  M.  TJrbain  Bourgeois,  wortlij  of 
the  grrat  maflicrs  of  the  sixteenth  century.  All  these,  however,  art- 
but  tlic  chancing  accessories  of  the  Museum,  the  basis  of  trbieh  xn 
a  collection  of  objects  of  industrial  art,  from  early  antiquity  down  to 
iior  ovn  day,  niid  Mhich  is  intended  ax  n  sort  of  South  Kcnsitiffton 
Museum  for  Pans.  To  obtain  fnnda  for  the  constnictiou  of  a  per- 
mancnt  building,  and  for  adding  to  the  collections,  a  lottery  of 
foQiteeu  millions  has  bccu  opened.  It  is  a  grievous  thing  that  a 
work  of  uatioual  importance  like  this  should  h&vc  to  be  dc[)endciit 
on  any  soch  means  ;  but  it  was  ecrtaiuly  high  time  that  this  country, 
with  its  Sourishiug  art  industries  in  |H)ticry,  goldsmith's  work,  textile 
fabrics,  and  upholstery,  should  possess,  in  addition  to  Cluuy — which  is 
an  historical  niuseum — a  real  studeut'a  museum  mcthudically  arrcugcd 
for  technical  pur|)0)K:9. 

Next  after  paiutiag,  the  art  for  which  the  public  most  care  is 
moaic.  The  fashiou  of  Sunday  concerts  goes  ou  spreading,  and  y\. 
Pasdeloup  has  undertaken  to  continue  his,  after  faster,  in  the  luxu- 
rious Oriental  premises  of  the  iideu  Theatre,  where  every  evening 
there  is  an  Italian  ballet  of  extraordtnary  magnificence  and  perfection. 
Our  young  musicians— those  of  them  at  uny  rate  who  have  given  us 
syniphouica — caunot  complain  of  not  being  heard.  \Ve  have  been 
introduced  this  winter  to  the  '*  Tempest"  and  the  "  Sardanapalus"  of 
M.  Dnvcrnoy,  two  dramatic  symphonies,  brood  in  style  and  lofty  in 
conception,  and  to  the  Velli'tla  of  M.  Leffivrc,  which,  witli  less  of 
graodcur,  has  more  of  passion  and  of  grace.  The  works  of  Wagner 
have  become  classic  since  the  mastcr'a  death,  and  arc  listened  to  with 
devout  aud.cnihusinstic  reverence.  Three  orche*tra.s,  the  Pastleloup, 
the  Colonne,  and  the  Lamourenx,  have  given  Wagner  coucerta;  and 
M.  Lamourcux's  in  pariieular,  the  best  composed  and  best  directed 
uf  the  three,  showed  rare  intelligence  in  tlic  cxccutiou  of  the  selec- 
uuos  from  "  Lohengrin,"  "  Parsifal,"  and  the  "  Alcistersiugcr." 

It  may  be  hoped  that  before  long  Wagner's  operas  will  Iw  brought 
out  at  one  of  the  Parisian  theatres.  But  it  is  more  difficult  for 
■  musician  to  iiud  an  opening  in  the  theatre  than  in  the  concert 
ruom,  and  especially  at  the  Urand  Opera,  which,  in  conscfiuencc 
of  ihe  cxcesdvc  luxury  of  its  arrangements,  and  the  dc])lorable 
character  of  its  public — composed  chiefly  of  passing  strangers,  and 
of  fashionable  Kubscribers  who  know  and  care  nothing  about  art 
— is  absolutely  incapable  of  progress  or  iuitiative.  ^^'e  have 
nevertheless  had  two  musical  works  worthy  of  remark  this  winter 
— "  Lakm^"  01  the  Opera  Comique,  and  "Ilcnrj-  VIII."  at  the 
(iraud  Op^ra.  "  Lakme"  is  the  work  of  t^o  l>elibes,  the  author  of 
*•  Syliria*'  «ud  of  *'  Coppelin,"  the  two  most  poetic  ballets  ever  given  at 
the  Oucra.    If  he  lacks  force,  he  writes  at  least  tn  a  most  harmonious. 
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ubimdant,  and  individual  vpin.  The  prcwnt  experiment  seemi  to 
show  thnt  bis  gift  is  mtber  fur  Aynipliooy  tlian  fur  the  drama.  The 
flow  of  musical  phrsise  in  "  Lakmfi"  is  8on)c\Ffaat  sciuity,  feut  he  never 
fails  of  his  nceustoraed  grace;  his  melodies  nre  admirably  adapted  to 
the  Oricutal  cast  of  the  opera;  and  his  licroinc  is  incarnated  in 
MdUe.  Vanzandt,  whose  "  Lakme"  must  always  be  her  most  perfect 
creation.  "  Henry  Vlll."  is  a  work  of  higher  range.  The  bitterest 
criticism  on.  (be  (!rand  Opera  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple  fact  that 
a  composer  of  the  merit — -some  would  say  the  genius — of  Saint 
Saens,  should  have  had  to  wait  till  he  was  over  tifty  Irefore  any 
work  of  his  was  acted  there.  His  "  Samson  and  Ualilab/'aa  admirable 
piece,  had  been  acted  itt  Weimar  and  at  Hamburg,  his  "  Etieunc  Mar- 
cel" had  been  given  at  Lyons,  bis  "  Timbre  d'Ai^cnt"  at  the  Gait6; 
but  before  he  could  appear  at  the  Op(!ra  he  had  to  consent  to  work 
at  a  libretto  not  of  bis  own  choosing,  which  be  heartily  disliked,  and 
which,  in  fact,  is  altogether  absurd.  Nothing  could  be  less  musical 
either  in  its  action  or  its  pcrsonagGs — Catharine  of  Arogon  resigned 
and  sad,  Henry  a  bmtal  and  sensual  tyrant,  and  Anue  Uoleyn 
an  ambitious  woman,  who  marries  the  King  while  she  loves 
another  man.  The  whole  of  the  last  act  turns  upon  Catharine's 
possession  of  a  compromising  letter,  whioh  she  bums  in  order 
to  save  the  rival  who  has  dethroned  her ;  while  Henry,  in 
order  to  make  her  give  up  the  letter,  tries  to  excite  her 
jealousy  by  making  in  her  presence  the  most  passionate  decla- 
rations to  Aune.  The  whole  thing  is  at  once  odious  and 
grotesque.  Nevertheless,  e\'en  out  of  this  unmanageable  play,  Saint 
Saens  has  succeeded  in  getting  some  fine  musical  inspirations.  A 
love  duct  in  the  second  act,  the  whole  of  the  third  act,  Tsluch  con- 
tains the  dirorce,  and  a  tjuartette  in  the  fourth  act,  are  really  beauti- 
ful. Without  altogether  abuudouing  the  fonuiUities  of  the  French 
Opera, — the  traditional  division  into  chorus,  recitative,  duct,  trio,  and 
quartette, — Saint  Saens  has  borrowed  several  happy  modiGcatious  from 
the  Wagnerian  opera ;  he  gives  a  great  melodic  importance  to  the 
orchestra,  aiisigus  to  the  recitative  a  coiibiderubte  ^lacu  in  the  musical 
development  of  the  piece,  characterizes  the  personages  by  means  of 
"  motives"  repeated  throughout  the  whole  work,  and  miuglts  the 
recitative  with  arrested  and  developed  portions  of  the  melody,  instead 
of  sharply  distinguishing  the  airs,  the  coueerted  pieces,  uud  the 
recitatives.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  the  work  of  M.  Saint 
Saens  is  his  orchestral  power  and  knowletlge ;  but  he  is  not  merely 
a  symphonist;  he  understands  the  treatment  of  the  voice,  and  gives 
it  tones  by  turns  tragical  and  tender.  There  is  much  talk  of  the 
iustitutiuu,  side  by  side  with  the  Grand  Opera,  of  a  popular  Opera, 
which  the  Mimicipat  Council  would  gladly  subsidize,  and  which  would 
aim,  uot  at  offering  the  most  luxurious  decorations  and  the  most 
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celebrated  sin^rs,  and  puttiog  a  small  number  of  pUjs  on  the  stage 
mX  SQ  enormous  expense,  but  at  securing  a  gotxl  emeutble  and  a  tvidcly 
Taried  repertory,  &o  as  to  present  in  turn  all  forms  of  theatrical  musiCj 
ud  ihiut  carry  on  a  really  educatiomil  work.  J3ut  this  laudable 
project  is  not  yet  realized. 

If  tbe  opera  lauguishcs,  the  theatre  is  always  pretty  lively.  Here, 
fts  in  painting,  sincerity  and  simplicity  arc  rarc^  and  the  search  after 
rioleat  and  bizarre  effects  fails  to  hide  the  abseoce  of  imaginative 
power.  £ut  we  must  not  be  too  exacting;  and  if  during  tbew  la^it 
CDonths  no  piece  of  the  &rst  order  has  appeared,  there  has  at  least 
been  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  produce  works  wiiich  hare  a  literary 
Talue  quite  iodepcndcnt  of  theatrical  bucecss,  And  yet  tbe  most 
nccesaful  of  these  bare  not  been  altogether  those  of  the  highest 
literary  value.  M.  J.  Clarctie's  "  M.  le  Mioistre"  owes  its  iwpularity, 
fimt  to  the  subject  itsolfj  which  reproduces  a  scandalous  story  afloat 
some  years  ago  about  a  minisLcr  well  kuowii  fur  his  weakness  of 
character ;  and  thou  to  the  assiBtauoc  of  M.  A.  Dumas,  who  has 
thrown  into  it  somethiug  of  his  own  keen  and  cyuical  humour  and 
dramatic  skill;  but  what  gives  the  piece  it«  real  interest  is  the 
attempt,  sometimes  very  fortunate,  to  [wrtray  the  political  maimers 
and  customs  of  the  Third  Republic.  Tbis  is  certainly  a  line  subjcet 
for  comedy ;  but  M.  Clarctie  is  too  amiable  to  be  a  satirist.  The 
"Pi)rB  de  Martial"  of  M.  A.  Delpit  is  tbe  work  of  a  really  gifted 
dramatic  writer,  who  haa  more  of  the  true  histrionic  tcmpcrameut 
than  any  of  hia  contemporaries.  His  plot  is  always  interesting,  nud 
his  situations  never  fail  to  strike.  Unfortuuntcly  he  13  a  poor 
psychologist  j  his  characters  arc  superficial,  and  he  is  wanting  in 
moral  feeling.  He  invites  us  to  witness  the  most  disagreeable  scenes 
— and  the  most  improbably  disagreeable  too — apparently  without  a 
mi^ving.  Admitting,  however,  the  good  (]ualities  and  the  achicTcH 
mcccss  of  thc-tc  writers,  wc  may  turn  from  them  to  other  efforts,  less 
soccrssful,  but  by  no  means  less  interesting.  I  will  not  include 
among  tliem,  deserving  as  it  may  he,  M.  Vacqucrie's  versified  drama 
of  "  Formosa/'  in  which  Warwick  the  king-maker  appears  as  one  of 
the  pcrtonagcs;  it  is  one  of  the  romantic  jilays,  concocted  according 
to  a  receipt  of  Victor  Hugo's,  and  long  gone  out  of  fashion.  On 
the  other  band,  M.  llichcpin's  "  La  Glu," — iu  which  wc  watch  the 
straggle  of  a  BretoD  peasant  against  the  depraved  but  fascinating  pari- 
nemte  who  bas  seduced  her  sou — though  it  has  some  chilly  scenes 
coutains  vigorously-drawu  characters  and  pathetic  situations,  and  is 
expressed  iu  picturet^qne  and  nervous  language.  31.  Richcpiu  bos 
more  pith  and  flavour  than  most  of  our  young  nriters;  but  like  the 
re«t,  he  tries  to  attract  atteuliou  by  vtilfuL  eccentricity.  He  is  tf 
author  of  "  Les  Morte  Dizarres''  (Dreyfous) ;  and  be  bas  lutrodw 
tnlo  bis  "^Cbauson  du  Oueu.x,"  patsuges  which  have  laid  turn  opeu 
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judicinl  proceeding*.  He  ought  to  know  that  he  lias  talent  cuough 
to  do  without  these  misernblc  contrivances.  If  he  wunld  only 
content  himself  wilh  heing  tnic  and  human,  I  am  sure  be  is  cajiabic 
of  giving  us  good  and  lasting  work.  In  the  "  Mferes  KDncmies"  of 
M.  Catullc  Mcndcs,  which  uymholizca  the  siniggic  between  Pulaad 
and  Rnwia,  and  in  the  "  New  Wnrhl"  of  M.  Villicrs  de  I'lslc  Adam, 
where  the  scene  is  laid  in  America  during  the  War  of  Independence, 
■vrc  find  a  couragcons  nttcmpt  to  introduce  lyric  and  epic  clemcnta 
into  the  drama.  Both  works  were  imperfect ;  they  betrayed  ilic 
hand  of  the  poet  rather  than  that  of  the  dramatist ;  but  both  con- 
tained some  scenes  of  great  beauty.  We  may  say  the  same  of 
M.  Bcrgerat's  "  Le  Nom,"  which  failed  to  obtain  at  the  Odcou  the 
success  it  deserved. 

We  have  thus  bad  quite  a  series  of  interesting  experiments,  in 
which  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  representation  of 
the  nobler  passions,  of  a  real  human  struggle  and  tragedy  ;  but  we 
hare  none  as  yet  which  has  commanded  the  homage  of  the  public. 


The  great  literary  events  of  the  last  few  months  have  been  the 
appearance  of  two  autobiographies,  both  of  which  must  rank  among 
the  masterpieces  of  the  French  language.  Tlie  tirst,  "  Kragmcnts 
d^uu  Jonmal  intime/'  by  Amiel  (Sandoz  ct  Thuilier),  has  been  a 
real  revelatiou.  Its  author  was  a  professor  iu  the  Academy  of 
Ocneva,  where  he  was  cousidcreil  tiresome,  vapid,  and  obscure ; 
he  bad  published  some  volumes  of  poetry  which  nobody  cared  lo 
read ;  aud  now  he  bursts  upou  us,  a  thinker  and  writer  of  the 
highest  order.  The  intirmity  which  marie  his  life  no  unproductive 
wpraog  from  the  rerj-  grandeur  of  his  ideal  and  the  breadth  of  bis 
thought.  The  perfect,  the  entire,  the  absolute. — these  he  rcquiied  in 
everything.  Just  as  he  has  never  married  because  be  ptaeed  bis 
ideal  of  marriage  too  high,  so  he  eau  rest  in  no  philosophy,  iu  no 
conception  of  the  universe,  hccauee  it  does  not  ajipear  to  him  that 
any  can  be;  true,  nouu  being  adequate  to  the  infinite.  It  is  uot 
scepticism,  strictly  speakiug ;  but  it  is  a  despair  of  thought,  because 
lie  feels  its  powerlessuess — a  despair  of  life,  because  he  has  sounded 
its  emptiness.  "  L'bomme  est  un  neant  qui  s'igiiure,"  he  says  in  his 
Jouruul;  aud  the  reveries  into  which  he  falls  in  his  contemplation  of 
the  uuivcrso  liud  utterance  in  exprc-sious  more  eloquent  and  profound 
than  Schopenhauer  at  his  best,  aud  equal  iu  beauty  to  the  noblest 
passages  of  Hindoo  philosophy.  Id  addition,  he  is  a  man  of  the 
(incst  literan.'  taatc ;  and  his  judgments  ou  Yinet,  Cliateaubriand, 
Housseau,  and  Uuinct,  would  uot  sulTer  in  comparison  witli  the  work 
of  the  most  celebrated  critics  of  our  times ;  lie  is  a  lover  of  Nature, 
id,  like  George  Sand  or  I-Vomentin,  can  paiut  a  landsuaiM!  iu  a  few 

)rd« ;  he  is,  above  all,  a  man  of  fine  moral  nature,  who  speaks  of 
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duty  with  a  vigour  and  elevation  which  fortifies  the  soul.  Tliis 
Journal  i»  not  the  outward  fltory  of  a  lifi^,  hut  the  inward  record  of  a 
Mjul.  Feuetratiiif^  psvchoiogy,  exiiuisite  puetry,  profound  philosophy, 
lofty  morality,  all  unite  tu  niakc  this  it  book  iiiiii|iie  of  its  kind — ooe 
of  those  familiar  friemls  and  bedfetlowH  which  oue  reads  and  reads 
ugatu^  aud  keeps  on  the  choicest  shelf  in  one's  library,  Iwtwecn  the 
■'  Peu8<?cs'*  of  Pascal  and  the  "Conversations  of  Goethe  and 
£ckcrtnauu." 

The  other  lilcrary  event  is  the  appearance  of  the  "  Souvenirs 
d'Enfancc  ct  de  Jcuue&se/'  of  M.  Kenan  (Levy).  This  autobiography, 
vhich  contains  stories  and  scenes  of  incotnparable  grace  and  charm, 
(the  flax •f;rin lie rj  Noemi,  and  the  S^minnirc  d'lssy)^  is  at  the  same 
tiuic  of  the  deepest  interest,  as  bearing  on  tlie  moral  and  intellectual 
hi&tury  of  J[.  Itcuan.  It  brings  us  down  to  the  mament  of  hh  fmal 
emancipation  from  Catholicism,  and  his  abaudonmeut  of  an  ccclesias- 
tical  for  a  scientific  career.  This  turning-point  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  life  is  given  in  its  most  minute  details,  and  illustrated  by 
letters  written  at  the  moment  of  the  rupture  iritb  his  professors  ami 
friends  of  St.  Sulpice.  Odc  cauuot  but  admire  the  sincerity,  the 
courage^  tho  disinterestedness  of  the  young  Breton,  thus  sacrificing 
BO  many  dear  and  sacred  ties  to  the  call  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  truth.  It  will  be  aeeu  with  surprise  how  like  he  was 
then  to  what  he  i*  now.  Ho  had  already  acquired  that  har- 
monious, supple,  and  intricate  style, — that  undulating  thonglit,  fold 
within  fold,  full  of  subtle  contradictions, — that  fuudamcutal 
scepticism,  united  with  au  indescribable  metaphysical  mystici&m. 
In  one  point,  however,  he  has  not  iToiaiiicd  the  same.  In  the 
preface  to  his  floral  aud  Critical  F.»5ay<i  ho  wrote  :  "  I  am  proud 
of  my  pcssiminra  ;  and  if,  while  the  times  remain  what  they  arc,  I 
felt  it  beginning  to  yield,  I  should  instantly  look  to  sec  which  fibre 
of  my  heart  had  given  way."  Now  since  18."j'  the  times  have  gone 
ou  getting  vorse,  and  yet  M.  Rcnan  says,  at  the  end  of  his  Ilccollec- 
lions  :  "  The  century  in  which  I  have  live<l  will  probably  not  have 
been  the  greatest,  but  it  will  no  doubt  be  held  to  have  been  the  most 
entcrtainiug  of  centuries.  In  bidding  adieu  to  life,  I  shall  only  bare 
to  thank  the  Source  of  alt  Good  for  the  delightful  passage  through 
reality  which  it  has  beeu  gl%'en  me  to  accomplish."  It  will  be  seen 
that  his  tone  has  changed  a  good  deal  in  these  twenty-four  years. 
He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  regard  things  and  men  with  an  indulg- 
ence which  looks  rather  like  weakness.  lie  seems  to  have  remained 
attached,  in  spite  of  liimself,  to  his  old  theological  views,  and  to  find 
no  virtue  or  morality  apart  from  faith.  In  his  latest  work,  as  at  the 
Seminary,  he  still  suspects  himself  of  pride,  aud  ealumtiiates  himsulf 
in  order  to  avoid  it.  Unlike  Victor  Hugo,  whose  habit  of  tampering 
with   the  truth  in   order   to  enhance  his  own  importance  and  the 
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brilUaiicy  of  the  |iart  be  has  ptuyetl,  has  just  beea  exposed  hy  M. 
Bir^  in  bis  "Victor  Hugo  before  1830"  (Geiraia),  M.  Renan  loves 
to  represent  bimsclf  as  frivolous,  egotUtlcj  weak,  more  polished  ihau 
sincere,  and  so  forth.  We  simply  disbelieve  him;  and  not  wit  h»  land- 
iug  bis  moral  sccpticisni^  vc  shall  continue  to  reverence  liim  not 
only  as  au  admirable  writer,  but  as  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  our 
time. 

In  a  few  months  wd  shall  have  in  our  hands  other  recollections  of 
cbitdhood  and  youth,  vhieb  will  show  us  the  Le/irjakre  of  another  of 
our  great  writers — -Michelet.  it  wa*f  an  heroic  childhood  and  youth  ; 
for  it  wm  iu  poverty  and  obscurity  that  the  little  boy-printer  formed 
his  character  and  his  genius.  Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than, 
the  story  of  his  trials,  or  more  pure  and  noble  than  the  development 
of  his  warm  and  teudcr  heart.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
these  pages;  they  are  truly  edifying,  and  they  moke  one  lore  their 
author. 

Of  worts  of  imagination  there  arc  few  which  attract  spccinl 
attention.  "  Unc  Vic,"  by  Guy  dc  Maupassant,  who  is  without  question 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  young  novelists  of  the  realistic  school,  is 
tindoubtcdly  the  strongest.  It  is  a  pity  that  his  pictorial  power  and 
his  perception  of  character  should  be  joined  to  a  coarsely  material 
conception  of  life  and  a  taste  for  voluptuous  scenes  and  equivocal 
situations  which  degrade  his  works  to  the  rank  of  bad  books.  M.de 
Maupassant  and  some  of  the  journalists  have  raisetl  an  iudignaat 
outcry  against  MSI.  Ilachctte  for  refusing  to  admit  '*  Uue  Vie"  luto 
the  milway  libraries.  MM.  Hacbctte  were  more  than  jualitied.  It 
rests  with  the  libraries  and  the  literary  public  to  form  the  police 
of  literature,  siucc  men  of  talent  do  uot  blush  to  pander  to  the 
lowest  instincts  of  the  crowd,  and  the  Governmeut  finds  itself  power- 
less  to  stay  the  flood  of  immoral  literature  which  is  poisoning  us. 
There  is  a  blast  of  sensuality  which  seems  to  spare  no  one,  aud  to 
which  the  venerable  and  powerful  Reeue  den  Deux  Mondea  itself 
succumbs.  The  novelist  who  hesitates  to  depict  dubious  situuliuns 
and  irresistible  passions  is  reckoned  insipid,  prudish,  aud  absurd  ;  the 
action  must  be  violeut,  breathless,  agitating.  Neither  M.  Cherbullex, 
with  all  the  rctiuemeut  and  daintiucss  of  his  chiselled  style,  iu  his 
"  Fermc  de  Cho<juard"  (Hachettc),  nor  M.  Tbeuriet  with  his  exquisite 
portrayal  of  rustic  life>  in  his  "  Michel  Vurueuil"  (Olleudorf),  has 
escaped  the  contagion.*  The  delicious  smell  uf  the  meadow  which 
tills  his  volume  of  verse,  "  Le  Livre  de  la  I*ayse,''  has  a  very 
different  savour  from  that  of  the  boudoir  scents  of  some  pages  of 
"  Michel  Verncuil."  Iu  these  sensation  novels  oue  has  no  time  either  to 
study  the  characters  or  to  analyze  the  situations.  If  it  Mere  not  for  M, 
Thcuriet's  6no  descriptive  talent  aud  his  free  and  individual  style,  the 
p'  ' '     catastrophes  of  hts  story  would  seem  too  startlingly  improbable. 
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"ii.  (flouvet  ba»  not  tbc  cliarm,  of  M.  Tlicurict ;  but  Lc  is  a  vigorous 
obBerrer,  and  in  his  "  Famille  Bourgeois"  lit;  gives  a.  very  intcrestiug 
picture  of  provincial  mauuers.  M.  G.  Ohnct  may  be  classed  Trtth 
M.  de  Glourct  among  those  who^  though  they  have  felt  the  realistic 
influence,  do  not  seek  repulsive  subjects.  His  talcuts  have  a  certain 
affinity  with  those  of  M.  Delpit.  Like  hinij  he  Itas  the  dramatic 
tempemmcut.  and  his  novels  consist  of  a  series  of  scenes  leading  up 
.to  the  catastrophe;  but^  \rhito  he  is  inferior  to  M.  Delpit  iu  style,  lie 
\iM  ha  superior  in  moral  sensitiveness.  His  "  Maitre  dcs  Forges" 
vas  a  uoblo  and  afTcctiug  story.  His  "Cointesse  Sarah,"  whicb 
has  just  apiicarudj  is  less  remarkable ;  the  subject  is  less  uncom- 
mon] und  the  characters  less  interesting;  but  it  is  not  wanting 
in  that  passionate  vehemence  vhich  is  the  characteristic  note  of  M. 
Ohnet.  M.  Cuppec,  for  liis  part,  is  pre-eminent  iu  liternry  style. 
His  *'  A^ingt  Coutes  Noureaux"  will  lie  read  with  lively  pleasure  by 
those  who  love  simple  and  wholesome  speech,  lliis  series  of  little 
scenes  shows  the  touch  of  the  poet,  aecnstomed  to  work  out  a  finished 
picture  within  a  narrow  limit.  "What  mnkcs  the  charm  of  these 
stories  is  the  note  of  tenderness  one  finds  in  each  of  them.  I  should 
compare  M.  Coppee  to  Bret  Hartc.  "While  Bret  Hartc  shows  us  the 
divine  spark  struck  out  from  the  heart  of  the  hardened  criminals  and 
depraved  women  who  formed  the  popiJation  of  tlic  Far  West,  M.  Coppdc 
presents  the  moral  and  pathetic  aspects  of  Parisian  life,  even  among 
the  fallen  and  the  vicious,  and  thus  gives  an  ideal  »ide  to  pictures  the 
realism  of  which  is  sometimes  startling  enough. 

Finally,  let  us  give  honour  where  honour  is  due.  M.  Zola,  the  master 
of  the  realistic  school,  has  given  us  a  new  novel,  "  Au  Bonheur  des 
Dame*"  (Charpentier).  Having  touched,  in  "  Pot  Bouille,"  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  obscene  and  the  nauseous,  he  has  found  his  way  back  to  a 
truer  nod  more  temperate  realism.  Not  that  his  new  work  shows  us 
very  elevated  characters  or  very  sensitive  consciences  ;  but  they  are  at 
least  tolerable;  there  is  even  one  delicately  drawn  female  type.  But  the 
interest  of  the  novel  is  not  here ;  it  coutiists,  iu  the  first  place,  iu  the 
representation  of  life  iu  the  great  Muyasins  de  Nouvcautes  of  Paris, 
such  us  the  Louvre  and  tbc  Bou  Marchc.  Though  description  too 
ofien  degeucrates  into  catalogue,  aud  becomes  provokiugly  weariaomc, 
M.  Zola  has  applied  his  remarkable  epic  faculty  to  this  trivial  subject, 
and  has  lifted  it  into  positive  grandeur  by  the  display  of  the  powerful 
oi^anizatioo,  the  vast  production  and  consumptiou,  of  modern 
industry.  On  tbc  other  baud,  M.  Zola's  book  contains  au  iutercatiug 
philosophic  idea.  We  find  a  man  like  Alouret,  the  manager  of  the 
Magtuin  au  Bonheur  des  Dame» — a  man  absolutely  selfish,  aud  earing 
for  nothing  but  the  success  of  his  work — becoming  a  real  beuefactor 
of  humanity,  and  diffusing  around  liim  life,  order,  and  proi 
By  his  activity  he  improves  himself  and  does  good  to  others. 
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then,  is  the  supreme  duty  sad  the  irue  gooil.  Tliis  philosopliy 
certainly  represents  but  one  side  of  the  truth  ;  but  it  is  interesting 
to  see  the  high  priest  of  naturalism  driven,  as  it  were  by  force,  to 
introduce  philosophic  ideas  into  his  realistic  portraiture  of  bourgeois 
life. 

The  violence,  tlie  cynicisin,  and   the  seusualiticB  of  the  realists, 
must  inevitably  bring  nbout  a  reaction,  and  here  and  there  one  caa 
already  disrcni   the   tokens    of  ita  coming.      I^I.   L.   HaMvy.  a  niati 
thoroughly  ncquainted  with  Parisian  life,  represents,  in  his  "  Criquotte" 
(I^vy)  a  little  girl   of  the   fauliourga  of  Paris,  who  twcomes  by  the 
elinnecs  of  life,  first,  a  figurante  in  a  Tliidtre  defveries ;  then  a  con- 
vent boarder,  where  she  receives  the  most  austere  education ;    theii 
RQ  actress  in  a  provincial  theatre;  and  finally  an  anihulancc-uurse  in  thn 
army  of  Maiii),  in  1871,  ^vhere  slic  takes   the   iniilady   of  nhich   she 
dies;  and  he  makes  his  Cri!|ueltc  an  ideally  toucliins;  fig'ure.     There 
arc  many  improbabilities  in   the  working-unt  of  the   plot,  and  the 
end  is  someTrhat  melodramatic  ;  but,  indepcnilcnlly  of  the  exquisite 
character  of  the  heroine,  tbc  descriptions  uf  the  home  of  Rosita,  an 
actress  at  the  Gatte,  of  provincial  life  at  Beauvais,  and  of  the  houae 
of  the  manager  of  the  Ihctttre  at  Mans, art*  finished  pictures  in  which 
a  half  smile   is   always   softened   by  emotion,  and  the  sharp   note 
of  reality  is  joined  to  a  poetry  which  springs  from  the  heart.     It  ii, 
again,  this  same  mixture   of  reality,  sensibility,  and  poetry   which 
forms  the  merit  of  the  children's   stories   M.  France  has  given  us 
under  the  title  of  "  Le  Petit  Bonliotnme.*'     5f.  France  is  a  writer 
who  will  make  Ids  mark  ;  he   has  not  yet  achieved   the  rcpniation 
which   his  talents   will   command.      He  has  the  gift  xvhich  is  of  all 
gifts  the  rarest  amongst  French  authors — freshness. 

If  the  taste  for  the  horrible  and  the  immoral  has  made  ravages 
among  our  noreliBts,  what  arc  wo  to  say  of  the  poets  ?  If  there 
are  some  who,  like  M-  Lcmaitrc,  in  his  "  Pctites  Orientales,"  know 
how  to  give  a  note  of  Parisian  realism  which  remains  rtfiued  and 
takes  nothing  from  the  really  exquisite  poetry  of  liis  little  lyrics. 
there  are  also  men  of  real  talent,  and  of  astonishing  skill  in  versifi* 
cation,  who,  like  M.  RoUinat,  in  his  "Nevroses"  (Charpentier),  have 
succeeded  in  revolting  the  least  fastidious  readers.  He  paints,  alas  ! 
a  malady  only  too  real,  and  of  which  he  himself  is  one  of  the  fmt 
victims — the  malady  of  a  generation  which  no  longer  has  any  heart, 
and  which,  having  nothing  left  but  senses,  exhausts  them  iu  abusing 
them,  and  ends  by  falling  into  hysteria  or  insensibility. 

She  is  ill  of  neurosis,  that  great  artiste  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  finds 

oven  ill  her  marriage  occasion   of   scandal  and  complaint.     He  is  a 

nevropathj  that  Foliguac  who  attempts  to  set  (Ire  to  the  bouse  of  the 

father  who  has  deserted  him.     There  is  a  whole  collection  of  nevro- 

that  curious  series  of  types  which  we  have  just  witnessed  in 
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the  Monastcrio  case — the  old  adrcDturc9s.aiic)-brokcrcss  mother;  the 
son  Carlos  LafRtte,  who  carrips  off  his  natural  sister  in  order  to  secure 
for  himself  her  fortune;  the  half-idiot  daughter,  kept  iusliameful  servi- 
tude bj  Madame  Chalcnton  ;  the  husband  mho  assasaiuatcs  his  wife 
because  his  name  has  appeared  tn  the  newspapers.  lu  a  society 
which  produces  so  mnn^  mad  and  half  mad  people  as  ours,  it  is  a  tcr- 
nblc  thing  that  the  lunacy  laws  so  easily  allow  arbitrary  acquestnitiou. 
Two  dishonest  doctors  arc  enough  to  endanger  any  one's  liljcrty. 
The  "  Memoirs  of  Madame  llcrailic  Rouy,"  who  was  in  this  way  long 
the  victim  of  an  arbitrary  sequestration,  have  recalled  attention  to 
this  question ;  whilst  the  Parisian  scandala  of  this  winter  make  one 
eagerly  desire  a  speedy  solatiou  of  the  question  of  divorce,  and  the 
passing  of  a  Uw  for  dealing  with  questions  of  paternity. 

t  have  not  mentioned  tlie  loug  Memoir  puhliBhcd  by  M.  Bazaine, 
in  JQstiBcation  of  his  conduct  at  Metz  in  1870.  They  refute  nothing 
of  what  was  asserted  aud  proved  before  tbc  Council  of  "War.  It 
is  clear  that  he  was  influenced  in  the  conduct  of  militarj'  operations 
by  political  consideratious.  That  is  enough  to  justify  the  coudeoiua- 
tion.  It  is  but  one  more  iustaacc  of  a  man  crazy  with  ambition— 
the  worst  net^rote  of  all. 

Q.  MoNos. 
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I.— ORIENTAL   HISTORY. 


ORIKNTAL  rew&rah  Iiss  been  punlied  forward  with  more  thsn 
rapidity  during  tho  ])otl  lew  luontha,  particalarlj'  in  the  dopnrtmeot  of 
Assyrian  Htudicsi.  Here  the  most  intoieaung  disccveries  are  iboae  which 
relate  1o  the  rise  of  tin.-  Petiiau  empire  and  Uie  nationality  of  Cynw.  Kvcr 
since  the  time  of  Ucrodotiw,  Cyriu  ms  bcea  regarded  as  of  genuine  Persian 
descent,  and  tho  fouoder  of  a  gCDuincly  Pursian  power.  Kle«ias,  it  i«  true, 
had  asserted  tho  ooutrury,  aud  liad  luado  liiui  the  son  of  a  Mardian  bandit ; 
but  t}ic  fiUtt«inauta  of  Kt««iits  luvo  long  obtaiued  but  little  credit,  and  he  was 
aiupectod  of  laaking  them  moroly  to  coutnidict  Uurodotus.  iNow,  however, 
two  or  throe  day  frapiients,  sent  to  Euglaud  by  Mr.  Kausam,  have  revolu- 
tioDued  our  old  conception  of  this  portion  or  OrieotiU  history,  and  thrown  an 
onlintty  dgw  light  upon  the  subject.  8ir  Henry  KawUuauu  was  the  first  to 
draw  atteoUun  ro  the  imp[>rljinct'  of  the  new  discoverieB  iu  a  paper*  on  a 
cyliader,  written  in  Oie  cuneiform  characters  and  language  of  Biibylonia,  in 
which  Cyruf)  records  the  names  of  hiA  ancestor*,  and  the  care  he  had  himself 
taken  of  the  Babylonian  jtaDctunries.  Two  startling  facts  were  rcTealad  by 
the  imv-ription  ;  firstly,  that  Cyroa  wm  a  potytJieisi,  who,  so  far  from  treating 
the  deities  of  Babylonia  witli  diarMpect,  rtiitorvd  and  bMiutifieil  their  ahrines, 
took  part  in  thoir  religious  ceremonies,  and  subscribed  himself  their  humble 
adorer ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  and  bis  three  immediate  predecessors  were  not 
kings  of  Persia  at  all,  but  of  jVnaan,  or  Anian,  the  native  name  of  the  country 
known  to  the  Assyriana  and  Hebrews  aa  Klam,  and  to  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans 
at  Suaiana.  The  theory  whicli  aan-  in  Cyrus  a  perfervid  Zoroastrion,  bcDt  { 
on  destroying  the  idols  of  polytheisni,  had  to  he  given  up  on  the  cTidonce  of 
tho  king  himself.  The  discovery  of  the  cyli oder- inscription  was  followed  by 
that  of  n  tablet,  in  which  Cyrus  gives  a  miccinct  annalistic  history  of  the  r4^gn 
of  Nabonidos,  the  IoaI  king  of  the  Habytonian  empire,  and  of  liia  own  conquest 
of  Itabyloo.  The  text  of  ihe  tablet,  with  a  translation,  wan  published  by 
Mr.  Pinches,  in  tlie  TftiumrJioag  of  the  iSuciely  of  BibKcat  Archxologif^ 
vii.  ].  In  it  (.'yniii  is  again  entitled  "  King  of  Anwin,"  or  Busiana,  and  his 
overthrow  of  Istuvegu,  or  Aittyiigcn,  and  the  Median  kingdom,  is  dated  in  the 
year  54!}  b.c.  After  the  ocxiniMt  uf  Mvdla,  and,  as  it  would  al^o  Deem,  of 
Persia,  Cyrus,  we  Wrn,  turnt'd  his  arras  ogaiusC  Babylonia ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  force  tli«  garrisons  in  the  north  of  Chaidea,  and  eleveu  years  Imd  to 
elii{ise  befuru  the  intrigues  of  a  disaffected  party  (perhaps  tbij  Jews)  in 
Babylonia  itiwlf  allowed  him  to  enter  the  country  from  tlie  south-east,  and 
defeat  the  Chaldean  army  in  a  pitched  battle.  Babylon  immediatoEy  al^r- 
wards  opooed  its  gates  to  the  conqueror,  before  be  had  even  sat  down  to 
baaiege  it,  and  Nabonidog  died  eight  days  after  Cyrus  had  entered  the  city. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  siege  of  Babylon  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and 

"  In  tlie  Jonraat  (^ tht  Boyai  Anatic  Hodtlg,  Jaouary,  1880. 
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tbe  book  of  Daniel  moat  be  one  of  the  two  Mege!)  undcrgonA  b}*  tht  Chftldeftn 
cajnU!  tlnrini;  tlie  rAtgn  of  Dariuit  lly»tn*p«i,  vrhicJi  hius  linen  trhiiiifvrTed  by 
tnditinn  lo  iiw  ««rlior  age  of  Cynii.  It  in  aho  plain  thnL  N«bonido«  was 
never  appointed  satrap  of  Karniania,  n«  wa8ii«Mrte<l  by  tlie  copyists  of  BortMas. 
A  thin!  in»crtption,  belonging,  liow«vpr,  to  Nnhonirioi",  and  not  to  Cyma,  hM 
neently  arrived  in  Ijondon,  wliivb  conlirnio  and  su{>plcmentK  the  other  two* 
According  to  this  the  Sledes  had  destroyed  the  tt^mple  of  the  Moon-god  at 
Hamin  j  but  punidiroent  fell  upon  them  for  the  d*ed,  Cyrus,  king  of  Ansan, 
*•  Uie  young  servant"  of  Merotlach,  capturing  Aatyiigea  and  overthrowing  bu 
kngdom.  This  seems  to  have  been  towards  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
liu^wnidoB,  when  a  commoa  fear  of  A8:tyages  made  the  kings  of  Babylonia 
ind  Sosiana  allies. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  bo  revolutionary  a  i^onceplion  of  tfte  nation- 
alitj-  of  Cyrus  and  llit  ri»e  of  his  empire  would  go  uncbollenged,  and  a 
diacuanon  on  the  subject  has  accordingly  been  going  on  of  laic  in  ihe  pAgct  of 
anew  and  very  excellent  Oriental  journal,  Le  Mmfrnif  The  rovelationn  of 
^coaeiforin  texu,  however,  arc  borne  out  by  •<uch  leanty  contcn)|>oinutious 
erMwcv  as  Las  othurwisc  come  duwu  to  us.  lutiah  (xxi.  2)  dvacribus  the 
desunctiou  of  Babylon  u  comiug  upou  I;  from  the  »outh-«a^L,  nl  tiio  haudx  c^ 
IQaa  and  Mcxlia;  and  UiQ  (.irpck  coateuiporuries  of  Cyrus  knew  him  oa  a 
Udb,  Dot  as  a  Persian  (<'%)sch.  I'crse,  76&-Gti) ;  while  t'vuu  uHiir  lbs  founda- 
1)00  of  n  real  Persian  empire  by  Darius,  tbo  eou  of  Uystaapcs,  dcsortcn  from 
the  Dotiunal  cause  of  Hellas  were  stall  said  to  Metlise  rather  than  tu  Persue. 
naafh  king  of  Sosiana,  however,  Cyrus  could  yet  claim,  on  the  ibther's  side, 
■  Ptnian  ancestiy,  his  great  grandfatlmr,  Teispcs,  haviug  been  an  Achaemenid, 
«lH>Kems  to  have  minted  into  Elam. 

Tlw  question  as  to  the  nationality  of  tlia  Medea  has  been  re-oponed  by  M. 
IMlttre,^  who  rejects  the  view  supported  by  Kawlinaon,  Oppcrt,  Lennrinant, 
mA  Schrader,  according  to  which  the  main  bulk  of  the  Medi:in  population 
ms  Turanian.  This  view  rcsccd  in  great  mMiiurc  on  th'-.  Mip{>osit)on  that 
tbci^lntinative  language  of  the  texts  which  follow  tlie  Persian  oue*;  in  the 
cODiifcnn  inscriptions  of  Darini  and  his  successors  was  the  hinguagc  of  the 
UeJu.  It  is  now  certain,  howcvi-r,  tbat  thwe  texts  wctr  intended,  not  for 
tbeMedes.  but  for  tbe  Susianiuu  subjects  of  Darius;  and  the  real  languag*;  of 
dw  Hedea  baa  yet  to  be  recovered  by  cxc.ivations  on  the  xil-c  of  Ekbntana. 
Tb«  name  Mede  came  originally  from  tJae  Assyrians,  who  applied  it  lo  t1i« 
bctrrogeneous  population  to  the  east  of  the  Kurds,  tind  it  therefore  included 
AiTsni  as  well  as  non-Aryana.  The  receatly-diacovered  inacriplion  of 
Nttnntdos  mentioned  above  .'ihovra  that  the  Median  empire  of  Kyax.tr«»  luid 
Atf^a^  owvd  itx  title  to  a  confu-oiuR  of  3/o>/<i,  "Medes,"  with  Muuiln,  or 
"  Htbarianv'  the  epilhrt  applied  by  the  Babylonians  to  the  siubjecta  of 
Afljages.  Since  ncichvr  IViokes  nor  Astyages  —  Daiukhu  and  littuvr-gu,  as 
An  are  written  in  the  cnneifurm — »eeni  U>  admit  of  an  Aryan  etyinotog}*,  M. 
Dtadtn's  assertion  that  (here  were  »»  non-Aryan  Medus  in  too  swei^LOg. 
BiiDttac):,  however,  on  the  Tunniinn  M«*dcii  i*  llie  mo^  t<ui:ce«»ful  p:irt  of 
kiibook;  elsewhere  the  historical  criticism  it  diapliiys  is  defective,  and  its 
fats  me  not  always  correct. 

New  light  has  been  thrown  on  tlie  early  history  and  g«ograpliy  of  Annetua 
bf  tke  cuneiform  ioscriptioDs  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Van.  7'lif«e  inscriptions 
lave  long  r<.*9i9ted  all  attempts  to  exphiin  them,  as  they  ii re  written  in  an 
ndierwilc  anknown  language,  and  no  bilingual  texts  have  been  discovered  by 
tSB  inlp  of  which  they  rould  be  interpreted.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
Vioaie  kings  borrowed  not  only  tbe  sylUbury,  but  also  the  determinntives 

•  nttdui,  in  the  Prttrtntia;/*  i\f  (V  .Sxtdy  of  BiUifat  A  rti^riJoyji,  Novf 
t  L  4  (ISS':,.  ii.  1-2  (I.SSSl,  Savoc,  do  Hariei,  H.l^vj.. 
J  -Ls  Penple«trEmpirede«M*'JM."TrUlMMir^- ■"'  "'JI 
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iiTid  iiU-ographi  of  the  AMyrian  nj-slcro  of  wriliDg,  and  tlic«>,  I«gnliep  with 
llie  cotii[>ari«on  of  a  Urg^  ninnbvr  of  itueriptioDs,  have  »t  last  ^-ii^tbled  llie 
grammHT  nml  vocabuUry  of  tlie  tangunge  to  be  made  out,  A  bi-JIiiant  dia- 
covurj:  of  M.  Stanialus  GujaiJ  *  led  the  ■waj",  by  pointiDg  out  that  u  series  of 
wordd  wLicIi  couid  at  th«  end  of  uioet  of  the  inscription*,  teprtm.-iita  the 
execration  formula  with  which  the  inscriptions  of  Awj  ria  fr«'iuentl>'  conclude. 
Since  then  fwyce  luis  succeeded  in  deciplieriiig  and  ttDosluting,  in  the  Jotim{U 
of  the  Itof/ai  Asialic  Soatly,^  all  tfie  known  Vanuic  texts,  some  of  which  are 
here  published  for  ihe  lirat  time.  Tlie  liuij^uage  resembles  the  modern  Georguui, 
iinU  inuy,  in  fact,  be  the  tiirecL  aucestfr  of  the  latter.  The  kinga  to  whom  the 
inscripliona  belong,  begin  witU  Sar-diiris  I.,  vrhoie  dale  is  fixed  by  the  AssyrioD 
monumenls  in  B.C.  6Sb,  and  conclude  with  Sar-duris  III.,  ilifcuntemporat/or 
Assur-bani-pal,  in  b.c  610.  Aj  late  us  ttiis  ]>criod,  tliereforc,  Armenmhad 
uol  yet  been  occupied  by  an  Aryan  population.  It  wa»  known  to  the 
Assyriuna  and  liebiewa  as  Urardhu,  or  Ararat;  but  the  uhjiid  given  by  the 
VoRnie  kings  them»«lvca  to  tldr  kingdom,  is  UiaioaB,  a  name  slill  preserved 
in  that  of  Van.  Van  is  calk-d  by  them  Tuttpae,  which,  under  the  form  of 
Tosp,  i»  now  tho  title  of  tho  whole  district  in  which  the  city  aiuuds.  Sinc« 
the  publication  of  Suycu's  memoir,  CJuyard  haawritlAin  a  supplemcotary  urticlo 
UQ  the  same  subject,}  in  which  he  has  detertuined  the  meuuiug  of  wreral  new 
wordK. 

If  yrii  luni  to  Eg}'pt,  we  shall  find  chnt  the  first  labours  of  the  new  EgSfP^ 
£xphration  fund  have  been  crowni^d  with  suc:i.-b3S.  Thanks  to  iha  iiborality 
of  Sir  Knuuius  Wilson,  M.  Naville  has  Iwen  enabled  to  excavate  at  Tet 
el-Mackb (Ita,  not  liir  fruni  the  now  famous  Tel  el-Kehir,  Here  he  has 
made  a  discovery  of  high  iinporumcc  for  the  history  of  the  lEraelitisli 
Exodus.  The  inscrijiUona  he  lias  found  on  ilie  spot,  prove  Tel  el-MaskbQta 
to  be  the  site  of  I'ilhom  or  Pa-Tiim,  one  of  the  iwo  treaaure-cities  buUl  by 
the  Tsraeltt^s  for  the  Phnraoh  of  the  oppression,  and  the  trenKurc-chambera 
themMlvea — composed  of  briclcit  nnule  partly  with,  and  partly  without,  straw 
— hare  been  laid  biire  by  Itii  workmen.  A&  the  founder  of  i'ithom  was 
Bamses  R,  tho  Seaostris  of  the  Greeks,  the  date  of  the  Exodus  has  bt«i  thus 
finally  proved  to  be  that  uanally  a&signed  to  it  by  Egyptologists  (B.C.  1S30). 
In  Grt'ck  and  TComnn  timcn  the  place  went  under  llie  name  of  Hero  or  Hero^ 
opoUs,  from  tho  Eg^-plian  ara,  "  u  alore- house.'"  Among  other  texts  found  there 
'm  a  stele  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpitus,  which  records  the  found.ition  of  Arsiuoe, 
jind  mentions  a  locality  ciiiled  Pi-keherel,  plainly  llie  Pi-li;ihiroili  of  Exodua. 
The  direction  of  the  route  taken  by  the  liu-aeliles  in  their  UMrch  out  of  Egypt, 
is  now,  therefore,  definitely  fixed,  :<iid  Rrug«ch'«  theory  of  it  iim^t  be  aban- 
doned. At  the  same  time  Brug«i:h  i*,  no  duubt,  right  in  »eein^  in  Zoan  or 
Tanis,  now  Ska,  the  Rnamsea  of  the  Bible,  «itice  tliis  old  Citipital  of  Uie  Hyksca 
waa  rebuilt  by  Kamsea  II.,  who  madtr  it  his  favourite  residence. 

Dr.  Hommf'Ta  new  work,  "  Die  vunemitiKchen  Kultuten  in  Aegyplen  uod 
Bithylonien,''$  is  at  once  Eu  generally  iiitereeting  and  to  full  of  new  matter, 
that  we  should  b«  ghid  to  s«e  a  trantJation  uf  it  made  into  HnglUh,  The 
first  part  of  the  hook  deals  with  ancient  Kgvpt  in  its  relations  to  isemitic 
history.  Dr.  Hominel  seeks  to  show  thiit  the  so-called  "  Ilainitic  Parent- 
apeech,"  which  wa«  tlie  ancestor  of  Old  Egyptian,  Old  Libyan,  and  Old 
I'lthiopic  or  "  Cushite,"  wus  also  the  sister  of  a  hypolhelital  •'primitive 
Semitic  lunguiigo,"  from  which  was  derived  the  "  Parent-Semitic,"  the  imme- 
diate forerunner  of  the  Semitic  dialects — Assyrian,  Hebrew.  Arabic,  Aramaic, 
and  Hiniyuritic.     He  goes  ou  to  combat  mccesiifully  tJiu  theory  of  Lepaus, 


•  _JomrMal  A*iali^ur,  M«r-Jtin«,  1880.  t  Xr\*.  H.  4,  IS63. 

;  la  "  Mdangta  d  Acsyriolc^"  1S«3.  $  L«i|>ag,  I68i. 
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wlitcti  Httribntes  the  earlj  ctttture  of  Bttbj-loDia,  as  well  aB  ttiv  biflroglyphics 
nut  of  whicb  ihe  cuneiform  characters  vrern  doroloped,  to  Kgyptiait  influence. 
The  laner  i»art  of  tbe  book  ii  coDcemed  with  Dr.  Hommel'a  own  speotol  field 
of  stad^,  the  muDumeuU  of  Babjloniu  nad  Assyria,     lie  here  gives  a  lull 
and  itiiflrttstiag  account  of  the  Utekt  results — hietorica),  religioiui,  nnd  linguistic 
—of  Asijrtian  rowaiofa.     Hia  sketch  of  pritnUire  Babylonian  or  Accadinn 
dviliiaiion,  *s  rcvo&lod  b^  tbe  words  which  belonged  to  it,  will  be  found 
piirticularlj  interesting,  as  is  also  his  account  of  the  deities  iind  religious 
bjmDS  of  the  pre-Semittc  population  of  ('balden.     The  two  prc-Semitio  and 
dossljallted  diulecte  of  the  t>juDtry,  tbo  plionetin  differences  between  which  were 
fir-i  aignalized  by  Haupt.  an-  regarded  by  biin  »a  having  been  hitherto  localized 
OfToneoutly,  iho  dialect  hithertosupposed  tobnve  been  spoken  by  the  Accodians 
of  nonliem  Babtlonia,  being  ri'ally  the  dialect  of  Sumer  or  Shinar  in 
nuihem  Habylonia,  while  tlio  dialect  called  Accadian  by  Assyrian  scboUrs, 
uught  cnnTersely  to  be  termed  5iimeriii[i.     The  immcnue  influence  exercised 
by  pre-Semttic  Chalden  upon  the  nascent  civilJKation  of  tlic  Semites,  is  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  the  detailed  description  he  given  of  It.      In  passing  from 
E^pE  to  Babylonia,  be  notices  tbc  rcsiilu  of  tho  recent "  Ilittttc  discoveries," 
bdJ  tlto  important  inllQencc  of  Uiis  long-forgoiten  people  upon  ibe  art  and 
allure  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Semitic  Sjtia.*     "  Only  a  few  years  ago 
Bo  one  could  have  dreamed   that  the  discoTery  of  new  inscnptions    and 
iMfttUDenta,  na  woU  as  the  comparison  of  accounta  derived  from  Egyptian 
■ml  jVasyrian    texts,  would    reveal    to  us    in    the    hitherto    little    aoiiccd 
Htttiles  of  the  Old    Testament,  a    people    which    takes    almost    as    high   a 
nak    as     a    dviliEing    power    in    tbe    second     inilleniiiuni     a.c     as    the 
nerdiants  of    Canaan,  and    perhaps  promises  to  tnrn  out    of  even    more 
J«ci«Tc    importaoce   for   the    origin   of  early    closaical  art    »nd    culture 
tluD  t)i«    Pb«ntcians    UiomselvfiK."     Tbg    Hiltites  seem    to    biLve    been   of 
C«{'padoctan  origin,  but  at  nn    ejirly   period   ibey   occupied  a  portion  of 
[.Stuitic  territory,  aud  extended  tlieir  rule  ns  far  south  ae  llamath  and  Ksdesh 
Ik  dw  Orootes.     They  oontendod  on  equal  terms  with  the  Egyptian  king 
'liilHi  II.,  but  liad  gradually  to  yield  before  the  attacks  of  Uie  Somitce, 
'itnttl  tlicit  power  was  finally  extinguished  by  the  cuplure  of  their  capital, 
Cnehemiah.  on  the  Euphrates,  by  Sargon  in  B.C.  717.     Kxcavations  on  tho 
nte  of  Carchemish,  now  Jerabis,  or  Jerablils,  hiive  brought  to  light  sculptures 
in  3  pvotilior  style  of  art  as  well  as  hieroglyphic  inacriptioos,  which  have 
bsea  alio  met  with  at  Uamath,  Aleppo,  Merash,  Bogluis  Kqui,  nnd  Eyuk  in 
Q^ipadoGia,  Ivrls  in  Lyoaonia,  Bei^ehr  in  I'isidia,  Gtaur  Kulcssi  in  Mysio, 
ad  Karabol  and  Sipylos  in  Lydia.     The  dgtirca  in  tlio  poas  of  Karabel,  la 
lUcb  lierodutuB  (ii.  IOC)  stw  memorials  of  Sesostris,  uru  now  discovered  to 
htnallv  ibe  moDumentu  of  his  moat  forinidablo  aougooists;  and  the  Hitote 
ixcriptions  atiached  to  the  silting  figure  curved  on  ihu  rocks  of  Sipyloa, 
vUeh  the  Greeks  ils  early  as  tbe  days  of  Homer  (II.  xxiv.  014-17)  identitied 
ffiih  Ninhv,  prove  that  it  was  meant   to  bo  the  likeness  of  the  supreme 
goddaas  of  (^rchemish.      All  theeu    monuments  are  relics  of   the   Uitute 
■^ire,  which  spread  as  far  as  the  shores  of  tbe  iBgean  in  the  founccDtb. 
MDHiiy  11.C.,  wbtn  the  Hittitc  invaders  of  KgypC  were  able  to  summon  to 
lk«ra)(l  Ta8aal-alUe<t  from  tbe  Troad  and  Mxtonia.f     The  hieroglyphics  ot 
the  Hiltttea  were  of  home  invention,  and  were  prohnbly  the  origin  of  the 
iiiaaic  ^Uabary  once  nseU  throughout  Asia  Illinor,  and  of  which  a  branch 


*  %vftB an  "TbaMunumeutaai  tbe  Hittitc*,"  and" Tha  Bilinpial  Hittite  and  Caaei- 
bm  lascriptMB  of  Tarkosdeincs,'*  in  tbe  TrtLntat^iont  o/  ike  'fKitlj/oj  BSAieai  AnkmUvgf, 
ni-lllSSIj, 

t  Dn^^  to  SdIli^RlaRn'■  "  Uios,"  .\[ip.  viii. 
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Burvived  m  Cy^nu  as  latu  ai  tlie  uge  of  Alexander.  The  kagiiage  or  lao- 
gungc-e  iboy  spoka  wcro  ueiUicr  Svtaitiu  uor  Arj'uu,  aud  u  duo  to  their 
(Ievi{>lii;riia-nt  hus  booo  aflurdeil  by  it  silver  bust),  whicti  tiiu  tipua  it  a  btliugual 
iDBCriptiuu  iu  Asajrrisn  cunoifunn  uiid  UitUM  likroglypliics.  The  art  oC 
CarubeiaiiiU  wm  buriuwcd  Irum  Uubyluutu  bufuro  tbo  risu  uf  Aiis/riu,  luid  is 
the  aourcv  uf  tlint  p<^cuJiar  ait  of  ^Vsia  AUuor,  tho  inlluunco  uf  which  iiaa  bwii 
tTacsd  tij  Mywusu  and  othur  [iruhiaiuric  sit4»  in  Ureucu  oud  ttie  ^geuu. 
Coasidcring  tht>  cUuracur  and  imporbiucu  oC  these  r«sult«,  Kd.  Meyer  retourk^, 
not  untruly,  that  the  year  1H7D,  in  wbtub  the  coiiiioctian  between  the  art  of 
the  West  and  tbut  uf  Ciircbemish  was  lirst  diHcarered,  wob  one  ''of  epoch- 
miikinjf  importiuice  for  the  itrchicology  of  .\fiia  Minor."'* 

A.  H.  Sayciu 


I 


II.— FICTION. 


The  critic  of  tiru  departiuent  of  Iit«ratuiv,  if  h«  cannot  flattsr  himoelf 
that  his  own  i»irk  is  oiii;  uf  much  importance,  may  reflect  witli  satisfaction 
that  th«  daw  interested  la  hia  aubject- matter  ia  a  larger  oan,  probably, 
than  the  readers  of  all  other  kinds  of  literature  put  together ;  and  although  lb« 
kind  of  intereflt  may  not  aeetn  s  very  important  one,  it  is  an  inliueace,  even 
in  its  ephemeral  form,  not  to  be  despised  ;  vrhile,  if  we  turn  to  its  clasaic 
SpectmeuH,  we  must  coot'eos — as  the  writer  o£  a  Ultle  American  pampbletf 
reminds  us,  in  Uie  namea  of  Kousseuu,  Go^ihf,  and  George  •Sand^ihat  it 
bos  douc  somcLhing  U>  mould  the  moral  ideal  of  the  world.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  u  moral  aim  iti  tictioii  t'roui  an  urtistic  point  of  viuw,  from  the 
historic  it  is  oao  we  cannot  chouse  but  recogaiaa.  We  may  flod  or  fancy  such 
an  aim  lu  the  apeciniun  of  ^Ir.  Uowulla*  art  now  lying  boforo  us-I  The 
inadequacy  of  >  profoaaiou  to  fill  the  place  in  a  woman'd  hejirt  of  a  homo 
tnd  a  huabond,  seems  intcudud  to  ba  the  morni  of  the  little  tule — ^thu  ac- 
count of  a  short  profeii&ional  career  uf  a  lady-doctor — so  far  iia  it  has  a 
montl ;  but  Mr.  Howells  should  have  choBea  a  more  original  diaracter  for 
his  heroine  if  he  intended  her  to  fill  a  place  of  typical  nignilicanoe.  How- 
ever, the  successfnl  lover  is  made  even  mor«  oommonplaee  than  hhe  ia 
herself,  as  if  to  emphasize  the  weakness  of  the  abstract  rirai  over  which  ha 
criumpha  so  easily.  The  art  is  better  than  the  moral  (if  it  ii  tlie  moral 
that  young  Uidiea  should  think  rather  of  husbnnds  than  professions);  th(» 
story  is  finished  with  that  feather-like  touch  which  Mr.  Uowclls'  reodeni 
know  90  well ;  but  it  is  aomewhat  stirpriung  that  cicvov  writers  are  willing 
to  spend  their  pains  in  writing  about  so  little.  The  writer  of  tiction  should 
ms  much  esdiew  what  is  commonplace  ui  ho  should  study  what  is  ordinary. 
Nothing  is  more  interesting  thaa  the  representation  which  niAkcs  us  feet 
*•  1  might  have  Mcq  all  cbu  ovcry  day  of  my  life;"  but  the  charm  vanishes 
If  wo  huvQ  to  dbcidc,  "and  so  I  have."  However,  a  good  laany  people  do 
like  to  bo  shown,  in  a  novel  or  a  picture,  what  they  have  setrn  every  day 
of  their  lives;  and  no  doubt  it  is  [K»uaLile  to  fultil  tliiii  aim  much  moro 
completely  than  one  more  satisfactory  in  it«elf.     "  Mia«  Btandi»h"§  (to  anti- 
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•  JiArttbrrieAt  of  the  tlenoan  Oriental  SaiAtiy  tor  1878. 

t  "A  hiMb  Pnnotion  in  Robuuim."    Uy  CanoU  Bryoe.     New  York :  0. 1'.  Patiuun'a 
Sens. 

t  "  Dr.  Breen's  Practice."    fiy  W.  V.  Howelb.    Kainbnrgh  :  David  Dooglsa. 

e  "MiM8tMidttb,and&ytbcBayof  Naiflet."  By  A.  K.  tL  Uewioke.   Loadoa:  I 
Vkite  &  Od- 
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dpoto  oar  Knglttih  list)  may  he  coni]ured  with  "  Dr.  Brecn'a  Prftctiee,"  ns  a 
nmilar  attempt  to  depict  the  new  id«»l  t>r  wommiliood,  nnd,  u  often  happens, 
tbe  aspiralinn  is  in  inYer»e  profiortiun  to  the  nrt.  Mr.  Howclts  patnta 
ipetftttly  whilt  scnrcvly  actinia  wurth  {Mintinf^  at  xll ;  tlie  nutlior  of  "Mina 
tjtandislt* — whose  b«>nHne  miiy  b«  dewribud  bs  Aurora  Leigh  in  prose — 
takM  a  noble  tlieme,  bat  mttkcfl  one  sorrowfitll^'  concede  thut  to  piiiiit  genios 
jeqnirM  genius.  Our  next  American  novel*  does  not  tan  on  the  tide  of  intel- 
tecbul  ambition.  The  aathoresa  can  write  nn  interesting  story  if  shit  chooses; 
Init  her  luft  production  suggesta  the  criticism  of  Punch's  farmer  drinkiog 
dant ;  'we  turn  over  page  after  page,  »nd  even  peep  into  the  next  volume, 
id  "don't  Mem  to  gel  no  furravder."  The  story  is  occupied  with  th* 
iitatioD  of  a  married  woman,  and  might  have  been  suggested  by  Gcietho'a 
"  WaUverwandtscbaflcn,"  though  it  has  as  little  of  tbe  sensuality  as  the 
|nuui  of  that  stniuge  and  tedious  lictioo.  Whether  sucli  a  story  is  the 
more  moral  lor  losiug  uU  courseness,  we  arc  inclined  to  doubt. 

Ui  turning  to  the  next  Aiucriuan  nuvul  f  on  our  list— and  ono  which,  as 
the  scene  is  bud  on  Knglish  soil,  may  be  called  as  much  KngU^  as  American 
— »B  modulate  into  a  very  diffuteiit  key.  Thu  book  is,  as  the  writer  con- 
Ueaea,  in  tbe  nTtsian  which  a  new  edition  hus  made  necessary,  "  ill-propor- 
tioBfld  aa  to  plot,  uneren  aa  Lo  exucuiion."  The  story  Is  nut  well  told,  being  ' 
full  of  ocnncidencBB  and  enuumberud  by  inartistiu  esplanations ;  il  is,  nior0- 
onr.  marred  hy  a  most  impk^asing  female  tigure  ua  its  heroine,  and  a  Tillam 
wbo  it  much  too  ndioun,  and  in  painting  whom  Mr.  Hawthorne  bus  made  the 
grare  mistake  of  unexplained  suggestion;^  ihiit  are  disagreeable  from  every 
jmi  of  ▼i«w.  Rut,  with  all  tlu'se  faults,  it  ici  a  book  in  which  wu  may 
find  the  deepest  kind  of  interest  that  lictinn  can  poaaeaa.  Tho  difficult  and 
piafal  chapter  of  human  citpericnce  which  it  opens  should  never  be 
tvoQf^t  before  a  reader  of  (iotion  a)  part  of  the  mtro  machinery  of  interest 
and  excitement ;  but  a  writer  is  justiticd  in  painting  tho  dchliug  povcr  of 
la«,  if  he  can  apeak  adwiuately  of  the  tedoemiug  power  of  love.  "  .Sebastian 
Stromi^  is  the  picture  of  this  redemption,  wrought  by  the  love  ^at  is  likctt 
to  divine  lore — tlie  love  of  a  man  for  those  bikings  who  owe  their  existODCe 
Wilis  will.  The  hero  has  himoelf  been  the  otiject  of  this  affection  in  ilB 
(troagest  tbrm,  he,  a  gambler  and  a  profligate,  being  the  son  of  a  Kiiotly 
farisb  priest,  who  snupecta  nolliing  of  hin  evil  U(e,  though  occupied 
Atoo^OQt  the  short  |utri  be  playa  in  the  itory  iu  trying  to  save  tho  girl  his 
in)  bas  seduced,  and  dying  in  ;i  Mort  of  outward  |iai-able  of  this  effort, 
iosnatcbii^  ber  from  undi^r  chr>  wheels  of  a  train.  Iloth  he  and  abe  live 
loogfltioagh  to  reach  bin  home-,  where  she  gives  birth  Lo  her  infant  before 
Iwr  death,  and  ho  pours  out  in  a  loving  fiinrwell,  wliat  in,  though  he  knows 
It  not,  a  solemn  charge  to  it»  father.  Tfie  piiriing  word*  luay  be 
lilcRi  as  the  motto  of  tho  book :  '  "  Sebastinn,  my  son,  you  don't  know  how 
I  have  loved  you  I  Nothing  has  any  strength  except  love,  remember  that, 
yothiflg  is  worth  having  except  love.  ....  I  have  been  troubled  in  »  dream 
about  you  ;  I  thought  yoo  did  not  k>vc  enough.  It  was  only  a  dream ;  don't 
in  itoome  true,"  Here  his  voice  gave  way  abruptly;  Sebastiimbopfd,  and  yet 

feared,  to  hear  him  speak  again At  lost  this  murmur  entered  his  ear, 

bat  so  low  was  it  he  could  hardly  be  certain  that  it  was  not  a  voico  witluD 
Unaatf:  ** Fanny  is  here,  and  her  baby,  God  has  brought  them  to  you; 
hma  with  them." '  Tbe  voice  from  within,  thu»  echoed,by  the  last  words  of  a 
kturfbrwbom  hisrevcrcncehoa  tukvn  the  van  of  a  romaotlc  feeling  wholly 
KBtlng  to  this  low  amour,  rules  his  whole  subsequeut  life  with  tbe  force 


^. 


*  "Thioci^k  Oae  Administntioa. "     By  F.  11.  Btu-n«tt     London :  Wame  ft.C 
t  "SsbatUaaStrome."     By  JuLaii  Uawtlivnie.     A  nowcdititm.     Loudi>a;f 
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of  an  Absolute  command ;  he  breaks  off  his  eDgatfeniont  with  the  oonven- 
tionul  heiress,  who  is  willing  to  be  a  mother  to  his  child,  knowing  whoae 
it  is,  bill  whom  ho  ilo«#  not  !or«;  quit*  hia  homv,  and  give.4  himself  up  to  the 
c;ire  df  the  h«hy,  and  tho  work  nodttful  for  ita  aupjiort,  in  thu  East  P^nd  of 
Iiundua.  The  iinprobubihtjr -that  u.  niun  who  hits  bct^  ut  Oxford  ahouM 
hi'  able  to  enro  his  breitd  by  his  dexterity  in  wood-carving,  or  receive  from 
a  vriM  father  the  charge  tu  be  tender  to  n  seduced  girl,  nlik?  fail  to  sliuck  ihe 
reader,  the  interest  uf  the  Htory  lying  in  a  region  wholly  indepeiicli^nt  of  external 
vraisecnblance.  IIow  the  uaconscious  infant  becomes  a  redoemtr  to  its  Cither- 
how  when  itB  short  life  has  ended  the  mingled  memory  and  hope  of  ila  dear 
presence  withholds  him  from  crime,  Mtd  enforces  pardon  for  its  murderer; 
how  the  image  of  the  poor  friToloui  mother,  hardly  toved  in  life,  is,  through 
a  fiiint  (lelicnte  suggestion  of  the  supcruatural,  recalled  ojid  consecrated  by 
the  new  lore— all  this  we  must  leave  the  reader  to  learn  from  the  novel  itself; 
but  we  would  gladly  end  his  perm&l  with  the  narrative  of  this  little  life,  and 
prevent  the  solemnity  and  pathos  we  find  ia  it  from  being  spoilt  by  the 
coinmonpUice  coadusiou.  The  EiiaC  Bud  sojourn  of  Stbastian  Strome  will  dis- 
appoint any  one  who  looks  fur  vivid  pictures  of  low  tUo,  or  id>etches  in  the 
manner  of  Dickens;  and  perhaps  the  author  has  hardly  been  careful  enough 
io  avoid  here  and  there  a  tuuuh  or  two  which  suggests  the  undesirable  com- 
parison. The  tmu  point  uf  view  to  regurd  it  from  is  so  widely  different  that 
this  suggestion  is  not  vury  proiuimint.  It  is  us  the  anrrutivo  of  the  return 
of  one  who  hns  fed  upon  the  husks  among  the  swine,  and  linds  himself 
on  his  roiuru  Invited  to  share  in  the  father's  jay,  in  the  great  (cast  o£  uosolfiBh 
love. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Mr.  Hawthorne's  work  to  Mr.  Daudct's  book,  and  vet 
not  so  Itir  as  to  utiy  other  novel  on  our  lint.  Id  power,  in  genius,  in  art,  what 
a  rise!  In  any  confidence  in  the  moral  purpose  of  our  life  in  this 
world,  atiy  reverence  for  the  instincts  that  thrill  our  being  with  "  blind 
hopes,"  how  deep  a  descent!  But  somoching  there  ia  in  coniTnon  between 
them  that  we  mva  in  most  novels,  a  vast  scnsu  of  human  misery,  a 
power — in  very  dlfTercnt  degrees  it  is  true,  we  know  no  other  writer 
who  has  it  to  tho  extent  of  M.  DaudeC — of  touching  the  reader's 
heart  with  in&iiite  comp&snon.  Ho  can  never  have  used  this  power  so 
gratuitously  as  in  *'  L'Evingcliste,"*  and  yet  surely  people  wonld  QOC 
endure  to  read  such  a  book  if  the  paiufulnesa  of  the  story  were  not, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  a  remedy  for  other  kinds  of  pain  which  the 
reader  has  no  choice  about  beeiring.  The  picture  of  two  happy  homea 
made  desolate  and  wretched,  of  u  husband  driven  to  suicide  and  a  mother  left 
to  lonely  misery  in  the  name  of  religion,  has  been  made  familiar  to  our 
readers,  if  not  from  the  novel  itself,  from  the  frequent  notice!)  of  it  which  have 
appeared  in  Bngliah  pages,  and  \li  supposed  connection  witli  a  well-known 
religioiiB  orgauixation  in  our  midst.  It  will  Dot  do  the  Oalraiiun  Army  much 
hiirm.  M.  OaudeL's  vivid  picturesque  knowledge  of  a]l  his  secular  material 
■etft  oiT  what  seems  to  us  his  conspicuous  ignorauce  when  he  comes  to 
religious  life;  and  »intd  his  crisp  sliarpDoss  of  detail,  his  exuberant  wealth  of 
illustration,  his  descriptions  of  prayer  meetings  and  mission  work,  strike  ua  as 
ghiringty  secondhand  productions.  But  his  ignorancQ  canoot  wholly  muffle 
his  genius,  and  the  narrative  of  the  gradual  conversion  of  Elioc  Kbsen,  from 
the  unsel&sh  devoted  daughter  to  the  hard  ruthless  fanatic,  breaking  her 
mother's  heart  and  deserting  the  child  who  dings  to  her  with  a  daughter's 
love,  is  one  of  the  most  painful  things  in  fiction.     One  somehow  feels  the 
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fi«ittfulnex8  most  in  the  transliuion,  itJioinatia  and  flnent  as  it  \%,  Tbcre  is 
■Mnetbiog  in  Wxanxj  graco  irondtrrfuUy  oltevincing  to  thia  sort  of  jiainfutDess ; 
and  cboogb  ii  ia  noi  ewj-  to  point  out  any  ilefiniu)  Haws  in  tliu  Eiigliab,  it 
doM  Dot  seem  ap  to  t)ie  point  of  polish  needed  to  render  llie  original. 
Morvorer.  tliero  is  an  inoritabic  flavour  of  emphasis  in  our  Isnguago  aa 
cootruAed  wicli  that  of  our  neighbours,  u  there  is  still  more  in  our  art. 
Wfcai  paragraphs  of  analysis  wc  should  hnvo  hud  from  tlie  only  writer  of 
ftction  who  suggests  n  comparison  with  M.  DaudcE,  where  he  gives  a  loach 
*  description  ?  Otir  writora  of  fiction  might  welt  mark  the  co»tra<il  and  its 
The  power  of  temperance  is  what  they  most  need  tn  learn  to  value. 
FwuDg  by  a  tranftlaiion  into  fluent  grncefut  English  of"  Xuvierde  Maistre's 
U-known  "  Voyag«  autotir  de  mon  Chambre,"*  we  light  at  hist  on  our 
«m  foil,  and  cannot  make  ft  more  charftct«risiic  start  among  pictures  of  f'ng- 
li^Ufii  than  witli  "  King  Capital. "f  In  onr  first  requirement  from  a  norcl — that 
it  tbontd  show  u«  eiomethiiig  w«  could  not  have  discoyercd  for  ourselvi's — ■ 
itiuj  be  pronounced  eniini'ntly  ivitiiifactory.  It  taUi^  ua  away  from  drawing- 
nons  and  politA  aaacinhliuii  to  grimy  yard:*  and  factoriefi  where  workmen 
gtep*  at  ttoonday,  court*  of  jurtice  where  thi?  niagi%lratp  deprives  himself  of 
bi«  beat  witness  in  a  prcliminury  conviction  for  drunkenness,  and  breety 
Scotch  hilisides,  wh«ro  tJio  ke«n  cy«  of  the  Mcrutary  to  a  Trades  Cnion  delects 
<tbe  <KinI  of  a  fer^e,  and  his  strong  hnnil  turns  to  tho  hammer  and  bellows  of 
BCDttQtry  blacksmith,  instead  of  boilt^r-making  in  Ujo  gronl  factory  which  he 
bM  rcdncsd  to  the  dixmnl  silence  of  a  strike.  Bverylhing  connected  with 
&M  Kcne^  in  the  tale  is  vigorous  and  interesting ;  but  w«  have  alao  to  learn 
lli«  hotorie*  of  bnutiful  girls  and  their  lovers,  and  hero  we  can  gel  at 
Dtthing  but  secondhand  impressions  transferred  from  other  novt-ls.  Must 
it  ba  so  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  a  writer  who  hiw  something  to  tell  iis,  who  can 
tBBodBoe  Ds  to  fceDea  of  real  and  vivid  interest  fur  beyond  the  ticope  of  average 
onarisooe,  should  intorrupt  his  imnativo  to  invent  sonic  cMravagant  and 
Gfelon  mriatiou  on  the  well-worn  thumu  of  furbiddou  love?  The  characters 
iitlieialtt  are  not  pleasing,  and  there  Is  much  tlial  is  unsiitisfaetory  in  the 
nUTBlive,  hut  wo  countenict  many  objections  when  we  aay  that ''  King  Capital" 
btnory  o(wark.  It  shows  the  influence,  on'its  best  ride,  of  the  new  spirit 
llal  has  breathed  on  our  modern  life — a  spirit  as  httle  known  to  the  world 
of  Hsiier  aa  to  the  world  of  Froiaeart — by  which,  strange  a*  it  seems,  the 
antnieeive  energies  of  life  have  for  thp  first  time  their  full  honour.  We  have 
aot  loo  mnch  flrtion  of  this  kind;  and  givf>  a  hearty  welcome  to  any  honest  and 
TtRCnn  specimen,  whaterer  its  fruits. 

The  next  novel  on  our  list,;  in  one  of  a  kind  of  which  there  is  no  lack,  but  ii 
lift  wry  good  specimen  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  transcript  of  drawing-room 
■nnieBce,  and  narrates  a  greftt  d^^al  thiil  is  very  truly  described  in  its  title, 
"So  New  Thing ;"  but  its  ccnrrnl  idea,  if  it  had  occupied  a  larger  proporiiou 
of  the  cannu,  woald  have  marked  out  tho  story  as  an  original  one.  It  has 
kal  this  pre-eminence,  partly  because  its  author  has  conftiaed  tho  senae  in 
vlkieh  fiction  ought  to  be  new — i.e.,  that  ic  should  nut  hare  been  made  familiar 
toihs  reader  in  a  slightly  different  guise  in  other  novels— nnd  tho  sense  in 
whiA  it  should  be  old,  that  it  should  deal  with  tlioso  emotions  and  experiences 
ifcich  arc  well  known  among  ordinary  humanity.  And  partly  also  the  story 
kai  mffercd  from  tJie  fact  that  it  appeared  originally  in  the  page*  of  a 
periodical,  and  so  had  to  b«  entertuiniug  in  ev«ry  chapter.     But  in  apit4  of  this 

*  "A.Jonnwy  Ronnd  Mynnnm."    By  Xavjerde  Maiatre.    Tr&nalatoil,  with  a  Noiioe 
irftki  inihrtr's  Life,  by  Ilmrj  Altwell      L»n:li5n  :  Cl>att«4  Windos, 
^"Kin^  Ck{>iUl."     Et>*    Willinm    ijimv.     Loiuhm    and    Kilitibnrgb :    Blacliwood 

:  "No  Xcw  Tbiag."    By  W.  E.  Korrts.     London  :  Smith,  Oder  k  Co. 
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deadly  iiin,  Mr.  Norri*  hw  given  us  a  rery  pleasant  and  rendnble  novel,  and  oao 
picturo  thatwohitvc  not  seen  before.   IIU  story  is  mainly  a  study  in  ihc  manncrof 
Tbackcriky,  touched  hore  and  there  by  reminiscene^a  (rfmi  other  quartorft ;  but 
in  l>on'owing  Thackeray's  diTouritc  ideji  of  a  f&iLlil'ul  love  poured  out  byft  gooiL- 
womBQ  on  a  worthless  man,  he  has  sianiped  ii  with  the  impress  of  his  owikJ 
individuitlity.     The  hero — an  orphnn  boy  ]Kia[it«-i]  by  the  heroine — has  beeiu 
cnllod  a  copy  of  Tito,  but  bo  lias  niiu^h  more  reix^'iitblii.ace  to  &  character  from  f 
which  Yre  liavo  sometiQies  thought  George  Eliot  inu«t  haw  taken  the  idea  of  Tito  | 
— the  first  lover  of  George  Sand's  Conauulo.     Like  him,  he  in,  or  wiiJies  to  be, 
opcra-ainger  ;ftn(J  lilco  him  oJxo,  ho  it  a  jioor  crvaturv,  much  more  insignificantj 
than  Tito.     The  infidelititH  of  Angiolo  to  Con-uelo  are  trunslateti  into  a  form  i 
niore  fiuitable  to  th«  taatc  of  thu  Itritisli  novel  reader — a  ncriiice  to  morality 
which,  w«  tiiiok,  Homevrbat  impuini  the  iTatserablance  of  the  whole  character-^ 
certainly  not  one  iiidiiicd  to  entiingle  himself  in  marriage  with  a  shop-girl ;  ant) 
the  aketch  sufTcrs  uIbo  in  Goish  from  the  artist's  hurry  lo  fill  in  his  oinvxs  all 
round  it.      Btit  Philip    Msmlcheichi  remains  a  distinct  character,  individuaU 
ixed  hy  the  solf-contempt  which  redeems  his  frivolity,  and  a  ple^lge   of  frusli 
interest  from  his  creator,  if  only  Mr.  Noiris  will  let  hia  successor  appear  in  a, 
more  fHvOitrable  form. 

"  Khb  and  Flow"*  did  not  come  oat  in  a  magazioe,  but  it  hua  some  of  tho 
aame  faults  as  if  it  had  done  so.  Disappointment  of  the  hopes  which  it  roused, 
that  we  were  at  last  to  be  allowed  in  our  own  laiiguago  an  unambitious 
pcture  of  bourgeois  life  (socially  unambitioua,  that  is)  finds  perforce  a 
vent  in  a  not  very  hopeful  protest  agulust  tlie  alLriiction  of  Action  towurda 
the  world  of  ariitocracy  and  of  faahioD,  which  la  so  ruinoai  to  most  of  our 
novelista.  Perhaps  the  r^adci*!  wlio  ore  invited  to  judge  of  ^^  Ebb  aod  Flow" 
for  tbemwlToa,  will  think  that  tliis  complaint  makes  too  much  of  a  visit  to 
a  duka  irbere  the  hero  does  uot,  uAer  all,  tako  ub  with  him,  nnd  a  few 
gloaou  at  the  bgbsou  in  London,  which  show  us  at  least  one  very  untertmuiug 
character.  But  the  story  might  have  been  so  perfect  if  it  had  been  carrittd 
on  is  tlia  social  atmosphere  in  wbich  itntarti  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  moke 
It  the  pretext  for  n  complaint  which  might  have  been  more  obviously  jnat 
elsewhere.  If  the  reader  coupler  it  with  a  lively  consistent  picture  of  village 
life — "  The  Parish  of  Hilhy,"t  in  which  tho  nti'talUance  of  the  story  U  between 
the  vicar's  aister  nnd  a  rich  young  furmer,  he  will  feel  the  artistic  cliarm  of  a 
uniform  scale  nf  colonring.  Mrs.  Pairmnn  Mann  is  one  of  the  many  writers 
to  whom  the  example  of  George  Eliot  -teems  to  liave  taught  tlie  power  that 
lies  in  an  attentive  gar«  at  all  things  bom«ly  ;  her  picture  has  the  freabiMBS  of 
one  of  which  the  details  arc  tulcen  from  life,  and  the  artistic  completencsi  of 
one  which  admits  nothing  that  is  out  of  keeping.  On  the  other  hand,  sba 
thinks  far  loo  lightly  of  the  careless  aeltithness  by  wliich  a  man  cm- 
bictors,  even  when  he  doca  not  rnin,  the  life  uf  an  empty>hcuded  girl,  and 
in  moral  tone  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  novel  of  artist  life.  The 
hero  of  this  lust  is  a  painter,  without  genius,  but  without  pretension— 
unadfisli,  modest  and  generous,  yai  wittt  none  of  ihn  insipLcUty  of  a.  model 
hero.  Hia  Iovg  story  is  insipid,  but  his  rebitioiL  to  the  romantic  character^ 
an  Italian  artist  and  ci'dtvant  monk  whom  he  rascues  from  stnirvatiou^ 
supplies  the  kind  of  interest  given  by  u  love  story.  Of  course  the  ligure 
which  requires  tlie  touch  of  a  KemLinindt  is  less  suc'.^-^Kfdl  than  that  whicli  is 
suited  to  an  every-day  light  aud  iHtck^rouiid,  aud  thvie  i&  a  little  feebleueaa 


«  "Ebb  and  Flow;  or.  He  Did  Hts  Bat. 
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liout  OD  the  tragic  aid*,  but  there  is  to  mucli  bcAut^  in  Uie  story  of 
/,  forgiveness  and  futliful  fVitodBliip  that  wa  do  not  demand  tb«  full 
graduioo  of  tone  iu  U)«  culuuring. 

To  w»j  thai  "  TliO  Ludivs  Liadcros"*  ia  by  Mfh.  Olipbant  is  to  uy  tliut    iu 

nadsr  i«  secure  of  iHiturbiiuiueul,  If  urn  the  first  jjajie  to  llie  ]a£i,  mid  iu  critic 

cubUd  to  disGuru  mudi  deJicBte  cbamci^r  jiaiming,  an  easy,  inLturtil  [licturc 

uf  nuouuTB,  uid  u  transparent  style.     All  thia  we  know  ivlitjii  wb  read  tbe 

■ttdior's  UMne,  but,  baviug  allowed  that  some  tmce  of  all  her  powtr  is  tu   be 

fimwl  ia  tbta  novel,  it  mtux  still  be  said  that  it  in  very  dLiappointing.     Most 

DOT«ls  are  diaappointing,  not  indeed  being  in  tliat  roapect  altngetber  unlike 

litb,  tliougb  from   a  HoroewhaC  difTerent  cat]»e.     But  the  colIap.se  of  "  The 

lanHee  I4nJnrea"  is  unusDolly  rapid  and  disastrous.     The  story  sufTcrs  from 

tbe  fatal  atsnctiven^ss  of  high  lifb,  or  rather  of  fashionable  life.     From  tlu> 

time  tliata  certain  little  Man^uie  app«ara  on  thi>  soenc,  of  whoae  "plump 

hands"  we  gcc  aa  tired  as  of  Mr.  CarkL-r's  t«<::th  in  "  Domboy  and  Son,"  and  who 

kaanothing  bendes  very  diatiactire  about  bim,  almost  every  page  of  the  book 

iii{Kult  cither  by  somothing  cedioua,  or  unnatural,  or  oven  a   little  rulgar, 

The  tale  ought  to  be  tragic.    The  iaterastlies  in  an  unhappy  marriago,  ended 

by  a  violent  douth,  and  in  tlie  mispicion  of  murderous  intent  apportioned,  not 

wry  happily,  amoug  the  ttramatis  petnono'.     Itut  in  truth  it  is,  so  far  as  it 

ligpnin  the  rdoders'  iDCcrcit,  a  delicate  little  picture  of  macmers  and  character, 

(odiheartisticpoMrerdepattswhuii  the  writer  dips  her  bru&h  in  her  darkest  hues. 

THe  unhappy  tnarriHge  itself  is  paiut^^d  with  power,  but  the  sudden  tmnsforma- 

tiao  of  the  meek  wife  to  tlie  indecently  exulUiiit  widow,  ia  altogetlier  out  of 

kmiog  with   the   previoua  character,   and   iiiti>03(uble,   indeetl,  in   the  class 

akuh  Mrs.  Oliphaut  i^  portraying.     The  priiicipn!  yotiiig  nan  aecuts  one  of 

Scott's  gentlemanly,  colourleS:t  hero**  utrayed  into  ii  mmlrrn  novel,  and  much 

IMts  out  of  place  tlwro  ihaa  iu  hi^  original  home,  where  his  constant  tendency 

I4b*  ih*  victim  of  circutn stances  over  which  he  h:id  no  control  damped  him 

^n  iatP  a  suitable  subordination  for  the  picture  of  incident  and  adveiitiue. 

"Bias  vo  the  other  hand,  wc  look  with  a  stem  disapproving;  eye  on  the  feeble 

boBg  who  is  iavariably  occupied  iu  doing  what  he  did  not  intend  to  do, 

■llboilgb  it  must  be  aUoweU  ihul  there   are  plenty   of  such  men  in  rt»l  life, 

uxl  plenty  of  women  to  love  them,     ilowever,  Mrs.  Oliphant  at  her  worst  is 

find  aod  readable. 

Itisa  Robinson  |  gives  us  a  variation  on  tlie  same  theme  aa  the  "  Parish  of 
IQby,"  but  makes  die  mrsaUianct  more  real.  Mrs,  Maun  has  made  her  farmer 
loo  little  of  a  rustic  (it  is  not  quite  clear  how  for  his  vulgarity  is  intentional)  and 
Milt  Robinson  mnkva  hera  too  nearly  a  mere  peasuut.  Her  heroine  ban  been 
brunght  up  in  Italy,  and  forced  by  the  suddeu  doatti  of  her  artist  fadior  to 
uchsnge  her  happy  Iialiuo  humu  for  one  among  iiiicongeaial  kindred  in  an 
{Mi|liih  village,  and  the  soose  of  Htrangmiew  and  luneiinuas  which  lead  her  to 
lln  awriaga  is  given  with  some  pathos.  The  story  re|iro(hiees  aometJiing  of 
thi  MSbff  ood  aimteasneea  of  much  actual  experienoo,  an  impreaaion  surely 
not  coogenlal  to  the  iotf  rest  of  fiction.  Lt  is  a  modest  little  skoich,  and  one 
(ontbually  expects  some  touch  of  stronger  interest,  such  as  no  doubt  is  in 
nn  for  us  in  some  future  stnry  of  Miaa  Robioaon's,  wbosu  other  produrtiona 
km  taught  us  to  expect  much  from  her.  *'  The  Story  of  McUcent,"  ]  and 
*My  &U)ry,"S  two  little  one^volume  novelMtes,  may  he  joined  with  "  Arden." 

■  "Tbc  Ladhia  Idndonis."    By  Mrs.  Oliphant.     London  and  Edinbnigli :   Black- 
otad&fioDs. 
t  "AnlcB."     By  \.  M:iry  P,  RobtuiNMu     Luniluu  :  I»u|faiacB,  Gri^M)  St  Oo. 
X  "Th»  .Story  of  Melioeot."     By  FajT  Madoc.     London  ;  Mncmillsn  &  Co. 
l01yStot7."    A  Talo  of  the  Proamt  Century,  founded  on  fact.     Loadon :  Barns 
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u  Mt  in  the  siune  pliiintive  minor,  and  tbQ  l&at  having  the  eamo  kind  of 
tnvnTViX. 

"  Portia ;  or.  By  Pnssions  Rocked"*  mny  be  called,  with  reference  to  th 
last  part  of  the  title,  n  sheep  in  wolfs  clothing,  but  it  may  ainuw  those  who 
cara  to  havM  i!)e  banl4.T  of  commonplnco  young  people  reproduced  with  son 
nAttimlnoJS.  "  Luys  Lord  Bcrosfoni/'f  by  tho  same  writ«.'r,  is  the  first  of 
u  BfirIbB  of  kiiort  ston(>s  in  whic^  the  dreams  of  a  young  girt  before  her  first 
h&ll  seem  put  inta  shape.  These  norels  sorro  up  less  stimulmin-;  faroi 
than  the  same  kind  did  in  onr  youth.  Howorcr,  we  have  no  reason  to. 
complain  of  any  want  of  incident,  either  in  Mrs.  BiddeH'sT  series  of- 
slories,  or  Xtr.  Gibbon's  §  novel.  "Weird  Stories"  describe  theuiselves 
in  their  titJi^,  »nd  one  reader  confeaws  to  have  read  them  atraiglit  through, 
with  as  littie  Rtopimgf!  a'*  tbu  courne  of  events  permitted,  siircly  bestow- 
ing on  them  tlicir  iippi-oprlntc  meed  of  praise  in  that  alatemciit.  From 
the  point  of  view  tif  the  critic,  it  must  be  confeasttd  thut  tliero  is  &n 
appearance  ofTTHich  Imrry  nboiit  tbrm,  and  they  givo  the  imprcwon  of  tbe 
narmtor  having  got  tirod  of  h«r  work  in  tbe  middle,  and  huddled  it  up  any- 
liow.  The  onn  thnl  jileiues  mo«^t  \»  the  vituon  of  a  v\\\\A  wlio  haiiiiLitlte  sctme 
of  Mil  unhappy  cliildbood,  as  if  seeking  a  beloved  sinli-r,  iind  is  wcti  by  Iirt 
lovcr  to  smile  [peacefully  with  a  last  peaceful  gaic  on  her  betrolbal.  The 
Inst  novoi  on  our  list  is  a  spirited  and  romantic  e>«ij  in  the  manner  of  Scott 
— Uie  adventtu'eB  of  a  knight  who  escapes  from  Flodden,  and  who  docs  not^ 
quite  escape  from  the  reniiniscences  which  have  made  Flodden  most  familiac^J 
to  English  readern.  It  is  what  a  novel  of  Scott's  never  is,  too  much  of  a  xiy^^" 
sag  in-and-out  of  deadly  peril,  and  th(>  escapes  grow  monotonous,  but  we 
would  far  rather  see  i>ur  Wjyi  and  girls  reading  about  dungeons  and  battles 
than  about  ball-rooius  and  flirtations,  nod  feel  grateful  to  any  one  who  ahowa 
ns,  by  a  new  edition,  that  he  has  aucciteded  in  making  them  do  so.  It  haa 
one  account  of  a  torture  scene  that  1ms  st-t  ui!  wondering  whether  wo  are 
better  than  our  forefnihers  for  beinp  unable  to  bear  uf  panga  they  wer«  will- 
ing to  inflict,  and  in  n  sense  lo  endure  ;  and  tho  ficlion  which  carries  onr 
thoughts  far  nwiiy,  even  thus  painfully,  Sfftma  to  us  lo  Fulfil  more  of  the  piir- 

fiow  of  fiction  thtui  descriptions  of  what  the  oommone.ir  mind  rnn  see  in  tririal 
ife  of  every  day. 

JcLiA  WetMwooD. 


Til.— SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  last  few  months  have  given  us  important  works  from  members  of  nearly 
all  tlie  existing  school*  of  political  economy.  Tlivr«  is  first  tho  Jucid  and 
compact  little  maiuinJ  of  M.  de  LaYeleye,||  who  may  be  taken  to  represent  the 
jaaciical  school ;  there  is  the  elaborate  and  exhaustive  "  Handbueh"!  (as  it  is 
gaily  called)  of  two  thick  quarto  volume*,  written  in  seotions  by  over  twenty 
leading  representatives  of  the  German  historical  school,  and  ed'itod  by  one  of 
the  ablest  oMhcm  all.  Professor  Scliuulierg,  of  Ttibiugeu;  and  there  are  the 
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Tendon :  Smith,  Klder  &  Co. 
.      ,       .  ,      -   Author  of   " Phyllis,"   "Molly  Bawn, 

London :  Kmitb,  VMer  UCo 

X  '•  Weirx!  Sl(inr»."     ily  Mrs.  J.  II.  Ridilell.     I.,i>ndoii :  JoincE  Hopp. 

S  "Tbe  Hmt-s  of  Ywpdw."     A  nuw  edition.     By  Chsrlea  (Ml>buu.  Autiior  of  "The 
Qneeo  «f  tba  Mc&dow." 

H  "  fji-mcnt*  <1p  ^ouoiote  Politique. "     P«- K,  Ho  L»YeJ*iyfl.     Pari*:  Hsclictte. 

1  "  liandlmult  dcr  ralitisuLea  Oakononie."     Betauagegeboa  von  Dr.  G.  Schiin 
Tubingon :  lAUpp, 
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"  Priiicipleii  of  Political  Economy"*  of  Jtr.  Henry  SidgwJck,  nnJ  tlie  "  Polilic-al 
Ec«uomj"t  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Walker,  Director  of  the  Statistical  Depitrunent  of  the 
Uiut<Kl  States,  boU)  worke  by  loyal  bnt  intlepM-ndent  adhcrenta  of  tlie  Englisti 
theoretical  or — as  it  is  somotimca  denominated — the  orthodox  school.  It 
ttuy  seetii  ndd  uftcr  the  long  nm  of  authority  which  political  economy  enjoyed 
M«n  ■ImoRi  perfected  science,  but  politiciil  economists  arc  «t  present  niucli 
putsled  to  fix  whnt  tJicir  proper  licld  of  noicntific  work  is,  or  whether  they 
hare  a  Held  of  sciontific  work  nt  all.  That  is  what  th«  various  schools  are  realty 
diTidcd  on.  They  talk  much  indt-cd  abont  differt^nt  tnethods  of  investigation, 
abatniot  or  historical,  indnctivc  or  deductive,  but  the  questions  of  method  are 
U  bottom  questions  about  the  nnture  of  the  truths,  and  the  extent  of  the  field, 
W  which  the  methods  are  to  be  applied.  The  way  la  in  dispute  mainly  because 
the  goal  is  in  dilute.  Is  political  economy  a  theoretical  science  searching 
after  the  laws  of  the  cu-extatoiee  and  succession  of  n  certain  class  of  social 
pbsnomeoa.'  or  is  it  an  histcuricnl  ttcience  describing  aucU  pheuomena  in  ilieir 
■etna]  co-existence  nnd  evolution  in  [Articular  liiiifs  and  countries?  or  is  it 
B  practical  actence,  unfolding  not  merely  what  is^  but  also  ncul  chiefly  what 
oai|;ht  tA  be  ?  Is  tlie  economist  a  social  philosopher,  a  social  historian,  or  a 
soobI  reformer,  or  all  tliree  ? 

To  M.  de  I^avcleye  the  economist  is  notliing,  if  not  a  social  reformer.       Hv 

lithe  physician  of  the  body  social.   He  ou^hftoknow  its  mecluinism,  to  jxiint 

eut  the  laws  and  customs  that  bring  it  troulilv,  and  to  dvM-ribH  the  arrange- 

neat*  that  are  most  favourable   to  thc^  creation   of  wcll-bcirg  by  lubour." 

PoUtksl  economy,  according  to  this  conception  of  it,  is  as  dill«renl  frora  the 

"tdence  of  we»Ith"  of  our  KagliBh  school,  as  medicine  i^  from  physiology.    It 

iinore  dtlTereol,  for  physiology  has  to  do  with  niitural   laws,   and   medicine 

tains  action  upon  them ;  but  M.  de  Luveleye,  while  speaking  of  "  the  mechanism 

of  the  body  social,"  holds  that  its  construction  ia  pre-eminently  tlie  work 

tf  positive  legislation,  and  in  so  wiso  governed  by  anything  iu  the  charai^ier 

uf  natural  laws.     Ucncc  bis  view  of  tlie  fonuul  nature-  and  scope  of  hie  scicncu. 

*'  Politicil  economy,"  he  aaye,  "  is  an  affair  of  lugiitlatioD.     It  pursuoi  an  id<>ul 

like  morals,  like  juriaprudoncc,  like  politioa."      Its  problem  is  to  discover 

■'wtiiit  organizations,  what  Inw^  what  institutions  men  ought  tuadopt  in  order 

bobtun  by  labourihe  mD6t  complete  and  tlie  most  rational  saliidhction  of 

diBirwanl&"     "  All  the  cconomicul  questions  people  disouxif  uro  questions  of 

kjislstion  ....  and  they  are  aolved  by  studying  law  to  find  out  what  isjust, 

sad  studying  history  and  statistics  to  find  out  what  is  useful."     Politicral 

ecODomy  is  therrfore  an  art,  as  it  was  with  the  economists  of  the  last  century;  it 

t!  the  nrt  of  adminiBiering  the  resources  of  society,  iind,  of  coiirKO,  the  adniinis- 

tn^oD  must  be  guided  by  a  regard  to  the  general  ends  of  Uie  social  union, 

"Iisaim  ought  to  be,"  he  saya,  qtioting  Droz,  "to  mok*'  comfort  as  general  na 

poenble."     It  U  not  enough  to  show,  like  the  Knglish  school.'mereiy  how  the 

gmtest  quantity  of  useful  commodities  can  be  produced  with  least  trouble; 

il  nniBt  he  shown  also  how  they  can  be  distributed  with  niwtt  justice,  and  how 

tbqr  can  be  consumed  most  rationally. 

M.  dc  Lavelcyc  is  here  right  in  what  bo  afErms,  and  wrong  in  what 
lie  denies.  The  practical  part  of  political  economy,  which  he  makes 
ikit  whole,  has  undoubtedly  been  unjustly  ignored  by  the  English  school. 
TVjf  always  say  tlie  business  of  the  economist  ends  before  tliat  of  the 
leptlator  begins,  and  that  the  economist  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  justice 
oriTen  the  general  expediency  of  iiuttitotions,  and  cannot  consider  them 
fmn  the  leginiative  slandiioijiU     Bui  this  position  is  a  practical  abdication  of 


*  "Hia  rrtiici|ilM  of  Politico!  EooDomy.''      By  nraTy  fjidgwiok.     Loodoo  :  Mac- 
mllha  t  Co. 
t  "Political  Economy."    By  F.  A.  Walker.     Londoa:  Macinilbn  &  Co. 
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the  most  importAnt  function  w'hich  their  S{>ecin1  studies  impose  upon  them, 
and  b«sidrs,  it  is  thoorcUcaUr  Tioioua;  for,  na  thtorctjca!  cronoTniats,  thojr 
hare  to  deal  with  phenomena  of  which  niony  are  tho  direct  fruit  of,  aim 
nil  are  influenced  by,  legislative  airangemonta ;  thej-  have  to  deal  there- 
fore, auiotig  other  thinga,  with  the  legialativo  enuses  of  nodal  phenomena, 
and  they  <-^q  only  deal  with  these  aright  by  tnking  the  tegiitlator'a  stftnclpoint. 
H.  de  liftvcleye,  however,  makes  n  corresponding  mistake  to  this  wlien  he 
ignores  ihe  utricUy  iheoreticad  part  of  political  economy,  Bconoinical  plieno* 
Tnena  certwinly  exhibit  recurring  lypes  and  undesigned  reo^niaritioji  and 
tendencies,  wliich  imiy  be  traced  to  gcnertil  pnnci|>lca  of.  human  nntun^,  and 
which  may  not  iinwarrani:4b1y  bo  <-1iL<t!tcd  with  what  arc  called  natural  l:iwa. 
Some  may  be  more  exact,  others  Iea»  so,  hut  that  i*  inridvntal  to  »H  science. 
There  is  no  reniton,  however,  why  politiciJ  economy  iJioidd  not  eiiihrace  at 
one  and  tlje  k\u\k  time  the  theorotlcal  science  of  wealth  of  tho  English  school, 
and  the  practical  art  of  it«  admiiiistriition  tatight  by  SE.  de  Lnveteye. 

Beaidea  the  theory  and  the  practice,  ther»!  i»  in  Muy  social  science  a   third 
and  very  important  jmrt,  on  which  indeed   the  other  two  build  their  work,^ 
the  history,  the  description  of  individual    phenomena  as  they  actually  coexist 
and  have  coexisted  in  bU  the  complexity  of  their   origin  and  operation.     This 
IS  the  department  on  which  the  German  historical  achool  eonoentrate   tlieir 
labour,  and  which  they  consider  to  be  the  whole.     Political  economy  is  defineil 
by  Professor  von  Scheel  in  Scb&nberg's  new  "  Handhuch"  as  "  «  social  science 
which  investigates  the  development  of  events,  describes  and  explitins  tbeir 
oaturo,  &nd,  nicer  a  ratiunai  consideration  of  what  it  has  in  tliiu  way  diaeovered 
to  be  the  oourst.-  and  tendency  of  ceononiiciil  development  in  n  iiatiun,  seeks 
to  %Ki  before  the  uountry  for  its  future  direction  the  tnio  idcila  that  correspond 
with  rva.1  conditions  and  with  rational  ends."     Eeonomy  is  thus  u  do]«irtmeiit 
of  history  and  cf  ihr-  philosophy  of  history.     Thu  economist  has,  inde«l,  a 
practical  ofl^ce,  he  has  to  supply  the  nation  with  sound  gonl»  nnd  ideals;   but 
he  is  first  and    foremost  a  historian,  a    philoHopher    tcaehing  hy  example. 
Kow  this  one-sided  conception  of  political  economy  is  not  without  its  justifica- 
tion.    The  fault  of  the  English  school  waa  not  that  it  sought  ffxacl  theory  in 
a  field  where  exact  theory  had  no  pliice,  hut  that  it  huih  itj:  thtories  on  too 
narrow  an  indiictinn,  and  then  proclaimed  them  as  final  and  universal  lawa. 
Mr.  Rngehot  said  rightly  enough  that  rh«  principles  of  the  English  school  wore 
only  valid  forn  period  after  tlie  great  commerce  had  nriiten  ;   but  they  are  not 
always  valid  <^ven  then.     They  were  built  on  tln'  experience  of  England  In^fore 
free  trade  and  rapid  communications,  and  they  arf  in  some  resj>ecls  already 
inapplicahtc  to  the  Rnglnnd  of  to-day.     The  great  want  of  the  Kugliiih  school 
wos  facts,  widely  scWteil,  correctly  described,  nlcvunt  fitcta,  and,  of  course, 
since  a  social  fact  i»  u-_'vcr  understood  till  its  Kif^lory  is  hiutwR,  a  description 
of  social  facts  means  a  description  of  their  evolution.     This  is  the  work  th« 
German  historical  school  set  themitalvcB  to  as  tlie  exclusive  bustneBn  of  [>oIitical 
economy.  Whtn.  a  thing  is  very  much  needed,  Nature  scorns  often  to  overload  the 
bins  to  it ;  and  perhaps  a  narrow  conce[)tion  of  the  scope  of  economy  has  helped 
to  concentrate  the  energies  of  tljc  German  economists  better  on  the  luborioaa 
work  of  historical  investigaiioti,  which  was  the  necessity  of  the  time.     Thia 
work  has  been  already  in  their  hands  very  fruitful,  but  its  ran^e  is  wide  and 
it  needs  many  co-operstors,     it  is,  tlierefore,  entirety  in  Imnnony  with  their 
'  general  conception  ol  economy,  that  even  n  handbook  uii  the  siihjevL   «hould 
be  eiicyclopwdic,  atid  require  the  labour  of  over  twenty  imtependcnt  writers. 
ThwM*  writers  are  the  most  distinguished  Germany  pos-soBsea  in  the  pnrliculiir 
britnches  they  reap'ttiTtfly  treat— Wagner,  Brentano,  Goltz,  Nnsse,  Neumann, 
>>clieci.  Gcffcken,  Ac. — and  this  *'  Haimlbuctr  is  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
■eparate  trcatisw,  though  wanting  [>urliapB — m  tiid«»d  it  could  hardly  he! 
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wmnting— the  unity  and  proportion  of  parts  that  belong  to  Uie  work  of  a  tingle 

mind.     It  U  imposaiblQ  to  noti<%  UiiH  book  here  w  it  descrres.     It  is  certainly 

one  of  thu  chief  monuments  of  the  hiBtoricol  Kbool,  and  it  may  possibly  be 

fooxid  to  mark  their  highest  flood  of  influence,  for  signs  already  nppcnr  thai 

the  aatbority  of  that  school — which  hta  boon  prvdominaQt  id  Gvrniauy  for 

the  Uat  twenty  yeArs,  aud  has  filled  most  uf  the  Univuniity  chairs  with  its 

dncipttd — a  beginning  to  nufler,  and  iLiit  it  will  bo  siouUy  cluJIongcd  iu  thu 

immodlate  future.     The  able  and  tliuiighi  ful  \rork  juet  publtabed  by  Professor 

Carl  Manger,  orVii*nna.*^  i«  one  of  the  bent  prool's  uf  lUis.     Ue  subjecu  the 

piinciplea  of  the  liisiuritail  school  to  ii  mu£t  vigorous  and  Bucceeeful  polemic, 

and  takta  bis  own  stand  on  the  old  lines  of  the  Kuglish  suoceaeora  of  Smith.    He 

umplains  thiit  the  (ii;mian  ucoui>uiigt«  Iisth  by  their  one-aided  conceptton  of 

tlteir  ^it>ncu  isolated  ihemeelvi^s  from  the  work  of  other  nntioiiR;   ilint  tliey 

eoofound  history,  which  dads  only  with  individiud  phenomena,  witli  wicnce, 

vUch   deals  with    lawn,  wiih    types,    with    genera;    that    their    historical 

BWlKod  is  esccUent  for  history,  buf  history  is  not  everything  in  political 

«BaBOBiy ;  and  tJiat  in  a  social  science  there  may  be  more  than  one  logitimuto 

BClhod,   because  the    phen'^mena    are  very  complex,    and  the  sttbjectti  of 

biTMtigatioo  diversG.     He  contends  strongly  for  an  c?(act  theoretical  dcpart- 

BMBt  in  political   et'onomy,  diacnrding,  however,  all  pretension  to   tuiivcnul 

sad  immutable  laws,  and  retx>gDizirig  fully  thu  influence  of  natiounl  and  local 

MCBliaHtiH,  of  stages  of  social  de^'elupment,  of  the  organic  interconnection  of 

othrsnt  elanea  of  social  phenomena,  and  all  other  modif)'ing  agencies. 

One  nattirally  opens  Mr.  Sidgwick's  book  with  much  intercut,  hceansc  it  is 
the  first  work  on  tiio  subject  by  an  important  Englisli  thinker  of  the  younger 
geieralloo  since  tbo  general  revolt  ngainsc  the  authority  of  the  KnglUb 
Kbool,  and  because  it  is  wntt«n  after  a  review  of  the  whole  conirovcmy,  and 
Tiih  the  express  aim  of  caniming-up  its  results.  As  a  eummor-up  h«  it 
uoTvct,  )]i»  mind  is  eminently  acut«.  and<^what  is  much  rarer — eminently 
joAoaL  He  sifta,  teata,  weighs  everything  n«  he  goen  on,  and  turns  it  round 
nsU  sides;  s«l«  it  Iir»t  iu  this  light,  then  in  that;  is  always  luminous,  sugges- 
tiTt^  itimulatiDg ;  but  oflen  U-nven  you  in  tht.*  end  to  make  your  own  decision. 
Hi  Joes  so  on  principle.  Thnt  ii«  hit  method — the  critical  method,  if  wc  may 
eillitao;  and  he  declares  it  to  be  tiie  bt-xt  muthod  for  some  parts,  at  least,  of 
laliacal  economy.  Hn  says  other  ecoitumist«  have  fallen  into  two  opposite 
arm.  "Tb«iy  uodcrrute  tlie  im[x)rcji[jcc  of  tetliug  for  the  beat  delinitioo  of 
«di  osidioal  term;  and  they  ovcrruto  the  importance  oi  Juuiing  \\."  Tho 
liDBi  is  bett«r  Uian  tlie  quarry.  Out  one  asks  why  nol  han*  both  7  Why 
an  seek  and  find  too  ?  Mr.  Sid^wick'a  treni.nicnt  of  the  subject,  always 
«ri^ty,  u  therefore  critictt  and  dtscrimiuating  rather  tliim  conetructive  or 
upeaiory.  He  offers  no  new  departure!,  he  claims  no  originality.  He  says 
JUiwcdt  "muat  be  understood  to  be  primarily  founded"  on  J.  S.  Mill's 
** FriBciplo«,"  and  while  he  owns  that  the  reaetion  against  Uill  and  his  »cIiool 
«u  inevitable  and  has  been  salutary,  he  believer  it  lias  been  carriod  too  far, 
ud  lui  object  ii  to  rescue  from  it  '*  the  sound  and  valuoblu  results  of  prerioun 
doq^"  Tliough  lie  acknowledges  sotno  obligation  to  Wagner,  his  mind 
^bcinoiBOcm  to  have  been  much  influeucod  by  any  uf  the  Continental  ivhools. 
Ike  aearest  thing  to  n  new  departure  that  hu  offurit  ua,  is  one  that  mny  at 
imsMm  a  mero  matter  of  rLlt,-rary  iirrangemunt.  Ho  first  treats  of  political 
taa/ny  as  n  sdonee,  and  tliun,  in  the  closing  third  of  hin  book,  treats  of  it 
MSB  art.  The  science  is  ibL>  irudttionul  "science  of  wealth."  the  theory  of 
praJKtion  and  dietribuiion  as  ihey  an  :  the  art  ts  "the  tbt-ory  of  what 
OQ{bt  to  be  done  by  governments  lo  improve  production  or  distribution,  and 

*  "  CntatSMliniiprn  liUtr  div  Mr thodv  dor  Social- witwasduftcn."    Voa  Dr.  Carl 
lfat(v>    I«>|Hig:  Duncker  &  Ilumblut. 
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to  provii1«  for  governinentftl  experiLliturc."  No  tloulil  llip  Fnjtiisli  school, 
often  diflcuM  jirncticaJ  prolilems  likw  UxntioD,  ami  llu-ir  usual  treatoipnt  of 
production  is  very  much  th»l  of  im  art;  but  still  thwy  twrnx  rccognixe 
jtoliUcal  economy  except  as  n  science.  Smith,  on  t)i«  cunlrKry,  rocogni/et) 
it  only  as  an  strt,  thuugb  it  was  in  his  liaods,  and  a»  ft  consequence  of  his 
tielief  in  naturnt  liberty,  lliat  it  virtunlly  became  s  science.  Mr.  Sklgwick's 
merit  ia  that  lie  gives  distinct  itnd  equal  recognition  to  both  aspects  or 
branches,  and  conwders  the  economist,  as  economist,  entitled,  and  indeed  bound, 
to  look  at  things  like  a  legislator  and  social  reformer,  as  well  as  )ik«  an 
abstract  9o<;iaI  philosopher.  When  we  remember  how  expressly  Mr.  Fawcett 
repudiates  having  anything  to  do  as  an  economist  with  ideas  of  justice,  it 
omrks  u  decided  advance  to  find  Mr.  Sidgwick  broadly  owning  the  relevancy 
even  of  wcial  or  distributive  justice  in  economical  discuwons.  His  chapters 
oa  that  subject,  in  whicli  ho  touches  on  various  socialiitic  proposals,  ar« 
pArticuiarly  iair  and  judicial — ihcy  breathe  tho  very  spirit  of  justice  tliem- 
nlvM;  aud  he  acutely  remarks  thm  even  the  stiviigest  believen  iu  tJie 
system  of  natural  liberty  boUwe  id  it  at  bottom.  Dot  soloty  because  they  think 
ic  natural,  but,  perhaps  chiefly,  bccftUM.'  thc-y  think  it  just.  It  seems  to  iLcm 
to  givis  every  luau  equal  IVcodoni,  aud  cijual  frceduiu  is  thuir  idea  of  dislributiro 
jufltioe. 

Mr.  Sidgwick  makes  minor  modifications  of  very  uuequal  valu<.'  on  mo«t  ot 
tha  leading  doctrines  taught  hy  English  ecoDoniists  of  the  last  generation,  but 
ejicept  in  the  cneo  of  the  Wages  Fund,  which  lud  already  been  abandoned  bv 
Mill,  he  ?till  aclherea  to  their  main  subsuuice. 

No  room  is  led  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Walker's  admirable  text-boob.  Hi 
aim  is  more  Htriclly  expueition,  and  allows  less  way  for  criticism  and  disc 
uon  than  Mr.  Sidgwick 's;  and  ho  is  a  clear,  thoughtful,  effective  expositor.  He 
Btands,  perhaps,  even  closer  to  tlie  traditional  Kngliah  lines  than  Mr.  Sidgwick, 
though  of  course  he  diverges  here  and  there  on  particular  theories,  and  iniro- 
dtlces  an  iniportant  change  by  treating  of  the  consumpticn  of  wcultli  as  weti 
as  of  its  production  and  distribution ;  sn  addition  whose  nccesait}'  is  rightly 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Sidgwick  also,  though  he  has  not  devoted  a  special 
section  of  his  work  to  its  discussion.  "  U  is,"  says  Mr.  AValker,  "in  the  \\» 
made  of  the  existing  body  of  wealth  that  the  wealth  of  the  next  generation  is 
determined.  It  matters  far  less  for  the  future  greatness  of  a  nation  what  is 
the  sum  of  its  wealth  to  day,  whetlier  largei  or  Bmall,  then  what  ore  the  habitf 
of  its  people  in  the  daily  consumption  of  that  wealth.''  Dut  while  it  is  the 
business  of  the  economi»t  to  ascertain  that,  Mr.  Walker  will  not  hear  of  his 
founding  any  practical  recommendations  on  this  or  any  oilier  branch  of  bis 
knowledge.  "  His  bu.«ine»s  simply  ia  to  trace  economical  effects  to  th«ir 
causus,  leaving  it  to  the  philoaoplior  of  ev>iry-day  life,  to  the  moralist  or  the 
statesman,  to  t«ucli  huw  men  and  nations  should  act  in  view  of  the  economical 
principles  so  eatHblii«h«d.  The  political  economist,  for  example,  has  no  more 
call  to  preach  fr&o  tr.ida  as  the  policy  of  nations  than  the  physiologist  to  advo- 
cate munogamy  as  a  legal  institution."  Who  then  has  a  call  to  preach  free 
trade  7  or  what  then  has  the  economist  a  call  to  preach  at  all  1  Free  trade 
is  a  strictly  econamicul  cjue^tion,  and  for  the  economist  to  abjure  all  interven- 
tion in  such  a  question  would  umply  be  to  isotnte  himself  fmm  real  affairs,  oa 
the  very  occasions  when  he  would  be  expected  to  speak.  He  Ls,  of  cour><«, 
only  concerned  with  the  economical  aspects  of  questions,  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Wulker's  real  difficulty  is  that  ho  cotieiders  these  aspects  to  be  fewer  or 
narrower  than  they  are  sometimes  thought  to  be.  But  the  present  tendency 
is  to  widen  them,  and,  as  we  have  &een,  he  has  himself  gone  with  that  tendency 
so  far  as  to  accenluaic  the  aitegory  of  consumption. 

Prufcfesor  Jtvoca'  shorter  writings— chieJiy  contributed  to  ihia  Keview — 
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luTo  been  collectfsl  hy  his  widow,  and  published  under  th(>  tilJe  of  "Metlioda 
of  Social  ICerorm,"  by  Moears.  Mncmillan.  Two  of  them  buil  been  revised  by 
lumselff  and  nno — hi«  verv  sensible  and  Muf^ative  |^[ter  on  the  "  Aniuae- 
neat*  of  ilio  People" — had  boen  exiend«><l  a  littlo,  with  n  i-iew  to  puMicaUon  in 
this  foru).  The  whole  ooosUtuie  a  nio^  v;iIit;ihlo  AtriMi  of  sLudica  on  iwono- 
mtcAt  ftod  SAcinl  que^tinnA,  hy  a  most  «::ir(!riil  i Tivtfstiii;Kh>r  nnd  fertile  thinker. 
UV  are  glad  to  nuvt  aj^iin  witli  hislvcliire  uii  '•  Indiixtruil  Parinerships,"  and 
to  know  tluit  ho  did  nol  nhundon  tiis  btlief  in  Ihnt  syslcni  of  payment,  io  spite 
of  the  failure  of  tlie  cx|ieriniuiit  of  .Messra,  Bnggs,  on  which  his  belief  in  it 
«u  largely  founded. 


IV.— PHYSICAL    SCIENCE. 


The    Gheat   Rto   Spot   om  Jupjier. 

Tu  dUappoartace  of  the  groai  rud  s\>oi  which  \uis  for  fiva  yuan 
ban  the  mosc  warkod  feature  uf  the  piatiui  Jupitt^r,  liaa  been  folJowed  by 
ft  good  deal  of  theorising  as  to  the  real  nature  and  meaning  of  this  enormous 
onl  marlung.  The  spot  hud  a  sarfaco  of  about  two  hundred  miilionaof 
flqoare  mites — ihut  is,  it  waa  abriut  a«  large  as  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth. 
tn  form  it  was  a  nearly  perfecc  elli)»e,  about  fmir  times  as  long  an  it  wua 
broad.  The  colour  of  this  great  marking  was  ruddy.  As  compared  witli 
cAa  markiugs  ou  the  plunct,  the  great  spot  was  not  at  rt;st.  For  insuuce, 
Atfe  was  a  white  spot  on  a  southern  belt,  whicb  was  carried  round  at  a 
(liferent  rate,  the  gnrat  red  spot  f^ining  one  complete  rotation  on  it  in 
tiiirty-four  days,  corresponding  to  a  relattce  gain  of  6,0UCl  miles  or  so 
pff  day,  or  250  miles  [ier  hour.  Of  course,  ibia  relative  motion  may  nut 
ioilicste  auy  real  moUun  in  the  red  »\mi,  tor  :ill  the  luutiati  may  Itare  been  iu 
white  spot.  Hut  the  obftervaliun  proves  unmistakably  that  there  is 
indoua  activity  in  th«  atmospheric  envelope  of  the  jilanet. 

Among  Lha  various  opiniuns  which  liavtt  heeii  advuit^d  to  rxphtin  the 
fMit  red  spot,  nvnrly  all  are  based  on  tlie  tlieury,  now  (cutierully  admitted, 
lialtiiii  pUuot  Jupiter  is  as  yet  in  a  vrry  eariy  »t.i)^e  oi  pluuutiiry  life.  It 
lus  not  yet  been  proved,  but  it  seems  liiglily  probable,  that  ruddy  markiugs 
oa  Jitpit«r  are  pUces  where  the  clouds,  usunily  covering  most  of  the  planet's 
aufsoe,  have  been  swept  aside,  and  tfarouffii  the  semi-transpnrent  air,  either 
ds  fiery  hot  surface  of  the  planet  is  brouglic  into  view,  or  (morii  probably) 
loatr  cloud  strata  illumiiuitcd  by  that  surlace.  The  late  Dr.  Henry  Draper 
bdined  he  hud  obtained  apeclrowopic  evidence  proeing  that  tho  light  of  the 
mat  red  spot  WH3  partly  inherent ;  and  even  those  astronomers  who  thought 
M  htd  not  absotut«ly  proved  this,  recognized  the  evidence  he.  hod  obt4uned  m 
Uiig  little  »hort  of  actual  dtnuotistnttion.  Of  course,  if  tiiis  were  so,  there 
Mold  remain  nu  doLibt  as  to  liiu  cuudiciun  of  Jtipiicr. 

Ateordiug  to  one  ihoury  of  the  red  .-tpct,  volcuuic  action  has  takim  place, 
tkrovtnj*  into  the  atmospherQ  a  nmss  of  Miioke  and  erupted  materials,  which 
fanned  the  red  spot.  This  seems  un  iiii[)rjb»))lc  thbory.  Another  regards 
^  red  spot  as  the  nucleus  of  oiie  of  the  luiure  continents  of  J  iipiter — n  fiery  * 
liot,tnitsolidilied  mass,  thrust  up  through  gJtsooua  and  liquid  surroundings  ;  a 
tWy  more  reasonable  than  the  former,  but  still  not  very  probable.  The  view 
which  seems  U>  «c«)rd  best  with  the  facta— the  only  view,  also,  vfhich  takesi 
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inlo  account  tlio  ungularly  sym metrical  ioriu  of  tbu  red  marking— ia  tluit 
which  rugurda  it  as  due  tu  lUo  cjicupuuiml  hunt  ol'u  lurga  trnci  of  the  plaiicc'ii 
BurfucR,  ciiu^ng  a  mighty  «yclunic  diiiturbtiutfu  ul)uvoUii*  whulo  i>rUial  rvgioo, 
in  such  son  that,  butli  through  ibtt  gtuut^jr  liuut  unU  tJiugrcsl  whirliDj;  storm, 
the  iitmoitphere  above  it  woa  kept  clmir  of  clouds. 

In  nny  cnsc,  it  is  iinpoasible  that  a  planet  euwrapped  in  nii  atmosphere 
ao  deep  and  »n  disturbeil  ab  this  great  spot  proren  the  iitniogphere  of 
Jupiter  to  be,  cnn  be  the  abode  of  living  creatures. 

Ffir  my  own  part.  I  am  dispo<;ed  to  rc-^nnL  the  aurfnco  which  forma  the 
visible  disc  of  Jupiler,  as  not  only  far  nbovc  any  renl  nolid  or  lic)iild  surface 
he  may  hnvc,  mil  also  as  above  the  limits  of  hts  atmosphere,  proi>erIy  so 
called.  Whtn  w«  remember  that  Tofid  of  Adelaide  has,  in  the  bcauiifully 
clear  air  of  Australiu,  seen  the  outline  of  ono  of  Jupiter's  moons  through  a 
range  of  eomo  twenty  thouaand  mile*  of  the  planet's  globe  (a*  the  planet 
appears  to  iifi),  it  becomes  clear  that,  to  a  depth  of  soveral  thouaand  miles 
belovr  the  visible  aurfaoe,  the  matter  forming  the  globe  we  see  mast  bo 
very  sparsely  dispersed. 

Thi-t  also  accnrda  with  what  Wofeasor  G.  II.  Darwin  has  shnwn  respecting 
the  interior  of  Jupiter  For  it  follows  frnin  the  observed  inovemenU  of 
the  aateliibe^  of  Jupiter,  that  iho  centnd  portiun  of  tlmt  n-gion  of  .viuice 
which  vtd  adi  the  glo1)e  of  Jupiter,  hi^i-ause  hia  visible  surface  bounJs  it, 
ii  very  much  den»«r  than  the  rest.  This  practically  amounts  to  proof  that 
the  surface  of  Jupiter's  real  (ilobe  lies  tbonwinds  of  miles  below  thi>  risible 
surface.  Now  the  known  laws  of  gajwous  prewture  forbid  our  believing 
that  a  continuous  Htmonplivrc  tliousands  of  miles  in  depth  can  surround  a 
planet  exerting  like  Jupiter  an  attractive  furce  very  mucli  greater  than  Uut 
exerted  by  the  earth  on  her  atmosphere. 


4 


Slowihq  op  TiiR  Eautii's  Rotatiok. 


It  is  well  known  tliat  Professor  G.  Darwin  has  associated  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a  now  theory  of  cosmicat  evolution  with  the  gradnnl  retardatioQ 
of  the  earth's  rotation  spin,  and  consequent  lengthening  of  Uic  day.  K{r.  E. 
Stone,  formerly  chief  usaistaut  ut  Greenwich,  and  now  the  head  of  the 
Radeliffe  Observatory,  Oxford,  has  just  publiahcd  some  calculations,  which 
though  they  do  not  actUHliy  disprove  the  change  in  the  eartli'a  rotation  rate, 
throw  grave  doubt  on  the  only  direct  evidence  ever  recognised  iu  its  favour. 
A'hen  it  was  found  tliat  Hansen's  lunar  tables  do  not  accord  with  ihe 
evidence  reapecting  the  moon's  niovenienla  derived  either  from  actual  o1.«er- 
vation  ur  fi'oin  the  atudy  ot'  ancient  eclipse*,  it  v(as(  auggented  in  explanation 
of  the  dincrepancy  (correapotidiug  to  an  apparent  gain  of  the  moon  on  lier 
calculated  (ilace),  that  it  may  \w  apparent  only,  and  due  to  chimge  of  the  rato 
of  going  of  our  great  terrestrial  timepiece  the  varth,  by  which,  of  course, 
we  time  the  moon'a  movements.  Uelauiiay  showed  that,  owing  to  the  move- 
ment of  Uie  tidal  wave  in  a  direction  oppusite  tu  that  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
the  rotation  rate  must  diminish,  tliotjgli  very  slowly.  Sir  George  jlirj',  going 
through  the  snme  process  of  iuijuiry,  obtained  at  first  a  negative  result,  but 
later  reoogniied  the  exiatenoe  of  certain  terms  indicating  a  retardation. 
Since  then  it  has  been  regarded  as  an  accepted  doctrine  that  the  length  of  the 
day  muGt  gradually  iucrease  until  the  duy  is  as  long  as  the  lunar  month. 
Nay,  Profeseor  Ball,  Astronomer  Koyul  for  Inland,  goes  further  than  thia. 
and  considers  that  the  sobr  lido  must  eventually  kmuihen  tlio  day  till  it  is 
c()Ual  (o  the  year,  overlooking  apparently  the  fact  that  the  lunar  aeciuu   will 

Cveot  any  increase  beyond  the  length  of  a  lunar  month.     But  Mr.  Stone 
found  reason  for  believing  that  the  di»cordsnee   between  theory    and 
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eltiervation    wbicb    hu    beeo   thrown    oq    tbe   «anti's   roULtioD,  does   Dot 

tisn,  90  iiiAl,  "  so  Iw  as  we  kuow  at  proMtit,  tlio  liuio  of  ihe  «arllj'6  rubiliuQ 

cou«UiQt."     If  bU  cnlculKtioii  shoulii  bu  e»iiliriuuii,  it  woiUil  uot  prove-  tiiAt 

ia  no  reUrtlatiofi  io  liie  tHTilia  roUiticii,  but  ibat  ihe  longih  of  iLo  day 

Et^Miiifing    much    moro    eJovrly  lima  liiut  U-«n  aajjpoGwl — too    elo>rl^*,  lu 

to  be  recognized. 

Tnt  CiimcAL  Poixr  or  Gases  and  Liqcim. 

^*    ^1.  J.  Jamin  boa  advunced  a  somewhut  new  view  as  to  tbe  criiical  point 

of  liquetiable  gascft.    This  point,  ns  is  well  known,  i»  that  at  wliicli  u  Aubfttance 

extsta  indifferently  aa  gns  or  liquid,  very  slight  ohangoti  of  pressure  or  tcoi- 

ijienture  sufficing  to  cnuse  ic  to  pan  from  tbe  gaseoiu  to  tlio  liquid  form, 

from  tbe  liquid  form  to  ibe  gtueouft.     >I.  Jnmin  dt^tines  ibe  uriucal  point 

as  tiuki  ii?mperaturo  at  wliicb  n  tiipiid  baa  tho  eamo  densi^  04  iu  vapour 

at  s;Uuration  point.     But  he  niuintiiina  that  the  general  Jaw  of  vnporizulion 

not  intj^Tniptcd ;  tbo  lii^iud  coiuinum  10  bu  at  itfl  poLut  of  ebullition  and 

it*  mo^cimum  tension;  if  it  is  no  longer  vi^iblo  it  is  b^causo  it  is  mixed 

ritli  lb«  gas  in  wbicb  it  floats  (i-x^auseof  tbe  equalization  uf  the  densities), 

when  the  toiiiperatui'c  coatmuea  to  increiuo    the  tension    continue!)   u> 

increase,    r<>niatoing  nt  a  niaxiiiiuui   until   tbe  litjuul  is  entirely    vaporized; 

then,  and  tlien   only,  the  space  c<'a.iea  to  be  wiiurated,  and   tbe  presMire  tn 

be  limited;   tber«   remnina  but  dry   vapour,  n  gua  deliniteiy   removed   from 

.the  point  of  nqncliiction.     Practically,  tln-refori-,  M.  Janiin  detiiux  l!ie  l■■>:i^- 

tnce  of  a  condition  int«rm«diutu  to  the  vnfioroiM  inid  the  litjuid  utatuft. 


Toe  Motion  of  Siitics, 

F«w  UneB  of  reMarub  in  modeni  times  are  more  curious  than  tlie  inquiry 

into  tbe  movements  of  approach  and  reocoaion  of  stars.     The  probkiu  HWinH 

•t  A  first  vi«w  a  hopelea  one,  seeing  tbnt  from  tho  known  di«[ance.i  of  the 

and  team  ibidr  recognized  rutc«  of  cbwnrt  motion,  it  it:  nianifeM  l)mt  in 

leaamils  of  years  no   HUir    could    bcL-oiuo    pcrcopUblv    brighter  through 

or  pflrceptil>ly  fainter   through    rcuo^^iun.     IIow,    by   means    of 

lie  aualyaia,  tbe  problem  hiiM  biren  deal:  with,  and  much  mora 

>rily    ili&n    the    problem    of    thwart  movctueuia,   whicli    seems    fo 

ineh  easier,  I  liare  cxpltuned   in   my  "  E&uiys  on    Astronomy."     (1  may 

['Mia  Io    passing  that    I    wroti!    that   oxpianuilon    before   aa   y^t   I    knew 

fHut  Dr.    HuggioB,  our   irreat    s[tectro»copi<u,    was    endenvouriiig    to    tipply 

lAe  raeehod,    and    in    fact     before    tbe    vuluo    nf  the   method    had    hiMjn 

editrwUe  publicJy  Indicated).     Siriua  was  the  firat  stjir  whose  motion  in  thii 

•iine  of  sight  was  dealt  with  by  tlie  spectroscopic  nK-thod.     It  was  found  thtit 

Sirius  was  receding  at  the  rate  of  some  twenty  miifs  ]>er  W'cond.     Then  oilier 

Ban  were  dealt  with,  among  others  tbe  grnnf.  BetJi.  tinninia,  Delia,  Kp.'»ilnii 

Mart  Z*:ta  in  the  Greater  liciir,  which  werof-'imii,  nsl  had  speciticalty  pn.'diirlod, 

arould  baj^n,  to  be  drifting  all  at  the  Buoie  rale,  and  in  tha  same  direction. 

But  It  BOUD  itppeared  that  the  method  could  only  be  cfftclively  applied   with 

KKh  instrumental  means  aa  are  provided  in  our   great   nutionnl   observatory. 

At  <^re«iiwich,  acconlingly,  for  several  yeiu-a  pait  the  movement!)  of  rcceuiou 

lad  appcuach  of  a  scoru   or  mj  ot'stara  have  btien  syaiouiatically  examined. 

6Uaagis  to  relate,  it  ia  found  Lb.-((  in  tJte  uasv  of  Sirius,  at  any  rale,  tJie  nii>tioii  in 

As  liao  of  ught  ia  not  uuifunn.      it  ha«  liven  graduu>lly  Uiininiahing   of  iM«, 

Onlil  now  it  secmM  likely  U!  change  In^fbi-e  luiu  ■nt4i  »  motion  of  ajiproacb.      It 

lMll>Mn  thought  thtvltiie  iJiuv«^iii*;nU>  ol' th<] 'tttu's  all  except   ihu^e  tiy  uiiich 

we  atai  oirclus    acouod  anotliL-r,  or   both   around  tllfir  cviniuuu  oeuUd   of 
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gravity,  belong  to  journeys,  like  ttnt  of  our  sun,  on  orbiu  ao  vast  that  even  in 
thuuaBQds  and  tens  of  thouimndi<  of  years  scarce  any  re<:ugntzaMe  arc 
could  be  tniTGr»ed,  and  therefore  no  rcoognizoblo  change  of  direction  could 
be  dolGcti^d.  But  if  in  the  cnae  of  Sirius  it  should  appear  that  within  leas  than 
a  Bcore  of  years,  not  merely  a  recognizable  ohango  of  course  ha«  taken  plaw. 
but  the  course  has  ftctiially  been  reverprd  ao  far  iis  iipproach  and  receaaion  are 
concerned,  oar  vitwa  niuat  ho  in  some  degree  changed.  Wo  cannot  consistently 
with  known  Ijiwb  suppoae  that  the  couraen  of  tlie  stars  change  save  undor  the 
influencrt  of  |X)t«nt  piTturbing  force*.  Mut  ttie  only  way  in  which  wo  can 
imagine  such  forcas  to extit  in  t1i«  cvisf  of  Siriu<)  ia  through  the  attmctirc 
innuenccH  of  targe  maitaea  nwir  htm — nuLSHc-s  nearly  aa  large  aa  himself.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  thv  proper  motion  of  Sirius — that  ia,  bia  apparent  motion  on 
the  star  sphere — bad  already  I«d  a^tronomera  to  siiapect  the  existence  of  a  largo 
but  dark  companion  orb;  and  though  a  comiMiuton  diacovered  by  Alvan 
Clsrk  several  years  aince  waa  not  found  to  fulfil  the  ri'ijiiired  conditiona,  the 
explaoatton  was  doubtless  aound.  It  will  be  interesting  to  inipiire  wliat  new 
light  may  be  thrown  on  the  problem  by  the  varying  morumonta  of  Siritis  in 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  sight.  Should  i)ii»  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will  ba 
furthermore  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  a  new  method  for  detecting 
disturbing  forces  within  the  stellar  sphere,  and  therefore  for  dealing  with  the 
arcliiteciuro  of  the  heavens,  aa  alao  with  its  past  history. 

Floooiho  tbe  Desert  op  SiitAna. 

The  possible  changes  iu  ttie  climate  of  Europe  which  may  follow  the  flooding 
of  tbe  Dcacrl  of  Sahara  have  been  ugaiu  the  subject  of  discusaioci  since  M. 
Lcwtp*'  rvceat  and  niori.-  modest  schouie  lias  been  aunounccd.  There  is  one 
upect  of  the  (|ucsLitin  which  haa  notytt,  so  fur  its  I  know,  been  considered. 
It  aeems  tu  have  been  takt-n  for  granted  riiat  tbn  influx  of  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  regions  now  dry,  parts  of  which  lie  fully  a  thousand  feet 
bi?low  the  sea  level  (if  recent  surveys  may  be  trusted)  will  take  place  nearly  aa 
(]nickly  and  an  comfortably  as  the  tilling  up  of  the  Suez  Canal  when  thoburrtera 
which  had  kepe  oat  the  water.t  of  the  Nfeihterranean  and  lied  Seas  were 
succBB'jiTely  removed.  Rut  if  wc  can  judge  from  what.  \n  uhservcd  in  the  case 
of  Niagara,  it  is  probable  that  the  inrush  will  take  sonic  time,  and  b«  acr«m- 
panied  by  sonic  little  disturbance.  Niagara  may  be  regarded  aa  letting 
out  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  into  Ontario.  Considering  tho  limited  amount  ol 
Vfork  done  in  this  way  by  N'iagarn,  and  the  disturbance  and  U[>roar  accom- 
jHinying  that  work,  one  is  disposed  to  await  with  interest  the  cU'ect  of  letting 
the  waters  of  the  M>edit«rranean  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  Sahara,  It 
may  siifely  be  predicted  that,  whatever  inlet  is  cut  by  man,  a  much  larger 
one  will  be  forced  by  Nature  before  a  hundredth  part  of  the  work  of  indraught 
has  been  effected. 

Maohetigu. 

Professor  Hughe*  h«8  recently  advanced  views  about  inagnetisra  which,  if 
fltrcepted.  Will  largi-Iy  nitrify  the  puflition  whic-h  science  ussigiu  lo  this  pro- 
perty, ile  tiotivru  tlmt  where  there  is  ao  apparent  magnetism,  or  the 
ma^iit!ti«m  isDeiitral,  tlivri.'  ii!  not,  as  had  been  supjiosed,  an  indiiTereni  turning 
of  llie  mulf^ules  in  all  directions,  with  consequent  biilmicing  of  inlluence,  but, 
on  ihf-  t'ouirary,  thvre  is  a  perfectly  symmetrical  arrangement,  the  molecules 
(or  thvir  polju-ities)  luranging  ihemsulves  so  us  to  siiiisfy  their  mutual 
tttiraction  by  ihe  shortest  path,  and  thus  form  a  t-ompleie  ttlosed  circuit  of 
attraction.  When  magnetism  becomes  evident,  the  molecules  (or  their 
polarities)   hare  all    rotated   Rym metrically    in   ft   given   direction,  but  thb 
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STBiin«tiy  of  UTaogament  is  Euch  that  the  circles  of  attraction  are  not  com- 
pleted except  through  an  external  armature  joining  both  ]>oIes.  Again,  he 
dows  that  we  have  permanent  magnetism  when  the  molecular  rigidity  retains 
the  molecules,  or  their  polarities,  in  a  given  direction,  and  transient 
magoebsm  whenever  the  molecules  are  comparatively  frei^.  Professor  Hughes 
alio  shows  that  the  inherent  polarity  or  magnetism  of  each  molecule  is,  like 
gnvity,  a  constant  quantity,  which  can  neither  be  generated  nor  augmented  nor 
diminiahed  nor  desb-oyed.  Neither  can  magnetism  be  changed  to  any  other 
fonn  of  force  or  propcoty  of  matter.  It  must  be  therefore  dissociated  from 
electricity,  as  certainly  aa  gravitation  must  be  dissociated  from  heat  and  light. 
Electricity  may  be  generated  by  magnetism  just  as  light  and  heat  (as  in  the 
ctM  of  the  sun)  may  be  generated  by  grnvitation ;  but  electricity  is  uot  a 
fonn  of  magnetism,  any  more  than  heat  or  light  is  a  form  of  gravity. 

R.  A.  Proctor. 
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"ACROSS  CnilYSE":  FKANCE  AND  TONGKING. 


Aenn  Chrv$i,  from  Canton  to  Afandalay. 
18S3. 


By  ArohibKld  R.  Colquhonit.     Loodoa  ;1 


TtiR  intrioaic  intereat  of  the  narrative  and  importonce  of  tb*  rjnesrtionfl  raised 
vruuld  hiivo  iccurvd  fur  Jtir.  Culquliouu's  btx^k  u  wurtn  recepUuu  at  ilqv  tiiiio. 
(doming  om  it  doea  at  a  uinmenl  vrhett  the  iidvt;ntiirti  of  France  U  attractiu); 
nil  eyes  to  tlic  regions  c]u!i<.Tilie(l,  it  vrlll  bo  r«id  &till  mom  widely. 

CiiryBe,  ax  Un*  aiii-itintif  <:»1W  the  rrgiou  of  Imlo-t'hina,  and  M  Mr.  CDl>|ilbouQ 
Dam«s  it  in  ilieir  wakt>.  hai*  lon^  been  an  attractivo  field  of  travel  and  eot«rprue ; 
and  namerous  |irojfot»  fur  opt^ning  up  it«  t.rftdo  lisrs  Iilh^il  iovcnb.-J,  (b«t«r«d,  and 
abandoned,  'nii?  French  have  worked  bywayoftlio  Mekong  and  the  f^ongkoi 
in  the  hope  of  tappiug  it  in  t^e  east,  nrhJlo  ]vogli<iii  Dxplorertf,  ae  a  natural  conie- 
qneiico  of  [iiir  Io<!ation  on  its  oonfincn.  have  been  trying  to  rcauh  it  from  the  wmL 
Mr.  I,'o1<iu1iouu'b  joaruey  naa  conceived  from  a.  new  etaudpoint.  Starting  from 
CiiDttju,  no  deaigDcd  to  asCLTid  the  Sikiaug  to  tbo  cxtremo  wcxterly  limit  o(  navl- 
gation  at  Pt*6,  (roughly  lat.  24''.  long.  IW"),  lo  uiiiko  hi«  way  thuiiioo  by  way  of 
entuuao  acrom  the  C'butt»<i!  frontier,  and  tliencn  again  thruugh  the  heart  of  the 
peninanla.  fay  way  of  Zimrui.',  to  Maulmaiu.  7'hwartad,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
previous  eiploi«nt,  by  tbc  (niineiirt  auUioritiKH  tit  the  frontier,  and  absolutely 
paralyzed  by  the  defection  of  hla  bterproCer,  he  waa  iinablatocnrirout  the  Utter 
portion  o(  litit  whcmv,  luid  compelled  tu  neck  exit  from  Yunnan  oy  niiy  of  Tali, 
and  the  well-worn  route  of  Bhanio;  hot  be  has  none  the  leaa  accomplinhed  a 
iooraejr  reniarkuble  both  for  tho  resultti  achieved,  tind  for  the  difficulties  and 
luurdfihips  wi  phickily  surmonnted.  A  -snr^-ey  of  l..SiX>  miles  of  oomitry,  from 
Canton  to  Tall,  a  great  deal  of  vslasblo  local  information,  and  an  interesting 
description  of  the  rogtons  ItavitnihI,  are  among  the  pmctical  results  of  the  onder* 
taking,  and  ihcaa  have  enabled  tlu  cooiposiuon  oi  two  upeculative  ohaptersj*' 
rcgariiiug  thu  possible  railways  nod  trade  routes  of  the  future,  which  may  be  said 
to  muetiiuto  toe  keriiel  of  the  book. 

If  thetormofcoiiipoiiitionndopted — tbatofwritiughiM  narrative  as  he  went  along 
— involves  oecu^iuiiul  rt;|ii;ttli(>n  iind  dcfecLti  of  liternry  tiniiih,  it  is  well  adapted 
to  give  life  and  nudity  to  the  picture,  and  lo  eultut  tbe  Byiii[K»Uiy  of  the  reailer. 
We  share  the  writer's  bitter  uiuippoiutment  ut  Szumao;  we  Hliare  his  anxiety 
for  hiK  friend  and  <*on>paiiiou,  doi^ineil  ho  niiiiuppily  tu  Htiijcuinb  on  hiv  buiiiewaru 
voyage,  after  BtniggHiig  thmiifrh  hardships  tliatwonld  try  a  eon-'ttitntion  of  iron, 
and  that  must  have  bt't-n  tfrtnre  in  bin  kUiIc  yf  KHfTenuB  and  illDoes.  The 
itinerary  taken  nn  nlong  the  frontier  of  Ton^king  -,  naA  the  citioa  of  Nanniog  and 
Keut^u,  distant  respectively  fourteen  and  six  duys  journey  from  Hanoi,  snggeat 
themselves  as  the  probable  gnthcring  ploooet  of  the  Kwangtung  (iriid  Yonnaii 
levies.  If  China  resolves  to  intervene  in  the  prfseot  Etruggle.  tlescription^  of 
scenery  and  people,  disst-rtatioDs  on  cliinnle,  commerce,  and  topography  increase 
in  interest  an  tlie  travellers  advance.  We  shiver  with  tbem  amid  the  Roaldng 
mists  and  rains  of  the  Yimnan  hilli.  and  shudder  with  them  amid  the  filth  of  tbe 
Ohinose  hostdricfl.    Wo  nuter  vividly  into  their  dilliculLifs  with  their  ser 

*  "  Across  CbfysA,"  «•]».  xvii.  and  xviii,  vgL  ii. 
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diAoaltica  of  conunuiucation,  difficulties  of  traTcI.  Wc  ehare  their  high  apprccia.- 
tk>a  of  the  imowDse  •ervice  rendered  by  Pi'rw  Vial  iu  accompan^rinc  xhem  ftoroDN 
Uid  Barmese  ftoBtier  at  a  mntntBt  when,  literally  onJ  metaplioricBiIj',  thej'  were 
Aidgeriag  tu  and  fru  untl  ut  Lboir  wit«'  uud  to  ucuomplisli  tlic  pasaiii;«  \  uid  we 
CU  aliaoAt  f^l  th«  runt  Wu-y  i>x|ii-ri>tucetl  a^t  tli*-y  Ho&ted  c&loily.  trom  Bhamo. 
daws  \iyb  waters  of  Irruwodiiy,  too  tired  uveu  to  "  obeor^-e."  It  would  be  difficalt 
tolpealttoo  highly  of  tlie  pluck  and  energy  nhown  in  overcoming  difficultiL-s 
■ouvtifliM  amusitig,  Hometiiiiea  almost  nverwhehnin^.  Tulioa  ultogethur.  in  r;ict, 
I  a  record  of  ndveutnroiis  travel,  for  ffrap^ic  description  and  fur  fiilrieaa  of 
lormatioa  ref^rdiog  little-known  pttople  nnd  districts,  "  Acroits  Glir>-8u" 
^iM«T«ii  hi^h  apprecntiou. 

Ur.  Cotqnhoun  evidently  started  with   a  marlcod  proJitootion  in  favour  of 

iw  lin«  hi;   had   mnpped   out  iw  the  trade  route   of   the  future,  and  it  muKt 

^V  admittml  that   the  lactfi  and  argnmfints  addnced  t«U  strongly  in    favoar 

iltl  his  icheme.     'iliis  is  nothibj;  le«a  than  the  cuostractioQ  of  a  railway  from 

Uanlmaln  across  the  heart  of  the   Peiuiiiiula,  traversing  the  British  proviooe 

d(  Teuasserim.  the  wustura  section  of  the  odjoiutug  Smui  proviuoo  dependent 

n  Siam,  tho  eaatem  portion  nf  thi-   )nde{KU<l<^iil  tjhan  Stutea  in  thfi  Centre. 

ind  tcrmiaatiaif  at  Szumao,  [in,  roughly  speaking;,  ■Z'^"  N.  101°  E.),  OQ  the 

Cbiorfte  frontier.    AatiimioKt  as    iVTr.  Colqnnoun    doex,  that   the  enjfine«rinff 

diScolties  will  prove  surmountnhle.  tho  oavantages  to  be  dorived  from  anch 

.(nulffBj  would  tindonbt^ly  be  ({''^"''t  and,  with  the  French  prL'sning  on  the 

laalc  of  the  propomKl  mate  in  Tongkine,  there  in    an  ailditional  tnotivo  to 

soke  this  bold  bid  for  tho  trade  of  the  districts  travemed.  and  of  Boutb-weNt 

Yoonan.     Projwrt*  of  fnturc  extenatou  into  the  regionB  of  China  proper  comti 

■Uo  within  th«j  field  of  view,  but  IhuHc  uiuy  well  he  Juft  for  futuni  consideration. 

Vnnnan  has  heen  tbu  objective  point  of  most  pre^-iouii  eiplorerK.  the  reputed 

■Jirtility  and  niincrul  vruiltb  uf  thu  iiroviuco  baviu^f  caused  a  uigh  ustiuiat^i  to  be 

P'lheed  on  the  vuJue  of  the  tnuio  t(mt  might  be  t>xj>eet«l,  if  |irarticnble  commnni- 

».CRtiQtut  were  established.    The  project  of  a  ru-ilway  from  Itanjooa  tu  Bhamo  has 

'iflnu  been  pnt   forward  in  unv  dm.-ct ion,  vrhiln  Ihi-   oji'ning  of  tliu  Hongkoi  has 

"  «n  ener^BdrAlly  adroc4kt(sl  oii  the  other.     But  Mr.  Colquhoun  urges  ceographi- 

1  and  other  reasons  In  favour  of  hih  own  ocur  both  ihcM^  routes,  which  Heem 

doable  and  weij^hty.     In  the  lint  place,  tbcrc  is  little  doubt  that  the  reanurrca 

Tosnaa  have  Leon  eia£:ifenit«^l,  uud  ihat,  even  wcru  it  otherwise,  tlio  country 

I  suffered  so  terribly  fruni  thf  late  rebellion  and  the  fiestilenc*  which  followed, 

yean.  guuenitionaalmuHt,  ufpciLCti  and  tninquillity  will  be  required  to  enable 

i  re^faiu  its  former  proMpi-rity.     Iniliwtry,  comnii^roit,  almoat  a  population, 

tivu  l-j  Ik'  ro-cri'al*,'d ;    the  mincH  bavp.   in  many  caBcs,  not  been   ru-opcncdi 

Lst  diatricttt  have  be«ii  tlirona  out  of  cuitiviitioti ;  nrhnle  viltageit  are  tennatlesa. 

ie  diatrict  lapj/ed  by  the  Songboi  appears  to  lie  one   of  thoao  which  hare 

JTsred  mokt;  and   tliat  lying  v:kHtward  of  Bhauiu  U  iu  nearly  airaiLar  case. 

That  both  thefle  roatcs  have  valnr  i.^  certain.     Intercourse  with  Burmah  ha«,  for 

tiiri«».    bwsn  carried    on  by  the  latter;    and   Uupin's  journey  proved   the 

cticatiilicy  of  the  former  ;  Mr.  Colquhoun,  inoreover.  found  in  some  districts 

rideucea  of  a  Email  import  trade   by  way  of  Hauoi  already  exiEting.    1'he 

"bysical  c&nRcnmlion  of  the  ooniitrj-.  however — a  eeri«B  of  trcmendon*  valti^ys 

CA'ling  iouiLward — appears  to  render  eastward  extension  in  the  one  coite  aud 

ral  expansion  in  thcothcr,  well  nigh  impracticable.     The  moat  proNt)eFan8  nnd 

^      Ic  di«tricu,  iu  Mr.  OVIiiuIiuiiu'm  eipcTieiict',  are  thooc  of  the  eouUi-weat  und 

antre,  and  tbey  would  be  bt-Mt  spiirouched  by  the  line  bo  suggeata-,  while  the 

itditional  advunluge-  would  bf  seciirLxI,  of   upctilng  up   a  va;«t  truct  uf  new 

Ooontrv,  iuhabiteil  by  a  docile  and  friendly  ruve.  Hiid  hc>  civating  a  new  trade  route 

Ihrough  which  the  commerco  nf   ndrtberu  "  Cbryaii''  would  flow  uutunUly  to 

Hanlniain. 

It  ia  ncceaaary.  however,  to  rejfanl  >Ir.  Colquhoun's  achcme  from  a  political 
uwel!  as  a  commercial  standpoint ;  and  the  diapters  duscribtDg  it  should  l>e 
lead,  to  do  him  jusiiee.  iu  coimoctioo  with  hi«  roceut  article  in  the  SotionrJ, 
SmitK.*  1  endcavoureU  eight  months  ago.t  white  tho  Tougkiog  adventure  was 
lini  in  embryo,  toexplaiu,ia  these  pagv»,  thu  ori^u  aiid  bosia  ni  French  claims  ia 

*  "EBglsnd  and  Kmacc  in    Indo-C'hina,"   liy   tho  Author/ 

jr««wMf  Ktriar,  Jniie.  IWJJ.  J 

i  "The  French  in  Tongkiag:"  CoKTmrORARV  Renew,  NdM 
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Cochin  Chinit.     Tfaom  clniiOH  wei«  thvn   ostcnxilily  confined   Ui  thi*  Buortion 
of  B  protectorate  over  Aonam,  ani\  tho  pacilicntiou   aad    efTectanl    opening- 
of   the  H«d  River   route   to    Yunnan.     But   the   idea  appears   sine*   thi'n    tS 
hare    derelopeil    into    a    ilrf-om    of    Indo-ChinenL'    Empire.    embraciTig    th» 
wbolfl  e»ct»ru  half  of  tho  Peninsala — the  dividing  line,   according  to  a  recent 
spAcch  hy  tho   Pcpntjr   for  Saigon,  beioff  indicat^il  in  the   nioiititainK  wliicb 
sopArato  the  vhIIvvn  of  tb«   Monajn    auo  tlii.!  Mukont;;   ittm  coantiMr  to  the 
west  of  which   ho   aJinils  to  fall  tin^or  the  inflocntrG  of  KnjrloBtl,  whiln  that 
to  tho  out  "  iiiuhI  bolucL}{  tu  Fmuco."    Thvrc  is  u  bvautil'iil  Kioiplicitv  in  tbin  bi-^^ 
HCCtioii  of  the  peniiiituln,  n-hich  muitt  comiiimd  it««lf  to  attv  one  Who  lixikx  at^H 
BritUh  Biirmah  fringing  it  on  tho  wt-st,  and  Annam  as  a  Franoh  colony  vNistiug    * 
it  on   thv  oniit,      Itutlhttrt  itre  conmdrnttitinx  xbitvr  nnd  Iwyond  <:*wn  nrbitrtirv 
lines  of  demELn^aLtrm  and  asaumeil  <:onfijturati»nK  of  tht?  Boil ;  and  M.  Bluncaub^  a 

£Iun  dimctlv  cIhuUph  with  the  principle  of  "  natinnalitifis"  wbicli  his  countrymen 
a-ve  been  fi>reino»t  in  a<lT<iralii!g  at  horn«.  The  moat  proiniHing  acbi'me  for 
rohabilitatinff  and  re-ornaniziug  the  country,  and  rentorins  its  andent  pronperity, 
appears  to  lie  in  foirtenng  th^^  union  of  tlie  Shnn  mct\  nnder  the  IcoJerahip  u( 
Siam.  Qnff«tcd  by  Annnm  on  the  eant,  and  bv  Uurmab  on  the  west,  thete  tnbea 
have  suffered  as  peoples  do  ftuffcr  in  OricntAl  warfaro,  bat  have  rctaintil  their 
natiooiiJ  tuatincut,  anil  rtre  U.-f;inniitt{  ugaia  to  recover  and  coliera  niiicc  tliv  blows 
dcah.  by  England  and  Prance  at  their  oppre^AorH  have  compcllod  the  latter  to 
iilaokeii  their  graxp.  'Vhe  Shun  ^tuton  foruierly  under  the  duiniuijn  ul'  Uucutah 
have  thrown  off  ita  yolcn ;  and  thoKe  neare^l  U)  Siam  appf^r  to  i-ay  that  country 
a  willitiK  allegiance.  Ilritish  p<^li>!y  faroum  the  Pan-Stiauic  iJua,  as  promising 
bext  f<ir  tho  future  wi-lfare  of  thf  cotiiitry  and  itK  inhabitants ;  but  tbu  Fn^nch 
idea,  aa  doiiuod  hy  M.  Bla»fu;iib(!,  would  rudisly  destroy  it.  by  dividing  th«  region, 
and  prDventing  thu  union  of  thv  p«op!i!. 

The  Sbans  thcmiielves  SAcm  a  capable  and  dooiln  race  wel1-i1iRpot<<>d,  and  with 
strong  oooimercial  instincta :  their  country  is  said  to  be  fertile,  and  hsrdly  in> 
fmi^r  in  mineral  wealth  to  thnac  dietrletx  of  Yunnan  which  there  is  so  much 
sirivinK  to  reach.  AH  they  need  it  peace  and  eomniunicalioos;  and  the  startling 
effect  tneae  two  conditioait  nave  had  iu  devetopiui;  trade  and  priiii|ierity  iu  KritiMh 
Barmab.  cuconrages  the  beai  anticipations  aa  to  what  waulj  iblJow  from  tho 
application  of  Mr.  (*oli[uho<in'a  pniicctM  to  the  inhmd  diatrirtA  of  thv  prninHiUa. 
viewed  in  this  light,  the  proceedings  of  thu  Pponch  in  Tongking  asHuine  a  freah 
and  grtater  interest.  So  long  as  we  could  Kuppoxe  their  d««ign  oxtendi.><.l  mwreljr 
to  the  opening  of  the  Hed  Hirer  and  pacificatinn  of  Tongking,  we  coahl  wish  well 
to  the  project ;  but  if  thut  project  is  to  be  -upply minted  by  a  protectorate  which 
tneaoa  practical  onneiation,  and  the  protect><rate  is  to  ex|>and  intu  a  scheme  for 
partitioning  Indo-Chtna,  the  caae  asBumeti  a  difl'ereut  otipect.  We  have  no  each 
design  on  our  own  partiaudshouldhardlybcmorcauxioiia  for  a  contigaona  frontier 
with  tho  Freutih  on  the  Mcnatn  or  thi»  Alckong,  than  are  the  Chiaese  for  their 
neighbourhood  in  Yunnan. 

It  i»,  however,  costing  tar  ahead,  to  anticipate  such  a  c<.intiiig«ncy.  Tungkia^ 
is  not  yat  subdned ;  ana  it  remain.-*  to  be  seen  whether  the  uiie]ij>ected  effort  lUa' 
tank  socma  likely  to  invoLvu  may  not  diMOOiirage  its  atmailants.  tor  tho  prceent^ 
from  more  ext«nded  otmratioutt.  It  ix  quuHtionable  whether  At.  tjha]l>-niu1>Lacour 
has  not  miHapprGhenaed  tho  degree  of  resistanee  that  may  he.  oiTcred,  even  by 
Annam.  It  'm  eipiHlly  ii^ueationabt^  wbtttbir  bo  hiii<  not  niisupprefaended  the 
degree  of  opposition  to  oeeKpectud  from  China,  It  is  tme,  China  is  not  it  military 
nation,  nor  strL-ngth,  in  spite  of  all  her  purchases  of  arms  and  war-ships,  is  not 
really  great;  thrrtM.'t  a  cnrse  of  slovenliness,  a  want  of  thoroogbneait.  a  lack  of 
capacity  for  organiiation.  which  goes  far  to  paralyu-  tho  oiTorU  of  her  guvem- 
ment  to  place  ner  in  the  puttition  her  immense  territory  and  popubitiDn  >ihould 
entitle  her  to  asttume.  Tne  force:*  she  succeeded  in  mastering  at  the  time  of  tho 
KiiMja  difficulty  were  not  impoaing,  either  in  point  of  iliitdpline  or  AnnamoDt. 
and  her  officer?  would  make  a  poor  show  ogaiuet  those  oi  any  Earoiiean  Htata 
in  regnlur  warfare.  Her  more  mtelligeut  statesmen  are  not  altogether  bbnd  to 
t^eao  truthn ;  and  hutb  uu  thtM  accouut  and  from  an  tnatinctive  dislike  to  war, 
would  do  much  to  avoid  it.  Some  teriim  of  com  jiro mine  may  thanfom  btill  be 
found.  But  it  would  bo  a  uiHtukc  to  uHsume  thut  China  will  never  fight ;  and, 
lu  I  remarked  cm  a  former  o.^ca)<ii>ii,  the  progKixed  Hubxtitution  of  a  T*Owerful  and 
military  for  a  weik  and  aubmiHatvu  neighbour,  might  well  disturb  a  letu  oouserra* 
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tire  nation.  Thero  ifl,  in  flufc,  no  point  on  whicli  aho  in  mor«  Hcntitivo.  Tbo 
»ibi>rrliDa,t9  kiDttdoniK  on  her  frootient  app«ar  to  be  resanled  as  so  maoy  bnOen 
to  kcfp  otf  hostile  contact.  We  have  seen  ucr  lately  trring  to  ■wu.rd  off  the  dftoger 
of  Uainiuu  uggrvssioii  in  tlie  uoHli.  bj  pLTHuudiiig  Corea  to  opi-u  it^  porta  to 
tareiga  interociume.  and  bo  engagio^j  other  interests  in  the  mainten&noc  of  its 
btegrity.  It  h  this  instinct  and  this  policy  that  moke  licr  iuHiat  so  HtronKly  on 
ngus  «  aiutcniiity  wkicli  itinutno,  in  tiuch  a  coao,  pnictical  &*  well  an  historical 
fun*.  It  ia  therefore  in  tlie  last  deforce  ualikelv  tnat  she  wiU  uUuw  tbo  FroiicU 
to  bttall  ttiemxelvL's  on  h^r  stiiithcm  frantipr  without  an  effort  to  prevent  it ;  And 
it '»  certainly  io  lier  [>ower  to  make  the  occui)atioD  oE  Tongkinjj  a  very  disagree- 
kUe  anil  esbaoBtiag  proems. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Coliiuhoun'*  book,  irith    itii  excellent    maps,  oomos 
opportonely  to  extend  oar  knowledae  of  this  most  interestinB  region,  and  sufn^vts 

Jitftiotts  of  fatnro  policy  in  which  the  fortuncii  ot'  Tongking  and  tke  poaaiUe 
orelopDteiit  of  FroDch  ootorpriM  a«snni«  a  neor  ioterett. 

B.  S.  GrSDBV. 
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lift  of  Lord  Lavnfne*-  By  R.  Tlottworth  Smith.  lE.A.  (Smith.  ElderiCo.)— 
tikit  wul  rank  among  onr  great  bin^ra]>hit>i.  It  ts  docbttul  wliettii^r  Mr.  Smith 
tfctu  b«cn  more  fortunate  in  his  sobje^^t.  or  Lord  Luwrenco  in  his  bio^raph^r.  The 
\mna  Mr.  Smith  narrates  in  ouv  of  hii^h  pvreixiul  ucid  hitituncul  intr-rust.  and  be 
twnitts  it  with  spirit,  with  eicoUcnt  judgment,  and  literary  felicity.  He  »eem> 
^lobsrc  had  copious  iiiutL-riuls  fur  all  piirts  of  Lord  Lawroace'tt  life,  and  he  has 
ktimni  and  arranijeil  thrni  vi^  Mkilfiillr  ;  iinr,  though  dt-uling  often  with  pnblic 
I'tmUand  pnblir  jwllcy.  does  he  ever  for^'i  that  ho  is  wntmij  btocraphv.  iind 
'  mthktory  or  politice.  The  powerful  and  impu'ssiye  (iRure  of  the  i^rretit  Anglo- 
hijin  i«  always  kept  before  ns,  and  by  touches  dravn  from  many  iwitrceji.  fmm 
Xwl  lAwrenoe  a  letterv,  from  remiiiiRCences  of  friends,  from  State  papers,  Mr. 
niUl  giTM  Ds  a  well-defined  and  well  tiltcrl-in  i>nr1rait  of  tbi'  man  in  all  rdations 
'  life.  It  is  impoasible  to  do  justice  to  iiuch  a  b<^ok  here.  It  touchea  od  almoHt 
point  of  Indian  administration,  and  aupplips  many  cvidenc«a  of  the  far- 
I  sagacity  as  well  as  the  daring  of  onr  greatest  Lndiaa  Viceroy, 

Lift  and  AeJiinevumtg  of  Edward  Henry  Palmtrr.  By  Walter  Bcsant.  M.A. 
y^Mr.  Beitaut  luw  certainly  nucceed^i  in  the  first  and  moHt  diHiralt 
the  liiojfranher ;  he  conveys  to  onr  mind  a  yivid,  intollif^ible,  lasting 
siyn  of  hiK  giftwl  and  ntningciy-fiilpd  friLind.  IjittV  »o<'-nunL,  indited,  la 
I  of  the  Professor  in  af.mn  imfjortant  relstiftna  of  life,  but  the  porvitive  and 
icteristic  elements  of  bin  truly  iiiiiiptc  irtdiviiltiality  arv  all  there.  The  book 
resdl  almost  like  a  tale.  Thereat^  strange  •-'omliniations  in  the  man  himself — 
the  Oriental  combination,  for  example,  of  the  scholar,  the  menmerist,  the  conjuror 
—sad  stnuifce  things  an^  always  happening  to  him,  cnrions,  improbable,  unex- 
fTted  experiences  and  traniiitioDB,  down  to  that  final  destiny  that  sent  a  quiet. 
Aetry  student  from  his  books  and  the  fnenda  who  loved  him  so  wl-11,  to  avert  a 
nuBgof  disturbed  tribes  in  the  Knit,  to  die  a  ^itningc  death,  and  he  Intd  at 
lot  affl<Mf[  military  heroes.  Palmer  was  not  only  an  Orii?ntahstof  the  first  rank, 
Iwt  an  Ctrumtalist  of  the  rnri'st  kind,  for  the  rieb  and  subtle  syni;)uthetic  uatare, 
skieb  wan  the  Hecret  of  so  much  of  the  )>ower  and  rbarw  of  the  mau.  was  also 
inoBK  other  ibin^^  nu  eHectivu  inslrnnicnt  of  lin^piistie  scholarship,  Hia 
Itammit  was  theretuie  no  mr.m  affair  u(  rootx  and  iiiQtixiims  and  syntax,  bnt 
bnathed  the  life  and  toelings  at  the  many  peoples  and  tanguex  it  embraced. 

Xerii  Jmerirti,  Kdit«d  by  Profesflora  Hayden  and  Selwyn.  (Stanford). — This 
Bfw  tontribalion  to  Mr.  Staiford's  "  Compendium  of  Uooaniuliy  and  Travel,"  ia 
tawd.  like  iU  pn^(^Me«»on^,  on  n  trannlatJon  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane,  of  the  oorre- 
spgndias  portion  of  Von  Uellwald's  "  Die  Erde  und  Ihre  Volker ;"  bat  this  baa 
bfea  so  mnch  enlarged  in  the  procesH  of  revision  by  the  Editors,  Professor 
Hajdenof  the  United  States  Qeologioal  Sarvey,  and  rioleetor  Selwyn  of  the 
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Geologiea]  Snrve^r  of  Cnnivlii.  that  it  npp^rs  nov  "  u  to  all  iot^'nti  aad  yor- 
poB«s  8  new  and  orifrinal  work."  It  is,  on  the  whole,  an  cir«ll«iit  and  skilful  rlif^sb^ 
of  tho  gwtirrnphj^  ami  ytatidtici  of  the  two  f^eat  counttica  in  Xorth  Amerifi 
thouuli  tbu  p>tati»tical  information  is  too  meagre  nn  «onie  points,  consiJerin 
their  importance  from  a  British  point  of  view.  Th«  sentence  or  two  on  thi 
whualcropof  Aiooricaiti  neitlicr  full  ijnough  nor  exact  moiigb,  anJth^  prpJiction 
they  open  witti,  tliat  "of  Iat«  ycarf  wheat  capeciaDv  ban  been  grown  to  sunh  an 
extnnt,  that  AiiKTica  mny  yd  etitvr  tho  EurODL-aa  iiiurki't  ii3  tlic  moHt  fonntdablc 
future  rivHl  of  Russia,"  w  behind  the  tiuiP  or  day.  A  feature  of  (jrcwt  value  in 
the  book,  is  its  nntnerooH  cispn,  not  merely  (r^irrnphical  mapii.  but  physical 
mapH,  geological  maps,  ruin  maps,  population  in^]i«,  railway  ninp»,  nil  adniimbl 
executed. 


i 


IBwi'rtrt  Earpmmeft.  By  A.  Gall«nea.  (Chapman  &  Hnll].  Mr,  Ciill<'0_ 
liaa  made  five  leoffthened  v»it«  to  Spain  at  important  junctures  during 
the  last  fiftwn  year*,  and  now.  at  the  irags;e!<tion,  it  BOfma,  of  an  anoOTmonft 
letter,  be  has  put  together  his  reminiscences  of  what  he  saw,  heajnl,  and 
thonght  in  the  course  of  thcuo  viBitf,  into  the  two  considerahlo  and  mKhtly 
ToliuDCfl  uow  before  u?.  Mr.  (jullenga  doea  not  nttusipt  to  give  u»  whnt  u 
10  much  wanted— a  thorough  account  of  the  country,  people,  and  in«titution«  of 
Spain,  Hi*  aim,  he  sa-ye,  wiut  merely  to  writt'  a  tni.vi.'ller'h  book,  a  companion  to 
thoM  who  went  abrrmd,  u  pa^ticie  to  thos«  who  stayed  at  home.  In  thm  hr  but 
moreihan  saoceeded;  hiabook  ia  aketdiy  and  liTiily  and  varied,  and  given  yon. 
into  the  bargain,  a.  good  deu)  of  niiHcvllnni-nun  infortuiitioii  aliiiiit  1.1u<  history  and 
politics  of  the  peniDanla.  On  tlie  whole  he  thiuLti  thoi^e  are  wrong  who  allege 
that  Spain  has  tnmvd  over  a  new  ^«»i.  Church  ti-nd  Goverament  avu  xs  corrupt 
aa  ever ;  but  he  owns  that  trade  and  general  vocurity  are  coii«ideralJy  ht:tt«r  than 
they  wtre  when  he  first  knew  the  country,  and  he  believes  the  people  to  be  bettap 
than  thtir  institutiona.  There  mnet  he.  he  thinks,  a  good  deoJ  of  private  virtue 
iu  tlicm  to  have  witiist>xid  so  long  the  conntant  xcandal  of  no  much  public  coft 
rnptJon.  But  nothing  is  more  common  than  tbc  co-o-visteticc  of  public  ccrrnpticoi' 
and  private  integriiy,  becausu  public  corruption  aCTLcts  only  the  limited  claasea 
who  are  brought  into  a  piwitiim  to  profit  by   it.     1'bt'  Tvai  have  little  contact 
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Jittnair  of  Lord  TTaiheri^.  By  Rev.  W.Tl.  "W.  StcphcoB.  (Bentlcy).— ThaS 
death  of  Lord  Campbell  bus  uotrmuoved  the  new  terror  he  was  tiaid  to  hftve  addcq^ 
to  deatli  for  the  Cbnncelliira,  hnl  only  changed  the  inNtmmcnt  of  its  exercise.  Inl 
Ute  prcaant  case  a  well-meaniuR  hut  unskilful  nephew  ba«  written  a  lifo  of  Loi^  I 
Chancellor  Hathorloy,  which  will  have  »  doublfnl  effect  upon  his  uncle's  reput^l 
tioD.  Kuw  niputatiooi,  in  fact,  could  stand  the  publication  of  everj-  letter writtea-^ 
to  a  private  friend  -luring  somo  »i»ty  years,  and  every  sonnet  written  to  a  wife  afj 
an  amiual  birthday  lrihut«,  fruoi  the  Jinst  dotai;e  of  love  to  the  second  dotnge  of] 

SB.  They  prove  the  tenacity  of  Lord  Uatherley'«  friendship,  of  his  domes 
ectiun,  of  tiiarelieions  convictiuns;  but  thoy  might  have  proved  all  that 
««11  by  oainplo.  The  letters  to  Dean  Hook  am  not  only  often  too  COtnmOQpli 
for  republication. bnt  to  make  them,  us  Mr.  Stephens  does,  the  stn^ihtot'hiit  Uiol^] 
is  miu'cly  toprenint  to  us  Li>nJ  Hatherley  am  be  wim  to  Deiin  Ilook.  instead  of  Iiordtl 
Hiitherly  as  ho  was  to  the  world  in  general  in  the  varlona  ini|u>i-tant  rclivtiasn 
be  occupied  in  life-  Hi*  wife  once  iuspirod  bira  fci  an  epigram  much  bappieij 
than  hid  sonnetft.  Dining  at  Trinity  in  hia  Chancellor  dnvH,  he  Miid  that  thm 
day  be  bocamca  Fellow  of  Trinity  was  the  proudvst  and  happiest  day  of  hiit  lili; 
«xoept  one,  and  that  wan  the  day  on  which  he  ceased  to  be  a  rVIlow  of  Trinity." 

A  J}icii"uani  nf  the  Anniiymi-uii  ntict  I'lirwliinifmout  I.ilmthirf  of  f?n 
Jirifnin.  By  the  late  Samuel  Ualkctt,  Keeper  of  the  Advocate's  Librar^^ 
Edinbnrgh  ;  and  th>.'  latv  Kev.  John  LMing,  M.A  ,  Ijibrarian  of  the  Ngw  College 
Library,  Kdinbnrgh.  Vols.  1,  and  11.  (Edinhnrgh;  Paterson.) — England  la 
pecoliarly  rich  in  nnoDymouv  and  pwndnnyinou"  literature,  from  the  iiectanan 
theology  of  the  times  of  intolerance  to  the  political  immphlets  of  lust  century,  and 
the  novpl-writiDK  of  the  present  day,  M.  Oltasles,  the  eminent  French 
bibliogmphcr,  snys  tlint  "'  in  thj>  whole  hirteiry  of  literatnrc  there  is  not  a  more 
fantastical  group  of  whimsicalities  than  that  of  the  iSngUsh  ptnuudouyme.  wbich 
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abcaud  between  168S  adiI  1800."  Yet  never  till  now  haa  any  attempt  bcea 
Made  to  catAlogii?  ta  rli>«cnlip  11i«ki,  wliilo  coimtricd  mticli  inferior  to  our*,  in 
both  the  eitont  n&d  the  intorest  of  tWir  anoDyinoii!*  literntinw,  not  nnly  Frano<> 
ud  G«nnaiiT>  '>i)t  even  It^v,  Kubhib,  and  Swadeo,  have  Iod)(  possesned 
eicattuDt  vroAi  of  tlie  litnJ.  The  tliutioDiUT  of  Meeitn.  Hulkctt  nod  Ijoitu;.  tiro 
jtiiisntRhe<i  Kdinburgh  libmrians.  most  enectimlly  remove*  tliis  reproooli.  It 
|b  iTork  of  permivaoDt  importanu«.  n&d  will  tftlcc  ita  plaw  bcaidc  Barbicr  atwl 
iijft,  »ud  otbpr  standard  boolcn  of  bibliograi^iy.  It  uroKc  out  of  tlie  nutew 
hich  Mr.  Ualkctt  wm  first  obliged,  for  want  nt  sucb  a.  work,  to  make  for 
i  own  guidaacK  in  bin  duties  n*,  librarian,  and  which  hu  tlioii  collected,  with  an 
eye  to  the  )>r««pnt  publication,  from  tliM  veur  ISTiG  till  his  death  in  1S71. 
materials  wero  carichei]  by  Iho  coUecUona  miule  during  fiererul  years  by 
H.  B.  WhvaiVy,  by  the  co-opvrntion  Hnd  aMKiotanrtt  of  various  otb<T 
lioritiea,  and  a(tvr  bia  dualh,  hiH  pioUR  task  waa  (?nnLinuf>d  for  ten  years  mori* 
j)hvra«%c«iiru1«,induKtrions,aD<ll4>arnc>i  at!  bimsplf,  Thv  work  tints 
tho  rpsulta  of  some  thirty  years' honoat.  loTiui*,  and  widely  assisted 
.  by  tl»oron([hlj  competent  h&udi,  and  may  be  taken  to  be  as  com- 
and  exact  on  uocount  oi  the  sabject  M  the  prcacnt  Btat«  of  our  informotion 

Tht  SM«  in  it»  Rtlotion  to  Trati^.    By  T.  H.  Farrer ;   Local  Government.    By 

.  D.  Chalntcrs.     (Macmillan  A  Co.). — Two  aew  vol(une<i  of  the  EttgUtth  Citizen 

.  matin  U»^r  appfarancti,  and  th<!y  an:  quite  w]ual  to  their  prfdeccHii>rti, 

I.  Fairer  showN  na  a  phenomenon  that  would  be   tbought  HinKular  nbniad, 

kbateauemt  deeryins  cootnilizution ;  but  he  gives  for  bis  opposition  the  very 

lix»i  fviiSfin  that  he  has  "  itfCTi  iMc)rc!  nf  tin;  ■lifBrnUicit  nod  wcaku*n»  of  cvntnil 

Ifcrfnitnent"  than  moet  other   men.     His  npinion,  therefore,  hait  nn  individual 

TiiJii«,  bfcause  it  is  based  on  hifi  official  exiwirience  of  ceutmlizatipn.     As  trade 

^d  civilifation  grow  more  complex,  tho  occoxions  for  StJkto  interference  Bcem  to 

"tiply,  and  the  amonnt  of  indnetrial  work  done  by  a  free-trade  GoTernment  like 

m'Knj;Iand,  a«  it  is  brought  together  and  cI'T'arly  explained  in  Mr.  Farror'a 

_^H,  will  iK-rhups  apjK'ar  a  little  aurprifiiiii.'.     \Vu  are  glad  iu  find  a  writer  of 

Ir.  Farrer'n  practical  experience,  Hvi»udin);  bnarlily  tn*  ''  a  muxt  fruitful  siigtf^ii- 

^a."  Mr,  Jurons's  advocacy  of  expcrimentAl  li-pislation.     It  i^  no  easy  task  to 

ffctfribi.'  tlw  1(X»1  ooTemmeiit  of  Kuglacid.on  vhn-h  wr  arii  tuuijht  m>  much  of  our 

rd-;pendR,     Tt  is  a  chaosof  anomalies,    ft  is  imU'i'd  all  regulated  by  statnte 

ffven  to  itt  minnti:'«t  drtaiU,  but  thenthat  law  is  embijdied  in  650  diffttrent 

of  g<^nernt  nnplication,  and   Kime  thonsandit  of  purely   local  and  «pciia] 

fitw,  whieh  have  been  paeeed  at  different  timea  durin;?  the  last  sis   cantuni's. 

' '.Ucuidingly.  as  Mr.  Chalmers  wiys,  "  every  pri»ci]il«  tlint  can  be  Htat^d  i*  linhlc 

la  be  olncarect  by  a  dense  overgrowth  of  local  oxcer-'tions."     Mr.  Chalmers  ha4, 

^lio«*r«r,  succeeded  in  >^viu^  an  iatclligibic  and  tucid  uccuunt  of  tliL-  tyst^m — if 

I  vji\rat  it  can  be  called— and  iu  spite  of  bin  modest  depreciation  in  bin  preface, 

tinR  law  books"  has  certainly  cot  ta-kon  from  his  hand  its  literary  cunning. 


tjmitrieitn  PiKiifnV  3fontin7.  Part  If.  The  Tfif^fioJiit  of  Ooivmmeiii,  By 
1ir«tltuifci(m  C.  ForJ.  (Xew  York:  Potnam).  This  is  nn  American  connt^rpart 
^  '1—  -'-r:..»s  to  which  the  two  former  little  works  beloTiR,  The  present  rolnmc, 
.  i  ol  tiie  aeries,  oomprisi.-"  the  functions  of  both  ibc  Frdeml  and  the 
-_„  J .  '■•.'mmvntB,  and  unfolds  them  in  a  clear,  simple,  businesslike  way,  Tho 
Hthot  i*  a  strong  free-trader,  and  severely  condt-mRs  jiol  .-.uly  all  protective  dnriea 
fitpfally.  bat  the  system  of  retaliatory  taxation  that  exi§ts'  in  America  between 
GDfi  State  and  another. 

IctPaeli  and  'Aitidm,  Ry  Willi.im  H.Oilder.  (Sanipsou  Low  &  Co.)  This 
ii  »  oaRuUvG  of  tho  search  lor  the  ill-futod  JeanKfttc,  written  from  time  to  time), 
tallw  form  of  IftU-rs  t(^  the  A'-m-  y'lo-k  Jl'-nrlti,  by  the  corresjiondent  of  that 
/(•arnal.  who  Hccumpauipd  tho  Relief  Ksn^dition  in  tho  Jti/tJ^rre.  It  is  very  read- 
ibU  llirout;Ii(iiit,  and  cuntjiiii*  a  ilne  tuimixtiire  of  udrriiture  and  infuruiation 
lUmt  tribes  and  places  hithprto  hardly  knriwn.  The  Diary  of  Lieulcutuit  J>e 
[jOnif,  the  commander  of  ihv  Ai'irn//",  which  was  found  in  the  ice  near  his 
nekiins,and  was  p<i«t*d  up  njiparently  till  ttio  very  day  of  his  death,  is  a  Hiugu- 
lulf  wl  CMord  of  the  daily  atritggles  of  brave  men  with  frost  and  famine. 
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Thv  Li(r  11/  SchilU't:  Hy  Ileinricli  DiiTiUflr.  (Mftcmillaa). — Th*  prwent.  in  tlto 
fnlloBt  ii«cnunt  of  tho  ]t<it!t  w^  an  yet  iniK-idKR,  and  thnt  is  tho  chief  merit  of  tho 
worV.  Hen'  [liintwr  is  kiiown  hithcTto  mainly  a»i  an  I'labitriil^e  fominentntor  on 
Gf-rman  claarics,  and  he  u  not  a  master  of  thi*  art  of  bioi^rajtliy.  Bat  ho 
KuthiT!)  and  diicusMtt  material*,  anil  if  w«  camiot  ol't&in  fmm  him  any  very  ririil 
imaso  of  tho  tnnn  or  the  pot-t,  wn  can  Ii'arn  a  ^ood  deal  about  liim  in  all  rtiWiona 
of  lue.  W«  nay  add  that  tlic  traunlation  might  bo  a  liHle  ioiproved,  and  tba^| 
«ngmnpga  yerj  conaid^  r&Ltly.  ^| 

Lifitand  Time*  of  PriKi^  VharU*  StuaH.  By  A.  0.  Kwatd,  F.S.A.  (Chatto  A 
Windofl.)— In  n  new  i-dilion  of  his  mcrit'itiouB  "  Lif«  of  Prince  C'horle*  KdwanJ 
Stoart,"  Mr.  EwaUi  tixkt-s  thi>  ojijiorlimity  of  iitldiiiv,  in  an  ari|ifn(3ix,  the  name* 
of  those  who  were  tried  for  complicity  in  Lhu  rebvllioD,  anil  of  cotnpletiug'  tho 
whole  book  by  a  conveaivnt  and  amiile  iniiex. 


NATCRE  ANT)   TnOUGHT. 

Tothe  EilIttirtl/i:HB  CONTEUFURABT   RxVlET. 

f^iR,^I  ank  of  your  courlnxr  apace  for  a  nhart  esplanation  coBCffnuaytwd 
point**  in  thif  criticism  uf  my  last  work,  which  Mr.  Romiuiea  has  don*  nu  tiM 
noiiour  to  mnlce  in  the  Jmit*  number  of  ynar  Hevikit. 

The  first  point  relera  to  my  asaortion  ("  Nature  and  Thouftht,"  p.  237)  that  no 
man  "iovnittigiitin^  the  arKumenU  aa  to  theiam,"  ought  to  W  "impartial." 
The  word  im{)a.rtiiil,  means  "indiflVfrcnt"  u»  w«ll  iis  "juBt,"*  and  whuo  Mr. 
Romanes  attributes  to  me  i*xclu»iv«ly  the  liitter  meaiiiotf,  hfl  appears  not  to 
havfi  noticed,  thnt  in  urd«r  to  r^ard  u^ioHt  that  inttfrpretatirtn,  I  bud  said. — 
"  A  ree)iii){  of  iic/i'jfei-i-nr"  ax  to  wbutber  Kuch  lii^he«t  objvct  of  aspinttion  exists 
or  not  cannot  Irnt  ho  a  defect," 

An  a  mutturof  faut,  it  ix  simply  impo««iblp  for  an  ordinary  man  to  he  indifferent 
with  rcBpflct  to  anv  (jTiefltion  whirh  grpatiy  atT.-«tft  his  bappiDesa  and  prosperity. 
and  it  iH  ubvionx  that  thivrir  are  many  qiiuxtionB  as  to  which,  ao  man  is  iodiHWreat 
or  ■•  impnrtial"  who  in  jjood. 

The  veoond  point  touches  an  accusation  of  plagiarism  (in  certain  pasaageit  of 
my  IftAt  c'hapl.or^  from  a  work  puhliiibM  under  th«  nosnmed  name  ot  Pbyeicoa. 
M!y  reply  18  that  I  happen  to  be  (lerstraally  acqaaint^d  with  Physicui?,  who.  when 
he  confided  to  mc  the  secret  of  his  authorship,  earnestly  reiitie»t<'<l  me  to  be  most 
cart'ful  in.  do  way  to  butray  that  uucrtit.  I  also  recuivud  tno  imprvsaion  that  he 
bad  tomewhat  modified  the  viewn  expressed  in  bis  work,  Nud  rc^cr^ttttd  tbeir 
promolgation.  I  may  have  been  miHtukcn  in  tlita.  and  if  I  find  I  hu.T«  tbas 
caased  htm  diHapjiomtrnvnt,  I  ahull  much  mgret  it;  bat  it  was  owing  to  my 
regard  for  what  (ritrlitly  or  wronglv)  I  Wlieved  to  be  hia  feelings,  that  1  witliheM 
a  reference.  I  should  ollittrwine  huve  madf.  it  aa  Kcniptilously  aa  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Baltbnr.  As  it  happens,  part  of  my  hiat  chapter  woa  expresaly 
written  for  the  siiko  of  Phynicn*  fiiniMOf,  iind  it  was  my  very  desire  to  represent 
his  oil]  arKUincntH  with  pert'ect  arrAiracy.  whirh  made  me  employ  hw  own  ipmsima 
wrba  OB  Qi«  e«prvs«ion  uf  certnin  vittwa  oppoeeil  to  my  own.  and  wbieb  1  deemed 
llDNiLAontLble  and  t'oniish.  It  woiilcl  have  be^n  otbcrwisu  hwl  tlivy  beoa  arga 
ment«  on  my  o^vn  side,  or  such  aa  I  thought  likely  to  relied  credit  upon  thcit 
aothor. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

St.  Geobok  UiVABT. 

*  "yot  partial;  not  favouring  or  not  bia«cd  in  hvour  of  on*  party  more  than 
another;  inditfcrcnt ;  unprejudiced;  disinterested." — tmj>trial  Diftiotinrj/  *,ltlS2i,  vol.U. 
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A  STORM,  not  altogether  creditable  to  the  prudence  of  our 
fellow-countrymen,  burst  out  in  England  on  the  publication  of 
tbf  prorisional  ag^cment  concluded  between  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  M.  dc  Lesseps.  Possibly  many  of  the  .discontented, 
though  atire  to  their  own  interests,  were  not  acquainted  with  tbo 
whole  circumstances  of  the  cose,  and  certainly  uouo  of  them  can 
poiut  out  any  better  method  of  meeting  its  undoubted  difficulties 
tbt  shall  be  consistent  with  good  faith.  Nevertheless  the  storm 
cuolinue?,  abated  somewhat  it  is  true,  but  still  menacing.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  may  be  interesting  to  consider  briefly  what  is 
Ukc  problem,  and  how  far  it  has  been  or  can  be  met. 

The  Suez  Canal,  oommeneed  in  doubt,  has  become  the  most 
inportant  waterway  in  the  world.  The  Dardanelles  have  caused 
trouble  enough  to  mankind,  but  that  channel  ia  now  of  a  merely 
secondary  interest.  Every  year  the  traffic  that  passes  through  the 
bihmuB  of  Suez  is  being  increaacd.  In  1873  the  number  of  vessels 
puaiug  through  was  1,L71,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,095,370,  while  id 
I8&3  the  UDmber  of  vessels  was  3,193,  with  a  tonnage  of  G,81 1,531. 
From  its  peculiar  position  this  gnrat  work  bas  engrossed  more  and 
inonc  the  attention  both  of  statesmen  and  of  merchauts.  Tlie  nation 
that  commands  the  Canal  has  at  its  mercy  a  great  part  of  the  com- 
inercc  of  the  world,  while  the  Canal  itself  constitutes  a  monopoly 
byiug  under  coutribution  the  navies  of  all  flags.  The  Canal  has 
ft;v)litic:Ll  and  a  financial  aa|)eet,  each  connected  with  the  other. 
PuliUcally,  it  lias  been  and  probably  will  remain  a  centre  for  the 
jesWiiies  of  many  fta^.  Great  Britain  owns  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  vessels  that  pass  through  it,  and  it  is  her  highway  to 
India  and  the  Kast.     France,  always  sen^tire  as  regards  Egypt,  has 
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felt  a  deeper  and  more  sulHtantial  concern  in  that  connirj  since  tlio 
great  achievement  of  M.  dc  Leascps.  Tarkcjr,  as  usual,  wants  to 
make  what  plunder  she  can  out  of  Effj'pt,  and  is  more  than  ever 
fearful  lent  her  already  almost  nominal  sorcrcigiity  over  it  majr  b«fl 
lost.  All  other  Kuropcan  Powers  have  more  or  less  »takc  in  the 
subject,  less,  indeed,  than  those  already  cited,  but  still  such  as  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  Heuce  the  extreme  delicacy  required 
in  dealing  with  the  Suez  Canal.  At  every  turn  some  national 
susceptibility  or  some  national  interest  may  be  wounded.  If  wc  are 
sincere  in  our  professions  of  love  of  peace  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a  quarter  such  as  this  is  the  very  place  where  lie  the  cleineuta 
of  war.  If  wc  are  sincere  in  professing  to  love  justice  we  ouglit  to 
rememlMr  that  here  more  than  elsewhere  wo  are  liable  to  he  tcmptedfl 
astray  hy  motives  of  sclf-iutercst. 

The  political  importance  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  suRicicutly  attested 
by  the  fact  that  already  one  war  has  been  undertaken  professedly 
from  a  desire  to  preserve  its  security.  Mercifully  that  war  was 
limitdd  in  its  scope  and  duration.  The  result  is  the  presence  of  a 
British  force  in  Bgypt,  and  the  consequent  irritatiou  of  I^eacb 
susceptibility.  No  sooner  has  the  clash  of  anus  been  for  a  time 
silenced  than  the  other  aide  of  the  question  comes  to  the  frout. 
riaced,  fur  the  time  being,  in  physical  control  of  the  entire  country, 
we  have  to  meet  and  deal  with  certain  financial  and  commercial 
questions  relating  to  the  trafiic  of  the  canal,  which  have  been  for 
some  time  canvassed^  bat  have  now  reached  what  may  be  called  an 
acute  stage.  These  questions  arc  not  directly  connected  with  our 
present  position  in  Kgypt,  but  they  arc  necessarily  in  some  degree 
aficcted  by  it.  Our  action  in  the  matter  will  bo  regarded  by  Europe 
in  the  light  of  our  newly  acquired  authority  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs. 

The  financial  and  commercial  question  is  simply  this:  shipowners, 
and  especially  British  sIiipowDcrs,  complain  that  the  dues  for  transit 
through  the  canal  arc  excessive,  the  accommodation  insntTicient,  and 
the  delays  injurious  to  commerce.  These  grievances  bear  first  on 
the  Bhipowncrs  themselves,  and,  through  them,  on  the  entire  public. 

The  Sucx  Canal  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that,  apart 
from  comparatively  small  differences,  not  at  present  in  issue,  they 
are  confessedly  entitled  to  chai^  the  present  dues.  When  the 
weight  of  the  British  Covernmcnt  was  thrown  in  the  itcalc  against 
their  enterprise,  when  engineers  of  eminence  ridiculed  their 
scheme  as  impossible  of  achievement,  and  financiers  laughed  to  scorn 
the  idea  of  the  project  proving  remunerative,  they  had  the  faith  and 
courage  to  stake  their  millions  on  the  hazard  of  a  doubtful  cast. 
I-'or  years  they  plodded  on  at  the  great  work  without  any  present 
return  for  their  outlay,  confident  in  the  future,  and  even  when  the 
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vork  wut  finished,  and  somethiDg  vas  earned^  it  was  at  first  a  sam 

iasii6lcieat  lo  defray  current  charge*.     Since  that  time  a  vast  change 

hu  oome  over  the  scene.      The  derided  idea  of  twenty  years  ago  is 

now  Bpukeu  of  as  a  masterstroke  of  genius.    The  profits  then  regarded 

as  chimerical  have  bcgnu  to  flow  into  their  coffers.     They  charge  at 

the  preseut  moment  not  a  farthing  more  than  they  stipolatc<l  for 

beEbre  a  sod  vaa  tnrncd,  and  thoy  claim  that  at  the  risk,  wax  tkrira, 

asd  the  bargain  was  theirs,  no  they  arc  entitled  to  reap  the  benefit 

of  tlioir  foresight.      In   all  jiiittico  and  common  scnsOj  arc  they  not 

warranted  in  assuming  tbia  position? 

It  is  true  that  there  i»  an  anomaly  in  a  waterway  of  sach  snpremc 
itiportancc  licing  the  property  of  a  private  company.  There  never 
hat  been  snch  an  instance  before.  It  is  natural  that  public  men 
■bouM  regard  witli  npprchcnsioD  the  prospect  of  sticli  a  colossus 
bestriding  the  Isthmus  of  Rum,  for  between  eighty  and  ninety  years 
to  come,  with  the  right  to  impose  what  arc  undoubtedly  heavj-  dueti 
OQ  tlie  traffic  between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  Bat  the  Canal 
Co«n]>sny  have  not  showu  themselves  unreasonable  upon  the  subject. 
In  t8rt,  M.  dc  LcsscpB  intimated  to  the  British  Government  hia 
willinpies^  to  submit  to  the  Company  the  sale  of  the  Canal  to  the 
Maritime  Powers  on  the  basis  of  its  being  purchased  for  twelve 
oiilioat  sterling,  and  the  pa\'mRnt  of  the  sharehulderii'  dividends 
dtber  hy  au  annual  charge  of  £100,000  or  by  a  lump  eum  corre- 
ippodiag  to  it.*  Qnt  this  proposal,  though  advocated  by  M.  de 
Leaicps,  and  approved  of  by  M.  Thiers,  was  declined.  Nor  have 
the  Company  been  unreasonable  in  the  matter  of  their  charges. 
Luge  thongh  they  arc^  they  rio  not  at  present  represent  a  greater 
profit  than  ia  often  rcn|Kd  from  the  successful  execution  of  a 
baxardotts  and  speculative  undertaking. 

Such  being  the  chums  of  the  conllicting  parties  to  the  impartial 
eonsideration  of  the  piiblicj  a  solution  of  the  diHlciilly  lias  been 
lincRtcd  in  many  inflncntial  quarters.  It  is  said,  Why  slinuld  not 
I  wond  Canal  be  made  ?  Now  it  is  certain  that  sooner  or  later  a 
teoond  Canal  will  be  made,  inasmuch  a.H  the  existing  accomnuKlation 
b[atde[[uate  already;  and  in  view  of  the  rapidly  inorcaaiug  tradic,  it 
mil  a»«urcdly  tie  still  more  inadequate  in  the  near  future.  Some  of 
tkriponcnts  of  this  policy  of  a  second  Canal  go  a  little  further.  Let 
the  Canal,  they  say,  be  made  with  British  money,  and  l>c  a  Rritiah 
coRcem,  or  at  all  events  let  it  be  independent  of  the  existing  Canal^ 
tnd  limited  to  moderate  profits,  so  that  wo  shall  gain  a  donblc 
iidTintngc.  Transit  dues  will  he  vastly  reduced,  and  accommodation 
irill  be  vastly  facilitated.  If  such  a  project  were  adopted,  there  is 
M  (lonht  that  the  existing  Company  would  be  brooght  to  its  knees. 
Wbrtier  or  not   it  is  a  commendable  policy  for  a  great  nation  to 

*  ^Tpt  Xo.  %  1S70 :  Letter  from  Sir  I>.  Laagc  to  Lord  Gruvil]«,  Juno  SI,  1871-  \ 
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reduce  a  private  Compaay  to  such  a  pUglit,  the  result  voiiM  be 
certain.  It  might,  indeed,  lead  to  a  war,  but  excluding  var  and  it» 
contingencies,  the  monopoly  of  the  Company  would  be  destroyed. 

The  answer  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  to  the  project  of  a  second 
Canal  is  very  simple.  They  say  that  a  second  Canal  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  commerce,  but  they  assert  that  they  have,  by  the 
terms  of  their  concessions,  the  exclusive  right  to  coustruct  a  second 
Canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez ;  and  that  as  they  arc  prepared  to 
do  it  themselves,  the  Egyptian  Government  is  precluded  from  per- 
mitting any  rival  Company  or  person  to  construct  it  without  a 
breach  of  public  faith  and  a  gross  violation  of  private  rights.  The 
existence  of  any  such  exclusive  right  in  the  Company  is  disputed. 
The  British  Government,  advised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  tlte 
Law  Oflicera  of  the  Crown,  no  mean  concurreuce  of  authority,  bold 
that  the  contention  of  the  Compauy  is  well  founded.  Emiueut 
counsel  have  advised  otherwise.  The  whole  action  of  our  Goveru- 
ment,  in  making  their  provisional  agreement  with  M.  de  Lesseps, 
binges  on  the  correctness  of  the  view  recommended  to  them  by  their 
legal  advisers.  Hence  the  very  inquiry  into  the  Company's  rights 
becomes  interesting  to  lay  minds.  It  is  not  often  that  the  cobwebs 
of  the  law  are  brightened  by  a  single  spark  of  public  interest. 

Substantially  the  controversy  turns  upon  a  few  words  contained  iu 
the  first  concession  granted  by  the  Khedive  to  M.  do  Lcascps  on 
November  30,  IH')*.  Tlie  words  arc  iw  follows — "We  liave  granted 
to  him  (M.  lie  Ijcsseps)  exclusive  power  to  constitute  and  direct  an 
universal  Company  for  the  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the 
■worting  of  a  Canal  between  the  two  seas.'' 

The  (juoition  is,  aye  or  uo.  Looking  at  this  concession,  coupled 
with  the  others  that  follow,  does  it  confer  upon  the  Suez  Canal 
Company,  or  on  M.  de  Lcsscps,  the  right  to  complain  if  somebody 
else  is  allowed  to  pierce  the  Isthmus  of  Sues  and  work  a  second 
Canal  between  the  two  seas  daring  the  currency  of  the  above  con- 
cession ?  It  is  to  be  observed  that  by  article  three,  "  The  dnration 
of  the  concession  is  ninety-nine  years,  dating  from  the  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  Canal  between  the  two  seaa ;''  and  in  article  nine  the 
Company  (yet  to  be  formed)  is  spoken  of  as  "  the  Oimpany  owning 
the  concession'^  (la  compagnic  concessionaire)  and  the  concession  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "  concession  of  the  Compauy"  (sa  concession). 

The  matter  is  at  large  so  far  as  any  legal  anthority  or  precedent 
is  concerned.  If  any  principles  relating  to  the  interpretation  of 
documents  were  in  existence  in  J^gyptian  law  in  1854,  probably  they 
would  be  the  touchstone  by  which  this  difficult  problem  would  have 
to  be  determined.  Bat  there  were  and  arc  no  such  principles,  nor 
does  international  law  in  the  least  apply.  Ta  fact,  it  would  be  pre- 
Bumptuous  pedantry  to  pretend  that  there  is  any  recondite  learning 
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which  con  aid  in   the  detenninatioi].      If  vre  vish  to  act  fairly  wo 

ou|;ht  first  to  try  and  learn,  from  an  pxamiDBtion  of  the  conct^OD, 

vihkt  it  wa&  thnt  thp  Khedive  meant  to  conicr  ou  M.  de  Les^eps  oti 

behalf  of  ihc  intended  Company,  and  what  it  was  that  M.  de  Lcaseps 

thongbt  he  received  before  he  entered  upou  hia  nrduous  undertaking. 

Tn  view  of  the  conflicting  opinion  of  different  authorities,  nil  equally 

TTorthr  of  respect  alike  for  uprightness  and  for  legal  attainments,  it 

would  be  the  height  of  presumption   for   any  man  to  dogmatize  ou 

the  bare  constnielion  of  the  words  themselves.     The  view  of  those 

vbo  hold  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  of  the  law  nfhcers,  appears  to  ho 

that  the  concession   above  adverted   to  mcmly  defined  the  terms  ou 

wliich  the  Khedive  cmployeil  M.  de  Leaseps,   as  his  agent,  to  get  up 

Ml  Universal  Company,  and  that  when  an  "  exclusive  power"  was  con- 

fared  ou  M.  de  Lesiepa  nothing  furtlicr  was  intended  than  that  the 

Kkdive  should  employ  no  other  ngcnt  for  the  purpose  of  getting  tip 

ID  Universal  Company.     If  that  he  so  it  is  still  in  the  power  of  the 

Khedive,  should  he  he  disposed  to  act  strictly  on  his  rights,  to  employ 

le  one  else-   to  get  up  a   company,   not  uiiivcrsai,  with  the  same 

in  view — namely,  the  construction  of  another  Canal.    This  docs 

teem  very  equitable  towards   M.  de  Lesseps.     Still,  some  light 

rosy  fw  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  such  a  view  even  by  a  cousidera- 

tioQ  of  the  words  of  the  coQcesslon  itself. 

It  ta  generally  supposed  that  to  put  a  true  cunstructioa  on  a 
written  document  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  science  of  the  law.  In 
{fact,  it  is  here,  as  gciturolly,  a  matter  of  mere  commoa-seuse.  Jjook- 
io«  at  the  sentence  under  criticism,  manifestly  the  iutentioa  was  to 
coafrr  something  ou  M.  de  Lefscps  which  he  did  not  possess  before 
—or  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  making  the  grant  at  all — aud 
to  confer  that  something  ou  him  to  the  exclusion  of  other  people— 
AT  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  word  "  exclusive." 

Xow  if  the  opinion  which  is  urged  against  the  view  of  the 
Gorcramcnt  is  to  prevad,  what  was  granted  to  M.  de  Lcsacps  was 
aerely  the  exclusive  permissioa  to  form  an  Universal  Company  for  the 
piercing  of  the  Isthmus.  Hut  AI.  de  Leascps  or  any  one  else 
ronld  form  u  company  for  that  purpose  without  the  permission 
of  the  Khedive ;  aud  therefore  the  grant  conferred  ou  M.  de  Lcsseps 
■omething  which  he  already  possessed.  And  all  other  humau 
beinga  beaides  M.  de  Lesseps  could  form  a  company  fur  the  same 
purpOBC  without  the  permission  of  the  Khedive ;  therefore  the  grant 
is  conferring  nothing  on  M.  de  Lesseps  did  not  even  confer  on  him 
that  DoUiing  to  the  excluaiua  of  other  people.  In  other  words,  if  the 
opision  in  question  be  correct,  the  whole  concession  was  unuecessary ; 
because  M.  dc  Lesseps  already  possessed  all  that  it  gave,  and  the  use 
of  the  word  "exclusive"  was  nugatory,  because  it  was  not  in  the 
pOTcr  of  the   Khedive  to   prevent  other    people    from    doing   what 
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M.  dc  Lcs«ep9  vas  snthorizcil  by  the  coDcession  to  do.  If  this 
the  meauiug  and  intcDtioD  of  the  coiicessioD  EDmethiog  like  a  fraud 
must  hare  been  perpetrated  on  M.  de  Lesseps  when  hj  worthless  a 
grant  was  palmed  dS'  upon  him  as  a  thing  of  substance.  And  if 
M.  (Ic  Leaseps  understood  this  to  he  its  mcaniDg  and  intention  it  i» 
not  likely  that  as  a  man  of  sense  he  would  have  spent  time  and  _ 
money  on  so  frail  a  security.  f 

It  is  a  maxim  of  all  civilized  law  that  bargains  arc  to  be  construed 
reasonably.  If  one  rx>ustruction  of  a  bargain  is  such  that  a  reason- 
able nan  vould  not  entertain  it  if  %o  presented  to  him,  that  is  a 
strong  argument  that  Bomo  otlicr  construction  should  jirevail.  Surely 
it  is  clear  tliat  wlat  both  ]]arties  thought  M.  de  LesscpH  aci|uircd 
under  the  eonccsiiion  was^  in  substance,  the  right  to  make  a  canal 
through  the  1»thmusof  Suez.  And  when  in  acquiring  that  right  he 
stipulated  that  his  right  should  be  nn  exclusive  right,  what  he  meant « 
to  exclude  was  the  granting  of  a  similar  right  to  others.  f 

A  minute'B  reflection  will  show  that  under  the  oppO!<itc  of  this  view 
M.  de  Lcsscps  really  obtained  nothing.  After  he  had  collected  bia 
capitnlj  and  purchased  his  land,  and  got  together  his  workmen  and 
machinery,  he  would  have  still  required  a  further  couccssiou  before 
he  could  set  to  work,  Suppose  that  he  had  done  all  this,  and  had 
been  stopped  in  the  commencement  of  his  operations  by  the  Khedive 
stepping  in,  and  saying,  "IfX..  Ac  T^cssepit,  rend  the  wording  of  your 
concession.  You  have,  indeed,  the  right  to  form  an  Universal  Com- 
pany ^ot  tlie  purpose  of  piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  but  you  have 
not  the  right  of  piercing  the  Isthmus.  All  you  are  entitled  to  do  is  XO'M 
form  the  Company,"  Had  the  Khedive  taken  this  attitude  the 
unanimous  voice  of  Europe  would  have  denounced  his  action  aa  a 
■violation  of  good  fidth  and  a  departure  from  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  conccsaiou.  Yet  thi»,  and  nothing  but  this,  is  the 
reasoning  now  recommended  to  the  Britii)h  Oovcrumeut.  The 
argument  which  forms  the  fuundatiou  of  the  denial  to  the  Company 
of  its  exclusive  right  to  make  u  Cuual,  is  the  self-same  argument  that 
n  above  put  into  the  mouth  uf  the  Khedive. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  couccssiou  c£  ISG-f,  and  the  subse-i 
quent  concessions  and  documents,  if  scanned  jealously,  uQ'ord  colour 
to  the  opinion  that  M.  dc  Lesseps  was  employed  as  au  agent  of  the 
Khedive  to  get  up  a  company,  and  that  no  more  was  iu  terms  oonifl 
ceded  to  him  than  that  he  should  be  the  sole  agent  for  this  purpose. 
It  must  be  admitted,  whieheTcr  view  be  taken,  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  prrcisiou  in  the  wording  of  the  diFFerenl  documents  which  makes 
it  difficult  upon  the  mere  language  itself  to  arrive  at  an  absolutely 
clear  conclusion  as  to  what  is  their  logical  effect.      In  sueh  a  state 

'  'nge,  that  ought  to  be  adopted  as  the  true  construction  wh 
:lie  position  of  the  parties,  and  the  surrounding  circumataaceS; 
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appears  to  hare  been  intended  on  "both  sidea.  Very  few  thougLt  that 
trca  one  C&na)  could  be  made.  No  one  then  dreamed  of  a  second 
Canal.  The  laud  granted  to  the  Company  included  all  Rvailalile  routes 
for  any  Canal  through  the  lathmus.  The  concessionaires  always  con- 
sidered they  had  acquired  a  monopoly,  and  spent  their  money  on 
the  faith  of  that  belief.  These  considerations  appear  to  point  to 
The  intention,  and  ought  to  have  as  great  wciglit  as  any  verbal 
criticism  on  the  exact  voi-ding  of  a  State  document. 

I  desire  to  speak  with  respect  of  the  gcnllcmen  who  cntcrtuin  a 
view  opposed  to  M.  dc  Lesscps'  claim,  but  the  oonclusiotis  arc 
itrange  to  vluch  their  rca&oniug  would  lead  us.  There  is  neither 
joiboe  nor  good  faith  in  aceking  to  cabin  M.  de  liesscpK  within  the 
baits  which  a  too  narrow  construction  im{H>!ics  uu  thu  literal  words 
of  the  concession.  An  ordinary  litigant,  cmlcavuuring  to  place 
goeh  a  meaning  ou  such  words,  even  if  not  dercatc<l  in  his  effort, 
voold  tiU(X--ciMl  ignuniiniously.  There  is  no  tribunal  so  high  that  it 
cau  rule  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain.  The  actiou  of  great 
fowcni  is  controlled  only  by  the  opcratioti  of  public  opinion.  If 
[fireai  Britain  chooses  to  decide  the  matter  in  iier  own  favour,  it  is 
posBible  she  may  succeed  without  war  in  haiing  her  own  wayj 
lal,  if  80>  she  will  succeed  with  ignominy.  The  claim  of  M.  de 
hesicps  and  his  Company  to  equitable  treatment  is  wcH  known,  and 
JtiDore  creditable  to  him  than  to  the  intdligcncc  of  our  past  rulers. 
Tlic  Suez  Canal  is  the  work  of  his  lifetime.  He  undcrtotik  it  under 
drcomstaoccs  of  great  discouragement.  lie  completed  it  in  spite 
of  the  disapproval  of  the  British  Government.  And  when  it  hat 
proteil  an  immense  success,  and  the  navies  of  the  world  arc  reaping 
the  benefit  of  his  speculation,  we  are  invited  to  find  a  flaw  in  his 
title,  to  chop  logic  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  concession,  and  to  creep 
ootof  8  ditficulty  which  is  a  mere  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
peace,  by  refining  upon  words  iu  defiance  of  the  intention.  Such 
cwluct  would  be  unworthy  of  the  British  Government. 

It  is  uot  practicable,  iu  a  paper  like  this,  to  enter  minutely  into 
a  legal  diseussiou.  Brietly  stated  the  argtiment  iu  favour  o(  thh 
Sun  Canal  Company's  claim  to  a  monopoly  is  that  above  indicated. 
But  spart  from  the  exact  terms  of  their  conces^^iou,  the  Company 
liss  an  ovcrurhclmiiig  mural  claim.  When  no  oue  believed  that  a 
Gusl  could  be  made  aoroea  the  lathmus,  this  Company  undertook 
it  on  the  specific  condition  that  tliey  should  he  at  liberty  to  charge 
a  fixed  race  of  dues.  Had  they  not  been  satisdcd  with  the  rate 
ipced  upon,  we  should  not  have  had  the  Canal  at  alh  Is  it  fair, 
OTcn  if  it  is  literally  legal,  indirectly  to  deprive  the  Company  of  the 
Gnats  of  their  bargain  by  constructing  a  rival  Canal  which  shall,  by 
empetitioQ,  force  down  these  dues  below  the  rate  at  which  they  » 
liiEd?     The  Canal  is  of  enormous  value  to  onr  shipoiuir  iutr 
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It  )ias  saved  us  millions  upon  millions  of  pounds  bj  halving  or 
nearly  halving  tlit  route  to  India  and  greatly  reducing  tlic  distance 
by  water  between  utt  and  our  entire  £a«tc-rn  dominions.  It  is 
admittedly  of  tlie  utmost  political  advantage  to  us  with  reference  to 
India.  This  vast  profit,  infinitely  cxccediug  anything  gained  by  the 
Canal  Company,  has  been  acquired  without  risk  of  any  kind  to  the 
British  Governmeut,  and  Indeed  has  been  forced,  upon  us  against  our 
will  by  the  enterprise  of  M.  de  Ijcsseps.  "When  the  Company 
who  bore  the  hniut  of  the  outlay  a»k  for  an  iufinitesimaL  part  of  the  _ 
profit  conferred  upon  England,  and  ask  it  tn  the  form  of  dues  m 
stipulated  before  the  outlay  was  incurred,  we  are  invited  to  beat  them 
down  by  the  threat  of  a  rival  Canal.  'ITiis  would  not  be  creditable  in  au 
individual  It  would  be  wholly  unworthy  of  a  great  nation.  If  the 
legal  claim  of  the  Canal  Company  to  a  monopoly  were  utterly 
unfounded,  their  moral  claim  could  not  in  conscience  be  gainsaid. 
Cut  when  the  legal  claim  is  so  strong  that  the  advisers  of  the  British 
GoTcrumcnt  aa  well  as  the  advisers  of  the  Kgyptiau  Government 
pronounce  in  its  favour^  and  the  moral  claim  Is  so  apparent  to  justice, 
it  is  dllllcult  to  sec  how  any  nation  desiring  to  act  uprightly  can  do 
Otherwise  than  negotiate  on  the  ba^is  of  recognizing  the  monopoly.      M 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Governmeut  determined  to  open  ' 
negotiations  with  M.   dc   Lcsscps.      If  tlie  view  I  have  taken  of   the 
rcspectiTC  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  be  correct,  manifestly  no 
terms  could  be  exacted  from  the  Company  except  such  as  M.  de  ^ 
Lcsscps  chose  to  concede.      It  was  possible  for  the  Government  to<^ 
liBvc  refused  the  terms  offered,  and  it  is  fair  matter  for  argument 
whether  they  were  wise  in  accepting  those  terms.    But  M.  de  Lesseps 
would  concede  no  more  and  the  terms  were  accepted. 

Fair  treatinent  has  hardly  been  accorded  to  the  agreement.  It 
provides  many  and  distinct  advantages  to  the  British  and  other 
shipping.  Judging  from  the  best  available  data^  the  following 
diminutions  iu  the  dues  and  charges  upon  traffic  will  ensue.  In 
six  months  the  transit  dues  on  ships  in  ballast  will  be  reduced  by  two 
and  a  half  francs  per  ton,  or  nearly  25  per  cent.  In  three  and  a  half 
years  the  whole  of  the  pilotage  dues  will  disappear  as  to  all  ships,  ^ 
In  four  and  a  half  years  the  transit  dues  will  begin  to  be  diminished 
as  to  all  ships,  and  the  diminution  will  proceed  rapidly  by  successive 
falls  of  fifty  centimes  per  ton  until  the  minimum  of  five  franca  per 
ton  will  be  reached,  as  against  the  present  charge  of  tcu  francs  fifty 
centimes.  This  scries  of  abatement  is  dependent  upon  a  graduated 
scale  of  profit!  on  the  shares  of  the  Company.  As  the  profits  rise  so 
will  the  dues  be  diminwhwl.  Much  indignation  has  been  expressed 
at  the  high  rate  of  protila  that  will  have  to  be  earned  before  the  dues 
c  '  -ercd.  It  is  pointed  out  that,  though  au  immediate  reduction 
oadc  to  ships  in  ballast,  other  ships  M-ill  not  get  any  reduc- 
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tion  till  the  profits  provide  for  a  dividend  of  21  per  cent,  and  that  tlie 
fuJI  benefit  of  the  reduction  to  five  francs  will  not  be  obtained  till  the 
profits  provide  for  a  dividend  of  more  than  SO  per  cent.  Wc  arc  asked, 
is  not  this  usurious?  At  the  first  blu^li  it  certainly  seems  nsurious. 
On  a  closer  view  it  is  reasonable  and  just.  The  dividend  of  50  per 
cent,  is  reckoned  ou  the  original  value  of  the  share,  viz.,  that  ia  to 
nf,  the  dues  will  not  be  reduced  to  five  francs  per  ton  until  £10 
is  paid  oni  of  profits  to  each  share  of  X'20.  But  the  present 
Tslne  of  these  shares  is,  roughly  speaking,  £100  and  has  been 
£185.  Therefore,  what  has  bceu  stipulated  for  by  the  sharcboldera 
through  ^f.  de  Lcsscps  may  be  put  thus.  "  We  have  shares  each  worth 
£100  at  the  present  moment.  We  will  grant  you  the  reduction 
joQ  desire,  lowering  our  dues  to  a  minimum  of  five  francs  per  ton 
wlien  wc  receive  dividends  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  on  the  present 
ralue  of  our  shares,  and  in  the  meantime  making  proportionate 
reductious  approach  that  10  per  cent."  Inasmuch  as  eacli  share- 
bolder  at  the  moment  of  the  bargain  being  made  could  sell  hia  shares 
tt  their  present  value,  be  is  entitled,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the 
Joitice  of  the  bargain,  to  reckon  the  dividend  not  ou  the  original  but 
OB  the  present  value  of  those  shares.  It  comes  to  this,  that  instead  of 
I  little  above  50  per  cent.,  10  per  cent  is  realty  all  that  is  to  be  divided 
before  the  tinal  reduction  of  dues  comes  into  opcratioii. 

Besides  the  diminution  of  dues  some  additional  authority  is 
looorded  to  the  English  Directors,  an  English  Inspector  with  large 
powcra  is  appointed  and  a  fair  proportion  of  English  pilots  is  to  be 
empJoyed.  J)ut  the  principal  advantage  is  the  construction  by  the 
Company  at  their  own  cost  and  risk  of  a  second  Canal,  and  Great 
Britain  is  to  advance  8  millions  at  3J  per  cent,  interest  for  the 
pBrpoae  of  such  construction.  It  is  believed  that  little  importance  is 
ittached  by  M.  de  Lesseps  to  this  advance.  He  could  easily  obtain 
the  money  in  the  open  market.  Inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  cau 
borrow  money  at  less  than  3^  per  cent.,  the  advance  costa  her  abso- 
lately  nothing. 

Such  is  the  memorable  agreement  of  July  10,  1883,  the  terms 
of  whicli  have  been  so  bitterly  opi»oscd.  Fairly  looked  at  its  conditions 
an  not  unreasonable.  In  any  case  they  were  the  best  that  could  be 
obtained,  excluding  the  {>ossihility  of  constructing  a  second  Canal  in 
defiance  of  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  Company.  If  blame  attaches  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues,  it  cannot  be  on  the  ground  that 
tbey  ought  to  have  obtained  bynegotiation  better  terms.  It  must  be  ou 
the  ground  that  they  ought  to  have  preferred  uo  terms  at  all.  If  no 
terms  are  to  be  arrived  at  with  M.  de  I^easeps,  what  will  happen  ? 
£idier  uo  second  Canal  will  be  made,  aud  the  present  grievances,  both 
u  to  accommodation  and  charges^  will  remain  uual  '-e  Com* 

pany  will  construct  a  second  parallel  Canal  on  groun 
out  any  limitatiou  whatever  as  to  dues,  aoi* 
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their  mftximum  cLnrge.  JSeitber  of  these  consequences  will  suit 
the  wishes  of  commercial  men,  or  serve  the  best  interests  of 
this  countrr.  Is  it  likely  that  with  a  rapidly  increasing  traffic  the 
Company  vill  hereafter  be  less  exacting  than  it  is  now?  Is 
there  any  probability  that  in  the  future  we  shall  he  in  so  favourable 
a  position  as  now  for  inHuencing  the  Kbcdivc  to  facilitate  the  making 
a  fresh  Canal?  Was  it  vorth  while,  on  so  small  a  chance  of  better 
terms  from  the  Company  and  equal  inflncnrc  with  tlio  Khedive  at 
some  undefined  future  time,  to  subject  Erilittli  commerce  meauwhile 
to  continued  inconvenience  and  loss  by  throwing'  away  this  opportunitj 
for  a  settlement? 

Viewing  the  terms  concluded  between  M.  de  I^csseps  and  the 
British  Gorernment  in  this  light,  the  source  of  the  disappointment 
and  opiwsition  now  so  loudly  expressed  must  be  looked  for  in  some 
cause  other  than  the  demerits  of  the  bargnia  itself.  A  few  years 
ago  there  was  little  complaint  of  the  rate  of  dues.  Before  Lord 
Beacon sti eld's  Ministry  purchased  nearly  one-half  of  the  Suez  Canal 
Compnny^s  Shares  in  1875,  there  was  no  complaint  at  all  that  Great 
Britain  was  unrepresented  in  the  directorate  of  the  Company.  Now  we 
hear  angrt'  remonstrances,  not  only  against  the  dues,  but  also  against 
the  disproportionate  number  of  Knglish  directors.  What  is  the  reaM)n 
of  this  change?  The  only  reason  is  that  we  now  ore  in  occupation 
of  Kgypt,  and  a  portion  of  the  mercantile  community  appears  to 
consider  that  having  acquired  Kgypt  by  the  right  of  conquest,  we 
bare  thereby  earned  the  right  to  brush  aside  any  disagreeable  mono- 
polies that  are  in  our  way.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  conceal 
their  meaning  by  those  wlio  hold  this  opinion.  It  is  avowed  in  the 
press  and  by  public  speakers  with  cynical  frankness.  One  illustration 
will  serve  the  purpose.  Speaking  at  the  Cannon  Street  Meeting  on 
July  18,  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton  said  in  so  many  words: — 

**  Egypt  i«  England's  property.  England  has  spfnt  large  sums  nf  money, 
and  has  won  a  supremacy  in  Eg^pt,  and  wc  havo  won  it  fairly.  Ourntly  left 
u»,  and  Ifft  us  to  our«i.-)v«s,  nud  wc  wont  in  »ud  won  it ;  and,  aiircly,  having 
donc^  that,  Egypt  boing  so  important  to  us  as  the  lilghway  to  the  East  and  onr 
colonif^s,  we  ought  to  itsti  it  to  the  best  of  our  advantage,  at  the  same  time 
oomi)eii.<iatit)g,  if  it  be  necc»ary,  the  other  Canal  Oompany  for  anything  ve 
might  take  irom  thetu." 

That  which  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton,  a  deservedly  respcetcd  member 
of  Parliament,  puts  in  such  plain  language  is  a  doctrine  of  sheer 
spoliation.  It  is  tnic  that  we  have  won  a  supremacy  in  Egypt. 
Is  it  not  also  true  that  we  stated  to  the  world  before  the  war  tliat 
we  sought  no  cuclnsive  advantage  from  our  enterprise?  Is  it  not 
true  that  we  entered  Egypt  on  the  pretext  of  merely  putting  down  a 
military  revolt  which  waa  said  to  be  imperilling  the  safety  of  the 
Canal  ?  Was  it  not  owing  to  these  public  profc-iaions  that  the 
great    Powers    acquiesced    in    onr    action  ?       If   wc    claim    to    bo 
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■  naticm  of  honest  men,  bow  can  wc  iu  the  iace  of  these 
declarations  use  our  prcwncc  in  Kgypt  as  an  instrument  for  coercing 
or  menacing  the  Company?  But  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
none  of  these  dcclaratioDs  had  been  made.  Suppose  that  we  bad 
declared  our  intention  to  conquer  and  keep  Kgypt  for  ourselves,  and 
were  thus  unfettered  in  our  claim  to  push  the  right  of  conquest  to 
the  uttermost.  What  sanction  is  to  be  found  in  international  law 
for  iuterferiug  with  the  prirate  property  of  foreigners  found  in  a 
couquercd  country  ?  Internationa]  law  does  not  err  on  the  side  of 
excessive  morality,  yet  it  reganU  private  property  as  sacred.  And 
those  ifho  wish  to  act  justly  will  do  well  to  be  more  honest  than 
jurists.  There  is  something  vtry  alarming  in  the  attitude  taken  up 
by  ft  considerable  party  ou  this  quesliou.  The  public  faith,  the 
rights  of  property,  the  regard  for  the  feelings  of  our  neighbour*,  are 
dismissed  from  new,  uut  upon  any  great  uBtioaal  issue  involving  the 
security  of  the  Empire  (for  the  right  to  use  the  present  or  future  caual 
i«  not  in  queatioii)j  but  upon  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  aud  peuce. 
If  this  is  the  political  morality  of  the  future,  the  days  are  gone  when 
Knglish  honour  and  integrity  can  be  respected  abroad. 

Those  who  douot  sec  that  houour  precludes  us  from  making  short 

work  of  the  Suez  Canal  Cumpauy  ami  its  rights,  may,  perhaps,  he 

induced,  to  rccorihider  their  upiniuus  by  an  appeal  to  self-iutercst.      It 

ji  notorious  that  ibe  French  people  as  a  whole  aro  justly  proud  of  the 

Canal,  and  keenly  senoitive  to  the  intnisiun  of  Great  Britain  iu  the 

Bitter.      It  is  most  earaestly  to  be  desired  that  we  shall  ncrupuluusly 

obsenrc  their  rights.     Now  it  is  possible  that  a  high-hunded  course  of 

dealing  would  not  at  the  present  moment  be  so  violently  resented  by 

?nncc  a»  to  lead  to  immediate  war;  other  considerations  might  pro- 

liably  lead  the  French  to  stay  their  band.      But  none  the  less  would 

(och   conduct   be   deeply   resented.      And   there    are  other    Poirers 

whose  feelings  would  also  be  romed  by  witnessing  the  construction  of 

■  British  Canal  in  dciiauce  of  the  existing  Company.  The  project  of  a 

Briii»h  Canal  involves  the  prolonged  if  not  the  perpetual  occupation 

Pf  ^-K.^P^      I'    involves    the    necessity    at    least   of  a  protectorate. 

If  luch  a  policy  were  pursued,  instead  of  8,00(1  men  80,000  would 

Ik  itttuflicient  to  hold   Egypt   against   attack.     It  has  long  been  a 

nutm  of  British  statcsmaueliip  to  avoid  any  position  which  would 

enble  any  of  the  great  military  Powers  to  attack  ns  by  land.      For 

ibii  reason  wise  meu  wieli  as  soon  as  possible  to  fulfil    the   national 

pledge  aud  quit  Kgj'pt,  which  is  acecssible   both  through    Palestine 

ud  through  Tripoli.     Possibly  it   may  occur  to   commercial    men 

tBat   the   vait    increase  to  our   army  aud   navy,  necessitated  by  a 

iledaDt  policy  on   this  question,  will  enormously  exceed  any  saving 

thtt  may  be  eflectcd  in  dues,  even  if  the  new  Canal  were  to  grant  a 

ftce  pmage  to  all  British  ships  for  ever. 
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These  and  Bimilar  considerations  viiM  demand  ennicst  attention  in 
tbc  future.  Yielding  to  a  datnour  which  was  far  more  loudly  echoed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  than  iu  the  countrj',  the  Guverumeiit 
have  withdrawn  from  their  Bgreenient  with  M.  do  Lesseps.  Perhaps 
it  \ras  better  to  abandon  it  than  to  force  it  upon  a  reluctant 
minority.  But  their  action  leaves  the  whole  question  open.  A 
dcspernte  effort  may  be  made  to  carry  out  the  policy  Mr.  AEderman 
Cotton  has  bo  bluntly  enunciated.  Tliere  will  be  threats  of 
making  a  purely  British  Canal,  or  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  ct- 
trnet  stiraething  from  the  Company  by  questioning  their  rights 
and  position.  And  in  some  quarters  more  serinus  endeavours 
will  be  dirccte<l  towards  perpetuating  our  occnpation  of  Egypt. 
It  la  strange  that  the  enormous  importance  ot'  the  now  pending 
question  in  its  bearings  upon  the  fnture  policy  nf  this  eouutrr  docs 
not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  usual  amount  of  attention  from  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  bodies  of  ship- 
owners have  been  allowed  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  their  own  peculiar 
concern.  The  immediate  matter  in  hand  docs,  of  course,  principally 
affect  these  classes,  and  from  the  financial  and  commercial  point  of 
view  it  is  not  of  so  great  consequence,  though,  of  course,  always 
deserving  anxious  attention.  Bnt  the  real  importance  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  effort  now  threatened  to  subordinate  to  these  interests 
the  honour  and  goad  J'uith  of  this  nation,  and  to  pledge  ua  for  the 
tinppoeed  advautage  of  the  shipOMUtug  class  to  a  policy  unjust 
towards  foreign  shareholdens,  daugerous  tu  peaccj  and  futal  alike  to 
economy  at  home  and  friendship  abroad. 

B.  T.  Reid. 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  PENAL  SERVITUDE. 


ImOPOSE  to  point  out  such  defects  in  the  existing  sjstcm  of 
peoal  servitude  m  appear  susceptible  of  ameudmcnt,  aud  to 
offer  a  few  suggestious  on  the  correlative  subject  of  criuiiua!  roforma- 
tion  such  as  nine  years'  experience  of  convict  life  aud  observation  of 
firiaunal  character  enable  mc  to  make.  I  do  not  intend,  in  the 
present  paper,  to  enter  into  an  cxaminatinu  of  the  raanagement  of 
cnnrict  prisouEt,  a-s  my  immeitiatc  object  is  to  discuss  the  more  important 
topic  of  the  penalties  awarded  to  criminals,  and  the  extent  to  which 
their  inflictiou  deters  from  the  cotnniission  uf  crime,  or  reforms  from 
eril  habits. 

I. — Cf.A8»riCATI0X    OP    CoXVICTS. 

How  far  the  recommendations  that  were  made  in  the  Report 
of  the  recent  Commission  which  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
vorking  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts,  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
Directors  of  Convict  Prisons,  is  not  easy  for  the  public  to  fully  ascer- 
tain. The  general  election  of  1880  and  the  subsequent  absorbing 
erents  have  put  the  punishment  of  criminals  and  the  management 
of  convict  prisons  in  the  tKickgrouud  of  public  qiicatioua;  and 
prison  officials  arc  not  ovcr-communicativc  when  popular  interest 
it  not  excited  in  couucctioa  with  their  department  of  the  civil 
aerricc.  The  way  in  whicli  the  prisons  of  the  country  are  admi- 
nistered, and  the  methods  by  which  tlic  criminal  clashes  arc  punished 
and  sought  to  be  reformed,  will,  however,  continue  to  he  a  study 
of  interest  so  long  as  the  prevention  of  crime  remains  a  problem  of 
modern  cirilization. 

Ijord  Kimbcrley's  Commission  recommended  the  separation  of 
couvicta  against  whom  no  previous  conviction  is  recorded  from  those 
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Tlicsc  and  tiimilar  cousiilcmtions  will  demand  earnest  attention  in 
the  future.  Yielding  to  a  clamour  which  was  Tar  more  loudly  cell oed 
in  the  Ilonsc  of  Commons  than  in  the  country,  the  Govurnmcut 
have  withdrawn  from  their  agreement  with  M.  de  Leeseps.  Perliap* 
it  was  better  to  abandon  it  than  to  force  it  npon  a  reluctant 
minority.  Unt  their  aetion  leaves  the  whole  question  open.  A 
desperate  effort  may  be  made  to  carry  out  the  poHey  Mr.  Alderman 
Cotton  has  so  bhintly  enunciated.  There  will  be  threats  of 
making  a  purely  British  Canal,  or  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  ex- 
tract something  from  the  Company  by  questioning  iheir  rights 
and  position.  And  in  some  quarters  more  Rprious  endeavours 
will  be  directed  towards  perpetuating  our  occupation  of  Kgypl. 
It  is  strange  that  the  enormous  importance  ot'  the  now  pending 
question  in  its  bearings  upon  the  future  policy  of  this  country  does 
not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  usual  amount  of  attention  from  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  bodies  of  ship- 
owners have  heeu  allowed  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  their  own  peculiar 
concern.  The  immediate  matter  in  hand  does,  of  course,  pnncipally 
affect  these  classes,  and  from  the  financial  and  commercial  jioint  of 
view  it  is  not  of  so  great  consequence,  though,  of  course,  always 
deserving  anxious  attention.  But  the  real  importance  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  effort  now  threatened  to  snbordinatc  to  these  interests 
the  honour  and  good  faith  of  this  nation,  and  to  pledge  us  for  the 
supposed  advantage  of  the  shipowuing  class  to  a  policy  uujust 
towards  foreign  shareholders,  dangerous  to  pt-ace,  and  fatal  alike  to 
economv  at  borne  and  friendship  abroad. 

K.  T.  Reid. 


THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  PENAL  SERVITUDE. 


I  PROPOSE  to  point  out  such  defects  ia  tlio  cxistiDg  system  of 
pcoat  servitude  as  ap|>cBr  susceptible  of  ameadineut,  aad  to 
otter  a  ft^vr  suggcstious  ou  the  correlative  subject  of  erimlDsl  reforoia- 
tiou  sucli  OS  niuc  yeurs'  cxjiericiicc  of  convict  life  and  observation  of 
criminal  character  enable  mo  to  make.  I  do  not  intcndj  in  the 
present  paper,  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  management  of 
connct  prisons,  as  my  immediate  object  is  to  discuss  the  more  important 
topic  of  the  penalties  awarded  to  criminals,  and  the  extent  to  which 

their  infliction  deters  from  the  commission  of  crime,  or  reforms  from 

tril  habits. 

I.— Cl^SSlFICATIOS    OF    CONVICTS. 

How  far  the  rocommendatiotis  that  wore  made  in  the  Report 
of  the  recent  Commission  wliieh  was  a|>pointod  to  investigate  the 
workiug  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts,  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
PirMtors  of  Convict  Prisons,  is  not  easy  for  the  public  to  fully  asccr- 
tain.  The  general  election  of  1880  and  the  subsequent  absorbing 
ercnU  hare  pat  the  punishment  of  criminals  and  the  management 
of  conrict  prisons  in  the  background  of  public  questions ;  and 
prisoD  officials  are  not  ovcr-eommunicative  when  popular  interest 
ii  not  excited  in  connection  with  their  department  of  the  civil 
icrrice.  The  way  in  which  the  prisons  of  the  country  arc  arlmi- 
mttered,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  criminal  classea  are  punished 
ud  lougbt  to  be  reformed,  will,  however,  coDtinuc  to  he  a  study 
of  interest  so  long  as  the  prevention  of  crime  remains  a  problem  of 
Bodtrn  ciTilization- 

Lord  Kimberley's  Commission  recommended  the  separation  of 
coniricts  against  whom  no  previous  conviction  is  recorded  from  those 
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who  arc  luibitual  oflenclers,  by  forming  them  into  a  distinct  class. 
Tbisj  if  fully  carrletl  uut,  voultl  be  reConn  in  the  ri;;tit  direction ;  but  it 
docs  not  propose  to  cfl'ect  such  a  complete  dissociation  of  casual  from 
hardciJcil  criniinids  as  will  minimize  the  evils  of  contamination 
and  weaken  habits  and  influences  that  foster  criminal  propensities. 
Of  the  number  of  convicts  undergoing  sentences  of  peual  scrritudc, 
not  more  than  five  per  cent,  have  never  been  in  prison  before.  In 
wliat  manner  it  was  intended  by  Lord  Kimbcrley'a  Commission  that 
these  five  hundi^cd  or  mojc  "  Star"  convicts,  should  he  formed  into  n 
separate  class,  is  not  specified  in  the  wording  of  tlic  recommenda- 
tion just  referred  to.  Distributed  over  tlic  various  conrict  prisons, 
this  "  Star"  class  would  give  about  fifty  or  sixty  to  each  establish- 
ment, and  unless  they  arc  employed  apart,  as  well  as  located  apart, 
from  all  the  other  inmates  of  each  prison,  the  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mission would  not  he  fully  carried  out,  if  I  rightly  apprehend  Its 
spirit  and  object 

To  explain  the  plan  of  "classification"  that  is  followed  in  the 
convict  system,  as  now  administered  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  will 
probably  be  the  best  way  of  drawing  Bttctition  to  the  need  for  a 
further  extension  of  the  reform  which  was  the  first  of  the  elcvoa 
chief  recommendations  contaiucd  in  the  report  of  the  recent  Penal 
Serritude  Acts  Coramission. 

All  conncts  arc  classed  according  to  the  time  which  they  have 
Bcn'cd  out  under  their  respective  sentences,  and  not,  as  is  generally 
supposed^  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  for  which  thej 
ore  convicted,  the  number  of  previous  convictions,  or  the  dnratioa 
of  scntciiccH,  A  murderer,  a  forger,  a  hi{,'amist,  a  pickpocket,  a 
burglar,  and  an  issuer  of  counterfeit  coin,  if  tried  and  sentcnccil  at 
the  same  assixc,  might  all  pass  together  through  the  five  stages  of 
penal  servitude,  "Probation/'  "third,"  "second,"  "first"  and  "spe- 
cial" classes.  Assuming  that  ihcy  would  he  equal  in  their  obedience 
to  disciplinary  regulatioas,  no  distinction  wliatever  would  be  drawn 
between  them  after  that  made  by  the  judge  iu  awardiug  to  each 
different  terms  of  penal  servitude.  Kvcry  convict  upon  entcritig 
"  Probation  class"  (first  stage  after  sentence)  is  giron  a  register 
number  and  "  letter"  by  which  he  is  to  be  subser^ncntly  known — 
the  letter  denoting  the  year  of  conviction.  Prisoners  sentenced  in 
the  year  1S~4,  for  instance,  have  tlic  letter  "  A''  on  the  sleeve  of  the 
jacket ;  those  iu  1875, "  B,"  187fl  "  C,"  &c.  ;  while  thoae  whose  trials 
have  occurred  anterior  to  IS'-i  are  lettered  in  the  rererso  onter,  e.g. 
1873  "  Z,"  1873  "  Y,"  1871  "  X,"  &c.  Ee-coni.-icted  men  wear  two 
or  more  letters,  representing  the  years  iu  which  their  sentences  were 
passed  :  thus  "  W"  "  G"  would  mean  a  first  conviction  in  1870,  aud 
a  second  in  1880. 

This  plan  of  "  classification"  is  really  no  clfisnfication  at  all ;  or. 
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at  leut,  it  bears  abont  ibc  same  relation  to  vliat  is  the  obvious 

meaning  of  the  term,  when  appHed  to  a  discriminating  separation  of 

criminalii,  undergoing  panisbmeut  in  a  conrict  prinon,  as  would  the 

"  playing  at  soldiers"  of  a  baud  of  children  to  the  regular  daily  drill 

aod  military  efficiency  of  a  compauy  of  the  line.     Fifty  convicts, 

sentenced,  say,  last  year,  ifill,  upon  reachiug  Dartmoor,  Portland,  or 

Portsmouth   prisoim  this  year,  be  located  according  to  their  badgc- 

letten,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  accommodation  in  those  wards  in 

wliich   prisoners  are   usually   required  to  pass  the   second   year  of 

Uieir  sentence  ;  but  while  at  daily  work  these  fifty  new  convicts  will 

be  distributed  among  the  sixty  or  eighty  labour-gangs,  into  which. 

the  inmates    of  each  of  these  prisons  are  divided,    irrespective    of 

any  distinction  whatever  of  crime^  duratiou  of  sentence,  number  of 

prov'iona  convictions,  or  length  of  sentence  worked  out. 

I  fail  to  see  any  insuperable  difficulty,  so  far  as  the  management 
of  convict  prisons  is  concerned,  in  the  way  of  extendiog  the  classifi- 
cation proposed  by  Lord  Kimberley's  Commission  to  the  daily  work 
of  convicts,  as  well  as  to  tlicir  location  iu  what  are  supposed  to  be 
separate  wards.  This  would  clTcctively  prevent  all  contact  between 
liardencd  criminals  and  those  less  infected  with  moral  disease. 

A  further  sc[>aratiun,  regulated  on  Mjaiethiiig  like   a  classification 

of  offences,  would  still  more  narrow  the  s]ibcrc  of  eon tami nation,  and 

afford  lull  play  to  whatever  deterrent  influeace  the   punishment  of 

penal   servitude  exercises   upon   criminal   pui-suits.       The   force  of 

tjamplc  is  most  powerful  where  there  is  no  moral  check  upon  vicious 

acts.     I  have  known  convicts,  not  belonging  to  the  thieving   classes, 

become  CTjjcrts  in  stealing  other  prisoners'  food,  from  observing  the 

vt/  in  which  skilled  pickpockets  could  abstract  loaves  from  the  ward 

bresd-baskct,  or  rifle  the  cell  of  a   next^oor   neighbour.     The  ccr- 

tiuity  of  punishment  deters  from  such  acts  only  in  proportion  to  the 

itBefs  belief  as  to  his  chances  of  detection. 

I  have  known  some  of  those  perverted  beings  whose  particular 
tilk  in  crime  will  only  bear  hinting  at,  to  monopolize  the  surrepti- 
tiou  conversation  of  their  immediate  surrouudiugs  iu  the  work-gong 
brday  and  of  the  ward  in  which  they  were  located  by  night.  Most 
oftbe  cells  in  the  public-works'  prisons  arc  made  of  cornigatcd  iron, 
and  they  offer  as  great  a  facility  for  conversation,  when  the  habits  of 
Ibc  varder,  or  the  uight-guard  iu  charge,  are  understood,  as  if  no 
fsititiou  existed  between  the  several  sleeping  apartments.  Men 
cooricted  for  unnatural  crimes  are  not  very  numerous,  it  is  true, 
but  they  should  be  couHued  iu  other  than  corrugated  iron  cells  by 
ttigkt,  and  be  employed  by  day  apart  from  alt  other  prisoners. 

The  tbieviug  cbas — pickpockets,  burglars,  and  swindlers — should 
also  be  located  by  themselves,  and  be  debarred  from  association  in 
tlsily  labour  with  those  prisoners  whose  ofleuccs  do  not  implv  a  rlig. 
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position  in  the  iadividual  to  prey  npon  society.  A  further  division 
of  this,  the  moat  Bumerotis,  class  uf  criminal  into  young  and  old 
offenders,  both  in  respect  to  localiou  Bnd  employmeutj  should  like- 
wise, for  obvious  reasons,  be  effected  in  each  convict  prison. 


II.—"  SOLITAET." 

How  far  the  practice  of  separate  confinement  should  be  carried 
in  the  punishment  and  reformation  of  criminals  is  a  subject  upou 
which  more  has  been  written,  pro  and  con,  than  ou  any  other 
phase  of  pcual  discipline.  The  experience  of  one  man  can  be  no 
teat  of  how  solitary  couEnemcut  affects  another ;  as  its  influence, 
for  good  or  evil,  must  be  as  various  as  the  tcmpcrumenta  of  tliose 
subjected  to  it.  It  is  a  subject  upon  %vhich  theory  will  decide 
nothing.  The  only  test  of  its  worth,  as  a  reformative  agency  par- 
ticularly, is  that  of  experience;  and  few  who  have  actually  this 
knowledge  care  to  come  bcfure  the  public  with  their  opinions.  Those 
who  are  next  best  ijualitiud  to  »peak  on  the  matter  are,  of  course, 
governors  and  chaplains  of  counct  prisons  ;  but  the  opinions  of 
these  latter  authorities  are  liable  to  be  influenced  by  their  respective 
callings  :— governors  will  shape  their  views  in  accordance  with  the 
trouble  or  facility  which  separate  couIinemeDt  affords  them  in  main- 
taining the  diBciplinc  of  tbcir  prisons,  rather  tlmn  from  its  observed 
(effect  upon  the  moral  character  of  their  priaouers  ;  while  prison  cbap- 
lains,  as  n  rule,  value  this  kind  of  treatment  solely  for  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  offers  for  the  giving  of  rcHgioiis  instruction.  I  may 
here  remark  that  the  apparently  ilcvout  "  chaplains'  and  priests' 
men," — as  "  religious"  prisoners  arc  termed — are  generaliy  the  most 
hardened  criminals,  experienced,  calculating  thieves,  and  diplomatic 
swindlers,  who  arc  too  wary  to  nuarrcl  with  the  prison  rules,  and  too 
accustomed  to  the  prataico  of  deception  to  refrain  from  imposing,  aa 
far  as  possible,  upon  priest  and  minister.  Separate  confinement  has 
no  reformative  effect  whatever  upou  this  class  of  criminal,  though 
it  exercises  a  certain,  but  by  no  means  considerable,  punitive  one. 

'  My  observation  of  the  effect  which  separate  confinement  has  upon 
all  crimiuals — accidental,  ensual,  and  hardened — leads  nic  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  the  nine  months'  "  solitory"  in  the  initial  stage 
of  the  sentence  was  changed  to  six  months  then  and  six  mote 
at  the  terminal  portion,  it  would  exercise  a  more  deterrent  effect 
than  under  the  existing  arrangement.  The  one  thing  most  dreaded 
by  the  old  jail-bird  is  work  requiring  bodily  exertion.  Uis 
fingers  become  as  trained,  by  i)rBctiee,  in  picking  onkum  when  in 
prisou,  as  in  picking  pockets  or  locks  when  out;  and  as  this  is 
the  usual  task  tliat  has  to  be  performed  during  solitary  confinement, 
it  has  no  terrors  equal  to   what   a  barrow   or   a   shovel  ou    public 
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works  has  for  one  who  hates  "  hard  graft"  next  to  the  wages  of 
idleness — hrcad  and  water.  To  be  exempted  from  hard  labour  ia 
the  one  objcPt  which  oeeupics  every  mental  rcsouree  of  experienced 
criminals  from  the  time  of  sentence  until  tlic  medical  inspection  in 
ilillhank  or  Pcntonrillc  shall  determine  what  is  to  he  the  class  of 
labottr  in  which  the  remainder  of  the:  sentence  is  to  he  passefl.  It  ia 
fluring  **  solitary"  the  plans  are  laid  liy  which  the  doctor  is  to  be 
pcrauadcd  that  hard  labour  can  only  be  performed  at  the  risk  of 
certain  death  ;  and  it  is  in  this  stage,  likewise,  that  malingering  and 
kindred  practices  are  resorted  to  in  hopes  of  qnalifying  for  an  invalid 
prison.  Such  of  the  regular  crimiual  cla*<t  as  are  physically  able  for 
the  performance  of  hard  labour  should  be  transferred  as  soon  as 
possible  after  conviction  to  the  public- works'  prisons,  to  be  put  to 
the  work  which  is  really  more  healthful  for  them  than  sedentary 
labour,  but  which  ia,  at  tlie  same  time,  more  dixtastcful,  aud  of  all 
the  puuisbmcuts  comprised  in  penal  servitude,  is  the  one  best  calcu- 
lated to  deter  them  from  incurring  the  risk  of  its  re-infliction. 

Oq  the  other  hand,  such  couvicts  as  have  some  record  of 
Ijaving  worked  for  a  living  at  ouo  period  or  another  of  their  lives, 
^cad  separate  cuunnement  more  than  the  tajiks  on  public  works; 
and  as  this  is  the  clasit  of  prisoners  susceptible  of  reformation,  the 
kind  of  treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected  deserves  more 
tserious  attention  than  that  of  the  habitual  offender.  I  am  no 
believer  in  separate  confinement  ns  a  sovereign  remedy  for  eriminal 
reformatioD.  If  it  saves  some  prisoners  fVom  contact  with  more 
hardened  criminals,  it  is  open  to  the  objection  of  inducing  mental 
■nd  bodily  discrasca  in  men  who  are  not  hopelessly  given  over  to 
crime.  Under  conditions  that  would  lessen  the  evils  just  referred 
to,  separate  confinement  might  become  a  reformative  kind  of  punish- 
raciit  instead  of  being,  what  it  now  is,  a  portion  of  the  partially 
deterrent  system  so  elaborately  organized  by  Sir  K.  P.  Du  Cane. 
More  rcwanls,  in  better  food  and  increased  gratuities,  for  work  and 
exemplary  conduct  ;  greater  attention  ou  the  part  of  schoolmasters, 
chaplains,  and  superior  prison  ofiieials,  with  increased  privileges  in 
tlic  way  of  keeping  np  home  influences — such  as  letters  and  visits — - 
together  with  shorter  sentences  all  worked  out,  would  nndonbtedly 
render  separate  confinement  a  means  of  reforming  a  large  nnmber 
of  criminals,  whose  better  nature  under  the  kind  of  penal  servitude 
now  uiflicted,  is  not  only  completely  ignored,  but  mechanically 
Tcduced  to  the  uniform  level  of  Sir  E.  P.  Du  Cane's  standing  army 
of  10,000  habitual  offenders.  Such  a  sweeping  reform,  however,  as 
one  that  would  substitute  shorter  terms  of  punishment  for  first 
convictions  in  place  of  those  now  inflicted  is  more  likely  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  penal  millennium  than  to  be  deemed  practicable  by 
the  military  men  into  whose  bands  the  adminiBtration  of  prisons  has 
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passed,  anil  1]y  whose  expensive  luanagcmcnt  each  connct  is  made  to 
coat  the  public  over  thirty  (louiicls  a  year. 

Separate  coDfincmcnt  at  tlie  cud  of  a  scntcuce  of  penal  serritude 
for  "  star"  ami  young  convicts  would  give  fuller  acope  to  tlic  deterrent 
influence  of  that  kind  of  punialimcnt  llian  it  now  possesses.  It 
would  weakeu  the  cfleets  of  tlic  association  with  other  crimiDols 
duriug  the  working  ont  of  the  Hcntciiec,  .itu[  euahte  the  reformative 
ogeucics  of  chaplain  and  sL-huoUna-stcr  to  better  prepare  the  prtaoucr 
for  the  world  iuto  which  he  would  go  direct  from  their  teachings. 
Hardened  crimiuats,  subject  to  the  classification  recommended,  withj 
of  couraCjSuRicieut  healthy  food,  should  he  kept  at  such  bodily  labour 
as  they  are  fit  to  perform  from  Bcntencc  until  diachargc.  Could 
another  penal  colony  he  founded  for  this  ty|ic  of  criminal  it  would 
be  a  blessing  to  himself  and  a  boon  to  society  to  send  him  there.  In 
England  he  will  but  continue  to  move  in  a  circle  of  crime  and  im- 
prisonment. Change  of  surroundings  develops  change  of  disposition 
in  individualii.  Admitting  the  evils  that  were  associated  with  the 
penal  settlement  in  Australia,  it  cannot  he  dented  bnt  that  it  rendered 
material  service  alike  to  the  colonists  and  to  the  transported  con\-icts, 
many  of  whom  were  reclaimed  under  the  new  conditions  of  existence. 
I  have  spoken  on  this  subject  of  a  revival  of  transportation  with 
large  numbers  of  men  who  arc  pnt  down  as  confirmed  criminals,  bnt 
whom  1  believe  to  be  only  conditionally  so;  and  tlieyhavc  invariably 
declared  they  would  stand  a  chance  of  getting  along  in  life,  iudcpcn- 
dcntly  of  crime,  if  removed  from  the  hauut«  and  influeuces  which  fix 
their  careers  at  home,  and  from  the  society  thtit  repels  them.  Chaucc 
for  moral  rctrievemeut  iu  Kuglaud  there  is  none.  The  stigma  of 
penal  servitude  is  not  more  laetiug  than  is  the  professional  prejudice 
of  the  detective  police  agaiusL  "  a  couvict  at  large,'"  or  one  who  is 
bnowu  to  these  cmissariL's  of  the  law  to  have  once  been  convicted  of 
theft.  Mr.  Howard  Vincent,  iu  the  Cu.NTEMPORAar  for  March  lost, 
expresses  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  London  police  that  neither 
annoy  di»chargcd  couvicts  noi  prevent  them  from  gaining  an  honest 
livelihood.  I  atu  far  from  doubting  the  sincerity  of  such  belief;  hut 
if  the  chief  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  could  per- 
sonally supervise  the  action  of  each  detective  policeman,  or  iuoculatc 
his  suhonlinates  generally  with  his  owu  humane  opinions,  he  would 
only  then  be  in  a  position  to  give  such  an  assurance  to  the  public. 
Aa  well  suppose  a  trained  dog  capable  of  refraining  from  pursuing 
game  as  expect  men  who  obtain  their  living  by  tracking,  and  earn 
promotion  by  efficiency  in  detecting,  criminals,  to  look  with  the  same 
feeling  ofcompasaionate  tenderness  upon  "a  known  thief"  after  his  lil>c* 
ration  from  priaon,  as  does  Mr.  Howard  Vincent.  To  watch  discharged 
convicts  is  the  sole  duty  of  select  detective  officers,  and  this  surreil- 
laucc  alone,  if  its  performance  could  be  freed  from  the  prejudice  of 
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the  force  against  those  whom  tUey  believe  to  belong  to  the  confirmed 
crimiQal  class,  vould  Dccvs»tate  the  disclosure  of  the  aiiteccdcuts  of 
an  ex-coarict  to  whoever  might  be  induced,  through  ignorance  of  the 

'ftame,  to  give  him  employment  of  any  truvt.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
detective  police,  as  a  body,  systematically  preveat  discharged  prisoners 
from  guQiDg  an  honest  livelihood  ;  but  1  assert  that  it  is  absurd  to 

'Snppoae  that  they  arc  more  considerate  of  the  interests  of  the  maa 
^hom  they  are  trained  to  look  upou  as  a  confirmed  criminal  than  of 
those  of  an  employer  of  laljour,  who,  they  naturally  enough  believe, 
Ttms  the  risk  of  being  rictimizcd  unless  warned  of  the  record  of  the 
ex-julbtrd  who  may  have  succeeded  in  entering  bis  employment. 
The  re-coaviction  of  sucb  a  large  namber  of  criminals  proves  either 
their  unwillingness  or  their  inability  to  earn  an  lionest  living,  and  sound 
sense  demands  the  creation  of  some  scheme  whereby  their  course  of 
life,  made  up  of  theft  and  piiuishmeut  in  England,  should  he  diverted 
into  a  sphere  of  existence  le^s  harmful  to  society  and  themselves.  A 
penal  colony  apiwars  to  me  the  only  remedy  for  coulirmed  criminals 
that  will  combine  a  regard  for  public  interest!)  uitli   the   dictates  of 

IcommoD  humanitv. 


III. — Ue-Convil'teu    CkI3I1NAI.8. 

It  is  not  just  to  rank  all  thui^c  as  habitually  criminal  who  have  two 
iiCDtences  of  penal  servitude  recordctl  against  them.  A  first  convic- 
tion may  have  been  brought  about  through  acts  prompted  by  mo- 
tives that  are  not  criminal,  such  ns  the  pressure  of  want,  or  otiicr 
similar  extennating  incentives  to  a  transgression  of  the  law ;  while 
the  fallibility  of  circumstantial  and  the  unconscious  bias  of  interested 
eridcncc  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  a  large 
percentage  of  the  numerous  coavictions  that  arc  obtained  on  the 
testimony  of  members  of  a  police  organization  in  which  there  is, 
naturally  enough,  engendered  a  belief  in  the  guilt  of  every  one 
arrested  who  cannot  prove  him  or  heritelf  perfectly  innocent  of  a 
charge  resting  upon  ^u-spicion. 

Allowing  for  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  prisoners  who 
reratc  their  innocence  of  the  crimes  of  which  they  have  been 
clearly  proved  to  be  guilty,  there  nius.t,  nevertheless,  he  cases  in 
which  the  machinery  of  the  law,  sharing  the  Imperrcctions  of  human 
nature,  will  have  been  the  only  offender  against  justice.  One  of 
rViany  auch  instances  that  came  under  my  notice  while  confined  in 
'Dartmoor  Convict  Pri&ou,  will  illustrate  the  terrible  wrong  which 
has  been  not  uufrequcntly  iuHieted  upon  men  who  have  once  fallen 
beneath  the  bau  of  the  law  and  the  subsequent  surveillance  of  the 
police. 

Two  convicts,  named  O'Brien  and  Bentley,  were  occasional  work- 
companioos  of  mine,  daring  my  stay  in  that  prison,  the  oue  having 
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been  condemned  to  fourteen,  and  the  other  to  twenty  years'  penal 
servitude,  and  Bcntley  being  a  "  second- timer"  or  rc-convicted 
prisoner.  A  very  strong  antipathy  that  manifested  itself  between 
them  led  me  to  inquire  into  its  origin,  ivhcrcnpon  I  discovered 
that  Brntlcy  had  been  eonTi(^ted  for  a  burglary  of  n  moat  daring 
character  that  had  been  committed  in  London  by  O'Brien,  previous 
to  and  independent  of  the  crime  for  which  the  latter  had  been 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years.  Tlie  police  had  failed  to  trace  the 
deed  to  the  actual  pcr]ictrator.  Unfortunately  for  ]{cntlcy  he  was 
found  loitering  near  tlie  scene  of  the  transaction,  and,  having  a 
prcnons  conviction  against  him,  he  was  awarded  twenty  years'  pctial 
servitude — twelve  of  which  he  had  already  seiTcd  when  the 
foregoing  facts  were  elicited  by  me,  not  from  Bentley  alone,  but  from 
O'Bncn,  the  actual  author  of  the  crime,  aud  from  other  prisoners 
also,  who  were  fully  conversant  with  the  whole  story  of  the  burglary. 
It  is  among  "  third,"  and  "  fourth- timers/'  having  an  additional 
record  of  iinprisonmcuts  in  county  jails,  that  the  really  hardened  and 
irreclaimable  type  of  thief  aud  accomplished  sivindlcr  is  to  be  found — 
mcu  whom  nothiug  but  tliu  Ifuuwledgc  that  they  are  known  to  and 
constantly  dogged  by  the  agents  of  the  law  will  deter  from  attempting, 
at  all  times,  the  gratification  of  their  desire  for  whatever  in  the 
possession  of  others  may  chance  to  excite  it.  They  seem  to  be 
entirely  destitute  of  mornl  nature,  and  appear  as  if  they  committed 
theft  in  obedience  to  a  resistless  instinct. 


IV. — NoN-DlSCKIMlNATING    DlSCIPLINZ. 

The  disapltuc  of  convict  prisons  has  been  regulated  by  what  is 
neoeaaary  to  maiutuin  the  most  insuhordinatc  prisoner  in  constant 
subjection,  and  not  by  a  standanl  of  what  is  rctpiircd  to  keep  iu  order, 
and  measure  out  a  juat  and  rca.wuablo  daily  punishment  to,  the 
average  type  of  fairly  conducted  prisoner.  Ttiis  is  a  principle  that 
may  have  suggested  to  those  who  legislate  for  Ireland  the  idea  uf 
imposing  a  penalty  by  way  of  tax  upon  any  district  in  which  an 
individual  has  committed  some  outrage.  The  result  must  necessarily 
be  the  same  in  each  case.  A  penalty  imposed  upon  a  community 
for  nets  for  which  they  are  not  collectively  responsible  is  certain  to 
breed  more  of  discontent  towards  the  power  that  inflicts  it  than  resent- 
ment against  the  person  alone  morally  and  justly  hlamcablc  in  the 
transaction.  A  prisoner  in  Dartmoor  was  one  day  discovered  with 
a  piece  of  iron  concealed  beneath  his  vest,  whereupon  an  order  was 
immediately  put  in  force  compelling  all  prisoners  to  bare  their  chests 
to  the  shirt,  in  future,  on  each  of  the  four  occasions,  daily,  when 
searching  ou  parade  took  place.  When  the  dampness  of  the  climate 
of  Dartmoor  is  borne  iu  mind— the  rainfall  a\'cragiiigmorc  than  100 
inches  in  the  year — it  can  easily  be  seen  how  much  additional  punish- 
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xnent  vos  thns  nnnicritedlT  inflicted  upon   a  thousand   convicts  for 
lan  act  committc<l  \ty  one ;  and  how  conglis  and  colds  vould   neces- 
sarily be  multiplied  through  this  needless  additional  stripping  iu  the 
open  air. 

Again,  cridence  is  given  hcforc  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
["VTorkiug  of  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts  that  the  conversation  of  a 
ccrtaiu  class  of  criminal  is  corrupting  to  other  prisoners,  and  forth- 
with we  have  aU  conversation  prohibited  to  ail  convicts,  from  the 
dajr  of  their  sentence  to  that  of  liberation ;  though  upon  what 
aathoritr.  beyond  that  of  Sir  K.  Du  Cane,  this  moat  drastic  regula- 
tion has  been  put  in  force  is  not  easy  to  determine,  as  it  is  not 
included  iu  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Keport  of  Lord 
Kimberley  and  his  colleagues,  nor  authorized,  so  far  as  1  am  aware^ 
by  any  specific  parUomentaTy  enactment. 

In  Portland  Convict  I'rison,  containing  an  average  of  sixteen 
hundred  convicts,  ]>eiial  discipUne  is  probably  more  rigidly  carried  out 
thim  in  anv  other  similar  establishment  in  the  world.  Yet,  notwith- 
atAndiug  the  doily  ordeal  of  this  punishment — its  merciless  disregard 
of  human  passiou  and  feeling,  its  c:^action  of  implicit  oberlience  to 
bumi Hating,  minute,  and  ceaseless  rcgulntions  which  are  calculated  to 
keep  in  sleepless  activity  every  incentive  to  rcbclliou  of  which  the 
Iiuman  mind  is  capable  under  the  keenest  provucatiou  that  could 
poasibly  be  devised,  short  of  systematic  torture — there  aro  eiiihi  hundred 
criminals  against  whom  there  is  not  a  single  scratch  of  a  jren  {to  use 
the  language  of  Governor  Clifton)  /rom  year  io  year !  Four  hun- 
dred more  arc  put  down  as  "  good-conducted  prisoners,"  whose  casual 
breaches  of  the  rules  are  of  a  trivial  character  ;  while  an  additional 
two  hnndrcd  ai-c  classed  as  "  fairly  conducted"  men,  who  are  seldom 
reported  for  any  oct  of  insubordination  requiring  the  intervention  of 
the  visiting  director.  If  such  a  marvellous  command  of  temper  and 
exerciAC  of  obedience  as  are  thus  displayed  by  men  whose  misfortunes 
in  life  are  attributable  to  want  of  moral  self-control  in  society,  could 
be  equalled  by  righteous  men  in  religious  adversity,  Job  would  be 
■urpassed  as  an  exemplar  of  paticucc,  and  half  the  saiuts  would,  in  com- 
parison*  be  deemed  uuworthy  of  the  calendar.  Still,  these  men,  so 
tried  and  so  exemplary,  arc  subjected  to  the  same  discipline,  undergo 
tlio  same  degree  of  labour- punishment  daily,  and  are  placed  in  almost 
every  respect  on  an  exact  par  with  the  remaining  two  hundred  more 
or  less  reckless  prisoners,  whose  insubordinate  dispositions  determine 
the  daily  regulations  and  penalties  to  which  all  convicts  arc  subjected. 

X, — Sentencbs. 

When  we  think  of  the  enormous  wealth  that  is  constantly  dis- 
played in  Loudon  and  other  large  cities  to  the  curious  gaie  of 
hoadreds  of  thousands  of  destitute  men,  women,  and  children— 
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creatures  irhg  are  strangers  to  the  orilinar)*  comforts  of  life,  and  for 
whom  the  sight  of  sun'ouuding  lujiuries  must  be  a  kiadred  torture 
to  that  of  TaQtalus — it  is  surpriaing  that  tifty  times  more  theft  is 
not  attempted,  aud  that  the  criminal  class  is  not  far  more  numerous 
iu  Great  Britaia  than  we  Hud  it  to  be.  It  is  iu  connection  with  these 
temptations  that  are  exhibited  to  indigence  and  vice,  olten  so  carelessly', 
and,  as  a  rule,  so  needlessly,  by  the  possessors  of  wealth,  that  I 
would  direct  attention  to  the  unreasonable,  if  not  vindictive,  severity 
of  the  law  ill  dealing  with  a  class  of  human  beings  for  whose 
Ishmaclitc  pra|)cusitic3  society  itself  \&,  iu  the  maiu,  rcs|H>nsiblc. 
DoubtlcHs  human  nature  has  n  conception  of  some  moral  obligation, 
or  Immau  idcaH  of  right  and  wrung  would  not  have  funned  a  basin 
for  codes  of  equity  and  murals  iu  society.  Hut  Ruch  a  conception,  if 
Qot  iiurdcd  and  cultivated  iu  the  individual  by  c:(tenial  infhtencos, 
will  no  more  fructify  into  correct  notions  of  duty  to  mau  and  society 
than  would  the  most  fruitful  soil  spontaneously  ull'er  us  the  neces- 
saries  of  life  wtlhuut  the  hand  of  labour  or  the  skill  of  the  husband- 
man supplying  the  media  by  which  Nature  is  delivered  of  her  gifts 
to  mankind.  Given,  therefore,  a  percentage  of  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  upon  whom  poverty  and  ignorance  are  allowed  to  exer- 
cise their  demoralizing  influence,  and  upon  whose  perverted  lives  the 
accessory  evils  of  Jutemperance  and  the  solicitations  of  ostentatious 
wealth  are  permitted  to  have  full  play,  how  can  the  society  that  is 
responsible  for  such  a  state  of  things  sanction  the  sentences  that  arc 
now  passed  upon  criminals  who  have  been  thus  nurtured  by  its  owu 
neglect,  and  for  crimes  which  are  mainly  the  outcome  of  its  owu 
defective  police  organisation? 

If  it  is  not  denied  that  even  a  criminal  has  a  right  to  know,  before 
transgressing  the  law,  what  is  to  be  the  peualty  he  is  to  incur  if  found 
guilty  of  crime,  is  it  not  equally  just  to  say  that  those  who  have 
received  no  moral  training — the  waifs  and  strays  of  populous  cities, 
from  whom  the  criminal  class  is  chictty  recruited^-are  not  cognizant 
of  the  moral  obliquity  of  the  acts  for  which  they  receive  suck  enor- 
mously disproportionate  sentences  V  Are  not  the  iuccutives  to  crime 
more  powerful  and  numerous  than  the  preventives,  suy,  in  London, 
Glasgow,  Livcr|>uol,  Mauchestcr,  and  Birmingham — cities  that  con- 
tribute mure  than  lifty  ])cr  cent,  to  the  criminal  ]JUpulatiou  of  Great 
iJrituiu  ?  Vet  those  who  are  permitted  to  graduate  iu  criminal 
pursuits  under  the  tuition  of  the  lour  driiikbousc  and  the  brothel,  and 
to  be  subject  to  the  demonUizatioD  of  crowded  and  ill -ventilated 
dwellings,  arc  dealt  with  by  the  administrators  of  the  law  as  if  they 
were  oflending  against  a  society  that  had  done  its  utmost  to  remove 
the  nurseries  of  social  disease  which  breed  the  convict  population  of 
Portland  and  its  kindred  establishments.  Sir  K  F.  Du  Cane  baa 
recently  called  attention  to  the  anomalous   custom   of  apportioning 
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the  dnratiou  of  scuteuccs  to  criminals,  by  wbich  "  the  favourite 
periods"  of  fire,  sereu,  teu,  fifteen,  twenty  years  and  life  are  awarded, 
while  penalties  coraprising  intermediate  terms  are  scarcely  ever 
inflicted  ;  though  in  the  optuion  of  the  chairmau  of  the  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons  "it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  these  intermediate 
periods  would  nut  sufhce."  If  coasidetation  for  the  prison  accom- 
modation of  a  growing  crioiinnl  class,  and  for  the  expenditure  which 
their  costly  iystem  of  punishment  entails  upon  the  public,  induces 
Sir  K  F.  Du  Cane  to  ventilate  the  question  of  shorter  sentences 
in  the  press,  it  may  be  permissible  to  add  to  the  ar^menta  put  forth 
by  him  the  higher  ones  of  simple  justice  and  equity. 

The  reecut  Commission  for  luquinng  into  the  Working  of  the  Penal 
Servitude  Acts  has  rceommcuded  the  repeal  of  that  provision  iu  the 
Penal  Servitude  Act  of  1804  by  which,  iu  ease  where  any  person  is 
conricted  of  nuy  offence  punishable  with  penal  servitude  after  having 
been  previously  convicted  of  felony,  the  least  sentence  of  penal 
servitude  that  can  he  awarded  is  a  period  of  acvcu  years.  This 
reoommcndatiou  is  both  just  :iiid  humHQC.  AVliy,  then,  can  there 
not  ho  discovered  a  virtue  uf  piiniKhinuiit  in  terms  of  four,  six,  eight, 
nine,  elereD,  twelve,  sixtepii  and  eifjhtcen  years,  respectively,  as  well 
fts  in  "  the  favourite  |)eriods"  of  five,  seven^  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  ? 
It  is  absurdly  unjust  to  proceed  u\ion  the  theory  that  because  ten 
Tears  is  deemed  by  a  judge  to  be  insufficient  punishment  for  an 
offence  which  does  not  merit  fourteen,  there  is  therefore  no  inter- 
mediate figure  that  could  satisfy  the  cud&  of  justice, 

VI.— Quality  op  Punishuext. 

A  *tiU  stronger  argument  than  the  foregoing  is  advanced  by  Sir 
E.  F.  Du  Cane,  against  the  intlictiou  of  disproportionate  sentcncci, 
when  he  declares  {Fottn'tghlly  Review,  for  June  last,  p.  800),  '*  it  has 
more  than  ouce  happened,  on  the  occasiou  of  visits  paid  for  the  first 
time  to  convict  prisons  by  distinguished  persons  whose  occupation 
for  many  years  has  been  to  puss  seutcucc  on  convicted  criminals, 
that  they  have  admitted  and  lamentud  that  they  had  till  then 
no  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  puuishment  they  hud  awarded."  It 
could  bo  nowise  derogatory  to  the  functions  of  those  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  pass  sentence  u]}OU  criminals  to  pay  periodical 
visits  to  the  various  convict  establishments,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
fuller  insight  into  what  penal  diseiplinc  really  is,  and  what  is  the 
true  nature  of  the  punishment  that  is  awarded  iu  a  sentence  of  five, 
ten,  or  fifteen  years  uf  convict  slavery.  Such  knowledge  would  bo 
easily  purcliosed  if  it  disclosed  to  judicial  minds  the  fact  that  the 
qoality  of  the  punishment  to  which  convicts  are  subjected  is  calculated 
io  engender  among  criminals  the  feeling  that  the  law  has  been  viu- 
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dictire  where  it  should  only  hare  hccn  just ;  and  that  there  isi 
indictctl  in  a  five-years'  Bcntcncc  of  auch  a  sptcm  of  purgatorial 
expiation,  as  that  no«r  perfected  by  Sir  K.  F.  Dri  Cane,  a  penalty  far 
more  severe  than  what  is  believed  by  the  general  pnblic  to  be  com- 
prised in  penal  servitude. 

"  Nobody  will  be  disposed  to  deny,"  says  the  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  in  the  article  already  quoted,  "that  the  punishments 
vhicb  society  is,  for  its  own  preservation,  entitled  to  inflict  should 
not  involve  those  who  are  subjected  to  or  affected  by  them  in  any 
greater  amouut  of  misery,  diseomfort,  and  degradation,  than  will  suflSoe 
to  effect  their  object."  A  very  proper  sentiment,  it  will  be  admitted, 
coining  from  the  head  director  of  those  establishments  in  which  such 
humane  and  considerate  treatment  is  supposed  to  be  meted  out  to 
trohsgrcMors  of  the  law. 

When  public  oniciaU  of  such  eminence  as  Sir  E.  F.  Du  Cane  and 
ACr.  Howard  Vincent  are  seen  coming  fortvard  to  advocate,  each  ia 
his  respective  department, anon-vindictive  policy  towards  the  criminal 
classes,  the  public  mind  is  edified  by  the  spectacle  of  philanthropy 
being  at  last  associated  with  the  control  of  the  prisons  of  the  country 
and  the  police  of  London ;  and  he  must  indeed  be  an  ungrateful  tax- 
payer who  will  begrudt!:e  whatever  aunual  sum  is  asked  from  Parlia- 
ment to  maintain  in  efficiency  the  systems  so  administered.  It  is  no 
disparagement  of  cither  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Dii-ectors  of 
Convict  Prisons,  or  of  the  head  of  the  Criminal  Iiivrstigution  Depart- 
ment, however,  to  assert  that  the  one  can  lay  no  mon;  claim  to  any 
actual  cx|}ericnce  of  the  punishment  undergone  in  ycm-a  of  penal  servi- 
tude, than  can  the  other  tij  the  knowledge  of  erimiiial  character,  or 
of  the  nilatiuns  of  discharged  priaoiicrs  to  tlio  poliee  of  London, 
which  a  daily  contact  and  association  with  convicts  for  years  places 
at  the  disposal  of  a  non-interested  witness.  If  these  public  servants 
could  transfuse  their  respective  individualities  into  every  member 
of  the  anbdiiided  machinery  of  their  centralized  departments,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  fear  of  an  unwarranted  exercise  of  deputed 
authority  on  the  part  of  subordinates.  It  must  not,  however,  he 
overlooked  in  an  estimate  of  this  kind,  that  it  is  natural  in  all 
responsible  oflSciala  to  persuade  themselves,  and  the  public  if  possible, 
that  a  degree  of  perfection  has  been  reached  iri  their  special  posts 
of  trust  not  prc*-ioualy  attained  therein.  Tlie  reputation  for  effici- 
ency of  a  prominent  public  officer  is  too  frequently  aecepted  as  a 
guarantee  for  that  of  his  department.  Confidence  in  the  head 
suggests  belief  in  the  soundness  of  the  whole  of  the  machinery 
supposed  to  be  under  Ins  immediate  haiul.  In  the  administration 
of  centralixed  civic  authority  this  is  anything  but  a  safe  guide  to 
a  correct  knowledge  as  to  the  just  and  impartial  exercise  of  its 
dii'         Where  there  is  but  indirect  control  in  the  performance  of 
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Boch  duties  as  those  of  a  prisoQ  warder,  there  cannot  be  direct  supcr- 
-vision,  and  deputed  authoritj  is  liable  to  abnsc  in  c^act  pro|ior- 
tion  to  the  rolatire  legal  status  of  the  ofiicer  and  the  conTict.  What, 
for  instance,  doca  the  chairman  of  directors  know  of  tlie  full  nature 
of  convict  Smith's  punishment  under  the  rule  of  aftsistant-iTarder 
Jcncs,  away  in  the  quarries  of  Portland  or  on  the  bogs  of  Dartmoor? 
If  Smith  reports  Jones's  petty  tyranny  to  the  governor,  all  that 
Jones  has  to  do,  to  evade  whatever  consequences  such  treatment 
might  incur,  is  to  deny  the  tnith  of  tlie  charge,  and,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  prison  governors  tendered  to  Lord  Kirabcrley's  Com- 
mission,  the  ofBeer's  denial  would  dispose  of  the  matter.  But  Smith's 
injury  would  not  end  here,  if  he  were  foolish  enou};h  to  report  his 
officer,  cren  under  provocation.  The  giving  of  marks  to  convicts, 
by  which  remission  of  scntcuce  is  alone  eamcdj  is  the  duty  of 
arders  and  asjtistaut- warders,  and  the  ntoppage  of  even  two  marks 
for  one  day,  out  of  a  possible  daily  earning  of  eight,  would  entail 
upon  Smith  a  prolongation  of  penal  servitude  for  one  week. 

To   inquire   into  a  circiunstauee  of  this  kind   (with  hundreds  of 
which  I  ha>'C  been  familiar  during  my  imprisonment  in  Dartmoor), 
Sir  £.  F.  Du  Cane  would  have  to  receive   bis  informatioa  through 
the  various  grades  of  authority  interposing  between  himself  and  eon- 
TJct  Smith  ;  and  yet  with  this  tliaadvantage,  na  to  n  correct  knowledge 
of  the  real  eharnctcr  of  the  punishment  of  penal  servitude,  as  carried 
out  by  practically  irresponsible  subordinates,  Sir  K.  F.  Du  Cane  is 
expected  to  say  wliethcr  sueli  a  penalty,  so  inflicted,  is  calculated  to 
_       n^form   or  harden  the  criminal ;  and  ho  does  say  that  sentences  of 
^^koch  punishment  now  passed  arc  too  long,  and  that  the  full  nature  of 
^^thc  penalties  inflicted  have  not  been  undi-rstood  by  those  whose  duty 
it  has  been  to  impose  them. 

Pcual  servitude  has  become  so  elaborated  that  it  is  now  a  huge 
punishing  machine,  destitute,  through  centralized  control  and  responsi- 
bility, of  discrimination,  feeling,  or  sensitiveness;  and  its  non-success 
as  a  deterrent  from  crime,  and  complete  failure  iu  reformative  effect 
upon  criminal  character,  arc  owing  to  its  obvious  essential  tendency  to 
deal  with  erring  human  beings — who  are  still  men  despite  their 
crimes— in  a  manner  which  mechanically  reduces  them  to  a  uniform 
lerel  of  disciplined  brutes. 

There  is  scarcely  a  crime  possible  for  man  to  be  guilty  of,  short  of 
murder,  which  shonid  not,  in  strict  justice,  be  expiated  by  seven 
years'  infliction  of  a  punishment  that  has  been  brought  to  such  a 
nicety  of  calculation  that  there  is  the  closest  possible  sur^'eillancc  of 
everyone  undergoing  it  night  and  day,  together  with  an  unceasing  con- 
flict between  every  feeling  in  the  prisoner  that  is  su|>crior  to  a  mere 
condition  of  animal  cxUtenccand  the  everlasting  compulsion  to  refrain 
from  almost  all  that  it  is  natural  for  man  to  do,  and  to  do  what  it  is 
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to  the  last  (Icgrco  rcpuguont  for  any  ratioual  lieiiig  to  consent  to 
iwrform. 

Vet  irrctchcs  who  have  had  a  Loudon  gutter  or  a  'irorkhouae  for 
their  only  moral  traiuiiig-school,  and  n-)io  have  been  subsequently 
nurtured  in  crime  by  society's  other  licensed  agencies  of  moral  cor- 
ruption, receive  ten,  fifteen,  and  sometimes  twenty  years  for  thefts 
and  crimes  which  should,  iu  justice,  be  cxpintcd  by  a  twelve  months' 
duration  of  such  punishment.  It  is  these  horribly  unjust  penalties 
that  beget  the  desperadoes  of  Portlaud,  Chatham,  and  Dartmoor,  the 
mui-dcrcrs  of  warders,  the  malingerers  aud  the  partial  maniacs,  and 
which  implant  in  the  minds  of  convicts  that  ferocious  animosity 
against  law  and  society  which  turns  so  many  of  them  into  reckless 
social  savages.  A  chastisement  that  would  punish  criminals  without 
keeping  in  perpetual  motion  all  that  is  vicious  and  rc^icntful  in 
human  nature,  and,  while  inflicting  a  merited  penalty  for  proven 
guilt,  shonld  teach  a  better  lesson  to  erring  humanity  than  despair 
and  Tcvcngc,  would  surely  serve  the  ends  of  law  and  justice  without 
impairing  the  systems  of  detection  and  puuishmeut  by  which  society 
b  protected  from  its  enemies. 

MiCBAEL   DaVITT. 


LUTHER. 


Ml. 


PARTH. 

THE  Reforroaiiuii  liad  risen  out  of  the  people ;  aiul  it  is  tlic  natui-e 
of  popular  movcmciita,  when  the  bonda  of  authority  arc  ouce 
bfokcn,  to  burst  into  anarchy.  Luther  no  lou^r  believed  in  an  apos- 
toBcaUjr  ordained  priesthood  ;  but  be  retained  a  pious  awe  fctr  the 
SKMineats,  which  he  regarded  tcnIU-  and  tnilv  ns  mysterious  sources 
ofgrace.  Zwingle  in  Switzerland,  Carl«tadt  and  others  in  Saxony, 
kxActl  on  the  sacraments  as  rcmnnnts  of  itlolatrous  superstition. 
CwUtadt  himBclf,  "  Archdeacon  of  Orlamund,"  as  he  was  called,  had 
^Bg  before  his  age  into  notions  of  universal  equality  and  brothcr- 
bood.  Luther  found  liim  one  day  metamorphosed  into  "  Xcighboar 
Andrew,"  on  a  dungheap  loading  a  cart.  A  more  dangerous  fanatic 
tu  Munzer,  the  parson  of  AlUtadt,  near  Weimar.  Jtwo-s  not  the 
Ckurch  only  which  needed  reform.  The  nobles  had  talien  to  luxury 
aod imu4Cluent.  Toll  and  tax  lay  heavy  cu  their  peasaut  tenants  ;  a» 
tk  life  in  the  ca&tle  had  growu  Kpleudid,  the  life  in  the  cabin  had 
btnme  hai-d  and  bitter.  Luther  Lad  confined  himself  to  sjiiritual 
matters,  but  the  s{)iritual  aud  tlic  secular  were  too  closely  Ijound 
togrther  to  be  separated.  The  AUstadt  parson,  after  much  "  convers- 
ing with  Ood,"  discovered  that  he  bad  a  mission  to  establish  the  King- 
dom of  the  SaintSj  where  tyrants  were  to  be  killed,  aud  all  men  were  to 
tiTeas  brothers,  and  all  properly  wu  Co  be  in  common.  Property,  like 
tUdse  which  man  may  possess,  is  a  trust  which  he  holds  not  for  bis 
mm  indulgence,  but  for  the  general  good.  This  is  a  universal  pria- 
ciple.  Nature  is  satisfied  with  8  rery  imperfect  recognition  of  it,  but 
iftlieraia  no  recognition,  if  the  upper  classes,  as  tbey  are  called,  live  only 
tirpleasure,  and  only  for  themselves,  the  conditions  are  broken  under 
"luL-b  humiui  beings  can  live  together,  and  society  rushes  into  chaos. 
Hie  rising  spread,  1524-33,     The  demands  actually  set  forward  ^  " 
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short  of  the  Anahaptist  ideal,  and  were  not  in  themselves  nnrcason&lile* 
The  people  required  to  he  allonred  to  choose  their  own  pastors ;  tin 
equitable  adjustment  of  tithes,  emancipation  from  scrMnm.and  lastly, 
liberty  to  kill  game — a  right  for  a  poor  man  to  feed  his  staning  children 
•with  a  stray  hare  or  rabhit.  Luther  himself  saw  nothing  in  this 
petition  which  might  not  be  wisely  conceded.  But  Munzcr  himself 
made  concession  impossitile.  He  raised  an  "Array  of  the  Lord."  lie 
marched  through  the  country,  baniing  eastlea  and  conrenis,  towns 
and  villages,  and  executing  savage  vengeance  on  the  persons  of  the 
**  Lord's  enemies."  It  was  the  heaviest  blow  wbieh  Luther  had 
received.  His  enemies  coold  say,  and  say  with  a  certain  truth : 
"  Here  was  the  visible  fruit  of  his  owii  action."  He  knew  that  he 
was  partly  rcspou^ibte,  and  that  without  him  these  secucji  would  not 
have  been.  The  Elector  unfortunately  was  ill — mortally  so.  He  died 
while  the  insurrection  was  still  bliuing-.  His  brother  John  succeeded, 
very  like  hira  in  purpose  and  character,  and  proceeded  instantly  to 
deal  with  the  emergency.  Luther  hurried  up  aud  dowa  the  country, 
preaohiag  to  the  people,  rebuking  the  tyrannous  Counts  aud  Barons, 
and  urging  the  L'rotestont  Fnnce»  to  exert  themselves  tu  keep  the 
peace.  Philip  of  Hesse,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  aud  Count  Mans- 
feldt  collected  n  force.  The  peasants  were  defeated  and  scattered. 
Munzcr  was  taken  aud  hanged,  and  the  tire  was  eitingiiished.  It 
WHS  well  for  Luther  that  the  troops  which  had  been  employed  went 
exclusively  Pratrstaiit.  The  Catholics  said  strornfully  of  him  :  "  Ha^ 
kindled  the  tlnnio,  and  he  wanhc^  hia  handit  like  Pilate."  Had  thdV 
army  raised  to  qncU  the  peasants  belonged  to  Ferdinand,  flic  Edict 
of  Worm*  would  have  been  made  a  reality. 

The  Landgrave  aiul  the  new  Klcctor,  John,  allowed  no  serere 
retaliation  ■when  armed  resistance  was  over.  They  set  tlicmsclves  to 
euro,  as  far  a.s  ]>o«sible,  the  causes  of  discontent.  They  trusted,  as 
Luther  did,  to  the  return  of  a  better  order  of  things  from  "  a  revival 
of  religion."  ^P 

The  peasant  war  had  been  the  first  scandal  to  the  Reformation. 
The  second,  which  created  scarcely  less  disturbance,  was  Luther's 
own  immediate  work.  As  a  priest  he  had  taken  a  tow  of  celibacy. 
As  a  monk  he  Imd  again  hound  himself  by  a  vow  of  cha-stity. 

In  priesthood  and  monkery  he  bad  ecascd  to  bclicTC.  If  the 
orders  themselves  were  nurcal,  the  vows  to  respect  the  rules  of  those 
orders  might  fairly  he  held  to  be  nugatory.  Luther  not  only  held 
that  the  clergy,  a*  a  rule,  might  l)c  married,  but  he  thought  it  far 
better  that  they  should  be  married  ;  and  the  poor  men  and  women, 
who  were  turned  adrift  on  the  breaking  np  of  the  religious  bouses, 
he  had  freely  advised  to  marry  without  fear  or  scruple.  But  still 
around  a  vow  a  a-rtain  imagined  sanctity  persisted,  in  adheriug  ;  and 
^hen  he  was  recommended  to  set  an  example  to  others  who  were 
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hmtatiug,  he  couaiderecl,  and  Ms  friend,  Melaactbon,  cousidcred^ 

that,  ia  hh  positiou,  and  vrith  bo  many  intliguaut  cjcs  turned  upon 

bim,  he  ought  not  to  give  occasion  to  the  enemy.     Once,  indeed, 

impatiently,  he  said  that  marry  he  vould,  to  spite  the  Devil.     But 

he  had  scarcely  a  home  to  offer  to  any  voman,  and  uo  leisure  and  no 

certainty  of  companionship.    lie  was  for  some  years  after  the  Kdict  of 

Worms  in  constant  expectation  of  being  executed  ^r  a  hcix^tic.     XIc 

stiU  lived  in  the  Augustinian  convent  at  Wittenberg ;  but  the  monks 

had  gone,  and  there  were  un  I'cvcnucs.     He  had  no  income  of  his 

own  ;  one  suit  of  clothes  ftcrvod  him  for  two  years ;  the  Elector  nt  the 

end  of  them  gave  him  a  piece  of  cloth  for  another.     The  publishers 

made  fortunes  out  of  his  wntiugn,  but  he  never  recelrcd  a  lloriu  for 

them.      So  itUattcndcd   lie  was  that  for  a  whole  year  bis  Ijed  was 

never  made,  and  was  mildewed  with  pers^pi ration.      "  I  was  tired  oat 

with  each  day's  work,"  ho  said,  "  ami  lay  down  and  knew  no  more." 

Uut  things  were  getting  iuto  order  again  in  the  illectoratc.     The 

parishes   were  provided  with  pastors,  and  the  pastors  with  modest 

viges.      Luther  was  professor  at  the   University,  and  the   Elector 

allowed  him  a  salary  of  200  gulden  a  year.      Presents  came  from 

other  quarters,  and  he  began  to  think  that  it  was  not  well  for  him  to 

be  alone.     In  M'ittcnherg  there  was  a  certain  Catherine  von  Rora, 

nxteca  years  younger  timu  hc>  who  had  been  a  duu  in  a  distant 

convent.     Her  family  were  noble,  but  poor ;  they  had  provided  for 

thnr  daughter  by  placing  lier  iu  the  cloister  when  she  was  a  child  of 

nine;  at  sixteen  she  had  taken  the  vows;  but  she  detested  the  life 

into  which  she  bad  been  forced,  and  when  the  movement  began  she 

hid  applied  to  her  friends  to  take  her  out  of  it.     The  friends  would 

1)0  nothing ;  but  in  April,  1523,  she  and  nine  others  were  released 

hj  the  people.     As  they  were  starving,  Luther  collected  money  to 

provide  for  them,  and  Catherine  von  Bora,  being  then  twenty-four  years 

<M,  came   to   Wittenberg  to  reside  with   the  burgomaster,   I'hilip 

Beichenbacb.     Luther  did  not  at  first  like  licr  ;  she  was  not  beauti- 

y,  aud  he  thought  that  she  was  proud  of  her  birth  and  blood;  but 

ibe  was  a  simple,  sensible,  shrewd,  active  woman  ;  bhc,  in  the  sense  in 

vhich  Luther  was,  might  consider  herself  dedicated  to  God,  and  a  fit 

wiGe  for  a  religious  reformer.    Luther's  own  father  was  most  anxious 

timt  he  should  marry,  and  in  a  short  time  they  came  to  understand 

eich  other.    So  on  the  13th  of  June,  1525,  a  month  after  Miiozer  had 

been  stamped  out  at   Frankenhausen,  a  little  party  was  collected  in 

tbe  Wittenberg  Cloister — Bugenbagcn,   the   town   pastor.  Professor 

Jbois,  Lucas  Cranach  (the  painter),  with   his  wife,   and  Professor 

Apel,  of  Bamberg,  who  had   himself  married    a  nun  ;  and  in   this 

pcseDce  Alartiu  Luther  and  Catherine  von   Bora  became  man  and 

viie.     It  vu  a  nine  days'  wonder.     Philip  Mclancthou  thought  his 

ftieod  was  undone ;  Luther  himself  was  uneasy  for  a  day  or  two. 
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But  the  wonficr  p&ucd  off;  in  the  town  there  was  hearty  aatisfaction 
and  congratulation.  The  new  l-llcctor,  John,  was  not  displeased.  The 
con**crsion  of  Germany  was  not  arrested.  Prussia  and  Dcumark 
hroke  with  Rome  and  &ceeptcd  Luther's  catechism.  In  1536,  at 
Torgan,  the  Elector  John,  the  Landgrave,  the  llukcs  of  Brunswick, 
Luiicberg,  Anhalt,  %rccklenburg,  and  Magdeburg,  formed  thenisclvea 
into  HU  Evangelical  Confederacy.  It  was  a  measure  of  self-defence,  for 
it  had  aiijjcarcd  for  the  moment  as  if  the  Emperor  miglit  again  be  free 
for  a  Papal  crusade,  The  French  had  been  defeated  at  Pavia  ;  Francis 
■was  a  prisoner,  and  Christendom  was  at  Charles's  feet.  But  Franci* 
was  «oau  loose  again.  In  the  cross  purposes  of  politics,  France  and  the 
PoiJe  became  allies,  and  the  Pope  was  tlie  Emperor's  enemy.  Borne 
was  stormed  by  a  German -Spanish  army ;  and  the  Emperor,  ia  aptte 
of  himself,  was  doing  Luther's  work  iu  breaking  the  power  of  the  great 
enemy.  Then  Englaud  came  into  the  fray,  with  the  divorce  of 
Catheriue  aud  the  assertion  of  spiritual  independence;  and  the  Pro- 
testant States  were  left  iu  peace  till  calmer  times  aud  the  meeting  of 
the  promisetl  Council.  Iu  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  Luther  was 
able  to  work  calmly  on,  ordering  tbe  churches,  appointing  visitors,  or 
crossing  swords  with  Erasmus,  who  looked  on  Luther  much  as  the  Pope 
did — as  a  wild  boar  who  had  broken  into  the  vineyard.  Luther,  however 
violent  iti  his  polemics,  was  leading  meanwhile  the  quietest  of  lives. 
He  had  taken  his  garden  in  hand;  he  had  built  a  fountain  ;  planted 
fruit  trees  and  roots  aud  seeds.  He  had  a  little  farm ;  he  bought 
threshing  instruments,  and  learned  to  uac  the  dail.  If  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst  he  found  that  he  could  support  his  family  with  hia 
hands. 

Again,  in  1530,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Eiupcror  would  And  leisure  to 
interfere.  In  the  year  before,  ho  had  rajulc  a  peace  with  the  Pope  aud 
the  French  which,  for  the  sake  of  Christendom  and  the  faith,  he  hoped 
might  be  observed.  The  Turks  had  Iwcn  under  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
but  they  had  retreated  with  cnomiouH  loss,  and  seemed  inclined  at 
least  to  a  truce.  The  Evangel it^-a Is  began  to  consider  seriously  how 
fiLTthcy  might  go  in  resistance  should  Charles  attempt  to  coerce  them 
into  obedience.  Luther,  liery  as  he  was  in  the  defence  of  the  faith, 
refused  to  aanction  civil  war.  A  ChristiaTi  must  suffer  all  extremities 
rather  than  deny  his  God ;  but  he  might  not  fight  in  the  field  against 
his  lawful  sovereign.  In  worldly  things  the  ruler  was  supreme,  and 
the  Emperor  was  the  ruler  of  Germany.  The  Emperor,  he  said,  had 
been  chosen  by  the  electors,  aud  by  their  unanimous  vote  might 
be  dcposi-d ;  but  he  would  not  encourage  cither  the  Landgrave  or  big 
own  Elector  to  meet  force  by  force  in  separate  action.  The  question 
never  rose  in  Luthcr'a  lifetime,  but  the  escape  was  a  near  one.  A 
Diet  at  Spcycr,  in  1526,  had  decided  that  each  prince  should  rule  his 
X>wn   doiuinioiiH   in    his   own    way,   pending    the    expected   Couneil. 
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Cbules's  couscicQce  n-ould  uot  allow  him  to  tolerate  a  Lutliernu 
commuuioa  il  lie  could  prevent  it  ;  but  he,  too,  dreaded  a  war  of 
religion,  of  vlitch  no  one  could  foresee  auy  issue  save  tbc  ruiu  of 
Germany.  He  kacv  aud  rcspeetfHl  Luther's  moderatiou,  and  sum- 
moucd  Uic  Pict  to  meet  liim  again  at  Augsburg,  in  the  iipring  of 
1530,  to  discover^  if  possible,  some  terms  of  rcconciliution.  The 
religious  oi'dcr  nliich  had  bccu  catiibliahcd  in  Saxony  Tras  rcc<^nized 
even  at  Rome  with  agreeable  surprise,  and  tlii;  Legato  who  attended 
vas  said  to  be  prepared  witli  certain  concessions.  Tlie  Elector  John 
iutended  to  hare  taken  Luther  to  the  Diet  with  liim,  hut  at  Cuburg  a 
letter  met  him  from  the  Ktnpcror.  intiinatitig  that  Luther,  being  uuder 
the  bnn  of  the  Km|)ire,  could  not  be  admitted  into  his  presence.  The 
Xlector  wcut  forward  with  Melanethou  and  Jonas;  Luther  stayed  behind 
in  Coburg  castle, to  work  at  his  tranKlatiun  uf  the  Biblc^aud  to  compare 
the  rooks  and  jackdaws,  when  they  woke  him  iu  the  morning,  to 
KatheriDgs  of  learned  Doctors  wrangling  over  their  sophistrips. 

We  have  seen  him  hitherto  as  a  spiritual  athlete.  We  here  eateh 
»  ^impae  of  him  in  a  softer  character.  His  eldest  boy,  Unns,  had 
Imoq  bom  four  years  before,  i'rom  Coburg  he  wrote  him  perhaps 
the  prettiest  letter  ever  addressed  by  a  father  to  a  child  : — 

"Gnco  and  peico  in  Christ,  my  dear  little  boy.  I  iim  plcnseil  to  sec  that 
lloa  leamest  thy  Ics^jous  well,  nnd  prnyest  well.  Go  on  thus,  my  d«nr  bor 
ami  when  I  oomo  borne  I  will  hring  you  a  fine  '  fairing.*  I  know  of  a  pnsLty 
^nlen,  wbero  are  merry  children  thai  have  gold  frockx,  and  gfillier  iiic4 
DKihaaJld  plunia  and  cherries  under  the  trees,  and  sing  and  Jnnot?,  aoil  ride 
00  pretty  horsea  witli  C^M  bridles  and  silver  Baddies.  I  aitked  the  iuhii  uf  the 
plus  whoftc- the  garden  tvai«,  »tid  who  the  children  were,  Ho  Kiiil, 'Tlnwo 
m  the  children  wIiD  pray  anil  learn  and  ar«  good.'  Then  I  anXK-«rod, '1 
iiaa  hare  a  son  who  is  c:dled  limit  Lutlier,  Mny  he  conio  to  this  gardou  tind 
tK  penrs  sod  applvs  aud  rtdu  n  little  hvrafi  and  play  with  tho  others  V  The 
nn  said,  *  If  he  says  his  prsyerx,  »nd  learns,  and  ix  good,  ho  may  come ;  and 
Uffioa  and  Joet  may  come,''  and  tbey  shall  have  pipcra  and  clrutns  and  lutes 
iM  fiddles,  aad  they  ehall  danoo  and  shoot  with  little  crossbows.'  Then  he 
iboved  me  a  smooth  hiwn  in  the  garden  luid  out  £or  dan<:iag,  and  tliere  the 
tipci  and  druina  and  cro»»bows  hung.  But  it  was  still  early  aud  the  children 
m  Dot  dined;  nnd  I  eould  not  waiter  the  dance.  So  I  said,  '  Dear  sir,  I  will 

LUraighc  home  and  write  nil  thi»  to  my  little  boy ;  but  he  has  an  aunt, 
a,t  that  he  must  bring  with  hinu*  And  the  man  answered,  '  So  it  hIuiU 
bt;  go  and  write  ns  you  ^ay.'  Thorcruro,  dear  little  boy,  loarii  and  pray 
irii  I  good  heart,  and  tell  I-ippufl  and  Jost  to  do  the  same,  and  then  you  will 
ill  come  to  the  garden  together.  AIniighly  God  guard  you.  GLi'o  my  love 
ksitnt  Ticne,  and  give  her  a  kiss  for  ma — Your  loving  fuUier, 

The  Emperor  meanwhile  arrived  at  Augsburg  on  the  15tb  of  June. 
3Iehuictbon,  who  was  eager  for  peace,  bad  prepared  a  Confession  of 
faith,  Bofteniug  as  far  as  possible  the  points  cf  diHereuce  between 

*  MebuictboD'B  son  Philip,  anil  Jonao's  son  Jodociu. 
f  (.'rcit-nuiiL,  &liiLgilalei). 
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the  Ev&Dgelicds  anil  the  Catholics.  It  was  laid  before  the  Bict,  and 
was  received  with  more  favour  than  Mclancthon  looked  for  even  by 
Charles  himself.  Metancthou  iiclieved  that  spiritual  a^cmcnt  might 
be  possible;  Luther  kuew  that  it  vras  impossible;  hut  bo  did  tbiuk 
that  a  political  a^ccmcut  might  he  arrived  at;  that  tlic  two  creeds, 
vhieb  in  so  man}'  essentials  were  the  eame,  might  be  allowed  tu  live 
side  by  ride. 

"  Do  not  let  U8  fall  out,"  he  wrote  to  Cardinal  Albert.     "  Do  notj 
lot  us  ruin  Germany.      Let  there  he  liberty  of  couBcieucc,  and  let  uil 
save  our   fatherland.'*     Mclancthon  was  frightened,  and  would  have] 
yielded  much.     Luther  wotild  not  yield  an  inclu     When  no  progi*cs8 
was  madoj  he  advised  his  friends  to  leave  the  Diet  and  come  away, 
"  Threats  do  not  kill,"  he  said.     "  There  will  be  no  war." 

Luther  tmderstowl  the  si^s  of  the  times.  "With  the  Turks  ill' 
Hurgaiy,  and  Hcnrr  VIII.  and  Francis  in  alliance,  it  was  iaj 
Tain  that  the  Pope  urged  violent  mcasurca.  The  Evangelical  Con- 
fession was  not  aeccptcd,  and  the  Emperor  demanded  submis-sion. 
The  Laiulgrave  replied  that  if  tliis  was  to  be  the  way,  he  would  go 
borne  and  take  measures  to  defend  himself.  Charles,  taking  leave  H 
of  the  Elector.said  sadly  he  had  expected  better  of  him  ;  the  Elector's 
eyes  filled  with  tears;  hut  he  answered  nothing.  The  end,  however, 
ms  as  Lnther  expectcfl.  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  the  Duke  ot 
Bavaria  agreed  to  prohibit  the  advance  of  llie  new  doctriues  in 
their  owu  douiiuious.  It  was  dceidetl,  un  the  other  hand,  among 
the  Protestant  Princes,  that  tho  Emperor's  authority  was  limited, 
that  resislaucu  to  uncotifitituttonal  interference  was  not  unlawful, 
an  upiuiou  to  which  Luther  himself  unwillingly  assented.  The 
famous  league  of  Sehmalkald  was  formed  for  the  general  defence 
spiritual  liberty.  Denmark  held  out  a  baud  from  a  distance,  au( 
I'Vanec  and  England  courted  au  alliauee,  which  would  bold  CharlcsJ 
in  check  it  home.  The  Emperor  aud  even  Ferdinand,  who  was  th 
more  bigoted  of  the  two  brothers,  admitted  the  necessity  to  which 
they  were  compelled  to  yield.  The  united  strength  of  Germany 
was  barely  sulhcient  to  bear  back  the  Turkish  invasion,  and  tbaj 
political  peace  which  Luther  anticipated  was  allowed  to  stand  for 
indefinite  period. 

Luther  was  present  at  Schmalkuld,  where  he  preached  to  the 
asscrablod  reprcsentativca.  On  the  day  of  the  sermon  he  became 
suddenly  aud  dangerously  ill.  His  bcallh  had  bccu  for  some  time 
uncertain.  He  was  subject  to  violent  licadachea  and  giddiness ;  he 
■was  now  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  "  tho  stone,"  ao  severe  that  be 
thought  he  was  dying.  He  had  fiuishcd  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
It  was  now  printed :  a  complete  possession  which  he  was  able  tofl 
bequeath  to  his  countrymen.  He  conceived  that  his  work  was  done, 
and  life  for  its  own  sake  had  long  ceased  to  bare  much  interest  for  hiio. 
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"At  his  age,"  he  said, "  vith  streugtb  failing,  he  felt  so  Trcary,  tliat  he 

li&d  no  will  to  protract  hia  days  any  longtr  iu  such  au  accursed  world." 

At  Scbmalkald    the  end  scciiic-d  to  have  come.      Such  remedies  as 

dieo  were  kuown  for  the  d)«:»5e  under  nhich  he  m'us  sud'cring  vcre 

tiied.  Luther  hatcil  doctoiK;  but  lie  nulirnitted  to  all  their  iirc^cnplions. 

His    body  swelled.     "  They  miule    rnu    driuk   water,"    be  said,  "as 

if  I    was   a  great    ox."     Mechanical   contrivanocs    were  employed, 

equally  iucffuctual,  mid  be  pn-parcd  to   die.     *'^   depart/'  he  cried 

to  his  Maker,  "  a  fo*;  of  Tliy  toes,  cursed  amL  banneil  by  Thy  enemy, 

the  Pope.    May  be,  too,  die  under  Thy  bau,  and  we  both  stand  at  Thy 

jntlpmcnt  bar  on  that  day."     The  Klcctor.  tlie  young  Juhn  Frederick — 

ihe  Elector  John,  bis  father,  wns  by  this  time  gone — stood  by  his  bed, 

uj  promised  to  care  for  bin  wife  and   chiUlren.      Alelancthon  was 

irffping.     Even  at  that  supreme  moment   Lntber  could  not  resist 

liii  humour.     "  Have  we  not  received  good  at  the  hand  of  tlic  Lord," 

It  ttid,  **  and  shflU  we  not  rccciTc  evil  ?     The  Jews  stoned  Stephen  ; 

m  itoae,  the  rillnin,  is  stoning'  me." 

fiut  he  bad  some  years  of  precious  life  yet  waiting  for  him.  He 
bcome  restless,  and  insisted  on  licing  carried  fac-ne.  He  took  leave 
of  his  friends.  "  TIic  Lord  fill  you  with  his  blessing,"  he  said,  "  and 
irith  hatred  of  the  Pope,"  The  first  day  he  renched  Tamlwieh.  The 
BOTcment  of  the  cart  tortured  him ;  but  it  effected  for  him  what  the 
iloetors  could  not.  ]Ie  liad  bceu  forbidden  to  to^icb  wine.  He  drcnk 
1  goblet  notn-ithstanding.      He  was  relieved,  and  recovered. 

IFe  need  not  specially  concern  ourselves  with  the  events  of  the 
nat  few  years.  They  were  spent  in  correcting  and  giving  final 
iom  to  tiie  translation  of  the  liible,  iu  orgauiKtng  the  churches,  in 
cvrmpondeacc  with  the  priuccs,  and  iu  discussing  the  couditions  of 
the  lODg>talked-of  Council,  and  of  the  terms  oa  which  the  Kvaiigeli- 
ab  would  couHcnt  to  lake  part  iu  it.  The  peace  of  Kurcmberg 
vaiie<l  aa  admission  that  no  further  efforts  would  bo  made  U>  crush 
the  Itefonnaiion  by  violence,  and  Luther  was  left  to  a  peaceful, 
iwlastrious  life  in  his  (|uiet  home  at  Wittoubcrg.  A  very  Ijoautifal 
buBe  it  was.  If  Luther's  marriage  was  a  scandal,  it  was  a  scandal 
Ihil  was  singularly  happy  in  its  consequences.  Tho  house  in  which 
hchvcd,  aa  has  becu  already  said,  was  the  old  cloister  to  whteli  he 
bd  first  beeu  brought  from  Erfurt  It  was  a  pleasant,  roomy 
bviUing  on  the  hanks  of  the  Elbe,  and  close  to  the  town  wall.  His 
*i(e  and  be  when  tbcy  married  were  both  penoilcss,  bat  bis  salary 
■s  prufessor  was  raised  to  300  gulden,  tind  some  small  payments  in 
kind  were  added  from  the  University.  The  Elector  sent  him  presents. 
DEimark,  the  Free  Towns,  great  men  from  nit  parts  of  Europe,  paid 
knoor  to  the  Deliverer  of  Germany  with  ofFeringa  of  plate  or  money, 
lie  moDcy,  even  tlie  plate,  too,  he  gave  away,  fur  be  was  prol'usely 
icnerous ;  and  any  fugitive  nun  or  brother  suffering  for  the  faith 
roL.  xuv.  o 
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never  appealed  ia  vaitt  while  Luther  had  a  kreutzcr.  But  in  hia 
later  years  liU  own  modest  wants  were  more  than  amply  supplied. 
He  bought  a  farm,  with  a  house  upon  it,  where  bis  family  lived  after 
his  death.  Katie,  as  ho  called  bis  wife,  managed  everything ;  she 
attended  to  the  farm,  she  kept  many  pigs,  and  doubtless  poultry  alao. 
She  had  a  fish  pond.  She  brewed  beer.  She  had  a  strong  ruling,  adrni* 
nistcring  talent.   She  was  as  great  in  her  tray  as  her  husband  was  in  his. 

"  Next  to  God's  Word,"  he  said,  "  the  world  ha«  no  more  precious 
treasure  tlian  holy  matrimony.  God's  best  gift  is  a  pious,  cheerful, 
God-fearing,  bomc-kccping  wife,  to  whom  you  can  trust  your  goods, 
and  body,  and  life.  There  are  couples  who  neither  care  for  their 
families,  nor  love  each  other.  People  like  these  arc  not  human  beings, 
They  make  their  homes  a  hell,"  ^| 

The  household  was  considerable.  Five  children  were  born  in  all. 
Hans,  the  eldest,  to  whom  the  letter  from  Erfurt  was  written,  died 
early.  Elizabeth,  the  nest  daughter,  died  also  very  younff.  There  were 
three  others;  Magdalen,  Martin,  and  Paul.  Magdalen  von  Bora,  Katie's 
auut,  the  "  Irfne"  of  the  letter  from  Coburg,  lived  with  the  family. 
She  had  been  a  uun  in  the  same  convent  with  her  niece.  For  her 
Xiuther  had  a  most  affectionate  regard.  AVhen  she  was  dying,  he 
said  to  her,  "  You  will  not  die ;  you  will  sleep  away  as  in  a  cradle, 
aud  morning  will  dawn,  and  you  will  rise  aud  lirc-for  ever." 

Two  nieces  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  the  establishment,  and  two 
nephews  also.  There  was  a  tutor  fur  the  boys,  and  a  secretary.  A 
certain  number  of  University  students  hoarded  in  the  house^ — lads 
perhaps  uf  promise,  in  whom  Luther  had  a  special  interest.  To  his 
children  lie  was  passionately  devoted.  He  had  no  sentimental 
weakness ;  but  the  simple  light  hearted  n  ess,  the  unquestioning  con^H 
fidencc  and  trustfidncss  of  children,  was  in  itself  peculiarly  charming 
to  him.  Life  when  they  came  to  maturity  would  bring  its  own 
sorrows  with  it^.  A  few  bright  aud  happy  years  to  look  back  upon 
would  be  something  which  could  not  afterwards  be  taken  away.  Ho 
refused  boys  and  girls  no  kind  of  innocent  enjoyment,  and  in 
all  the  anecdotes  of  hia  relations  with  them,  there  is  on  exquisite 
tenderness  aud  ]>lay fulness.  His  Katie  he  was  not  above  teasing  and 
occasionally  mocking.  She  was  a  "  Martha"  more  than  a  "  Mary," 
always  busy,  always  managing  and  directing  with  an  eye  to  biutnen. 
He  was  very  foiul  of  her.  He  never  seriously  found  fault  with  those 
worldly  ways  of  hers,  for  he  knew  her  sterling  worth  ;  but  ho  told 
her  once  ho  would  give  her  fifty  gulden  if  she  would  read  the  Bible 
ihrouf^li.  He  called  her  his  Herr  Katie,  and  his  Gtijidigc  Frau.  The 
farm  which  he  had  bought  for  her  was  called  Zulsdorf.  One  of  his 
last  letters  ia  addressed  to  "  my  heartily  beloved  house-wife,  Katherin 
Lady  Luther,  Liuly  Doctor,  Lsdy  Zulsdorf,  Lady  of  the  Pigmarketj 
and  wliatcvcr  else  she  may  be." 
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The  religious  cdncatioo  of  his  cliildrcn  lie  conducted  himself.  His 
jiugbtcr  Magilalen  was  an  unusually  interesting  girl.  A  picture  of 
lin  remains,  by  Crauacli,  with  lar^c  imaginative  eyes.  Luther  aav  in 
lier  the  promise  of  a  beautiful  diameter;  she  died  vheu  she  vas 
fcnirtecn,  and  he  was  almost  heart-broken.  AVbcn  she  was  carried  to 
grave  he  said  to  the  bearers: — "  I  have  sent  a  saint  to  heaven  : 
Jd  mine  be  such  a  death  as  hers,  I  would  die  at  this  moment.*' 
To  bis  friend  Jonas  he  wrote : — "  You  will  have  heard  that  ray  dearest 
eiad  is  born  again  in  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God.  Wc  ought  to  be 
^  at  her  departure,  for  she  is  taken  away  from  the  world,  the  flesh, 
afid  the  devil  j  but  so  strong  is  natural  lore  that  we  cannot  bear  it 
vitlwut  anguish  of  heart,  without  the  sense  of  death  in  oursclrc<i. 
■fflwn  1  think  of  her  words,  her  gestures,  when  she  was  with  ns  and 
in  icr  departing,  even  Christ's  death  cannot  relieve  my  agony."  On 
ber  tomb  he  wrote  these  lines  : — 

"  Hi«r  ichlaf  Idi.  I.tiichcn,  Luthct'*  T«eliter]oin, 
Kut'  mil  all'ii  Hciliyeu  in  nioirio  Beltkiu. 
Pi«  Icl)  iu  SUD<]en  w«r  g«lMkm 
H&tt'  «wiK  mgaspD  sovii  varbrD, 
Aber  lob  leb  na  tind  aaIm  gut 
Hen  Christe  erlowt  mit  dcinem  Blut. " 


"'  liens  do  I  Lonit.  Lnthcr's  ilan'^liter.  rMt, 
HIrrji  in  tuy  littlr  tiol  mtli  all  ttio  lUuat. 
In  liu  Mid  tr«8jiiLM  yraa  I  bom, 
Fur  eviir  yuM  I  ttins  forlorn  ;• 
But  y«t  I  live,  luid  nil  is  good— 
Tboii  Cbriat  radeom'st  mo  witb  tby  lilood- 

/Tbcre  is  yet  another  aide  to  Luther,  and  it  is  the  mast  wonderful 
of  ill.  Wo  have  seen  him  as  a  theologian  ;  wc  hare  seen  him  standing 
up»Ione,  before  principalities  and  powers,  to  protest  against  spiritual 
lie*;  we  have  seen  him  at  home  in  the  quiet  circle  of  his  household.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  any  of  this  to  show  that  his  thoughts  had  travelled 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  special  set  of  subjects.  But  Luther's  miud  was 
litmliy  world  wide ;  his  eyes  were  for  ever  observant  of  what  was 
timiA  him ;  at  a  time  wlicn  science  waa  scarcely  out  of  its  shell,  Luther 
ludoUenred  Nature  with  the  liveliest  curiosity;  he  had  anticipated 
by  mere  genius  the  generative  functtoua  of  flotvera.  Human  natare 
be  had  studied  like  a  dramatist.  His  memory  was  a  museum  of 
hirtorical  information,  of  anecdotes  of  great  men,  of  old  German 
lilentorc  and  songs  and  proverbs.  Scarce  a  subject  could  he  spoken 
dm  which  he  had  not  thought,  and  ou  which  he  had  not  something 
rtmarkable  to  say.  His  table  was  always  open,  and  amply  furnished. 
Mclinethon,  Jonas,  Lucas,  Cranaeh,  nnd  other  Wittenberg  friends, 
wee  constant  guests.  Great  people,  great  lords,  great  ladieSj  great 
lamed  men.  came  from  all  parts  of  Kurope.  He  received  them  freely 
ttdianer,  aud  being  one  of  the  most  copious  of  talkers,  he  enabled 

*   y'rrtffrm.—Tlit  word  tiu  invalled  a-naj-  from  its  onginul  uioaning. 
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Bis  fr!cQ(]s  to  prcsen'C  the  most  extraonliuary  moDumcnt  of  lits 
acquircmetitii  and  of  liis  iutclk'Ctuul  vi^ur.  Ou  reading  the  Ti»cli- 
reden,  or  Table-talk  of  Luther,  one  ceases  to  woudcr  how  tliia  single 
man  couhl  change  the  face  of  Europe. 

WJicre  the  lauguagc  is  itself  beautifLil,  it  necessarily  losea  in  trans- 
lation ;  I  will  endeavour,  liowerer,  to  convey  some  uotiou  of  Luther's 
mind  as  it  appears  in  these  conversations. 

First,  for  his  thou^fhts  about  Nature. 

A  tree  in  his  garden  was  covered  with  ripe  fruit.  "  Ab,"  he  said, 
"if  Adam  had  not  fallen,  we  should  have  seen  the  beauty  of  these 
things — every  bush  and  shrub  would  have  seemed  more  lovely  than 
if  it  was  made  of  gold  and  silver.  It  is  really  more  lovely;  but  since 
Adam's  fall  mcu  see  notbing,  and  are  stupider  than  beasts.  God's 
power  and  wisdom  are  shown  in  the  smallest  Bowers.  Painters  can- 
not rival  their  colour,  uor  perfumers  tbcir  sweetness ;  green  and 
yellow,  crimaoQ,  blue,  and  purple,  all  groning  out  of  the  earth.  Aud 
we  do  not  know  how  to  use  thcra  to  God's  honour.  We  only  misuse 
them ;  and  wc  trample  ou  lilies  ns  if  we  were  so  many  cows." 

Katie  had  provided  some  fish  out  of  her  pond.  Luther  apoke  of 
the  hreeding  of  (\s\\,  and  what  an  extraordinary  thing  it  was ;  he  then 
turned  to  the  breeding  of  other  creatures.  "  Look  at  a  pairof  birds/'  he 
said.  "They  build  a  neat  little  nest,  ami  drop  their  eggs  in  it,  and 
sit  on  them.  Then  come  the  chicks.  There  is  the  creature  rolled 
up  inside  the  hIioII,  If  we  had  never  aeen  such  a  thing  before,  and 
an  eg^  was  brought  from  Calicut,  ire  should  be  all  wondering  and 
crying  out.  Pbilosophers  cannot  cxplnin  how  the  chiek  is  made, 
God  apakc,  and  it  waa  done  :  He  commanded,  and  so  it  was.  But 
He  acts  in  all  His  works  rather  comically.  If  He  had  consulted  me, 
1  shonhl  have  advised  Him  to  make  His  men  out  of  lumps  of  clay, 
aod  to  have  set  the  sua  like  a  lamp,  on  the  earth's  surface,  that  it 
might  be  always  day." 

Looking  at  a  rose,  he  said,  "  Could  n  man  make  a  single  rose,  we 
should  give  him  an  empire ;  but  these  beautiful  gifts  of  God  come 
freely  to  us,  and  wo  think  nothing  of  them.  "XVe  admire  what  is  worth- 
ies'*, if  it  be  only  rare.  The  most  precious  of  things  is  nothiog 
if  it  be  common."  In  the  spring,  when  the  buds  were  swelling  and 
the  flowers  opening,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Praise  be  lo  God  the  Creator, 
that  now  in  this  lime  of  Lent  out  of  dead  wood  makes  all  aUre 
again.  Look  at  that  bough,  as  if  it  was  with  child  and  full  of 
young  things  coming  to  the  birth.  It  is  a  ^gure  of  our  faith — 
wiuler  is  death,  summer  is  the  resurrection." 

He  was  sitting  one  night  late  out  of  doors.  A  bird  flew  into  a 
tree  to  roost.  "  That  bird,"  he  said,  "  has  had  its  supiter,  aud  will 
now  sleep  safe  as  the  bough,  and  Icivc  God  to  caxe  for  him.  If 
Adam's  fall  had  not  spoilt  us,  we  bhould  have  had  no  care  either.     We 
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ilAuld  have  lived  witbout  pain,  iu  potiscssion  of  all  kiads  of  kuow- 

Icdgc,  and  hare  passed  from   time   iuto   ctcruity   witbout   feeling  of 

jeath."     The  old  qucstioo  was  asked  why  Ood  made  man  at  all  if  He 

iuicw  that  be  would  fall?      Lutbcr  aa«wercd,  that  a  great  Lord  must 

)i^vt  TCMcla  of  diahouDur  in  bis  houie  as  well    as  vessels   of  boiioor. 

Xbcre  were  fellows  wbo  tbougbt  wbeu  tbey  bad  beard  a   sermou  or 

two,  that  they  kuew  ever}*tbiug,  and  bad  swallowed  tbe  Holy   Oboat 

/b»tber«  aud    all.     Sucb  wretches    bad    no    right    to   criticize    tbe 

actions  of  Cod.     Man  caooot  measure  structures  of  God's  buildiug, 

lie  *e«s  only  tbe  scalTuldiug.      Iu  tbe   next   life   be  will  see  it   allj 

and  then  bappy  those  who  bare  resisted  temptation, 

ZJttle  Martia  had  been  busy  dressiog  a  doll. 

"In  Panidi8e,"LutIter  laid,  "  we  shall  Ijcbs  simple  astliiscliiltl  whotalksof 

G^  ''I'l  bas  no  doubts  lo  trouble  liim.     Natural  iiu*rrii)icut  is  tbe  best  food 

toJ  children — and  they  are  ifaviuMilvus  tlii:  b^i  of  plnythiu^s.     They  speak 

0jaJ  act  front  tbe  heart.     Tbc-y  buli<:vu  in  Crud  without  diifpuiiiig,  luid  In 

stxsalbcr  life  beyond  iho  pi-cfieui,     Thoy  iiava  Buiall  iuU;ll(.t;l,  bui  ihcy  have 

fhilh)  tn-l  uc  wiser  than  old  fouls  like  us.      Thoy  thiuk  o(  bvavuu  m  a 

plan  wbeio  thera  will  bo  eating  and  dancing,  and  rlvLii's  running  with  milk. 

^sppy  tbey  I  fur  thoy  have  no  (-anbly  cares,  or  fours  of  death  or  bell.     Tbey 

^nve  unly  pure  ibougbls  and  bright  dreams.     Abraham  must  have  had  a  bud 

(aiae  when  he  waa  told  to  kill  Isaac.     If  lie  had  given  me  such  au  order,  I 

«|ioaId  have  disputed  tho  point  with  him." 

"  I  never  will  believe/'  said  the  downright  Katie,  "  that  God  ordered 
soy  man  to  kill  bis  ehild.'' 

Lutber  answered:  "  God  bad  notbiug  dearer  to  Him  than  His  own 
Son.  Yet  He  gave  Him  to  be  banged  on  the  cross.  In  man's  judg- 
nffit,  He  wu  moro  like  a  father  to  Cuiapbas  and  Pilate  than  He  was 
10  Christ" 

Ibe  religious  bouses  wero  falling  all  round  Germany.  Biehopa 
Imd^  their  functinns  were  losing  their  lands ;  and  thu  nobles  and 
taugbers  who  bad  professed  tbe  Gospel  were  clutching  nt  the  spoils. 
Utber  coold  see  that  ill  had  come  with  tbe  change  as  well  as  good. 

"Look/' be  said  sadly,  "  at  the  time  when  the  tnitb  was  un- 
kiovD,  and  men  were  lost  in  idolatry,  and  trusted  in  their  own 
foiii.  Then  was  charity -without  end  or  measure.  Then  it  snowed 
ffTth  gif^.  Cloisters  were  fouudcd,  and  there  were  endowments  for 
Hm  priests.  Churches  were  splendidly  decorated :  bow  bliud  is  tho 
»tjtid  become."  Drunkenness,  tooj  seemed  to  spread,  and  iwury  and 
a  thousand  other  vices.  It  tried  his  faith.  Yet  he  said,  "Never 
do  we  act  better  than  when  wc  know  not  what  wc  are  doing,  or 
liaa  when  wc  think  wc  are  foolish  and  imprndcnt,  for  strength  is 
perfected  in  weakness),  and  tbe  best  wc  do  is  what  comes  straight 
Irma  the  heart.'' 

The  Proteatants  were  not  tbe  only  spoilers  of  the  Church  lands. 
SoBC  one  told  a  story  of  a  dog  at  Lintx,  which  used  to  go  every 
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day  vith  a  basket  to  the  market  to  fetch  meat.  One  day  soma- 
other  (log*  set  upon  him.  \li-.  fought  for  his  basket  as  long  as  he 
ooald;  hut  when  lie  could  figlit  no  longer  he  snatched  a  piece  of 
meat  for  himself  and  ran  away  with  it.  "  There  is  Kaiser  Karl,"  said 
Lntbcr.  "  He  defended  the  estates  of  the  Church  while  it  was  possible. 
But  when  the  princes  all  be^n  to  phindcr,  he  seized  a  few  bishoprics 
aa  his  own  share.'* 

Ho  hod  a  high  respect  generally  for  princes  and  nobles,  and  hni\ 
many  curious  aneerlotes  of  such  great  persons.  He  did  not  think 
them  much  to  be  envied. 

Sovereigns  and  magistrates,  he  said,  have  weighty  things  to  handle, 
and  have  a  iiorc  time  with  tlicm.  Tlic  pca.snnt  is  happy ;  he  has  no 
cai'cs.  He  never  troubles  himself  as  to  how  the  world  is  pcoing. 
If  n  peasant  knew  what  the  prince  has  to  bear,  he  would  thank  God  that 
made  him  what  he  was.  But  he  sees  only  the  outside  splendour, 
the  fine  clothes,  the  gold  chains,  the  cnstlcs  and  palaces.  He  never 
dreams  of  the  perils  and  anxieties  that  beset  the  great  while  he  is 
stewing  his  pears  at  his  stove.  The  Elector  rrcderick  UBe<l  to  say 
that  the  peasant's  life  was  the  best  of  all;  and  that  happiness  grew 
less  at  each  step  of  the  aeale.  The  Kmperor  had  most  to  trouble 
him,  the  princes  next;  the  nobles  Lad  endless  vexations,  and 
the  huTghers,  thongh  better  off  than  the  nobles,  had  their  trade 
losses  atid  other  worries.  The  peasant  could  watch  his  croja  grow 
by  the  grace  of  God ;  he  auld  what  was  needed  to  pay  bis  tithes  and 
taxes,  aud  lived  in  peace  and  4uiet.  The  sen'auts  iu  a  family  arc 
easier  than  their  mui^ters.  They  do  their  work,  anil  eat  aud  drink 
aud  siug.  ^ly  pooplt;.  Wolf  and  Dorothy  (the  cook),  are  better  otT 
than  I  aud  Katie.  The  higher  you  staucl,  tlie  mure  your  danger. 
Yet  no  one  is  content  with  his  position.  When  the  ass  is  well  off^ 
he  hegius  to  caper,  and  breaks  his  leg. 

He  loved  and  honoured  his  own  Electors,  but  tic  thought  they 
were  over  gentle.  "The  Elector  I'Vederick,"  he  said,  "  was  unwilling 
to  punish  evil  doers.  '  Yes,'  he  would  gay,  '  it  is  easy  to  take  a 
man's  life ;  but  can  you  give  it  him  back  ?'  The  Elector  John 
would  say, '  Ah  !  he  will  be  a  good  fellow  yet.'  God  is  merciful, 
but  He  is  also  just.  Yet  Dr.  Sehnrf,  one  of  our  best  judges,  and  a 
Christian  man,  cannot  hang  a  felon.  The  proverb  says  :  *  A  thief 
for  the  gallows,  a  monk  for  the  cloister,  ond  a  fish  for  the  woter.'" 

lie  had  a  respect  for  I'ilate,  and  said  some  carious  things  about  him. 
Pilate,  he  declared.was  a  better  man  than  many  l*opish  princes;  he  stood 
by  the  law,  and  would  not  have  a  prisoner  eoudcntued  unheard.  He 
tried  mony  ways  to  release  Christ;  he  yielded  at  last  when  he  was 
threatened  with  Casar'a  anger.  "After  all,"  thought  Pilate,  "  it  is  hut 
"^or  wretch  who  has  no  one  to  take  His  part ;  better  lie  should 
an  the   whole   people  become  His  enemies."     "  Why,"  it  was. 
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a»ked,  *•  did  Pihte  scourge  ClmBl  ?''  "  Pilate."  Luther  said,  "  was  a 
man  of  tbe  world  ;  lie  scourged  ilim  in  the  hope  that  the  Jews  voald 
then  be  aatistied."  "When  he  aaked  Christ  what  trutU  was,  he  meant, 
"  what  it  the  use  of  apeakiiig  truth  in  such  a  !>ccue  as  this  ?  Truth 
won't  help  yoa ;  look  for  some  trick  of  law,  and  so  vou  may  escape." 
ft  was  asked  again  what  object  the  devil  could  have  had  in  moving 
PiLitu's  wife  to  interfere.  Luther,  seemed  to  admit  that  it  was  the 
devil.  "  The  devil,"  he  answered^  "  said  to  himself,  I  Iiavc  etrnugled 
ever  so  many  prophets  and  have  gained  nothiug  by  it ;  Christ  ie  not 
alraid  of  death  ;  better  He  should  live,  and  I  uhull  {lerbajis  he  able 
to  tempt  Him  to  do  something  wrong.  The  devil  has  fmc  notions  m 
him  :  he  is  no  ftiol." 

He  had  a  high  opiuion  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hcsso,  whom  he  called 
another  Arminins.  He  has  a  wild  cauntry,  ho  said,  but  lie  keeps 
fine  order  in  it,  aud  his  suhjcct&  can  go  about  their  busiuCKS  in  peace, 
lie  listens  to  atlvicc;  and  when  lie  h;ut  made  up  his  mind  he  acta 
promptly^  aud  has  taught  his  enemies  to  fear  him.  If  he  woidd  give 
up  the  Gospel  he  might  ask  the  Kmiwrur  for  what  ho  p]ea.<si-d,  aud 
have  it.  At  Augsburg  he  said  to  the  biahops,  *'  \\c  desire  peace. 
If  jou  will  not  have  ]}cace  and  I  must  fall,  be  it  so,  1  shall  not  fall 
alunc.  TliQ  Ditshup  of  Saltzbnrg  askod  Archbishop  Albert  why  he 
was  so  a&atd  of  the  Landgnivc,  who  was  but  a  poor  prince — "  My 
dear  friend/'  the  Archbishop  repHedj  "  if  yon  lived  as  near  him  as  I 
do,  you  would  feel  as  I  do." 

Singular  things  were  spoken  at  Augsburg.  A  member  of  the  Diet — 
liii  name  is  not  preserved — said,  "  If  I  was  the  Emperor  T  would 
pther  together  the  best  of  the  Popish  and  Lutheran  divines,  shut 
llicm  up  iu  a  Ihiusc,  and  keep  them  there  till  they  had  agreed.     I 

t  would  then  a»k  them  if  they  believed  what  they  had  concluded  upon 
fend  would  die  for  it ;   if  Ihey  said  yeSj  I  would  set  the  house  on  iire 
md  burn  them   there  and   then   to  prove  their  sincerity.      Then  I 
ihimld  be  satislicd  that  they  were  right," 
Lather  always  spoke  well  of  Charles,  in  spite  of  the  Edict  of 
Woraia.  ' 
"Bcnnge,"  ho  said,  "to  sec  two  brothcns  likuliimand  P^ircliDnnd  so  unliko 
is  their   fortunes.     Ferdinand    alwavB   fails.     Charlca  gtioerally    siiccc'eds. 
Fctdiaand  calculates  e,\eTy  ileljiil,  and  will  manage  ev<;r)-thiof;  his  own  way. 

TU  Emperor  does  plainly  and  uniply  the  Wet  that  ho  con,  and  knows  that  in 
anajr  things  he  must  look  through  lua  fingers.  Tho  Pope  sent  him  into 
Gftinany  W  root  nn  out  and  nmke  an  end  of  us.  ITe  camo,  and  hy  the  grace 
irf  God  lie  has  left  ns  where  we  are.  He  is  not  bloody.  He  has  true 
iiR[>crisl  gcntlrness  and  goodness— and  fortune  comes  to  hitn  in  his  sleep.  He 
Bait  have  some  good  angel. 

"When  the  Emperor  was  once  in  Franco  in  lime  of  peace,  he  was 
(afotained  by  the  king  Bt  a  certain  caftle.  One  niglit  after  supptr  a  young 
h^j  ul  noble  birth  was,  by  the  king'a  order,  introduced  into  hii»  room.  The 
Eupcror  akked  ber  wbu  alie  was  and  how  she  came  there.     Sbe  burit  into 


tMun  anil  told  him.     Hu  MOt  her  to  ber  parents  uoinjured,  n-itfa  so  escort  and 
handsome  presents.     lu  the  wur  which  followed  lie  levelled  that  castle  lo  tU^^ 
ground.  V 

"Tha  Antwerp  manufiicturers  presented  liim  with  a  tapestry  one*,  on 
whieli  waa  wrougrht  for  b  dcEigu  the  battiv  of  I'uviu  and  th«  capture  of  the 
Fri'nch  Icing.  Charles  would  nut  tube  it.  Ho  had  no  pleasure,  li«  said 
in  tb«  toisories  of  others." 

Had  Lutlicr  bceu  a  proplictliccouU  have  added  another  story  »tiU^ 
I'inorc  to  Charles's  honour.  Years  after,  when  Luther  wa«  iu  his  grave, 
aud  CliartcH,  after  the  battle  of  Atuhlberg,  cutcrcd  'Wittenberg  as  a 
^  cotitjueror,  some  bUhop  pressed  hitn  to  tear  the  body  out  of  the  ground 
^B  ftud  consign  it  to  the  flames.  lie  replied :  "  I  war  not  with  the  dead." 
^H  Much  as  Luther  admired  Charles,  howerer,  his  owu  sororeigua  had 
^Hliis  especial  honour. 
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"The  Elector  Frederick,"  ho  said,  "  was  a  wise,  good  maot  who  hul«d  all 
splay  and  lies,  and  falsity.  Ilew.-ui  never  iiiarrif^d.  His  lifo  was  pnro  and 
odest,  and  his  tnotto,  *  Tnntum  <)n:intiim  poaaim,'  was  a  saga  of  his  sense. 
Such  a  prince  is  n  hl«iuiing  from  (iod.  He  was  »  line  manager  and  economist. 
He  cotki-Lc-d  his  own  taxex,  and  kept  his  itccoiinl«  Atriclly.  If  he  visited  ona 
of  his  cftslIeK,  lie  ■was  kidgetl  as  an  ordinary  guest  and  paid  hia  own  bills,  that 
his  stewards  ini^ht  not  be  able  to  add  chargi-s  for  tii*  cnterlainmfnt.     He 

Eathcrod  in  with  shorols  and  gave  out  \rith  fpoons.     Hu  lis^^ned  patiently  in 
is  council,  shut  his  vyes,  and  took  notes  o'' (>ach  opinion.     Tlien  lie  formwl 
is  own  corclusion ;  ibis  and  that  advice  ivilt  not  answer,  (or  this  and  that 
will  come  of  it. 

"  J'lle^tor  John  consulted  me  how  far  ho  should  ngrce  to  the  Peasants' 
Aiiicles  at  the  lime  of  tho  rebvltion.  H«  siiid  :  *  God  has  mado  me  a  jirinoo 
and  given  mo  ninny  horses.  If  thcro  is  to  he  a  chan^u  1  can  Ito  happy  with 
^ghl  horses  or  with  four.  1  can  be;  anotliur  man.  Hu  had  six  young  pages 
to  wail  oil  him.  They  read  the  Biblo  to  him  for  sis  hours  everj*  day.  Ha 
often  went  to  sleep,  but  vthcn  he  woke  he  had  always  M)me  good  text  in  bid 
mouth.  At  semion  hu  took  note's  in  a  pockot-hoifk.  Church  government 
and  worldly  government  were  well  administered.  The  Emperor  had  only 
good  lo  8uy  of  him.  If  his  brother  and  he  could  have  been  cast  into  & 
ringle  maHj  they  would  have  made  a  wonder  between  them.  The  Klcctor 
"ohn  had  a  strong  frnitiB  and  a  hard  deaih.     He  roared  like  a  lion. 

"  John  Frederick  (reigning  elector  in  the  latter  part  of  Luther's  life)  though 
he  hatMt  untruth  tiiid  loose  living,  is  too  indulgent.  He  fears  God  and  has 
his  Rvc  wii4  ubout  him.  God  long  prp»'rvc  him,  Vou  never  hear  au  un- 
chaste  or  dislionouruble  word  come  out  of  his  lips.  One  fault  bo  has;  ho 
eats  and  drinks  too  much.  IVrh:ipa  so  big  a  body  rer^utrea  more  than  a  small 
one.  Otherwise  he  works  like  a  donkey  ;  and,  drink  what  he  will,  he  always 
reads  the  Uible  before  he  sleeps." 

Luther  hated    lies  as  heartily  as   the   Elector.     "Lies,"  he  Ktiidj 
"  are   always  crooked  like  a    sonkc,  which    is  never  straight  whether 
BtiU   or  moving — never  till   it  is  dead — then  it  hangs  out  straight 
enough.'"'     But  he  was  against   vioieuce,  cvea  to  destroy  falsehood.  — 
"Popery,"   he  said,  "  can    neither  be  destroyed  by  the  sword,   nor^ 

itained  by  the  sword;  it  is  built  on  lies,  it  stands  on  lies,  and  can 
^^    7  bo  overthrown  by  truth.      I  like  not  those  who  go  hotly  to  work. 
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It  is  written,  Preach  and    1    will   give  thee   power.    We  forget  the 
preaching,  anil  would  fly  to  force  alone." 

He  much   admired   soldiers,  esperially  if   besides  winning  battles 
they  knew  how  to  rule  afterwards,  IHcc  Auf^ustus  and  Ju]iu!i  Cfcsar. 

*•  Wh«n  a  country  \»\»  n  good  prince  orer  it,  all  goes  well.  WiU>o«t  a 
good  prince  things  go  bnck-n-ards  like  &  crab,  and  couactllors,  hcweTer  mxny, 
will  not  mend  th«ni,  A  great  tsoldier  is  ibe  muii ;  lie  b«&  dqc  luiuiy  words;  be 
knows  wfaiit  men  are,  and  holds  his  tongue  ;  but  wlicii  bo  docs  speak,  he  act* 
alao.  A  real  liero  does  not  go  about  bis  work  ^ritli  vuiu  iaiagiuationc.  lie  ii 
moved  by  God  Alnugbly,  and  does  what  he  undertukc-s  to  do.  So  Alexauder 
con>iuerL-<i  I'ersia,  and  Julius  Cwsac  esiubli&bud  iha  lioman  Empire.  TLq 
Book  of  Judges  sbowa  ^bat  God  can  do  by  a  single  man,  and  irbut  buppcus 
when  God  does  not  provide  a  man.  Certain  ages  seem  more  fruitful  in  gr(.>at 
awn  than  otbera.  Whua  I  was  a  boy  there  were  many.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian  in  Germany,  Sigismund  iii  Poland,  Liidislaiis  iu  Hungary, 
Ferdinand,  Emperor  Charles's  grandfather,  in  Spain — pious,  wise,  noble  princea. 
There  were  g<rad  bishops  Um,  who  would  have  been  with  us  had  they  been 
oUve  now.  There  was  n  Bishop  of  Wiirsburg  who  used  to  say,  when  he  saw  a 
rugae,  'To  the  cloister  with  yon.  Thou  art  uselesi  to  God  or  omn.'  He 
meant  that  in  the  cloister  were  only  hogs  and  gluttons,  w)io  did  nothing  but 
eatf  and  drink,  and  ali-ep,  and  were  of  no  more  profit  than  na  many  rata." 

Luther  knew  that  his  life  wouhl  he  a  shurt  uue.  In  his  later 
days  he  compared  hiuuclf  to  a  kuife  froui  which  the  steel  has  boeu 
ground  away,  and  only  the  soft  iron  left.  The  Princess  Elector  said 
one  oteuiug  to  him  :  "  I  tnist  you  hive  many  days  before  you.  You 
may  Hto  forty  years  yet,  if  God  wills."  '*  God  forbid,"  Luther 
tnswercd.  "  If  God  oQ'ercd  me  Paradise  in  this  world  for  forty  years  I 
would  not  hare  It.  1  would  rather  my  head  was  airuck  off.  I  ncrcr 
•end  for  doctors.  I  will  not  have  my  life  made  miserable,  that 
doctors  may  lengthen  it  by  a  twclre  month." 

The  world  itself,  too,  be  conceived  to  be  near  its  end.  The  last 
day  he  thought  would  be  io  some  approaching  Lent,  on  a  ruddy 
moroing  when  day  and  night  were  equal. 

"The  thread  is  ravt-lled  out,  and  we  are  DOW  visibly  at  the  frin^.  The 
prcttnt  age  is  like  the  luat  wiihcrcd  apple  hanging  on  the  tree:  Daniel'a  four 
Kiapirea — Babylon,  Persia,  Groeee,  and  Rome^ — are'gone.  The  Roman  Reich- 
liogcra;  but  it  is  the  '8t.  John'fl  drink'  (the  stirrup  cup]  and  ia  last  depart- 
ing. Signs  in  Heaven  foretell  the  end.  On  earth  there  is  building  and 
pUiotiog  and  gathering  of  money.  The  arts  ore  growing  a*  if  there  was  to 
ftiea  new  start,  «nd  the  world  wtis  to  become  youn^  n^ain.  1  hope  God  will 
£nish  with  it.  We  have  come  already  to  the  White  lEorse.  Another  hundred 
ira  and  all  will  bo  over.  The  Goapcl  is  dc»piKd.  God's  word  will 
ijipcar  for  want  of  any  to  preach  it.  Mankind  »dl  turn  into  Epicureans 
care  for  nothing.  They  will  not  believe  (bat  God  exists.  Tnca  the  voice 
will  be  heard  'Behold  the  Uiidegroom  cometh.'  " 

Some  one  obsen-ed  that  when  Christ  came  there  would  be  no 
faith  at  all  on  the  earth,  and  the  Gospel  was  still  believed  ia  that 
part  of  Germany. 

"  Tmb,"  he  said,  "  it  is  but  a  rorncr.     Asia  and  Africa  have  no 
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Gospel.  In  Kuropc, Greeks,  ItaHans,  SiKiniards.IiiitigarianSj  French, 
Englisii,  Poles,  have  nu  Gospel.  The  amall  Klectorato  of  Saxony 
will  not  liimier  the  cad." 

I  can  but  gather  specimens  here  and  there  out  of  the  four  closely 
priutcd  volumes  of  these  conversations.  There  is  no  such  table-talk 
in  literatun-j  and  it  ought  to  he  completely  traDslated.  I  must  take 
room  for  a  few  more  iUuatrations.  Luther  was  passionately  fond  of 
music.    He  said  of  it : —  M 

"Slusic  is  one  of  the  fiiireBt  of  God's  gifts  to  man:  Satain  hates  miwic  ' 
bccBUEQ  it  drlvtiii  away  tomplution  nnd  evil  thutight&  The  notes  make  tfa« 
wordsalift!.  Il  is  the  bust  r<'rrpi<hmf>nt  to  a  troubled  bouI  ;  the  heart  as  you 
lisicu  recovers il3  peace.  It  is  a  dit^ipline  too  ;  for  ItsoftenB  us  and  makes  lu 
teiupcruteuid  roawnalilo.  I  would  iillow  no  man  to  be  a  achoolmaster  who 
cmtiot  mug,  nor  iruuld  I  let  him  preach  either." 

And  agaiu  : 

"  I  hare  no  p]«asure  In  any  man  who,  lilie  the  fanatics,  despises  music. 
It  is  no  ioveiition  of  ours.  It  is  n  f;ift  tVoiii  God  to  drive  away  the  devil  and 
malke  us  forget  our  anger  and  impurity  mid  prido  and  evil  tempers.  I  place 
music  next  to  tbcolog)'.  1  can  see  why  David  uud  all  tlie  saintB  put  tiieir 
diviocst  ihuughu  iuio  tODg." 

Luther's  own  hymns  are  uot  many ;  but  the  few  which  he  com. 
poaed  are  jewels  of  purest  water.      One  of  them,  the  well-kuown —     , 

"  Eia  teste  Burg  ist  luuer  (iott  n 

rcm&ina  even  in  these  days  ol  nationalism  the  National  I'salm  of 
Germany.  In  the  last  great  war  the  I'russian  regiments  went  into 
battle  chanting  it, 

Tiiough  no  one  ever  believed  more  intensely  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  he  was  no  worshipper  of  the  mere  letter — for  he  knew  that 
over  a  large  part  of  Seripture  the  original  text  was  uncertain.  In 
translating  he  trusted  more  to  instinctive  perception  than  to  minute 
scholarship.     He  said : — 

"  1  am  no  Hebraist  according  to  grammar  and  rules.  I  do  not  let  mysolf 
he  tied,  but  go  fi-ccly  throii},'h.  TninHliition  is  a  special  gift  and  gnico.  A 
man  inuy  knoir  many  languagcji  yet  be  unable  to  render  oiio  into  unother. 
The  nuthora  of  the  Septiingint  were  not  good  Hebrew  scholara;  St.  Jprome 
waa  better  ;  but  indeed  after  tho  BHbylimi^h  captivit)-  the  language  itaolfwaa 
corrupted.  If  Mosott  and  the  propliets  Tfnc  again  they  would  not  understand 
the  words  which  are  given  aa  theirs.  When  we  were  tmnslatirg  I  gave  my 
assistants  these  rules  : — 

"  1.  Atlend  to  the  grammar,  but  remember 

**i.  Holy  Scnpiuro  speaks  of  tho  words  nod  nets  of  God. 

"8.  Prefer  nlwaj-s  in  tmnsluting  the  Old  Tc-stamcut  a  meaning  consJsttnt 
with  the  New." 

He  could  be  critical  too,  in  his  way.  His  objections  to  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James  are  well-koowu.  He  says  of  another  book  : — 
"The  story  of  Jonah  is  more  incredible  than  any  poet's  fable.  If  it 
verc  not  in  the  DibLe  I  should  laugh  at  it.     He  was  three  day*  in 
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tbe  belly  of  a  great  lish  ;  why,  tlie  fish  would  liaro  itigcatcd  lum  in  three 
hours,  and  coQvertcd  him  into  ita  own  flecili  and  blood.  The  miracle 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  nothing  to  this.  The  sequel  loo,  ifi  bo  foolish — 
ifheu  he  is  released  he  bcgfns  to  rave  and  cxiiostulatc,  aud  make 
hijUFcir  miserable  about  a  gourd.     It  is  a  great  mystery." 

He  shared  iu  many  of  the  popular  auperstitions.  Ho  believed  in 
■the  reality  of  witchcraft  for  instance.  The  de^-il  he  was  couvinced 
-was  [icrsonoUy  present — -perhaps  omnipresent,  doing  every  kind  of 
iniscbicf,  and  had  many  times  assaulted  himself.  Many  things  might 
-thus  liappcn  of  a  strange  kind  thi\mgh  the  devil's  agency.  Nor  was 
1c  quick  to  recognize  new  scientiflc  discoveries. 

"  Modern  astronomers,"  he  said,  "  pretend  that  the  earth  moves, 
and  not  the  sun  and  the  firmament — as  in  a  carriage  or  a  boat  we 
acem  to  be  motionlca'*  ourselves,  while  the  trees  and  hanks  sweep  past 
TU.  Theac  clever  fellows  will  believe  nothing  old,  and  must  have 
■their  own  idcaa.  The  Holy  Scripture  says,  .loshua  bade  the  sun 
atand  still,  not  the  earth." 

But  his  powerful  sense  aud  detestation  of  falsehood  gave  bim  an 
iDstinctive  insight  into  the  tricks  of  charlatans.  lie  regarded  magio 
aa  unmixed  impotiture.  He  told  a  story  of  a  Duke  Albert  of  Saxony, 
to  whom  a  Jew  once  offered  a  wonderful  gem  engraved  with  strange 
characters,  alleging  that  it  would  make  the  wearer  proof  against  cold 
steel  and  gunshot.  "  I  will  try  it  Urat  on  thee,"  the  Duke  said.  He 
took  the  Jew  out  of  doors  with  the  gem  on  his  neck,  and  ran  his 
Bwurd  through  him.  "  So  it  would  have  bccu  with  urn,"  he  said,  "  if 
I  had  trusted  thee." 

Astrology,  the  calculation  of  a  man's  fortunes  from  the  place  of 
tbe  planets  amoug  tbe  stars,  was  an  accepted  Buiccice.  Erasmus 
might  doubt,  but  Erasmus  was  almost  aloue  in  a  world  of  believers. 
One  other  doubter  was  Luther,  much  to  the  scandal  of  his  friend. 
Melancthuu,  with  Mhom  it  was  an  article  of  faith.  Mulaucthou 
showed  him  the  nativity  of  Cicero. 

"  I  have  no  piitieoce  with  tnich  stuff,"  he  itaitl.  "  T.el  i»ny  man  anawer  thU 
argumenU  Ksau  and  Jacob  were  lorn  of  tbe  same  fatlitrr  iiikI  mother,  at  the 
lamu  timv,  and  uuiJer  thcsauiu  planets,  but  their  nature  w:ia  wliully  different. 
You  would  persuade  mo  that  astrology  in  a  (rue  science.  I  iih;ill  not  change 
my  opinion.  I  am  bachelor,  nmaicr,  umi  Imve  been  n  moak.  Hut  the  sUrs 
did  DOC  make  me  ciiher  out;  or  the  other,  li  ytta  uiy  onn  ^bunio  that  1  was 
a  monk,  and  grieved  and  angered  my  fatlier.  I  caught  Uie  Pope  by  his  hair, 
lod  he  CBUghi  mo  l>y  mine.  I  married  a  runuwny  nun,  and  begat  children 
wiih  her.  Who  saw  that  in  the  stars?  Whofurclold  iJiat?  It  is  like  dice- 
ihrowiag.  You  say  yon  have  a  pair  of  dice  that  always  throw  thrice  six — 
jou  throw  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  nnd  yon  t;ike  no  iiotic«.  When  twice  six 
turns  up,  you  think  it  proves  your  m.<ic.  The  astrologer  is  ciffht  onco  or  twice, 
aad  boosis  of  his  art.  He  ovt-rtooka  his  mistakes.  Astronomy  is  very  well — 
"trology  is  naught.     The  example  of  Kwri  and  Jncrth  proves  it. 

"They  prophesitrd  a  flood— another  dchigo  in  15'ii.  N'o  deluge  canio, 
tkoDgh  Burgrnnaster  llolmdorf  brought  a  quarter-cask  of  beer  mto  his  houaa 
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to  prepare  for  iL  In  15S5  wss  the  peasant 'i  insurrectloa  ;  bat  no  lutrologer 
propbesicK]  thin.  In  tlie  time  of  God's  anger  there  wus  a  ooiijuoctiou  of  eta 
and  wraih,  which  had  more  in  it  thun  cunjuuclious  vf  Llie  p]aiict&." 

1  must  leave  these  recorded  sayings,  pregnant  as  they  are,  and  full 
of  character  ns  they  arc. 

I  will  add  but  one  more.  Luther  said :  "  If  I  die  in  my  bed,  it 
will  be  a  grievous  shame  to  the  Pope.  Popes,  devils,  kings,  and 
princes  h;ive  done  their  worst  to  hurt  me ;  yet  here  I  am.  The  world 
for  these  two  hundred  years  has  hated  no  one  as  it  hates  me.  I  in 
turn  have  no  love  for  the  world.  I  know  not  that  iu  all  my  life  I 
have  ever  f(!lt  real  enjoyment.  I  am  well  tired  of  it.  God  come 
soon  and  tukc  me  away." 

I  return  to  what  remains  to  be  told  of  Luther's  earthly  life.  The 
storm  which  threatened  Germany  hung  off  till  he  was  gone.  The 
House  of  Sa\ouy  was  divided  into  the  Ducal  or  Atbcrtiuc  tine  and 
the  Electoral  or  Ernestine  Hue.  Duke  Henry  dying  was  succeeded 
by  the  young  Maurice,  so  famous  afterwards.  IlIaiirLcrc  was  a  Pro- 
testant like  tlic  Elector;  but  he  was  intriguing,  ambitious,  and  un- 
scrupulous. Quarrels  broke  out  between  tbem,  which  a  few  years 
later  brought  the  Elector  to  ruin,  liut  Luther,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
was  able  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  Council  of  Trent  drew  near.  After  the  peace  with  France,  in 
1544^  the  Pope  began  again  to  urge  the  Emperor  to  make  an  cud  of 
toleration.  The  free  Council  once  promised,  at  which  the  Evangelical 
Doctors  were  to  be  represented,  had  been  changed  into  a  Council  of 
Bitthops,  to  be  called  and  controlled  by  the  Pope,  before  which  the 
Evangelicals  could  be  admitted  only  to  plead  as  criminals.  How 
such  a  Coniicil  would  decide  was  not  doubtful.  The  Protestant 
princes  and  theologians  declined  the  position  whicli  was  to  be 
assigned  to  them,  and  refused  to  appenr.  It  was  but  too  likely  that, 
if  the  peace  continued,  the  combined  force  of  the  Empire  and  of 
France  would  be  directed  against  the  League  of  Schmalkald,  and 
that  the  League  would  be  cnished  after  all  in  the  unequal  struggle. 

Luther  saw  what  w.-i&  coming,  and  poured  out  his  indignation  in 
the  fiercest  of  his  pamphlets.  The  "  aller  heiligat,"  "  most  holy"  Pope, 
became  "  aller  hollisch,"  most  hellish.  The  pretended  "  free  council" 
meant  death  and  hell,  and  Germany  was  to  be  bathed  in  blood. 
"That  devilish  Popery,"  he  said,  "is  the  last  worst  curse  of  the 
earth,  the  very  worst  that  all  the  devils,  with  all  their  might,  cau 
generate.  God  help  us  all.  Amen."  Very  dreadful  and  uube* 
coming  language  the  modem  reader  thinks,  who  has  ouly  knowu 
the  wolf  disguised  iu  au  iuuocent  sheepskin.  The  wolf  is  the  same 
that  he  was  ;  and  if  ever  he  recovers  his  power,  he  will  show  himself 
unchanged  in  his  old  nature.  Iu  Luther's  time  there  was  no  sheep- 
there  was  !tot  the  smallest  aft'cctatiuu  of  sheepskin.     The  ooe 
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{wssioDute  desire  of  the  Sec  of  Rome^  aacl  tlic  arm;  of  faithful 
prelates  and  priests,  waa  to  carry  fire  and  sword  through  every 
couDtr;  which  had  dared  to  he  spiritually  free. 

la  the  midst  of  these  prospects  Luther  reached  his  last  birthday. 
He  was  tired  and  tick  at  heart,  and  sick  m  hody,  In  the  suoinier 
uf  1543  he  had  wished  to  retire  to  his  faruij  but  Wittcubcrg  could 
not  spare  hiui,  and  he  cuntinucd  regularly  to  preach.  Wi&  sight 
began  to  fail.  1q  Jaiuiary,  1540^  he  began  a  loiter  to  a  fricuil, 
calliug  hirnseir  "old,  epcDt,  worn,  weary,  cold,  and  with  hut  one  eye 
to  aee  with."  On  the  28tli  of  tliat  month,  he  undertook  a  journey 
to  EialcbeD,  where  he  had  been  boru,  to  compose  a  diOTereuce  between 
the  Counts  Mansfeldt.  He  caught  a  chill  on  ttie  roail^  but  be  secme<l 
to  ahake  it  off,  and  was  able  to  attend  to  bunirie^s.  He  had  fallcu 
into  the  hands  of  lawyers,  and  the  nflair  went  on  but  slowly.  On 
the  14th  of  February  he  preached,  and,  &a  it  turned  out,  for  the 
last  time,  in  Eisleben  Church.  An  issue  in  the  leg,  artificially  kept 
open  to  relieve  bis  system,  htid  been  allowed  to  bcal  for  want  of  proper 
attendance.  He  was  weak  and  exhausted  offer  the  sermon.  He 
felt  the  end  near,  and  wished  to  be  with  bis  family  again.  "  I  will 
ge||^«me,''  he  said,  "  and  get  into  my  co'ffin,  and  give  the  worms  a 
ffti  doctor." 

Bat  wife  and  home  he  was  never  to  sec  again,  and  he  waa  to 
pass  from  oft'  the  earth  at  the  same  spot  where  hi«  eyes  were  first 
opened  to  the  light.  On  the  ITth  he  had  a  Hharp  pain  in  hiH  cheat. 
It  went  off,  however  J  he  was  at  supper  in  the  public  room,  and  talked 
with  bis  usual  energy.  He  retired,  went  to  bed,  slept,  woke,  prayed, 
slept  again  ;  then  at  midnight  called  bis  servant.  "  I  feel  strangely," 
he  said;  "I  shall  stay  here;  I  shall  never  leave  Eisleben."  He 
grew  restless,  rose,  moved  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  lay  upon  a 
Kpfa.  His  two  sons  were  with  him,  with  his  friend  Jonas.  "  It  is 
death/'  he  said ;  "  I  um  going :  *  Father  into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit.* " 

Jonas  aakcd  him  if  ho  would  still  stand  by  Christ  and  the  doctriue 
which  ho  bad  preached.  He  said,  "\t*,"  He  slept  once  more, 
breathing  quietly,  but  his  feet  grew  cold.  Between  two  and  three 
in  the  morning  he  died. 

The  body  lay  in  state  for  a  day ;  a  likeness  was  taken  of  him 
before  the  features  changed.  A  cast  from  the  face  was  taken  afier- 
wards  ;  the  athlete  expression  gone,  the  essential  nature  of  him — grave 
tender,  majestic — taking  the  place  of  it,  us  his  own  disturbed  life 
ippcars  now  when  it  is  calmed  down  into  a  mcmor}*.  The  Elector, 
John  Freilcrick,  hurried  to  sec  him  ;  the  Counts  Mansfeldt  ended 
beside  bis  liody  the  controversies  wiiicli  be  bad  come  to  compose.  On 
the  30th  he  was  set  on  a  car  to  be  carried  back  to  Wittenberg,  with 
an  armed  escort  of  cavalry.     The  people  of  Eisleben  attended  bimt- 
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the  gates.  The  church  hdls  tolled  in  the  villages  along  tha  ro&d. 
Tvo  days  later  he  reached  his  Last  rcstiDg-place  at  M'ittcuher^. 
Mclancthoii  cried  after  him  as  they  laid  him  in  the  grave  :  "  My 
Father,  ray  Father.  The  chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horseman  thereof." 
Ilia  will,  which  is  extremely  characteristic,  hnd  hecn  drawn  by 
himself  four  years  hefore.  lie  left  his  wife  well  provided  for,  and 
because  legal  proceedings  might  he  raised  upon  hia  marriage,  he 
committed  her  to  the  special  protection  of  the  Elector.  Children, 
friends,  sen-ants,  were  all  remembered. 

"  Finally,"  he  said,  *' acting  I  Jo  not  use  legnl  fortne,  I  clesironll  nitn  to 
take  thcso  words  as  mine.  I  itm  known  openly  in  Heaven,  on  Earth,  and  in 
llett  also;  and  I  may  be  hehcvcd  and  trusLcd  bt^tter  than  any  notary.  To 
me  ft  poor,  unworthy,  miscrnble  sinner,  God,  tlie  Father  of  mercy,  has  entnwted 
tho  Gospel  of  lib  dear  Son,  and  }jas  made  mo  therein  true  and  faithful. 
Through  my  means  many  in  this  world  have  received  tiie  Go:«pc!.  and  hoM  mo 
as  n  true  teacher,  despite  of  popes,  emperors,  kings,  prjnwts,  pripsts,  nnd  all 
tha  devil's  wratli.  l.nt  them  helteve  me  ftlw  in  the  smiiU  mnlttr  of  my  last 
will  and  testimony,  tlii^  being  written  in  my  owe  liiind,  which  otherwise  is 
not  unknown.  Let  it  bo  understood  thnt  hero  is  tha  earnest,  dalib«rate 
meaning  of  Doctor  Martin  Lullier,  God's  notjtry  and  witneu  in  his  Gospel, 
OOnttrmed  by  hia  own  Land  and  seal. — January  C,  loJ2." 

Nothing  remains  to  be  Raid.  Philosophic  historians  tell  us  that 
Luther  succeeded  because  he  came  in  the  fulness  of  time,  because 
the  age  was  ripe  for  him,  because  forces  were  at  work  which  would 
have  brought  about  the  same  changes  if  he  had  never  been  boru. 
Some  chauges  there  might  have  been,  but  uot  the  same.  The 
forces  computable  by  philosophy  can  tleslroy,  but  they  cannot  create. 
The  false  spiritual  dcspoltom  which  domiualcd  Europe  woidd  have 
fallen  from  its  own  hoUowneas.  ^ut  a  lie  may  perish,  and  no  living 
belief  may  rise  again  out  of  the  ruins.  A  living  belief  can  rise  only 
out  of  a  believing  human  soul,  uud  that  any  faith,  any  piety,  is 
alire  now  in  Europe,  even  in  the  Roman  Church  itself,  whose 
insolent  hypoeriNV  he  humbled  into  shame,  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  poor  miner's  son  who  was  born  in  a  Sasou  village  -100  years  ago. 

J,  A,  Fbocpe. 
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NOT  one  of  the  least  significant  tokcni  of  the  widening  of  men's 
thoughts  in  the  present  age  is  the  great  and  growing  interest 
taken  in  the  non-Christian  systems  whieh  have  played,  and  arc  play- 
ing, ao  vast  a  part  in  the  earccr  of  hTimanity.     Of  all   facts   about 
our  race',  in  any  age  or  in  any  clime,  the  most  momentous  assuredly 
.are  the  religious,  according  to  the  prufouud  nayiug  of  the  Bhagavad- 
iGitS :   "Faith    is    the  domluaut    priuciplo    iu    uiau :   whatuvvr    is  a 
^Biau's  faithj  that  is  a  mau's  self."      Houce  the  importance  of  the 
■dditious  to  our  knowledge  of  the  >vurld*5  creeds  made  by  the  recent 
lahouTH,    so    unwearied    and    often    so    ill    appreeiuted,   of  Oriental 
tcholars;  labours  of  whieh — to  give  merely  two  instances  offered  by 
our  own   country — such  exccUeDt  results   have  already  appeared  ta 
the  invaluable  vcmons  of  the  "  Saered    Uooks  of  the  Kost,''  due 
to    the     indomitable     energy    and    indefatigable    perseverance    of 
Vrofeuor   Max   Miiller.  supported   by  the  well-merited  aid  of  the 
UuTcntCy  of  Oxford   and   the  Secretary  of  State  for  India ;   and 
in  the    hardly    less    important    "  Oriental    Scries/'    the    fruit   of 
the   unassisted    enterprise    and    faith    unfailing    of    Mr.    Triibncr. 
_  Consider  for  a  moment  what   the  religions  condition  of  the  world   is 
Bl  this  moment.      Let  us  take  its  population  to  be   1,200^000,000, 
which  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  estimate.    Of  these,  S'27, 000,000 
irc  set   down   as    (-'hristians,  using  the   word   in   its  widest  sensC| 
160,000,000   as    Hindus,  and  155,000,000  as  Muhammadaiis,  while 
Buddliists  arc  reckoned  at  the  astounding  figure  of  500,000,000,      It 
iitrue  tliat  in  this  calculation  the  statistician  counts  as  Buddhists  all 
tbe  population  of  China,  a  country  where  it  is  dilYlcnlt  to  say  what 
religion  each  man   professes,   as  most   of   its  inhabitants   will   with 
equil  readiness  assist  at  the  Confuctau   sacrifices,  or  attend  the 
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Taosseau  ceremonies,  or  offer  flowers  before  the  ima»c  of  tlie  Buddha. 
Still,  to  put  the  case  at  tlie  weakest,  the  great  majority  of  tbem  may 
be   considered  oceasiooa!   couformists  to  the  Buddbist  Churcb,  and 
80   may  be  ascribed  to  it  with  as  good   warrant,  to  »ay  the  least. 
Bit   that    by    which    vast   multitudes   of   Europeans   and   Americans 
are  accounted  prufessors  of  Christianity.     Of  all  these  non-Christian 
systems,    none,     perhaps,    is    more     worthy    of    intelligent     atudj 
than  the  faith  of  Islam.     The  Vedic  religion,  culminntiiig  in  those 
mystic   Upauishads    which   Schopenhauer  judged  "products  of  the 
highest  wisdoip/'  the  "  moat  benelicial  and  eleratiog  "  of  philosophic 
works,  must  be  admitted  to  be  more  strangely  fascinating,  although 
we  may  account  as  extravagant  the   great  pessimist's  outburst    of 
^transcendent  admiration ;    nor  is  its  interest    merely   bygone :    the 
leading   tenets  of  the  Yedanta   are   more   or   less  known  in  every 
Indian  village,  and  mainly  supply  such  religious  faitli  as  tlic  Hindus 
have,  apart  from  mere   caste  observances.     Buddhism,  the  gcutlcat, 
the  purest,  or,  as  the  late  Bisliop  Afilman*  deemed,  tlie  holiest  of  all 
creeds  save   Christianity,  is   more   vinniug  and  heart- suliduing,  in- 
8ti[ict  as  it  is  with  the  personality  of  its  great  founder — "  the  nearest 
in  character  and  cfTect,  among   heathen    precursors  of  the  truth,  to 
Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth  and   the   Life ;"  and  the  fact,  that 
of  the  three  crcciU  claiming   universality  it  must  lie   held   to   have 
most  nearly  attained   it,  if  judged  by  a  mere  numerical  test,  invcata 
it  with  special  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  student  of  man  and  of 
society.       Confueianism   is   of  peculiar   importance  to  the  modem 
world,  as  exhibiting  the   working  of   something  very  near   akin  to 
nineteenth-century  Positivism,  upon  a  Tast  scale  and  through  a  long 
succession   of  ages ;    while   the   doctrine    of   Laotic — cow,    indeed, 
grossly  degenerate,  and   corrupted  into  mere  superstition  and   magic 
— is  well  worthy  of  investigation  as  the  bold  and  honest  attempt  of 
a  great  genius,  in  rudimentary  conditions  of  thought,  to  satisfy  those 
cravings  after  something  deeper  and  higher  than  the  seen  and  visible, 
which    arc  a    perpetual    and    ineradicable   fact    of   human    nature. 
Zoroastrianism,  again,  although   Uttlc  more  than  "  a  fading  verbal 
memory  "  in  the  present  day,  is  of  the  highest  value  to  hierology, 
as  "  enabling  «s  to   go    back    to  the  very  heart  of  that    momentous 
period  in  the  history  of  religious  thonght  winch  saw  the  blending  of 
the  Aryan  mind  with  the  ScmitJc."f     But  Islamiam,  if  in  itself  lea* 
attractive  than  its  rivals,  and  of  less  account  to  "  the  science  of  reli- 

•  "TlieTc  i*  to  mc  Alwkys  •onotrtliiii^qiiioter  uii)  )iiiror,  alniuat,  ii  (I10  vord  maj' bo 
used.  Iioliur,  iii  thv  tnuwc  of  }InililhL«ni  th.in  in  thoia  of  any  uthcr  beothiMi  TeltstOQ. 
AmoBg  tliQ  h«ath«n  i>i«euraon  of  the  truth,  I  tevi  mnn  Mij  tnom  th&t  Saliya  &ruiii  was 
ikt  DWrMt  in  «harurti-r  Aod  elft-ct  to  Him  wtio  in  '  tlte  Vt'iiv.  tUf^  Tnitli,  nurl  tlic  l^fo.' 
Tliere  ia  a  fiHn;«ncKi  in  Iftliktuiatn,  a  (tmhieta  in  IliEiiliiisLii.  but  a  UHiitlrneM  »uil  purity, 
tiowev«rcliil(li«b,  xoA  nvm  [xtrlinps  aluiMt  silly,  in  UaddluAin  wluctib  v«ry  attrsctiv*.'* 
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gkm,"  may,  for  two  reasons  of  a  rery  practical  kind,  be  deemed  to 
pi— ■  a  peculiar  interest  for  thoughtful  mindti.  In  the  first  place, 
lite  Cfariatianity^  it  lias  sprung  from  the  failh  of  Ahraliaiu;  and  its 
relalioiiiihip  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  h  not  unlike  tliat  of 
Ishmacl,  tlic  son  of  the  bondswoman,  to  Uaiic,  the  child  of  promise. 
Between  the  two  systems  there  in  to  ho  traced,  both  in  their  funda- 
mental doctrines  and  in  their  bib<iortcal  d^vi-Iupmciit,  a  family  rescm- 
tduicc  which  it;  as  fidl  of  itistruction  us  is  tlie  diHsimilarity^  that  may  be 
traced  more  frcfpicntly  still — as  full  or  fuller.     Then,  again,  Tslamiam 

rU  the  one  religion  of  the  world,  besides  Christianity,  wliicli  now  cx- 
pbits  much  evidence  of  vitality  :  indeed,  a  coinpariHuii  between  it  and 
Tiiristiariity,    in    thia   respect,  will   not  be   altogether   to   its  disad- 
vantage.     While  what  once  was  Christendom  is  tlirowing  oil',  almost 
cvfTTwhere,  its  public   allegiance  to  the  faith  that  mainly  Las  made 
itvhat  it  is,  is  forsaking  the  guide  of  its  youth,  and  forgetting  the 
corenant  of  its  God,  there  lins  been  rekindled  in  Isli'im  an  enthusiastic 
ogcrness,  a  deliant  zeal  of  religious  profession,  whicb  has  singularly 
impressed  every  careful  obsen-er  of  Kastern   life.      Throughout   the 
Tufciih   Kmpirc  a   system   of  primary  gchools,  originally   intended 
to  be  as  godless  as   the  most  thoroughgoing  .Secularist  among  our- 
»ehei  could  desire,  has  become  an  instrument   of    strictly  orthodox 
^fhammadan    education.       The    precept   of   the    Prophet    against 
ifltoxicating  drink — the  distinctive  law  of  his  religion,  as  we  may 
BCCOunt    it^now   receives    generally   a  scrupulous  obedience,  which 
KiBiparcs  htrikingly  with  the  lasity  of  an   elder   generation.      The 
Itamadan  is  strictly  observed ;  and — singular  contrast  to  the  spectacle 
(iwented  by  Lent  in,  say,  France  or  Italy — even  those  who  trans- 
its  penitential  discipline   pay  it   exterior  respect,  and  veil  in 
vacy  their  self-indulgence.*     The  public  offices  of  religion  arc 
ly  attended  ;  the   holy   places   are   thronged  by   pilgrims   from 
parts  of   the  Muslim  world  ;    and,  what  is  even  more  significant, 
missionary  activity  which    may  be    considered   the  main   test 
itantia  vel  cadentis  ecclesiEC,"  is  most  remarkably  and   most   fruit- 
!y  manifested.     As   a  very  competent   authority  tells  us,  "  While 
all  the  temporal   advantages   offered  by   European   protection   and 
NppOrt,  not  to  meutiuu  tlic  direct  pertsuasiou  and  indirect  subsidy 
cf  nell-tu-do  missionaries,   cau  scarcely,  or  indeed  more  truly  not 
«l  all,  procure  a  single  convert  from  Islam  to  any  form  of  Christianity, 
(jreek,  Armenian,  Catholic,  or  Frotestuut,    on   the   other   hand,   a 
rertrte  process  yearly   euroU  a   very   Bcnsible    nuinber  from  one  or 
tMdier,  or  all  of  these  sects,  under  the  unity  of  the  Grecu  Banner. 
This  iu  Turkish  Asia;  while  from  Africa  reports  reach  us  of  whole 

*  "L*  j«an»(Ia  noitdo  KAina(lh^D  C4t  olverrd  «trictcni«nt  par  rimir 
inHiim i  ceox  mAiacs  ila riches q^ui  ae  jiorau^iant  da  Icurroiuitrc  le  tin 
MfcaUatpu«a  «vuirle  som"-'X><>^  :  Sua^tur  f'/iutoir  -tUm 
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Negro  tribes  abandoning  Uicir  hereditary'  fetish  for  the  religion  called 
of  Abraliam ;  and  after  all  due  alluwanec  made  for  distonco  and 
exaggeration,  the  eurrcut  idea  tliat  tlic  Libyan  Peninsula  will  soon  be, 
what  its  best  jwrtions  in  North  and  Knst  already  are,  a  land  of  Islam^ 
seems  by  no  meana  destitute  of  iirobabiiity.  To  sum  up,  Mahometan 
fervour  has  first  been  thoroughly  rckiudled  within  the  limit*  which 
its  bidf-cxting'uishcd  usbes  corcrcd  a  hundred  years  ago;  and  next> 
tlio  increased  beat  has,  by  a  natural  law,  extended  over  whaterer 
lies  nearest  to  but  beyond  the  former  circiimrureuicv/'* 


Such  are  some  of  the  special  claims  upon  our  attention  which  tbc 
religion  of  !Muhammad  presents.  In  what  I  am  about  to  write,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  cuter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  ongiu  of  that 
religion,  or  to  consider  Its  relations  with  Judaism  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Christianity  upon  the  other.  1  wish  rather  to  point — and 
I  can  pretend  to  do  little  more  than  point — to  a  very  fruitful  field  of 
inquiry  in  connection  with  it,  which,  as  yet,  has  been  but  little 
explored  by  Kxiropean  scholars  :  1  mean  its  bagiology.  The  doctrine* 
of  Islam  and  its  practical  obligations  have  been  copiously  expounded  to 
the  Western  world  by  many  able  writers.  But  dogma  and  duty  are 
not  the  whole  of  a  religion.  There  arc  in  onr  nature  needs  of  loving 
and  of  suflcritig,  as  well  as  of  believing  and  of  doing;  and  no  faith  that 
docs  not  contain  Komcthing  to  satisfy  these  needs  eould  ever  hare 
wielded  that  vast  powrr  which,  ns  a  matter  of  fact,  has  been  and  is 
being  excreiscd  by  iIiiLanimaiiiini»m.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
school  to  wliieh  the  name  of  SfifTs  is  generally  given.  JI.  Hozy  well 
remarks;  "The  itilUieucc  which  Sfifism  has  exercised  over  the 
Musalman  world,  and  which  in  our  own  days  is  rather  increasing 
than  diminishing,  has  been  extremely  great;"  and  M.  dc  Krcmcr 
considers  it  "the  preponderating  clement  in  Musalman  civilization." 
Sufism  has  furnished  Mubammadanism  with  its  Saints;  and  it  is  in 
the  Saints  of  a  religion  that  the  spiritual  instincts  and  characteristics 
of  its  votaries  arc  most  clearly  and  faithfully  imngcd.  But  the  Siifl» 
have  not  l:ecn  merely  tbc  Saints  of  Isliim ;  they  have  been  also  its 
sages  and  its  singers.  Muslim  poetry  is,  for  the  roost  part,  the 
expression  of  Muslim  mysticism.  Muslim  philosophy  baa  sprang 
out  of  Muslim  theology. 

It  is  to  the  very  days  of  the  Prophet  himself  that  we  must  go 
back  for  the  rise  of  the  spiritual  movement  which  was  so  greatly  to 
affect  his  religion;  and,  as  Dr.  Pusey  has  judiciously  observed,  the 
fpecdy  growth  of  mystical  doctrine  in  the  thin  and  arid  soil  of  Mubam- 
madanism bears  eloquent  witness  to  the  need  innate  in  tbc  bumau 

•  "Etiays  on  Ewteru  Sabj«cU, "  by  W.  G.  PaljjraTe,  p.  123. 
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mind  of  finding  some  object  exterior  to  itself,  of  naion  with  God.* 
It   must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  tlierc  irns  a  strong  vein  of 

^cnthxislasni  in  the  Dreamer  of  the  Desert,  bald  and  austere  as  was 
lie  moDothcism  taught  by  liim.      Yes,  and  ttc  may  safely  affirm  a 

[ttrong   rein  of   asoetieism   too,  in   npitc    of  the   lieensc    vrhicli    lie 
littcd  himself  in  the  matter  of  his  wives — aUecnnu  to  be  judged 
itber  by  the  Patriarebal  than  by  the  Kvaiigetical  stund:ml,  and  with 
regard  to   tlio  habits  and   traditions  of  bis  age  and  couutry. 

[Certain     it     is    that    there    are     passages     iu      the     Qiir'an — the 
scriptj  be     it    remembered,  of    its    anthur's    mind — ^in    which 

[narnint    may  be  found  for  those   mystical  tendencies  so  strungty 

liisiilaycd    by    some    of   the     Prophet's   dearest    friends    and    com- 

'fanions,  especially  by  Ali,  the  sun  of  Abu.  Tfitib,  and  which 
find  their  natural  issue  in  the  life  of  poverty,  mortiBcation,  and 
dotachment.  It  is,  however,  in  Tails  Abu  *Abdi-'r-Rahman,  who 
dietl  in  the  year  102  of  the  Muhammadau  era.  that  wc  should 
perhaps  discern  the  tmc  founder  of  Islamite  asceticism.  The  friend 
of  Zayna-'l-'Abidin,  Ali^a  grnndson,  the  popil  of  Abu  Hurayra, 
the  devoutcat  of  the  Prophet's  friends,  and  of  Ibn  'Abbfis,  renowned 
ilike  for  his  profound  learning  and  his  spotless  life,  Tuiis 
was  the  guide  and  oracle  of  a  i^chool  of  disciples  whom  he 
trained  in  mortification,  poverty,  contempt  of  the  world,  and  the 
various  spiritual  arts  and  devout  practices  of  the  contemplative  life. 
He  it  was  who  first  adopted  the  high  cap  of  woollen  {sir/}  whence  the 
religious  of  Islitm  were  to  derive  their  commonest  appellatiuu  of  Su/it 
and  the  Khirqa^  or  long  patched  robe,  which  is  their  distinctive  habit. 
Of  bis  uumerous  successors  whose  praise  fills  the  second  of  the 
Hnhammadan  centuries,  some  coutimiiug  to  dwell  at  !Mekka,  while 
others  carried  back  to  their  own  lanils  the  spiritual  discipline  they 
had  learned  there,  the  time  would  fail  mc  to  speak.  Among  the  most 
famous  of  them  was  Ibnu-'s-Semmfik,  the  eloquent  and  indefatigable 

[preacher,  whose  fine  saying,  "  Fear  Ood  as  though  you  had  never 
obeyed  Him,  and  hope  in  Ilim  a!>  though  you  had  never  sinned 
against  Him,"  has  become  widely  known   beyond  the  limits  of  his 

*  The  followinK  mtenetiDj;  remarks  occur  ia  Dr.  Paseir'a  pniue  to  th^  second  [lart 

of  Kieoll's  Cat.  of  AISS.  ta  the  Bodlaioa  :— "  Adnt>tavi  pnetvros  (qnotioBcnnqae  id  mihi 

innotiiit),  iiui  >cri[it«ire«,  qunvs  opera  •!  Holioniin  >cK(>til  [imfcctji  isjiitnt  qiiii>|>i}  ijuoriiin 

innnia  >t<]as  pmprietateii,  k  Tboltickio  jam  uiiLtiii-"'  Tvacmto-H,  jiciiiliiK  [ienij«rL'tju  )n> 

WM*.  CJuuiiutP  nomiui,  ot  inlbi  ^nidcm  videtur,  ftliquaatum  ealtom  proderit.     Esm 

oiin  doctrinun  ex  uido  atquo  ciili  ^loli2mnicdnni«mi  solo  tam  cito  cmo  ODAtatn,  rcA 

Mtperac  ftdmimtionc  dignn.  <iitn^ti<;  iIiMidcriam  illnd,  mcrnti  hnuiiknT  ingonitiin),  (lit«rt^ 

ftttait*tur,  qno  extra  lo  ;iruri[jit.ur  et  cum  Ilmi  rumui  cuujuugt,  uw:t!aiiitat4!  cjtillilntn 

Htarw,   TehvnieDtcr  cunit;    uobU  porro  ob   fi't;;u!i  illud,  quo  aubiude   cippnuiiiuur, 

pubHTm  merito  itiaiit«m  aliaDoriiia  fervor ;  mnltum  <lciiii|ito  interMHo  milii  vudeu  Mt, 

coaqai  Molwinciicdaiiiu,  I'rrau  vcrn  pix'scrtim,.  rx  crroribtis  niiiii  tvtnca.iv  <t»dncntit, 

t«niin,  <|uiid   in   Iionim   plftcttitt   itiai^  3   f:ilin   diitiriKtwre,   ct  |iiu  admiuiculo   iiugdnni 

Tvhutia  Cfaristuau  uti  wire."     1  am  indebted  for  thia  quotatioa  to  Profoaaot  (.«welt'* 

Ttfjr  vihubla  wtide  on  fcraitin  Literature  in  "  Oxford  EsnyB."  1856,  p.  162.    The 

vcrk  of  Ttiolnck  to  which  l>r.   I'liKcy  refers  ia  the  very  erudite  "Ssuinaai,"  the 

dilMa  of  whicli  before  pic  i»  dated  "  Bcrolini,  MDCCCXXl." 
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own  commuDioQ.  It  was  in  thh  vecond  century  of  Islam  tbat 
Muslim  I>enishes  first  received  a  common  rule  from  Pudliayl  Abu 
'Ali  Taiikaui  of  Khuriisan,  wlio  Lad  begun  lite  us  a  l]igb^vay  robber. 
The  btory  of  his  conversion  is  worth  telliDig.  It  was  in  an  hourfl 
wlien  he  was  bent  upon  the  gralificatiou  of  a  lawless  passion — he 
was  coDccaled  upon  the  roof  of  the  house  where  the  girl  who  was  the 
object  of  it  dwelt — that  the  verse  of  the  Qur'an,  recited  hysomefl 
pious  person  in  Itic  neighbourhood,  full  upou  Ills  car  :  ''  Is  it  not  high 
time  for  those  who  believe  to  npeu  their  hearts  to  coinpuuelion  ?"  and 
the  words  sank  into  his  soul,  and  smote  hiui  down  in  masterful  con- 
tritiou.  "  Yea,  Lord/'  he  exclaimed,  "  it  is  indeed  higli  lime ;"  and 
at  uucc  awaking  from  his  dream  of  siiij  he  passed  the  night  in  ]>ro- 
found  meditation.  The  ucxt  moroiDg  he  assumed  the  ragged  rubo 
of  the  religioiiH  mnidieaiit,  and  iu  time  bctTauie  widely  celebrated  for 
Lis  sanctity  and  wonilcrful  ai^rks,  and  drew  to  himself  many  disciples, 
to  whom  he  (;avc  a  rule  of  life,  the  original  of  the  monastic  intttitulo 
of  luliim.  His  favourite  virtue  in  said  to  have  hccii  the  love  o: 
Ood  in  perfect  conformity  with  His  holy  will.  It  is  related  iu  liis 
history,  that  upon  one  occasion,  being  asked  by  the  luxurious  Khalifa 
Harriuu-'r-ltashid,  "  Have  you  cvtT  met  with  any  one  of  greater 
detachment  than  yourself?"  he  made  answer;  "  Vcs,  0  Khalifa;  your 
detachment  exceeds  mine,  for  I  have  only  detached  myself  from  this^ 
little  world  doomcfl  to  perdition,  while  yon  seem  to  have  dctachi^d 
yourself  from  the  world  which  is  iufioite  and  shall  endure  for  ever." 
The  third  son  of  this  great  monarch  was  of  a  very  different  spirit  from 
his  father,  ^'hcn  a  more  youth.  Prince  Ahmed,  overcome  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  life  of  self-renunciation ,  withdrew  from  the  spleudoum 
of  the  Court  of  Bagdud,  and  went  secretly  to  Basra,  where  he  dwelt, 
unknown,  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  his  bed  a  piece  of  matting, 
his  pillow  a  stone,  working  with  his  own  hands  for  his  daily  subsistence, 
and  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  what  was  left  after  he  had 
satisfied  the  bft.rc  necessities  of  the  body  he  bestowed  in  alms.  This  St, 
Alciius  of  Islam  died  at  twenty,  bis  delicate  frame  quite  worn  out  by 
his  austerities.  ]tut  before  he  parsed  away  lie  sent  to  the  Khalifa  the 
one  relic  of  his  former  rank  which  he  had  retained,  a  precions  jewel,  S 
given  him  by  bi«  mother  Zubayda,  with  the  message :  "  He  who  sends  " 
thee  tliis,  wishes  thee  such  hap])iue«s  at  thy  Ia«t  hour  as  he  himself 
eujoys."  Pudhayl's  successor  in  the  generalship  of  his  order,  Bi»br  the 
Barefooted,  was,  like  himself,  a  reclaimed  sinner.  The  legend  tells  us 
that  his  conversion  was  on  this  wise.  One  day,  as  he  was  walking  iu  the 
streets  of  Bagdad,  he  saw  lyiug  on  the  ground  a  piece  of  pa{}cr,  upoa 
which  was  written  the  must  holy  Name  of  (jod.  He  picked  it  up, 
aud  took  it  home  with  him  to  preserve  it  from  profanation,  and  iu 
the  night  he  heard  a  voice,  "  Bishr,  thou  hast  honoured  my  Name^ 
aud  I  will  honour  thiue,  iu  this  world  aud  iu  the  world  to  come," 
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Next  (lay  be  cnlerwl  upon  tlie  life  of  peuance.  HU  greatest 
trial  is  said  to  bave  ariscu  from  tbc  praise  of  mcu.  "  O  Ciod/'  be 
would  praV)  "  save  me  from  tbis  glory,  the  requital  of  wbich  may 
be  confusiou  in  auotber  life."  The  (treat  tight  of  Muhammadaa 
niotiasticism  in  tbe  third  century  is  Dliu-'n-Nim,  tbe  Dgyptiau,  of 
vbosc  saperuatiiral  powers  sucb  alriking  narratives  remain,  and  whose 
tiogular  intrepidity  ta  rebuking  wickedness  in  high  places  signally 
illustrate*  tbe  virtues  of  which  be  is  held  by  ^luslim  hagiologi&ta  to 
be  tbe  special  type— confidence  in  God,  and  contempt  of  tbe  world. 
His  scourgiugs  and  reviliugs,  bis  chains  and  bitter  bondage,  only  dreir 
from  him,  ai  his  biographer  relates,  expressions  of  joy  that  he  was 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  tbos  for  God.  Three  things  are  said  to  Lave 
been  tbe  subject  of  bis  constant  prayer — that  he  miglit  never  have 
any  certainty  of  tbc  morrow'^  subsistence ;  that  he  might  never  be  in 
bouour  among  men ;  and  thai  he  tuighc  sec  OofL's  face  in  mercy  at 
tbe  hour  of  death.  He  was  buried  at  Caira,  where  his  shrino  still 
attracts  numerous  pilgrims.  lu  the  iic\t  century  we  come  upon  the 
great  name  of  the  martyr  Husati-cl-Halliij.  He  sullcrcd  at  IJagdad 
ia  the  year  303  of  tlic  Ilijra,  "  tliougii  not  until  he  bad  founded  a 
iiew  and  well-denned  school  of  doctrine,  destined  to  count  among 
iu  professors  in  later  times  three  uamcs  of  gigantic  reputation  and 
influence  in  tbc  East — the  ascetic  'Abdu-'l-Qadiri-'l-Gilani,  the  doctor 
Mnhyi-'d-Din,  Ibnu-'U'Arabiyyi-'l-Magribi,aud  the  poct'Uniar  Ibnn- 
l-ridb,  author  of  the  celebrated  *  Divnn/  unrivalled  in  depth  and 
beauty."*  It  is  related  of  him  that  "  bis  fasts  were  prolonged  to 
three  or  four  continuous  days,  and  were  accompanied  by  ecstasies,  in 
which  he  was  often  seen  raised  from  the  earth  and  surrounded  hj 
light."  The  oistinctive  note  of  his  teaching  was  the  freedom  of  the 
kuman  will,  a  tenet  which  aroused  against  him  much  theological 
utimosity.  He  was  put  to  death  with  circumstances  of  revolting 
cruelty,  and  his  last  utterances  amid  his  torments  were  an  exhorta- 
tion to  those  who  stood  around  not  to  allow  the  spectacle  to  make 
tbem  doubt  of  the  Divine  goodness :  ^'  God  herein  treats  me  as  ft 
friend  treats  his  friend  :  He  passes  to  me  the  cup  of  suffering  of  which 
He  has  firftt  drunk  Himself" — an  enigmatical  fiaying  in  the  month  of 
a  Muslim,  lending  some  colour  to  tbe  accusation  of  covert  Christian 
Veachtng  brought  against  tbe  martyr. 


Ill, 

1  canuot  follow  further,  even  in  this  fragmentary  outline,  the  long 
atidogue  of  Muslim  Saints.  I  j^o  ou  to  consider  their  doctrine^ 
wbicb  presents  a   curious  auaEogy    to  much  that  we    find   in  the 

•  Bum  and  FortigH  lUvifie,  vol.  iv.  ^  ST  I.  I  .im  ghu\  to  acknnwiailgo  my  iniiehted- 
UM  to  ibv  T«ry  a.blr  |>]iper  on  A>i:«tiuuiu  a.mi)ugit  Muliuuuiodui  Natiuiia — it  is 
M«Bua]y  attntiutcil  tu  Ur.  W.  C.  Fnlgravo — wlienoe  tbsM  wards  arc  citiMi,  and  tnaa 
nWIt  Hutch  of  the  lu&tur  ot  ttiis  uid  tue  two  preceding  pages  Lu  beta  oUftiaed. 
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Trritings  of  Christian  mystics  ;  although,  of  coiirsCj  differences  of  the 
most  far-rcachinj;  kind  also  exist.  I  do  not  linow  where  a  better 
compendium  of  it,  in  its  practical  aspect,  is  to  be  found  than  in  the 
Peud-Nama,  or  Hook  of  Counsels  of  I''arKlu.'d-Din,^Attnr,  of  which  wo 
owe  an  excellent  translation,  enriched  with  copious  and  profoundly 
erudite  notes,  to  M.  Silvcstrc  dc  Sacy.  The  author  of  this  poem,  or, 
as  wc  should  rather  say,  religious  manual  in  verse,  was  himself  an 
eminent  Saint.  His  biographer,  Bawlalshah  of  Samorcand,  tcUs  nt 
that  in  the  practice  of  the  divine  precepts  he  bad  no  equal :  that  for 
his  tender  piety,  bis  aflfcclio'natc  and  loviug  devotion,  he  was  reckoned 
the  light  of  bis  age  :  that  be  waa  submerged  iu  the  ocean  of  tbc  know-  ■ 
ledge  of  God,  plunged  in  the  sea  of  the  Divine  Intuition,  Born  in  the 
year  513  of  the  Hijra,  the  son  of  a  rich  trader  in  spices  and  drugs, 
he  succeeded  to  bis  father's  business  on  coming  to  man's  estate,  and 
proaperoualy  carried  it  on,  until  one  day,  as  he  was  standing 
among  his  Imltra,  surrounded  by  bin  clerks  and  scrvauts,  a  holy 
anchorite  appeared  before  bim,  at  the  door,  and  gazed  around  with 
strange,  wild  eyes,  which  soon  filled  with  tears.  'Attar  sharply 
rebuked  bim  for  his  seeming  curiosity,  and  bade  him  go  away. 
"That  is  easily  doue,"  said  the  Dervish ;  "  I  have  little  to  bear  along 
with  me  :  nothing  but  this  poor  habit.  Uut  you — wheu  the  time 
comes  for  you  to  go  away,  with  all  this  costly  merchandii^ej  how  wiU 
yon  set  about  it  ?  You  would  do  well  to  arrange,  before  that  in- 
evitable hour  arrives,  about  packing  up  your  treasures."  An  old 
and  well-worn  argument^  which  sufficed  for  'Attur,  as  it  has  sufficed  ^ 
for  millions  before  and  since.  Was  it  with  him  as  witli  tbc  knight  ■ 
of  the  Arthurisu  romaucc,  liutcuiiig  to  the  nun  who  had  secu  the 
Holy  Grail  :— 

"  .  .  .  .  oikd  oa  bhe  apaka 
Rhc  sent  (lie  dviitlil^Ba  nauJc-u  iu  her  evct 
TlinniKh  bim  :  tmA  ntodo  hiia  hvrs,  and  laid  lirr  mind 
On  bim  :  aud  Lc  believed  iu  hvr  bdiuf." 

It  may  well  have  been.     The  word  the  historian  uses  of  the 

ascetic  signifies — "  he  who  is  illuminated,"  and  whose  light  in  turn 
attracts  others.  'Attitr  was  not  disobedient  to  tbo  heavenly  calling, 
"  He  forsook  all  that  he  had,  renounced  entirely  the  businesa  of  the 
world,  aud  betook  himself  to  pcuaucc.  From  a  captive  fast  hound 
in  the  chains  of  ambition  and  lucre,  he  became  the  priitoucr  of 
sorrow,  but  a  sorrow  which  leads  to  true  liberty."  Entering  the 
monastery  of  the  venerable  slicikh,  Ruknn-M-Uin-Asaf,  who  was  then 
one  of  the  moKt  distinguished  masters  of  the  contemplative  life,  he 
gave  liimsolf  up  wholly  to  the  things  uf  God,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
days  be  was  lielil  to  have  attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  spirituality 
that  can  be  reached  iu  this  world — that  wivcnth  stage  described  by 
himself  in  words  to  wliieh  I  shall  refer  later  ou.  Wc  owe  to  him  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  of  tlio  order  to  which  he  belonged,  and  mystical 
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poems  vhich  bol^  a  high  place  ia  Pcntiaa  literature.     HU  life  of 
piety  -WM  crowned  bj  martyrdom  at  the  bauds  of  the  Mogul  invailcrs 
under  Jcugjz   Kbua.     His  Fcud-Nama,  with  which  1  am  immediutclf 
CDuccrncd,  appears  to  have  bceu  comijoiied  for  some  fjeloved  disciple, 
,»ho  ia  addressed  throughout  it  as  "My  l-'ricnd,"  "My  Brother,"  and 
more  freq^ueutly,  "  My  Sou."     In  reading  it  we  arc  reminded   at  one 
time  of  the  "Imitation/'at  another  ofthe  "Spiritual Combat/'aud  again 
of  the  Sapiential  Books  of  the  Christian  Canon.    I  le  begins  by  invoking 
the    Name    of    God — the    All-Bountiful   and   All-Merciful,   essen- 
tially Iloly  in   His  Nature,  and  exempt  by  Hia  Attributes  from  all 
imperfection.     Next  the  Prophet  ia  celebrated :  and  thcu  there  are 
Tersea  in  honour  of  the  seven  chief  Doctors  of  Isluin.     A  confession 
of  sin  and  prayer  for  pardon  follon's,  conceived  in  a  strain  of  intense 
.  yealization,  ou  the  one  hand,  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature  as 
seen  iu  the  light  of  the  Divine  perfections;  and,  on  the  other,  of  the 
illimitable  mercy  of  God.     "Thou  docat  only  good.     Wc  have  done 
very  wickedly.     Every  iustaiit  of  our  existence  has  been  marked  by 
new    faults.     We  have  never  once  obeyed  Thy    laws  with  a  heart 
entirely  submisstve  and  content.    A  fugitive  slave,  I  approach  thy  gate. 
Shame   hath  covered  my  face.    But  Thyself  hast  commanded  Thy 
servants  not  to  give  tliemselves  up  to  despair.*      Thou  shalt  purify 
me  from  my  sins  before  Thou  turncst  me  again  to  the  dust.'*     The 
fifth  chapter  treats  of  the  battle  which  must  ho.  delivered  to  inordinate 
affections  and  corrupt  inclinations,  and   celebrates  the  excellence   of 
voluntary  poverty,  to    which   nothing  is  preferable,  of  obedience,  of 
mortitication,   of  detachment    from    all    created    things — the   indis- 
pensable   instrument    of    tnie   and    everlasting    felicity.     And    so 
throughout  the  sevcnty-uiue  chapters  of  the  work  tlie  praises  of  these 
virtues  constantly  recur,  and  their  necessity  is  insisted  upon.     The 
_  «iith  chapter,  upon  the  advantages  of  sUence,  might  have  beeu  written 
"by  a  Trappist.      "  My  brother,"  it  counsels,   "  if  thou   ecekest   the 
Lord,  never  open  thy  lips  but  to  pronounce  Uis  commandments." 
"  Speak  not,  my  brother,  but  to  set  forth  His  praise."     "  Silence  is 
the  exercise  of  the  wise."     "  In  the  multitude  of  words  is  the  death 
of  the  soul."     I  cauuot   linger  over  the  exhortations  of  'Attar  to 
purity  of  inteatiou,  to  humility,  to  modesty- — "  the  mau  who  knows 
not  how  to  blush  belongs  to  the  company  of  Satau/'  he  avers — to 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing  and  endurance  of  injury,  to  eliarity 
to  all  God's  creatures,  to  confidence  in  God — "  take  no  thought  for 
tbe    morrow ;     lie     who     makes    thee    see    to-morrow    will    take 
tliougbt  for  its  needs" — to  perpetual  celebration  of  the  divine  praises. 
All  tbe  members  of  the  body,   he    points  out,  have  their  proper 


*  111*  ntmwicn  in  to  tlus  vwne  of  tbe  (Jur'Bn  ;  "  Sen-aat*  of  G«"l,  who  liavo  dustroynd 
f»r«wn  sonk  by  your  iaitjuity,  dcRiuir  not  of  Uis  ntny  :  fur  tliero  ii  a»  stc  which  He 
pudooOli  not.     He  ia  £or;giTiii);  and  lutrcifuL"— S.  xxxix,  r.  &3. 
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olBce  of  praifte  to  Him  who  made  it:  the  baud  ia  luccouriDg 
tho««  oppressed  hy  the  weight  uf  their  burdcDS :  the  ftx-t  in 
visiting  the  alHicted :  the  eye  in  shedding  tears  through  fear  of 
God's  judgmeuts,  or  in  considering  the  works  of  His  omnipo- 
tence: the  car  iu  listening  to  llis  word:  the  tongue  in  reading  the 
precepts  of  the  Uur'ao,  or  iu  reciting  Ills  doiologies.  "The 
thought  of  (iod,"  he  teachen,  "  ia  the  true  food  of  the  soul :  the 
only  uiediciue  for  the  wounds  of  the  heart."  Very  striking  is 
his  chapter  ou  that  knowledge  of  Ciod  which  is  the  fruit  of 
contemplatiou — the  name  gtveu  to  one  devoted  to  the  contemplative  ■ 
life,  I  may  note  in  passing,  is  "  he  who  knows  the  Lord  Jlost  High." 
ThiXf  the  author  iuKists,  is  the  only  scieuce:  he  who  is  dcvuiil  of 
it  is  not  worthy  to  be  reckoned  among  men.  But  bo  who  ■ 
possesses  it  has  no  place  in  liie  heart,  save  fur  Gud  only.  And  ho 
goes  ou  :  "  Come,  I  will  show  Ihcc  what  the  world  is  like.  It  is  like  a 
phantom  which  a  man  sees  in  nlccp.  And  when  he  awakes  no  profit  fl 
icniaiiis  to  him  from  his  sweet  illusion.  Soj  when  death  comes 
aud  wakes  us  from  the  dream  of  life,  we  carry  away  with  us  nothing 
of  the  good  things  we  have  enjoyed  iu  this  world."  And  in  another 
place  be  likens  the  world  to  an  outworn  h<.'aiity  who  decks  herself  as 
a  young  bride  and  ever  seeks  to  attract  a  new  lorer.  Happy  the 
man,  he  -says,  who  has  turned  his  back  upon  her  and  her  seduction^J 
and  has  bidden  her  an  eternal  divorce. 

So  much  as  to  this  "  Book  of  Counsels,"  to  which,  for  its  virility,  it 
simplicity,  its  directness,  its  clcTatiou,  may  well  be  assigned  a  hlghl 
place  among  Manual*  of  Piety.  To  a  Christian,  of  course,  it 
presents  one  radical  defect — the  defect  which,  even  before  his  conver- 
sion, repelled  St.  Augustine  from  cert&iu  philosophical  n-ritings,  other-1 
wise  most  excellent  and  most  winning;  "  that  the  saving  Name 
Chri«t  was  not  mentioned  thcrciu/'*  But  although  the  Xame 
Him  by  whose  misAiou  to  the  world  was  *'  manifested  the  love 
God  towards  us"  is  absent  from  the  pages  of  'Attar,  that  love, 
nevertheless,  is  their  main  theme  and  the  source  of  their  iuspiratioD. 
It  will  have  been  seen  from  what  I  have  quoted  from  the  Pend-Nama, 
that  the  only  worthy  object  of  life,  according  to  the  Sufis,  is  union 
with  the  Divine  Essence ;  and  iu  the  road  to  this  supreme  goal  tliey 
reckon  seven  Ktagca,  of  which,  under  the  designation  of  the  Seven 
Valleys,  'Attar  has  given  an  account  iu  hi*  mystical  poem, 
"  Mautiqu-'t-Tayr"— "  The  Colloquy  of  the  Bii-ds."*+  One  of  the  bird*  — 
says  to  the  lapwiug :  O  thou  who  knuwest  the  road  thut  leads  to^ 
the  jialaco  of  the  Great  King,  tcU  me,  dear  compauion — for  our 
eyes  arc  covered   with  dai'kucss   in   gazing   upou    it — tell   mc   how 


1,0 


*  S.  Juigaet.  Con/cs,  I.  v.  c.  14. 

t  8c«  chaptun  xxxviii.  to  xUv.   [  bnvu  liufoni  luo  the  exanllcDt  cditira  of  thi 
the  I'cnian  t«xt  witb  a  Krendi  tranBlatiou— of  iA.  G«rcia  de  Tasfly  (I'aris,  JHiJTjT 
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mtTiy  parasatigs  loug  it  i».  There  are  Seven  Valleys  to  pass  tbrotigh, 
replies  the  dear  compnuiun  ;  but  siaco  no  traveller  wlio  lias  arrived 
at  thai  blessed  bourue  lias  ever  returned,  no  one  knows  how  many 
paraaang*  long  the  wjij  is.  Ah,  foolish  one!  since  tbcy  have  all 
lost  themselves  in  a  fathomless  oceans  hoir  should  they  come  back 
w  tcU  thee  what  they  have  seen  ?  But  listen.  First,  there  is  the 
Vallej  of  the  Quest :  [laiafitl  and  toilsome  is  that  valley  ;  and  there  for 
rears  mayst  thou  dwell,  stripping  thy  soul  bare  of  all  earthly  attach- 
meutj  iDdiflereiit  to  forms  of  faith  or  uQfaith,  until  the  light  of  the 
Piviue  Essence  casts  a  ray  upon  thy  desolation.  Then,  when  thy 
heart  lias  been  set  on  tire,  shalt  thou  enter  the  second  valley — the 
Valley  of  Lotc— a  valley  that  has  no  limits.  Next  is  the  Valley  of 
Knowledge,  which  has  no  beginning,  neither  ending.  There  cacU 
iho  enters  is  enlightened,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  bear  it,  and  £nds  in  the 
contemplation  of  truth  tlic  place  which  belongs  to  him.  TIte  mystery 
I  of  the  essence  of  being  is  revealed  to  him.  lie  sees  the  almond 
I  vithin  ita  shell ;  he  sees  God  under  all  the  thiugs  of  sense ;  or  rather, 
^Khe  sees  nothing  but  Iliiu  whom  lie  loves.  Hut  for  one  who  has 
^Htttaioc^l  to  these  mysteries,  how  many  millions  have  turned  asitlc  out 
^BpT  tbo  way  upon  the  road  I  The  foutlh  valley  is  the  Valley  of 
^VSafficiency,*  where  (md  is  all  in  all:  where  the  cuutemplatiun 
^^F'Cf  the  Divinity  is  the  one  reality,  and  all  tliiug.s  etsCj  sensible 
I  or  intellectual,  are  absorbed  in  nothingness.  The  fifth  valley  ia 
^m  tk  Valley  of  the  Unity  ;t  there  the  Divine  Essence,  independent  of 
^V  h*  attributes,  is  the  object  of  contemplation.  Thence  the  elect 
loul  passes  to  the  sixth  valley — the  Valley  of  Amazement :  a 
tWoroua  region,  where,  blind  with  ciccsa  of  light  From  the  revelation 
of  the  l-'nity,  it  gropes  ibi  way  in  pain  and  confusion.  He  who  has 
Ik  Unity  graven  on  his  heart  forgets  all  else  and  himself  also. 
Should  any  man  say  to  such  an  one,  Art  thou  annihilated  or  existent, 
or  both  or  neither?  Art  thou  thyself  or  not  thpclf?  he  would 
i^ly:  I  know  notliiiig  at  all,  not  even  that  I  linow  nothing.  I  love; 
1nt  I  know  not  whom  I  love.  I  ntn  neither  Miiiilim  nor  infidel. 
What  am  I  then  ?  M  hat  say  I  ?  I  have  no  knowledge  of  my  love. 
Mr  heart  is  at  the  same  time  full  and  empty.  Last  stage  of  all  is 
the  Valley  of  Annihilation  of  Self:  of  complete  Poverty  J — tlie  seventh 
icJ  (upreme  degree,  which  uo  human  words  can  describe.  There  is 
tk  great  ocean  of  Divine  Love.  The  world  present  and  the  world  to 
cone  arc  but  as  figures  reflected  iu  it.     And  as  it  rises  and  falls,  bow 

•  Or,  *a  M,  C«rcin  d«  Tawy  remlew  it,  "  In.ieirtinience."  He  who  ktUiiii  to  this 
(tweucftlled  by  tbv  myxttcikl  t1ier>lngi«iii  of  [nlJim   Aiii,  "  one  who  kciows." 

fni*  »  xlso  cmllnl  H51,  ike  »t;it«  ar  W'ajil — Kotasy. 

!  Till*  (e  ibe  ciKuiiioii  tvriti  auiuci^-  ibu  Mufilitii  myiticn  for  the  biKheat  decree  of  tlio 
wilainJativB  Itf H :  sbaalnte  (jDi«tiAii] ;  thi?  [hraisi^s  at  which  am  thus  »iing  liy  an  Arab 
put,  t\mMA  by  >t.  iiilvcatni  (U>  ^nxy  \^.  .%4j :  "  Poverty  is  the  *ol>iitJin>ix- :  nil  i-liid  la  huC 
Mddoil ;  jimerty  ia  bmlth,  nil  elm  in  iiickcii^M  ;  tlia  wlmlc  Morld  ii  iilujuuu  autt 
Ub^  ;  poretty  only  u  sb  w<.-«Il(mt  poucwiun  aiid  real  rivbcft." 
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CKB.  tbcy  Tcmaiti?      He  who  plunges  in  tbat  sea  and  is  lost  in  it,  finds 
perfect  peace.  ^ 

Such  nrc  the  seven  stages  in  the  scale  of  perfection,  aa  the  l^foslim  V 
maatcra  of  the  spiritual  life  teach:  and  such  is  the  goal  to  vhich  they 
conduct;  ft  goal  not  iinlilvc  the  Nirrfina  of  t-hc  Buddhists.*  SaadT, 
in  liis  Third  Conference^  relates  nn  incident[from  the  life  of  a  widely 
renowned  Saint,  'which  may  be  fitly  cited  here  in  illustration  of  this 
teaching: — 

"  One  nicht  Ah3  YezlJ  BceliUiiT,  heiag  alone  in  his  cell  and  plunged  in 
ecstasy,  cried  out  in  his  vivid  apprehenBion  of  tlie  fecblcnesa  and  impotence 
of  human  nature,  '  O  my  God,  when  shall  I  unite  myself  to  Thee  ?  0  God 
most  High,  how  long  wilt  Thou  leave  me  tn  ooiminio  nwoy  in  tliis  cruel 
separation  .'  When  wilt  Tliou  give  me  the  wine  of  Thy  enjoyment  ?'  Tlien  n 
TOice  from  out  of  the  imponcrrablo  abodi?  of  the  Divine  Mnjcsty  sounded  above 
his  head,  and  he  heard  the  words  :  '  AhO  Yczfd,  thy  Thou  is  sdll  with  thee. 
If  thou  wilt  attam  unto  Me,  quit  thyself  and  come.'" 

And  so  Jelal,  the  great  Muslim  Saint  and  Doctor — of  whom  more 
presently — in  the  Mcsnevi : 


I 


"  One  kuocUud  at  the  door  of  the  Beloved,  and  a  voice  from  within  said: 
•Who  is  thcru  r  Thiui  he  anawercd  :  * /<  is  1'  The  voico  rci»liod  ;  ' 'JSiiJ 
house  will  not  hold  me  and  thfc  T  So  (.he  door  rcumiucd  shut.  The  bvor 
retired  to  a  wilderness,  and  spent  Bome  tiiua  in  solitudo,  fasting,  and  prnyer. 
One  year  elapsed,  when  liti  again  rtiturned,  and  knocked  u-t  tho  door.  '  >Vho 
is  there?'  snid  the  voice.  The  lover  answered,  ^Iti&Oiou.'  Then  the  door 
was  opened." 

It  is  under  this  allegorical  roil  that  the  Sufis  ordinarily  expound 
their  doctrines,  for  the  setting  forth  of  which  they  find  the  ^-ulgar 
•peedi  of  this  working-day  world  inadequate.  As  Jclal  elsewhere 
nays:  "They  profess  eager  desire,  hut  with  no  carnal  affection;  and 
circulate  the  cup,  but  no  material  goblet :  since  all  things  are  spiritual, 
all  is  mystery  within  mystery."  Thus  docs  he  interpret  the  deeper 
■tignification  of  the  ff>ur  pillars  of  the  Muhammadan  faith — the  great 
duties  of  worship,  almsgiving,  fasting,  and  pilgrimage:^ 

"Oh  !  tbon  who  lAyobt  n  lIiuih  tu  tslum. 
'Without  tltti  \aavt  mcnning  thy  claim  bath  do  BtAbility. 
Learn  what  ue  tb«  pillars  of  tho  MusdIhiso'h  crocd, — 
PMting,  pilerimsge,  prayer,  sn>I  aims. 

Know  tliat  fjutino  ia  *lwtin«nce  train  the  (uLioas  of  msnkind. 
Fur  iu  tb4  oyo  of  tb«  void  tli  is  is  tli>c  tru«  mortilicatioa. 
rUgrUungo  to  tlie  place  of  tlio  vn^t 
Is  to  tlnd  escape  from  the  'Axaia  of  scpsration. 
Alms  ar«  the  aii^iig  &t  ilia  fcot 

All  elso  bc8Jd«  liiai  in  tlio  wliolc  rnngo  of  jmBsihilitieiL 
Depart  from  bvU  tliAt  tliDQ  may  at  K-  jtiincil  tu  Iliin, 
Wuih  Iby  huiflB  ai  self  tlist  thoa  may'at  obtaia  lliy  prayer. 
If  tbuu  fulfiUest  these  foor  piUara  of  f$tim, 
la  the  path  of  religion  {dan)  atboouDd  •oidsofjniiie  siotbynosom  !''i 

*  So  M.lleaaa;  "Sept  dczrvs,  diacnt  Ice  Soufia,  mOnent  I'bomuie  juat^u'sD  tartD^^ 
qui  est  la  diBjiarUivn  dc  la  ditfrarttum.  Is  Miri-saa  budditiua  ixir  J'aiu-AUtiaomeat  do 


I 


y^raoiiah.ti''—-L' Attrrt^,  [i.  112. 
t  Tnutilatcd  from  Uie  ila>u«vt,hy  Professor  Coweli, 
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The  following  translation  of  one  of  Jclal's  odes,  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Falconer,  commended  by  Professor  CowcU  as  not  Icsi  admir- 
able for  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  than  for  elegance  of 
diction,  may  appropriately  find  place  here  as  a  further  illustration  of 
the  teaching  of  Sulism  :  ' 

■<  SttVi  tliy  Binrit  to  be  sifted 
WiUiAdeathleMlifo; 
Let  it  Bcck  to  b«  uplirt«(I 
U'vr  enrth'H  Kturm  and  ■Irifo. 

"  Spurn  ibi  joys— ita  tiu  diaMsrer; 
lIu|K!ii  &uif  TrAra  iliveat ; 
T]iu«  oapire  to  live  Cor  erer —  \ 

Be  lor  fiTct  bl«tt  1 

"  Fiiith  luid  «luubt  leave  far  behind  tLee ; 
Ceue  to  lore  or  bate  ; 
Let  not  Time's  illiiiions  blind  tbM, 
Tliou  abait  Tiim:  outiUtc. 

"  )Ior};c  tliioe  individual  boii(g 
In  the  Etomoi'a  love  ; 
All  UuH  Huiiuou*  uatun  Qoditg 
For  purs  bliu  above. 

"  Eartb  rvccivn  tlio  iwd  and  giionl*  it« 
Trustfully  it  diet ; 
Then,  what  teemins  life  ren-ardi  it 
For  »clf-Bncrifice  ! 

"  With  grecD  leaf  &nd  cluatering  bloeaom 
Cloi],  and  Koldeo  fmit. 
See  it  from  Garth's  cheerlesa  bosom  * 

Cvcr  ■UDwaid  shoot  l 

*■  Tbns,  when  aolf-ab(tB«d.  uan'i  ^irit 
From  each  earthly  ti« 
Kiewi  diwnthiollod  t'  ioberit 
Iiauitirtality  !" 

Ilia  is  the  key  to  the  system  of  the  Sufis,  a  system  evidently 
imbued,  and  that  largely,  with  i'autheism,*  but  Pantheism  of  no 
nilgar  or  ignoble  kind ;  not  the  Pantheism  so  -widely  spread  in 
t^ii  nineteen  th-century  Europe,  which  is  merely  a  had  dream  of 
Materialbm  al^er  its  surfeit  among  the  swine  ;  but  rather  that  higher 
Faotheism  which  is  but  one  side  of  an  eternal  truth,  distorti^d  and 
eoggerated  by  its  iucompleteaciis ;  that  Pantheism  sung  by  a  great 
{KKt  and  teacher,  who — ^huwevcr  imperfect  we  may  account  his 
leaching — has  unquestionably  done  much  to  elevate  and  purify  tlie 
Htcs  of  millions : 

**  Earth,  th»e  solid  stars,  this  weight  of  hoily  aud  limb, 
Art'  tliey  not  aign  oiid  lymboE  of  thy  div  iaiuii  fnmi  Hint  1 
V*A  is  tba  wond  to  tbve ;  thyself  Art  tho  rens^n  why ; 
For  is  Be  not  all  bat  thou,  that  luul  power  to  fcol '  I  am  I  f  " 

It  is  upon  the  practice  of  Diviue  Love  that  the  Siifis  rest  all 

'Tbi  Uto  Profemor  rolmor  vas  of  opinion  that  SiiAem  "atnors  a  middle  ooursa 
Ulveo  the  PootheUni  ot  Intliik  on  tlift  od(>  hitnd.  niul  th«  Dcinui  of  the  (.Viran  on  the 
•Cki;''  thai  it  "is  rvolly  thu  dovi;lo]nneut  of  tho  PnuiA:val  Itidigion  uf  Lhe  Arjon 
att."—OnmUd  Myttieuin,  Pref.  pp.  it  x. 
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morality.  One  of  tliem  beinR  aslccd  wlio  wm  liaH,  replied,  in  words 
which  rcrall  the  famous  hymn  of  St.  Prands  Xavier,  "Those  who 
serve  God  out  of  fear  of  punisliment  or  hope  of  reward."  And 
then,  the  question  being  put  to  him  "  From  what  motive  do  you 
serve  God  ?"  he  nuswcied,  "Out  of  love  to  Iliro."  The  practical 
expounders  and  preachers  of  Sfifism  are  the  Dervishes,  the  monks  of 
laliim,  whose  iiumhcrB  and  influence  are  great  throughout  the  East, 
and  especially  in  Tnrkcy,  where,  according  to  Doj:y,  thirty-two  distinct 
orders  of  them  nrc  found."  In  Constautitiople  alone  they  have  two 
hundred  nionasteric*.  Tliey  arc  also  styled  Faqlrs,  Poor  Men  of  God, 
and  constitute  thorouglily  orgauizcd  bodies,  minutely  discriminated 
from  each  other,  "  Every  school,  every  brotherhood,  hag  its  own  dia- 
tinctire  teaching  and  technicalities,  it»  peculiar  practices  and  obser- 
vances, its  Saints  and  Doctors,  great  men  atvd  fouudcm"— just  like  the 
Benedictines  and  Carthusians,  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  among 
ourselves.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  a  detailed 
account  of  Muhammadan  monasticism,  nor  can  I  even  attempt 
to  discuBS  the  general  character  and  influence  of  the  religious  of 
Isluui.  Of  course  the  proverb  cucuUut  non  facii  monachum  has 
its  application  to  tbem  ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  in 
mysticism  a  tendency  towards  BensuaUty,  and  that  of  a  gross  kind — 
cotTHplio  opfimi  pessima.  Kqually  unquestionable  is  it  that  the 
Dervisllcs  have  freriucntly  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  ruling  hier- 
archy of  the  Muslim  Chnrch.*  Nor  need  this  surprise  us  when  we 
remember  how  Savonarola  and  St.  John  of  the  Cross  fared  at  the 
hands  of  the  appoirttcd  guanliana  of  Catholic  orthodoxy — how  John 
Wesley  and  his  potnpauioua  were  treated  hy  the  Anglican  Episcopate. 
What  seems  to  he  (^crLaitl  in  the  MiTung  consensus  of  opinion  from 
those  who  know  Miihanimadan  countries  best,  that^  us  Dr.  Wolff 
expresses  it,  the  Sufis,  in  many  places,  "arc  people  who  really  try 
to  contc  nearer  to  God"  "  hy  a  moral  life,  separation  from  the  world, 
racditaiiun,  prayer,  and  reading  the  books  of  other  religions  sects;" 
that  "  mnny  of  tlicm  are  like  Cornelius,  whose  prayers  and  alma 
went  up  for  a  memorial  before  God. "J  And  Professor  Cowell  jwdgea 
that  we  must  look  to  Sufiam  for  '*  tliat  preparation  of  the  Mnham- 
moilan  mind  which  in  due  time  may  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  Islam 
for  a  purer  crccd."§  Putting  aside  that  question,  let  me  here  present 
to  my  readers  the  following  account  of  the  admission  of  Tewckkul  Beg 

*  Mr.  Brown,  in  liU  intfireitlag  work  ou  tb«  Durvislioa  i't>.  7^).  cuamerat«8  tliiriy- 
tix.  on  tlio  Kutlit>rity  of  \on  Hsmin«r ;  twelve  (Uting  from  beforo  the  foandation  of 
CJisTurkUb  Kmi'irc.  tlio  others  of  more  modern  ori^ir).  , 

t  Tilt)  term  "Itii-mrchy*'  in,  pcrltn|is,  apt  to  iDislcaij.  The  UlemK  of  IilAni  ara 
tlM  l>wtort  of  tbo  Mu)iAtniuiu»[i  law,  ouil  iltu  more  like  Jewish  Babbia  than  a 
Chiutiao  cleriit. 

I  Ijnoteil  hy  l'rof(«»iir  t'owell,  "  Oxfoi-J  t-^Kiaya."  l^Vt,  p.lT.i.  Mr,  Itmwn.  in  the  Pre- 
fkee  Ui  bia  vroric  uii  Ihe  l)i.'n'iahM,  Wut  ta4tiin>.iny  tlint  tio  hiw  (ouuil  those  of  tlinn 
with  wbom  liv  it  ftcixuaiiitod  "liberal  and  iiitulli^ut,  liaccrv,  nud  moat  fuitbful  friuodm," 

J  ibid. 
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into  one  of  the  Dervish  orders  by  ^rooUa  Shah,  a  Saint  and  poet  of 
some  celebritT, who  died  ill  tlie  yearof  the  Hijra  1072  (lfiGl-62of  our 
era),  at  Lahore,  whore  his  shrine  was  reared  hy  the  Priucoss  Fatimaj 
daughter  of  Shoh-Jihau.     Tcwckkul  is  himself  the  uarrator  : — 

"HaTing  b«en  iDtrodticetl,  by  niMiis  of  AkbAnd  ^follit  Mohammed  Say'd 
into  tlie  intimate  circleof  MollftShiih,  myhenrt  through  freqiii^nt  iitt«rcouri)« 
with  tlie  Cbeikh  was  tilled  uitb  a  burning  desire  oC  reaching  the  sublime  goul 
foE  the  mynica]  scieoce],  and  I  no  lonfjer  found  sleep  by  niglit  nor  rt-vt  by 

day I  passed  the  whole  of  that  night  without  being  able  to  shut  my 

eyes,  and  betook  mysotf  to   reciting  a  hundred    ihousnnd    limus    thu  one 

bondred  and  twelfth  chapter  of  ihe  Cornn.*     I  accomjiUshed  this  in  several 

daya     It  is  well  knowu  lUat  in  tliis  chapter  of  th<i  Curan  tbo  great  Name  of 

God  is  contained,  and  that  through  ilio  [lower  uf  ibut  Name,  ivlioever  recites 

it  a  hundred  thousand  times  may  obtain  ull  tlnti  he  defiircs.     1  conceived  then 

the  wish  that  the  .blaster  should  bestow  Ids  alfcction  upon  mp.     Ami,  in  fact, 

1  convinced  myself  of  iho  efficacy  of  iliia  means,  for  hardly  lind  I  riniabed  the 

hundred  thousandth  reoitntinn  of  this  chnpter  nf  tlie  Hook  of  (>od,  when  tlie 

beart  of  the  Master  was  filled  with  sympathy  for  me,  «nfl  he  f»avc  order  to 

Saoghin  Mohnmmod,  hisvicnr,  to  conduct  me  on  the  following  night  to  bis 

presence.     During  that  whole  night  ho  concentrated  his  mind  upon  nic,  whilo 

I  directed  my  meditation  upon  my  own  heiirt;  but  the  knot  of  my  heart  was 

sot  unloosed.  So  passed  ihreo  nights,  during  which  he  made  me  the  object  of 

his  spiricuii]  attention,  without  any  result  hoing  manifoBtcd.     On  the  fourth 

night  Molli*  Shftb  said,  *This  nigbt  MollS.  Scngbin  and  Salib  Bf'g,  who  an; 

1»Ui  Tery  susceptible  to  ecstatic  emotions,  will  direct  their  whole  miitd  upon  the 

iwophjfte.'    They  obeywd  Uiis  order,  while  T  rt^mained  sc-iteil  the  whole  night, 

ny  faoe  turned  towards  Mecca,  at  the  same  time  concenLcKtiitg  nil  my  mental 

fscidtios  upon  my  owu  heart.    Towards  daybrunk,  a  little  light  and  brightoeas 

aui]«iato  my  heart, but  1  could  distinguish  neither  form  nur  colour.     After 

motniug  prayer  I  presented  myacif,  wiih  the  two  pcrsoub  1  li:ivt>  just  nientioaed, 

before  the  Master,  who  saluted  me  Kiid  a^ked  tluem  what  they  hud  done  to  me. 

They  replied:    'Ask  him,  himself.'     Then,  nddresaing  nn^,  he  told  me  to 

niate  to  him  my  imprcsMons.     I  said  tbut  I   had  seen  a    brightness  in  my 

heart;  whereupon  tho  Cheilch  became  animated, and  said  to  me,  'Thy  heart 

contains  an  iolinily  of  colours,  but  it  is  become  so  dark  that  the  looks  of  these 

two  crocodtloe  of  the  infinite  ocean  [tho  mystic  science]  have  nut  availed  to 

tcstow  upon  it  either  brigblncES  or  clearness:  the  moment  is  come  when  I 

myself  will  show  tlice  how  it  is  enlightened.'     Wi^h  thesu  wordii  be  made  me 

M  in  front  uf  him,  while  my  senses  were,  so  to  speak,  inobriiticd,  and  ordered 

me  to  reproduce  within  me  bis  appearance.     Then,  havittg  blindfolded  me,  he 

bide  me  concentrate  all  my  mental  facnUies  upon  my  heart.     I  obeyed,  and 

in  SB  instant,  by  the  divine  favonr  and  ihe  Hpiritnal  aasistanre  of  the  Cheikh, 

mf  heart  was  opened.     I  saw  then  within  me  something  like  a  cup,  turned 

ujwie  down ;  and  this  object  having  been  tui'ned  up  again,  a  feoling  of  illtmit- 

^tebappineaa  filled  my  whole  being.  1  «nid  to  the  Master,  *  This  cell,  where  I 

tm  litting  before  you — I  see  a  faithful  reproduction  of  it  within  me,  and  it 

Mnuu  if  another  Tewekknl  B«g  were  seiited  before  anothor  MolU  Slifib.' 

lUaAsnered,  *  It  is  well ;  the  first  vision,  which  presents  itself  to  thy  view 


'  CiUtd  "  the  Cbaffter  nf  Unity ;"  it  is  na  follows  :— 

"  fUy  Hfl  i«  God  nlone, 
God  thu  Rtemal : 

H«  hMtittcth  not,  and  He  wiu  not  begotten  ; 
Aud  tbcrij  U  oguc  Uke  unto  Uim." 
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is  llio  Ggare  of  tbe  Ma*t«r.'  ....  Ife  next  bade  me  unoorer  107  eyes,  which 
I  tli<l,  uiid  X  tbon  niw  liltu,  by  the  material  organ  of  visioD,  seated  ia  froat  01 
tne.  Agiua  hti  uaJu  me  baniJage  them,  and  I  jicrccivcd  him  by  my  tpiritiul 
viBion,  seated  Ju  front  of  me  just  the  same.  Full  of  wonder  I  cried  out, 
*  O  my  Master,  whulijcr  1  look  with  my  bodily  «y09  or  my  spiritual  rJaion, 
itia  alwuysyou  thul  1  eua'  Monawliilo  1  snw  Advance  Cowards  me  a  da/zling 
figure,  and  upon  my  toUiujj  tliu  Maiitcr  of  it,  ho  bade  we  ask  the  apparition 
its  name,  lii  my  spirit;  ]  put  to  It  tiiai:  qutusliun,  and  tlie  figure  answered  mo 
by  the  voice  of  the  lipart,  'My  name  is  Abd  Alkiidir  (Ililany.'*  1  liesrd 
tbi»  nnswpr  by  my  spiritual  eiir.  The  Mastrr  then  ndviseil  nie  to  pray  thi* 
8aint  to  give  m«  his  spiritunl  help  nnd  sncoour.  I  made  thin  petition ;  nnd  the 
apparition  anid  to  me,  '  I  had  alrffldy  granted  to  theo  my  spiritual  anistaitcc ; 
hence  it  Is  thnt  the  knots  of  t.Iiy  heart  have  been  loosed."  Full  of  deep 
gratitude,  I  imposed  on  mywlf  tlio  obli2:iilion  of  reciting  every  Friday  night 
the  whole  Corao  tn  honour  of  this  great  Saint,  and  for  two  whole  years 
I  nevor  n^lectad  this  pnioticc.  Mollti  Shiih  then  said,  'The  spiritual  world 
has  been  shown  to  thee  in  atl  its  beauty :  remain  tliere  Mated,  effncing 
thysvlf  completely  in  llio  marvels  of  this  unknown  world.' 

"I  obeyed  strictly  tJia  directions  of  my  Master,  and,  tUy  by  day,  th«  SpiriUial 
world  became  more  and  more  unveiled  before  me.  Tho  next  day  I  saw  the 
figures  of  the  Prophet  and  his  chief  Companioui,  and  legions  of  S.-tiDi5  and 
AngeU  pRMed  bc-fore  my  inner  vision.  Three  months  pnened  in  this  manner, 
alter  which  the  sphere  where  all  colour  is  effaced  opened  before  me,  and  then 
all  the  (igures  diwppeared.  During  all  this  time  the  Master  ceased  not  to  ex- 
plain to  me  the  doccrineof  the  union  with  God  and  of  mjT-ticid  iotuilioa.  But, 
nevtrthi.-IfS8,  the  Absolute  Itciiiity  wuuld  not  show  iteclfto  mo.  It  was  not 
until  after  a  year  that  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Absolute  ituality  ia  its  relation 
with  the  ctmciption  of  my  own  uxistcncc  came  to  me.  The  foiiowino  verse* 
rf-vealed  themselves  at  that  moment  to  my  heart,  whence  they  |iasaed  unbidden 
to  my  lipa: — 

'  That  Hiiit  comiptibic  fr&.m«  was  other  than  water  and  ilnst 
I  knew  not :  thci  {towtm  of  Ui*  hi-nrt  and  tho  ruqI  and  the  bwly  I  knew  ont. 
Woe  is  nic :  tlmt  so  uiuoh  v(  iny  life  without  Thob  has  for  ever  iiotl  from  me. 
Thou  w<:rt  1  i  but  dark  woa  my  heart :  I  knew  not  the  secret  traDftccii<lent.' 

"I  submitted  to  MollA  Shilh  this  poetical  inflpiralinii,  uiid  ho  lejoiced  that 
the  idea  of  the  union  with  God  wm  at  lust  iimiiif<.'st«d  to  my  heart;  and 
oddreseing  his  diatciples,  he  said  :  '  Tt'-wekkul  Bt-g  liatt  heard  from,  my  luouih 
the  words  of  the  doctrine  of  tli«  union  with  God,  and  he  will  never  betray  the 
mystery.  His  inner  eye  is  opened ;  tlio  sphyro  of  colour  and  images  is  sbowa 
to  him,  and  ut  last  the  sphert?  where  all  colour  is  cflaced  has  been  rorealed 
to  him.  Whoever  after  having  passed  titroiigh  these  phtises  of  the  union  with 
God,  has  obtained  the  Absolute  Reality,  shall  no  more  be  led  astray,  whether 
by  liis  own  douhts  or  by  those  which  sceptics  may  suggest  to  him.'  "f 


I 


IV. 


Without  stopping  to  comment  upon  this  singulnr  account^  or  to 
exhibit  liie  curious  parallelisms  to  it,  which  toight  be  cxtractol  frooL 
the  mystical  writers  of  the  Western   world,  let  me  go  on  to   say— 
aomcthitig  in  detail  about  the  life  and  legend  of  the  great  Saint .^^ 


*  A  great  MubamiiiiulAn  Saiot,  whom  I  bavealrtadynieutioaedat  mcv  SOO.  Ha  _ 

bona  in  Uie  year  of  tlis  Hijni  47 1.  saddled  in  6UI,  after  a  life  whim  his  biograpken^M.^ 
mlatct  to  l»»a  been  fall  from  tkic  lint  of  snnctity  ftod  proctii^'. 

t  I  tran>]at«  thin  account  fniiii  M.  <te  Knimor'*  ■triktiig  paper  "  Le  Spiritiia]i«m  —  ■ 
OrieotaJ,"  ]iubliahed  in  the  Jvamal  AfMti^itt,  6"^  •ino,  tome  xJii. . 
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Sid- 


Doctor,  and  Poet  whose  name  I  have  already  more  than  once 
meatioued — Jelitlu-'d-Din,  Ahihammcd,  Er-Humi,  commonly  cjillcfl 
by  his  spiritual  children  Mcvliina,  our  Lord.  Wo  are  iiulobtod 
to  Mr.  Redhouse,  than  whom  no  more  competent  Bcholar  could  have 
dealt  with  the  subject,  for  a  metrical  version  of  a  portion  of  tlie 
Delebrated  poem  of  this  eminent  person — -the  Mesucvi,  usually  known 
ts  the  3[csncvTyi  Sherif,  or  Holy  Mcsneri,  a  work  of  which  Professor 
Cowell  judges  that  it  is  "  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
productions  of  the  Kastcrn  mind;"  that  it  is  "unsurpassed  in  Persian 
literature  for  depth  of  thoujjht  or  beauty  of  imagery  ;"  that  *'  the 
(low  of  fine  things  runs  on  unceasingly  as  from  a  river-god's  urn.'"' 
To  hi»  translatipn  of  tlio  first  hook  of  the  Mcsncx'i,  Mr.  Redhouse 
has  prcfined  a  selection*  from  the  Acts  of  Jclal  and  certain  of  hi* 
stor*  and  descendants,  as  collected  by  the  historian  £1-Efliiki,  a 
^nrisk  of  the  order  founded  by  Jelal,  which,  by  the  way,  is  still 
the  most  conttidcrable  of  the  religious  communities  of  Itsliim.  It  was 
under  obedience  to  his  spiritual  director,  Chetebi  Emir  'Arif,  Jelal'a 
grandson,  that  Efluki  undertook  the  compUatiou  of  his  work,  which 
was  begun  iu  the  year  1310  of  our  era,  aud  fiuishcd  in  1333.  It 
contains,  as  Mr.  Redhouse  tells  us,  "  niauy  Imndrcds  of  anecdotes," 
caeli  "  the  account  of  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  living  or  the  dead, 
or  the  narrative  of  come  strange  or  striking  event"' — "  related  to 
Ll  by  trustworthy  reporters,  whose  names  arc  generally  given, 
for  a  few  of  which  he  vouches  himself  as  an  eyc-ivitncss." 
lence  its  great  value  aiul   importance  to  the  student  of  comparative 


Before  proceeding  to  cite  a  few  of  the  more  characteristic  portiona 
of  these  Acts,  I  may  mention  that  Jclalu-'d-Din- — tlic  name  means- 
Majesty  of  the  Faith — was  of  a  family  in  every  way  illustrious,  his 
motlter  being  a  princess  of  the  royal  house  of  KhurnsAn,  white 
bb  father,  Baha*u-'d-Uin  (Beauty  of  the  Faith),  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Abu-Bekr,  the  father-in-law  and  successor  of  Muhammad,  holds  a 
lugh  place  among  thuso  who,  iu  the  language  of  Muslim  hagiologistji, 
"attain  to  the  Truth,  aud  iu  whom  are  manifested  the  mysteries  of 
Poaitire  Knowledge:,"  and  whose  miraculous  works  evidence  their 
mpematiiral  gifts,  ilia  birth  is  usually  assigned  to  the  year  G03  of 
tin  Muhammadan  era,  and  1203  of  our  chronology,  a  memorable 
date  in  English  history;  for  it  was  then  that  John,  his  military 
power  broken  by  the  loss  of  Cti6tcan  Gaillard,  and  of  Normandy 
with  it,  was  rnteriog  upon  that  protracted  struggle  with  the  Church 
ud  the  Haronege,  whieh  was  to  issue  in  the  granting  of  the  Great 
Charter  and  the  definitive  establishment  of  English  freedom  upon 
written  law.      It  was  the  age,  in  the  Western  world,  of  St.  Francis  of 

*  Ut  ranaiaiaft  rctannma  an  rawie  to  this  Unt  (lOTtiaaof  Mr.  Itcdhoutc'snork^ 
SmI  lahsUUictvforBgiTSiacrcly  tlifijiage. 
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Assisi,  and  St.  Dominic,  of  St.  Simou  Stock,  and  St.  Peter  Xolasco — 
the  heroic  era  of  tlic  CullioHc  religious  ordcrn,  and  the  culiitinating 
time  of  the  medieval  period.  AVhcn  Jclal  was  fire  years  old,  his 
father,  Baha'u-'d-DIn — often  called  "llic  Great  Maater*'— quilted 
BaiUb,  after  denouncing  the  innovations  in  religion  that  had  set  iu 
there,  and  prophcsyiug  the  8^)cc<ly  overthrow  of  the  kingdom. 
Fleeiug  from  the  wicked  city,  "  as  the  Prophet  {led  from  Mekka  to 
Mcdioa,"  EaLa  betook  himself  to  Hagdad,  and  there  publicly  rebuked 
the  Khalifa  tor  his  evil  courses,  and  warned  liim  of  his  approaching 
slaughter  by  the  M  oguls.  Theoce  he  went  upon  the  greater  pilgrimage^ 
and  eventually,  after  various  wanderings,  settled  in  Uonya,  tlic  ancient 
Icouium,  at  the  invitation  of  the  kiug.  It  ia  related  of  him  that, 
upon  one  occasion,  having  been  invited  by  the  monarch  to  survey 
from  the  terraced  roof  of  the  palace  the  walls  and  towers  recently 
constructed  for  the  fortification  of  the  city,  he  observed:  "Against 
torrents  and  against  the  horacmcn  of  the  enemy  thou  host  raised  a 
{goodly  defence;  but  what  protection  ha«t  thou  built  against  those 
unseen  arrows,  the  sighs  and  moans  of  the  oppressed,  which  overleap 
a  thousand  walls,  and  sweep  whole  worlds  to  destruction  ?  Go  to, 
now  ;  strive  to  regain  the  blessings  of  thy  subjects.  They  are  a 
stronghold  compared  to  which  the  walls  and  turrets  of  the  strongeat 
castles  are  as  nothing."  He  died  in  the  year  of  the  Ilijra  628,  in 
the  odour  of  sauctity,  surrounded  by  his  disciples.  After  his  death, 
Jelal  appears  to  have  gone  for  several  years  to  prosecute  his  atudics 
at  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  famous  seats  of  Icaruiug  in  those  days, 
lie  was  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  Idealistic  Philosophy  of  which  Kl 
Gaxzdii — often  called  the  Muhatumadau  Plato,  and  judged  by  M. 
Renaa  "  I'esprit  le  plus  origiual  de  i'ecole  Arabe  " — had  been  the 
great  exponent.  Of  the  breadth  aud  solidity  of  his  acquirements  iu 
the  liberal  arts  of  tlie  time  there  can  be  no  question.  His  spiritual 
teacher  was  the  Shcykh  and  Seyyid  Burhanu-'d-Dia,  a  former  pupil 
of  his  father's,  and  a  Saint  and  n-nchorite  of  great  renown.  From 
him  Jelal  is  stated  to  have  received  instruction  in  "the  mysteries  of 
mute  reality  and  ecstasy,"  and,  in  "that  knowledge,  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  Prophets  and  the  Saints,  which  ia  called  the  Science 
of  Divine  laiuUion,  the  science  spoken  of  by  God  in  Qur'iin  xviii. 
C4:  "  We  have  taught  hira  o  science  from  within  Vs."  Thus,  having 
become  "perfect  iu  all  sciences,  patent  aud  occult,  human  and  divine," 
Jclal  assumed  the  rectorship  of  his  father's  college  in  Qonya,  where 
he  abode  until  his  death.  And  now,  to  give  some  extracts  from  his 
Acts.  First,  take  the  following,  which  recalls  a  wclUknown  incideut 
in  the  life  of  St.  Francis  : — 

"A  party  of  huteh^jn*  hftd  purohnwd  a  heifer,  and  were  leading  her  away 
to  he  BlanghUiroJ,  when  sHo  broke  lonse  from  thrm,  and  ran  away,  a  crowd 
following  and  shouting  after  her,  so  that  ph«  bis?arae  furious,  and  none  could 
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ptti  QMr  littr.  By  clianco,  Jolal  met  lier,  liU  followtfr*  hoiiig  itt  somr  dUUnce 
twhind.  On  bviiclitiiiK  him,  thu  ht/tlur  l>c-i:JL[n(.'  (..-iltn  mid  ijulct,  cunit}  gotitly 
nwanU  him,  iind  then  titood  still,  ii«  tlioiigli  (juinmitnliig  with  him  mutely, 
b««n  to  he&rc,  lu  it  tlie  wonC  with  enints,  and  as  though  plaading  for  her  liftj. 
J«1U  pAtted  and  caressed  her.  The  butchera  now  caniti  up.  Jeliil  begged  of 
ikem  the  anicaal's  life,  aa  haviDg  placed  herat^lf  undei  bia  protectiou.  They 
gare  ibeir  cousent,  and  let  iicr  go  free.  JelAl's  disciples  now  joined  tlie  party, 
■ad  he  impruved  ihe  ociauiou  by  ilic  following  rrmurka:  'If  a.  brute  beast, 
■a  being  Jed  away  to  >]u(ight«r,  Ireuk  loose  and  take  rrtfnt-e  with  luc,  «o  tbut 
God  gruDta  it  immunity  for  my  sake,  how  much  more  &<s  would  the  cuse  be, 
when  a  hniuaa  being  tunu  unto  God  with  nil  his  heart  and  soul,  devoutly 
•»eking  Him.  God  will  ocrtninly  save  sucb  a  raan  from  the  tormnnting 
dcmont  of  bell  fire,  and  lead  him  to  heaven,  there  to  dwell  eternally.'  Those 
words CBUjed such  jny  and  gindiiesiaiiiotij;  tlie  disciples,  tlintamiisicnl  festival, 
with  dftoclng,*  at  once  com nien<:ed ,  and  was  carried  on.  into  thf  night.  Aluut 
ind  dotliing  were  distributed  to  the  poor  Mtigers  of  the  choroa."'!' 

Upon  one  occasion  Jelal  is  rL'lated  to  have  Bilcriccd  tlie  frogs,  who 
disturbed  hia  prcachiog,  as  St.  Francia  eilenct;d  thu  birds  : — 

"  Jel&I  was  aecaatomcd  to  ^  nway  every  year  for  ohont  six  weeks  to  a 
near  Qonya,  called  'The  Hot  Waters,'  wlicre  there  is  a  lalce  or  mni^h 
toed  by  n  largo  colony  of  frogs.  A  religious  musical  festival  was 
■mnged  one  d.iy  near  the  lake,  and  Jei.il  delivered  n  diaconrse.  The  frogs 
wew  vociferou*.  and  made  hU  words  inntidible.  Tie  therefore  nddrc^iscd  liim- 
•rif  to  Uiem,  with  a  loud  shout, mying,  '  Wlint  is  all  tliis  r.oiM  about?  Kither 
4u  you  protiounc*  n  diwourtM,  or  allow  mo  to  »ipojik.'  Complele  silence  im- 
mdialcty  voaned  ;  nor  was  a  frog  over  uuctf  hcnrd  to  crciak  ugain,  so  long  as 
JcAl  recaaioed  there.  Befure  leaving,  he  w^ut  to  the  marsh,  and  gave  them 
btl  pemussion  to  croak  ai^in  now  as  much  ns  they  pleased.  The  chorus 
tutaatiy  began.  Numbers  of  people,  who  w^re  wltiiess^e  of  this  miraculous 
pmrCT  over  the  frt^,  became  believers  in  'Telitl,  and  profeofled  themaelves  liis 
Wiplta."* 

Another  very  striking  chapter  from  the  Acts  of  Jelal  I  must 
vrntttra  to  quote,  long  as  it  is,  because,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  uo 
panlld  iu  hagiologica]  literature  : — 

*TlwftMOQa  rfilin'ou*  ilanni^  of  t)ta  D«rviHlir«,  tnaccninpiLny  which  JetlU  iiitriHlnciHl 
■(kniattal  inimo:  ilic  ilul«.  ilio  rebvek,  tliv  drain.  auJ  ili«  tituiWuriuo,  un  avuuuut,  aa 
^caplaiiMd.  of  "Uic  tctbar^pc  nature''  of  ttiu  peujfle  uf  tlie  cuttiitry. 

t  F.  C3.  It  iruy  Im  >r«1I  to  mbjoin  for  cunip.iLiiivn  the  followiug  bMntiru]  |ta«age 
faaaSL  UwnaTentun's  '  Life  or' ^t.  Franvtsof  AuiBi":^"Anotbi>rtitne,  wbcnthe  man 
«f  GoA  was  at  Gr<<cio.  a  livo  bftre  wm  liratigtit  to  him,  which.  nlthAngh  it  wu  pliv-t- rl 

yndwKToend,  that  it  tni^fat  r«c«]H'^  if  it  wtmlil,  at  tltr  call  uf  thu  lijving  KAth«r  Ii-ajwI 
its  awn  »tx->-ril  iata  liia  Uw^iu.  Aud  )■«.  [iiwiiiux  il  ta  him  u-illi  teiuk-r  iLirvi-'tiuii,  od- 
■nnilt 111  it  witli  brotharly  coui|i.-ismo[i  not  It  let  iuwlf  bo  takgu  agaiu.  aud  llieu  Mitt  it 
Int.  ftnl  althoB^h  it  wm  iiiaiiy  tiiii<^8  ])l^ii»il  upun  tlie  grniin.),  that  it  mi^fht  depart, 
il  ■fffl  rettinkrtl  ■nt'j  tl>«  Knthcr'ii  iKuom,  an  if  it  hiul  aotne  hiil'luii  >euMi  uf  tlio  piti- 
Jataea  of  ht>  baart.  At  hut,  liy  hJx  wtuioMid,  it  <nai  coniod  aafvty  by  tliu  bictbnin  Va 
aafilary  |Jaou." 

*  f,  1^.  Hi"  diflirrcDt  titit  ajiirit  which  hnnthca  throiii;h  tlic  parallel  paau^«  in  the 
'*  Lif>  of  Si.  Kranci* : "  "  Itc'cuuso  (i>r  thu  unian  thi?  tiinii  iiindc  the  frian  cou^tl  not 
boar  web  elLcr  il<  th'.v  »aiit  tbe  bonn.  thu  holy  man  said  to  the  binia,  '  My  lirtorR.  the 
bMl,  B^w»  I  ^  iintil  we  have  luhiiled  oiir  duly  in  prauiog  tiod.'     .And  the 

W*fr  iBWbt'^  '  '    -"A  at  oac«,  auil   rviiiuiiii!)!  ailrat  until  tbc  aX^ce  waa  fully  iiaid, 

«btB  tbry  rv^' iVLi  i^iiiuMido  fiom  thr- man  uf  (Iwl  to  reauin«  their  anii|;.  No  ■<-(iHi-r 
\aA  hs  fiv'^ti  tlttni  (wmiiiu>i<ju  than  tlicy  lii-^'aa  to  siu^  after  tUuir  wvutvd  laaniiur,  i>n 
I  Kl'laaa  nmx  tbe  cell  id  Ihi:  man  ol  (iti<l." 

"On  AD*  occasion  a  rich  tuerchont  of  Tcbrii  came  to Qonya,     He  inquired 
TOL.  ILIV.  Q 
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oE  bis  sgcnte  there  vcho  was  ihe  most  cinineiit  man  of  learning  rmd  pii 
the  cjljr,  &B  ]io  wisliei]  to  go  and  pay  Jiis  respects  to  Lini.  Uc  n'timrl 
tlieni  :  '  It  is  not  merely  fur  the  eukis  of  mukiag  mnney  llmc  I  iriiTcl  iibom  in 
every  country  on  eartJi ;  I  deaire  also  to  niako  the  ucquuiiilancc  ol'tvcry  mair 
of  eminence  I  caa  find  in  each  city.'  His  corrcs]] undents  told,  him  that 
the  Sbcykhu-'l-lalfim  of  the  capital  had  a  great  rL>putaliun  for  learning  and 
piety,  and  that  they  would  be  proud  lo  ]irespnl  him  to  that  cdutimtW  Ituninary. 
Aooordingly,  he  »elecied  a  number  of  rarities  from  among  hia  store,  to  the 
value  of  iliirty  sequins,  and  the  pnrty  wt  out  to  visit  the  preat  lawyer.  The 
merchant  found  the  dignitary  ludf^rd  in  a  great  palace,  with  guards  at  tht- 
gate,   crowds   of  Berrntita  and  iiMcndanta  in   the  courtjiird,    and  eunuchs, 

pages,  groomii,  ushers,  chitmherl.tin<;,  and    ihc  like  in  the  halls Ho 

now  offered  his  presctiis,  and  then  intiuircd  of  the  gr«t  lu«Tcr  whether  he 
could  solve  &  doubt  undtr  which  h(?  was  then  labouring.  Tliia  he  stated  as 
follows :  '  Of  Iste  I  lisve  been  sustaining  a  si:^riea  of  losses.  Can  yon  indicatft 
a  way  by  which  1  may  escape  from  that  unfortmiate  position  ?  I  give,  every 
jrear,  the  fortieth  part  of  my  ILihle  poHS^ssions  to  the  poor,  and  I  distribute 
alms  beitide»,  to  the  extent  of  mv  [xiwer.  I  cnnnol  conceive,  therefore,  why 
lam  Ufiforlunate.'  Otiu-r  riMimrk*  he  made  also  to  the  sacne  effect.  They 
oppcart-d  to  be  lost  on  tli«  great  luminary,  who  afTectcd  to  b«  otherwis«  pre* 
occupied.  At  length  the  merchant  took  lenvo,  without  obtaining  a  solution 
of  his  difficulty.  The  day  following  he  inquired  of  bis  friends  whether  thcrt- 
did  not  chanco  to  be,  id  the  great  city,  some  poor  mendicrint  of  exemplary 
piety,  to  whom  ho  miglit  offer  his  respects,  a,nd  from  whom  he  might,  h.Tp!y, 
learn  whnt  he  longed  to  know,  together  with  advice  that  would  be  of  serrico 
tobim,  They  answered, '  Justsneb  nman  a$  tbou  deacribest  isour  Loid,  Jelalu- 
'd-DIu.  II©  has  forwiken  all  pleasures,  save  ouly  Lis  love  towards  UoJ.  Not  only 
has  he  given  up  all  concern  for  worldly  matters,  he  has  also  renounced  all  carw' 
OS  lo  a  future  sinte.  He  pnsBes  hia  nlgblK,  us  well  as  his  days,  in  tliQ  worship 
of  God;  and  he  is  a  very  ocean  of  knowledge  in  ail  tem))ornl  and  s]nrttuali 
8uhjoct».'  The.  Tehriz  merchant  was  enchanted  with  this  information.  Ho 
begged  to  sec  that  holy  inan,  the  bare  mention  of  whose  virtues  bad  filted  him 
with  delight.  They  accordingly  conducted  him  to  the  coUepn  of  JelSl,  the 
merchant  having  prix-ately  furnished  himself  with  a  roulaiii  of  fifty  ae^inins  in 
gold  RA  his  offering  to  the  saint.  When  they  reached  the  college,  Jdiil  was 
Bitting  atone  in  the  lecture-hall,  immersed  in  the  study  of  some  books.  The 
party  made  tlicir  obeisances,  and  the  merchant  fclc  himself  completely  over- 
powered at  the  aapect  of  the  venerable  teacher,  so  thnt  he  burst  into  tearj^ 
and  could  not  utter  a  word.  Jelll  addressed  him  therefore  as  follows:  'The 
fifty  ecqiiins  thou  hast  provided  as  thy  offering  are  accepted.  But  better  for 
thco  than  tlieso  are  the  two  hundred  Retjuins  thou  bast  lost.  God,  whose 
glory  be  exalted,  had  determined  to  vinit  tliee  with  a  f>ore  judgment  and  a 
heavy  trial ;  but,  ihrnu^h  this  t.hy  viHit  here,  He  Ita^t  piirdoii«-d  tliee,  and  th« 
trial  is  averted  fioai  thee.  B«  not  dixmayed.  From  t!ii«  day  forth  thou  ehalt 
Hot  suFTi^r  loss;  nod  that  which  thou  hitst  already  suffcrud  shall  be  nuide  up 
to  thee.'  The  luorcbant  was  equally  astonished  and  delighted  at  These  words: 
more  so,  however,  when  Jelal  proceeded  with  his  discouiBe.  'The  cause  and 
reason  of  thy  bygone  losses  and  niibfortunes  was,  that  on  a  certain  day  thoti 
wast  in  the  west  of  FircngtstilD  (Europe),  M'here  thou  tventefit  into  a  certain 
ward  of  a  certain  city,  and  there  eawcst  a  poor  FirengI  (Europeatt)  man,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  God's  cherished  saints,  who  was  lying  stretched  out  at  the 
comer  of  a  market-place.  As  thou  didst  pass  by  him,  thou  spiittest  tm  him, 
evincing  avcrsioa  from  him.  His  heart  was  grieved  by  iliy  act  and  demeanour. 
Hcncb  tiie  vi^ttationt  tliat  have  afllioted  th<;o.  do  tiiuu  then,  and  make  thy 
peace  with  hicn,  asking  lui  forgiveness,  tind  oOlring  him   our    salutations.* 
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The  merchAnt  wa»  injtrified  xt  this  announcement.  Jelil  then  aaked  him,  'Wilt 
thoa  that  we  idis  iiiHtnnt  show  him  to  theo?'  So  saying  he  piac«d  his  hand 
-on  the  wall  of  the  apartmeot,  and  to]d  tbc  niercliaut  to  behold.  Instantly 
a  doorway  opene<l  in  the  wall,  and  (bo  luerchaiit  then  perceived  that  man 
in  Fironjjisian,  lying  down  in  a  maftt-t-plam;.  At  lliis  Bight  he  bowed  down 
his  head,  and  rent  his  Karnientc,  cumiiii;  aw:iy  from  iha  Kiiatly  presence  la 
a  atat*  of  stupor.  lie  reun;ml.>i.TfJ  all  thi'-se  inciJuiits  as  fiicia.  Jmmediiitely 
eommfHcing  his  proixiraiions,  he  set  out  without  delay,  and  rcn«Iicd  the  city 
in  <jii«>tion.  He  iiKjuired  for  the  ward  he  wished  lo  visit,  and  for  llio  luau 
whom  he  had  oQvudvd.  He  diacoveretl  him  lying  down,  etrotched  out  :is 
Jelat  had  ahowa  liitu.  The  merchnnt  ditimonnt«d  from  Ids  beasi.  and  loado 
bis  obvimucu  to  the  prostrate  Firengi  dervish,*  who  at  once  addressed  him 
thna:  *  What  wilt  thou  that  I  <io?  Our  Lord  Jel*l  MifForeth  me  not;  or 
otherwise,  1  had  a  desire  to  ninlcc  thoo  see  the  power  of  Goi,  and  whnt  I  am. 
Bub  DOW  draw  near.'  The  Pircogi  dervish  then  cliispod  the  merchant  to  hLi 
boBOCD,  kissed  him  repfalcdiy  on  both  cliifcks,  and  then  ailcltd ;  'Look  now, 
tfcal  ihou  maycst  see  my  Lord  and  Toachtr,  my  spiritual  Master,  and  that 
■thou  mayen  witnojs  a  marvel.'  Tho  mi-rchant  looked.  Ho  saw  the  Lord 
Jelal  immorsed  io  a  holy  dance,  chanting  this  hymn,  and  entranced  with 
sacred  music :-~  * 


'  Hm  kingdom'i  ratt  anil  pure,  cacli  »ort  \i*  Gttin^  iilarc  linds  there ; 
CutWuaa.  nitty,  clod,  or  pcblitB  be  ihoa  do  11  ii  full, 
B«Uere.  H«  seeks  llice;  diaticlirve,  lie'll  hiiplv  clc^nM Uicc  fair ; 
Be  iMTe  a  faithful  AhQ-Uokr  ;  Fireugl  thenj;  ut  wdl !' 


IThcn  the  mfrchimt  happily  readied  Qonya  on  his  return  he  pave  tlio 
■dutations  of  the  Firengi  aainl,  and  his  respectit,  to  Jclal,  and  diuhbuted 

*  Chriatiaa  monk.     One  «f  the  groat  ofTt^noea  cf  the  SafU  in  the  eyes  t&  iloJim 
orthodoxy  i*  tfa«)r  attitutle  towards  ralijpons  otlicr  thna  tiit;  Muhamaiftdan.     Ther*  is 

&M  knowi  DO  rehitioD,"  aud  wliiA  their  n4\'ur»!irius  uke  li(<:rnU}-,  ^i liila  tluy  tlKuii- 
•dveasxpoand  it  to  signify,  "  A  Safi  thinks  ill  ■>(  no  ivligion."  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  at  aJl  cveota  the  more  Acttanccdof  tlieru  m  tbo  myaticnl  doctrine cousidcnvlisioDs 
qrsieana  to  b«  tn^rvlv  instruments  witvraby  in  oxpr<!«MHl,  futitly  >nd  inad«<iiiat«Ty  at 
Ihe  beat,  celestial  mmJy,  or,  atttie  (•wriDaas  would  say,  VonitlUns*aTitt\,  "modes of 
isprnsintrtioe,"  aome  b«ner,  soine  worse,  bat  all  imperfect.  I  take  it  tliat  JcUl  would 
bare  agrotd  witb  Mr.  Tonnyaun : 

"  Oor  little  sj-Btems  have  their  day, 

'fhry  tiavc  their  day  Miil  cvium;  to  bo; 

Th*\*  am  but  broken  tiglita  uf  Tbe«, 

And  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  uiure  tLaa  choy." 

Ttfl^  whOe  themsalvM  Knipnlanxly  obsrarviiiit  the  (irvreptaof  IhIi'iiu,  the  Snfla  regard 
MlHrfbrnsof  faith  with  bei:iovoli!oi;K>,  as  b^iog  aluo  tnonoa — althniigh,  lu  tlivy  juit^, 
iafaiarmcans — of  attaining  to  tbo  famo  rcabtits  nbicli  an:  litddcn  uii>K-r  ibu  MtuUtu 
■}Bhula:  all  trtio  iii  a  tiiclsnrc,  but  nut  thi^  absciliitc  truth  to  those  wUa  Lavt> 

"  attained  a  purer  air. 
WhMO  faitb  has  centra  cvorywlicn^ 
Nor  cares  to  liz  it«cU  to  form." 

U  GattiadeTassy  goes  ao  far  as  to  aay,  "lis  ptaicnt  t|Ue  In  Blblo  ct  Ic  Coraa  oat 
111  wokoitni  torita  pnur  rhommc  i\vi  se  oontente  do  ra]ipaninou  dos  cbi^^a.  qui 
^ocenp*  de  I'sst^Btir,  poor  le  ;<lAir  paroMl,  comme  il*  Ic  uonimcat,  cb  non  |M)ur  1e  «-'>5 
lid  MQila  I«  fond  lies  uboecs." — "La  IV-mo  ['luIiMupbi^uu  et  U«lignju»u  tbux  Ipm 
niaB'*tp.  1'2).  I  incline  to  think  that  this  is  tw>«truni[ly  [mt.  But  that  in  aijuettigu 
•UAcsuiot  be  discuascd  in  afuot-note.     roAMbly  I  may  havo  to  oonaider  it  on  a  fntUR 
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□lucli  Eubstaiicti  among  Lho  (litci))li;ji.     Ho  setilcd  at  Qoaya,  uiid  bocumd  a 
ucmbi^r  of  Uio  confrBttirnitv  of  tlio  Pun:  Lovtra  of  Gotl."* 

The  clmptcr  which  I  ^Imll  next  cite  from  Jelal's  Acts  is  interesting 

aa  illustrating  his  ticv  of  life  and  death  : — 

"  It  was  wnce  remarked  to  Jelal  with  r«ip«ct  to  tlie  burial  9«rvice  for  the 
deaci,  that,  from  the  enrlieat  tliii(>3,  it  hud  be^o  used  for  cerUin  prajmra  and 
Ijur'anic  recitntiona  to  be  eaid  ut  the  grare  and  round  the  curi^w  ;  but,  that 
jieople  could  not  underst^ind  why  he  had  introduced  inio  the  ceremony  the 
practice  of  siaging  hymaa  duciug  the  prooesaon  towards  the  place  of  banal, 
wliich  canoouts  had  prooouncbd  to  be  a  luischievoua  innoTatioB.  Jel&l 
ntplicd:  *The  ordioary  rooiurB,  by  their  eervices.  bear  witucu  that  the 
dcccMod  lived  a  Miuliia.  My  singer*,  however,  ie»tiiy  that  lie  wm  a  believer 
in  aud  a  lover  of' God.'  Ue  itddiHl  also:  'Be^^idus  that,  when  the  huuuut 
spirit,  aflar  years  of  imprisanment  in  the  cage  and  dungoou  of  iha  body,  ta  at 
kugth  set  free,  and  winga  its  Higbt  to  the  sourca  whunce  it  came,  ia  not  chii 
an  occasian  for  rejoidngs,  rhanlc?,  and  dancings  7  The  soul,  in  ecstasy,  aoais 
to  the  presence  of  the  Kcernal,  and  otirs  up  othera  to  make  proof  of  courage 
and  8qI f-sa critic e.  If  a  prisoner  be  released  from  a  dungeon  and  he  clothed 
with  honour,  who  would  doubt  that  rejoicings  ;vre  proper  ?  So,  too,  the  death 
of  a  saint  i^  an  exactly  parallel  L-asc/'t 

As  a  fitting  complcmeut  to  this,  take  the  following  account  of 
the  Saiut's  own  death  and  burial,  which  vrill  be  a  littiug  couclusiou, 
too,  to  this  paper : — 

"  As  he  lay  in  his  cstrenie  sidcntisa,  there  were  earlhquakca  for  soren  day* 
and  nights,  very  seven-,  so  that  nralls  and  bouses  were  overthrown.  On  the 
aeveoth  occasioM,  nil  his  disciplM  were  alarmed.  He,  however,  calmly 
remarked.  '  Poor  earth  t  it  is  eager  for  a  fat  morsel  \  \  It  .shall  have  one  V  lie 
then  gave  his  last  irstructions  to  his  disciples  as  follows:' — -'I  rccomnieod  unto 
you  the  fear  of  God,  in  public  and  in  private  ;  absteniiousncss  in  cAting  and 
in  sleeping,  aa  also  in  speaking;  the  avoidance  of  rebcllionmcsa  and  of  an; 
constancy  in  ftiating,  continuoun  woi-aliip,  and  pcri>ctaal  abstinence  from 
fleshly  lusta;  long-sufftfring  under  thu  ill-lroutmciil  of  all  mankind;  to 
ahun  the  companionship  of  the  light-miudcd  und  of  the  common  herd ;  to 
aasoeinte  with  the  righteous  and  with  men  of  worth ;  for  verily  '  the  best  of 
vtankind  tM  he  leko  bmefitelh  viai,'  and  '  iJie  bett  of  Bpttch  is  that  tchich  is  fhort 
and  to  the  purpose.' 

"The  following  izt  a  jirayer  tiinght  by  Jel^  on  his  death-b<^d  to  one  of  his 
friends,  to  bo  used  whenever  nlllictioii  or  cure  might  weij^h  njion  iiim:-^ 

" '  O  our  Lord  God,  I  breathe  but  for  Thee,  and  I  strytch  forth  my  spirit 
towards  Thee,  thai  t  may  recito  Thy  doxologios  abuudnntly,  commemorating 
Thee  frofpiently.  O  our  Lord  God,  lay  not  on  me  an  ailment  that  may  make 
me  forgetful  to  commemorate  Thee,  or  lessen  my  yearning  towm'dB  Thee,  or 
cut  off  the  delight  I  experience  in  reciting  the  Htnnies  of  Thy  praise.  Grant 
me  not  a  health  that  niay  engender  or  increase  in  me  preaumpluoua  or  thank- 
less ineolence.  For  Thy  mercy's  sake,  O  Thou  Most  Merciful  of  tlie  coro- 
paieionate !     Amen.' 

**A  friend  was  seated  by  Jelal's  pillow,  and  Jolal  loaned  on  that  friend's 
boBom.  Suddenly  a  most  handsome  youth  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  roam, 
to  the  utmost  ainonishmt'nt  of  the  friend. 

"Jelal  aro«o  and  advanced  to  recsirQ  the  stranger.  But  tite  firtend  was 
quicker,  and  ijuiatly  asked  his  business.     The  stranger  answered :    '  I  am 

«  P.  M.  *  P.  e:. 

;  A  playful  refentncc  to  bia  oxtrcnie  onaoistion. 
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Azrill,  tbe  uigvl  of  departure  nnd  Rpparatioti.     I  dtn  come,  by  tlie  Dmnd 
i.'ommaaU,  tu   inquire  what  commission  t\\c.    Mauler  aiay  liHve  to    iatnut 

lu   Die' 

"  BleMed  ore  the  eyes  lh»t  can  pcri?circ  micli  xighu  ! 

"The  firieud  wm  ne»r  fainting  itt  lUi«  answer.  But  he  heanl  Jelil  call 
out,  *  Come  in,  come  in,  ihou  nie*Mngi>r  of  my  King.  Do  that  which  thou 
srt  bidden  ;   anil,  (>0(1  willing,  thou  shnlt  litid  me  oDe  of  the  patieal.' 

**  He  now  told  hill  itttcntltints  tu  bring  n  veiuel  of  waiter,  placed  his  two  feet 
tlicreio,  and  occMionall^-  Hprinkk-ii  a  Utile  on  his  breast  and  forehead,  eajing, 

•  My  belored  (God)  htm  proffered  me  »  cup  of  poison  (bitwrness),     From  lli» 
hand  1  drink  that  potiion  with  delight.' 

"  The  MHgrrs  and  muetciane  now  came  In,  aod  executed  &  hjDU),  whilo  tho 
■whole  compjiny  of  fneods  wept,  and  sobbed  loudly 

"  llis  S0Q  (Sultan  Veled)  hud  been  unrcmittinf;  in  his  atlentions.  Ho  vept 
and  sobbed;    he  was  reduced  to  n  uliadow.     Jclnl  thtrcforc  siiid  to  him: 

*  fiah&'u-'d'Dln,  ray  son,  I  am  better.    Go  and  lie  down  ti  little.    Itcat  thyself, 
Bad  sleep  awhile'       When  he  was  gone,  Jolal  indited  his  kat  odd. 

"It  is  related  that,  nft«r  his  death,  tvhen  Uid  on  his  bier  ....  as  tb* 
VA^er,  a  loving  and  K>tvi1  disciple,  folded  his  arms  over  hia  breast,  a  tremor 
appeared  to  pass  over  the  corpse,  and  the  waslier  fell  with  his  face  on  the 
luelcM  brenst,  weeping.  He  felt  his  ear  pulled  by  the  dead  saint's  hand,  aa 
an  admonition.  On  this  be  fainted  »way,  and  in  his  svoon  he  heard  a  cry 
from  heaven,  which  said  to  him,  '  Ho,  there!  Verily  the  saiuts  of  the  Lord 
liave  nothing  to  fear,  neither  shall  they  sorrow.  Bvlicvurs  die  not,  tliey  merely 
d^'pan  from  onehabiUition  to  another  abode.' 

'■  When  the  corpse  was  brought  forth,  all  the  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  Bocked  to  the  funeral  procession,  smnto  their  breasts,  rent  their  garments, 
and  mtcred  loud  lamentations.  Theise  mnurnera  were  of  all  creeda,  and  of 
Taziooa  nations;  Jews  and  Christians,  Turks,  Romans,  .nnd  .Arnhi.-iiis,  -wero 
amoag  tbera.  Kach  recited  sacred  pa.isnf;cs,  according  to  their  screral  usngw, 
from  the  Law,  the  Psalms,  or  the  Gospel. 

"  The  &[it8tims  atrovc  to  drive  avtay  these  Btraogers  with  blows  of  fist,  or 
MadT,  or  sword.  They  would  not  b«  repclkd.  A  great  tumult  was  the 
nisalL  The  Sultan,  the  heir- apparent,  and  the  Ptrnvana  all  llew  to  appease 
ihe  strife,  together  with  the  chief  rabbis,  the  bishop*,  abbots,  and  otiicrs. 

•*  It  was  asked  of  these  latter,  why  they  mixed  themseWeaupwith  thcftineral 
of  an  eminent  MuF^lim  sage  and  saint.  They  replied  that  they  had  l&amt  from 
bim  more  of  tlie  mynteriea  shrouded  in  their  Scriptur«^s  than  they  had  ever 
known b4 fore,  and  had  luund  on  hiui  all  the  sigiiti  utid  ipialiti^ii  ufu  ]iroplKt  and 

sauit,  HA  Hit  forth   in  those  writinjrs The  Mu«lini  Waders  Cduld  make 

no  answer.  And  so,  in  ull  honour,  with  every  i>o«ible  demon  si  nttioii  of  lore 
■ad  mpect,  was  he  borne  along,  and  nt  length  hiid  in  his  [rrarc.  He  liad 
diad  as  the  sua  went  down,  on  Sunday,  Ihe  filth  of  the  montli  J  uraailu-'i-akhir, 
ajl.  C7i  (1 6th  December,  a.p,  1 273),  being  thus  aisty -eight  years  of  •ge."* 


W.  S.  Lilly. 
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IT  may  be  a  conveoient  introduction  to  the  subject  of  tLis  paper  if 
1  ask  the  reader  to  suppose  the  case  (irhicU  i>  not  imaginary)  of 
a  rirer  flowing  witli  a  very  slight  current,  and  accompanied  in  its 
uanderingK  by  ihc  great  humanly  contrived  conveniences  of  a  jrailway 
and  a  good  ordinary  roncl.  Next,  let  him  suppose  that  three 
travellers  are  going  in  the  same  direction,  and  tliat  ihey  are  persons 
of  very  different  idiosyncrasy.  Ono  of  thcra,  whom  we  will  call  A, 
is  a  prttctical,  energetic  person,  irhose  notion  of  travelling  is  that  the 
object  of  it  is  to  arrive  at  one's  dcstinntion.  If  you  asked  such  a 
pcreou  which  of  the  three  means  of  communication  he  voted  foe  he 
would  stare  in  astonishment  at  sueh  a  supertluou»  question.  He 
would  take  the  rail,  of  course,  and  look  in  his  time-table  for  the 
qnickeat  train.  He  would  not  listen  to  any  other  proposal,  even  if 
he  were  at  leisure,  but  would  get  himself  whirled  to  the  next  town  on 
his  itinerary,  even  though  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself 
when  he  got  there.  Another  of  the  three  travellers,  B,  might  wish 
to  sec  the  country  more  at  leisure,  and  take  a  carriage  for  the  road, 
or  he  might  even  prefer  to  do  the  distance  on  horseback,  if  a  aaddle- 
horsc  were  procurable.  The  thin!,  C,  supposing  him  to  have  the 
boating  instinct,  would  say,  "  Let  us  hire  a  boat,  a  sailing- boat,  as 
there  i*  not  much  current,  and  do  the  whole  distance  on  the  rircrl" 
The  objections  to  such  a  proceeding  on  the  part  of  his  companioua 
may  be  readily  anticipated.  The  lover  of  express  trains  would  say 
that  nolwdy  coiJd  have  any  idea  of  the  time  a  sailtng-hoat  would 
take.  The  etjuestriau  would  answer  that  the  mind  is  much  more  at 
Icisxirc  to  see  and  enjoy  a  line  tract  of  country  when  one  is  on  horse- 
back than  when  he  has  to  be  constantly  tliiukiug  about  ropes  and 
'1  a  rudder*  and  studying  every  little  variation   in  the  wind.. 
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It  ift  useless  to  argue  about  matters  of  taste,  but  if  C  were  impelled 
to  speak  in  selftlefeuce  be  would  probably  reply  tbat  the  very 
■objeclious  so  reaOily  urged  againat  a  Bailing  voyage  coustitutcd  its 
peculiar  cbann.  Tbe  uucertalnty  of  it  makes  it  luteresting,  and  the 
fact  that  skill  and  attcotiou  are  required  almost  at  every  iustant, 
gives  the  sailor  an  amount  of  satisfaction  in  the  cxcrciiio  of  his 
faculties  irhich  can  hardly  be  equalled,  aad  can  never  be  surpassed, 
in  the  practice  of  any  other  amusement.  Those  vho  have  uo  taste 
for  sailing  lose  their  tempers   when  the   boat   does  not   maiuUin  at 

,  Icttst  that  equality  of  speed  irhich  may  be  expected  from  a  pair  of 
horfes>  and  if  they  had  their  vitl  they  would  desire  a  sailing-boat  to 
fo  as  regularly  and  as  fast  aa  if  she  had  a  boiler  in  her  cabin  and  a 
•avw  churning  the  iratcr  at  her  stern.  For  such  persons  the  proper 
place  is  a  bed  in  a  slceptng-carriage  or  a  berth  in  a  transatlantic  ;  but 
a  true  sailor  no  more  desinra  the  monotony  of  going  always  twenty 
knots  an  hour  than  the  other  monotony  of  remaining  continually 
becalmed.  Variety  in  speed  is  as  pleasing  to  him  as  variety  in  most 
other  things,,  and  if  he  cares  tu  he  going  fatit  he  has  always  the 
■alisfactiou  of  rellecting  that  the  earth,  with  all  its  watcr»,  is  flying 
along  incessautly  at  a  prodigious  spvcd  in  K)iacc. 

Sailing  is   a  game  in  which   the  incniul   ]iowcr  and  the  bodily 

activity  uf  the  captain  and  his  crow  arc  pitted  against  tlic  forces  nf 

wind  and  water.     These  forces  are  sometimes  altogether  favourable,  in 

whieh  ease  the  sailor's  business  is  to  make  the  most  of  them,  but  more 

frequently  they  are  only  intermittently  and  slightly  favourable,  or  clso 

directly  hostile,  and  then  the  sailor  has  to  exercise  great  ingenuity  and 

incessant  vigilance  so  as  make  niggardly  help  do  much  for  him,  and 

•rvcn  to  make  hostile  forces  serve  his  own  private  ends.      Now,  if  you 

compare  this  game  with  any  other  game,  you  wdl  And,  I  believe,  an 

essential  ditfcrcucc,  which  is  this.     All  other  games  represent  either 

a  contest  of  riralry  between  the  players  in  some  particular  speciality 

of  skill,  such  a^  throwing  a  quoit,  striking  a  ball,  dircetiug  an  arrow 

to  a  target,  or  else  a  mimic  battle,  as  in  chess,  whim  each  player  has 

a  small   army   under   his  command  and  can  only  hope  to  win   by 

diat  of  superior  generalship.      But  life  itself  is  not  always  cither  a 

tivalry   or  a  combat,  it  Is  more  frequently   the    exercise  of  man's 

iugcnuity  and  courage  in  dealing  with   natural   circumstances   and 

nrrounding  forces  over  which  he  has  no  control,   yet  which   will 

either  help  or  hinder  him  according  to  the  art  and  craft  applied  hy 

^m  to  every  succesitive  situation.     What  T  claim  for  sailing  is  that 

it  does  not  represent  simply  a  rivalry   in  special  skill  like  billiards. 

Dor    a    battle    like   chess,    but    that    it    represents    nith  wonderful 

accuracy  the  great  contest  of  the  human  race  with   Nature,  a  contest 

in  which  man  docs  not  really   cooquer  the   natural  forces  hut  only 

-avails  himself  of  them.     And  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  real 
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rrason  wliy  sailing  is  so  attractive  to  m.iny  minds  is  Wcatisc  the 
analogy  is  so  close  that  even  it  short  voyage  represents  in  mioiature 
the  aetion  of  the  hnmnn  race  in  the  universe,  so  that  the  deepest 
instincts  of  humanity  arc  ftratificd  hy  doing  on  a  small  scale  what 
the  race  has  done  on  a  large  one.  The  analogy  is  still  more  perfect 
■when  the  amateur  sailor  is  also  an  amateur  hoal-buihler  (as  many 
are)  and  has  himself  superintended  the  constniction  of  his  Tcssel,  or, 
still  better,  made  it  with  his  own  hands.  I  have  said  that  in  sailing 
wc  never  really  coijciucr  the  forces  of  Xaturo,  wc  only  exercise  an  in- 
genuity ill  using  tliera  for  our  own  purposca,  and  in  this  we  exactly 
repreaent  the  action  of  humanity  iu  its  grand  movement  of  advancing 
civilii^alion,  as  humanity  cannot  really  achieve  anytliing  agaiust 
Nature,  and  only  advances  by  the  most  ingenious,  tbe  moat  delicately 
obscTvant  conformity.  It  i»  this  which  gives  that  iutellectual 
interest  to  sailing  which,  to  those  who  practise  it  intelligently,  is  one 
of  the  keenest  ami  most  delicate  of  mental  pleasures,  but  as  sailing 
also  requires  great  bodily  activity  it  completes  tbe  repre^cutation  of 
man's  action  in  the  universe  which  is  physieal  as  well  as  mental.  In 
this  respect  sailing  has  a  great  advantage  over  all  sedentary  games  of 
skill,  for  although  sailing  permits  us  to  enjoy  times  of  comparatire 
rest,  they  are  seldom  of  long  duration,  and  the  sort  of  vigilance  that 
sailing  requires  implies  bodily  readiness  quite  as  much  as  mental 
qniekncss  and  jiromptitnde. 

This,  then,  is  the  grand  analogy  of  sailing,  that  it  bo  closely  re- 
presents, on  a  small  scale,  tlio  tnanncr  in  which  Humanity  makeft 
progress  by  conformity  to  the  forces  of  Nature;  but  it  is  likely  that 
if  there  were  no  oilier  onalugj'  than  thia,  the  charm  of  sailing  would 
not  be  80  commonly  felt,  as  tlie  only  people  who  understand  tho 
conditions  of  progress  by  conformity  are  those  who  have  some 
tincture  of  scientific  education.  Sailing  has  analogies  which  are 
mnch  more  gcncmlly  understood.  Not  only  does  it  represent  the 
grand  atlvance  of  humanity  by  means  of  ingenious  conformity,  but 
it  also  represents,  on  a  small  scale,  the  passage  of  the  individual  human 
being  through  the  favourable  and  the  unfavourable  circumstancea 
of  existence.  Thousands  of  metaphors  and  similes  in  many  litera- 
tures bear  witness  to  the  general  consciousness  of  this  analogy,  and 
even  the  ordinary  conversation  of  people  who  are  not  poetical  or 
iin&ginfitivc  in  any  way,  and  who  despise  poetry  in  their  hearts,  con- 
nects sailing  with  such  practical  matters  as  prosperity  and  adversity 
in  business.  Some  clergymen  arc  excellent  sailors  and  have  beeik 
accomplished  oarsmen,  but  many  other  clergymen  know  hardly  any- 
thing about  the  subject,  yet  1  wonder  if  there  is  a  preacher  in  all 
Christendom  who  has  not  adorned  his  sermons  with  nautical  similes, 
nrrcisely  because  the  variety  of  experiences  through  which  the  sailor 
managing  his  rcucl  is  so  apt  a  representation  of  human 
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life.  Thoy  tell  us  that  after  being  tossed  ou  tJie  ruu;,'}i  ocuaa  of 
tlic  vorld  we  shall  lind  in  religion  a  sure  Iiavcii  of  rest.  They 
dcBcribe  a  vessel  witli  a  fair  wind  and  rippling  sea  as  the  type  of 
proBperity,  in  wJiich  men  are  apt  to  forget  the  pussibility  of  those 
tempests  which  they  ivill  probably  have  to  encounter.  They  exhort 
us  to  vigilance  by  the  example  of  the  man  on  the  look-out,  who  strains 
his  cyca  to  discern  whatever  danger  may  be  dimly  perceived  in  the 
(larkacss  of  the  oigbt.  The  clerical  similes,  it  may  be  observed, 
hare  generally  reference  to  storm  and  caJra,  or  to  rocks  and  dark- 
ness, and  beacons  shining  over  the  deep,  or  to  shipwrecks  or  safe 
httTcns.  Men  of  busincsB,  on  the  other  hand,  bavc  a  stmng  prcdi- 
ion  for  similes  taken  cither  from  the  depth  of  water  or  the  float- 
ing power  of  the  ship.  They  have  two  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
snbjcct.  VC17  frequently  water  represents,  in  their  minds,  the  Idack 
depths  of  poverty  into  which  a  man  will  assuredly  sink,  nnlcss  he 
has  either  the  good  ship  of  a  substantial  private  fortune  to  sustain 
bim,  or  else  the  strong  arms  and  skill  of  a  swimmer,  by  which  they 
mean  the  industry  and  talent  of  n  successful  professional  man.  Very 
frequently  also,  by  a  strange  inversion,  when  men  of  business  choose 
similes  from  nautical  affairs,  they  make  the  sea  stand  for— not 
iverty  at  all,  but  just  the  contrary — abundant  wealth.  In  these 
we  bear  notbiiig  about  the  danger  of  sinking,  but  a  gtetX  deal 
,t  the  inoonvcuicnees  of  running  agrouud.  The  Eliip  is  uo 
iger  the  man's  fortune  but  the  human  being  himself,  who  will  go 
smoothly  so  long  as  he  has  money  enough  \mder  him  (the  money 
is  now  8upp(^]&ed  to  be  neither  metal  nor  paper,  but  a  liquid),  and 
oonie  to  a  standstill,  perhaps  to  total  destruction,  by  fracture,  when 
the  liquid  money  is  too  shallow  to  swim  in.  According  to  this  view, 
a  stranded  ship  with  her  back  broken,  so  that  she  can  never  float 
igain,  is  tlic  exact  type  of  a  eomplctely  ruined  man.  I  suppose  it 
jna  Shakcs]icare  wim  first  set  this  simile  going  by  the  passage  about 
'Ihe  tide  in  the  alTairs  of  men,  though  ho  does  not  seem  to  have 
Im^ed  upon  the  water  as  riches,  but  only  as  a  means  of  pursuing 
the  human  voyage  in  search  of  riclics. 

Neither  clergymen  nor  men  of  business  say  much  about  beating 

i^'nst    the    wind,    and     here    they    sctvm    to   miss    an    excellent 

(^portunity,  for  of   all  analogies   Ixrtwccn   sailing   and   human   life 

(Acre  is  not  one  so  encouraging  and  inspiriting  a»  this.      A  clergy- 

iDan  might  say :  "  When  Providence  tries  you  with  what  appears  to 

he  the  irresistible  opposition  of  the    powers  of  this   world   arrayed 

against   you,  do  not   give  way  to  despondency,  but  remember  that 

^our  eonragc  and  your  intelligence  were  given  to  you  in  order  that 

you    might   turn  even  apparently  hostile  forces  to  your  advant 

These  forces,  which  seem  so  terrible,  may  be  friendly,  for  they  may  1 

disciptiue  your  minds  in  patience  and  skill  that  they  th'^       ^ves  m 
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be  the  appointed  nieaus  by  which  joa  shall  prevail  agaiiutt  them." 
A  man  of  busines*  might  say,  ia  his  own  language:  "Beatiog 
against  the  wind  ia  an  easculiid  part  of  the  education  of  a  mau  of 
buviaess.  If  the  wiuds  in  hia  sails  were  coutinually  favourable  he 
would  lose  the  skill  which  »  necessary  to  make  way  against 
difticultiea.  If  all  speculations  wpje  necessarily  profitable  there 
would  be  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  taleut  in  business,  and  there- 
fore neither  interest  nor  pleasure.  It  is  in  difficult  times  that  a  real 
genius  for  business  has  an  opportunity,  and  then  he  takes  the  helm 
of  his  vessel  in  his  own  hand  and  bcata  against  the  wind,  feeling  a 
deeper  inward  satisfactiou  in  a  enmparattvcly  soiall  result  attained  by 
his  own  skill  when  everything  seems  against  him,  than  iu  large  profits 
when  trade  is  easy  and  anybody  may  make  a  fortune."  It  seems  as  if 
clergymen  and  men  of  business  might  expatiate  very  cflcctively  in 
this  way,  and  perlia|i.s  tbcy  do  occasioiialty,  but  I  never  heard  them. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  very  few  people  who  arc  not  sailors,  cither 
professionally  or  as  amateurs,  are  awaro  that  it  is  possible  to  i»ail  against 
the  wind  at  all.  The  preseut  writer  has  lived  both  in  England  and 
France — two  nations  with  a  vast  cxteut  of  const,  and  possessing  the 
most  powerful  navies  in  the  world — and  he  is  firmly  convinced  that 
the  great  majority  of  Inndsmen  (not  tu  mention  the  more  charming 
but  generally  less  nautical  sex}  do  not  know,  or  at  least  do  not 
believe  and  rcalixc  in  their  own  cousciousncssj  the  great  central 
truth  about  sailing,  that  every  properly  constructed  vessel  can  sail 
agauist  the  tvind.  They  do  not  even  know  that  a  boat  pan  sail  with 
a  tide  wind.  Tlicir  notion  is  that  the  art  of  sailing  consists  in 
spreading  a  certain  area  of  canvas  when  the  wind  is  perfectly  fair, 
and  going  along  avimmingly  80  long  as  it  blows  in  the  liuc  of  the 
rcsscl's  motion,  but  they  fancy  that  when  the  wind  changes  a  little 
the  captain  ban  nothing  to  do  but  cast  anchor.  If  you  ask  them 
what  be  is  to  do  with  a  lec-shore,  an  iron-bound  coast,  and  no 
anchoragCj  they  don't  know  what  you  mean.  They  will  tell  yon, 
with  that  air  of  conscious  superiority  which  is  often  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  profoundeat  ignorance,  that  sailing  is  very  well  when 
the  wind  is  fair,  but  of  no  use  in  any  other  circumstances.  I 
remember  a.  very  respectable-looking  gentleman,  who  nsked  me 
some  questions  about  my  sailing  excursions  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Q.  With  sails  you  cau  go  when  the  wiud  is  iu  the  direction 
you  iutcud  to  follow,  but  when  it  blows  uu  one  8tde>  what  can 
you  do? 

A.   Sail. 

Q.  (with  a  very  incredulous  air).  And  when  it  blows  dead  against 
yon? 

<.  Sail. 
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Q,  (vtth  an  aur  of  much  increased  iacrcdulity  aad   a   laugh). 

How  so? 

A.  n.v  1>eattD^  to  windward. 

Q.  AVhat  ? 

J,  If  yon   will    take   tbe   trouble   to   study  the  lavs   of  lateral 

intance  (for  tlie  keel  iu  the  water),  and  the  deoom position  of  forces 
%t  the  actiou  of  the  wind  on  the  saiht),  you  will  understand  it 
olttmately,  but  not  otherwise. 

This  gcBtleiuan  went  away  perfectly  uneonviDced,  and  evidently 
tbinkiug  that  beating  to  wiudwanl  (wliieh  was  practised  with  perfect 
in  the  days  of  Columbus  and  earlier)  was  a  creation  of  my 
own   fancy,  the  dream  of  a  student,  not  to  lie  realized  on  water.      I 

tiuhl  Iiave  thought  that  in  two  such  countries  us  l-Vance  and 
land  it  would  have  lieen  worth  white  to  teach  boys  in  school  the 

t  clcirrnt9  of  that    great  art  of  sailing  on  which  oommcree  has 

long  drpended. 

The  best  allusion  to  the  moral  signidcanee  of  beating  to  wind- 
which  (for  the  moment)  I  am  able  to  remember  in  literature  ia 

"  Cliunb«ni  of  lh«  ervsi  uv  julit 
Anii  ktatii-Kindt  ngkt  far  rvt/al  mHi," 

There  is  a  fine  ring  in  tlieso  lines ;  but  notwithsftandtng  a  great  love 
sad  admiration  for  Emerson,  I  have  never  quite  known  why  he 
employed  the  epithet  "  royal,"  unless  it  was  for  alliteration  and  the 
■nvement  of  the  verse.  Sailors  call  those  sails  royals  which,  in  a 
fully  rigged  ship,  arc  above  the  top-gallant  sails,  and  the  truth  is  that 
bead-winda  are  right,  not  only  for  those,  but  for  nil  otlicr  sails  that 
can  be  properly  fct,  and  more  particularly  for  the  fore-and-aft  sails 
of  cutters  and  schooners  which  are  without  royals. 

Of  all  the  modes  of  progression  ever  invented  by  man,  beating  to 
vindward  in  a  sailing  vessel  is  morally  the  most  beautiful.  Going 
anight  against  the  wind  by  the  power  of  a  machine  is  simply 
tpftmug  one  ibree  by  another,  which,  on  one  point,  h.ippons  to  he  a 
Bttle  superior.  The  invention  of  the  machine  was  ingcnions,  but 
the  application  of  its  force  rcf|uircs  only  the  simplest  and  commonest 
tnunif;eiice,  whilst  the  only  lesson  to  be  derived  from  it  is,  that  you 
can  orercomc  opposition  if  you  are  the  atronger  at  the  point  where 
Ujc  contest  takes  place.  The  steam-engine  is  not  stronger  than  the 
nxl,  it  is  only  stronger  than  the  wind  pressure  on  the  hull  of  the  vessel, 
•kick  is  as  nothing  ia  comparison  with  the  power  of  the  whole  wind. 
Aad  even  if  the  engine  were  iufiuitely  stronger  than  it  is,  and  really 
apposed  the  whole  wind,  the  fact  that  a  greater  force  can  overcome  a 
■nller  one  ha«  no  moral  beauty  or  significance  of  any  kind  what- 
ercr.  It  Li  not  morally  more  beautiful  than  the  fact  that  the  earth 
■i  h^ga  than  the  moon.     But  now  consider  all  that  is  involved  in 
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beating  to  windward.  Siiiipcwe  the  ca^cofaman  ignorant  of  sailing, 
placed  OIL  a  vessel  too  heavy  fur  hiiu  ti>  {iropel  it  hy  muscular  strength, 
and  in  the  midst  ofa  sea  agitated  by  a  steaily  breeze.  Ho  will  drift 
to  Iccwaril,  a  perfect  exam[>Ie  of  that  helplessness  which  eharacterizes 
the  uniuteliigCQt  creature,  when  he  encounters  tho  great  natural 
forces.  Ke  is  drifiing,  let  us  suppusc,  from  north  to  south,  and  be 
kuons  that  he  is  coming  nearer  and  uc»rer  to  a  dreadful  coast  vhcre 
he  nill  certainly  be  drowned^  yet  he  is  impotent  to  make  the  slightest 
progress  northwards.  Exactly  in  the  same  situation,  an  intelligent 
sailor,  with  a  few  square  yards  of  eanvas  at  his  disposal,  will  go  whcre- 
cvcr  he  pleases,  even  to  the  north,  and  he  will  do  this  by  conrerting 
liii  apparent  enemy  into  his  most  Bcrviceable  friend.  The  play  of 
wind  aud  water  is  exactly  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  the  accom- 
plished sailor  knows  how  to  conform  himself  to  the  couditious  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  conciliate  Nature,  and  win  from  her  that  assistance 
which  his  bodily  weakness  needs.  The  action  of  the  stcam-cngiBe 
shows  nothing  so  beautiful  as  this.  In  beating  to  windward  the 
wind  is  not  resisted,  it  is  employed,  and  the  beauty  of  the  process 
consists  in  the  admirable  ingenuity  with  which  man  converts  oppo- 
sition into  aid  whilst  the  opposing  force  continues.  The  analogies 
of  beating  to  windward  iu  human  life  are  ntimcrons.  There  arc  a 
hundred  situations  in  which  a  stupid  man  cau  ouly  drift,  where  aa 
intelligent  one  will  turn  the  very  elements  of  adversity  itself  into 
means  of  accomplishing  his  purposes.  He  knows  that  in  all  appa- 
reutly  uufavuurablc  situations  there  are  certain  conditions  which  are 
uot  really  unfavourable,  and  which,  with  a  little  ingeuulty,  may 
become  positively  advantageous.  There  is  nothing  in  poverty  more 
dreaded  by  timid  and  shallow^  people,  than  the  fact  that  it  cuts  them 
ofl'  from  fashionable  society,  as  if  that  very  severance  were  not  one  of 
the  most  favourable  eireumstanccs  for  those  who  have  to  work. 
Society  has  its  vahic  and  its  uses,  but  solitude,  though  generally  dis- 
liked and  even  despised,  ofTcra  its  own  austere  advantages.  In  times 
like  ours,  M'hen  every  maii  who  doe*  not  spend  a  large  income  is 
liable  to  be  considered  nnflucccHsful,  andei-en  incapable,  it  may  sound 
like  affectation  to  sing  the  praises  of  adversity,  but  as  no  competent 
judge  of  sailing  thinks  much  of  gtung  before  the  wind,  as  such  a 
man  takes  far  more  interest  in  a  ship  and  crew  that  arc  working  to 
windward  than  he  does  in  "  white  wings"  spread  to  a  favouring  gale, 
so  I  should  say  that  a  competent  judge  of  human  nature  will  always 
be  more  deeply  interested  in  a  man  whose  life  is  occupied  in  makin^^ 
the  most  of  difficult  conditions  than  in  one  whose  oxiBtcncc  is  a  suc- 
cession of  facilities.  It  may  be  truly  said,  further,  that  as  the  sailor, 
who  had  no  experience  of  anything  but  a  fair  wind,  would  be  but  a 
feeble  mariner,  so  in  the  great  education  which  life  itself  gives  to  us, 
i  have  missed  the  most  valuable  teaching  if  wc  had  never 
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been  compelled  to  beat  against  the  vied.     Far  be  it  from  mc  to 
edre  to  imply,  as  is  done  too  tVequeDtly,  that  ricli  men  always  go 
rith  a  fair  wind,  and  poor  men  have  to  be  constantly  tacking  againat 
foul  one     There  are  many  other  difficulties  in  life  besides  pecu- 
siary  difficulties,  and  in  one  form  or  other  the  foul  winds  arc  gcno- 
Tally  provided  for  us  by  Nature,  who  is  too  wise  a  mother  to  spoil 
icr  children  utterly.     When  the  dtffieulcica  come,  cither  in  passing 
{iialla  or  steady  opposition,  it  is  time  to  exercise  our  seamanship, 
[«nd  K>  to  contrive,  if  possible,  that  the  opposing  force  shall  be  made 
STtbscrricnt  to  our  own  ends.     It  is  most  certainly  truo  that  beating 
[to  windwanl  is  possible  in  the  great  affairs  of  life  as  well  as  in  snil- 
ig,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  analogies  that  belong 
I'to  the  sailor's  art.     The  man  who,  in  enforced  solitude,  makes  use 
Lof  the  enlarged  opportunities  which  solitude  affords  for  self-improve- 
[.nent,  is  intellectually  beating  to  windward.      The  soHtnde  which 
.vouldmakc  a  stupid  person  more  stupid  still,  affords  him  the  oppor- 
tunity, which  he  seizes,  for  an  intellectual  advance.      In  morals  the 
^.casc  i»  even  more  striking,  for  a  strong  moral  character  must  form 
(itself  by  beating  to  windward,  that  is,  by  the  discipline  of  going  in 
the  very  direction  which  requires  the  greatest  self-control,  and  those 
temptations  which  would  shipwreck  a  weak  will  are  the  opportimilie« 
for  exercising  n  strong  one.     The  value  of   difiicuHy  is  so  well 
kuowo,  that  wheu  it  is  absent  wc  have  to  seek  it.     The  native  lan- 
guage, from  constant  use,  is  too  easy  for  ua,  so  wc  learu    Latin  and 
(jreek. 

There  is  auother  very  pretty  analogy,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
not  being  quite  so  obvious  as  the  preceding,  between  the  management 
of  a  aaiUng  vessel  in  light  and  variable  breezes  and  the   conduct  of 
hfe  in  n  highly  civilized  conimuuity.      Kvery  one  who  enjoys  the  game 
of  life,  and  is  a  skilful  player,  is  incessantly  on  the  watch  for  those 
small   opportimities   which  are  surely  missed  by  the  incopablc  and 
the  careless.     The  skilful  player  values  the  smallest  advances  in  the 
.direction  of  his  wishes,  and  when  circumstances  are  not  vcrj*  favour- 
able, be  watches  for  those  that   are  somewhat  favourable,  and  lays 
ittmself  out  so  as  to  win  from  tliem  the  utmost  amount  of  furthcriuicc. 
To  such  a  man  a  small  gaiti  won  by  delicate  skill  givc-s  a  satii^faclion 
Oat  of  all  proportion  to  its  positive  value, but  timugli  cacli  advantage 
au  won  may  in  itself  be  small,  ihc  aggregate  rcsuUs  of  such  vigilance 
liccome  important  as  life  advances.     The  ynclitsmau  who  makes   the 
vncsst  of  light  and  variable  breexes,  is  the  motlel  for  all  to  follow  who 
^»cek  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  success,     A  high  state  of  civiliza- 
'tion  produces  more  and  more  a  condition  of   tilings  in  which   the 
delicate  art  of  sailing  is  likely  to  do  more  for  a  man  than  the  rough 
^Murage  and  energy  wliicli  tell  most  cflectivcly  in  simpler  aud  ruder 
communities.     Every  one  must  have  noticed  a  class  of  men  who  sccrn 


to  have  neither  commanding  talents  nor  any  great  ]irnc(ical  force' 
and  yet  who  get  many  of  the  good  tilings  of  life  as  if  they  came  to 
thera  naturally.  Such  men  often  succeed  in  the  professions,  marry 
■wcllj  live  comfortably,  and  leare  money  behind  them  when  they  die. 
They  do  not  seem  to  work  particularly  hard,  certainly  not  so  hard  as 
many  of  the  unsuccessful,  their  acquirements  are  not  remarkable,  and 
yet  tliey  steadily  get  on.  In  such  eases  the  explanation  generally  is 
that  the  successful  man  has  a  delicate  perception  of  the  value  of  small 
advantages,  and  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  making  the  moat  of 
tliem  from  the  days  of  his  youth. 

There  is  uotliiug  in  which  this  delicate  kind  of  sailing  is  of  greater 
use  than  in  the  pursuit  of  health.     One  of  my  friends  is  a  young 
physician  in  Paris,  ardently  fond   of  his    profession,  and    inclined  to 
exceed  the  limit*  of  i»rudeucc  in  his  work.     About  three  years  since 
his  own  health  broke  down,  and  so  completely  that  his  life  was  in 
danger   from  exhaustion.      He  took   his  own  case  in  hand  with  the 
same  closeness  of  attention  tlmt  he   was   accustomed   to   hcstow  on 
otLici'8,  and  now  he  is  strong  and  well.      I  asked  hnw  such  a  great 
change  had  been  afiectcd.     "  Simply,"  he  answered,  "  by  incessant 
attention  to  all  those  little  things  that  afl'ect  health,  and  that  I  used 
habitually  to  neglect."     Without  appearing  to  live  differently  frora 
other  people,  he  is  never  forgetful  now  of  those  little  aids  to  heallli 
vhich  answer  in  hygicnita  to  the  lightest  breath  of  air  in  the  sails 
ofavesgel.      He  takes  the  opportunities  which   present   thcmBclves, 
and  though  a  physician  in  a  great  city,  whose  work  includes  hospital 
practice,  cannot  lead  the   healthy  life  of   a  country  squire,  he  may 
often  choose  between  what  tends  to  health  and  the  neglectful  drifting 
away  from  it.     The  difference  between  a  pleasant  degree  of  aetivjtv 
and  wearltsomc  lassitvide  may  often  be  due  to  some  trifling  matter  of 
habit  which  a  careless  person  is  sure  to   overlook.      I  need   hardly 
add  that  when  health  has  been  recovered  by  care  in  small  things,  the 
winner  of  it  has  a  satisfaction  in  the  results  of  his  own  management 
unknown    to    those    who  deal   more  carelessly    and    coarsely    with 
themselves.     The  same  satisfaction  is  attendAut  upon  delicate  atten- 
tion  to  pecuniary  aOairs.     The  art   of  sailing    iu  the  direction  of 
pecuniary    well-being,   when    circumstauccs    arc    but    slightly  and 
irregularly  favourable,  is  as  interesting  as  yachting,  and  very  like  it, 
-whilst  its  rewards   are   of  more    importance.      Pbr  an  intelligent 
person,  whose  means  are  neither  large  nor  certain,  there  is  a  constant 
satisfaction  in  makiug  them  yield  ihc  beat  result.     1  think  that  of  all 
the  lessons  to  he  derived  from  the  art  of  sailing,  there  is  not  one  so 
likely  to  be  gcocrolly  profitable  as  this,  that  we  should   imitate  in 
the  midst  of  cliangiiig  and  slightly  favourable  cireumatanccsj  the  art 
aud  patience  of  the  yachtsman  in  light  and  variable  breezes. 

ther  analogy  between  sailing  aud  life  may  be  connected  with 
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10  vacliisman's  iioircr  of  iucrciLsiug  and  diiniDishiug  his  sails.     When 

^therc  is  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  he  BprcatU  an  astonishing  quantity 

)f  coaras ;  as  the  wind  increases  in  strength  he  reduces  the  number 

of  bis  sails ;  and  finally,  by  rccfmg,  he  even  diminishes  the  area  of  the 

.few  that  still  remain.     I  have  not  space  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the 

'ialse  analogies  which  have  oft^n  been  connected  with  this  part  of  the 

sailor's  craft,  but  the  following  is  a  sound  one.     Observe  what  really 

takes  place.     As  the  strength  of  the  wind  diminishes  more  sat!  is 

added  ;  as  the  wind  increases,  canvas  is  taken  in.     The  wind  is  not  an 

enemy  but  a  helper,  and   as  the  help  decreases  in  energy  a  greater 

quantity  of  it  is  sought  for  by  extending  the  area  irhieh  receives  it. 

In  this  case  the  art  of  the  sailor  is  to  regulate  the  help  that  is  given 

faim  by  getting  more  wiicu  he  lias  too  little,  and  accepting  less  than 

^«bat  is  offered  when  the  olTei*  is  in  dangerous  excess.     I  need  hardly 

Bbwrve  that  such  a  moderating  art  as  this  is  most  valuable  in  the 

-•Oairs  of  life.     It  has  been  exercised  with  consummate  skill  by  the 

Italian  statesmen  of  the  present  age.     AVhen  they  wanted  help  they 

spread  their  sails  and  received  assistance^  but  they  took  them  in  again 

when  assistance  seemed  likely  to  become  dangerous  to  tlieir  indepen- 

ilL-ncc.     The  unfortunate    Poles  never  could    get  help  enough,    the 

wily  Italians  got  exactly  what  they  needed,  the  Khedive  of  iigypt 

has  received  rather  more  than  he  may  consider  quite  desirable. 

In  private  life  wc  constantly  sec  similar  iustanccs,  especially  iu 
the  thiugs  of  the  mind.  There  may  be  too  little  tncntal  assistance 
and  there  may  be  too  much.  The  art  is  to  get  just  enough  of  it  by 
■ppcadiug  our  sails  to  catch  it  whfu  required,  whilst  wc  tnkn  in  reefs 
when  there  is  a  danger  of  being  overpowered  by  it.  Some  men  arc 
orerwhclmed  by  too  much  learning,  others  have  not  enough ;  the 
really  clever  man  is  he  who  gets  jnst  that  degree  of  impulsion  from 
learning  which  is  most  favourable  to  his  best  Activity. 

The  analogy  from  ballast  which  refers  simply  to  stability  is  obvious 

and  cnmmonly  understood.     A  character  is  said  to  be  without  ballast 

when  it  has  not  a  sufBcicnt  weight  of  knowledge  and  couvictions  to 

iiecp  it  steady.     I  need  not  dwell  upon  this;  but  there  is  another 

analogy  auinectcd  with  ballast  wliif:h  seems  to  be  quite  unknown, 

«od   yet  which  is  at  least  etjually  valuable.      Weight  of   ballast  in 

■  vessel  has  two  uses,  one  for  stability,  known  to  most  people,  the 

LOther  for  monicntiim^  known   only  to  students  of  nautical  science. 

'Dallast  is  the  ilywhccl  of  a  sailing  machine,  ei  m.<igazinc  for  the  storage 

of  force.     An  excessively  light  sailing  boat  will  not  come   round 

■switb   any  certainty  in   tacking,  and  has  often  to  be  helped  with  an 

oar,  but  a  well- ballasted  vessel  will  shoot  ahead  in  atutjs — ^that  is,  when 

'^he  sails  are  momentarily  without  any  impulsive  effect  because  they 

cut  the  wind  instead  of  receiving  it — and  whilst  the  vessel  is  shootin;; 

mhcad  bj  the  sheer  force  that  is  accumulated  in  her  ballast  she  is 
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still  quit«  oljcilicut  to  the  rudder,  aud  may  be  securely  brought  round 
against  the  wind  tilt  the  saiU  till  on  the  other  tack.  There  is  a  very 
fine  analog  between  this  uud  the  power  of  accumalating  intellectual 
and  moral  energy  iu  a  well- ballasted  cbaraeter.  lb  all  labour  there 
are  times  (often  of  some  duration)  in  which  the  impulsion  from 
interest  ceases.  The  accumulated  force  in  ballast  carries  us  well 
through  the  piece  of  uninteresting  or  disagreeable  work,  but  if  we  were 
without  it,  the  mind  would  come  to  a  standstill  or  be  driven  back. 
Young  people  very  seldom  have  much  ballast  of  this  kiud,  aud  so 
they  require  rowers  (in  the  shape  of  masters)  to  get  theoi  over  the 
sitnatioos  in  nbieh  the  wiud  of  interest  gives  no  help.  Men  of 
weighty  c.\i)encuce  and  powerful  iutellect  have  generally  a  fine 
momcatum  from  their  ballast,  so  that  whether  a  piece  of  work  ia 
pleasant  to  them  or  not  they  go  steadily  through  it,  as  a  Rhip  meets 
wiud  and  water.  Another  rcsembtauce  is  that,  as  a  heavily  ballasted 
vessel  is  not  go  niiablc  in  abort  movements  as  a  light  vessel,  so  a 
weighty  mind  gcLs  \cs&  easily  into  motion  than  a  frivolous  one,  and 
docs  not  stop  so  )=iiddetily.  Ballust  mokes  us  rather  slow  to  cuter 
upon  a  task,  but  when  we  have  once  begun  it  we  go  forward. 

There  is  no  analogy  between  the  beginning  of  existence  in  the 
case  of  a  ship  and  the  begitiniiig  of  human  existence.  A  ship  is  not 
conceived  and  burn,  neitlier  does  ic  grow,  but  it  is  made,  which  is 
quite  different.  There  is,  however,  a  -vcrr  close  analogy  between  the 
sinking  of  a  ship  and  death,  which  is  quite  familiar  to  the  popular 
mind,  as  we  sec  by  the  constant  use  of  the  expression  "  the  patient 
ia  sinking,'''  an  expression  invariably  and  immediately  understood  to 
signify  that  the  final  pUingc  of  death  itself  is  to  be  expected.  The 
result,  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  is  strikingly  alike  in  both 
cases.  The  ship  disnppears,  you  may  seek  all  over  the  ocean  aud  not 
find  ber;  the  man  disappe-ars,  you  will  never  meet  with  him  again 
anywhere  upon  the  whole  earth.  This  may  be  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  spectacle  of  a  noble  vessel  slowly  ainkin);  in  mid>oceau  is  so 
fasciuatiug,  AH  who  have  witnessed  Huch  a  cntattropbe  tell  us  that 
their  eyes  were  fixed  involuntarily  on  the  doomed  ship  ttU  she  was 
no  more  to  be  «ecu  withia  the  riug  of  the  vast  horizon,  aud  only  a 
swirl  of  natcr  marked,  for  a  moment^  the  sj>jt  where  she  vauisbed 
for  ever. 

P.   G.    K.IUEBTON. 
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lis  ArticiD  was  ta1c«a  iu  huotl  sni  jmrtly  written  hoton  I  wna  awaro  of  the  eorioni 
illnoM  of  tho  Bi»hi»por  l'ct<Tlii>rt>iii'li.  I  havn  felt  unrne  hr«itA>ion  in  gi^■ing  it  to 
tbw  pabltc  iimli:r  ihv  ■^irciituatAiio''!).  But  ita  iiu|ifiTouinn  wciulil  iiccaiiiuu  uoiuider- 
aUc  ioQOiireiiiaac*.  »<!<!  1  believe  tht^re  is  mt-Jiiiiu  in  iC  Lbit  u.-in  be  de«m«l 
penonatlj  dure*p«ctCul  lo  thu  Bisbais  or  itut  is  alctilAtod  to  woaud  tUo  fu«liiij{» 
at  his  frientla. — IL  ft-3 

ON  the  3tb  of  June  last  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  moved  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  Bccoud  readiug  of  a  Bill,  ctilled  (be  "  C'alhcilral 
Statutes  13ill."    It  was  intcuded  as  a  meaeure  of  rcTorui  for  the  CatUe- 
Jral  sysLem  of  this  eouutr)*.    That  that  8)'8tcui  L-r/iiigly  ueeds  reform, 
ao  one  will  (luevtiou.    There  is  prubul>lv  soaie  imiiruvcmeDt  since  the 
time  when  Sydiiey  Smith   summarized  the  duties  of  the  Dcuii  aud 
Chapter  by  sayiug  that,  to  the  hest  of  hia  kuowlalge,  the  duty  of  the 
X)eaD  was  to  give  iliDuera  to  the  ChaiJter,  aud  the  duty  of  the  Chapter 
to  give  dinners  to  the  Dean.      But  even  now  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool 
thiaks  that  the  Cathedral  establishiueuts  "  have  proved  an  entire  and 
ilead  failure,"  and  "  have  on  the  ^'hule  done  far  more  harm  than  good 
"to  the  eanse  of  Christianity  iu  Euglaiid."     We  need  not  here  discuKS 
the  merits  of  the  Bishop  of  Carliiilc's  Bill,   beyond  sayiug  that  the 
Itishop  of  London  presented  a  petition  against  it  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  and  that  mueh  diflerenee  of  opinion  prcvnilii 
3D    reference  to  it,    especialEy   among  the  laity  of  the  Chureli  of 
Snglaud.      But  our  concern  at  present  is  with  a.  rcuiorkable  speech 
delivered  during  the  debate   by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  not  no 
much    on    the  particular   measure    before    the    House,   though    he 
denounced  that  with  sufficient  severity,  as  on  the  general  (jnestion  of 
the  expediency  and  utility  ofauy  attempt  to  legislate  Jor  the  reform 
of  the  Established  Church   in  this  country.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough   is  one  of  the  foremost  orntora  of 
the  day.     It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  stir  the  House  of  I^rds  out  of 
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itu  pntrictan  imperturbnbilitr.  A  cfwlinfniisliefl  member  of  that 
assembly,  whose  cnrly  life  hart  been  spent  in  the  House  of  Commous, 
once  said  that  to  speak  in  the  Lonls  was  like  speaking  in  tlic  cata- 
combs. No  contrast  can  be  greater  than  that  which  is  felt  iu  pasniug 
from  tlic  stormy  strife  of  words  in  the  Lower  House  to  tlic  gilded 
chamber  in  which  their  Lordships  are  discussing  public  quciitious,  often 
inth  conspicuons  ability,  but  with  a  mosi  distressing  and  depressing 
icincss  of  tone  and  manner.  Every  now  and  then  a  faint  ripple  of 
applause  runs  along  the  benches,  which  dies  away  almust  iu  a  quaver 
of  consternation,  as  if  their  Lordshipa  shrunk  back  dismayed,  even  at 
the  sounds  thcmscK'es  had  made.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  b  ouc 
of  the  few  speakers  who  has  the  power  to  stir  the  staguant  waters  of 
that  dead  sea  into  something  like  agitation.  He  seems  to  have 
done  so  on  Ihe  occasion  in  question  by  the  delivery  of  a  rigorous  and 
vehement  philippic,  in  which  witli  comprehensive  impartiality  he 
denounced  everyljody  ail  round — the  present  Government,  the  Xon- 
eonformists,  the  Freethinkent,  the  false  friends  of  the  Church  among 
the  Liberals,  and  its  lukewarm  friends  among  the  Couservatives. 

The  complaint  of  the  Bishop  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry 
measures  for  the  reform  of  the  Church  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Our  leaders  will  thank  us  for  giving  them  a  few  sentences 
from  this  elotjuent  invective  :■ — 

"There  exigts  in  the  other  House  a  eonsiderublc  number  who  are  united 
in  this  one  thing,  if  in  nothing  f-Mse — that  no  inva^urc,  if  it  ho  intended  for 
the  spiritntil  and  moral  efficioncy  of  tlm  Church  shall,  I  will  not  say  be  read 
a  second  tiinp,  but.  pvrn  he  idlowed  a  hearing  for  a  secimd  rr-jiding.  Again 
and  ngain  have  Bills  of  this  nature  gone  down  from  this  House,  but  ihey 
have  bpcn  prCTent«d  from  obtnining  even  a  deront  henrinfr.  The  motivd  is 
transparent.  One  motive  is  to  make  the  hnnd  of  iho  Stare  as  heavy  as  pos- 
sible on  tbfl  Church,  nnd  so  to  disgust  Churchmen  themselves  that  tbey  will 

nry  out  for    aeparatiou When  Churchmen  ask  for  ihe  removal  of 

ubiiaei  niid  the  reform  of  evils,  the  champions  of  the  abusos  are  not  Churcb- 
inen,  but  the  more  earnest  members  of  Nonconformily  Jn  the  House  of 
Common*.  ....  Whenever  the  Bill  of  the  right  r«v,  prelate  reaches  lh« 
other  House,  if"  it  does  reach  it,  it  will  encounter  the  opposition  of  two 
ctafises  of  pvrxons.  One  cla»H  will  ask  this  one  question,  and  this  only,  *  How 
may  I,  by  my  speech  and  vote,  best  injure  the  Church  of  KiiglimU  ?'  The 
opposition  of  the  i>titer  cLas-i  will  be  not  leas  earnest,  nnd  their  ijucstiou  will 
lie,  '  How  by  my  votw  and  «i>eecti  may  1  Iwnt  injure  the  Christian  religion?' 
The  strugsle  is  perfectly  hotwIt^M  in  the  exiMini^  conditttin  of  Parliamentary 
life  and  parties,  unlcw  such  a  Bill  um  this  receires  the  nupporl  of  the  leaders 

of  Ute  Govcrnincnt  in  that  House But  the  I'riinu  Minister  will  do 

nothing  of  the  kind.  He  will  see  the  Bill  strangled  by  llii?&e  who  call  them- 
selves his  followers,  and  over  wliom  be  still  exercises  a  L-onsIderable  amount 
of  pirty  inlluence.  That  being  the  case,  my  Lords,  it  being  a  positive  cer- 
tainty iliai  the  Bill  will  be  thus  strangled,  it  is  well  to  face  plain  facts,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  learn  the  art  of  moko-belicre,  and  I  think  ic  is 
always  bettor  to  deal  with  facts ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
Church  of  Kngland  is  not  in  Parliament  strong  in  proportion  to  Iter  immen&e 
nuinertcnl  majority  in  tliis  country.  The  Church  of  Bnglaod  numbers  some 
two-thirds  of  the  popiUatiuu  of  the  country ;  fi^r  the  asacrtion  that  it  numbers 
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only  one-thtrd  is  simply  ridiculaUB;  nuil  yet  it  is  not  Bnylhiag  lilu;  fairly 
T«praBent«il  in  PnrliRineat.  Aad  why  '  The  Church  of  England  in  Parltn- 
ment,  and  especinlly  in  the  Houso  of  CommonB,  is  politically  weak,  for  u  rensuti 
'which  is  hif^Iy  crc<]itiil)l^  to  h^r — tumQJy,  hecauiin  she  \ri  pnliiicnlly  iiemml. 
She  takes  no  part  in  party  politici.  She  tries  [,o  do  good  to  the  whole  nation, 
aod  not  a  portion  of  it  only  \  and  consequently  in  her  osacniblies  she  is  not 
given  to  pass  rcsohitioDs  in  faroiir  oF  the  proccodingft  of  this  or  tliat  Ministry. 
The  Church  of  England  lias  not  yet  earned  the  dubious  and  unfortuantc 
compliment  from  the  Prime  Minister  thaE  she  is  tlie  great  backbone  of  the 
party." 

Now  here  are  some  very  boW   assertions  and  imputations  for  one 
who  proclaims  him.self  to  be  so  sturdy  a  stickler  for  facts.     WotUd 
tbc  right  reverend  prelate  enumerate  those  Bills   for  the  reform  of 
the  Church  which  hare  gone  clown  from  the  House  of  Lords  and  not 
been   allowed  a   decent  hearing  in   tbe  Commons?     The  moat  im- 
portant BUI  of  that  nature   witlun  this   generation,   or  what   itas 
deemed   such   by  Churchmen  themselves,  was  the   Public  Worship 
Heguiation  Bill.     The  Nonconformists  in  the   Uouae   of  Commons 
did  not  itt  any  way  oppose  or  obstruct  that  meawore,  though  they  did 
point  out,  what  experience  has  since  amply  confirmed,  its  utter  inefB- 
cacy  for  the  purpose  in  view.     It   is  a  very  serious  thing  for  any 
man  to  undertake  to  interpret  the  conduct  oE  others,  and  to  ascribe 
their   actions  to  base  motives.      We  must    peremptorily   deny    the 
imptilatioii  that  the  Nonconformists  are  moved  by  a  desire  to  injure 
the  Cliiircb  of  Kngland.     They  may  feel  it  their  duty  v>   resist  the 
nn6ns  attempts  that  are  made  in   these  days  stirrcptitioiialy  to  with- 
draw from  l^iriiamcnt  the  control  of  a   iiiitiormi  institution,  and  to 
gbse  OTcr,  by  sham  reforms,  shameful  ncaiulaU,  which  bring  reproach 
upon  Christianity  itself.     But  they  have  a  profound  conviction  that 
by  such  a  cotirse  they  are  not   injuriiig  but  befriending  the  Church 
in  its  highest  interests.     And  I  feel  bound  to  say  after  an  experience 
of  fifteen  years  in  Parliament,  that  1  know  of  no  class  of  men  in  th& 
flousc  of  Commons  of  whom   it  can  be  fairly  said  that   their  one 
oliject  and  desire  is  to  injure  the  Christian  religion. 

The  obvious  intention  of  the  Bishop  was  to  lay  at  the  door  of  the 

Nonconformists  the  failure  of  all  the  efforts  made  in  the  House  of 

Oommoas  in  the  direction  of  Church  reform.     But  how  docs  the 

case  actually  stand  ?     There  are,  or  were  quite  recently,  nine  cccle- 

siaatical  Bills  before  tbe  Houso,  promoted  by  members  of  the  Church 

of   England,  presumably  in  its  interests  and  for  its  advantage.     But 

OTcry  one  of  these  is  blocked  by  Churchmen.  The  Cathedral  Statutes 

£ill,  which  stood  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Bercaford  Hope,  and  which  was 

almost  an  exact  copy  of  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  blocked 

fey  Mr.  Carrington,  Sir  O.   Ooldncy,  and   Mr.  Warton,   who  is  bc- 

liered   to  be  a  devoted   member  of  the  Church  of  Kngland.     The 

Church  Boarda  Bill,  hacked  by  Mr,  Allicrt  Orey  and  other  Church- 

[Uen,  i-i  blocked  by  Mr.  T.  Collins,  Mr.  Stanley  Lcigbton,  and 

'Bertsford  Hope.     The  Church  r)i.sciplinc  Bill  of  Mr.  Morgan^i 
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and  Sir  Husscy  Vivian  is  blocked  by  Mr.  Bereaford  Hope  ond  Mr. 
Warton.  Tlic  Church  wardens'  Ailmisaiou  Bill,  promoted  hy  Sir 
G.  CioUIiicy,  is  biockod  by  Mr.  Warton  and  Mr.  Beresford  Ftopc. 
The  Parish  CbHrohoa  Bill,  also  by  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  it  blocked  by  Mr. 
I'oniUiiBoii,  Sir  J.  G.  Hopg,  and  Col.  Levett.  The  Public  Worship 
Ktigulatiun  Ainendmcut  Bill  of  Mr.  K.  T.  Rcid  is  blocked  by  Mr. 
Warton  aiul  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.  The  XJiiiou  of  Benefices  Rill,  pro- 
moted by  Mr.  E.  Stimliij|ic,  is  bloeked  by  Mr.  Bercaford  Hope,  Mr. 
Puleston,  Mr.  Creykc,  Mr.  Wartoii,  and  ]^[r.  Cavendish  Beutiuek. 
The  Tithes  (Kxtraoniiiiary)  Bill  of  Mr.  ludcrwick  is  liUjcked  by  Mr. 
Talhot  and  .Mr.  Wartou.  The  Tithe  Recovery  Bill  of  Mr.  Stanley 
ljcig;htun  is  blocked  by  Mr.  Hicks  and  Ixinl  H.  Tliynnc.  "  Bchutil 
hov  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity!''  Out  of  all  tijis  list  the  Noiieonforoiists  arc  only  opposing 
two.  But  probably  what  was  ruiitiing  in  the  Bishop's  mind  was  the 
charge  Tehemently  urged  by  some  of  tbo  Church  journals,  as  to  the 
conduct  of  NoDconformist  members  in  regard  to  the  attempted  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  Patronage  and  the  Sale  of  Livings.  Well, 
let  us  appeal  to  facts. 

Indeed,  the  parliamentary  history  of  this  question  is  not  without 
rcry  edifying  significance  as  throwing  light  upon  the  real  sources 
whence  come  the  obstacles  to  Chnrch  reform.  In  1870  Mr.  Cross 
(now  Sir  Richard  Cros<i)  brought  in  a  Bill  dealing  with  thix  matter. 
It  could  not  have  been  in  more  competent  or  unexceptionable  hands, 
for  Mr.  Cross  had  already  attained  lionourablc  parliamentary  dixtiac- 
tioD,  and  was  known  as  a  faithful  friend  of  the  Church.  The  object 
of  the  Bill,  as  described  by  himself,  was  to  put  an  end  "to  a  great  j 
scandal  to  the  Church,  and  an  ab^iolutc  insult  to  the  parishioners." | 
It  TM  not  a  very  drastic  measure.  It  prohibited  the  sale  of  next 
presentations,  and  the  sale  of  an  advowson  under  a  colounible  pre- 
tence. These  prohibitions  were  guarded  and  fenced  round  by  all 
kinds  of  provisoes  and  qualifieations.  It  was  read  a  second  timafl 
without  a  division.  The  Nonconformists  in  the  House  did  not 
meddle  in  the  debate.  Its  principal  opponents  were  Mr.  Bere»fi>rd 
Hope  and  Mr.  lleuley,  the  former  reeommeudiug  hiii  bou.  friendH 
not  to  press  the  second  reading;  and  the  latter,  with  liis usual  pene- 
trating shrewdness,  putting  his  finger  on  the  weak  point  in  this  and 
other  subsequent  attempts  at  legislation,  by  pointing  out  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  understand  on  what  principle  a  man  should  not  sell 
a  presentation,  but  might  sell  the  advowsuu  which  carried  that  pre- 
sentatiou  with  it  for  ten  or  twenty  years  Bfterwardn,  and  for  all  timefl 
beyond.  It  passed  through  Committee,  as  was  afterwards  alleged  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  at  a  very  late  hour  in  the  night,  and  without 
considerBtioQ.  It  was  introduced  into  that  House  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough.  When  he  moved  the  second 
reading,  the  BiU  wan  saiy  freely  battered  about  by  Lord  Cairns  and 
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Lord  Salisbury,  and  other  peers  ;  and  although  they  gave  it  a  sort  of 
contcmptuons  second  reading,  yet  so  goueral  and  formidable  were 
the  objections  raised  agaiust  it  from  all  parts  nf  the  House,  that 
when  the  time  came  for  going  into  Comniittce,  its  sponsor,  as  he 
himself  confcssc*!,  lost  heart,  and  moved  to  discharge  the  order.  In 
the  short  debates  that  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  no  attempt 
appears  to  have  been  m&dc  to  dispute  Mr.  Cross's  allegations,  that 
the  system  against  Trhicii  the  Bill  was  directed  was  a  sennclal  to  the 
Church  and  an  insult  to  the  parishioners.  Hut  the  one  all-sufficing 
reply  was  that  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  Northern  Farmer : — 

"  I'ropatty,  |iropiitty'i  irrythins  'ere.  an'  Sammy  I'm  ble«t 
If  it  is  not  th«  •4100  vop  yvudnr,  for  Uiom  w  'ax  it's  tlic  beet" 

Indccil,  the  Morning  Fust,  the  chosen  organ  of  the  Church  and 
the  ConserTative  i>arty,  declared  bluntly  enough — "  Most  of  their 
Lordships  arc  patrons  of  livings,  and  many  of  them  regularly  sell 
their  patronage  in  their  lawyer's  otiice  or  in  the  auction  mart.  They 
havo  a  sort  of  vested  interest  in  the  abuses  which  the  Bill  was 
framed  to  remove." 

Xuthing   more   was  heard   of   the  matter  until    1874,  when   the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  himself  took  it  up,  and  iu  a  speech  marked 
by  that  incisive  eloquence  of  which  he  is  bo   great  a   master,  luorcd 
the  appointment  of  a   Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
inquire  into  the  laws  relating  to  patronage  in  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Committee  was  appointed,  examined  witnesses,  and  reported — that 
tlic  evidence  given  showed  that  great  abnsca  and  scandals  bail  arisen 
in  connection  with  the  sale  both  of  advowsons  and  next  presentations. 
la  1875  the  TJishop  brought  forward  his  Rill.     It  was  a  very  modest 
measure,  as  one  noble  Lord  said,  "  touching  only  the  fringe"  of  the 
eril  with  which  it  professed  to  deal.      But  what  was  its   fate  ?     It 
ira.1    referred  to   a  Select  Committee,  where  it   was    raulilatod  and 
curtailed,  and  when  it  came  before  the  Cummittcc  of  the    Lords   it 
Was  still  further  emasculated.     All  attempts  to  give  it  greater  vigour 
ami   efficiency  were  defeated.     The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pro- 
posed to  prohibit  the  sale  o£  next  presentations,  but  his  moLiou  was 
lost  on  dirtsion.     The  Bishop  of  Eieter  moved  to  insert  a  clause 
forbidding    the    imbiic  sale  of    advowsuns   and    next  presentations. 
This  wa^   also  rejected.     Indeed,  ko  much  was  the  meaisurc  diluted 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Vork  said  "he  feared  they  were  running  the 
rink  of  turoing  out  a  Bill,   the  result  of  two  Select  Committees  and 
of  full  di'!CUS)«ion  iu  that    House,  which  would  go  far   to  show   tbut 
*  this  abominable  tralBc,'  as  it  had  been  described  by  the  right  rer. 
prelate  himself,  was  cpiitc  beyond   the  reach  of  legislation."      But, 
such  as  it  was,  it  passed  the  Hou»c  of  Lords,      Iu  the  Commons  it 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Walpole,  aud  it  could  uot  have 
I  been  in  fitter  bauds.      But   possibly  he  thought  it  was   of  ao  little 
[value,  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  fighting  fur.     At  auy  rate,  it    was 
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suffered  to  expire,  aud  was  nevermore  rerived.  But  wbat  ia  wortliT  of 
special  remark  in  face  of  the  Bishop  of  Pctcrhorough's  charge  agoinat 
Nonconform  is  ts  is  this,  that  if  these  raeasarcs  were  "  stmngled  /* 
they  were  strangled  by  the  hands  of  Churchmen,  and  that  one  of 
them  was  actually,  and  the  other  virtually,  strangled  in  the  Honse  of 
Lords.  The  Dissenters  arc  free  from  the  blood  or  the  breath  of 
those  rickety  little  bantlings. 

So  utterly  discouraging  had  been  the  attempts  to  deal   with  this 
t-normouB  seundal,  that  though   the    Couservatire  Gurernment,  with 
au  overwhelmiDg  majority  at  its  hock,  was  in  office   for  four  years 
afterwards,  no  Churchman  dared  tonch  the  matter  by  way  of  legisla- 
tion with  one  of  his  little  fingers.     This  torpor  of  despair   was  fust 
broken  by  the  Toice   of  a  Nouecnformist.      lu  1877,  Mr.  Leatbam 
brougLt  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  powerful  and 
trenchaut  speech,  in  which   lie  exposed  the  iniquities  of   this  cril 
'System  in  such  a  way  as   it  had   never  been   exposed  before.     This 
probably  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Hoyal   Commission,  which,  like 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  liOnlK,  sat,  examined   witnesses  and 
reported.     It  is  difScult  to  exaggerate  the  flagrancy  of   the   rcvcla- 
tious  made  by  the  wituesscs  examined  ;  they  bruugbl  to  light  a  system 
of  shameless  sacrilcgCj  perjury,  and  violation   of  the  law   habitually 
practised  by  men  in  holy  orders,  and  in   connection   with   the  most 
solemn  and  sacred  of  all  human  ofBces.      It  was  felt  that  it  was  not 
possitjic  to  let  the  matter  absolutely  rest.     Some   attempt  mu^t   be 
made  to  satisfy  the  public  conscience.     Mr.  Stanhope,  a   gentleman 
generally  and  justly  esteemed  on  all  sides  of  the  House,  wns  selected 
as  the  new  leader  of  the  forlorn   hope.      Accordingly,  in   1881,  he 
brought  forward  his  "  Church  Patronage  Rill.*'     And  here  begin  the 
delinquencies  of  the  Nonconformists.     They  opposed  this  Bill,  on  the 
ground  embodied  in  Mr.  Illingworth's  amendment,  "  that  this  House, 
while  prepared  to  abolish  all  traffic  in  sacred  offices  in  the   National 
Church,  objects  to  a  measure  which  gives  fresh  sanction   to  the  sale 
of  advowsons,  and  would  fail  to  put  on  end  to  the  scandals   of  the 
■cdsting  system  of  patronage."    This  accurately  describes  the  character 
of  the  Bill. 

It  scarcely  touched  the  sale  of  advowsons,  except  to  |^*'C  it 
jtdditional  legislative  sanction,  and  to  disguitie  some  offensive 
features.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  .scandal  relates  to  the  sale  of 
advowsons.  As  "Sir.  William  Angus,  the  author  of  several  admirable 
pamphlets  on  this  subject,  says : — 

"  From  the  evidence  in  the  B3uo  Book  of  Mr.  Emery  Swrk,  the  chief 
eodeeiaslical  agent  of  the  Church  of  England,  wc  learn  that  out  of  about 
ISjOfM)  livings  in  the  Clmrch,  7,408 — or  moro  than  half — arc  saleable ;  and 
that  of  the  livings  sold  by  him,  the  proportion  is  110  advowsons  to  22  next 
nresentations;  or,  in  other  words,  he  sells  500  per    cent,  more  advowsons 
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than  next  prtscnbiUona.     li  it  not,  thva,  childisU  to  serioitsly  profKiae  to 
Abolish  tlie  Kale  of  only  one  living  out  of  every  Uto  that  Mr.  Stark  sells  ?" 

It  lias  become  apparent  enough  that  Mr.  Stanho^K't  Bill  is 
condemned  aa  empbaticuUy  by  many  members  of  the  Church  oi 
England  as  it  was  by  the  Noucouforausts  iu  the  House  of  CommouB, 
and  ou  the  same  grounds.  The  Church  Reformer  &ays  :  "  A  bad  Bill 
is  worae  than  no  Uill  at  all ;  and  it  will  be  better  to  wait  a  little 
longer  and  let  public  opinion  ripcn^  than  accept  au  Act  which 
would  perpetuate  existing  crilB."  ''  The  National  Committee  for 
abolisluDg  Purchase  in  the  Church,"  com|)ascd  wholly  of  Churchmea, 
describes  it  as  "  |icrpctualiu{;  all  the  evils  and  sciuidal  of  the  traffic 
by  aeemiRff  to  abolish  one  very  small  part  of  the  traffic,  and  not 
really  abolishing  even  tlii».''  Mr.  Harford,  the  energetic  Ciiairmau 
of  that  Committw,  writing  to  a  Church  journal,  says:  "Mr. 
5tauho|K;*s  Bill  really  ufla-is  nolhinff."  It  has  been  treated  very 
roughly  at  some  of  the  Church  Couferenccsj  uud  at  oae^  held  at 
SioQ  Colicgc,  one  of  the  clergymen  present  said  very  frankly, 
'Mr.  Illingworth  has  done  great  service  to  the  Church  by  saving  it 
from  its  professed  friends.'  " 

But    the    charge    may    be    shiAeil,   and    the  allegation    may   be, 

that   it  xcaa    not    the    opposition  of    the    Nonconformists  tbat    was 

complained    of  so   much    as    the    manner  of   the    opposition,    that 

bf  pcrsereringly  blocking  the   Dill  they  prcrontcd  its  being  brought 

to   a   Micond   reading.     But   why  did  they   do  that  ?     Because  tlic 

promoter  of  the    Dill  son^jht  to  prcu  the  second  reading  at   such 

tinm   as  rendered    any  adequate    discussion    of  its    pro'isions  im- 

Jiosaible.     He  tried  several  times  to   have   this  done  at  the  tail-end 

(Oir   a   Wednesday   afternoon,   when    none    hut    nnoppOMcd     business 

^«hould   be  taken,  and  once  he  brought  it  forward  at  two  o'clock  iu 

ptbe  morning.     Tbcre  is  such  a  tbing  iu  political  as  in  other  warfare, 

stealing  a  march,  and  the  champiuus  of  the  Church  of  England  iu 

the  House  of  Commons  are  clever  adepts  iu  this  kind  of  strategy,  as 

titc  Nonconformist«  have    more    than    once   found    to    their    coat. 

But    Mr.    Illiugworth    is    a    vigiUut    and    resolute    mau,    and  was 

<leteruiined  not  to  be  caught  uappiug,  and  with   the  help  of  his 

fricuds   prevented   the    Bill   being   smuggled  or  forced  through  tho 

House  under  those  couditious. 

Mr.  Stanhope  brought  forward  his  Bill  again  iu  1882.  The 
tccoud  reading  was  moved  late  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon  after  a  long 
discussion  on  Board  Schools  in  Scotland.  The  debate  was  very  short 
and  utterly  unsatisfactory,  fur  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  not 
one  of  the  three  members,  who  addressed  the  House  after  Mr. 
StouhopCj  expressed  approval  of  the  measure.  Mr.  Uaikes,  the 
soundness  of  whose  Churchraansbip  no  one  will  question,  described 
it  aa  "  half-hearted,"  as  "  he  was  unable  to  understand  how  it  could 
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be  ranked  as  a  sin  to  sell  the  next  presentation  wliite  it  wm  a  con- 
spicuous virtue  to  sell  an  ativowsoii."  Under  these  circumstances  I 
did  not  tbiuk  it  a  stu  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  This 
did  not  "  atrangJe"  the  Bill.  On  the  contrary,  it  came  on  at  a 
favourable  hour  on  another  day.  But  whea  I  got  up  to  resume  the 
adjourned  debate,  Mr.  Speaker  stopped  me,  and  said  I  could  not 
proceed,  because  noue  of  the  gentlcmeu  who  promoted  the  BiU  were 
present  to  take  eharpe  of  it.  And  so  it  dropped.  Bui  let  it  be 
distinctly  understood  that  it  perished,  not  because  of  anytliiug  I 
did,  but  simply  because  Mr.  Stanhope  and  his  friends  acted  like  the 
cxstricb,  "  who  leavcth  her  cfj^s  in  ihc  earth,"  and  had  not  the 
patience  and  materual  aQcetiou  to  watch  over  it  during  the  necessary 
period  of  iocubacion, 

Suppose,  UOR-,  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  other  side.  "VVe  have 
seen  on  what  exceedingly  slender  grounds  liic  NonconformistH  are 
charged  with  blocking  measures  that  are  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Church  of  Eti^lami,  But  audi  alteram  partem,  and  wliat  shall  we 
find?  \Vc  phall  find  that,  ever  since  the  lievolutLnii  of  Hi88,  the 
Nonconformists  were  atruggliug  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration and  other  persecuting  Acts,  whi(:h  deprived  them  of  nearly 
all  their  rights  as  citizens  on  account  uf  their  religion.  And  for 
140  years  they  were  blocked  iu  thoae  efforts  by  the  Church.  After 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  which  they  had  largely  contributed  to  carry, 
the  Nonconformists  asked  to  be  released  fram  paying  church  rates, 
and  their  demand  was  blocked  for  tldrty-four  years  by  the  Church. 
In  like  manner,  when  they  sought  for  the  right  to  celebrate  marriages 
in  their  own  places  of  worshii)  and  for  admission  on  equal  terms  to 
the  great  national  UnivcrBities,  they  were  persistently  blocked  by 
the  Church  for  a  long  series  of  years.  When  Mr.  Iladficld  tried,  by 
Ilia  "  Qualifieatioii  fur  Ofliecs  Bill,''  to  abolish  an  otfcnnivc  and 
buroiliAling  dcclaratioa  exacted  from  Nonconformists  as  a  condition 
of  oflice,  lie  was  steadfastly  resisted  by  the  Uishops  through  many 
years.  The  Bill  was  carried  sevtn  times  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  aud  was  as  often  rejected  by  the  Lords,  mainly  through 
the  vote  and  influence  of  the  Episcopal  Bench.  'Wlien  the  Non- 
conformists asked  for  permission  to  burj-  their  dead  iu  parochial 
churchyards  by  their  own  ministers,  aud  with  their  own  services, 
all  their  efforts  to  that  end  were  blocked  for  live^aud-twenty  years; 
and  although  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Osburuc  Morgan's  Bill  was 
carried  four  times  iu  the  House  of  Coiumoua  by  very  large  majorities, 
its  further  progress  ivas  obstructed  by  systematically  Ubiiig,  aud  some- 
times straining  to  the  utmost,  the  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  very  session  I  brought  in  a  modest  little  Bill  to  relieve  Burial 
Boards  from  Uic  obligation  of  dividing  their  grounds  iuto  consecrated 
and  uncoiisecratcd  parts,  with  the  currespondiDg  obligation  to  build 
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tvo  chapels,  and  to  aboliab  the  fees  payable  to  the  clergy  iti  ocmc- 
terica  where  they  perform  uo  service.  It  was  npproveil  in  ])ritieiple 
by  the  Government,  and  by  acvcral  respected  members  of  the  Cou- 
scrvativc  party.  But  the  special  cbumpions  of  the  Church  came 
iown  in  force,  and  with  the  cougenial  aid  of  Mr.  O'Doniicll  talked 
out  the  Bill. 

Kot  the  least  amusinf^  part  of  the  Bishop's  speech  is  that  in  which 
^Jic  accounts  for  the  weakness  of  the  Church  in  the  House  of  Com- 
Bions.  He  claims  for  the  Church  an  immense  numerical  majority 
in  the  country.  It  will  strike  everybody  at  the  outset  as  a  very 
singular  fact  that,  in  an  assembly  elected  by  a  people  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  claimed  to  belong  to  the  Church,  its  interests  arc  so  little 
regarded,  that  all  measures  tcndioR  to  its  advantage  arc  contemptuously 
and  mercilessly  strangled.  The  reason  which  the  Bishop  assigns  for 
this  will  bring  a  smile  to  most  men's  faces.  The  Ctiurch  is  so 
spirituatly-mioded  that  it  keeps  carefully  aloof  from  the  beggarly 
elements  of  worldly  politics.  This  will  be  news  to  many  of  va  who 
hare  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Churrh  of  England  as  the 
^BKwt  political  Church  in  Christendom,  whose  head  or  supreme  ruler 
ia  the  political  magistrate,  all  whose  primary  paxtors  aud  many  other 
high  officials  are  appointed  by  the  leaders  of  political  party,  whose 
tiahops  sit  as  barons  iu  a  puK-ly  political  assembly,  and  vijtc  on  all 
■orts  of  political  queatioos ;  thousands  of  whose  most  devoted  sous  are 
among  the  most  pronounced  aud  vehement  politicians  in  the  country  ; 
all  whose  journaU  and  periodicals  are  steeped  to  the  lips  iu  political 
passion  ;  many  of  whose  clergy  do  not  scruple — and  small  blame  to 
them  for  bo  doing — to  proclaim  by  voice  and  vote  their  pulitical 
predilections,  and  not  a  few  of  whom,  unless  they  arc  grossly  belied, 
when  a  contested  clecttou  is  at  hand,  are  accustomed  to  beat  the 
dram  ecclesiastic  with  considerable  vigour. 

But  how  about  the  Bishop's  arithmetic?    Hedcclarea  with  positive 
ud  peremptory  authority  that  the  Church  of  England  numbers  some 
liro-thinls  of  the  piipulntion   of   the   country.     There   are    a   good 
many  facta  and  figiin-s  that  seem  to  prove  the  contrary.      But.  then, 
a  Bishop  Iwand  to  give  hoed  to  such  profane  things?    Sigismund, 
'tkc  German  Kaiser,  of  whom  Mr.  Carlylc   speaks,  when   a   cardinal 
respectfully  inUT|>OHed  to  correct  his  grammnr,  indignantly  exclaimed. 
Ego  tiim  Rex  Rutnauus  ei  aufter  yraannaticam.    So  perhaps  a  Bishop  is 
above  facta  anil  figures.  Otherwise  we  might  refer  to  some  very  remark- 
able revelations  rcocntly  made  by  the  Newspaper   Keligious   Census, 
Voluntarily  undertaken  by  the    conductors  of  many   of  the   leading 
jonrnals  in  the  provinces.     This  census  comprised  ton  towns  with   a 
population  of  UX),000;  ten  towns  with  a  population   of  iiO.OOO  and 
Mnder  100,000 ;  seventeen  towns  with   a  population    of  10,000  and 
Under  20,000;   several  small  towns  and  rnral  districts  with  a  popula- 
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tion  of  251,522,  aud  four  towaa  in  Wales  with  a  population  of  50,303. 
Tlie  result  is  givcu  in  the  following  table  : — 


PopaUtJoD. 

JSittinga. 

Attendance. 

En&lilished 
Cliurch. 

Fr«e           £rt&1>liihed 
Churcliea.           Cliurcli, 

Free 
CbnrdKS. 

S,084,CS6 
019,576 
591,032 
230,068 
251,5:22 
50,303 

223,376 
80.438 
85,502 
33,072 
(ou  sittlii 
(uu  sitiiti 

412,054 

119,556 

140,709 

50,726 

ps  given) 

gs  givoti) 

137,616 
51,815 
51,910 

24,098 

34,975 

3,902 

204,469 
74,954 
91,728 
39,955 
45,511) 
14,981 

3,833,767 

422,988        729,645 

804,822 

531,597 

Tbcse  Teturn*  seem  to  have  heen  taken  coder  conditions  precluding 
every  suspiciou  of  uufairncss  or  partiality.  Still  their  accuracy  has 
been  challenged  on  the  ground  that  the  census  was  not  official. 
There  need  not  hare  heen  any  doubt  on  that  ground  if  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  had  not  resolutely  opposed  an  official 
census  being  taken  as  it  -iva»  in  IHul.  That  census  gave  the  number 
of  places  of  wor»hip  provided  by  every  dcDomination,  the  number  of 
iittings  in  those  places,  and  the  number  in  attendance  at  the  most 
numerously  attended  service  on  a  particular  Sunday.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  fairer  way  of  ascertaining  the  octuaL  aud  proportiouate 
provision  made  for  religious  worship,  and  the  cstent  to  nhich  the 
people  availcil  themselves  of  tbnt  provision.  But  the  result  was  so 
uneKpected  and  startling  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Englaud, 
that  after  many  passiouate  and  wholly  abortive  attempts  to  invalidate 
the  accuracy  of  the  Registrar- General's  returns,  Ibcy  determined  that 
never  again  sbould  a  census  be  taken  which  they  deemed  so  damaging 
to  them.  But  instead  of  a  census  of  religious  worship,  they  pro- 
posed B  census  of  religious  profession.  It  is  obvious  at  a  glance 
hov  utterly  dcluttivc  and  misleading  such  an  inquiry  wouhl  have  been. 
But  the  object  of  thoiic  who  proposed  It  was  manifest. 

Unhappily,  tlierc  arc  many  niilliona  of  pcopk  in  this  country  who 
make  no  religious  profcsflion  and  who  never  frequent  any  place  of 
vrorship.  But  it  vras  thought  that  many  of  these  Nothingarians, 
unwilling  to  avow  that  they  were  of  no  religion,  would — since  tbey 
must  Bay  something — have  allowed  themselves  to  Ik:  recorded  as 
Chumbmcn,  and  bo  go  to  swell  the  apparent  numerical  superiority  of 
the  Church.  We  have  some  sigiiilicnnt  iudieationH  of  the  way  in 
which  such  a  system  would  work.  The  Kcv.  Brooke  Lambert,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Sj/eetaior,  September  28,  1878,  stated  that  when  some 
yeara  ago  he  took  a  census  of  his  parish  in  the  East  of  Ixindon  be 
often  got  the  answer,  *'  I  go  nowhere,  put  me  down  '  Chiircb.' "     A 
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still  more  remarkable  revelation  to  the  ftamc  cSect  is  made  ia  a 
painplilet  recently  published  by  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  entitled  ■'Can 
they  be  brought  in  ?"  in  which  he  pleads,  witli  inipasbioocd  earuestues?, 
for  greater  efforts  to  briog  the  people  generally,  and  especially  the 
Torfciug-closses,  under  Church  iuducncc.  In  support  of  his  plea  he 
states  these  curious  facts.  In  a  particular  district  of  Liverpool, 
with  a  population  of  120,184',  aud  irhcce  apparently  there  had  been  a 
house- to- house  census  of  religious  profession,  there  were  found 
57,-164  i>er8ous  who  liad  called  themselves  membors  of  the  Church  of 
Kugland.  But  the  Bishop  caused  an  accurate  enumeration  to  be 
made  on  Trinity  Suuday,  1882,  of  the  attendance  at  (iftccu  churches 
in  that  district.  And  with  what  result?  Witli  this  result:  that 
out  of  tlio  07,404-  Church  of  Euglaud  populatiou,  the  average  attend- 
ance at  luoniing  and  ereniug  services  was  3,50'1 — that  is,  as  the 
Bishop  himself  puts  it,  "  that,  on  a  given  Sunday,  only  3,500  out  of 
57,-160  professing  'Church'  jwople  were  counted  at  auy  one  service 
in  fifteen  churches  iu  Liverpool."  The  Bishop  adds :  "  I  firmly 
believe  that  a  ccusua  of  church  attcndauces  on  one  given  day  in 
lioadoD,  Manchester,  l^cds,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Newcastle,  Hull, 
Brailford,  Nottiugham,  Leicester,  Wolverhampton,  Portsmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, Oldham,  and  other  places  which  I  eould  name,  would  be 
finiiMl  to  produce  the  same,  or  even  worse,  results." 

One  c^tI  effect  of  taking  a  census  of  religious  profession  would  be 
this,  that  it  would  serve  to  conceal,  what  surely  ought  to  be  known 
as  a  stimulus  to  religious  zeal  among  all  Cbristiau  bodies,  how  large 
a    part    of    the    population  never  attend  public  worship  anywhere. 
And  what  real  advantage  would  it  be  to  the  Church  of  England  in 
her  hour  of  need,  to  have  added  to  the  ranks  of  her  uowiual  adhe- 
rents tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who  never  avail  themselves  of  her 
nerrices,  never  appear  within  the  walls  of  her  sanctuaries,  and  who 
practically  ignore  her  very  existcuuc.     It  was  said  of  Lord  KLdoo, 
that  he  could  not  be  called  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  as  he  was  never 
found  within  its  walls,  but  only  a  buttress.     But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Church  of  England  wuultl  lind  the  mixed  multitude  she 
ii  M>  anxious  to  claim  as  her  own,  who  say,  "  1  am  of  no  religion, 
but  call  me  'Church,'  "  very  valualde  materials  out  of  which  to  coa- 
struct  evcu  buttresses  for  her  support. 

But  after  all  we  believe  that  the  main  contention  of  the  Bishop  of 
rterUorough  is,  though  nut  precisely  for  the  reasons  that  he  assigns, 
sound  uuc.  The  Church  of  Kuglnnd  iV  powerless  to  jiromotc  her 
Own  moral  and  spiritual  reform  by  the  agency  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Ctladstone  said  several  years  ago,  "  Kcelcsiostical  legislation  is 
Ixcomiog  very  difficult  iu  thra  House,  aud  may  become  impoasible." 
'Xbe  House  of  Commons  is  not  a  fitting  assembly  to  deal  with  such 
ciucatiooa  as  are  incessantly   thnist   upon   it   by  the  friends  of  the 
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Establlshrapiit,  not  because  one  section  of  its  members  desires  to  injure 
the  Church  ul'  Kiiglaiid,  and  another  scctioTi  desires  to  injure  the 
Christian  rciij-iim  j  but  because  all  sections  feel  ioereasingly  that 
such  questiuns  do  not  fairly  come  witbia  its  province  and  competenc}^. 
There  is,  uo  doubt,  a  large  number  of  members  who  are  pot  ecctcsi- 
Mticaliy  miudcd  persons,  who  look  with  impatience,  not  to  say  repug- 
nance, Mpon  8ocli  wfattcrs  whcu  they  are  obtruded  upon  them,  often 
to  the  exclusion  or  postpoucmcut  of  important  secular  legislation 
which  they  think  necessary  for  tlie  iuterests  of  (he  country.  And 
beyond  all  question  it  is  a  perpetual  and  bitter  bumiliatioa  for  the 
Church  to  liave  to  go  to  an  assembly  such  as  the  House  of  Commons 
is  as  at  present  constituteil,  in  iislt,  ])crmission  to  remedy  its  defects,  or 
reform  itsstntiites — an  assembly  curii|Mwed  of  members  of  the  Church 
of  Home,  of  the  Greek  Church,  of  Congrcfjatioualists.  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  Calviiiistic  and  WcKleyaii  Mclhodiets,  Uuitariaus,  Quakers, 
Jews,  Agiioetics.  men  of  all  religions  and  of  no  religion.  And  yet 
the  ftUcniativc  siiggestcil  by  the  Uishop  is  nurely  an  appalhng  one — ' 
to  leave  the  Church  alone  wiih  all  her  imperfections  on  her  head. 
When,  iu  reference  to  the  one  scandal  of  the  *alc  of  livings,  pro- 
ceedings arc  going  on  habitually  within  her  communion  which  the 
Bishop  himself  descrii»es  as  proceedings  of  ''  delilK-ratc  and  enormous 
wiekedncsB,"  when  priests  are  nuuisturing  at  her  altars  of  whom  the 
same  competent  authority  says,  "  that  there  are  men  now  serving 
their  term  of  penal  servitude  for  fraud  and  conspiracy  who  arc  guilty 
of  less  deliberate  fraud  and  less  odious  conspiracy"  than  ibcy  arc 
guilty  of,  when  practices  are  tolerated  "  which  makes  the  Church 
Stitik  in  the  nostrils  of  many  who  might  otherwise  come  withiu  her 
fold,"'  it  surely  ia  not  wise  or  safe  in  such  an  age  as  this  to  allow 
the  Church  to  settle  on  her  Ices,  to  leave  untouched  flagrant  abuses, 
which  revolt  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  "  while  sweet  religion 
makes  a  rhapsody  of  words."  But  what  in  such  circumstances  i*  to 
be  done  ?  It  may  be  said — let  the  Church  reform  herself.  Bat 
the  ChnreU  cannot  reform  herself.  "  We  have  no  right,"  nay"  the 
Bishop,  "to  alter  a  line  or  a  letter  of  our  statutes."  The  Church 
has  surrendered  her  independence,  her  liberty,  her  right  of  self- 
government,  to  the  State  in  exchange  for  patronage,  protection,  and 
privilege.  '•  The  Church,"  sairl  Bishop  Wilberfoice,  "  has  given  up 
great  and  natural  liberties,  which,  as  a  religious  body,  it  would 
otherwise  jxwscss."  There  is  only  one  way  out  of  this  thraldom, 
and  that  is  by  relinquishing  the  faiour  of  the  State,  and  M>  r^aiuiug 
the  freedom  she  has  forfeited,  and  which  is  eiijoyetl  by  the  humblest 
Toluntary  Church  in  the  laud,  the  freedom  to  regulate  her  own  ail'airs 
in  such  a  way  as  shall  moat  contribute  to  hcrowu  spiritual  cdtticiitiou 
and  prosperity,  and  which  shall  be  xuo^t  in  harmony  with  what  she 
deems  to  be  the  will  of  her  Diviuc  Mtiyler.  licNUY  Ricuaho. 
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IN  order  to  undcnttand  the  new  conceptinn  of  the  irork  of  Christ 
detelopcd  by  St.  Paul,  wc  must  consider  at  onec  his  hiitory  at 
tt  Pharisee,  and  his  destination  to  tlic  npostlrship  of  the  l^icntitcs. 

To  be  able  to  present  themselves  as  ri|?hteous  before  God  was  the 
aoibttion  of  the  sineerc  members  of  the  (wet  to  which  Paul  wta 
devoted.  The  meaus  of  attaiuia^  this  high  aim  was  the  strict 
observance  of  the  law.  Thu  possessjou  of  the  kingdom  of  (jod,  of 
that  state  of  giury  which  was  to  follow  the  judgment,  was  the  due 
reward  of  such  ubcdieuce ;  and  more  tlian  one  I'hariace  jjersuaded 
himself  that  be  liad  aoLtially  altaiucd  this  upugcu  uf  righteuusocss.* 

Such  was  the  religious  circle  iu  the  midst  of  which  Saul  of  Tarsus 
■was  born  and  brought  up.  Jumcs  also  was  au  observer  of  the  law ; 
but  Pharisaic  prcsumptiou  had  not  blinded  him.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  he  brought  to  the  work  of  obedience  a  deep 
consciousness  of  the  impossibility  of  fuIHllinj;  it  in  his  own  strength, 
and  a  humble  depeudeuce  on  the  assistance  of  Divine  grace.  It 
was  this  which  was  wanting  to  Saul,  nnd  which  he  had  to  learn  by 
I  harsh  but  salutary  experience.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Kpistlc 
to  the  Galatians  he  describes  the  zeal  which  fired  him  in  his 
endeavour  after  a  perfect  realization  of  the  Judaistic  ideal.  Not 
only  in  the  knowicflge,  but  in  the  practical  observance  of  the  law 
«nd  of  the  Pharisaic  rules,  be  "  pro5tcd  above  many  bis  cquala."t 
One  thing  he  docs  not  tell  us,  which  is  nevertheless  easily  inferred 
from  bis  various  utterances  relating  to  this  early  period  of  his  life — 
that  he  differed  very  greatly  from  the  other  members  of  his  sect,  io 
his  c0brt  to  purify  not  only  the  exterior  but  the  heart.  One  passage 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  contains  a  sort  of  involuutary  revelation 
•  Lake  sviii,  11,  12.  f  Gal.  L  13,  14. 
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of  what  was  then  passing  in  his  mind  :— "  I  had  not  knoiru  aiu  hot 
hy  the  law  ;  for  I  had  not  known  Inst  except  the  law  had  said. 
Thou  sbalt  not  covct/'^  The  law  had  revealed  covctousuc&s,  and  in 
covetousnesa  he  had  come  to  know  sin.  It  appears  from  this  that 
his  citcrnat  conduct  had  been  so  blaniele!<s  that  in  no  point  of  it 
eoiild  he  feel  himself  condemned  by  the  law.  lie  could  honestly 
hare  Miid,  with  that  young  man  who  came  to  Jesus  iu  the  go<ipeI, 
"  All  these  bare  I  kept  from  my  youth  up."  And  Jesus,  far  from 
showing  displeasure  at  this  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  would 
have  loved  this  young  man  as  He  loved  the  other.  Yet  there  was 
present  in  the  case  of  Saul  a  consciousness  which  appears  to  hare 
been  wanting  to  the  other.  In  one  single  point  he  found  himseU 
constantly  deficient  in  the  righteousness  exacted  of  him.  It  was  the 
tenth  commandment  that  bore  upon  ttiis  point :  "  Thou  shalt  not 
covet.'*'  And  he  could  not  help  coveting.  He  governed  his  actioDs, 
he  controlled  his  wordsj  he  kept  the  commandments,  hut  he  could 
not  purify  his  heart ;  and  the  last  commandment  rose  up  against 
him,  and  witnessed  to  his  condemnation.  When,  hy  a  vigCH-ous 
itaolre,  he  struck  at  one  head  of  the  hydra,  a  hundred  others  reared 
themselves  around  him.  The  rest  in  God,  the  satisfaction  in  lumsclf 
which  he  had  hoped  to  secure  by  hia  irreproachuble  fidelity,  was  still 
forbidden  him.  How  many  others  have  passed  through  tlic  same 
cipcriencc  !  Luther,  in  his  convent,  would  have  perislicd  in  the 
struggle  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  help  of  that  nameless  monk 
who  whispered  in  his  car,  "  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins.'* 

The  TOJee  from  heaven  which  first  uttered  on  earth  that  life- 
giring  message  had  not  yet  resounded  through  the  world.  Ko  one 
could  appease  the  inward  torments  of  ttie  young  disciple  of  Gamaliel. 
It  was  probably  this  haunting  inward  uneasiness  which  ui^cd  him 
to  add  a  new  merit  to  those  he  already  possessed  by  persecuting  the 
new  religion  which  had  just  spning  up  witliin  the  bosom  of  the  old, 
Jesus  had  said  to  hi-i  disciples,  "  The  time  will  come  when  whoso- 
ever killeth  yon  will  think  he  docth  God  service."  Thus  thinking 
and  acting,  Saul  persecuted  unto  the  death,  in  Jerusalem  and  in 
the  Burronnding  cities,  "  those  who  called  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  The  hlood  shed  hy  him  in  his  Kcal  for  the  glory  of  God 
was  to  fill  up  what  he  bitterly  felt  was  wanting  in  his  obedience  to 
the  Diviuc  law. 

The  tfudden  apparition  of  the  glorified  Messiah,  revealing  to  him 
iu  that  Jesus  whom  he  persecuted,  the  Sou  of  tbo  Most  High  God, 
turned  the  whole  current  of  bis  thoughts,  and  showed  him  the  true 
worth  of  that  self- righteousness  on  which  he  was  building  his  salro- 
tiou.  With  all  his  boasted  merits,  he  had  simply  been  at  war  with 
Ood.   But  at  the  iaixn:  time  that  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  death 
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of  tUia  glorified  Jesas  could  not  have  been  that  of  on  impostor  or 
n  malefactor,  and  must  hare  been  that  of  a  just  man  and  a  saint ;  it 
began  to  pre^nt  itself  to  htm  uudcr  a  new  a<;pcct.  He  recognized 
in  it  the  sufferings  ascribed  hy  Isaiah  to  that  Servant  of  the  Lord 
vho  was  wounded  for  the  trausgrejtstnus  of  His  people.,  and  hrnified 
for  their  iniquities.*  '^  Therefore  shall  my  rightcons  scrrant  juatiiy 
many,"  said  Jehovah  by  the  month  of  the  prophet.  The  eyes  of 
Saul  were  opened  like  those  of  Hagar  in  the  wilderness  ;t  and  he 
perceived,  close  at  hand,  that  source  of  rightcoiuncss  which  he  had 
Tainly  sought  in  the  Pharisaic  observances.  Connecting  the  death 
of  Christ  irith  the  s-icrificcs  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  he  recognized 
that  the  blood  which  flowed  on  the  cross  was  that  of  the  victim 
offered  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  he  nnderstood  that  mysterious 
exchange  which  he  afterward?  formulated  in  the  words  :  "  He  hath 
mftde  Him  to  be  sin  for  xxa  who  knew  uo  sin,  that  wc  might  bo  miulc 
the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him."^  Henceforward,  casting  away 
that  self-righteousness  which  he  now  "  counted  loss,"  "counted  but 
duog,"  he  accepted  the  righteousness  which  Ib  of  God  by  faith.  We 
uae  here  the  expressions  of  the  apostle  himself.  Let  the  reader 
refer  to  the  wonderful  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.§ 

It   was    this    great    experience   of   Saul  of   Tarsus    which    first 

thoroughly    unveiled    the    Diviue    plan    of    salvation.      From    this 

experience  sprang  the  light  with  which  his  teaching  was  to  lighten 

the  Gentiles,      Kor  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  Gentiles  that  the  Lord 

bad  prepared  tbla  chosen  vessel.     Ho  himself  was  made  aware  of  it 

bom  the  first  by  the  words  spukeu  to  Ananias :  "  He  is  a  chosen 

Tcssel  unto  me,  to  licar  my  name  before  the  (rentilca."])      And  he 

vas  distinctly  eon&cious  of  it  in   himself:  "Wlien  it  pleased  God, 

who  separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  mc  by  His 

gracej  to  reveal  His  Son  in  mc  that  I  might  preach  Him  among  the 

heathen."!^     It  had  been  comiuittRd  to  Peter  to  build  the  church, 

flnt  unong  the  Jcm-s,  and   then,  with  and   by  means  of  the  Jews, 

among  the  Gentiles.      But  whfu,  by  the  refractoriness  of  the  Jews, 

these   two   tasks,  which  should   have  been    but  one,  were  rendered 

posilivcly  inc(mi|uiiible,  it  hcciimc  necessary  that  n  special  instrument 

dK>aId  be  set  aside  for  the  ser^Hcc  of  the  Gentiles.     And  thus,  while 

JuDCS   took   charge  of  the  converted   Israelites  of  Jeriuulem,  and 

nhilc   Peter  jounieycd   among  the   scattered  tribes  who  were  still 

itnngcrs  to  salvation,  comrocndiug  it  to  them  by  its  union  with  the 

Mosaic  forms,  it  was  given  to  Panl   to  announce   to   the   heathen 

-Rorkl  a  gospel  nnembarrasscd   by  legal   observances,  the   Spiritual 

Christ  given  to  the  hunger  of  humanity.     The  mode  of  his  conver- 

lion  bad  prepared  him  to  discern  n  radical  distinction  between  the 
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law  aiid  the  gospel.  "  T  through  the  law  am  clcail  to  the  law,"  he 
says;  "  ucvcrtliuless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  Ijiit  Cljrist  livelh  in  me."* 
The  law  itself,  taken  in  earnest,  had  forced  him  to  hruuk  with  a 
system  under  which  the  rigliteoucucis  he  sought  jicriictuBlly  vanished 
licforo  liim  ;  ami  iu  tliis  manner  liis  heart  had  heeu  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  Christ  ait  his  righteousness  and  his  life.  Surely  this 
was  the  very  man  required  at  the  moment  for  the  evangelistic  workj 
— to  emancipate  the  guapel,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Jud&istic  forms 
under  ^vhich  it  had  first  appeared,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  present 
it  in  all  its  fulness  to  (he  world  it  was  to  save. 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  prove  in  this  preparation  of  St.  Paul 
for  the  work  of  his  ministry  a  masterpiece  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  it 
may  he  found  in  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  this  moral  and  religious 
training  possessed  by  nature  a  dialectical  genius  of  llie  highest  onlcr, 
and  was,  by  education,  master  of  all  the  rabbinical  learning  and 
logic.  The  separation  to  be  worked  out  between  the  domain  of  the 
law  and  that  of  grace  was  not  simply  a  practical  matter;  it  had  nljo 
to  he  elaborated  in  theory  ;  and  this  required  a  jirofouud  discussion 
of  Scriptural  tests,  and  a  clo-scly  reasoned  argument  directed  against 
Pbarisaicnl  formalism.  For  all  this  the  apoatlc  Paul  i)os<;e!iscd  in 
the  highest  degree  the  nccessaiy  qnaliHcations.  He  himself,  when 
he  eonsidereil  all  the  ciTcum stances,  -was  convinced  that  he  had  been 
set  apart  from  hia  mother^a  wonib  for  the  ta«k  he  was  to  undertake. 
He  has  sometluica  hecu  accused  of  giving  way  to  rabbinical  subtle* 
ties.  Men  like  Jerome  and  Luther  have  fouud  some  of  his  argu^fl 
ments  unsound.  These  charges  would  probably  Itavc  brought  a 
ahrewd  smile  to  the  tips  of  the  upostle.  lie  would  have  been  at  no 
great  trouble  in  explaining  himself.  It  has  always  seemed  to  mc 
that  there  is  more  sound  sense  in  the  apparent  blundering  of  St. 
Paid  than  in  the  grave  correctness  of  his  critics.  But,  even  allowing 
the  justice  of  the  charge,  there  really  is  nothing  iu  it  to  make  us 
anxious  for  the  faith.  The  inspiration  of  the  upostle  resided 
primarily  iu  the  illumination  of  his  mind  as  to  the  work  of  salvation . 
aud  the  mode  of  receiving  it,  and  only  secondarily  afl'eeted  the 
details  of  the  theological  reasoning  by  which  be  explained  an^ 
defended  this  saving  truth, 

A  question  trenching  on  this  same  domain,  and  certainly  far  more 
Bcrlous,  is  that  which  bears  on  the  doctrinal  relation  between  Paul 
and  James.  We  have  seen  how  ilifTercnt  was  James'  experience  of 
the  law,  receiving  it,  aa  he  did,  along  tlie  true  line  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; from  that  of  Paul  who  received  it  under  the  Pharisaic 
influence;  and  indtrd  from  that  of  ever}'  man  whoj  then  or  now, 
has  attempted  to  justify  liimsclf  by  his  own  worka.  What,  then,  are 
we  to  think  of  the  relation  between  Ihe  one  epistle  of  James  which 
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rcmMns  to  us,  and  the  epistles  of  Paul  ?  Did  the  brother  of  Joua 
write  with  the  inteation,  often  attributed  to  him,  of  directly  com- 
bxting  the  tcachiug  of  the  apcwtle  of  the  Gentiles  ?  Or  did  he  merely 
aim  at  preventing  tiie  abuse  which  some  readers  might  make  of  a 
Tnisinterpretation  of  Paul's  doctrine?  Or  must  ve  set  aside  both 
these  supposition s,  and  regard  the  epistle  of  James  as  written  quite 
apart  firom  any  intentional  bearing  on  those  of  Paul  ? 

This  last  opinion  seems  at  first   sight  rery  didicult  to   maintain, 

especially  %yhen  we  read  iu  the  epistle  to   the   llomans,  "  Therefore 

we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the 

UwV*  and  in  the  epistle  of  James,  "  Ye  see,  then,  how  that  by  works 

«man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith  only  /'t  or,  ag'^.in.  when   we   find 

James  alleging  in  favour  of  his  thesis  that  very  example  of  Abraham 

wluch  Paul  cites  in  favour  of  bis4    <^ii<^  ^i^l*  >t  that  of  llahab,  whom 

tic  author  of  the  epistle  to    the   Hebrews — certainly  a  disciple  of 

Paul — includes   in  his  great  enumeration^   of  the   heroes   of  faith 

under  the  ancient   eovcnant.     One   can   hardly  bo  much   surprised 

at  the  conclusion  to  wluch  Luther  was  driven  :   "  Many  have   toiled 

and  laboured  and  sweated  over  tliin  ciiistlc,  to  make  it  agree  with  that 

of  Paul,  as  Philip  Mclancbthon  speaks  of  it  in  the  Apology ;  but  not 

sincerely  :   for  these  two  things  arc  a  contrailictiun  in  terms  :  Faith 

nies:  Faith  docs  not  sate.     Wlioever  will  make  these  two  things 

a«;rte,  I  will  put  him  my  doctor's  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  give  myself 

Bp  for  a  madman." 

So  indeed  it  appears ;  yet  what  if  it  were  only  an  appearance  ? 
Tanl  and  James,  as  we  have  seen,  had  conferred  together  at  great 
length  on  this  subject  ;|1  and  the  diicusitioa  had  ended  in  a  solemn 
datp  of  the  hand,  attesting  the  unity  of  thought  and  work  which 
piinled  between  them.  Was  this  agreement  the  result  of  a  brief 
miiiinilerstanding,  to  he  followed  by  an  open  declaration  of  war  ? 
Thl»  is  hardly  credible. 

In  trying  to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  this  passage  of  James, 
ire  are  struck  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  three  crucial  terms  coutaiued 
in  it. — ■*  works,"  "  faith,"  *'  is  justified." — not  one  is  used  iu  the  same 
ttDie  as  in  the  apparently  contradictory  formula  of  St,  Paul.  That 
"faith,"  which  according  to  Jauics  cannut  save  while  it  remains 
sloDe,  is  a  mere  intellecttiul  pcrsuatiiuu  without  influence  ou  the 
Vart  or  the  will,  such  as  the  devils  themselves  |x)BseBs ;  while 
"failL"  in  the  mind  of  Paul  is  an  absolute  confidence  iu  the  Divine 
promise,  iu  virtue  of  which  a  man  casts  himself  wholly  on  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  submits  his  entire  being  to  the  Divine  influence.  The 
"works"  which  Jamca  requires  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
jutificatiou  are  not  works  done  without  faith  ;    they  are  works  by 
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tvhicli  he  liimscif  offers  to  "  show"  his  faith  ;*  they  are  such   ' 
an  the  ohcfiiencc  of  Abrahnm  in  the  sacrifice  of  Isane,  which  certainly 
was  not  an  obedience  apart  from  faith.     When  did  Poul  ever  declare 
«uch  -works  as  those  vain  or  BUperduoiis  ?      Docs  he  not  rather   aay 
that  wc  arc  "  created  in  Christ  Jcmw  unto  good    works,  which    OoAl 
hath  Ix^orc  onlaincd  that  wc  shouhl  walk  in  thcra?"t      The  works" 
of   which    Paul    spcnks    as    powerless   to  jnatify  are,  to  Tisc  his  own 
expression,  "the  works  of  the  law;"   that  is,  works  done  under  tl^M 
law,  apart  from  the  acceptance  of  the  promise  by  faitli,  with  the  vie*" 
of  therphy   escaping  punishment  and  meriting  reward.      In  defence 
of  works  of  this  description  St.  James  has  said  nothing  at  all.  ^^ 

The  term  '"  jnstification,"  again,  has  by  no  means  the  same  aigni-" 
ficance  for  the  two  authors.  As  used  by  James,  it  means  the  appro- 
bation of  God  resting  on  the  believer  whose  faith  takes  the  practical 
form  of  obedience.  God  approves  such  conduct,  and  bears  witness 
to  the  righteousness  of  Lim  who  pcracvcrcs  in  it.  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand,  applies  the  uotion  of  justiRcation  to  (he  moment  iu  which,  b; 
the  act  of  faith,  the  sinner  pa.«scs  from  a  state  of  condemnation  mt*1 
a  state  of  rceoticiliatlou.  With  James  it  is  a  question  of  remaining  in 
a  state  of  eulvation;  with  Paul  it  is  a  question  of  entering  it^two 
things,  the  conditions  of  which  are  iridcly  difTcrent.  For  white  Qod 
freely  acconU  His  grace^  He  looks  for  the  fruits  of  grace  received. 
Witness  the  strikiog  parable  of  the  unmerciful  debtor.^  If,  then, 
James  says  that  faith  alone  cannot  justify  without  works,  and  PanlH 
Bays  that  faith  juhtiiics  without  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  "faith"V 
Paul  means  something  different  from  the  "  faith"  of  James,  and  by 
"works"  something  different  from  the  "works"  of  James,  and  by 
"justification"  something  different  from  the  "justification"  of  James  ; 
one  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  clear — that  if  James  had  attempted  to  oppose 
his  teaching,  he  would  have  been  opposing  it  without  understauding 
it,  and  would,  in  fact,  have  been  beating  the  air.  This  really  iswiiat 
a  recent  critic  has  maintained,^ 

May  it  not,  however,  he  regarded  as  possible  that  James  did  intend 
to  guard  lii»  readers  against  the  moral  inconvcnientTi^s  that  might 
attach  to  Paul's  doctrine,  exaggerated  or  misunderstood  ?  But  he 
must  in  that  ease  have  spoken,  not  of  the  faith  in  one  (lod  which  the 
Christian  can  share  with  devils,  but  of  faitli  in  the  c:tpiation  of  the 
hlood  of  Christ,  which  is  the  basis  of  Paul's  teaching,!]  of' which  it  i» 
certainly  inneh  easier  to  make  a  pillow  of  scrurity.  Besides,  the 
exclusively  Judieo-Christian  churches  tu  which  James  addressed  him- 
self were  for  the  most  part  full  of  prejudice  and  hostility  against 
Paul ;  what  likelihood  is  there  that  Paul's  doctrine  could  hare  so  far 
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mide  its  vay  among  them  that  some  would  even  have  csrhed  it  to 
dtrcmcs? 

The  similaritir  of  expression   in  the  pasnagcs  wo  h&rc  just  qaoted 

(torn    the   too   authors  may   easily   mislead    us^  if  vc   fail   to  take 

account  of  the  aiitRccdents  which  explain   them.      A  century  and  a 

half  before  the  advcut  of  ChriNtiaiiity,  tlio  dyin^  Mattathiaa  exhorted 

his  Rona    iti   these  words :    "  Was  not  Abralmm   fuuml    faithful  in 

temptation,  and  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  rightcousncsa  ?"*    The 

"  tcmplatiou"  alluded  to  by  the  old  Jewish  hero  was  evidently  the 

sacriliee  of  Isaac ;  his  meaning  is,  therefore,   ideutieal  with  that  of 

James.      We  can  picture  to   ourselves  the   discussions  which   muat 

have  been   raised  in    the  Jewish   schools,   lon^  before  the  Christian 

era,  by  such  passages  as  "  He  (Abraham)  believed  in  the  Lord ;  and 

he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness  ;'^t  especially  when  compared 

with  otbcrSj  which  seemed  to  contradict  it,  such  as  the  promise  of 

God  to  Isaac  :  "In  thy  seed   shall   all   the   nations  of  the  earth  be 

blessed ;    because  that  Abraham   obeyed  My  voice,   and   kept   My 

charge^  My  commandments,  My  statutes,  and    My  lawa."J     There 

iihcrc  an  apparent  contradict  ton,  sure  to   attract  the  attention  and 

exercise  the  subtlety  of  the  Rabbins.      Such  discus.«ionH  did  actually 

tokc  place;    and   hence  the   aimnltancous   appearance,    among    the 

levpral  autbors  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the  notions  of  faith,  works, 

»imI  jiislificalion,  together  with   the  example  of  Abraham,  the  per- 

ntaeat  type  of  all  that  related  to  the  qaestion  of  salvation,  and  that 

of  Rihab,  who   occupied   iu   the   theocratic  history  a  place  iu  some 

lutt  parallel  to  that  of  Abraham,  as  being  the  fii'st  Geutile  won  over 

to  tlie  Jewish  faith  and  nation,  and  the  type  of  all  subsequent  pro- 

Kl)te«.     Taking  tliesc  circumstances  into  accouut,  there  is  uothiog 

to  lurprise  us  iu  the  common  use  of  these  expressions  and  illuatra- 

tioos,  and  nothing  to  lead    us  to  supjTOso  that  any  one  of  the  New 

Tntamcut  writers  who  employs  them  is  intentionally  alluding  to  the 

vorks  of  any  other  who  employs  them  also.      Yet  J  do  not  go  so  fur 

u  to  maintain   tliat  James  wrote  as  lie  did  without  having  even  an 

anjiaintancc  with  the  teaching  of  Paul.      Such  a  supposition  would 

im^ly  what  many  critics  have  maintained,  that  the  Kpistle  of  James 

vu  written   anterior  to   that   meeting  at  which  we  know  that  he 

pvnoaally  conferred  with  Paul  npou  tUis  very  subject ;  and  conse- 

qnently  that  his  epistle   is  the  oldest   part  of  the  New  Testament. 

Tliis  opinion  appears  to  me  for  many  reasons  untenable.      Is  it  not 

monj  natural  to  suppose  that  James,  amongst  his  own  congregations 

ofporely  Jewish  origin,  wholly  different   in  ideas  and  requirements 

froni  the  Geutile  churehcA  of  Paul,  simply  chose  to  keep  to  his  own 

appropriate  form  of  teaching,  and  to  combat  the  Jewish  prejudice  of  a 

ulTition  founded  on  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  truth,  apart  from  any 
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influeuce  on  the  moral  life  ?  In  such  a  controversy  be  must  bare 
knowti  liiinactf  thoroiiglily  at  one  with  Paul.* 

The  points  of  view  of  the  two  writers  raay  he  formulated  thus  : — ■ 
Faitli,  juHtification,  works — this  is  the  doctrine  of  Paul ;  faith,  works, 
justification — tbis  is  the  doritriiie  of  James.  Whence  comes  this 
difflTeiice?  P'rotn  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
Paul  uuderstaiuls  hy  justification  the  euLiantie  into  a  state  of  rccon- 
ciliatioD,  and  James  the  continuauce  in  it.  Hence  Paul  places  ju&ti- 
ficatioo  between  the  faith  which  is  imputed  as  righteousness  and  the 
works  wliich  arc  the  fruits  of  t!ic  Holy  Spirit  in  the  reconciled 
sinner.  Such  is  indeed  the  catural  order  of  spiritual  facts  nmongst 
all  who,  whether  like  Paul  or  like  tlic  Gentiles,  have  not  lived  from 
the  beginning  iu  the  faith  of  the  Divine  grace.  James  speaks,  oa 
the  other  Laud,  of  a  justltication  which  accompanies  the  believer 
throughout  his  Christian  career,  a  Divine  approbatiou  which  rests 
upon  him  from  first  to  last.  And  uatuialiy  so;  for  he  in  addressing 
those  who  were  iu  the  Covenant  to  begin  with,  and  whose  justilication 
cau  ouly  consist  iu  remutuing  iu  it.  Under  these  couditious  he 
uecessurlly  places  this  justifying  Diviue  approbatiou  after  both  faith 
and  works.  For  from  the  believer  God  expects  not  only  faith ;  Ho 
expects  a  faith  ciTicaciouB  in  good,  works.  Does  not  Paul  lumsclf 
also  speak  of  a  future  justification,  an  ultimate  absolution,  reserved 
for  those  who,  having  been  justified  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  shall  be 
also  sanctified  hy  participation  in  Tlis  life?  Let  any  one  who  doubts 
it  study  the  two  verses  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  l^pistle  to  the 
Romans,t  and  many  analogous  passages. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  there  is  room  iu  the  teaching  of  James  for 
the  initial  justification  of  Paul,^  aud  room  in  the  teaching  of  Paul 
for  the  continuous  justification  of  James.  The  second  without  the 
first  would  he  an  edifice  -without  a  foundation ;  the  first  without  the 
second  would  be  a  foundation  unfinished,  and  crumbling  soon  to 
ruia.§ 

As  a  yoang  Pharisee,  Paul  had  had  beforo  his  eyes  an  ideal  good — 
to  obtain  a  righteousaess  which  couhl  be  owned  and  accepted  by  God. 
'This  ideal  good  he  had  found  only  in  the  work  of  Christ,  aud  by 
faith  in  His  exjiiatory  sacrifice.  This  was  the  pearl  of  great  price 
which  enriched  the  wliole  of 'his  after  life;  and  when  his  career  was 
•ending,  and  it  only  remained  for  him  to  be  poured  out  na  a  libation 
upon  his  ofTcring,  the  Church  of  the  Guntilea,  thin  eternal  jewel  still 
glittered  before  his  eyes,  and  he  wrote  to  Iiis  disciple: — "1  have 
ifioisbed  my  course ;  I  have  kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  tlic  Lord,  the  righteous 
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judge,  (ball  give  me  at  that  day."*  Such  was  the  uaity  of  this 
man's  Life,  heroic  in  actioa  aad  ia  thought;  theTrord  Righteousness 
lums  up  the  whole. 


There  is  an  idea  which  rises  above  that  of  work,  and  even  above 
that  of  righteousness,  and  which  uoderliea  that  of  glory — the  idea 
of  life.  It  ia  in  the  deep  and  mysterioas  domain  of  life  tliat  the 
Dtkioa  between  God  and  the  soul  is  consummated.  Among  the  four 
chief  rcprcacntati%-ca  of  primitive  Christianity  there  was  one  to 
whose  mind  the  riches  of  salration  given  to  us  in  Christ  appeared 
emphatically  under  this  aspect  of  Life.  That  one  was  the  Apostle 
John. 

We  shall  the  better  understand  the  true  character  of  this  "  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,"  whose  portrait  haabeeu  so  often  ill  drawn,  if  we 
study  the  picture  given  iu  Josephus  of  the  Oalileaa  populatiou  at 
tbc  time  of  our  Lord.  "  The  Galileans  are  wiirlike  from  their  very 
childhood ;  no  fear  restrains  them.  The  whole  of  the  laud  is  uudcr 
cultivation,  no  part  beiug  allowed  to  remaiu  harreu."  This  cutcr- 
priuDg,  ambitious,  aud  cveu  bellicose  ardour  of  the  Galilean  tempera- 
mcni  might  find  its  scope  in  very  diflcrcnt  directions^  and  iu  regioua 
iDure  or  less  profound.  Iu  the  sensitive  uattirc,  tbc  quick  imagina- 
Uoa,  the  contemplative  intellect,  the  pious  heart  uf  John^  aspirations 
may  bare  been  awakened  at  the  teudcrcst  age  to  wbicb  nothing  in 
his  surroundings  could  fully  rcspoud.  He  had  an  iudustriuus  fatber, 
a  mother  of  ardeut  and  enthusiastic  temperament,  like  himself,  a 
brotber  who  shared  hts  spiritunl  needs.  But  his  heart  aspired  to 
nothing  less  than  that  supreme  good  which  has  no  name  in  human 
tanguagc — or  which  can  be  summed  up  only  in  this  word — Life. 

This  life  he  found  at  length  in  the  life  of  another,  in  whom  he 
felt  the  pulsation  of  the  Divine  life  itself,  and  with  whose  spirit  his 
own  fused  at  once.  "  It  was  the  tenth  hour,"  he  tells  us,  recalling 
that  fimt  contact ;  "  aud  tbcy  abode  with  him  that  day."  That 
day  aud  that  bour  became  to  bim  a  perpetual  present.  There  are 
momeuts  wbicb  arc  concentrations  of  eternity  ;  the  whole  pleuitude 
of  the  JDivtue  life  may  be  communicated  in  a  single  word,  a  single 
look.  "He  saw  and  believed."  The  spring  was  found,  and  from 
that  moment  his  thirst  was  quenched.  Leaning  on  the  bosom  of 
that  Master  whose  friend  he  had  become,  he  felt  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  the  supreme  good ;  he  felt  that  he  rested  on  tbc  boiiom  of 
tiod.  Who  can  wonder  that  after  three  such  ycara  he  had  no 
higher  thought  than  to  live  in  that  Christ  in  whom  he  had  found 
the  secret  of  dwelling  in  God?  "Tliut  which  was  from  the  bcgin- 
■isg,  wbicb  we  have  heard,  wliiob  wc  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 
vhich  we  hare  looked  upon  and  our  hands  hare  handled  of  the  word 
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of  life — (for  tlie  life  vas  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it^  and  bear 
witness,  aud  show  unto  you  that  eternal  life  which  was  with  the 
Father,  aad  was  maiufealed  uuto  us)- — tliat  which  we  have  seeu  and 
heard  declare  we  unto  you."*  ■ 

It  is  not  till  (juitc  latc»  ami  after  the  destruction  of  Jcrusalcro, 
that  John  it|>pcur8  ou  the  sccuc  of  history  as  tn  active  apostle.  The 
original  mititiouary  work  was  already  accomplished.  Among  Jews 
and  GentiU^!;  the  Church  was  foiiiideil,  and  the  miiiintr^*  of  the 
elders  crcrywhcrc  established.  Tlic  Lord  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
seven  goUlcu  cundlcsticUs,  and  tho  seven  stars  burned  in  His  band. 
But  one  task  yet  remained  to  the  apostolatc — that  of  raising  Ibc 
primitive  Christians  to  a  perfect  manhood,  aud  the  Church  to  tho 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  ;t  and  this  work  felt 
entirely  to  John.  It  was  his  mission  in  Asia  Mitior  which  com- 
pleted the  work  of  his  colleagues.  It  has  beeu  said  that  "  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  Clmstian  Chureli  was  no  longer  in  Jeru- 
salem, nor  even  in  Rome;  it  was  at  Ephcsus/'t  I''rom  this  central 
position  Joha  commanded  the  whole  iictd  of  battle,  from  Antioch  to 
Home,  and  could  communicate  the  impulse  to  the  whole  army. 

The  l^'athers  who  speak  of  las  sojourn  at  Ephosus  describe  bim  08 
Tiaitiog  and  organizing  the  churches,  ap|)ointing  and  directing  tho 
bishops,  and,  like  his  Master,  extending  bis  personal  core  to  the 
lowest  of  sinners.  But  it  is  not  his  pastoral  activity  that  concerns 
na  berc,  but  rather  bis  peculiar  legacy  to  the  Church — the  portion 
of  the  Christian  inheritance  which  he  bad  most  intimately  appro- 
priated, and  which  it  was  his  commission  to  transmit  to  us.  This  is 
contained  in  the  five  Johannic  writings  which  form  part  of  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament. 

I  am  aware  that  very  few  theologians  now  attribute  all  the  five  to 
the  same  author.  Criticism  began  by  opposiug  the  Gospel  to  the 
Apocalypse,  aud  putting  this  dilemma :  "  Either  the  Gospel  is  by 
St,  John,  and  the  Apocalypse  by  some  one  else,  or  vice  Vifrtd  '," 
whereas,  when  one  goL's  to  the  huLtom  of  things,  without  allowing  _ 
oneself  to  be  misled  by  a  difference  of  form  uecessilated  by  tbef 
nature  of  the  two  subjects,  one  cannot  help  seciug  that  the  two 
books  Gt  together  like  the  two  halves  of  a  fruit.  Then  the  scalpel 
baa  penetrated  a  little  further.  A  cuntradictiou  is  shown  between 
the  Gospel  and  the  lirst  Epistle,  and  the  identity  of  their  parentage 
is  deuied,  when  a  single  glance  is  enough  to  prove  them  twia 
brothers  t  We  are  thus  confronted  with  three  ditfereut  Johns, 
among  whom  we  have  to  decide  which  is  the  true  one,  or  whether, 
indeed,  the  true  one  is  any  one  of  the  three.  Finally,  in  the  two 
shorter  Epistles,  already  suspected  by  the  early  Churcb>  a  fourth  sod 
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even  a  fifth  hand  has  been  discrrned.  But,  notwithstanding  thj 
jusaalt^i  of  the  Titans,  Jupiter  remained  firm  on  Olympus,  with  the 
thunder  in  hia  hands;  and  I  have  a  strong  impression  that,  nhcn 
the  critieal  eyelone  whicli  is  now  passing  over  us  has  spent  itself, 
John  will  be  found  sitting  quietly  in  his  place,  irith  hiji  three  chief 
m&nnscripts,  at  any  rate,  safe  in  his  grasp. 

But,  dealing  for  one  moment  with  this  questloa  as  a  serious  oue, 
I  Bud  amoag  these  three  portions  of  the  n^ork  of  John  the  deep 
connection  of  a  common  intuition.  This  identity  of  thouglit  is 
betrayed  by  an  expression  \yhich  might  almost  appear  accidental,  but 
vhtch  really  possesses  a  profound  significance,  and  makes  these  three 
boolu,  in  ctlcct,  the  three  diristoua  of  a  trilogy.  In  these  three 
books,  and  in  these  three  alone,  we  find  Cbrist  xpukcn  of  under 
Ihe  aamc  of  "  Tiie  M'ord."  It  is  almost  equiralent  to  a  common 
•ignature,* 

Before  the  apiwanmcc  of  the  Grwpcl  of  John,  the  Church  already 
possessed  a  detailed  acquaintance  Triih  the  acta  and  tenchin;;  of 
Jesus,  ond  a  knowledge  of  His  person  as  ruvcilcd  under  the  titles  of 
Son  of  Man  and  Sou  of  God,  which  reflected  the  two  Kidcs  of  His 
nature.  But  she  had  not  yet  received  Him  under  that  name  of 
The  Word,  by  which  John  cndcaToure<l  to  express  the  deepest 
nrstery  of  His  being,  His  eternal  relation  with  God.  This  name 
'ohn  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  from  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself, 
■for  it  never  appears  in  his  record  of  his  Master's  direct  teaching. 
He  seems  rather  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  some  allusion,  perha^js,  to  the  speculations  of  hit 
ovu  day,  in  order  to  sum  up,  uudcr  this  striking  form,  all  the 
testimony  he  had  received  fruiu  the  uioutb  of  Jesus,  as  to  His 
cxiateace  with  the  Father  before  Hia  advcut  ou  earth.  And  then, 
in  the  loftiest  sentence  ever  penned  by  human  band — "  The  H'urd 
was  made  flesh" — he  unvcUcd  the  fuU  bubliiuity  of  that  fact  of  the 
IncarnatioD  which  his  predecessors  had  already  described  iu  detail. 
It  WIS  Uiia  which  made  one  uf  the  fathers  of  the  Churcht  declare 
bile  the  other  evangelists  had  written  "  the  corporal  things" 
{i^.,  the  external  things)  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  Jobu  hod  written 
*'the  spiritual  Gospel."  The  nuiou  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  the 
infinite  and  the  finite,  of  God  and  man,  historically  consummated  in 
Christ,  this  is  the  culminating  point  of  history,  in  which  thought 
aad  fact  blend  for  ever.  By  this  conception  the  appearing  of  Christ 
it  exhibited  in  all  its  grandeur.  It  is  ibis  Gospel  of  John  which  for 
tW  fine  time  brings  np  to  its  true  level  the  knowledge  of  the  person 
of  Christ  in  the  Christian  Church. 

S«ch  being  the  work  of  his  gospel,  the  work  of  his  epistle  is  closely 
eottccted    with   it.      Dealing   with   Churches   which    had    already' 
•  Jakai.1;  1  Jolui  i.  1;  B«v.  six.  13.  i  Clflca«nt  of  AlcundrU. 
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attained  to  some  degree  of  spiritual  maturity,  but  iu  which  tlicre  was 
still  much  to  desire  in  the  waj"  of  holiness,  and  more  particularly 
of  tjrotherly  love,  lie  here  depicts  what  the  Christiaa  should  be  who 
haa  received  iuto  hituaelf  by  faith  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  puts  tbe 
Church  on  her  guard  against  a  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ 
which,  by  denying  the  reality  of  His  incarnatioUj  was  undermining 
at  its  very  foundation  the  Christian  obligation  of  the  sanctific&tion  of 
the  Hcsh.  Tbe  epistle  thus  raises  to  its  full  height  the  ideal  of 
Christian  sanctity  springing  from  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Soa 
of  God. 

But  the  Christian  is  not  an  isolated  indiridual ;  he  is  the  member 
of  a  society.  To  this  society,  this  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head 
ond  believers  are  the  members,  John  devotes  his  third  work,  the 
Apocalypse.  The  Church  is  not  simply  a  medium  through  which  the 
believer  passes  in  hi.i  pilgrimage  from  this  world  to  a  better;  it  i& 
an  organism  which  has  its  own  history,  its  origin,  its  development, 
its  end.  It  is  the  essential  crisis,  not,  as  has  been  often  represented, 
the  particular  facti  of  this  development,  which  John  contemplates  iu 
the  prophetic  vision  of  the  Apocalypse.  lie  sees  the  glorified  Lamh 
of  God  calling  the  Gentile  world  to  snlration  by  the  preaching  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel,  as  once,  during  His  earthly  sojourn,  he  had  seca 
Him  call  the  elect  people  of  God.  But  this  appeal  meets  with  the 
same  reifistaoco  and  the  same  hostility  among  the  Gentiles  as  hereto- 
fore amutig  the  Jews.  He  witnesses  tbu  series  uf  eha&tisuuieut» 
which  follow,  but  which  fail  to  subdue  the  hardness  of  the  Gentile 
heart,  till  thia  satauic  revolt  of  humanity  against  God  couccutratcs 
itself  iu  the  person  of  Auti-Christ,  and  the  uppresttcd  Church  sinka^ 
as  at  a  new  Golgotha,  to  rise  again  triumphant  ou  the  moruiug  of  a 
new  Ka^ter.  It  is  tbe  tragedy  of  Jesus  in  Israel  reproduced  iu  tbe 
story  of  the  Church  among  the  Gentiles.  Having  given  to  tbe  ChurcU 
tbe  noblest  eoneeption  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  tbe  life  of  the 
individual  believer,  John  leaves  to  ber  in  the  ApocalypH:  the  grandest 
revelation  of  herself  and  of  her  destiny  in  time  and  iu  eternity. 
His  teaehing  is  thus  the  consummation  on  all  its  essential  points  of 
Cliristian  knowledge,  or,  if  one  may  use  the  expression,  of  the 
Ciirislian  yvi'tat^.  As  Mr.  Julios  says,  iu  bis  admirable  book,t 
"  The  teaching  of  eternal  life,  though  contained  in  all  the  books  oC 
the  Xcw  Testament,  is  nevci'thclcss  tlic  distinctive  feature  of  St. 
John.  He  dncUsou  it  with  a  perseverance  wbicb  makes  it  the  one 
idea  of  his  gospel,  epistles,  and  revelation.  In  each  of  his  writinga 
lie  shows  us,  UEider  a  dillcrcut  form,  the  working  of  this  same  life, 
tirst  in  tlic  incarnate  Clihst,  thcu  iu  the  believer,  and  finally  in  the 
course  of  human  history."  The  work  which  it  was  given  to  Peter 
to  initiate  waa  thus  brought  by  John  to  its  final  consummatioD. 
•  Ecv.  xiv.  a.  i  "The  N«w  Mm,"'  pp.  8,  0. 
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At  firat  setting  out^  I  placed  these  four  chosen  ones  of  the  Lord, 
as  it  were,  in  two  divisions;  the  oiie,  consisting  of  Jaraea  aod  Peter, 
cliDgiDg  more  closely  to  the  Old  Tcstaraent ;  and  the  otherj  consisting 
of  Paul  and  Jobu,  eatabUshed  more  completely  on  tlic  basis  of  the 
New.  One  might  with  equal  approitriateuesa  divide  them  in  another 
vay.  For  Paul  and  James  arc  dominated  by  one  and  tlic  same 
idea,  that  of  a  divine  Order  ;  while  Peter  and  John  together  exhibit 
the  idea  of  a  divine  Energy.  The  "  works"  of  Jamca  are  the  divine 
order  in  practice ;  the  "  RighteonsncM*'  of  Paul  is  the  divine  order 
fulfilled  by  grace.  The  "  Life"  of  John  i*  the  divine  energy  in  it» 
inward  working  ;  the  "  glory"  of  Peter  is  the  same  energy  in  its  out- 
ward manifestation.  Or  the  original  arrangement  may  be  altogether 
rcTeraed,  and  James  and  Peter  placed  side  by  side  in  the  foremost 
rank.  For  it  may  be  observed  that  wliile  Paul  and  JohQ  stop  at 
tlie  meoM,  then  two  press  forward  to  the  end.  For  what  else  is 
the  free  justification  proclaimed  by  Puul  than  au  iudispeusable  means 
for  the  realization  of  the  active  cbcdieucc  required  by  James  ?  Aud 
what  else  is  the  inward  life  which,  as  John  teuvhes  us,  is  derived 
from  commuuiou  with  Christ  than  the  condition  precedent  of  that 
glory  to  which  Peter  aspirey  as  the  crown  of  salvation  ? 

Sncfa,  ic  appears  to  me^  are  the  psychological  steps  in  the  scale  of 
MlTiktiun,  as  we  consider  it  in  its  fulness  and  in  its  essence.  At  its 
bue  lies  the  justittcatiou  dcscril>ed  by  Paul.  Fur  what  goud  is 
possililo  to  man  until,  by  this  way  of  recuneiliationj  he  has  found 
and  repoisesscil  his  God?  Keconciled  with  Goil,  he  lias  fellowship 
with  the  Father  nnd  the  Son,  and  has  eternal  life.  In  this  intimate 
anion  with  Christ,  as  a  branch  abiding  in  the  Vine,  he  bears  the 
fruit  of  good  works ;  and  thus,  through  conflict  and  suffering,  he 
fnaes  forward  to  eternal  glory.  "  Oh,  unfathomable  work  !  Oh, 
mlooked-for  benefits  !"  erics  the  moat  eloquent  of  the  Christian 
rathon  of  the  second  century,*  as  he  contemplates  the  work  of 
nlratiou  iu  its  fulness.  Ves,  and  what  a  wonderful  distribution  of 
it4  energies  among  those  whose  writings  were  to  reveal  it  to  tho 
vorldl 


I*  it  altogether  beneath  tlie  dignity  of  the  subject  to  draw,  in 
oondiuioD,  au  illustrutiou  from  the  field  of  pliy  si  co-psychology  ? 
Nature  and  grace  proceed  from  the  same  autlior,  and  the  gifts  of  the 
oac  are  associated  with  the  predispositions  of  the  other.  The  old 
pTcbology  hail  a  theory,  not  much  regarded  iiow-a-days,  of  the  four 
Impcramenta.  It  was  admitted  that  in  actual  life  the  characteristic 
elements  of  these  four  temperaments  were  generally  found  iu  com- 
Uaation,  so  that  no  individual  could  be  said  to  represent  iitie  type 
cidagiTeljj  bat  it  was  not  unusual  for  one  element  to  have  a 

*  The  Author  o(  tli«  letter  to  Dio^astDi. 
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marked  preponderance  over  the  reat.     I«  it  straining  (lie   point  too 
far  1o  suggest  ihat  ire  find  in  Jame!<  tlie   calm  and  stedfast  patience 
of  the  pblcgmatiu  temperameDt;  in  Peter  the  iinijctuons   but  inter- ^ 
mittciit  ai-dour  of  the  sangnine;  in   Fatil,  the  intrepid   energir  andfl 
pciictratiiif;  vigour  of  tlic  choleric  ;   anil  in  Johii    the  contemplative 
wealth,  prolundity,  and  delicacy  of  the  melancholic?     The  two  last  ^ 
certainly  tciKl  to   mingle  in  various   proportions   and   produce   thftf 
happiest  comhinations.     It  u*a»  doubtless  thus  »ith  Paul  and  John. 

But  irithout  dwelling  on  what  may,  after  all,  he  only  a  play  of 
the  imagination,  we  may  sugfEest  a  more  solid  comparison,  drEwn 
from  the  {spiritual  domaiu  itself,  and  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
wc  owe  to  M.  Thiersch.  "  If,"  he  says,  ju  speaking  of  the  character  _ 
of  St.  James,  "  we  find  ia  him  neither  the  didactic  gifts  of  the  H 
doctor,  iior  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  powerful  erangelist,  nor 
the  depth  of  the  prophetic  insight,  we  do,  on  the  other  hand,  discern 
in  him  the  distinctive  features  of  the  pastoral  character."  He  dearly 
alludes  in  this  passage  to  the  four  ministries  enumerated  by  St.  Paul 
after  that  of  the  aimstles — "  prophets,  evangelists,  pastora,  and 
teachers."*  Of  the  four  servants  of  the  Church  wlioni  we  have  just 
been  passing  iu  review,  we  have  In  Peter  the  pioneer  of  Evangchsta, 
io  Paul  the  learned  and  sagacious  Doctor,  in  John  the  eagle-eyed 
Prophet,  and  in  Jaiuci;  the  faithful  and  laborious  Pastor.  Wc  refer, 
of  course,  only  to  a  preponderance  of  function;  each  to  a  certain 
extent  fulfilleil  all.     This  is  especially  true  of  the  apostle  Paul.  h 

These  comparifions  may,  however,  appear  somewhat  forced ;  and  I J 
lay  no  great  slrcsa  upon  them.  1  will,  in  concluding,  put  only  one 
question.  Whence  comca  it  that,  of  all  the  fishermen  of  Bethsaida, 
these  two  still  claim  our  attention  ?  Why  arc  they  not  buried  in 
the  hlankncss  of  oblivion,  like  so  many  others,  their  equals,  whoee 
bodies  sleep  beside  the  Lake  of  Galilee?  How  is  it  that  a  single 
artisan  of  the  small  town  of  Nazareth  is  now,  ia  the  nineteenth 
century,  brought  forward  as  the  subject  of  a  psychological  study,  and 
BoE  leit  forgotten  among  the  forgotten  generations  that  people 
its  little  eemctery  ?  ^Yhy  has  not  Paul  himself,  after  casting  a 
brief  Inatrc  on  the  rabbinical  controversies  at  Jerusalem — perbapa 
after  succeeding  Gamaliel  as  the  bead  of  his  school,  or  even  rising 
to  the  office  of  High  Priest—become  a  mere  name  in  an  historical 
dictionary,  a  shadowy  personality  in  the  uarrow  circles  of  the  erudite  ? 
How  is  it  that  he  yet  remaius  to  s^eak  with  an  author  of  the  latterj 
part  of  the  first  centurj-  or  the  hoginiiing  of  the  second,  "in  th( 
synagogues  of  ihc  Gcniilcs  as  a  pleasant  melody  in  the  mouth  of  al 
nnhl  the  fulness  of  time  ?"t 

It  is  not   by  the  force   and   IVeahnew  of  it«  voieea,  nor  by  tl 
ftdroitne^ts  of  its  execution,  that  this  apostolic  choir  aitracts  liateac 
•  Eph.  IT.  It.  t  Twitaniento  ni  llie  Twelve  Patriard* 
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eren  at  tbe  present  daf;  it  is  by  the  subject  of  iis  song — Kedcmp- 
tion,  the  Redeemer.  It  is  the  Suvionr  Uimaclf  who,  liring  in  these 
men  *n(\  revealing  throngh  them,  in  four  distinct  forms,  the  fulness 
of  His  work  and  His  gloryj  has  giren  to  their  voices  that  heavenly 
tone  of  which  from  age  to  age  the  world  has  never  wearied.  Who 
could  have  foretold  to  the  niUcIs,  the  Shamroais,  the  Gamaliels,  and 
all  tbe  illtutrious  doctors  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  their  voices  would 
pass  away  without  leaving  an  echo  behiud,  wliile  those  of  the  igno* 
rant  Galileans  brought  up  before  their  tribunal  should  Gil  tbe  world 
(o  the  end  of  time  ?  Yet  Jesus  had  foretold  it.  "  What  I  tell  you 
in  darkness."  lie  said  to  His  disciples,  "  that  speak  ye  in  light ;  and 
what  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops."*  It 
waa  Bcrcssary,  says  St.  Paul,  that  this  treasure  should  be  given  to 
the  world  in  earthen  vessels,  "that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may 
be  of  God  and  not  of  us."  ^  He  that  glorietb,  let  him  glory  in  the 
Lord." 

For  He  it  is  who  hath  made  these  little  ones  so  strong  that  they 
kAve  subjected  the  world  to  Him.  Aud  if  there  was  among  them 
one  who  possessed  any  strength  of  his  own,  it  was  but  whcti  he  was 
braised  and  broken  that  he  couhl  be  fitted  for  the  Master's  use.  For 
He  is  too  great  to  need  the  service  of  other  instruments  than  those 
Thorn  He  has  lifted  out  of  the  dust. 

F.    QODET. 
*  itakt.  X.  27.    Campsre  the  veraiou  o(  Luke  xii.  3. 
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ON  the  ftisumption  of  the  direct  control  of  British  India  by  the 
Crown,  a  proclaniRtion  was  read  aloud,  translated  into  cvciy 
language  of  the  country,  at  every  station  iu  ludia,  ou  November  1, 
1858,  aud  in  the  proclamation  were  these  words  : — "  And  it  is  our 
further  ivjll  that,  so  far  as  may  be,  oar  subjects  of  whatever  race  or 
creed,  be  freely  and  im|)artiiilly  admitted  to  oflices  in  our  service, 
the  duties  of  whieli  they  may  lie  qualitied  by  their  education,  ability, 
and  integrity^  duly  to  discharge." 

This  was  a  direct  promise  to  throw  open  to  tlic  natives  of  India 
all  oflices.  It  was  solemnly  and  deliberately  made  ou  an  occaKion 
of  monieritouH  character;  it  waa  rccogniKcd  as  a  just  and  suitable 
undertaking  to  make  at  a  time  when  conciliation  was  so  necessary, 
and  when  it  was  obvious  that,  if  J^ritish  rule  was  to  continue  iu 
India,  it  must  be  based  nomewhat  further  on  the  affection  and  the 
assistaucc  of  the  natives  of  India.  'J'he  personal  povcrument  insti- 
tuted by  the  Company  had  crumbled  away  throughout  the  North- 
west, where  it  bad  been  most  completely  organized.  Thai  govern- 
ment was  one  of  energetic  European  oflSciaU  imposing  alien  rule  on 
au  unsympathetic  population,  who  took  advantage  of  a  military  in- 
sorrcction  to  shake  it  off,  until  again  couquered  by  armies  from  the 
Puujab  and  from  the  sea.  So  completely  was  the  system  of  personal 
government  by  Kurupeans  felt  to  have  failed,  that  promiucut  among 
the  pledges  made  by  the  Crown  to  the  people  of  India  was  oue  to 
throw  open  oQiccs  to  British  subjects  of  whatever  race  and  creed.  It 
may  be  thought  that  tbi.s  pledge  has  been  fuIHIled.  Uut  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  now  passed  by,  and  still  throughout  British  India, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  almost  every  post  of  emolument,  profit, 
and  dignity  is   held  by  Kuropeans.     To  the  natives  are  relegated  the 
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inferior  ofliceii — these,  indeed,  they  universally  fill.  The  posts  of 
.re  responsibility  arc  practically  eonfined  to  Kumpcana.  Some- 
tKin^,  howercr,  was  done  from  the  very  first  for  the  natives.  Appoint- 
ments in  the  Civil  Service  were  thrown  open  to  competition  by 
examination.  A  few  natives,  hardly  foriniug  one  per  cent,  nponthc 
Dnmbers  in  the  service  at  one  time,  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
Appointments.  But  the  cxarainntions  were  in  England,  and  any 
native  who  succeeded  in  passing  was  (Iciiationalized  in  great 
metAnrc  by  his  journey  to  England  and  his  residence  there.  His  caste 
wi*  gone,  aud  much  of  his  influence  with  it.  The  numbers  of 
natives  appointed  to  the  Civil  Service  in  this  manner  might  be 
counted  ou  the  fingers.  Practically  only  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  can  obtain  any  of  the  higher  ci>-il  appointments  in  India, 
except  a  few  military  men  whose  connections  with  those  in  higU 
place  enable  them  to  ohtaiu  a  footing  in  the  ofiQcial  hierarchy, 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  people  iu  Euglaud  uudcretaud  what 
arc  the  duties  of  the  Civil  Service.  But  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotlaud  were  governed  by  a 
OoTemor-General  in  London— say,  by  a  Turk,  with  a  council  of 
Turks,  and  Turks  for  heads  of  departments,  and  a  Turkish  High 
Cotirt  of  Justice,  issuing  orders  to  Turkish  prefects  for  each  county 
— to  a  Turkish  commissioner  at  York,  a  Turkish  judge  at  Norwich, 
a  Turkish  magistrate  at  Belfast,  or  a  Turkish  engineer  at  Aberdeen ; 
BO  Englishman,  Irishman,  or  Scotchman  being  employed,  not  only  in 
the  higher  executive  and  judicial  offices,  but  in  offices  connected  with 
local  administration — let  this  he  imagined,  and  an  accurate  picture 
of  lodian  administration  will  he  obtained.  All  India  is  held  in  the 
iron  grasp  of  Europeans.  All  natives  are  excluded  from  any  impor- 
tant part  iu  the  administration.  Blatrtct  magistrates,  district  judges, 
secretaries  to  Government,  are  rarely  or  never  natives  of  the  country. 
There  exists  a  government  absolutely  of  natives  by  Kiu'opcans.  I 
extremely  doubt  if  such  aa  extraordinary  spectacle  has  ever  been 
seen  in  the  world  before.  My  experience  tells  mc  nothing  of  it, 
tbongh  perhaps  Spanish  administration  iu  America  might  form  a 
precedent  Uiat  few  would  care  to  quote.  Roman  administration 
was  more  liberal.  The  Mahommcdau  rulers  of  India  did  not  disdain 
Hindu  adminiatrators.  The  Norman  comiuerors  of  England  left  to 
the  English  their  indigenous  courts.  But  Englinhmcn  for  many 
yean  past  have  reserved  for  themselves  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
admioistrntion  of  India,  aud  have  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  the 
cnly  people  who  are  unfit  to  exercise  any  power  in  India  are  the 
natives  themselves.  Some  might  see  in  such  an  organization  as  thia 
I  ttrong  proof  that  rule  by  the  English  is  nut  eminently  satisfactory, 
if  00  Dative  can  be  entrusted  with  power. 

Thii  itate  of  thiugs  was  to  have  been  brought  to  ao  end  by  the 
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Queen's  [iroclamatioiij  and  hy  the  iiistituttou  of  selection  by  compe- 
tition. A  few  natives  were  admitted  by  competition  to  the  cliarmed 
circle  of  the  coTCiiantcd  Civil  Service.  Ho|)CS  were  rising  high  that 
before  long  oflicialism  would  be  thoroughly  leavened  by  au  admixture 
of  native  blood  amongst  ita  members.  At  last  young  India  was  to 
find  a  career  and  a  voice — young  India  invigorated  with  the  free  spirit 
£i  the  West,  and  enriehed  by  Western  learning,  tpas  to  preside  ia 
courts  of  justice  and  fully  execute  the  decrees  of  Government.  Soon 
this  dream  ended.  After  cnlting  for  opinions  from  India  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  Belection  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  age  of  the  candidates,  and  after  finding  that  the 
great  bulk  of  opinion  was  favourable  to  the  existing  system,  and  that 
the  preponderance  was  strongly  averse  to  any  reduction  of  age,  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  though  no 
complaint  had  been  made  hy  the  Indian  Government,  and  without 
any  strong  rcflHon  for  the  change,  rednced  the  age  of  admission 
to  the  service  by  two  years,  and  thereby  rendered  it  perfectly 
impossible  for  native  Indian  parents  to  send  home  their  children 
at  so  early  an  age,  to  undergo  the  perils  of  London  life  and  the 
risks  of  success  in  a  competitive  examination.  Thus  entry  to  the 
covcnautcd  Civil  Senice  was  closed  to  natives  through  the  door 
of  competition.  Still  a  means  of  admission  remained.  It  was  pos- 
sible, under  a  particular  statute,  for  the  Government  to  appoint 
natives  to  posts  held  by  mcmbLTs  of  the  Civil  Service.  Some  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  statute.  Dut  not 
from  among  the  class,  unless  I  nm  wrongly  informed,  who  would  pro- 
bably  have  been  successful  in  open  competition,  and  who  arc  so  plain- 
spoken  in  the  press,  but  from  among  members  of  families  having 
traditionary  relations  with  Indian  administration.  Such  appoint* 
menta  as  these  are  mere  drops  in  the  oceau.  They  satisfy  neither 
the  European  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  to  whom  the  gentlemen 
appointed  appear  interlopers,  nor  the  Europeauizcd  natives,  nor  the 
bulk  of  the  people  at  large. 

Tbe  existing  system  of  administration  is  suited  only  to  the  rule 
of  foreigners.  The  magistrate-collector,  supreme  executive  officer 
in  his  district,  is  invested  with  the  immense  powers  that  he  bos, 
as  a  European  in  whom  implicit  conBdcnec  can  be  placed,  that 
those  powers  will  be  exercised  for  the  maintenance  of  British  rule. 
The  district  judge,  moreover,  is  a  foreigner  who  is  appointed 
to  carry  out  a  highly  artificial  and  foreign  scheme  of  juria- 
pmdence.  It  may,  for  definite  reasons  of  State,  be  necessary  to 
place  such  great  powers  in  Enropcan  bands.  But  those  same 
reasons  of  State  might  forbid  wise  legislators  to  confide  tbcm  to 
hands  in  which  less  implicit  confidence  can  be  placed.  It  is,  T 
btful  question  whether  it  is  well  to  confide  them  in  the 
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liands  of  natives  who  have  not  had   a   distinctly  European   traioing, 

and  whose  associationB  arc  not  Kiiropcan.     It  is  much  to  he  ilouhted 

whether  the  "natives  at  large  will  prefer  to  sec  fcUow-eouutryuien  iu 

the  despotic  position   rceo^izcd   as  suitable  for  EuropcauD.     There 

■re  Diany  who  tliink  that  the  powers  are  too  great  cveu  for  European 

officers  to  wield,  who  are  perfectly  independent  of  local  and  family 

ioflueuces.     But  most  people  iroiUd^  I  think,  doubt  wlicther  it  would 

be  well  j)*rmaucnily  to  administer  India  through  a  ncrviue  of  native 

aviliaus,  constituted  as  the  service  now  is.     The   lirst   eonsideratioa 

of  Indian  administrators  must  be  the  safety  of  British  rule,  and  to 

ensure  this,  the  ultimate   source   of  power  must   be   in  Europeans, 

Sotue  district  ofiicers  may  be  natives,  with   great   advantage,  but  it 

would  be  as  absurd  to  give  over  the  w/toU  control  of  the  eouutr}'  to 

natives,  as  it  would  be  tg  officer  the  British  army  with    Sikhs   and 

Gkoorkas. 

One  reason  why  it  it  impossible  to  abolish  European  adminis- 
tration in  India,  is  the  constant  influx  of  British  capital  to  ludia. 
Tea,  indigo,  jute,  opium,  oil-seeds,  wheat,  rice,  and  a  score  of  other 
staples  of  Indian  agriculture,  are  grown  for  the  European  markctfl, 
aud  are  paid  for  by  European  capitalists.  The  sums  invested  iu 
Indian  trade  would  rcprcBcut  a  fabulous  sum  if  stated.  The  whole 
inland  trade  of  the  country,  on  its  waterways,  its  railways,  and  its 
Toads,  is  controllwl  by  the  European  miirkets ;  and  it  is  inconceivable 
"that  any  European  ruler  of  the  country  would  knowingly  sacrifice 
Iho  control  now  possessed  by  England,  and  thereby  prejudice  the 
^peacc  and  welfare  of  the  countrj'.  At  the  same  lime,  it  is  equally 
important,  in  order  to  ensure  peace  and  welfare,  to  render  British 
capital  sate,  and  to  secure  fully  British  interests  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  happiness  of  the  people  at  large),  that  justice  and  equity  should 
reign,  that  pledges  made  should  be  kept,  and  that  persons,  whether 
natives  or  others,  once  admitted  to  the  administration  should  be 
fully  trostcd.  Let  it  be  known  that,  as  the  Brahmin  enjoys  no 
advantage  before  the  law  which  may  not  be  enjoyed  by  a  person  of 
the  lowest  caste,  so,  as  between  European  and  native  officers  of 
equal  rank,  no  invidious  distinctions  shall  prevail,  and  that  the 
native  admitted  where  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  a  post  hitherto 
occupied  by  a  European,  shall,  unless  good  cause  exist  to  the  con- 
trary, be  in^'csted  with  similar  powers  to  those  the  European  ofGcer 
would  hare  wielded. 

We  have  thus  come  to  the  point  which  has  roused  such  warm 

controversy    iu   India  and    at   home — namely,  the    merits   of   the 

Bill  lately  introduced  in  the  Legislative  Council  by  Mr.  Ilbert,  for 

Conferring  ou  native  civilians  the  privilege  of  trying  Europeans  on 

Criminal  charges,  fur  investing  selected  uati^'es  with  the  powers  over 

Horopeans  which  English  civilians   may  now   be  invested   with.     It 
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is  perhaps  a  good  thing  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  reil  should 
he  lifted,  and  that  ouc  shoald  he  able  to  recogniM  the  relations  of 
the  dark  races  and  the  white.  On  the  European  aide  is  a  haughty, 
insolent  contcmptr  mingled  with  some  fear  and  sense  of  insecurity; 
and  these  feelings,  whenever  met  hy  resistance,  break  out  into  the 
fiercest  wrath,  and  express  tlicnisclvcs  in  savage  and  cruel  action. 
On  the  Indian  side  there  is  the  inevitable  dissatisfaction  with  foreign 
rule,  which  will  never  disappear  allogetlier,  hut  may  increase  as 
general  intelligt^ncc  and  a  spirit  t>f  uationality  arises,  unless  wc  can, 
hy  good  admin  is trntioii,  win  the  sympathy  of  natives.  Their  scntt- 
mciita  and  those  of  the  European  may  not  yet  amount  to  hatrfsl  of 
each  other ;  they  nre  not  yet  sntficiently  active,  but  they  might 
easily  become  such,,  if  excited  by  injusticCj  by  oppressive  taxation,  or  ■ 
by  loDg-conlinucd  misgovern  men  t  of  any  kind.  Such  passionate 
outpourings  ilb  those  sent  home  by  the  'limes  eorrespoiideiit  when 
Mr.  Ilhert's  Bill  was  Srst  introduced,  as  the  fierce  and  bitter  speeches  I 
in  C'alculta,  as  the  elation  of  the  native  Indian  press,  go  a  long  way 
to  clear  our  minds  of  all  cant,  bo  that  wc  recognize  the  relation  of 
England  to  the  subject  races  of  India  to  be  one  of  conqueror  and  I 
of  conquered.  Blame  has  been  east  upon  the  Marquis  of  Uipon's 
Government  for  awaking  angry  feelings,  long  dormant  between 
Europeans  and  natives,  by  its  ill-timed  legislation,  and  for  rendering 
mtgatory  the  peaceful  efforts  of  the  last  qnartcr  of  a  century.  Is 
it  not  now  jilain,  however,  to  those  who  fancy  iliat  the  natives 
hail  the  beardless  boy-civili&n  as  a  saviour,  as  the  angel  of  justice, 
and  rejoice  in  the  happy  circumstance  which  has  brought  the 
Britoft  to  their  shore,  and  inaugurated  a  new,  a  more  golden  age — 
is  it  not  now  plain  to  them  that  the  natives  have  never  done  auy- 
thing  of  the  sort  ?  If  the  necessarily  constrained  relations  of  the 
white  and  ihe  dark  races  do  not  emerge  plain  from  the  mist  of  con- 
troversy on  this  topic,  we  must  indeed  he  blind  with  self-satisfaction 
and  complacency,  and  be  staggering  on  to  a  dreadful  doom.  And 
again,  another  fact  seems  to  come  out  clearly,  that  our  work  iu  India, 
iia  at  present  conducted,  is  not  agreeable  altogether  to  India  itself; 
that  the  relation  of  the  Knglish  Guverumeut  to  the  subject  races  is 
not,  as  yet,  satisfjictory  to  thcni.  Th»-c  arc  Englishraeu  in  India,  and 
there  have  been  hundreds  before  them,  who  hare  devoted  every  beat  of 
their  heart,  every  thought  of  their  niiud,  every  atom  of  energy  in  their 
body,  to  the  improvement  of  the  cuiintry,  according  to  the  lights  tltat 
have  been  given  them,  and  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  a 
Government  that  most  tndy  strives  to  bo  equal-lianded  and  pitcrnal. 
iNowbcrc  have  these  efforts  been  more  earnest  and  coutinucd  tban 
in  the  Presidency  towns,  and  no  class  has  gained  mure  advautngc 
from  them  than  the  highly  educated  youtli  of  India,  whose  minds 
hceu  enlightened  with  the  civilization  of  the  West,  aud  to  whom 
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all  Occidental  refiDemeats  of  life  hare  been  opea.  But  notwitb* 
ttanding  such  sclf-devotiiig  labours,  and  uotwithstandiu;;  thi;  lulviin- 
tages  thus  liberally  bestowed  ou  young  ludia,  it  is  young  India  wbo 
is  nov  moflt  bitter  against  bis  European  instructor;  it  is  young  India 
irho,  unless  properly  hnndletl,  may  ultimately  U3fi  tbc  European  inno- 
TBtions  of  railroads,  newspapers,  the  post,  and  the  telegraph,  to  awaken 
an  actirc  disaOcction,  that  his  humbler  brethren  in  the  jungle,  or  in 
the  rice-swamp,  as  yet  hardly  know  how  to  feel. 

Still,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  Govcrumcnt  to  face  the  facts 
of  its  position ;  it  must  not  look  too  far  ahead,  but  mnst  pravidc 
from  day  to  day  for   the   varioiH   circumstances   as  tlicy  arise.     Tlic 
Government  of  the  day  is  carried  on  mainly  by  the  covenanted  Civil 
Service,  throngh  which  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula  i-* 
despotically,  paternally,  and,  as    I    fully    believe,    in    many  respects, 
admirably  ruled.     \Vhat  that  splendid  Service  has  done  history  tells 
in  some  measure.      But  none  can  know  of  the  labours  and  privations 
■which  its  mcml>cra  undergo,  in  almost  complete  soHtndc,  far  removed 
^rom  all  cxprrssiou  of  satisfaction  but  the  still  small  voice  of  con- 
•cicncc,  severed  from  home-ties,  the  cheering  love  of  a  wife,  the  sweet 
solicitude  for  children,  while   for  most   cinlians   the  only   possible 
ending  to  their  labours  is  a  lonely  Indian  grave  or  a  most  moderate 
competence  at  home.     To  that  noble  Service,  to  its  dignities,  emolu- 
ments, and   labours,  rightly  or   wrongly,   u   few    natives  have   bccu 
admitted,  having  qualified  either  intelluctuully  by  uxaintualion  or  as 
being  of  respectable  Indian  families.      It  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
'exelmie  them  from  a  ungle  privilege  which  their  brethren  may  enjoy, 
without  inflicting  a  slur  upon  them  as  individuals,  and  without  incur- 
riog  the  charge   of  breach   of  faith.      The   trial  of  Europeans  on 
criminal  charges  is  au  incident  of  tbc  i>oeition  of  a  district  executive 
officer  and  of  a  district  jndgc.     To  refuse  it   to  one  officer  and  to 
l^at  it  to  another  of  similar  rankj  would  be  extremely  incoavenicut, ' 
and  would  be  derogatory  to  the  position  of  the  olhecr  deprived  of  the 
Jurisdiction.     To  allow  that  officer  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  in  Cal- 
catta,  OS  was  actually  the  cose,  but  to  declare  him  unequal  to  the 
daty  at  Hooghly,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant,  is  auomalouo. 
And  though  there  are  people  who  seem  to  think  that  it  is  no  valid 
objcctiou  to  an  arrangement  that  it  la  anomalous,  there  arc  others 
vlio  see  DO  merit  in  anomalies  .is  such.     Anomalies  which  arc  part 
anil  parcel  of  a  system,  necessary  to   its  existence,  and  reprcscniini; 
creTtoin    useful   traditions,  may   have   aome  claims  to  consideration. 
Qui  au   auomaly  must  lie  judged  on  its  merits,  and   if,  as   is  now 
ELTgcd,  it   distinctly  interferes    with    regular    administration,    intru- 
d%iocs  distinctions  which   had   better  be   left   out  of   constdcrntiun, 
VLXxA  works    injury    rather    than    good,   then    that    auomaly    stands 
condemned.      In  fact,    the    burden   of   proof  lies  on   thoae   who 
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maintain  tbftt    such  an  anomaly   at  that  Kuropcan-13ritish   subjects 

of  licr  Majesty  sliouH    only   be    tri*ble  by    Kuropcau    magistrates 
or  judges   is  defensible.      One    ground    on    which    the   auomalr  is 
dcfeutlcd  isj  tliat   it  is  alleged   that  native  judges   or  magistrates 
would    be  unfair  and    partial.      In  the   firitt   place,   this   is   n    pure 
assumption.     There  arc  nt  the  present  moment  but  nine  ofHccni  iu 
all  India  on  whom  the  inrisdiction  could  be  conferred,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  tlierc  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one  of  thesi;  gen- 
tlemen would   exercise    his   powers  unfairly,   even   though   it   were 
intended  to  confer  the  powers  on  all  of  them.      It  is  nn fortunately 
the  case  that  all  native  magistrates  could  not  be  entrusted  with  the 
powers.     But  it  i^  also  the  case  that  all  native  magistrates  arc  not 
eutnisted  with   full  powers  over  t/mir  otvrt  countrymen.     It  takes  a 
long  time  for   a   native  magistrate   to  prove  his  capacity  and  high 
character,  before  he  is  entrusted  with  the  full  powers  of  a  magistrate. 
Differences  of  character  will  always  exist,  and  it  is  necessary  to  rely 
upon  the  good  sense  of  a  watchful  Government  to  select  officers  care- 
fully for  important  work.   Again,  it  is  not  ever}'  KuroiKau  magistrate 
who  ia  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  justira:  of  the  jieacc  which  give 
him  jurisdiction  over   Kuropcims.     Tried    ofliccrs   only   have  been 
selected  for  the  duty  during  the  ten  years  that  Kurnpean  subjects  of 
her  Majesty  have  been  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Kuropeans,  other  thau 
members  of  the  High  Courts.     It  is  but  a  very  short  time  since  it 
was  practically  held   that  no  Earopcan  other  than   a  judge  of  the 
High  Court  could  be  considered  sufficiently  impartial  or  fair  to  try 
a  Kuropean  !      Dut  it  has  been  found  that  this  suspicion  of  British 
mngistrntes  was  most  unreasonnble.     Power  over  Europeans  has  been 
granted  them  without   the  least   injurj-  to  the  administration,  or  to 
the   liberties  of  Europeans,      Nay,  more,   who  can  deny  that   the 
extension  of  jurisdiction  which  was  made  by  the  Criminal  Proccdun; 
Act  of   18*2  has  been  most    advantageous  to   the  public   nt   large? 
Prcvionit  to  that  Act,  the  European   in  the  MofuMil  was   in.   a   most 
independent   position.      lie   could   be  tried   by  none  but  the  High 
Court  iu  the  Presidency  town,  however  trifling  the  charge;  and  thus 
Ihe  chances  were,  that  unless  be  actually  killed  or  murdered  some 
one,  he  got  off  altogether,  and  could  defy  the  authority  of  the  neigh- 
bouring magistrate.      Wtien  he   found  that  he  was  as  liable  to  be 
summoned  to  the  magistrate's  court  for  an  assault  or  a   trespass  as 
iiuy  one  of  his  own  servautSj  he  became  conscious  that   the  law  was 
nearer  to  him  than  it  was  formerly,  and  he  speedily  learned  to  act 
accordingly.     The  Meares  case,  iu  which  a  European  was  convicted, 
1  believe  of  assault,  and  sentenced  by  a  ilitstrict  magistrate  to  impri- 
sDumeut,  deRnitely  informed  Kuroijcaus  in  the   Mufussil  that  their 
days  of  independcuce  of  the  law  were  gone  for  ever.     If,  however, 
native  civilians  being  uow  employed,  they  were  denied  sueh  a  jarisdic- 
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tiou,  a  rerenion  would  be  made  to  the  cril  traditions  o£  the  time 
anterior  to  1872.  The  only  cause  for  ttiis  rerenioa  vould  be  that 
native  magistrates  would  beuafair  and  partial.  That  native  magis- 
trates or  judges  vould  he  unfair  ou  Europeans,  I  think  quite  as 
probable  as  that  Europcaoa  would  be  unfair  on  natives.  There 
b  as  much  humaa  nature  in  odo  class  uf  men  as  in  the  other. 
1  believe  myself  that  the  fear  of  thitt  uiiFairucits  or  partiality  is  an 
exaggerated  fear.  The  native  magititruEc  in  any  case  tn  which 
aropeaiis  were  involved  would  be  very  careful  indeed  to  behave  iu 

judicial  manner.  All  cyctj  would  be  upon  him.  He  would  be 
likely  to  be  partial  only  in  cases  in  whieh  powerful  people  were 
interested,  and  in  such  cases  the  European  would  be  well  able  to  use  all 
Ihe  many  resources  of  the  law  to  defend  himself.  Indepcndcet  of  the 
povrer  of  hearing  appeals,  superior  courts  in  India  have  a  power  of 
sending  for  the  record  of  a  case  at  any  time,  and  of  transferring  the 
case  to  another  magistrate.  No  native  district  magistrate  or  judge 
is  likely  to  he  employed  in  those  districts  where  the  Europeans  arc 
ma'sscd  together,  and  the  probability  of  evil  being  done  is  therefore 
extremely  small.  In  those  districts  where  there  arc  very  few 
scattered  Europeans,  aed  where,  perhaps^  there  might  he  sent  in  the 
fhtnre  a  native  district  magistrate  or  judgCj  it  ia  my  conviction  that 
it  would  be  far  better  to  run  the  risk  [which  I  think  a  rery  impro- 
bable ri»k)  of  such  alleged  partiality,  rather  than  that  some  isolated 
and  solitary  European,  vested  witli  all  the  prestige  of  hits  race  by  an 
Ignorant  peasantry,  should  fancy  himself  outside  the  pale  of  the  law 
and  superior  to  the  Government  ofHcial  himself. 

Aaother  argument  that  is  raised  in  favour  of  the  coutiuuauce  of 
the  anomaly,  is   that  already  there   is    anomaly  iu   the   law.     The 
Europcau   is  liable  to   much   ivya   punishment  for  an  ulTcnee  than 
Loy  native  would  be.     This  is  no  doubt  the  c:ise,  but  it  shows  how 

ly  much  less  the  dan;^er  would  be  tliau  is  alleged  by  the  oppoueuts 
of  the  Bill.  To  judge  from  tlieir  heated  haruugucs,  it  niiglit  be 
fancied  that  every  European  was  to  be  liable  to  be  brought  before 
every  native  magistrate,  uud  seuteiieed  to  interminable  periods  of 
imprisonment,  if  not  death  itself,  on  any  false  charge.  J)nt  mauy 
existing  privileges  of  the  European  are  retained.  He  is  only  liable 
tu  half  the  imprisonment  to  which  natives  arc  liable.  lie  can  appeal 
in  all  cases.  He  has  a  right  to  a  mixed  jury,  and  all  privileges  of 
Habeas  Corpus  are  retained.  There  is  no  intention  of  interfering 
with  these  privileges.  All  that  is  intended  is  to  somewhat  reduce 
the  existing  anomaly  by  providing  that  he  may  be  triable  nccasioiially 
by  a  native  magistrate  or  judge.  That  anomalies  are  not  completely 
TCtnovcd  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  partially  so. 

It  is  argued,  again,  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
pafwoal  privileges  aud  cxemptious  arc  more  recognized  than  in  India. 
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For  iuatauce,  that  Maliommcdan  married  iromcn  cannot  be  required 
to  give    evidcucc    in  open    court ;    that  great  immbera   of  penous 
arc  exempted   from   attendance  in   court,   aud    tbat    therefore    the 
exclusive  privilege  of  Europeans  might  very  fairly  he  retained.    Now, 
leaviug  aside  all  consideration n  as  to  the  desirability  of  approaching 
to  eqiiatity  as  nettrly  as  possible,  it  is  obvious  that  the  exemption  of 
Europeana    from    appeamoce    before    the    urdinaiy  tribunals  is   an 
exemption  of  an  altogether  different   quality  from   that  which  »■ 
granted  to     natives    iu    the   cases    quoted.      Let    a  Mahommedau 
married  woman  be  charged  with  a  crime,  she  would  never  be  exempted 
from  appearance  in  court,  nor  could  she  claim  to  be  tried  by  a 
Mahommcdan  magistrate  or  judge.     Similarly,  a  MabdrAjah  may  be 
exempted    fi-om   appearance  before    a   civil   court,  but    he   will   be 
assuredly  placed  in  the  dock  if  charged  with  a  murder.     The  trifling 
oxcmptionx  alluded  to  arc  cxcmptious  purely  in  conformity  with  certain 
definite  customs  of  tlic  country ;    they  vanish  before  the  solemnity 
of  a  crituinal  charge.     But  tlic  exemption  claimed  from  all  jurisdic-  ■ 
tion  of  natives  for  Hnro)iran!i  has  no  analog^'  with  thrso.     It  would 
be  analogous  with  a   law  provlditig'   tb^it    Ilrahintuii  ahould  only   be 
tried  by  Brohmiiiej  and  unless  there  are  grave  political  reasons  to  ■ 
recommend  such  an  exti'aonlinary  immunity,  it  in  my  opinion  it  ought 
to  cease  to  esist.      So  far  from  British  India  heiii;^  a  country  the 
law  of  which  recognizes  inequalities,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  tcith 
ihe  erception  of  the  ertlusive  privileffes  of  Europeans  there,  there  is 
absohitc  equality  before  the  law.     Native  customs  no  doubt  greatly 
Favour  incqualiticH.      But  the  law,  and  the  M-hoIc  tendency  of  civil 
administration,  is  to  disconrngc  them. 

Xor  does  Ibc  a11rg.ition  that  iu  foreign  countries,  such  as  China, 
Japan,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  special  tribnnala  exist  for  the  trial  of 
Englishmen,  and  that  accordingly  they  might  very  well  Iw  \efi  to 
cxLit  in  India,  apply  to  the  case  of  India.  Cliina  and  Jaj>aii, Turkey 
and  Egypt  are  governed  by  differeul  codes  of  law  from  those  pre- 
vailing in  England.  Not  ouly  is  the  procedure  different  in  their 
courts  from  the  English  procedure,  but  X  believe  tbat  the  punish- 
lucQts  inOicted  differ  in  very  many  i-espects  from  those  vrliich  the 
cuatoma  of  Christian  countries  permit.  Naturally,  tbcrerore,  a 
separate  tribunal  is  claimed  where  possible.  Again,  the  administra- 
tion of  China,  Japan,  Turkey,  and,  for  the  preseut,  even  Egypt,  is 
not  an  English  administration.  British  subjects  might  be  imper- 
fectly protccte<l,  if  left  altogetlicr  to  the  rigour  of  the  criminal  laws 
of  those  countries.  It  is  right,  therefore,  for  this  reason,  to  claim  in 
foreign  countries  of  this  class,  a  separate  tribunal  as  the  only  method 
of  ensuring  the  performance  of  justice.  Iu  a  country  like  l-Vancc,^ 
Russia,  or  Spain,  where  the  .\dmiuistration  can  be  trusted  vm 
jnsticcj  on  the  whole,  even   though  foreign,  uu  special  tribunate 
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exist    for    BaglislimeQ.     In   the   event  of  ii^Qstice,    the    British 
hliuister    interferes.     Id     India,    howerer,    the    laira    are    English 
iir$,    the    procedure    is   esseutially    English ;     the   magistrate    or 
}udge,    even   when  a  uative,  vill   be   a  proficient   Knglish   scholar ; 
Ooverameat  be  serves,  ftx)ni  whom  all  hit  hopes  of  promo- 
ion    are    derived,   is    au    ahsolutely   Kuglish    GoTcrument,    always 
Ltinder  the  iuftuencc  of  a  powcrfiU   Koglish   bar   and   Ktiglish   press^ 
land  English  parliamentary  criticiein.      Any  special  tribunal,  therefore, 
entirely  unnecessary  for  Kurojwana  in  India,  however  it  may  be  in 
iChiua  or  in  Turkey.     They  are  safe  beneath  the  shelter   of  Uritish 


Many  lia^'O  urged  that  it  \rere  useless  to  introduoe  such  a  measure 

if  it  were  to  have  only  the  limited  effect  described  of  giving  power* 

over  Europeans  to  only  one  or  two  native  civiliarifl.   It  wotdd,  I  Iwliere, 

.be  necessary,  even  for  no  limited  a  number  of  oflicers,  to  introduce 

:he  law,  for  without  it  they  could  not  exercise   the  jurisdiction,  and 

considerable  admiui.strative  coDfuaioii  would  ensue.     These  gvntlemeu 

.▼e  a  distinct   claim   to  jurisdiction   on   every   moral   ground.     It 

routd  be  more  injurious  to   break   faith  with   them  than   to  admit 

Europeans  to  their  jurisdiction. 

"Iji  fcOc  uaqiiA  noii  devc  cnicr  corrutta 
0  d«tA  ft  un  Bolo,  n  data  tn«iera»  a  milia. 
Satin  giunra,  o  mi^uu  nitru  [tin  tajircno, 
Buti  uai  Tolta  clio  G*abbui  pr&iucuci."* 

If  the  small  scope  of  the  meaaure  rendered  it  useless  to  intro- 
duce  it,  sui-ely,  it  renders  the  agitatiou  against  the  Act  eqxtally 
fntile.  Surely,  if  but  few  are  to  be  invested  with  such  powers, 
it  is  culpable  to  attempt  to  excite  the  army  against  the  laws  that 
tlie  Government  introduce,  and  it  is  equally  improper  to  suggest 
that  the  voluuteem  shuutd  resign  mt  mafae  at  the  mere  prospect  of  some 
Euroj}eau  or  Eurasiau  being  brought  bciure  a  uative  magistrate,  in 
the  event  of  his  breaking  the  peace  in  a  remote  district  uf  Bengal. 
Tlie  feelings,  no  doubt,  of  the  Kuglish  community  should  be  respected 
iu  Icgiitlatiou.  Still  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  wishes  of 
that  community  arc  to  prevail  absolutely  over  the  rights  of  the 
vativcs  in  matters  greatly  alTecting  the  latter,  whenever  Kuropcana  lose 
Iheir  heads  in  one  of  the  panics  that  occasionally  seize  the  timid  and 
luxurious  dwellers  in  the  Presidency  towns.  3lost  people  who  have 
read  the  history  of  the  Mutiny,  know  what  the  feeling  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Calcutta  was  at  that  time,  and  how  it  needed  the 
whole  moral  strength  of  Lord  Cnnniug  to  resist  the  urgent,  the 
frantic   appeals  made  to  him  to  indulge  in  most  violeut  reprisals, 

*  "  I'ftitb  sbonld  iie%'cr  be  broken, 

Whether  plodded  to  anc  or  to  x  thousand  tog«iher. 

WitliDiit  on  OAth  or  any  cxprc*<  »2D, 

It  ii  aatficient  that  a  jiromiM  once  M  ande." 
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which  iTould  have  cxas|1C^ratcd  many  natives  who  still  were  loyal. 
But  it  is  not  thn  Knglish  community  alone  wKo  arc  against  the  Act; 
there  ia  also  the  Eurasian  community,  persons  -who  arc  not  of  pure 
European  blood,  and  trtio  hare  been  bom  and  bred  in  the  country ; 
these  also  are  ngninNt  the  Act.  It  threatens  a  vaunted  personal 
immunitj  which  they  hare  long  enjoycdj  and  confidently  relied 
upon  as  an  inextinguishable  right,  rAi:«ing  them  into  a  caste  ahorc 
the  natives,  and  identifying  them  with  the  official  hierarchy  from 
England.  Anothci-  lesson  might  be  learned  from  tlie  passion  with  which 
the  proposed  measure,  although  of  such  a  limited  character,  has  been 
met.  If  it  is  unnecessary  to  pas*  a  law  which  affects  %rt  fcwj  why  is  such 
vehemence  sJiown  against  it  ?  Does  not  the  excitement  show  that  some 
such  law  is  urgently  needed — tliat  Europeans  and  Eurasians  think  that, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  they  cau  now  do  as  they  wish,  and  that  they 
will  not  have  such  opportunities  iu  future?  In  the  violent  speeches,  tho 
bitter  taunts  and  insinuations  that  have  signalised  this  controversy,  is 
shown  more  manifestly  than  would  well  hnve  heeu  possible  in  any 
other  way,  Iiow  necessary  it  is  for  the  English  community  to  leant 
that  India  does  uot  exist  only  fur  their  beuctit,  and  that  the  natives 
of  the  country  are  not  to  he  considered  by  them  »s  outside  the  pale 
of  beueficcut  Icgislatiyu.  Xo  one,  however,  l)ut  will  sjuipathize  with 
them  iu  some  measure  fur  the  vexation  ttiey  must  cx])encncc  ia 
losing  their  miieli'priKcd  privileges.  So  long  have  thry  held  tliem- 
Bclves  aloof  as  a  superior  caste,  expressing  in  every  possible  way  their 
faith  that  India  is  for  the  English,  claiming  as  members  of  n  niling 
and  conquering  caste  separate  tribunals  and  distinct  priviiegc-s,  that 
the  threatened  loss  of  their  position  necessarily  is  very  distasteful  to 
them.  Arc  abstract  justice  and  right  not  to  be  considered  as  any 
reason  for  a  measure  being  introduced,  so  long  as  their  individual 
interests  are  concerned?  Are  tlie  feelings^  hopes,  and  aims  of  the 
millions  and  millions  of  natives  to  be  as  nntliing  hcforc  the  aims, 
hopes,  and  feelings  of  the  few  Europeans  resident  iu  India?  And 
bow  infinitely  small  the  European  couimunity  is  as  compared  with 
the  native  !  India  ia  a  territory  the  size  of  all  Euru|H;  without 
Russia,  with  climates,  soils,  and  races  varying  as  much  as  those  of 
Europe.  It  is  throughout  roost  densely  po]mIatcd.  It  has  three 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants.  Out  of  these,  but 
little  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  arc  Europeans,  including  the 
army.  For  each  European  there  are  thus  some  three  thousaud 
natirpe.  Bengal  has  the  population  of  France;  Assam  of  Kngland 
and  Wales;  British  liurmah  of  Great  Britain;  the  Punjab  of 
Austria-Hungary.  On  what  principle  of  administration,  of  right 
feeling,  of  good  sense,  or  of  morality,  arc  the  wishes  of  so  small  a 
minority  tu  override  the  needs,  the  hopes,  the  rights  of  the  natives  of 
the  country  ? 
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la  fact,  when  all  is  told,  the  arguments  for  and  against  this  Bill 
of  Mr.  [lbcrc'»  are  vory  equally  biilanced,  m  far  as  one  cousiders  tbc 
argumcuts  only  that  are  crprtsstd.  Kurupeaus  ari:  nut  truly  alarmed 
at  tbc  |iroBj>cct  of  two  or  three  uatives  being  invested  with  jurisdie- 
tiou  over  tbem ;  nor  are  tlic  natives  elated  at  tiiis  infinitesiuial 
contribution  to  the  claims  of  justice.  The  European  aud  the  nuiivc 
loathn  or  vrelcome  the  meuaurc  both  for  the  same  reanoD.  It  is  hated 
by  tbc  European,  greeted  by  the  native,  because  it  is  a  further 
delinitc  application  of  the  principle  first  enuaeiatcd  by  the  Charter 
Act  of  1833,  Mhich  dcpiirtc<l  from  the  old  exclusive  Cornwsllis 
system,  and  which  declared  that  uo  uativc  should  be  excluded  from 
holding  any  plucc,  office,  or  employment. 

By  very  slow*  and  very  cautious  degrees,  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  then  applied  has  been  driven  in  ever  since.  By  the 
Queen's  proclamation,  Again  the  hope  was  held  out  to  natives  that 
ihcy  would  ho  admitted  to  important  offices  in  the  public  service. 
This  hope  bos  iKcn  systematical ]y  baffled.  A  whole  generation 
has  grown  up,  and  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  gratify 
most  legitimate  expectations.  The  door  oT  competition  has  l>ccu 
closed.  Although  anothrr  door  has  been  partially  opened,  as  soon 
as  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  natives  admitted  through  it  equal 
privileges  with  European  ofiiccr-s,  a  strenuous  effort  is  made  to 
exclude  tbem  from  a  most  important,  perhaps  the  mu»t  iupoitaut, 
part  of  their  duties,  by  stigmatiiiiug  tlicm  with  o[jprobriou!i  terms 
and  attributing  to  tbum  odious  (jualttieit.  It  is  thu  old  stury : 
"  VVheu  you  have  a  bad  case  always  ubussc  the  adversary's  attorney." 
The  sooner,  however,  it  is  reuoguizcd  tliut  for  the  good  administration 
of  the  country  natives  mu»t  be  muru  and  more,  in  some  shape 
or  form,  admitted  to  important  posts  in  the  Government,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  alt  parties. 

'Iliu  increased  enij)loyment  of  natives  must  improve  the  atlministra- 
tion  of  justice  in  one  respect — namely,  that  it  will  be  more  in 
H  harmony  with  native  ideas.  It  is  said  that  sooie  natives  prefer  to  be 
^Vtried  before  a  Kuropean.  This  may  irometipies  be  the  case,  but  is 
r  it  imaginable  that  natives  prefer  that  foreign  rulers  should  iuQuence 
^^^every  action  of  their  lives?  The  native  magistrate  or  judge  must 
^^Vpcrforce  be  in  closer  aympatlty  with  his  fellow-countrymen  than 
I  furcigncra  can  be,  and  the  one  cardinal  virtue  of  a  judicial  officer, 
^Hthat  he  shall  be  able  ti>  enter  into  the  feelings  of  those  who  come 
^Vbcfore  him,  munt  gu  far  to  coinpetiiiutc  for  other  deficiencies.  This 
reasoning  will  not  come  home  to  thoac  who  attribute  ever;  vice  to  the 
owners  of  adarkskin;  but  lliusc  who  have  lived  many  years  amongst 
natives,  and  have  found  amongst  tliem  good  men  and  true,  ready  to 
perform  bravely  and  conscientiously  their  various  duties,  will  nut  he 
ihoae  who  would  exclude  natives  from  liighcr  posts  who  have  behaved 
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su  ailmirahly  in  inferior  capocitiea.  However,  to  pass  lightly  over 
this  point,  consider  the  question  of  expense.  The  folloiriug  wohLi 
were  spoken  by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  on  the  night 
of  Mny  8j  with  reference  to  the  Home  charges  :— 

"Hoir  could  the  Govemmciitso  well  prevent  the  growtli  of  these  charge* 
as  by  the  employment  of  more  natives  hdiI  fewer  Eurojjeans?  Fnrbe  it  from 
him  to  say  n  single  wurd  against  those  uptendid  men  wbo  hud  epeat  tfaeLr 
Uvea  in  liidia  in  tbo  service  ol  ttie  IStulo.  The  counlr;  recognized  to  ihe 
full  the  services  vhivli  they  h«.d  leinlucil,  and  were  Btill  readehug  ;  but  they 
were  costly,  vt-ry  costly  tuu  poor  cuuiitry,  uml  busides  this,  ivli*?!!  Uicir  active 
work  wus  dyno  Uic^  did  not  Btay  in  tlitir  atiojjttd  country.  Wliercas,  if  tlioy 
employed  iiutivei:,  tJiey  were  iusa  costly,  thoy  did  not  comt?  hntne  on  pension; 
(It  iifty  years  of  age,  and  by  employing  them  in  the  service  of  the  Stitc  tKey 
hoped  tu  make  their  loyriUy  to  Kngllsh  rule  more  octive." 

Or  consider  ihe  question  of  good  sense.     The  Government  of  India 

iu  their  Kcsolution  of  May  18,  1882,  state  as  follows: — 

"There  U  rapidly  growing  up,  »1I  over  the  country,  an  intelligent  dajs  of 
pnMic-spirited  men,  whom  it  is  nut  only  bad  policy,  but  sheer  waste  of  power, 
tu  fail  to  utilizQ " 

These  are  hut  two  ntterancca,  out  of  many  that  might  be  quoted, 
to  prove  that  for  mere  purposes  of  economical  and  wise  government, 
the  task  of  ruling  India  muni  more  aud  mure  paw  into  native 
hands. 

The  present  proposal  of  the  Govcmmcnt  will,  no  doubt,  tend  to  help 
on  this  most  dcsirahle  object.  It  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  brought 
forward  at  the  same  time  that  a  scheme  for  introducing  Local  Govcm- 
ment  Boards  is  being  worked  out  in  India.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
portion  of  an  honent  attempt  to  ensure  government  of  India  very 
much  in  accordance  with  Indian  ideas.  AVhat  is  being  aimed  at 
is  this.  In  all  local  aifairs  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  leave 
the  management  in  native  hands,  to  arrange  for  themselves  as  they 
please  for  their  own  good,  subject  to  the  general  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Central  Government.  People  in  Hiigland  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  nndcrslanding  this,  for  it  in  in  this  way  that  their 
own  local  affairs  arc  managed.  Ko  one  supposes  that  English 
corporations,  loc«l  boai'd^  of  health,  of  guardians,  or  schools,  are 
perfect.  They  are  not  all  free  from  all  reproach  of  crassness,  of 
jobbery,  and  of  wroug-headedness.  But  the  system  of  Local  Govern- 
ment works  fairly  well.  It  is  worked  by  the  people  for  the  people, 
and  it  is  distinctly  popular.  Any  gross  abuses  may  be  corrected  by 
the  Central  Hoard,  ^o  will  it  be  in  India.  But  side  by  side  with 
the  District  Boards  will  exist  the  District  Officers,  who  will  be 
responsible  for  the  roBintenance  of  order,  and  who  will  in  cadi 
district  represent  the  central  authority  of  the  Government  guarding 
Imperial  interests,  while  watching  carefully  the  administration  of 
'ocal  affairs.      Gradually  they  will  tukc  less  aud  less  active  part  in 
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local  affairs;  they  will  simplv  keep  tlie  Government 
^formed  of  what  is  goiug  on,  with  a  view  to  iuterfereiice  if  ever  need 
shall  aribe.  These  eiccutiTe  District  Officers  will  be  either  Eui-opeau 
or  uativL*.  Most  of  thc»c  jion-erful  DistricL  Olliccrs  will  be  Europeans 
in  order  that  a  proper  hold  shall  be  kcptou  the  couutrj'.  But  some 
of  the  Kxecuttve  Olhccrs  shoultl  be  natives,  in  order  that  the  people 
at  large  should  recognize  that  their  own  cuiintrynicn  are  associated 
with  British  rule.  I'hc  judicial  branch  of  the  ailmiuiHtratiun  would 
be  similarly  divided  between  Europeans  and  natives,  probably  with 
a  preponderance  of  the  latter.  Where  natives  are  employed  they 
will  be  trusted  "  for  all  in  all,  or  not  at  all."  No  invidious  dis- 
tinctions will  be  recognized.  Economy  will  be  observed,  and  native 
talent  utilized. 

1  confess  that  I  sec  in  this  scheme  forcshadoTrcd  a  system  which 
diall  improve  the  Oovcrnracnt  of  India  immensely — which  shall  at 
kngth,  after  ihcir  long  tutelage  anii  repression,  identify  tiic  natives 
uf  India  with  our  administration,  which  shall  relieve  the  European 
officer  of  the  intolerable  load  of  work  that  crushes  hira,  which  shall 
ttodcr  administration  far  more  effective  and  economical,  and  shall 
euabJe  local  works  and  local  wants  to  be  far  better  attended  to; 
which  shall  more  and  more  develop  the  resources  of  the  country; 
which  shall  take  good  govcrnmeut  home  into  the  licart  of  every 
district,  and  which  shall  gradually  replace  the  might  of  English  rule 
which  is  based  on  force,  for  a  mij^ht  which  ia  based  as  much  on 
aSectiou.  Thus  this  instalment  of  i-cfurm,  that  Mr.  Illjcrt'a  Bill  pro- 
mises, will  he  hailed  by  me  side  by  side  with  tho  Local  GoTcrnmcnt 
■siwcDC,  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

While,  however,  together  with  other  measures,  much  direct  good 
will  resnlt  to  the  people  uf  India,  it  seems  that  much  indirect  good 
vill  result  to  them  also.  The  passing  of  the  law  will  announce  dis- 
liiietly  to  England  and  to  the  world  that  a  further  step  has  been 
laken  to  carry  oat  the  principles  of  right  and  justice,  and  also  to 
fullil  the  promises  of  two  generations  of  Indian  aduiinistratioa. 
Kvery  step  taken  to  fulfil  those  pledges  has  been  met  with  the  strong 
rrsentment  and  opposition  of  Eurojwans  in  India.  The  history 
<^  the  passing  of  the  Black  Act,  lately  recapitulated  by  Sir 
Arthur  llohhouse  in  this  Ueview,  is  well  known.  In  lijl9and  1855 
■imilar  violent  agitation  put  a  stop  to  similar  sehemcs,  for  rendering 
£aropnoa  more  equal  with  natives  befoi'e  the  law.  lu  186.'>, 
bowerer,  on  the  proposed  abolition  of  grand  juries,  Sir  Henry  Maine 
bad  to  face  a  simiUr  storm,  and  he  met  it  with  firmness  and  success. 
But  notwithstanding  what  has  been  done,  throughout  a  ccnlnty  of 
ooBqnent,  the  European  has  been  everything,  and  the  native  little  or 
nothing ;  the  European  has  begun  to  think  that  this  is  on  account  of 
bis  inherent  virtues  and  of  the    vices  of  the   native.      Me   fancies 
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that  it  is  thanks  to  British  rule  only  thtit  law-  aiiil  order  exist  in 
India ;  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  quarrels  ui  French  and  EogHsli 
contributed  as  much  na  auytbiiig  to  the  dowufall  of  the  Mahom- 
meduii  Krnpire,  followed  up  as  those  quarrels  were  by  British 
encroachments.  Yet  cousidcr,  since  the  establish mcnt  of  British  rule, 
can  tlie  result  be  said  to  he  altogether  satisfactory  V  Tbe  country  is 
burdened  with  debt ;  taxation  is  crushing  j  many  millions  live  id  direst 
poverty ;  famines  arc  frequent :  foreign  wars  not  uncommon.  The 
Knglishman  glorifies  himself  for  having  governed  India  according  to 
Eoglisli  ideas.  An  attempt  is  now  made  to  govern  India  according  to 
Indian  ideas,  and  this  message  is  sent  to  England  : — 

"  iS'o  more,  hcncerortli,  shalt  thou  deal  unfairly  with  India,  she 
holds  nn  equal  place  with  thcc  in  the  comity  of  nations.  She  shall 
not  be  cxphiiled  for  thy  ndvantngc  simply.  AlTghon  wars  and 
Egyptian  expeditions  for  thy  licncfit  >hall  uot  he  paid  for  from  her 
exchequer.  Equal  justice  shall  be  administered  in  India.  Thou 
hast  recognized  her  claim." 

.-\nd,asone  Inst  word,  let  us  conaider  the  recommendation  that  the 
Government  shall  withdraw  from  their  proposal.  I  can  only  hope 
tliat  nothing  will  induce  the  Government  to  do  this.  Withdrawal  of 
the  scheme  vill  mean  for  India  all  that  is  evil.  It  will  mean  that  it 
has  been  defeated  by  vituperation,  its  power  crippled  hy  abuse,  ilic 
re«ult  of  raee-prcjudjce  and  ignorance.  Tbu  Bcht-me  cannot  well  he 
brought  foniard  again.  Ail  old  pkdgcs  Mill  be  broken,  aud  the 
Government  of  India  will  forfeit  its  high  title  to  the  respect  of  the 
wcr]d  as  the  impartial  arbiter  of  the  destiuii's  uf  ludia  amid  the  coa- 
tiicliug  claims  of  dillercut  crcedii  and  of  dillereut  racca, 

AtPRSu  H.  IIaogard. 


M.  REXAN   ON   HIMSELF. 
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TH£  object  of  31.  Keuan  in  publisLing  tbis  volume  is  not  simply 
autobiogra|)bicnl.     It   was   no  part  of  his  purpose^   he  nays, 
to  supply  iuformation  to  those  who  might  htrcafter  write  notices  or 
articles  about  him.      He  has  done  this,  indeed,  to  a  very  important 
eiteat.      No   one  wilt   write   anything   in  future  al>Qut  M.  Kenan 
without  laying  this  work  under  contribution.     From  the  point  of  view 
of  bkn;rapby,  it  is  in  many  rtipecta  a  J>trangcly  interesting  narrative. 
But   M.    Ilenau's  primary   desire,  in  giving  these  chaptcm   to   thef 
,irorld,  has  been  to  "express  certain  shades  of  thought  which  werCI 
not    rendered    by  his    other     writiDgs,     and    so    to  communicate  I 
more  eflectually  to  his  readers  his  own  theory  of  the  universe." 
(p.  iii.)     He  invites  us  to  study  the  influences  which  have  made  him 
what  he  is,  that  we  may  the  better  understand  1)lc  worhl  into  which 
ire  are   born,  and   the  life  of  wlii&h   we   form  a   part.     So  far  as 
details  are  coaccrued,  M.  Kenan  warns  us  not  to  take  nil  that  he 
li»  writteu  as    literally   authculie.      He  "  mi{,'ht  have  noted    more 
tban  once  in  the  margin,  '  cntnt/rano  salia.'  "     He  is  on  the  side  of 
[&ose  who  have  lieen    moved   to   protest  warmly  during  these  late 
months   again.<!t   the   thrusting  of  private   life   into  publicity.      lie 
explains  tlie  almost  complcto  absence  from  this  vuluuie  of  the  name 
of  his  sister  Henrictte,  "  the  person  who  had  the  greatest  influence 
on  Ilia  hfe/'  by  stating  that  in  IK62,  a  year  after  her  death,  he  had 
written  a  memoir  of  her  of  which  a  few  copies  hud  been  printed  for 
privote  circulation,  and  that  he  had   thought  of  adding  this  memoir 
to   tlie  other  chapters  of  his   Recollections;    but  that  he  had  shrunk 
from  cxpoaiug  (je   ne   doia  pas  expoaer)  a  memory  which  was  so 
sacred  to  him  to  the  critieism  which  became  the  right  oE  any  buyer 
c^f    ft  book.      "  My  sister  was  so  modesty  she  had  such  au  aversion  to 
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the  noise  of  the  world,  that  1  should  have  fancied  I  eaw  her  rc- 
proaphirig  mc  from  her  grare,  if  I  had  surrendered  these  pages  to 
the  public."  (p.  vi.)  It  is  true  that,  with  the  taste  for  incon- 
sistency whidi  he  is  so  constantly  avowing,  he  announces  that  this 
same  memoir  is  to  be  reprinted,  Trith  some  of  his  sister's  letters,  and 
given  freely  to  the  pnblic  after  liis  death.  But  the  tribute  which  be 
pays  to  the  obligations  of  delicacy  where  private  life,  and  especially 
the  lives  of  the  departed,  are  concerned,  will  usefully  reinforce  those 
protests  to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  is  in  the  substance  of  this 
volume,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  influences  which  it  describes,  that 
we  arc  hidden  to  look  for  tnith,  not  in  its  smaller  details,  or  in  the 
names  introduced  into  it. 

We  are  to  hear  M.  Kenan,  then,  telling  us  by  means  of  these 
studies  of  his  early  life,  what  "  theory  of  the  imiversc  "  he  has  been 
led  to  form,  and  how  it  has  become  habitual  to  liim  to  regard  the 
course  of  things.  It  would  be  easy  for  different  readers  of  this  book, 
as  of  bis  other  works,  to  attribute  very  various  views  to  him;  but 
one  characteriatie  of  his  general  attitude  he  insists  that  all  shall 
reeogaixe, — he  finds  enter tainmont,  amusement,  in  contemplating  the 
world.  The  age  in  which  he  has  lived,  "  irill  be  regarded  without 
duuht  as  the  most  amusing  of  ages/''  He  looks  upon  his  life  as 
having  been,  so  far,  "nne  ehairmaiite  prt>menade."  1  am  quoting 
from  the  last  sentences  of  this  book.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
8o  light-hearted  a  view  of  things  will  commend  itself  to  the  sympathy 
of  those  who  have  felt  the  weight  of  the  problems  and  diflieulties  of 
life,  "  the  burthen  of  the  mystery,  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
of  all  this  nniiitelligihlo  world."  But  such  peritonsM.  Renan  is  able 
to  look  down  upon.  Tu  the  singular  rhajisody  called  a  Prayer  on 
the  Acropolis,  he  confides  to  the  goddess  of  Greek  art  how  stupid 
the  world  has  become.  "  Et  puis  si  tu  savais  cumbien  11  est  devenu 
diflleilo  de  te  servir  !  .  .  Dc  pesanU  Ilyperboreens  appellent  legers 
CCHX  qui  te  servent  **  (p.  65).  There  will  be  few  Englishmen, 
certainly,  who  will  not  be  disposed  to  charge  M.  Kenan's  philosophy 
with  something  of  levity.  There  have  been  plenty  of  jesters  in 
Hyperborean  Eugland,  ns  well  as  elsewhere,  who  have  used  human 
life  as  an  occasion  for  laughter.  But  M.  Kcnau  is  not  a  jester,  nor 
is  he  intentionally  cynical.  He  is  "the  only  man  of  his  time  who 
has  been  able  to  understand  Jcsua  and  Francis  of  Assisi  "  (p.  1-18). 
He  docs  not  set  himself  to  extract  amusement,  for  Ids  own  pleasure, 
from  what  he  sees  around  him  ;  he  is  of  such  a  temperament  that 
the  contradictious  of  the  world,  the  incoberencies  and  follies  of 
mankind,  cause  him  continually  to  smile,  aud  give  bim  nerer-ccasing 
entertainment.  He  surveys  the  world  with  a  "  bieuveillaute  irouie- 
Tmiveriellc"  (p.  152).  Himself  perfectly  amiable  aud  good,  h^ 
-leased  all  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact.     If  he  is  amused  h^- 
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other  men,  he  is  first  of  all  amused  by  himself.  "  After  sixty  years 
of  serions  life  one  ha.<*  a  riglit  to  suitle ;  and  where  cftn  one  find  a 
sonrce  of  laughter  more  abuudant,  more  at  command,  more  iuoffen- 
ftive,  than  in  oneself?  If  ever  a  cotnie  author  wished  to  amuse  the 
pnhlic  at  my  expense,  I  would  only  ask  him  one  favour — to  let  me 
have  a  share  in  the  autkursltip;  I  could  tell  him  things  twenty  times 
more  amusing  than  any  that  ho  could  invent "  (p.  347).  M.  Renan, 
perhaps,  rather  outruns  his  readers  in  this  capacity  of  being  amuiied  ; 
the  dulness  of  some  will  liad  his  smiles  occasionally  bcyoud  their 
l^tiower  of  sympathy.  At  all  events  this  is  the  character  in  which  he 
desires  to  present  himself  to  those  who  wish  to  know  what  be  is 
like — he  is  the  smiling  philosopher,  "  Thomme  V[}xi  sourit.'' 

We  hare  just  heen  studying  the  early  life  of  a  philosopher  who 

grouied    as   persistently  as    M.    Kenan    smiles.      There    are   some 

resemblances,   as  well   as    striking    contrasts,  between    Benan    and 

C^arlylc.     They  arc   both  in   the   fi-out  rank   of  the   men  of  light 

And    lending    of  their    time.       In    thaology  each  may  be  called  a. 

3'antlicist.      In  politics,  each  h^  had  the  same  distrust  of  democracy, 

-Aho  same  lioticf  iu  an  intelloetniil  aristocracy.    Kach  was  bred  amongst 

-Xhe  peasants  or  small  shopkeepers  of  a  remote  country  district,  and 

^n   a  devontly  reli^ous  circle;  each  was  educated  tor  the  ministry 

^of  bis  Church,  and  each  had  his  faith  undermined  when  Lc  came  into 

-.rfontact  as  a  young  student  with  the  scientific  and  critical  spirit  of 

-<he  lime ;  each  retained  a  passionate  attachment  to  his  relatives,  a 

-^vofoond  veneration  for  the  icligious  life  in  the  midst  of  which  his 

'^boyhood  was  [>Fi»ed,  a  contempt  for  vulgar  infidelity,  and  an  nnsullied 

-yersoual  purity  of  morals,      Hut  Carlylc'a  prophetical  iuvectire  "  Woe 

-rfu  them  that  are  at  case  in  Zion  !"  could  not  have  left  3^1.  Kenan 

•«jnscBthed.     There  is  much  in  this  volume  of  the  Breton  ex-Catholic 

-»rhich  would  have  been  peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  Scottish  ex-Poritan. 

Tt  is  M.  Kenan's  cheerful  faith  that  nothing  succcctis  iu  this  world 

except  selfishness.     He  is  himself  i-omantically  devoted  to  the  ideal, 

\iXLt  the  ideal   has  notbiug  to  do   with    reality.     The  nations  that 

b«?^co'np  great,  in  his  view,  are  those  which  cast  morality  to  the  winds. 

Oennany  has  attained  the  hegemony  of  the  world  through  renouncing 

■political  morality.      England,  until  these  last  years,  has   been   the 

first  of  nations  Iiecause  she  baa  been  the  most  selfish  (pp.  1^2-12 1). 

To  Carlyle,  that  a  man  of  iusight  and  reflection  should  believe  thiii 

trould  not  have  lieen  quite  so  strange  as  that  he  should  find  pleasure 

ill  believing  it.      With  regard  to  the  discipline   of  life,  these  two 

eminent  men  are  as  contradictory  iu  doctrine  as  they  arc  antipathetic 

in  temperament.      That  some  men  should  have  the  force  to  commanti, 

and  that  others  shonld  be  compelled  to  obey,  seemed  to  Carlyle  the  two 

things  most  indiBpcn-Kable  to  social  well-being.     M.  Kenan  goes  to  the 

Of^orite  extreme:  "an  order  is  a  hamiliatioo;  to  obey  is  to  be  a 
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eapUw  tniuor,  liicfilcd  iu  tlie  very  germ  of  noble  life :"  "  the  very 
lightest  punifllimciit  iniplics  a  servile  principle  of  forced  obcdteiia:" 
(p.  18[>}.  Aiiiuii{.'st  other  Ktirpribiiig  tliiii^^i  iu  wliat  AI.  ituimu 
reports  is  his  statement  that  iu  the  traiuitig  of  clerics  ia  FraDCC 
there  is  a  frecduin  whieh  iimy  bt;  euntruKtcd  witti  the  compuUory 
regime  of  the  secular  schoula.  "  lletwccn  me  ami  my  ecclcAiHsiical 
masters  all  was  free  uiid  spoutaiicous"  {ihid.).  The  young  studeuU 
of  the  scmiuarics,  he  alliriiiH,  were  left  utmost  ctilircly  to  themselves, 
and  the  only  discipline  to  which  they  were  fiuhjcct  was  that  of 
ayrapathy  and  encouragement.  He  himself  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  receive  a  command  ;  it  was  his  nature  and  delight  to  be  aubmissire 
and  docile. 

The  tribute  paid  by  M.  Rcnan,  not  only  to  his  own  teachers  but 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  generally,  i-i  one  of  which  any 
Church  might  well  be  proud.  It  appears  to  be  almost  his  principal  t 
object  in  this  volume  to  express  the  admiration  and  gratitude  which  ^| 
be  feels  towards  the  Church  of  his  younger  days.  His  gratitude  may  ^t 
make  his  eulugic'i  more  uudiscrimJnatiug  than  those  of  a  colder 
critic  would  be ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  accept  them  as  in  th« 
main  no  less  true  than  they  arc  honourable  both  to  tho»e  whom  he 
praises  and  to  M.  Kenan  himself.  He  speaks  of  the  clergy  of  bis 
Breton  district  as  Bcriou-s,  disinterested,  having  every  claim  to  respect 
and  rcvereuce.  In  his  own  teachers,  be  has  "had  the  hajipiuesa  to 
be  acquainted  with  absolute  virtue"  (p.  12);  it  has  been  the  greatest  ^i 
grief  oi  his  life,  that  his  abandonment  of  the  faith  caused  sorrov  ta-^| 
those  venerated  masters.  Iu  tiie  sciuluartes  at  I'aris,  to  which  lie  ^* 
was  promoted — those  of  St,  Nicholaa  dc  Chardunnet,  Issy,  and  Si. 
Sulpice — he  met  with  simitar  iutegrityj  devotion,  and  kindliness. 
Xotbing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  his  account  of  M.  Dupaulonp, 
nt'lcrwnrds  the  briUiuut  Uishup  of  UrIeauSj  who  bad  the  direction  of 
the  6rat  of  these  Eeniiuarics  when  Ernest  Kenau  entered  it  at  the 
age  of  fifteen.  He  had  already  shown  so  much  promise  at  the 
Treguicr  school  that  ho  had  attracted  the  notice  of  "one  of  those 
enlightened  men  whom  the  ardent  captain  employed  to  recmit  his 
youthful  army.'"  At  St.  Nicholas  there  were  two  huiulrcd  lads,  to 
all  of  whom  1^1.  Bupanloup,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  energy,  was  able 
to  impart  some  inspiration :  but  the  young  Rcnau  was  brought  into 
closer  intercourse  with  him  in  a  characteristic  way.  He  was  aceuh- 
toracd  to  write  letters  full  of  the  tcndercst  affection  to  his  mother; 
all  letters  of  the  students  were  read  by  ouc  of  the  directors  before 
they  were  despatched;  and  one  of  Reuaii's  letters  to  his  mother 
pleased  the  director  who  looked  it  over  so  much  that  he  shewed  it 
to  M.  Bupanloup,  who  had  a  mother  to  whom  he  was  equally 
devoted,  and  who  was  accustomed  to  say  that  the  worth  of  men  was  ia 
proportion  to  the  reapcct  tbcjr  had  for  their  mothers.     When  the 
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places   for  the   veek   were   read  orer   in  his  presence,  Rcnan   was 
fifth  or  sixth.     *'  Ah!"  said  he,  "  if  the  subject  had  been  that  of  a 
letter  which   I   read  this  morning,  Krncat    Kenan   would   have  been 
fint."     From  that  time,  Dupanlmip  heeame  to  him  "a  principle  of 
life,  a  sort   of  god"  (pp.  175-177).      "  C'etait  un  evcillcur  iucom- 
parable."     The  education  of  these  seminaries  M.  Kenan  is  able  to 
regnrd  as  on   the  whole  more    awakening  than  that   of   the  civil 
universities.     Even  in  thcolo^-,  he  commends  "la  grande  bonne  foi 
de  rancieii  cnsrlgnemcnt  pcel6sifl«iquc,"  by  which  the  force  of  ob- 
iection.1  was  fully  reoof^nizcd.      With  his  strong  leaning  in  favour  of 
the  schools  in  which  he  received  Ids  cdueation,  M.  Rcnan  goes  on  to 
(peak  with  nothing  bnt  respect  and  kindness  of  the  tciichers  under 
•Itose  inflnencc  be  came  at  luy  and  St.  Sulpicc.     "The  virtue  in 
St.  Sulpice  would  sutticc  to  govern  a  world"  (p.  221).     When  he  bad 
to  tell  them  that  he  had   not  fiith  to  become  a  priest,  they  shewed 
no  resentment;    M.  Dupanloup  offered   him   help   from   his   pnrsc. 
The  pleasure  with  which  Roman  Catholics  read  these  testimonies  will 
not  be  diminlsb(«l,  for  most  of  them,  hj  the  scorn  which  M.  Rcnan 
mors  upon  the  Neo-Catholics  who  seek  to  reconcile  C'hristiauity  with 
KJeace.     His  admiration  is  for  the   Catholics  of  the   old   uncom- 
promising school ;  "  Broad-Churcbism"  is  regarded  by  him  with  no 
more  fovour  than  it  is  by  unbelievers  in  England. 

Tlie  one  grudge  that  be  retains  against  his  educatiou  is  that  it 
jl^ie  DO  stimulus  to  his  aptitude  for  physical  investigation.  "  Mathe- 
matics and  physical  iiiduction,"  be  says,  "have  always  been  the 
(pndamcntal  elements  of  my  mind."  He  aoon  lost  all  eonlidencc  in 
metaphysics,  and  positive  science  became  for  him  the  only  source  of 
truth.  He  is  provoked,  howevcTj  by  seeing  Augustc  Comte  raised  to 
the  fine  rank  of  great  men^  "  for  having  said  in  bad  French  what  all 
icictjtific  minds  for  200  years  have  seen  as  clearly  as  he."  In 
dechring  bis  belief  thiiC  if  he  bad  been  encouraged  to  pursue  physi- 
ology and  the  natural  sciences  in  a  systematic  manner,  be  would  have 
jDticipatod  many  of  thn  discoveries  of  Darwin  (p.  263),  he  reminds 
Dt  &  little  of  the  fnmous  saying  of  Comte,  that  if  he  bail  not  known 
Cloiilde  de  Vaux,  he  would  only  have  been  an  Aristotle,  and  that 
it  vu  due  to  ber  that  he  was  also  a  St.  Paul.  Before  he  left  the 
Mninny,  the  principle  of  gradual  chan^  in  the  world  bad  impressed 
ttielf  upon  bis  mind.  With  the  afmndon  characteristic  of  him, 
.  Rcnan,  who  in  one  place  has  said  thsit  he  rejoices  in  haviug  been 
to  paint  Nature  by  moral  asjicets,  and  to  subordinate  local  features 
to  boman  and  historical  associations,  a  few  pages  later  proceeds  to 
niB^ify  the  natural  sciences  in  comparison  with  his  own  pursuits: — 

"I  WIS  drawn  lowftrds  the  liiHlorical  scicntes,  litilfl  conjectural  sciences 
which  uc  unmade  as  fust  os  choy  are  nia<k',  and  which  will  bo  neglected  a 
tundnd  years  hcsce.     W«  see  the  dawning  of  an  sg(?  in  which  oaau  will  no 
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longer  feci  much  iiitorcst  in  hi«  pnst,  ...  It  is  by  chemUtry  <m  ono  side,  by 
astronomy  on  auoLlier,  it  is,  ubov«  all,  by  general  phyaiologj-,  thst  we  really 
griwp  tlie  secret  of  being,  of  tbe  world,  of  (.lod,  wbichuvcr  name  may  be 
prpferretl.  It  is  llie  regret  of  my  life  to  have  devoted  myself  to  a  class  of 
researciie*  wliicb  will  never  have  higher  autboritr  than  that  uf  Intereadng 
stndies  of  a  reality  vrhich  has  disappeared  for  ever    (p.  2G3j. 

Tu  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpicc  the  young  student  devoted  himself 
with  ardonr  to  the  stutly  of  Hebrew,  the  Bible,  and  formal  theology. 
He  waa  "  a  philologist  by  instinct,"  and  he  found  in  M.  Lc  Uir,  ouo 
of  his  teachers,  a  mau  of  extraordinary  learning,  with  a  special  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  and  the  Semitic  languages.     ?1.  Le  llir  was  uo  less 
remarkable  as   a  saint  than  as  a  satant ;  a  sort  of  Dr.  Puscy,  with, 
perhaps,  more  exact  scholarship,  and  even  wider  eruditioDj  and  more 
entirely  absorbed  in  stady  and  teaching.     31.  Kenan  accounts  for  his 
rcmainiug  a  believer  whilst  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with  <>ermau 
cxpgcsisj  by  eup|)osiug  that  he  had  "  watertight  compnrttncnts"  in  his 
mind,  and  eould  guard  his  fuitli    from  contact  with  his  knowledge. 
Vndcr  the  tuition   of  M.  Lc  Uir,  Rcnau  soou  shewed  what  was  in 
him,  aud  rapidly  became  a  master  in  the  stimc  field  of  learning.    Due 
hia  ^tudy  of  the  Uiblc  led   him  to  see  inconsistencies  in  the  sacred 
volume.       He    anticipated    the    well-knowii    experience  of    Bishop 
Colenso.     The  Church,  he  says,  taught  that  the  IJible  was  iufallihle. 
If  there  wae  a  single  error  in  the  Bible,  the  Church  was  wrong.      Uut 
the  claim  of  the  Church  was  to  lie  infallible.      If  the  Church  waa  in 
error  on   a  single  point,  the  edihcc  of  the  Christian  religion  fell  lo 
the  ground.      But  he  could  not  shut  hia  eyes  to  evident  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  Bible.     The  more  closely  he  studied  the  saci-ed  books,  the 
more  certain  and  iiDdcniable  became  the  discrepancies,  the  contradic- 
tions, between  these  books  thcmaelvcs,   and   between  them   and  tlio 
ascertained    facts    of  history.       It   was    this   discovery    that  made'^ 
3f.  Renau  an  unhclicvcr.      He  thinks  that  he  would  not  have  been 
troubled  by  difRcnltics  about  the  orthodox  dogmas  or  by  the  moral 
perplexities  of  Revelation.     It  was  criticism,  Biblical  and  historical, 
which  shook  his  faith.     "When  after  a  time  he  gave  up  all  belief  ia_ 
miracles,  it  wfis  not  through  any  a  priori  conviction  of  the  imposai- 1 
bility  of  the  miracntous,  but  bccansc  he  found  uo  sttfTicicut  proof  of 
a  single  actual  miracle  having  occurred. 

For  a  lime,  indeed,  M.  Rcnan's  mind  was  drawn  towards  q 
rationalistic  Christianity,  like  that  of  German  Protestantism.  Ua 
wished  that  he  had  been  a  Protestant.  He  did  not  willingly  cease  to 
be  a  Christian.  The  character  of  Jesus  retained  its  bold  iipou  his 
imagination  and  his  affections.  His  deBuite  aspiration  was  to  be  a 
Liberal  Christiau.  But  the  Christianity  Mhich  he  had  always  had  before 
him,  and  whieli  iti  the  persons  of  ull  his  teachers  had  uou  his  reverent 
respect,  was  that  which  had  infallibility  for  its  corner-stone.  It  still 
socma  to  him  the  only  thorough  Christianity.     People  in  general  used 
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to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Church  of  Engluid  wns  pledged  to  the 
dogma  of  tho  iufaliibilitj  of  the  Ulhlc.  iiut  this  was  a  mistake;  it 
is  uow  gencrallT  known  that  the  Church  of  Kiiglaod  has  been 
prcKerred  from  any  dogmatic  utterance  upon  this  subject,  aud  it  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  the  Church  of  Ilome  has  committed  itself 
to  an  unreBerved  affirmatiou  of  the  absolute  truth  of  evervtlnug  in 
the  Bible.  If  I  remember  right,  it  has  been  shown  iu  this  Review — 
1  think  by  Mr.  Mivart — that  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  may  legi- 
timatfly  claim  freedom  on  this  point.  M.  Renan  assume*  that  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  Church  is  irrcvocubEj  tied  to  Ttihlical  infallibility. 
And,  as  I  have  satdj  he  has  no  rcsjicct  for  atty  compromifc.  Jjikc 
unltclievcrs  in  general,  he  shakci  hands  with  the  rigidly  orthodox 
OTcr  the  formula  "  all  or  nothing."  He  despises  the  Lilicral  Catholic 
of  crcry  grade.  Not  many  months  after  he  left  St,  Siilpice,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  he  rid  himselt'  of  his  last  lingering  belief  in 
Proridcoce,  and  a  "clear  scientilic  view  of  a  universe  in  which  uo 
free*irill  tuperior  to  that  of  man  acts  in  an  appreciable  mauuer" 
(p.  337),  became  the  anchor  to  whir-U  he  has  held  fast.  All  atteuipta 
to  t&ke  off  the  edges  of  orthodox  Catholicism,  to  maki^  it  mora 
acceptable  to  persons  of  motlcru  education,  such  as  those  nf  Laeordiiire, 
Gratry,  and  Dupaiihiup,  seem  uow  to  him  to  hij  good  neither  for 
ttligioa  nor  for  the  humau  miud.  He  has  uu  softer  phrase  for  them 
than  "  pautalonuades  thcologiqucs/' however  warmly  they  may  be 
a{iplauded  at  Nutre-Dame.  "  At  St.  Sulpice/'  he  says,  "  the  diviuity 
of  Jeans  Christ  was  nut  proved  by  Mahomet  or  by  the  battle  of 
Uarengo.''  It  would  appear  that  M.  Kenan's  early  piety  was  little 
DOre  than  amiable  submission  to  the  creed  of  persons  whom  he 
hoDotiKd,  and  that  he  had  no  share  in  what  he  describes  as  the 
"mystical"  religion  of  some  of  the  seminarist  teachers.  So  that  it 
WIS  probably  natural  to  him  to  pass  rapidly  from  the  acquiescence  of 
perfect  orthodoxy  to  the  complete  repudiation  of  the  supernatural. 
WTicn  once  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  him  that  errors  and 
iltfcrepancies  were  to  he  found  in  the  Bible,  Kis  whole  system  of 
belief  was  shattered. 

It  was  iu  the  year  1816  that  M.  Ueuan  disengaged  himself  fin:dly 
from  the  religion  of  his  ciiildhood  and  youth.  lie  tells  us  some- 
thing of  bis  first  steps  outside  the  seminary,  of  the  oecujiatiuus  by 
wUeb  be  supported  himself,  of  the  friendships  he  formed,  of  the 
bcpnnings  of  bis  career  as  a  writer  of  books.  He  lets  us  sec  how 
hlamelcas  he  has  bccuj  how  careless  of  pecuninry  gain,  how  devoted 
to  study.  But  it  was  not  until  he  arrived  at  Athens,  in  ISOo,  that 
kb  deepest  sympathii-s  and  most  enthusiastic  admiration  were  called 
Ibrih.  He  gives  u»,  in  an  early  part  of  this  volume,  a  truly  remark- 
able compoaitiun,  written  at  that  date,  and  entitled,  "A  Prayer 
wLit^  I  offered  on  the  Acropolis  when  I  had  come  to  undcmtaud  ita 
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perfect  beauty."      As   an    illustration   of  M.    Kenaa's   mind  and 
opinions,  it  is  as  signiQcaut  as  anything  in  the  volume.      Bnt  it  is  «  _ 
little  difficult  to   understand  how  an  eminent  man  of  letters,  wUenf 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  had  passed  off  and  left  his  judgment 
cool,  ran  have  hrouglit  himself  to  publish  this  utterance.     It  is  not 
for  au  EugUsh  clerj^yman,  Philistine  cuough  to  remain  an  orthodox 
Christian,  to  adventure  into  the  region  of  the  higher  criticism;   buti 
I  cannot  help  wondering  what  Sainte-Bcuve  ■would  have  pronounced" 
as  to  the  good  taste  and  intellectual  eauJty*  of  this  prayer.     It  va« 
the  fruit  of  a  deeper  emotion  than  any  other  which  M.   Rcuan  has 
cx|icricnced.       He  still  cannot  Rpeak  in  any  language  but  that  of 
rapture  of  the  imprc»si<jn  whicli  Athens  made  upou  him.     "  There 
u  cue  place  wlicre  perfection  exists ;  there  is  no  other;  that  place 
is  Athens"  (p.  TiO.)      He  saw  there  "the  ideal  crystallized  in  marble 
of  Pentelicus When  1  saw  the  Acropolis,  I  had  the   revela- 
tion of  the  divine The  hours  which  I  passed  ujion  the  sacred 

hill  were  honrsof  prayer"  (pp.  Gl-62).  Aecordiugly,  in  this  ode,  or 
palinode,  addressed  to  the  idea]  divinity  of  Greek  art,  M.  Rcnan.- 
borrows  nil  that  is  endearing  and  eunfldential  in  the  language  of 
domestic  affection,  all  that  is  penitent  and  supplicatory  in  the 
language  of  religious  devotion,  to  express  his  feelings  towards  the 
object  of  his  worship.  He  tells  his  goddess  with  what  remorse  ha 
approftchea  the  altar  of  her  mysteries,  how  ashamed  he  is  of  having 
admired  barbarian  churcheit,  of  having  delighted  in  the  chants  of 
barbarian  magicians.  He  a.<iks  her  whether  stie  remembers  the  day 
when  an  ugly  little  Jew,  incapable  of  understanding  her,  diwovercd 
the  altar  to  the  Unknown  God.  "Eh  blen,  ce  petit  Juif  I'a  em- 
porte;  pendant  niilte  ans,  le  monde  a  ete  un  desert  on  ne  germait 
aucune  fleur"  {p.  CO).  "  Le  monde  ne  sera  sauve  qu'en  revenant  )i 
toi,  en  repudiant  ses  attaches  barhares.  Conrons,  venous  ea 
troupe.  ....  J'aime  mieux  etre  le  dernier  dans  ta  maison  quefl 
le  premier  ailteurs.  Oui,  je  m'attacherai  au  stylobale  de  ton  temple; 
j'oublierai  toute  discipline  hormls  la  tieuue,  je  me  ferai  stylite  sur  tes 

*  ISo  one  can  be  iDaonaibla  to  tho  diarm  of  M.  ll«tuu>'a  deBcriptiona  of  the  pwtjib 
amongst  tvhoni  his  childhood  Wm  pawcd  ;  bnt  don  not  hi*  reuou  loM  itaetf  90ii»tiii)«a 
in  KHutimrnt T  Htt  (iDntcB  "an  excellent  ramiu-k  mndn  abnat  hiniMilf  by  that  fin* 
obietver,  M.ChaUemel-Lauour,  '  h«  thJiiks  liku  a  uuio,  be  feela  like  a  wouuiui,  lie  acta  IDu 
a  child.'  "  Tb«  whole  "  miui"  in  him  bmiiib  occflaianaliy  to  dleep.  He  baa  »  chiqiter 
catitLvil  Ia»  p<liU  Sahui.  In  iLia  lio  laviahrs  nil  the  (i^racva  of  hia  vtylc  on  au  wxonut  of 
a  girl-friend  of  hia  diildlgntKl.  Aftur  lisLving  Tr/giii«r  he  himself  lost  sight  of  her,  bnt) 
bis  mother  in  aft«r-y«art  [vlot«d  (v  liim  this  Bubuqueut  history  of  No£mi.  She  loci  ber 
parents,  and  bad  no  fortune  ;  bo  ab«  vran  taken  to  Uvo  with  an  nuiit,  who  kept  a  tnoet 
respcctal>Io  hoirt«lry.  Kho  ^u  ohnnuinf/  m  a  child,  hut  at  t'Tciity-tvro  years  sliv  va»  a 
WDoder.  Bhe  did  whnt  she  could  to  hide  hvr  l>i>aiity.  Her  titxr  fipire  wr»  diaguised  by 
apiKrioe;  hu  lon^  whit«'ljaiLds  wtrvEduuyscuvunHl  wilb  mitt«u*.  Sbc  uurv  a  heavy 
cap  over  h«r  hair.  "  It  wae  un  use.  Vonmg  men  uaaemhled  in  gronju  to  look  at  hor  ia 
cburrh.  She  wa*  too  Iwantiful  forour  nmntry,  aiid  as  discnet  aa  ah*  waM  bwiirtifsl. 
She  died  ;  diturl  of  trintrurr"  iy.  IIS).  M .  Rviinn  wan  w  touched  by  tbia  inugo  of  tlia 
o  pioed  sway  and  died  because  she  vraa  too  bvaotifu],  that  when  God  gave  blm  ■ 
DO  natnod  hor  ^o^iui.    Atmit  omen. 
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colonnes,  ma  ccUuIc  sera  sur  ton  architrave."  What  is  this  bat  a 
pwUalonnade  esihetique  ?  The  germ  of  all  this  exaltation  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  iuconjpaTahle  solidity  of  Athenian  building.  The 
Christian  Churches  *'  fall  into  decay  in  five  or  six  hundred  years." 
An  excellent  architect  was  aceustomcd  to  aay  to  M.  Rcnan  "  that, 
fop  him,  gods  were  true  in  proportion  to  the  solid  beauty  of  their 
teaiples"  (p.  GC).  Ou  this  principle,  Athenian  paganism  had  no  rival. 
Yet,  before  his  rapture  has  passed  away,  M.  Kenan  is  able  to 
admit  that  tlierc  is  something  in  the  world  too  large  for  the  strict 
hmitatioDs  of  Athenian  genius.  His  blue-eyed  goddess  owes  her 
aercaity  in  part  to  her  want  of  universality.  After  all,  "  O  abime, 
tu  C3  Ic  Dieu  unique"  (p.  72).  Gods  and  goddesses,  like  men,  pass 
into  the  great  gulf.  And  this  is  our  author's  final  theory  of  exist- 
ence. All  tilings  are  transient,  all  things  pass  on  into  the  abyss. 
The  one  fact  of  which  he  is  sure,  to  which  he  returns  over  and  over 
a^n,  is  that  he  is  happy,  that  he  has  had  on  the  whole  a  good 
time.  He  knows  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  know  in  the 
prrsent  age  of  the  truth  nf  things;  ho  ba»  uiade  himself  pleasant  to 
bis  fellow-menj  and  they  have  been  pleasant  to  him ;  he  lnos  nothing 
to  reproach  himself  with,  he  has  been  all  that  the  nniversc  could 
cspect  him  to  be.  God — such  God  as  there  may  he — ia  in  bis  debt. 
What  is  it  that  he  pciveives  himself  to  bo  "a  tissue  of  contra- 
dtctiona  "  ?  That  aoinscs  him;  it  makes  life  the  more  entertain- 
ng  to  htm.  What  is  it  that  the  course  of  things  in  the  human  world 
i»  a  pcrjietual  outrage  upon  the  ideal  which  be  romantically  adores? 
B.C  can  turn  his  back  upon  the  ideal  in  priictieul  things.  In  politics, 
with  smiling  irony,  he  can  recommend,  as  well  as  predict,  courses  of 
tctkin  that  he  despises.  Pie  has  kuowu  perfect  virtue  ;  but  it  has  been 
aliDoat  exclusively  associated  with  barbarous  ilelusiuns.  lie  has  ob-' 
served  ft  severe  morality  in  his  relations  with  the  other  sex ;  bis  conduct 
hu  been  that  of  a  respectable  Protestant  puKtor ;  but  he  has  his  doubts 
u  to  the  reasonableness  of  this  morality.  Ills  indulgence  towards  the 
moral  laxity  of  Suinte-Kenvc  and  ThcopLile  Uauticr  gave  him  a  higher 
opinion  of  those  eminent  literary  men  than  the  looseners  {h  decomtt)  of 
their  philosophy  should  have  allowed  him  to  entertain.  He  "  cannot 
^t  rid  of  ihc  idea  that  it  is  perhaps  the  libertine,  al'ter  all,  who  is  right, 
MoA  who  practises  the  true  philosophy  of  life"  (p.  149).  He  cou- 
ttniied  to  live  in  Paris  as  he  had  done  in  the  seminary;  but  it  wan 
**  pv  coovcnaace."  "  I  aaw  clearly  the  vanity  of  this  virtue,  as  of  all 
oUien  ;  I  recognised,  in  particular,  that  Katurc  does  not  at  all  make 
a  point  of  a  man's  being  chaste"  {p.  359),  Nevertheless,  if  he  had 
to  befiu  bis  life  again,  with  the  right  to  strike  out  of  it  what  he 
pleaHN).  he  would  change  nothing.  His  peace  of  mind  is  perfect ; 
aad,  without  knowing  exactly  whom  he  ought  to  thank,  still  he  docs 
give  thanks  (pp.  392,  371,  375).     For  himself,   then,  undisturbed 
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by  contradictions,  feeling  no  need  of  a  firm  gronnt!  to  stand  upon, 
M.  Rrnnn  is  entirely  satisfied.  But  wlmt  ndvice  has  he  to  give  tOjH 
others,  vho  may  not  he  so  Imppity  organised,  and  to  vhom  life  hoffV 
perhaps  not  heen  so  nniformly  propitious?  He  cannot  give  them  an 
encouraging  view  of  the  present  or  of  the  future.  He  finds  some 
satisfnclion  in  the  prevalent  scepticism,  and  what  he  regards  as  the 
growing  dishelicf  in  the  snpcmntHral.  For  the  one  thing  of  impor- 
tance is  the  development  of  the  mind;  and  the  condition  of  thatJ 
development  is  liherty  of  inquiry  and  discussion  ;  and  irhere  thct 
nre  believing  masses  such  liberty  is  impossible.  Under  the  regime  ol 
faith,  "  a  colossal  weight  of  stcipidity  hns  crushed  the  human  mind" 
<p.  siv.).  Poc3  he  not  augur  well,  then,  for  the  future?  By  no 
means.  If  it  seems  obvious  that  freedom  and  equality  are  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  the  human  miodj  it  is  also  probable 
that  they  tend  towards  mediocrity  and  vuljjarity.  We  arc  advancing 
towards  au  American  condition  of  society.  M.  Rcuan  quotes  "  a 
distinguished  thinker,"  M.  Amicl,  of  Geneva,  whose  remarkable 
quality  has  bceu  made  known  to  tJic  readers  of  this  BeviEw  by  M. 
Gabriel  Monod,*  in  his  article  for  the  last  number  on  "Con- 
temporary Life  and  Thought  in  Franct-"  (p.  124).  M.  Amiel 
says,  "  The  era  of  mediocrity  in  everything  is  beginniag.  Equality 
begets  uniformity,  and  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  excellent,  the 
remarkable,  the  extraordinary,  that  we  relieve  ourselves  of  the  bad. 
There  is  leas  of  coarseness  everywhere,  but  more  of  vulgarity."  A 
pleasant  prospect!  But  there  is  some  hope,  M.  Rcnan  thinks,  that 
the  elect  may  he  let  alone.  "  Noli  me  iartffpre  is  all  that  one  can 
a»k  of  democracy."  In  auy  case,  let  us  not  trouble  ourselves.  Our 
ecmplaints  will  avail  notfaiug.  It  may  be  that  the  earth  has  reached 
its  culminating  point.  Still,  there  is  the  universe.  If  he  has  no 
encouragement  for  mankind,  or  for  our  planet,  M,  Rcnan  can  at 
least  cheer  tlic  universe  on  in  its  course.  "Courage,  courage, 
iinture!"  he  exclaims.  He  believes  that  there  is  still  a  future  for  the 
sum  «f  existence.  Kvcry  check  leaves  the  utiivcrsc  young,  aleri 
full  of  illusions  ([i.  xx.). 

M.  Rcnan  liaa  a  right  to  assume  that  it  is  a  matter  of  interest 
the  educated  world  to  know  what  hia  theory  of  the  universe  is.  Hi 
is  an  object  of  unmeasured  adiriimtion  to  a  vast  circle  of  readers. 
He  habitually  imdcrtakps  the  nfiiec  of  a  teacher  and  counsellor.  He 
has  done  as  much  perhaps  hh  any  living  raan  to  destroy  men's  faith 
in  the  supernatural.  He  has  helped  to  strike  down  the  old  guide- 
posts  of  the  world.  Well,  what  is  it  tlint  he  tells  us,  with  the  engaging 
frankness  characteristic  of  him?     Jle  insists  upon   its   being  clearly 

*  M-  Monoil  Duticca  to(;etl)cr  M.  Ami«rii  "  Fniuuieiit4  d'uti  J«iira^  latimc,"  au<l  M. 
Pasna  *'KoDV»Qin,"as  "t^ro  ■.nUbiosT&phiea,  both  of  which  must  rank  araon)^  ttic 
mtatcrpiccca  i.>f  tho  French  Ungua^.''  Ilr  wiiukt  y\tfQ  M.  Auui-rn  work  twiwevu  Um 
PeiMtet  of  PMcal  o-nd  th«  Cuiiverutiuni  of  Guetlie  KntI  EckcriDJiiiD. 
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understood,  that  he  owca  all  that  is  good  in  him  to  priests  of  the  old 
rpligion.  "When  lie  compares  the  common  infidel  of  to-day  with  the 
Christians  by  whom  he  was  educated,  it  is  the  lufidel,  aud  not  the 
Clmstian,  that  he  despises.  The  claim  of  the  ha!f.educat«d  to  dispose 
of  Christianity  seems  to  liim  a  pert  atid  unwairatitable  aasumptioo. 
"  Few  pcnoQS  have  a  right  not  to  beltefe  iu  Christianity."  (p.  131) 
It  was  only  after  close  and  prolonged  study  that  he  himself  abaudoued 
it.  Hia  life  has  since  been  gorcrQcd  mecbanicaily  by  the  faith 
which  he  once  held.  "La  foi  disparue,  la  morale  restc"  (p.  312). 
It  was  the  pretension  of  infallibility  by  which  he  tried  the  Bible^ 
aad  found  it  wanting.  He  has  rejected  every  statement  im- 
flfing  saperuatural  action  in  the  world  of  human  life  or  iu 
the  history  of  Christianity,  because  he  lias  not  seen  suQlcicntly 
demoustrativB  evidence  of  any  such  iiitcrfcreucc  with  the  natural 
order.  But,  apart  from  Cbristiauity,  he  knows  of  no  ground  of 
hope,  no  root  of  morality,  no  harmony  in,  life  or  in  the  world. 
What  comment  I  have  to  offer  upon  M.  Rcnan's  confessiou  of  faith 
■lay  be  put  most  briefly  in  the  form  of  three  questions  : — Would  it 
Bot  bare  made  a  great  difference  tu  him  if  he  bad  been  taught  from 
childhood  to  believe  in  the  spirit  rather  than  in  the  letter,  and  to 
iMnk  habitually  of  God  not  as  having  once  committed  a  perfect 
^posit  of  revelation  to  an  infallible  keeper,  but  as  having  manifested, 
bimsclf  in  Christ  and  as  continually  revealing  himself  to  responsive 
eottsciencca  aud  hearts?  Is  not  such  moral  evidence  as  is  given  by 
tfui  disinterested  witness  more  powerful  to  support  a  faith  in  God 
and  ID  Cbriat  than  any  logical  array  of  proofs  could  be?  ,  After 
•tudyibg  one  more  new  religion  of  our  time,  will  not  the  lines 
quoted  by  M.  Kenan  himself  come  home  to  many  a  reader? — 

"  llariin*  (jiucaivi,  p«r  BioKuU  qiiivigue  cuaurri, 
Nco  quicquttu  inTeai  tnclitta  qnaui  credvre  Cbristo"  (p.  258). 

J,   liLEWKtLVN   DaVIKS. 
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THE  parliamcntaTy  Session  has  at  last  come  to  it«  dose,  and  the 
hard-worked  aud  loag-sufiering'  members  of  both  le^slatiircs 
have  been  able  to  cxchangu  by  tlie  tint  uf  Jutv  the  buruing  Berlin 
atmosphere  for  the  more  genial  temperature  of  the  country,  watering- 
places,  or  Alpine  resorts.  Yet  it  is  doubtfut  whether  the  result  of 
these  long  legislative  struggles  corresponds  in  importance  to  the  arnouot 
of  labour  bestowed  upon  tliem.  As  regards  the  Kcichstag,  tUe  most 
important  hilla  which  hare  been  passed  are  those  on  working-meu'ft 
iuKurancc  against  siekncss ;  the  ameiidment  of  the  law  on  traden ;  the 
modification  of  the  export  bouoity  on  beetroot  sugar ;  the  literary 
convention  with  France;  the  commercial  treaty  with  Italy;  and  the 
two  budgets  for  ISb^i-St  and  lS8-l-8o. 

The  law  on  Morking-nien's  iusurauce  against  siekuess  is  the  first 
of  those  great  legislative  acts  which  the  Government  proposed  as 
positive  measures  for  solving  the  social  question;  its  preriou*  attu-mpt 
to  repress  the  agitation  of  the  social  democrats  by  the  law  of  1879 
having  had  very  imperfect  success,  as  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  the 
social  democrats  have  maintained  their  seats  in  the  Ucichstaf^,  and  that 
Hambiuy,  the  second  town  of  the  empire,  is  now  represented  by  two  of 
them.  The  Government  cannot,  however,  claim  the  authurship  of  tho 
law  as  it  stands,  for  its  original  Bill  has  been  completely  modiucd  in 
committee,  and  it  has  only  at  the  second  reading  enforced  it«i  -will  to 
exclude  the  agricultural  labourers,  whom  the  majority  wished  to 
include.  The  law  is  the  result  of  the  conriction  of  all  parties  that 
after  so  many  promises  something  should  be  achieved  in  the  domaia 
of  social  reform.  Its  leading  and  sound  principles  we  may  consider 
to  he  the  acknowledgment  of  the  duty  of  the  Stale  to  make  provision 
fur  the  wants  of  the  economically  weak,  and  the  assertion  that 
insurance,  in  order  to  be  efl'ectivc,  must  be  compulsory.  But  whether 
the  law  as  it  stands  will  fulfil  its  purpose  is  another  question.  The 
organization  which  it  provides  is  essentially  bureaucratic  and  most 
complicated,  and  tlie  inlluencc  of  the  working-men  in  the  administration 
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of  the  funds  is  rery  limited  It  maybe  said, howcrcr,  in  excuse, that 
l^islation  ha*  ventureci  upon  an  uuknowu  domain,  and  that  therefore 
every  6tep  was  more  or  le&s  dcstmed  to  be  a  leap  Id  tbe  durk ;  it 
xemaius  to  be  seen  how  the  law  will  work,  aud  expcrieuce  ouiy  caa 
teach  whether  ant]  how  it  may  have  to  he  modified. 

The  amendment  of  the  hw  on  trades  is  not  the  first  of  its  kind.  Ifc 
was  paused  bythejointettbrts  of  ihe  Conservative  sod  Centre  p&rtics,  and 
•was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Liberal*  of  all  sections,  »ln»  decry  the 
change  as  a  triumph  of  reaction,  aud  a  violation  of  the  ])riuciplc  of  free- 
doin  of  trade.  \ec  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  original  law  of  lSti3, 
vhich  was  carried  by  a  Liberal  majority,  has  produced  great  evils.  It 
demolifthed  all  restraints  on  labour,  but  it  organized  nothing,  and  the 
result  was,  in  many  respects,  anarchy.  The  Government,  having 
waited  a  cnnudcrablc  time,  at  last  saw  that  somcthini;;  muat  he  done  \ 
but  it  could  not  make  up  its  mind  to  an  organic  reform  of  the  law, 
and  duriug  recent  years  several  amendments  have  been  proposed  and 
partly  accepted,  partly  rejected,  according  to  the  shifting  majority 
of  the  House ;  the  result  is  a  patchwork  which  wauts  homogeneity ;  yet 
it  ean  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the  Liberals  are  right  in  bewailing 
the  stricter  control  of  hawkers,  pedlars,  and  the  sale  of  lilthy  pam- 
phlets and  novels  as  encroachmenis  u|JDn  the  liberty  of  trade. 

The  reduction  of  rhe  export  bounty  on  beetroot  sugarwas  necessary, 

but  is  entirely  insufficient  as  to  the  amount.     The  tax  on  beetroot 

sugar  is  levied  in  Germany  on  the  raw  material,  and  was  fixed,  in  1868, 

at  eighty  pfennigs    per    cwt.,  on    the    assumption    that    11^    cwt.  of 

beetroots  produce  I  cwt.  of  sugar.     But  thin  basis  has  become  wholly. 

antiquated    by   the  latest  technical   improvements  in  8Uf;ar  rcfininfi^, 

vhicli  have  enabled  tlic  raanufacturera  to  realize  1  cwt.  ol  sugar  from 

9  cwt.  of  bcctruots,  and  to  utilise  the   moiufisea  aUu  for  producing 

ngar.    The  molasses  arc  entirely  untaxed,  and  yet  the  tmgar  produccu 

tlicrefrom  equally  enjoys  the  export  bounty  granted  by  the  State  in 

order  to  render  the  German  industry  able  to  compete  in  foreign  markets. 

TIic  result  was  an  immense  gain  to  the  produccrtt,  and  a  cor  respond  iu<; 

lowt  to   the  Imperial  exchequer.     The  Govcrnnicnt,  however,  remained 

pBftsive  for  several  yeans ;   aud  it  is  only  now,  when  the  decline  of  the 

Rveuue  from   this   source   has   i>ccomc  too  coni^idcrablc  to  remain 

unnoticed,  that  it  ha.4  come  forward  with  tlic  timid  measure  of  rc- 

rfuciDg    the  vxport   bounty  by    forty  pfennigs,   whiUt  the  molasses 

remain  entirely  untaxed  as  heretofore.     Tims  the  producers  will  con* 

tiuue  to  make  enormous  profits,  and  the  revenue  to  luiio.     Tliia  loss  in 

ItitiJ— tt£  was  twcuty-aud-ii-liulf  luiUiou  marks    (mure  than  a  uiilliou 

titerling),  and  is  estimated  at  thirtcen-and-a-half  millions  for  l!^8:i-8:i. 

It  ia  Tery  doubtful  whether  the  commission  of  inquiry,  wliich  has  been 

v^aolved  upon,  will  grasp  the  matter  niort:  lirmly;  for  the  producers,  who 

&rc  Tery  largely  represented  in  that  body,  will  take  care  of  their  own 

iutorcsts,  and  the  Government  has  shown  them  groat  tcndorocss. 

The  coovcution  with  trance  respecting  the  reciprocal  protection 
of  rights  in  literary  and  artistic  protluclions  was  Banctioni'd  by  a 
tananimous  vote,  and  without  a  debate:  but  it  is  an  event  of  political, 
economical,  and  intellectual  importance.  Politically  it  places  the. 
!£mpirc,  in  the  literary  domain,  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  SUtc, 
-which  in  other  respects  is  ixnsidercd  as  it«  decided  antagonist,  and  at 
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the  name  time  substitutes  for  the  BCTeral  heterogeneous  conventions 
formerly  coiiclmlfui  by  Franeuin  lN[!2aiul  1405  with  German  StatCHOue 
homogrncous  treaty  for  iMt-.  wIioIr  Kmpirr.  Those  former  conventions 
made  the  protection  of  the  literary  and  artimtic  works  of  the  one  country 
depcnilciit  upon  registration  in  Ibe  utticr  country  within  three  months 
afier  their  appearance.  The  new  treaty  accords  reciprocal  protection 
without  any  such  funnality,  and  on  an  equal  footing  with  its  own 
national  productions.  But  the  mont  important  fuituro  is  the  enlarged 
protection  given  to  tranBlations.  Krancn  demanded,  indeed,  that  trana- 
lation:^  should  be  protected  as  much  as  theon;;inal  works  ;  but  as  such 
protection,  accordiug  to  tlie  German  law,  would  liave  embiaciul  a  pcrtodd 
of  thirty  years,  the  German  Government  declined  to  aeccdc  to  this™ 
demand,  and  declared  itself  willing  only  to  extend  the  protection 
formerly  accorded  for  five  years,  and  conditionally,  to  ten  years  un- 
eouditionally.  In  consequence,  the  authors  of  both  countries  during 
tliis  jieriod  of  ten  years  will  enjoy  for  the  trauslation  of  their  literary 
works,  for  the  reproduction  of  artistic  works,  and  tor  the  representatioa 
of  dramatic  or  musical-dramatic  works,  the  same  righti  as  for  original 
works. 

This  stipulation  is,  of  course,  much  more  advantageous  to  Franca 
than  to  Germany,  as  the  number  of  French  honks  translated  into 
German   is   far   larg^cr   than  that  of  German  books  translated   into 
French;  ami  numerous  German  stages  reproduce  the  successful  novel- 
ties of  the  Paris  theatres,  whilst  German  dramatic  productions  are  ^ 
almost  entirely  ignored  in  France.    Yet  this  provision  deserves  uncon-fl 
ditional  approval.     The   whole   nira  of  the   law  of  copyright  is  to 
insure  to  ttie  author  the  full  benefit  of  his  works,  and  in  international 
relations  this  can  only  be  realized  by  protecting  the  translation  also, 
for  if  a  French  novel  or  scientific  hook  is  translated  into  German  the 
orig:inal  French  work  will  be  less  bought  in  Germauy.     It  must  be 
further  said,  that  if  the  act  of  translation  is  in  itself  only  a  secondary  _ 
form  of  intellectual  activity,  it  cannot  he  indid'crent  to  an  ftuthorfl 
whether  it  is  performed  by  »  competent  peu  authorized  by  him,  or  by  a 
mere  penny-a-liner ;  for  bad  translations  will  damage  the  reputation  of 
the  author,  and  consequently  lessen  the  sale  of  his  works  in  tlie  foreign 
country.      Germauy   was  tbcrefure   fulGlling  an   honourable  duty  in 
according  this  concession  to  France,  and  will,  we  hope,  find  compensa- 
tion in  another  way.    German  novelists  have  hitherto  had  to  suffer 
from  the  overwhelming  eompetitiou  of  cheap  translations  from  the 
French,  and  particularly  the  feuiilletona  of  local  papers  were  almost  en- 
tirely provided  for  by  such  translations,  which  cost  next  to  nothing.  The 
future  protectioa  of  French  works  will,  as  we  thiuk,  tend  to  raise  the 
home  production  and  insure  it  a  better  reword,  whilst  at  the  same  time  ^ 
the  public  will  be  spared  the  translation  of  many  sensational  or  im-fl 
moral  Freuch  books.     And  the  same  ar^ment  applies  to  dramatic 
productions. 

The  commercial  treaty  with  Italy  has  also  lieen  accepted,  if  not 
without  debate,  yet  witliout  opposition.  Its  importance  lies  uot  bo 
much  in  itself  as  in  the  cireumHtanee  that  it  is  the  first  inteniational 
ace  ii:  which  the  Government,  in  order  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  moat 
tiou,  found  themselves  compelled  to  reduce  several 
'  of  1S7U.     Prince  Bismarck,  it  must  be  remembered 
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nutil  that  year  a  staunch  free-trader  j  no  one  has  more  fiercely  de- 
^.Bounoed  the  prntectionint  egotism  of  the  great  industrials  thnn  he  did 
lin  the  United  Diet  of  1S40.  He  won  liis  firat  diplomatic  victory,  when 
^•nteriuf;  into  the  Ministry,  by  carrying  the  commercial  treaty  with 
jFrance  in  the  teeth  of  the  Protectionist  opposition  of  the  middle  and 
[jouthcrn  states.  I'he  author  of  that  treaty,  Herr  Delbrtick,  became 
for  many  years  his  most  trusted  advitier  aa  chief  of  the  Imperial  Chan* 
.  eery ;  and  even  as  late  as  1 875  the  Chancellor  nppcaled  to  tlie  IteichBtag 
to  aid  him  in  reforming  the  taritf  after  the  Kii'^lish  example,  and  in 
Uaintaining  only  financial  duties  upon  foreign  articles  of  consumption. 
If  some  year*  later  he  suddenly  wheeled  round  and  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Protectionists,  the  fault  may  be  attributed  in  A 
great  measure  to  the  narrow  policy  of  the  Ijiberal  party.  Prince 
BiMnardt'a perspicacity  saw  tliat  the  temporary  bigh-tidc  of  the  French 
milliards  irould  soon  pa^ss  away,  and  that  it  iva»  necessary  to  open 
in  time  new  sources  of  revenue  for  the  increasing  cxpcuditure  of 
the  young  Empire.  But  he  was  feebly  seconded  by  tLu  Miniuter 
of  Finance,  Iferr  Campliauncn ;  and  the  Liberal  party  refused 
.all  pTopo-^als  to  raise  the  revenue  by  new  or  increaised  taxes  on 
iland  articles  of  eoiisumption.  Then  tlie  Chaucclbr  fell  back  upon 
the  tobacco  monopoly  and  the  cnntonit;.  Hiii  idea  was  originally 
merely  to  rai«  the  dntics  for  rc\*cnue  purposes,  and  he  therefore 
_  iposcd  to  tax  all  foreign  articlf^;  but  the  Protcctioniata,  who  at 
once  pcrcciTCd  the  impracticability  of  thi«  scheme,  adroitly  turned  it  to 
ibeir  own  advantage,  by  proposing  to  protect  equally  all  branches  of 
iliomd  production,  and  sueccedcil  in  bribing  the  Con  tier  vntive  jiarty, 
"lich  had  always  hecn  for  free-trade,  to  accept  high  industrial  duties, 
according  duties  on  agricultural  products  aUi?.  Jt  was  tliia  coalitioa 
agrarian  and  industrial  interests  which  carried  the  Pa)tPPlioni8t 
tarid\of  1S79 ;  and  it  is  a  remarkabie  fact,  that  with  this  rcitnlt  ita 
Ibrces  seem  exhausted.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Protectionists 
were  not  satisfied  with  what  they  had  obtained,  but  last  year  the 
}po«cd  higher  duties  on  several  articles  ■iwere  refused  by  the  Reichs- 
\,  sad  in  the  present  Session  the  considerable  increase  proponed  in 
duty  on  timbi-r  was  rejected  by  an  unexpected  majority.  As 
*  I  tbc  oommcrcial  relationa  with  foreign  States,  one  ol  the  reasons 
luced  in  support  of  high  duties  was,  that  the  Government  would 
enabled  to  oftcr  proper  compensation  for  concesstions  to  be  obtained 
German  imports.  This  argument  has  hitherto  remained  ineil'ective; 
consequence  of  the  tarifl'  of  lfS70  was  simply  that  other  States 
raiaed  their  duties,  and  even  with  Austria,  akhongh  united  to 
Germany  by  the  closest  political  bonds,  it  was  impossible  to  come  to 
mtisfactory  terms  in  the  commercial  field.  The  negotiatiuns  with 
Spain  have,  after  many  difliculties,  led  to  a  treaty  by  which  Germany 
baa  at  last  consented  to  nearly  all  that  Spain  asked  for,  while  the 
latter  country  has  only  promii^cd  not  to  raise  its  duties  on  German 
product*.  The  treaty  with  Italy  which  I.  have  mentioned  ift  the 
the  first  instance  in  wliicli  the  Government  has  consented  to  reduce 
atwral  items  of  the  autonomous  tariff  of  1879  without  obtaining  a 
corresponding  equivalent  from  the  other  party.  It  is  true  that  the 
articles  on  which  these  reductions  bear  arc  of  minor  importance 
Cor  GcTinsa   trade,  but   the   Italian   concessions   are   still   more  in- 
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sigaiScaot.  Germany  was  obliged  to  comply  nith  the  demands  of 
the  Cabinet  of  ilume.  bccausi*  lier  traile  woiiM  have  sullorcd  too  much 
it' it  had  ceased  to  enjoy  the  rlKbts  of  the  most  favoured  notion.  Tho 
free*trade  party  in  the  Ueit^hstsg  did  not  miss  their  opnortnnity 
for  insisting  upon  this  feature  of  tlic  treaty,  and  it  may  uc  takca  ^ 
for  granted  that  the  high  tide  of  Protection  has  passed.  The  most  fl 
characteristic  proof  of  this  wa«  given  by  the  above-mentioned  rcl'iual 
to  increase  the  duty  on  timber.  Still,  in  IJ^79,  the  Government,  in 
introdncin^  the  dnty,  acknowledged  that  it  must  he  moderate,  bccaasa 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  timber  would  lead  to  deva»tation  of  the  home 
forests;  uotv  it  proposed  to  double  tliu  tax,  because  the  State  vas 
bonnd  to  secure  a  sufficient  revenue  to  the  pns&ctisora  of  forests. 
These  are,  of  course,  the  large  proprietors,  who  aloue  would  havcpro&ted 
by  the  increased  duty,  whilst  the  ijcasants,  and  all  the  trades  which 
use  wood  for  their  products,  woidd  have  grievouidy  suHcred.  neaidcs, 
if  the  Bill  had  passed,  the  industrial  I'rotectJoulsts  would  certaiul 
have  asked  an  equivalent,  and  we  nii<;lit  have  expi:ctcd  a  new  edition, 
ipf  the  barter  by  means  of  which  the  larift'of  1S7!)  was  paxscd.  It 
therefore,  fortunate  that  this  attack  has  been  repelled. 

Bieunial  budgets  liave  fur  some  time  heeu  amongst  the  crotchets  of 
the  Chancellor.  The  Constitution  pro%-idiug  that  the  expenditure  and 
the  income  of  the  empire  ^hull  be  ttxed  annually,  he  first  asked  that 
the  budget  should  in  future  be  voted  for  two  years.  The  Kcichatag 
having  deelincd  to  comply  with  this  demand,  the  budgets  of  l.SSi-B 
and  lS8:j-4  were  presented  together  in  the  last  Autumn  Session ; 
but  the  majority  refused  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  latter. 
It  was  reproduced  in  the  uew  year;  aud  in  order  to  force  the  assembly 
to  yield,  i'rince  Bismarck  had  recourse  to  an  Imperial  message, 
in  which  the  Emperor  stated  that  at  his  advanced  age  he  was 
aioat  desirous  to  see  the  proposed  social  relbrms  carried  as  soon  ai 
possible^  and  therefore  asked  the  Reichstag  at  once  to  vote  the  budget, 
in  order  to  leave  the  next  autumn  Session  free  for  the  Billon  wurking- 
meu'i;  iusurance  against  accidents. 

It  might  well  be  asked  in  what  capacity  the  Emperor  sent  this 
message.  Uc  is  not  Sovereign  of  the  Empire,  as  he  is  of  Prussia;  hois 
merely  the  chief  of  the  confederated  princes  aud  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  totality  of  which,  represented  by  the  Federal  Council, 
the  sovereignty  resides.  The  special  rights  of  the  Emperor  are 
determined  by  the  Couf'ederatiou.  He  opeus  and  closes  the  Sessions 
of  the  lleichstAg,  dceUrcs  war,  &c. ;  hut  all  Government  rights 
arc  exercised  by  the  Federal  Council,  and  this  honourable  body 
was  as  much  taken  by  surprise  by  the  message  as  all  the  rest.  But 
passing  by  the  constitutional  (juestion,  the  above-mentioned  reason 
for  voting  at  once  the  next  budget  was  a  shallow  pretext ;  for  the 
Government  Bill  for  workiug-meu's  insurance  against  accidents  had 
met  with  ill  success  iu  Committee,  The  proposed  State  subvention  had 
been  unanimously  rejected,  and  the  whole  had  to  he  recast  upon  diifcrcnt 
principles.  This  task,  whicli  the  Committee  had  scarcely  entered  upon* 
could  not  possibly  be  achieved  during  the  late  Session ;  it  wouhl 
have  to  he  discussed  anew  by  the  Committee  in  the  autumn  Session ; 
and  iu  the  interval  the  House  would  have  had  ample  time  to  vote 
the  budget  for  ISSl^j.     It  was,  moreover,  clear,  that  to  vote  it  ten 
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mootiis  before  the  beginuing  of  the  fiscal  year  must  be  highJy  inex- 
pcdiout.  The  very  csrcduo  of  a  bud};et  is  that  it  fulfils  the  name 
which  Collwrt  pave  it — viz.,  to  bt  an  "etatde  pix-voyance,"  thnt  ib 
should  be  au  approximately  accurate  estimate  of  the  uext  year's  real 
income  and  expenditure^;  and  in  order  to  make  aucti  au  estimate  it  is 
ncceflsary  to  tix  the  Undget  as  late  as  possible  before  the  bepnniag 
of  the  fiscal  year,  in  order  to  utiliie  all  the  statisiic*  of  the  prenous 
year,  nud  so  obtain  an  accurate  ^'iicss  at  the  resources  and  the  cMma 
upon  ibc  public  exchequer  in  the  coming  year.  The  contrary  practice 
only  leads  to  the  necessity  of  asking  for  numcraus  suppleuieutary 
credits  for  wants  uhJch  could  not  be  foreseen  half  a  year  earlier. 

Hie  IIon.oc  felt  tht!^  keenly;  but  in  the  face  of  the  Imperial  message 
it  vrwt  uawilliog  to  answer  with  a  blank  refusal,  and  sent  the  Bill  down 
to  the  budget  ootnniittce,  on  the  chance  that  there  would  not  he  time 
to  finish  ^he  work  bffore  the  Session  closed.  The  chairman  of  that 
COBunittee,  however,  llerr  von  Benaigsen,  took  his  ttwk  in  earnest, 
hoping  that  the  Clianeellor  would  be  satislied  that  the committei:  should 
fizuah  its  business  and  leave  the  vote  of  the  House  to  the  autumn 
Seuion.  But  when,  in  an  interview  with  Friucc  Bitonarck,  be  stated 
this  eipectation,  he  met  with  an  an^ry  refusal ;  the  Chancellor  rc- 
proacheid  him  bitterly  with  the  opposition  by  which  the  Liberal  party 
had  thwarted  his  deeigos  on  the  last  oceaeion,  and  insisted  upon  the 
budget  being  pawed  hy  the  House.  He  did,  indeed,  obtain  his  wish, 
and  the  budget  was  voted  with  but  slight  discusition ;  but  this  nominal 
success  led  to  an  unexpected  eonseqacnce.  Hcrr  vou  Beunigsea,  deeply 
mortified  at  the  slight  which  he  had  received,  resiguwl  his  seat  in  the 
Betcbstag  a«  well  as  iu  the  IVuaaiau  House  of  Deputies.  In  his  auswer 
to  an  addreuri  of  Iiis  party,  he  ttateil  that  the  unsatiNfactory  state  of 
OUT  public  life,  the  increasing  bitteruess  of  parties  against  each  other 
and  in  their  relations  to  the  Guvurnmeut,  aud  the  growing  schism 
amongst  the  I^ilieraLs,  had  brought  him  to  the  conviction  that  there. 
«ss  at  present  no  chance  for  the  conciliatory  policy  which  be  had 

L  hitherto  pursued,  aud  had  driven  him  to  the  resolutiou  to  retire  from 
public  life.     Thih  step  produced!  a  great  iieut^atiuu   and  was  felt   as 
SD   event.      Bctinigscu  bad   played    a   prominent    part    in   the  par* 
iiamentary  history  of  the  last  fifteen  years.     When  u  deputy  in  the 
]Ket  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Hanover,  he  had  hecn  the  leader  of. 
the  Opposition,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National- Verein  ;  he 
W  beeu  a  mciuber  of  the  lirst  Nortli-Gcrmau  Keichfitag,  aud  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  alt  the  enduing  Sc^siou.s,  speaking  seldom,  but 
always  with  cflect — the  undoubted  leader  of  the  National  Liberal  party, 
and  perhapK  iJie  only  purliameutary  man  whom  the  Chancellor  re&pected 
vrithout  hating  him.     At  tlic  end  of  the  year  1877  it  was  even  expected 
^liat  he  would  become  Minister;  he  was  invited  to  Varzin,  and  passed 
ttiia  last  days  of  the  year  with  the  Chancellor.     The  scheme  broke  down, 
l»««ever,  Hennigsen  lielng  too  prudent  to  enter  tlio  Cabinet  aloue,  and 
.^Lj^king  that  seats  should   also  he  given  to  two  of  his  friends,  which 
-t^rinee  Bismarck  refused  to  do.     Uucc  before  he  gave  notice  of  his 
^  xziteution  to  withdraw  from  Varliatnent,  but  yielded  to  the  wi&hes  of  hia 
fJE~icodA,a£ccptcd  a  new  mandate,  and  continued  to  exercise  his  activity  in 
arder  to  prevent  a  rupture  belwecu  his  party  and  the  Chancellor.    That 
vent  too  far  in  this  tendency  to  cum]]romiso  cannot  be  doubted. 
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The  firft  consequence  was  tbat  hU  ow»  party  was  split,  and  tliat  his 
most  gift*-'''  frirnd." — l''orcIiCMb'i''rk,  Jjuskcr,  Staiitrciiberjf— scwmIwI  ; 
and  yet  the  time  soon  ramc  when  oven  lie  was  no  longer  able  to  yield 
to  tlie  increasiugly  imperious  demands  of  tlie  CbaiiccUor.  Most  of  all, 
he  blamed  Prince  UiKitiarck  fur  retmcing  Lis  steps  iu  the  cccicKiascical 
conflict,  in  order  to  win  the  votes  of  the  Centre  party  for  his  social  and 
economic  projects.  lie  plainly  told  liim,  at  an  interview  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  that  he  had  lu^t  his  ^uniK,  and  that  he  wnutd  he  led  from 
eoncrssion  to  eonocRsion  without  Ijcin;?  able  to  jjain  ground  anew.  He 
also  opposed  firmly,  as  chimerical,  thtj  intention  of  the  Chancellor  to 
replace  all  direct  taxes,  the  incunic-tux  cxeepted,  by  indirect  oiicif.  If 
he  now  withdraws,  he  implicitly  avows  that  eompromiac  with  Bis- 
mnrck's  policy  is  oo  more  possible  fur  a  man  who  intends  to  remain,  at 
least  nnniiiially,  a  Liberal.  The  German  Pmivh,  the  KnUuM^nuhtt^h, 
gave  huraorouft  expression  to  this  fnot,  Iiy  reprcsentinjf  Bcnnijitaen  as 
throwing  away  his  mandates,  in  the  shape  of  crutches,  anil  exclaim- 
ing:— "  I  hereby  certify  to  the  physician,  Dr.  Otto  [Hiamarck's  Christian 
name],  that  I  was  blind  and  tame,  hut  in  conscquenee  of  his  cure,  I 
now  sec  and  walk — ofl"."  But  his  retirement  is  not  only  a  personal  aOair: 
it  is  e<|uivalcnt  to  the  dissolution  of  the  moderate  Liin:ral  partv,  which 
owed  its  \cr\'  raiitnn  d'etrf  to  its  compromising  tendency,  and  always 
tried  to  reconcile  its  principles  with  tlie  stern,  and  yet  constantly  chaug- 
in;^,  command  of  the  Dictator ;  it  Ijrnkt;  down  in  pursuing  tlic  shadow 
of  hope,  of  uniting  contradictory  elements.  Principatwm  ei  librjiatr-m, 
r€9  tdiiib  ditufochtbiieg,  as  says  Tacitus:  with  their  leader  they  have 
lost  their  footing.  The  hopes  fay  which  Liberal  papers  try  to  palliate 
the  defeat  of  their  party — nz  ,  that  Ucnnigsen  has  only  retired  in  order 
to  be  able  to  place  himself  some  future  day  at  the  head  of  a  great  Liberal 
opposition — is  idle.  Xo  one  can  jump  over  his  own  shadow;  Bennig- 
seii's  shadow  was  the  National-Liberal  party;  his  importance  decreased 
with  this  ehadow,  and  yet  he  could  not  cast  it  off,  because  he  was  histo- 
rically bound  up  with  his  party.  The  Liberal  knife  was  never  very 
•harp  ;  but  at  la.>t  the  leader  found  that  he  held  in  hia  hand  the  handle 
without  a  blade.  We  therefore  arc  iucLiucd  to  think  that  Bennigseu's 
political  career  is  well  nigh  closed ;  and  even  if  under  a  new  reijime  he 
should  by  iinexpected  event*  become  a  Minister,  be  would  fail,  probably, 
as  did  the  Liberal  Ministry  of  1S58.  The  dissolution  of  the  moderate 
Liberal  party  will  strengthen  the  advanced  Liberals,  and  compel  Prince 
Bismarck  to  lean  exclusively  upon  the  coalition  of  the  Consenratire 
and  Centre  parties. 

As  to  the  Con3cr%*ative  party,  it  deserves  the  name  only  in  a  limited 
sense;  it  is  far  more  a  Government  party  than  an  independent  Cod- 
servativc  organization,  and  therefore  cannot  be  compared  to  the  Tories. 
It  numbers,  of  course,  independent  Conscnrative  men,  but  they  are 
a-an  iianU^  m  f/urffiU  ?ia«(o  of  the  Goverrfment  officials,  who  have 
too  much  to  fear  and  to  wish  from  the  fountain  of  all  honours  and 
places  to  be  able  to  resist  the  Chancellor's  frown.  German  politicians 
nave  not  yet  realized  the  truth  that  officials  are  not  proper  repreaen- 
tativcs  of  the  people,  because  they  lack  that  political  independence 
which  is  far  more  important  than  intelligence.  The  Chancellor  trtci 
to  keep  the  leading  men  of  his  party  in  good  humour  by  yielding,  from 
time  to  time,  to  some  of  their  demands ;  but  he  sternly  requires  thom 
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to  follow  hU  orders  in  all  questions  wTitch  are  of  importance  to  him, 
.■nd  as  soon  as  they  prove  refractory,  they  ^et  a  sound  scolding  from  hia 
''OrK^n,  the  NorddeuAsche  Allgrmeln-e  Znhnig. 

Thp  Con wirnt ires,  howevpr,  can  do  nothing  without  the  Centre  party. 
They  had  scarcely  the  majority  when  united  with  all  the  Liberal  frac- 
tious, from  which  they  arc  now  widely  separated,  therefore  the  Centre 
J  keeps  the  parliamentary  balance  more  than  CTcr  in  its  hands,  and  tins 
|.1ead9  u«  to  the  kernel  of  the  situation,  the  question  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical conflict,  the  paramount  importance  of  which  must  now  be  evident 
iCvcD  to  the  most  short-si phtcri  politician.     Prince  Jlismarck  has  onlv" 
aim,  the  national  greatness  and  strength  of  the  German  Umpire, 
other  question  appears  tu  him  only  in   the  light  of  a  means 
for  achiering  this  aim,  or  thwartinjr  it.     This  singleness  of  purpose  and 
I  the  recklessness  with  which  he  pursues  it  is  the  secret  of  his  success. 
But  admirable  as  is  the  urt  with  which  lie  manages  tlie  foreign  policy  in 
I  order  to  maintain   Germany's   commanding  position,  he  has  sijjnally 
erred  in  his  internal  policy.     No  one  eqiinls  him  at  the  present  day  iii 
the  capacity  to  take  an  accurate  eirtimate  of  the  material  resources  of 
a  country,  of  the  motive  power  of  Governments,  and   of  political 
parties,     lie  matures  his  plans,  and  carries  them  out  with  as   much 
encrjjy  as  patience ;  but  he  fails  by  tmnsfcrring  the  method  of  foreign 
politics  into  the  domain   of   internal    politics.     Knowing  how  stroDg 
particularism  still  was  in    Germany,  he  wanted   to   strengthen   the 
'national  feeling  by  common  institutions.     This  was  certainly  just,  but 
institutions  aro  of  slow  growth  ;  they  want  time  to  take  root,  and  his 
imperious  will  was  too  impatient  to  wait.     A  flood  of  hastily  compiled 
and  ill-digested  legislation  broke  over  the  German  people;  laws  which 
in  Eugland would  have  absorbed  a  Session.were  voted  iu  a  i^w  sittings; 
[unification  was  thus  achieved,  but  bud  laws  do  not  become  better  by 
1  eovcrinjf  a  larger  territory.    Time  was  not  allowed  to  examine  carefully 
*hat  reforms  were  really  wanted;  the  principal  thins;  seemed  to  be  to 
make  a  clean  sweep  and  to  fabricate  laws  to  which  all  Germans  owed 
allegiance.     A  legislative  mania  seemed  to  have  seized  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  Reichstag;  the  State  was  declared  omnipotent, 
entitled  to  cover  the  whole  of   life  with  a  network  of  regulations, 
through  whose  narrow  meshes  nothing  may  escape,  while  properly  so 
much  room  should  be  left  free  for  the  exercise  of  individual  liberty  as 
the  people  can  bear  and  exercise  without  damaging  the  public  weal. 
There  was  certainly  much  that  needed  reform,  but  sound  institutions, 
capable  of  further  development,  were  swept  away  together  with  abuses 
which  deserved  to  be  destroyed.     The  maxim,  that  there  is  no  protec- 
^on  of  the  law  beyond  the  State,  was  perverted   by  maintaining  that 
^ere  is  no  law  which  the  Stste  has  not  made  by  special  legislative 
enactment.     From  this  point  of  view  there  is  no  law  but  the  will  of 
±he  present  Government  and  the  majority  of  the  legislature.     As  soon 
a*  the  Sovereign,  the  Ministry,  or  the  majority  change,  the  law  is  to  bo- 
changed  accordingly;  to-day  an  article  of  the  constitution  is  the  rule 
of  all  special  laws,  to-morrow  it  is  abolished  ;   the  only  question  is 
'whether  the  factors  of  legislatiuu  are  strong  enough  to  euact  the 
change  or  not.     Thus  the  law  itself  loses  its  firm  ground,  aud  becomes 
<x>-extenaive  with  the  shifting  power.     What  took  place  in  Germany 
'vas  a  social  revolution  in  legal  forms,  not  a  reform,  aud  it  therefore 
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praduccd,  nii  all  revolutions  dt>,  mucli  disBatisfaction,  disapiioiatmeiit, 
and  many  doubtful  results.  Tht;  Church  could  not  claim  exemption 
firom  this  mania ;  the  Protestant  Church  was  already  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  civil  institutiou  ;  the  Catholic  Church  was  to  be  reduced  to  the 
same  level.  Until  the  French  war  the  Chancellor  had  carefully 
abstained  from  oQeuding  it;  he  did  not  choose  to  iuercase  the  difficultieii 
of  his  struggles  with  Austria  ami  Fraucc  by  challenging  another 
formidable  adversary,  but  after  the  peace  the  matter  was  different. 
The  Vatican  Council  gave  good  rearan  to  the  State  to  secure  its  right, 
the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  Catlmlic  population  wa.i  ashamed  of 
the  part  which  their  bishops  had  played  at  Itomc,  the  old  Catholic 
movement  seemed  promising;  perhaps  some  sanguine  people  thouifht 
it  might  be  possible  to  nationalize  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  establish 
a  German  patriarchate-  Time  has  shown  that  this  was  a  fatal 
illusion. 

The  State  is  certainly  <*Tititled  to  repel  ecclesiastical  encroachments 
upon  the  civil  domain,  but  Gov{.-rumcnts  should  carefully  abstain  from 
answering  them  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  internal  territory  of  the 
Church,  and  thus  challenging  tliu  o]i|iositiori  of  ideas,  which,  however 
erroneous  they  may  he  in  themselves,  can  never  be  vanfjuisbed  by 
legisktiou.  This  the  German  Chancellor  failed  to  discern;  hia  pro- 
ceedings in  tiic  ecclesiastical  coiillict  show,  as  did  those  of  Napoleon  I., 
how  dillipult  it  is  for  autnrratic  natures  to  realize  the  strength  of 
purely  spiritual  forces.  Political  pasnion  is  »trung,  but  religious  pas- 
sion is  far  j'troiigcr  still,  and  no  jiower  has  such  good  and  evil  passions 
at  its  command  as  the  Catholic  hicrarciiy.  If  it  was  ucccasary,  as  wc 
admit  it  was,  to  repel  its  encroachmentis  and  if  the  State  undertook  to 
remodel  its  relations  with  the  Church,  everything  depended  on  this, 
that  the  Government  in  doing  so  should  understand  how  to  lix  the  right 
measure  of  its  action;  to  be  satisfied  with  steadfastly  guarding  ihe 
sovereign  rights  of  the  State,  and  carefully  to  alratain  from  all  enact- 
ment* likely  to  wound  the  religious  feelings  of  Catholic  laymen.  Then 
the  clergy  will  yield,  because  by  persevering  in  resistance  they  wonld 
no  longer  have  the  Catholic  people  at  their  back.  Thus  it  was  in 
Austria,  the  bishops  protested  but  submitted,  whilst  the  Falk  laws, 
attacking  the  Church  itself,  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Catliolic 
people  and  united  them  into  one  firm  phalanx  with  the  clergy.  There- 
fore Falk  was  the  representative  of  a  policy  fatally  destined  to  fail ;  the 
real  nnture  of  those  forces  was  entirely  overlooked  which  were  about 
to  be  let  loose ;  all  the  violent  measures  passed  to  break  the  resistance 
proved  useless;  the  Liberals  harnessed  to  the  car  of  the  Kulturkampf 
abjured  all  their  former  principles;  nil  the  elements  hostile  to  any 
church  were  fortified ;  most  of  what  the  Liberal  press  said  against  the 
Catholic  Church  might  as  well  be  said  against  tlic  Christian  faith  iti 
general  J  tlie"tertiua  gandeiis"  in  this  internecine  strui^glc  between 
two  authorities  destined  to  strengthen  Ciich  other  was  Socialism  ;  but 
the  Catholic  resistance  remained  unbroken;  after  each  election  the 
Centre  party  returned  in  unbroken  force.  At  last  the  Chancellor 
saw  that  it  was  plainly  impossible  that  the  tSlntc  should  carry  on  war 
for  any  pcrniaueiice  with  the  third  part  of  its  subjects;  but  the  way 
in  which  he  tried  to  make  peace,  was  as  faulty  as  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  carried  on  the  war.    ile  had  made  war  upon  the  Church  as  he 
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did  agaiDst  Austria  and  Franoc,  and  he  lliouj^tit  that  he  muld  bring 
abont  at  least  e.motlu^  nUvndl  by  diplorancy,  believing  himself  strong 
enough  to  outwit  the  Curia  as  he  had  outwitted  Bcunt  and  Napoleon. 
Kotti  methods  were  douuicd  to  failure.     He  met  at  Kissiiigen  with  the 
Papal  Nuncio  Sgr.  Moscllu,  and  [vromiscd  large  coiicessiona  if  the  Pope 
vould  coiDmaDd  the  Ccnlru  party  ta   vote  with   htm  in  M  important 
meaanrcs ;  but  the  Curia  lieiug  unable  to  comply  with  this  deinandj 
the  nc^tiatton&  could  not  lead  to  any  result.     He  then  proposed  to 
obtain  the  same  aim  by  asking  the  Le^jistnturc   to  i;raiit  him  discre- 
tionary powen  for  relaxing  some  of  the  most  striiig<:nt  provisions  of 
the    May   law9,   according   to  the   parliaoicutary   good  hehaviour  of 
the  Centre   party,  so   thut   iu  this   way   he   might   be  able  to   buv 
its  rotes  by  (granting  them  eoucci^ious  in  the  eeclcsiiistical  domaiu, 
if    they  supported    his   economical   policy.     The   result  was,    how- 
erer,   triDing;    a   number  of    the  vacaut  Sees   were    provided   with 
new   dignitaries,  but    the  hcai*t    of    the  conflict  was    not    touched. 
The  Curia  rcmaiuiug  iu  the  meanwhile  passive  and    inaccessible  to 
.Priuce  Bismarck's  favourite  prineiple  "  Do  ut  de«,'*  or  rather  "  Da  ut 
dem,"  he  felt  obliged  to  try  whether  by  conecsaiona  lie  could  win  its 
f;ood-will.     He  knows  how  keenly  Leo  XIII.  is  alive  to  his  sovereign 
position,  aud  for  sometime  bad  held  out  to  him  the  bait  of  re-establishing 
the  Prussian  legation  at  the  Vatican,  but  still,  iu  his  despatch  of  April 
^0,  18S0,  he  had  asked  that  the  Curia  should  pay  a  convenient  price 
•thia  mark  of  friendship.     In  March,  18^*2,  M.  de  Schloezer,  however, 
rwas  accredited  to  the  Fupc,  without  any  eipiiviUciit  eouert^Hion  from  the 
Coda.  The  Chancellor  now  intimated  at  Jtomc  that  it  was  the  Po|te'» 
[inm  to  "  play  out,"  and  that  he  expected  His  liohness  would  sanction 
the  notification  of  ecclesiastical  sppoiutmenta  by  the  bishops  to  the 
Government-    The  Emperor  himt^elf  interfered  in  this  sense,  by  his 
fetter  of  December  22,  I  SSi  j  he  expressed  tlie  hope  that  the  Pope 
would  give  expression  to  the  satisfsiction  felt  at  the  re-establishment  of 
the  legation,  by  auswcrini?  this  act  by  a  fiimilar  concession.     "I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  this  eotieession  shonhi  tiike  place  in  the  dnmain  of 
notifying  the  ecclcsinstical  appointmcnt<(,  it  would  he  felt  more  in  the 
interest  of  the  Church  than  in  that  of  the  State,  as  it  would  offer  the 
possibility  of  fitliug  up  the  vacant  Sees.     If  1  could  thus  obtain  the 
4:on>-iction    that   the   readiness   for   coming  to  an    understanding  is 
K^ciprocal,  1  should  be  willing  to  reconsider  such  laws  as  were  thoujibt 
necessary  during  the  contliet  in  order    to  secure  the  rights  of  the 
States,  without  remaining  necessary  at  the  rc-establisbment  of  peaceful 
relations." 

The  answer  of  Cardinal  Jacobini  was  unsatisfactory;  it  declared  only 

■the  readiness  to  permit  the  notitic.ition  for  "the  new  titularies  of  the 

jjreseiitly  vacant  cures,  who  req^uired  the  canonic  iiistitutiou — ('.e.ouiy 

for   the  higher   aud   definitely  appoitttod  clergy."     Any  further  ooti- 

«eaaiona  n-cre  to  depend  upon  a  revision  of  the  May  Inws,  at  least  in  so 

ftLT  that    the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction   and  the  full  liberty  of  the 

«dueation  and  instruction  of  tUc  clergy  should  be  formally  granted.    The 

Curia  evidently   feared   that   if  the    obligation   of    notification   woa 

acknowledged  in  principle,  the  Oovernment  might  reduce  the  proposed 

xcvision    of  the   May  laws  to  a   mininiuni,  and  that,  moreover,  the 

Trussion  legislature  might  even  r^ect  this.    Thus  Kome  would  have 
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yielded  witliout  obtaiuiiiK  a  proper  equivalent.  The  Government 
aeemcd  resolved  to  refuse  tliat  demand.  "  Tlic  duty  of  notifying  tlic 
ftppointoicuts,"  s»id  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  in  bi«  Bpeccfa  of 
February  I'l,  "  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  present  situation;  the  Ltws  arc 
the  threshold  which  we  cannot  pass."  The  public  iras  therefore  much 
astonished  when,  ftome  months  later, a  note  of  M.  deStliloeier,  of  May  S', 
was  published,  which  took  an  eutirely  different  view  of  the  niottcr. 
The  duty  of  notifying  the  appointments,  which  hitherto  had  been 
considered  as  a  condition  sine  q\ul  nian  was  treated  as  comparatively 
inditlereut)  and  only  valuable  if  a  close  understanding  between  Stato 
and  Church  was  eslabbshed.  The  Uorcrnment  considered  it  simply  as 
a  point  of  honour  that  the  Corin  shonid  sauctlon  it  in  Prussia  in  the 
same  way,  as  it  had  done  in  other  States ;  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
this,  tbey  were  ready  to  limit  that  duty  to  the  beneliced  clci^y 
{h^nSjices  jxirochiatue),  the  vicars,  vicars-general,  and  deans,  and  to 
abolish  the  competence  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  for  this  question. 
If  Priuoe  Bismarck  could  hope  that  a  Bill  to  that  purpose  would  find 
the  Cnria  ready  to  sanction  the  thus  limited  duty  of  DotificatLOu,  he 
would  be  inclined  to  recommend  to  His  Majesty  to  present  it  to  the 
Ie«;islature ;  otherwise  the  Government  would  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  rc)>rie*9ive  measures. 

The  wily  politicians  of  the  Vatican  seeing  thus  much  conceded,  and 
confident  that  further  concessions  would  be  made,  as  the  Government 
could  col  remain  in  the  status  qao,  wrapt  themselves  up  in  silence 
and  ouly  referred  to  the  former  declarations.  The  mountain  not  com- 
ing'' to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  mountain  ;  and  a 
Bill  UU8  presented  to  llie  Legislature  which  wettt  cousiderubly  further. 
It  did  away  with  the  obligation  of  notifying  the  appointment  of  all 
revocable  ecclesiastics,  and  maintained  it  only  for  the  ordained  priests. 
The  competence  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  was  abolished  for  questions 
relatiug  to  ecclesiastical  oflicea,  the  appointment  of  teachers  i u establish' 
mcnts  of  education  for  the  clergy,  and  the  exercise  of  episcopal  rights 
in  vacant  Sees,  the  decision  of  these  questions  being  deferred  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Worship.  The  faculty  of  exerciaiujj  spiritual  func- 
tions, which  by  the  law  of  1S8I]  was  limited  to  vacant  Sees,  was  made 
general.  The  only  questionable  point  was  Art.  4,  which  defined  the 
oblitracion  of  notiGcation  for  the  remainiug  detinite  appointmeuts,  and 
the  Government  veto  in  a  way  somewhat  different  to  the  law  of  May 
20.  1S74^,  limiting  this  veto  to  objection:^  ou  the  civil  and  political 
domain.  Although  this  was  a  further  concession,  tlin  Centre  party 
would  not  hear  of  it,  as  its  acceptance  would  have  acknowledged  ia 
principle  an  oblij;atiou  to  which  the  Curia  still  demurred.  The 
Government^  on  the  other  hand,  could  alford  to  throw  over  this 
Article,  the  prescriptions  of  the  law  of  1871  thus  remaining  in  force. 

But  the  decinive  point  was,  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  cuuld 
rot  offer  the  faintest  pledge  that  the  Curia  would  answer  these  largo 
concessions  by  admitting  even  the  limited  oblif^ation  of  notification. 
However  hard  he  was  pressed  ou  this  point,  hi»  euunciatious  remained 
dark  and  embarrassed,  evidently  betraying  that  he  was  not  father  of  the 
Bill,  and  was  simply  obliged  to  defend  an  adopted  child.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  logic  requires  a  further  development  of  legislaliuu,  but 
was  uuccriaiu  as  to  the  direction  it  would  take.      "  Wc  arc  ui  ' 
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forward  to  a  great  decision,"  he  said  in  the  Ilerrenliaus  (<1uly  2),  "either 
this  bin  will  form  ft  new  basis  of  further  tievelopmcnt  or  only  n  stAtion 
{itnpe)  from  which  at  the  I'irst  occasion  ire  uliall  drift  more  to  the 
left,  a  ba$is  on  which  the  old  conEhct  will  continue,  or  a  new  ])cncc  will 
he  lowing  tip.  Itt-aunot  bi-  dmibtful  which  side  the  Government 
will  favour.''  Nothing  coiild  he  more  oracular  ;  the  basis  on  which 
the  couAict  will  contuiuc  is  probably  meant  to  be  the  separation  of 
State  and  Church;  the  new  basis  on  which  an  nndcrstancling  might 
be  c^tabliBhed  will  be  nii  organic  irevisiou  of  the  May  laws,  itucb  as 
the  Centre  party  has  aHkcd  for,  but  on  contlition  that  the  Curia  accepts 
the  limited  duty  of  nolirication.  What  wc  have  to  expect  in  tins 
respect  is  shown  by  tlie  latent  note  of  Cardinal  Jacobini.  It  acknow- 
ledges the  guod-will  of  the  Guverument  aliuwu  by  this  Uill,  but  es- 
prp«ie«  astoiiishmi'nt  and  disAppoiutnicnt  at  the  abandonment  of  the 
only  legitimate  way  ofestaljllshing  an  nnderstaiidiiig — viz,,  the  negotia- 
tion with  the  holy  See.  and  iis  to  the  pi-ndiiig  question,  simplv  repents 
the  Conner  deiuand,  that  the  cou*cnt  of  lloiiic  to  the  limited  obligatiou 
of  notification  depends  upon  granting  ihe  entire  hherty  of  eccle- 
riastieal  jurisdiction  and  the  edncarion  of  t lie  clergy. 

The  iiill  passed  against  tli*;  vote  (if  the  Liberal  parties,  who.  it  is  true, 
bare  ouly  themselves  to  blame  lor  having  aided  the  Chaucellor  tu 
creating  the  May  laws,  but  who  now  may  well  complain  that  by  such 
a  policy  the  State  was  not  iioiiig,  but  running  to  Canossa.  The  ouly 
winner  has  been  the  Centre  party,  which  lias  obtaincil  new  and  impor- 
Uilt  concessions  without  any  equivalent,  and  without  abandoning  one 
jot  of  its  opposition  to  thu  May  laws;  while  the  State  Is  cou^tantly 
retpocediug,  and  yet  has  obtained  nothing  from  the  Curia.  It  is,  how- 
ever, doubtful  whether  this  series  of  defeats  will  open  Prince  BiHtuarck's 
eyes  as  to  the  u&elessness  of  negotiating  with  a  Power  which  claims 
infallibility,  and  accepts  every  concession  only  as  an  instalment  of 
aeknim  ledgiuent  of  his  paramount  right-*,  or  putting  new  rags  upon  the 
old  garment  of  the  Mar  laws,  instead  of  replacing  them  by  a  compre- 
hensive  and  welUpoised  legislation,  which  should  secure  the  rights  of  tho 
State  without  encroaching  upon  the  necessary  liberty  of  the  Church, 
and  thns  catablishiug  peace  by  a  change  of  system,  which  would  he  no 
defeat  for  the  State,  but  only  of  the  special  and  false  policy  thiiC  haa 
been  uduptt'd.  This  would  of  com-se  be  the  moat  objectioiuiL)le  way  t'l 
the  Curia,  for,  ns  observes  the  Jouriifd  de  Koine: — "If  Prussia 
ihandons  the  oidy  legitimate  way,  and  wants  to  settle  the  ecclesiastical 
(jijrstiun  with  a  Parliament  the  majority  of  which  is  I'rolestunt,  the 
(icrman  Catholics  are  no  longer  sure  that  their  interests  are  in  the 
right  bands."  This  very  protivst  proves  that  that  way  of  dealing  with 
the  mutter  would  be  the  riglit  one ;  it  would  not  place  the  Centre  party 
at  the  command  of  the  Chancellor,  but  by  removing  the  religious 
gricrances,  would  dis-^olve  it  into  it*  heterogeneous  political  elements, 
•hich  are  only  kept  together  by  the  iron  ring  of  the  Kulturkampf. 
Rut  the  Chancellor  has  no  organ  for  these  questions,  his  sole  attention 
i*  bent  upon  passing  his  projects  of  fiscal  and  economical  reform,  and 
he  will  prolubly  make  all  the  eoucessions  necessary  to  buy  the  support 
of  the  Centre  party,  and  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  nlL  objections.  lie  has 
lotij;  igo  ceased  to  tolerate  au  uptniou  dilfermi;  from  )iit)  own,  or  cvcu 
to  listen  to  it.  The  members  of  bis  Cabinet  arc  not  Ministers,  liut  mere 
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clerks,  who  liave  the  choice  citlier  to  register  his  decrees  and  to  find  the 
means  for  oxccuLiut;  his  will,  or  to  ^o.  Moreover,  the  Ministers  oftcu 
Temain.  for  a  Ioiik  time  without  any  conneciion  vith  the  Chancellor^ 
who  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  answer  their  queations,  atid  remains 
iuacceKsihlc  in  his  palucu  or  country'  scat,  except  to  a  few  elect,  to 
whom  his  coUeaf^ncs  do  not  helong,  till,  from  the  chiuds  of  iincertaia 
niraours  as  to  his  designs,  tlicre  issues  a  new  ukase.  If  the  Emperor 
objects  to  Kunic  new  aud  startliuir  iiica<ture,  tlic  Chancellor  puts  the 
Cabinet  question,  and  tlic  Sovereign  is  obliged  to  subrait,  as  he  is  con- 
Tinced  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  necessary  for  maintaininn  the  prestige 
of  the  empire. 

The  future  of  German  politics  thus  remains  very  mnch  in  the  dark, 
one  thiiijicxecpti'd. that  the  Chancellor  will  always  exert  all  his  resources 
for  maintaining  Kuropeaii  peace  and  ^LeerLn*;  ele^r  of  all  external  com- 
plications. A  new  prouf  of  his  resolution  to  do  so  has  been  given  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  to  allow  a  Chinese  iron-clad  built  at  Stettin 
to  be  brought  by  a  German  crew  to  Shan;;Uai,  ns  njun  as  complications 
between  China  and  France  were  mcnncing.  This  measure  has  been 
frankly  acknowled<red  as  a  token  of  frieudiy  fei^liug  by  the  t'rcQcU 
Government. 

P.  H.  Gefpckek, 
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I-— CHUECH  illSTOUY,   &c. 

IN  any  Dotloo  of  recent  Engliiili  publications  in  thn  domain  at  EcclesiasticAl 
History,  the  first  place  must  he  given  to  the  Bisliop  ol'  LJiicaln's  lately 
completed  Church  Ilisiory*  up  to  tha  Couiuril  of  Cli«]c(fdoti  in  tho  middle 
oTtiie  fifth  c«iitnry.  It  in  really  noirn-tliiiig  to  wondorat,  tluit  fit  Iii*  jidviitic«tl 
age,  and  iu  the  midst  of  ttio  Cnrus  of  Ititt  Itirxt  iJ(oc«»e,  th«  ^od  BisliopshonM 
find  time  and  en«;rgy  to  vrrite  four  oon&iderjible  volixmvs  on  th«  history  of  the 
early  Church.  Many  of  us  find  tho  history  of  tho  tirtit  Uirco  ccuturic!)  aloas, 
covered  a«  thoy  arv  with  the  debris  of  conili(;t  ancient  und  modern,  auiliciently 
4i£cult  to  grasp  and  eet  forth  in  inieliigible  order  and  method.  The  excellent 
BielK^,  however,  eridently  expericiicefl  nothing  of  this  dillicnlty ;  ho  reada  the 
origiiul  auihoritieti  with  the  eye  of  n  scholnr,  and  walks  over  the  trcnclierous 
atbea  of  Ktill  hot  controvemics  with  iin  asnured  !>tep  and  n  stcudy  eyo.  His 
nwtbod  is  that  of  the  great  men  of  the  ftoventcenth  nnd  eighteenth  centuries ; 
TUlemont  nnd  I'leur}'  arc  tho  vrriters  vhom  he  most  resembles;  like  theni,  ho 
iaienrcaves  in  his  nnrrncire  large  extracts  from  the  original  sources.  But  he 
has  an  earnest  belief  in  the  dirine  misaioo  and  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
a  tendcDc^  to  mystical  interpretation,  which  scarcely  at  all  appear  in  those 
writers.  They  belong  to  a  colder,  if  not  a  more  critical,  school.  So  far  aa  the 
Bishop  ia  concerned,  Baur  and  Schwegler,  Kil^ohl  and  llilgenfetd,  might  never 
hare  written;  they  do  not  itevni  tohavt^  imd  on  him  even  the  kind  of  inlluence 
which  ii  manifest  in  mitiiy  recent  Koinuu-Uiitltolic  arjd  Uld-Outholic  works  pub- 
iiabed  in  Germany.  Nny,  vrvn  import-tut  worku  of  our  own  countrymen, 
Bocb  as  tlioae  of  I'rofeesor  Jowett  and  Bishop  Xjif^litfoot,  .'ippear  to  be  passed 
by  unregarded.  It  is  really  refniJiing  to  rwid  tin;  work  of  ono  who  has  looked 
with  hii  own  eym  at  thu  authorities  on  which  alone  the  narrative  must  tilti- 
oiacely  rest,  and  does  not  disturb  us,  aa  the  (icrmun  hiatoriana  do,  by  continual 
aUssions  to  tho  theories  and  fancier  of  their  own  contempornries.  The  niHhop 
u  abundantly  oonscioua  of  tho  tendencies  of  contt^mpornry  thought,  it  is  true  ; 
but  it  is  with  religion,  not  with  the  speculative  theories  of  modem  writers  on 
Church  history,  that  he  is  concernrtd. 

A\1uUeTcr  may  bo  thought  of  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  Roman 
6m,  no  000  can  doubt  that  it  has  played  an  immei^se  part  in  tho  history  of 
EBTope.  lis  story  has  an  unfailing  interest,  and  it  is  not  difficuh  to  point 
to  many  benefits  which  it  has  cunferred  U[Jon  humanity.  It  is  ono  of  those 
pGtats  of  ecclesiastical  combat  where  the  asHault  and  tho  defence  hang  long  in 
balanc*.  Mr.  Murphyf  {%  one  of  ita  defeudere,  aud  fights  like  an  honest 
and  nxirteouj  knight.  Hut  he  hax  invt-nt^'d  nu  n^w  strategy  ;  we  do  not  find 
Ub  nore  convincing  lluin  his  predeeeSMurt  who  have  held  the  saint!  ground. 
Hs  makes  the  most  of  the  very  slight  evidi^ace  that  Bl.  Peter  was  Bishop  of 

■  "  A  duireli  IIistor>'. "    By  Chr.  Wl>^Uworth.  FVl).    4  wola    Lonilon  :  Rivin^tnns. 
t  "TKs  CbuT  of  St.  I'etCT,"  &«.    liy  Juha  Nicholu  Murphy.    Loodou  :   Keg&a 
ts^tttodift  Co. 
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Homo  ;  Uie  fntn)  discra|inncie!»  in  tlie  enrly  lists  of  Popes  he  panes  ov«r  in 
note  as  of  no  impurtnuce ;  of  tbe  Gnostic  contributions  to  the  Le(;«nil  of  SC 
Poter  he  of  course  koowa  nothing.  And  tbese  are  really  the  points  which 
ncwd  to  be  settled.  It  is  easy  enoHRh  to  show  that  the  duiins  of  the  Itonian 
Church  had  assumed  something  like  u  deBnite  form  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  ^| 

The  "  \Ah  of  Auselm,"  tho  grcatott  of  Iho  Arcliliisbops  of  Conterbur/,  caa  H 
never  fikil  to  be  attractive.     A  medtocval   Bosn-ell,  Eudlll(^^,  fortunatetj  pr»< 
served  for  us  many  Iraite  of  his  Vifv,  and  uiHiiy  uiudcru  wnturt  have  i-cpeated 
his  story.   K  K.  Uasse's  Lifv  vriis  Ltausluu:d  iuto  Knftish  in  an  abridg^-d  lorm 
loiuo  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Turner  ;  Churka  de  Kl^tnu^ut  wrote  an  exct-llent  — 
akttch  of  this  most  reuiurkubto  product  of  moiiastio  life;  Sir  F.  Pa]grav»fl 
^avc  Lo  him  an  intorestiug  eection  of  his  history,  I)ean  Hook  treated  of  him 
ill  the  series  of  iho  archbiehopB,  and  Dean  Church — much  mon;   sympu- 
iJieticully — in  n  sc^parate  work.     And  now  Mr.  Mnrtin  Rule  ha.1  written  tlw« 
"  Life  of  Anaelni"  • — upon  whom  he  bestows  Ilic  very  odd  title  of  "  PrimatftW 
of  the  Rribiin-i'*' — with  n  hearty  admiraUon  and  a  fnlnc»  of  knowledge  wbich 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired — nnlesc,  perhaps,  the  pruning  hare  and  there  of  n 
oortain  exnberance  r>f  Biyie.     This  is  not  a  literary  history;  Anwlm's  irorlca 
are  conipflrntivoly  .iliglitly  trcatr-d ;  it  in  tho  story  of  Ajutelm  as  a  leading 
figtire  in  tho  life  of  thi!  eleventh  and  twelflh  centuries,  both  religious  and 
political.     It  throws  n  vivid  light  on  aome  portions  of  the  reign  of  the  Red 
King  and  liis  successor,  nnd  generally  on  the  state  of  the  Church  nt  tho  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.     In  fnct.  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  o£  re 
contrihuttons  to  medimval  Church  history. 

In  llie  Ihlihert  Lectures  for  18S;{,t  we  do  tiot  find  the  peculiar  Ut 
chann  of  M,  l{Gn.-ui  or  of  Professor  Mux  Mlillcr,  but  ihpy  are  neverthelt 
well  and  clvuriy  writtuD.  Mr.  Charlex  Beard,  the  lecturer,  tells  u>  that 
has  not  tried  to  write,  oven  witliin  the  sraaliest  compass,  a  history  of  tl 
RcromiHtion,  but  only  to  bhow  the  relation  In  which  Its  results  stand 
modern  knowledge  and  modern  thought."  Ills  work  js,  however,  a  history 
the  Keformation ;  not  indeed  of  the  wars  and  political  intri^es  which  it 
occasioned,  but  of  the  teaching  of  its  leading  spirit^  which  those  who  wish 
to  underswnd  its  different  movements  and  iiilluences  will  do  well  to  study. 
A  short  work  on  the  leading;  principles  of  tlie  KoforniatioQ  waa  much  wanted, 
but  in  truth  it  is  only  latbly  that  such  ii  work  has  been  poaeiblo.  For  some 
generations  tlie  dust  of  conflict  hid  its  leading  traits.  Jn  the  ceoliir^  imme- 
diat4:Iy  succeeding  the  ICcformation  whatever  waa  written  upon  it  pro- 
ceeded from  its  ardeiii  friends  or  itjt  bitter  enemies;  then  came  the  Voltnirean 
age,  in  whidi  Ciithollca  and  I'rolcatants  were  trented  with  tolerably  impartial 
coDtompt.  Only  in  the  Isat  generation  has  roHgious  history  been  written  by 
men  who  understand  Jiud  aympathize  with  religion  without  being  riotenC 
partiaane  in  the  contests  which  ihoy  nDrrat^.  Of  such  reltginns  history  Mr.yH 
Beard's  '*  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  CpntTirr"  i*  an  excellent  speoimcn.      ^ 

While  Mr.  Beard  has  supplied  a  general  sketch  of  xho  movements  of  religiont 
thought  in  ilw  Retormacion  pcrind,  r>r.  Mitchelll  li.is  given  us  an  account  of 
a  spceifti  incident,  the  famous  Wesiminster  Assembly,  which  drew  up  the 
books  of  Pre«<hyTenan  discipline,  doctrine  and  httutl,  which,  intended  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  camo  into  actual  vitality  only  in  Scotland,  where  they  are 

"  '*  The  Life  and  Times  of  St-  AnAelm,  Arcli  bishop  of  ("'■untfirbury  and  Prim*t«  of  the 
Britaiin. "     By  MarLin  Unit,  MA.     2  vula.     LouUiiu  :  Kwu-aii  Poul,  Tfeno-h  &  Co, 

t  "Tbo  Krrurmation  of  tJis  StKtvonth  C-oatar^  iu  its  KelatiQU  to  Mod«rn  llioai.-ht 
aod  Ko<iwI«ilKe-"    By  Ctiarlea  Beard,  B..^.    Lonilon :  Williams  and  Kei^t4. 

X  "Tlio  Wc«tinin«tor  Auemhly,  its  History  anil SUndnrila.  Being  thatkurrl  Lectnr« 
fur  1S82."  UyAlcxADder  F.  .Mitchdl,  1).  U..  Trufciiur  of  J^cleuastical  Untury  in  Si. 
Uaiy's  CollctjCi  ^t  Audrcw*.     Lundou  :  Jotoe*  Niab«t  &  C'g, 
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Min  the  "  Knndiirds."  Of  this  epoch-making  budy,  Dr.  MitchoU  has  given 
M  clear  «ik1  r«id»bIo  account,  tbunded  oa  u'ltKiuata  etudy  of  the  ori^in&l 
documpoiA,  Probnbly  u  pcrusul  oi  his  pages  will  iQiJuce  some  to  tliink  the 
H'wtiniDstor  diviuoa  more  leornud  ntid  utile  tbaa  thoy  h&d  supposed.  Cer- 
Uial^  tli«  list  of  onntes  which  Dr.  Mitchell  givo^  includes  many  of  the  beat 
Di«Q  at  tliBl  time  ill  Kngland. 

.\  rcsUly  impotunt  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Bagliaii  Charch  haa 
bveci  made  by  the  Sociuty  fur  I'romutiiig  CUristiiia  K-iiowlcdgc,  in  ttie  publi- 
cauon  of  its  careful  and  occuruio  hlotories  of  the  various  diocesos  of  thin 
country.*  There  is  geoeralty  muob  ia  tlio  history  of  a  diocese,  in  the  changea 
of  Jt«  boundaries  from  time  to  timt^,  in  the  removal  of  its  See  from  one  city 
to  aoothcr,  in  the  characi«rs  of  tls  eniinnnt  men,  in  the  records  of  its  courts, 
which  throws  a  slmaft  liglit  on  the  genera]  history  of  the  country,  both  in 
Church  aud  iStnit;,  aod  iJiis  inudinirably  brought  out  itt  the  hialories  before 
OS.     Tl)<>  aeries  is  iiilcudvd  to  cuvor  ihu  whulo  of  the  Knglixh  dioct-^efl. 

The  lat«  Mr.  William  l*Hlm«r's  iiccoiiiit  pf  liis  visil  to  tho  Kii»i»ii  Clitirch^ 
toaui  forty  years  8(^o  is  interesting,  Dot  only  for  iw  dcscrijilioris  of  mutters 
•oclesiaatical  in  Kussia  a  ^eueriilion  back,  but  ev«o  more  fur  the  light  it 
incidviitaily  throws  on  the  llioughis  of  the  best  raco  of  tht>  '*  Oxford  Move- 
■wnt"  of  tbaltiiDe.  A  very  dillorciit  work  is  Mr.  Sovile's  "  Historic  Skt-tch" 
«rOr.  Ftiaey,{  which  is  |irincij>alH'  itii  ocoouot  of  the  points  iu  which  that 
dtviue's  opinions  dili'ercd  from  wliiit  may  be  called  the  received  theology  of 
ihe  Church  of  England, 

\t,  I'l.L'ti^h  ahridjnnuut  of  the  now  editioa  of  Hcrzog's  well-known  iiaof- 
}  ■luhax  been  published  by  Professor   Schatf  of  Nt-w  York,  with 

a4<jt.i"u.ki  articles  by  several  British  and  Ameriein  contrihutorfl.S  As  the 
first  two  volumes  carry  m  to  the  end  of  letter  O,  it  wilt  bo  seen  that  it  is  on 
anrooh  smaller  scale  than  Uta  original  German  work  ;  the  treatises  of  Ilerzog 
b*oom«  articles  in  Scbatf.  It  ix,  liowever,  for  thut  v^ry  reason  a  much  more 
eanveoieni  work  for  rapid  cunsuldition,  amt  there  in  probably  no  book  of 
ftfanncu  for  the  whole  range  of  biblical  ami  fueled iit.'*li('ji I  history  and  an- 
6(|uiti«fl  which  can  be  so  strongly  recommended  U>  thu  Htudunl.  It  iinturally 
coataias  ■rtides  on  matters  of  interest  to  English  readers  which  are  not  fuumi 
in  tbe  original. 

Ia  the  very  important  branch  of  Church  History  whiah  do»ls  with  rittud, 
we  have  to  notice  two  iui[>orinnt  works  of  n  very  different  kind.  These  ara 
the  "  Prayer-Book  with  Coiuincniary,"  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge^  and  Mr.  Warren's  edition  of  the  *'  Leofrio  .MisMl."1I  Of  the  fiiBt 
it  May  be  aud  that  ic  is  one  of  the  many  fruits  of  the  rcvivul  of  liturgical  studies 

*  "IKoeesaB  Hiaturica.  Csntcrbury,  by  tlic  Rsv.  It.  C.  JcuMui ;  Cliii^ heater,  by 
Ik  Rmt.  W.  B.  W.  St«t>livn>  ;  l)urb.-hni,  lij-  tlio  Kor.  J.  L.  l4>w  ;  llx(onl,  hy  tho  K«r. 
K  Uatiball ;  Peterboriiogh.  by  tbv  Kov.  ii.  A.  Poole  ;  Salisburj-,  )>y  the  Hl-v.  W.  ii- 
1mm ;  WorocBter.  by  Uio  Ker.  1.  Gregory  Smith  and  the  Rev.  Phi])pt  Onslow ;  Vork, 
I91W  Bcv.  G.  Onuby.'     Loadun  :  IvI'.C.K. 

t  "Notr*  of  a  Vint  to  the  Hussi.iu  Uburcli  in  th«  ye«u»  1840.  IWl  "  By  the  late 
Wdliam  t'almer,  M.A..  formerly  FsUdw  of  MiKdaldtt  College,  Oxford.  Sel«ct«dand 
vnag«4  by  CUrtlin  J  Newman.     Landoa  :  Kcgitn  I'aul,  Trendi  &  Co. 

:  "Dr.  I'nwy,  an  Hi«t<>nc  Sltvtch ,  witb  aome  acvouut  of  Ui«  Oiford  Moretncnt 
^onagttM  NinKtMatli  Ccutiiry."  By  the  Kev.  Uuurcliivr  Wray  :javilv,  H.A.  I^nuiaa: 
l<w{iiiarn 

i  "  A  K«li]cioui  EncydofNudia,  or  Dictionary  nf  Ribtical.  Histarical.  Doctniul.  and 
CradKi)  IWJwgy,  boiioi]  on  tba  /trai-l^tftlupiiJit  ut  lUrto^t,  I'litt,  anil  ilalick," 
UilsdbyPUlip  SebaOl  L>.Li.,  LI..D.,  Professor  iu  tbe  Uuiun 'rhaolo^'ical  Quinary, 
)U«  VmV    Vela.  I.  and  It     IC.babargh :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

I  "Tho  liuuk  o(  VoBunon  I'rayer,  with  < 'ommcntary  for  Teachers  and  .StuitcnU." 
liiDtii^:  .S.r.«."  K. 

'•  '  Tb«  I.«ofric  Miami,  m  owil  in  thf  Catliedral  ('bureh  of  Sutter  during  tbe  Epiaoo- 
iat«  d  ita  hrat  iUahi>)i."  bttiU-J,  n-itb  futroUucUoii  aud  Notes,  by  F.  K.  Vi  arren,  B.U., 
Vaa    Uxlkwd ;  t'lareudou  I'ren. 
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during  tlio  laet  forty  years.  It  is  a  book  moderate  boUi  in  axe  Aod  pricey 
iDtended  for  "  teachers  and  studenta,"  but  it  dieplaya  h  knowledge  ol'  tl 
history  of  our  vernacular  Hervicfs  which  before  the  dayo  of  Mr.  Palnier'a 
"  Originc*  Liiurgicic"  was  probably  not  to  be  found  in  the  country.  It  is 
the  work  of  vurioui  liiuidd,  hut  .  forms  a  very  haroioniDus  whole.  New 
featurt.-!),  which  form  very  coiiveiiietit  udditioud  to  the  CommcDtary,  ore  a 
glosviiry  aud  a  coucordiiucu.  Wbilo  iLia  little  work  aupplius  a  brief  but  »ouud 
BccuuiiL  of  our  BcrvicGS  in  gcucral,  Mr.  Waircu  gives  ua  so  admirable  fdition, 
Willi  Jiistoricul  iutruduutiou  uud  vxucllvut  iiidicvs,  of  ona  particuiar  service- 
book  of  Uie  early  Kngliiih  Church.  This  jii  thu  uuBsal  which  waa  once  thtf 
property  of  LeoJ'ric,  Bishop  of  Mxcter  in  tlie  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  wan  presented  by  him  to  Kxutur  Cathf  dral,  whence  it  passed  in  1002  to 
Bodley's  then  new  Library.  This  is  a  document  of  groat  iiitereM,  inaainuch 
as  it  is  one  of  the  three  surviving  inissals  which  »rc  known  to  hare  been  lued 
in  the  Knf*lii()\  Churcli  lieforc  tJie  Korniitn  Cont]iitst>  nud  consetjuently  befors 
thednys  when  the  "  Use  of  Stirum"  prcvuilcd  over  the  greater  part  of  Kngtand. 
"  Lcofric'a  Misstil"  ie  not,  however,  one  »mplc  hotiiogcncoua  work;  it  is  » 
volume  coutaining  under  one  binding  a  Gregorian  Sacramontfiry,  written  io 
Loiharingia  in  the  tenth  century,  a  calcndnr  written  in  England  probably  a 
little  Inter,  and  a  diaorderly  collection  of  liturpical  documents  written  in 
England  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  This  chaoi  Mr.  Warren  haa 
reduced  Xa  order,  and  Ima  produced  u  volume  worthy  l>otli  of  the  editor  and 
of  the  0.\ford  University  Presa,  which  hns  sent  it  lorth  in  so  handsonm  a  form. 
It  is,  of  oouriie,  impo»>tble  within  our  limits  to  give  any  nccount  of  it«  can- 
tenC9,  hut  we  tuny  »Ay  that  it  contains  prayers  of  great  beauly  for  idoMMi 
every  emergency  in  life. 

ProfeMor  Westeott's  thouphtful  :iiid  compact  Httlo  work  on  "  The  Uistoric 
Faith''*  docB  not  claim  to  be  itsulf  a  history;  but  it  does,  in  fact,  contain 
a  history  of  the  formnlion  of  the  principal  (.'reeds  of  Uio  Church.  Nowhere 
else  will  the  etudcnt  fisd  iu  brief  space  ao  clear  and  accurate  an  account  o{ 
the  chnrnoteristica  of  the  Creeds,  and  of  tho  thoughts  which  underlie  the 
terse  oxpres&ione. 

S.   CllECTlUlf. 


II.— ART. 

1.   PAINTING. 

n'^KK  present  year  ha*  notbaenn  fruitful  one  in  art  either  upon  tho  Continent' 
\_  or  in  Circat  Brilain,  hu{1  its  rt;cord  in  thefm  pages  is  corrcEpondingly 
ditHcuU,  since  it  ia  lukrd  to  select  from  mediocre  performancoa  without 
doing  injustice  to  many  nn  honest  worker,  and  wearying  many  a  conscieatloua 
reader.  Tho  greatest  }>ngl)»h  artists  have  thiii  year  done  hut  little  that  is 
memorable,  and  several  of  them  have  either  produced  no  work  of  importance, 
or  have  been  engaged  upon  one  which  ia  not  yet  completed.  Thus  Mr. 
Poynter,  it  is  welt  known,  is  working  upon  an  elaborate  design  for  tlie  meeliog 
of  "  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Shcbu,"  wlilch  will  probably  be  in  the  Academy 
of  next  yonr;  and  he  has  had  nothing  in  the  present  exhibition  o£ 
especial  importance.  Sir  Frederick  Lcighton,  too,  is  badly  represented  at 
the  Academy;  Watta  practically  not  represented  at  all,  ss  he  only  sends  oott 
old  picture  of  a  child  in  a  red  frock.     Ilamo  Thomycroft^  our  best,  il'  not  outi 

*  "The  Uiituiio  Fsilh  :  SIxirt  lActun«  on  tha   Aputtlm'  Creed."     By  Bipoka   Fo 
Wwtcolt,  D.D.,  D.C.L,  liesiua  Profossor  of  Di^-iaity,  aod  Follow  of  Itiag's 
(VnahrUlgO.     LondoD ;  Micuiillaa. 
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enlj-sculptor  (witb  one  exception,  to  be  nteatiooed  preMDtly),  aend»  only  a  small 
lfc«teb  in  olsy  of  a  lady  in  aneasy  cbair,  audso  on  lUrougliout  lliu  list  ufM-tiots. 
The  two  works  of  which  \ro  speak  in  detail  further  on  are  in  soino  d<>grv« 
onntoT&ble  for  their  merit,  but  it  is  in  neither  case  tnmt  of  any  very  exalted 
kiiMl,  though  it  is  great  in  degree.  Perhaps  cho  uvnz  tiotablo  amongst  the  iirt 
rCvenis  oftheMuon,  has  been  the  opening  of  liienevr  galleries  of  the  "  Institute 
'of  I'ainters  in  Water- Colouni,"  n  large  building  in  Piccadilly,  which  marks  a 
■cw  departure  in  the  aims  and  muuugomeuc  of  the  Society  who  hnvc  nmdo  it 
ibeir  abiding-place.  Wo  cannot  spare  space  to  comment  nC  length  upon  ,tb« 
attempt  which  the  members  of  tbis  institution  arc  making  to  inaugurate  a  Frefl 
Exhibition  of  Water-Colour  Pointings,  which  shall  do  for  thst  art  what  the 
Acjultony  (very  imperfectly)  does  for  oils,  but  can  only  say  that  it  appears  to 
have  every  proap«-ct  of  snceess ;  and  that  the  opening  exhibition  vr&s  cenninly 
ike  most  i-ejirKKntfltJve,  and,  on  the  whnio,  the  be«t,  which  wq  have  ever  seen 
in  this  medium.  The  summer  show  at  the  rivnl  Society  (by  the  way  both 
are  now  dubbod  "  Hoyal"  by  Her  Majesty's  good  plfaMirn  and  diploma)  was 
of  average  but  not  peculiar  e:>cculk'iicv.  New  blood  i^  wanted,  and  ia  appa- 
rently not  forthcoming;  a  too  exclusive  conservatism  prcvitil*  in  the  mAuage- 
meut ;  and  it  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  an  olFort  wus  not  m;ule  to  join  the 
"  Iiulitule,"  and  so  create  one  large  united  Water-Coiwur  Society,  iti^Wiid  of 
•wo  small  rival  ones.  Of  :ho  minor  exhibitions  one  deserves  a  word  of 
DOtioa.  It  was  n  oolleclion  of  sculptures,  chietly  in  terrn-cocta,  by  a  genuioa 
workmao  called  George  Tinwortli,  who  is,  wo  believe,  habitually  employed 
at  Doutlun's  pottery-works.  All  of  these  were  Scriptural  subjects,  mostly 
OMDpositioos  in  high  relief  of  many  figures,  very  rough  and  nnturalictic 
in  treoinieor.  and  full  of,n  spirit,  of  sincere  and  somewhat  dogmnlio  heJief. 
Tbey  reminded  us  a  good  deal  of  early  German  work,  notnhly  of  nuch 
Kolptorea  aa  those  on  the  walls  of  St.  Sehald'.4  at  Xiiremherg  :  huG  it  8cunied 
tfraDg«  to  see  the  nalrrtf'  of  the  early  Ijav.-irian  sculpture  roproducod  in  the 
ainetrenth  oenlury,  and  exhihitiKl  in  a  Itond  Street  gallery  for  a  shilling. 
That  Mr.  Tin  worth  is  a  gi/ntiine  and  tnlentcd  artist  is  beyond  »U  doubt; 
thai  he  is  a  sculptor  who  will  or  who  could  develop,  we  tliiuk  more  than 
doubtful.  Uis  very  virtues  will  probably  prevent  him  carrying  his  work  any 
hrtlier  than  he  does  at  present;  if  it  became  more  perfect  it  would  )>ecoroa 
absurd;  it  is  only  while  it  remams  childlike  in  its  execution,  that  wo  can 
«Qodoae  its  simplicity  of  thought  and  ite  fraokocss  of  expression,  ll  it  a 
■nt  of  Watts'e  hymn  in  clay,  and  would  never  bear  elaboration. 

Three  painters,  inspired  of  oourw  by  some  enterprising  commercial  agency, 
havonttempt<'d  to  pictoriolly  commemorate  our  vast>tiicccBs  in  Egypt.  Of  theao 
two  ar«  Knirltsh  artists,  Caiun  Wooilvillc  aud  Wyllic,  and  the  third  a  very 
talHUad  French  batile  piunior,  Dc  Neuvillc.  The  pictures  arc  only  mentioned 
Wt  SBeo  it  is  aomcwhat  of  u  novelty  for  us  to  tittcmpt  the  pictorial  render- 
iig  of  oontcmponry  warfare.  None  nf  the  three  were  pood  speciinena  of 
tftt  aitiHs'  work,  De  NVuville's  being  the  host  picture,  Woodville'a  the  moat 
ii||{lj|^  bit  of  action,  anil  Wyllie's  the  lost  unlike  wluit  it  was  mcAnt  to 
(ftpfCaecC.  They  ro|ir<>Hent<'d  rei«[x%tiv«iy  Tel-el- Kobir,  Koasassin,  and  the 
luRilnrdraant  of  llie  Ali'xnndrinri  forts. 

The  cause  of  their  companitivo  failure  was  not  fur  to  «eek;  it  was  becauio 
lla  wwk  bail  bc*n  done  in  a  hurry  to  catch  the  public  taste — it  was  apecula- 
twei  ratlier  than  art  which  was  responsible  foe  their  production.  It  may  just 
t«  noted  in  connection  with  these  minor  gnlleries  that  there  was  a  KPiall 
eUtwtion  of  French  "Inipreaetoniat"  work  at  one  of  the  Bund  Street  picture 
imlia*.  The  impreeiionist  is  an  anist  who  despises  modelling,  and  reline- 
VMtt of  drawing  and  colour,  and  subKtitutcs  for  the.«e— what?  Well,  it  >a 
Miy  AfBentt  lo  aay;  perhaps  vividness  of  impression  would  be  his  own 
r,  but  why  an  unpr«8sioa  should  ho  more  vivid  becnuae  it  is  super* 
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ficinl  it  is  dillicull  to  imdvrsl.ind.  The  Uieory  is,  we  believe,  thai  alt  ul)j«ct« 
altouM  be  [miutcd  tu  tlicy  would  appear  if  scea  tor  nti  iiialiiiit — iUuiuined, 
Bay,  hy  a  flaah  u£  light,  or  aeon  by  an  eye  mpiilly  openeil  anij  ahul  ag:ailL 
On  tli*»  vrliQle,  ths  impression  lata  ne«<l  not  trouble  ua  tnucii ;  tlicy  lorm 
one  of  the  /»*«»  fiaii'ra  of  art,  nnd  are  hardly  likely  to  reifolulioDixe  iu 
IruJitiona. 

One  vfotd  ntiLst  be  said  here  aa  to  tli«  curious  artistic  eot«rpris«  which  la 
now  ill  course  of  undertakinjj  at  S(.  Paul's  Cslhedral — that,  namely,  of  tlie 
deoontuon  of  the  dome.  This  ia  to  be  acuoiiiplished  according  to  a  schom* 
|)Rrc  of  ivluch  wni  exhibitctJ  ai  tlitf  Koyiil  Acadvmy  laai  year,  and  oommented 
on  at  tlic  time  in  lli«  [Ag\:a  of  thu  Cdmkupoilaiev  Klvilw.  And  we  under- 
staud  tlial  OQC  of  ilie  larfju  vxporimGiitai  medium;,  which  has  bueii  txeculed  by 
n  studtut  uudur  Mr.  I'oyiiter's  EUpcriutcudviiee,  is  just  about  to  bv  put  up. 
We  will  not  say  oiorc  ou  this  tjiibject.  as  we  have  already  declared  our  con- 
viction as  to  tbo  utter  uuauitabtlity  of  ilie  proposed  work;  but  it  is  wortL 
while  for  our  readers  to  bciar  in  mind,  that,  while  many  thousands  aru  lliiu 
g(HDg  to  be  Bpent  to  erect  fjuesiiomdile  liecorniioH,  which  will  probably  be 
invisible  when  erected,  there  stand*  huddlitl  nway  in  a  side  chapel  of  the 
Cathedral — uiitihirihed  because  ill*;  money  to  nmt  its  chief  figure  is  begrudged 
by  tlie  niLtion — THi:  nuEsr  i-itcr.  or  comml'.uoilativi:  scl-lptl-uc  whicu  has  ev£R 
BEEK  i>i>NE  »T  AK  E.s'<;i.isiiMAM  :  tho  Wellington  Memori^,  by  Mr,  Alfi 
Stevens.  Designed  to  sund  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  and  to  be  sunnou 
by  a  splendid  figure  of  the  great  General  in  whose  lionour  it  was  constructed, 
this  magniticcnt  piece  of  work,  on  whii^h  Stevens  spent  the  ten  last  years  of 
hia  life,  is  left  uncompleted,  uoooiiced,  and  hidden  in  a  place  where  it  cannot 
be  Been,  simply  because  it  would  coAt  £.i,<iOi)  to  cnnt  its  cliief  figure.  Bo 
it  noticed,  that  the  life-tize  model  for  thi»  tifturc  is  NtitI  existing;;— we  belierA 
Iti  the  vaults  of  St.  Paul's,  The  thing  sounds  incredible,  but  it  is  true.  Tha 
truth  is  we  don't  know  an  urtist  when  we  hare  got  one ;  we  let  him  uiak»  ftra- 
places  i'or  a  living,  and  die  a  broken -hearted  bankrupt,  and  when  he  is  dead, 
we  grudge  to  his  meni'M-y  even  that  poor  ju;ilice  wiilch  would  complete  the 
work  of  his  genius;  and  whilst  we  jingle  in  our  pockets  the  few  pounds  which 
our  stiflgineas  hai;  baved  us,  we  think  we  are  an  a^ti^tiu  uaiiou  and  a  pattern 
10  mankind. 

jl  is  exceuively  dilGcull  in  speaking  genorally  of  English  piduting,  and 
esptciully  of  Kughslj  painting  us  ii-vn  at  tlm  Acadumy.  to  utroid  tiiuug  words 
which  will  Boem  liuriih  und  over-severe.  The  combination  of  the  sham- 
sentimental  with  the  e4|unlly  Khum- picturesque,  whidi  nuirks  the  nuijurity  of 
the  scenes  of  domestic  life  here  exhibited,  is  one  which  results  in  producing 
the  moat  unintercBting  art  in  the  world,  fnr  it  produces  pici:ures  which  have 
abaoluu-ly  noreniton  lo  exist — except  tJieold  one  which  a  younger  hrntliergaTe 
for  wanting;  money — U /<iut  vivrg.  Our  nrtisu,  too,  must  live;  and  hence  nine- 
tenths  of  these  grtat  Academy  conitiositions,  nmdf.liko  MoaiVpreon  spcctorles,!© 
sell.  And  it  is  alawof  arT,if  nota  law  of  lifL'jthut  thing*  msde  proxiinaielyaud 
chiefly  for  selling,  arc  little  worth  buying.  Mr.  Tennyson  uiuy  get  £L0O  for 
a  •onnel  to  a  review,  or  an  odu  to  a  princess,  but  he  writes,  "  Break,  break, 
break,"  for  nothing.  Art  may  be  paid  lor,  though  it  seldom  is,  but  is  uerer 
done  to  be  paid  for.  The  ''doUara"  are  never  of  the  "essence  of  the 
contract,"  but  this,  artists  hare  forgutlen  long  hiuiv.  At  Burlington  House, 
thia  year,  tJiere  were  only  two  works  of  art  wlitcli  are  lik«ly  to  live  as  being  of 
absolutely  fimt^rnte  ijuality.  One  wns  a  picture,  tlie  other  u  brntiEo  bti«t. 
Let  US  take  th«  picture  first.  It  was  l)y  Air.  W.  L.  Wyllie,  and  was  called 
"Toil,  glitter,  griiaf,  and  wealth  on  a  flowing  tide,"  and  showed  a  Keno  upon 
the  Tluunes  just  below  llie  Pool,  The  work  was  admirable  tu  svveral 
way*.  It  depicted  a  signiticant  bit  of  oiiliunnl  Ufe  with  truth  and 
clearness;  it  showed    the   power  of  combining  an   aspect  of  Nature   with 
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tibs  doings  of  men,  vhich  is  nt  the  root  of  all  great  InndscKpe-painting; 
«ad  it  ftldo  xncoecdcj  ia  making  »  scene  sigoiliisiiit  and  bcAMtiltiL 
without  is  any  way  violating  the  fxcls  of  the  case.  Mr.  Wyllic  had  had 
tlie  heart  to  iev\  and  the  brain  to  undnrstarid  thitt  in  a  picture,  fls  in  life, 
beaQljr  may  li«  in  uuexf>ecled  placvii,  iiiid  tii^pend  no  leas  upon  coDlrast  than 
faarmoDy,  aud  so  he  had  made  the  dark  streuglh  of  bin  hargea  beautil'iUagainsC 
lilt  glittering  nunKbiueuf  lIii;  ui))>L-tb]«vrater,and  givt<n  to  liie  rough  fornifiof  bis 
wat^nui>o,  tlifc  true  IJia^^^.•^t^^Jl,'^lt■lw  wliicb  is  thuir  Urlliright ;  the  Ireedoni  and 
power  born  of  ihc  6«a  aud  wtud,  oud  of  a  li/ti  in  whicli  action  ia  bereft  ot 
BQCortaintv,  iliougii  it  iehest't  wiih  danger.  1  c:iu  iiiiugine  uu  higher  praise 
Uti  this  picture  ijian  to  eay  that  it  might  be  wnrtbily  placed  In  our  Naiiuiiul 
Gallery  ae  a  comjuinion  to  the  "  Old  Ti'm^raii-e"  of  Turuer.  It  bIiowh  the  life 
ot  tbe  men  who  helped  to  nake  the  tradition  of  Kngland,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
SM  why  we  &bould  refuse  iJiat  synipatliy  to  the  every-day  labour  and  daiigor 
of  tlie  living,  that  we  bustow  m  ]>lc:ntiful]y  upon  the  Tanished  heroism  of  the 
<leBd. 

In  any  ca«c  Mr.WyJlie  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  bia  acltievcment.  lie  lias 
neeeedediagivingunemorcdisproiof  to  the  doctrine*  of  those  sIiuUow,  morbid 
MntimcDtalistii  who  groan  so  loudly  tbnt  nindcrn  life  hasi  outbiDg  pictiueaque 
or  beautiful,  and  lie  has  painted  :i  picture  which,  for  truth  of  »clian,  nattiml 
i^ffcct,  and  vividneas  of  delitieiitJou,  may  rank  with  any  painting  of  the  present 
day. 

The  oluer  work  to  which  1  hnw  ailUKkd,  is  the  broii/o  etititlwl,  "  Study  ol  a 
UcaJ,"  by  a  young  lioman  aculptor,"  cnllud  Alfred  Uiltictt.  It  ia  a  very  Hua 
ibougb  y^ry  unpretending  work,  done  with  ctjunl  bkill  aud  sincerity,  und 
lastinet  with  a  feeling  for  theantitjue,  u'bich  ia  very  diCGcult  to  explain.  The 
trvUi  is,  that  Mr.  Gilbert's  wi,>rk  la  like  the  antique  lei«  from  the  outside  thaa 
tin  in.  He  ia  penetrated  with  the  Gr<.'ck  ^I>i^lt  riiiher  ihnn  the  Greek  form, 
ud  be  ia  gaining  from  Notnrc  and  himself  what  the  Greek  g»ined  from  liks 
MOms.  The  chief  works  of  modern  eoiilpliirc  fuil,  ns  u  rule,  from  being 
mImt  too  hnitalJy,  or,  ptrhops,  1  should  any,  tooexclut(ircly,  rcuUstic,  or  from 
lebg  tinipty  echoes  of  Uie  work  of  the  Iiaiian  or  GrcL-k  sculptors;  and  th^ 
pMuliar  quality  of  Air.  Gilbert's  sculpture  is,  that  it  avoida  either  of  these 
extveaes,  and  that  It  sncceedii  in  reproducing  much  of  the  Greek  simplicity 
aad  naoonsc Jo u luieaa,  without  iinJtatJug  the  mere  out-side  Ibrui  in  which  thoaa 
qvahties  are  diapiayed. 

The  Grorvenur  Gallery  hud  this  year  za  exhibition  of  vouitidtrrable  excel- 
IcDce,  but  one  which  was,  on  the  whole,  Jens  characteristic  than  usual.  Ituleed, 
this  Gallery  ia  losing  its  distlnctire  character,  and  becoming  chieily  u  placo 
«b«r«  artist)  of  the  Academy  and  otliera  send  tlieir  smaller  works. 

Xhtt  only  {tainting  which  mood  out  very  proniinenily  from  the  rest  was  Mr. 
Bvtia  Joius' "  Wheel  nf  Fortune,"  a  compw<ition  which  in  many  wnys  is 
witlad  to  mnk  with  his  best  pictun^.  And  yet,  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
a  was  not  a  picturt.-  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  so  much  as  a  decorative 
eoiuQaiuon.  Jtightly  ur  wrongly,  wc  ur^  apt  to  thiuk  of  a  picmrc  as  neces- 
miiaj  and  intiinat<?ly  oonntcted  with  natural  fuct,  and  hero  the  violation  of 
bA  WM  too  obvious  and  too  crudely  presented.  A  giguiilic  female  figure  of 
Fonooe  was  turniug  a  still  more  gigantic  wheel,  winch  was  suspended  by 
WMC  inviaibla  agency,  on  the  felloe  of  which  were  bound  three  male  figures— 
skatf,  a  felon,  aud  u  po«t.  The  whole  wurk  wsis  In  gr^'ya,  jnde  butlit,  and 
bfoWDa,  and  the  modelling  and  [utinting  of  the  nude  ligure^t  waa  wrought  out 
with  a  curious  clearness,  and  deanuass,  aud  luck  of  texture.  It  was  impossible 
to  ihmk  of  tlw  ligures  as  being  composed  of  ordinary  ftesh  and  blood,  and  yet 
(»t  taw  no  reaaon  why  tliey  should  not  have  been,  except  the  artist's  pci- 

*  .All  Engliihmau  living  at  Konib 
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Tersity.  But  Mr.  Buriie  tTunes  is  a  painter  whose  liroiUitions  it«  probohlj 
euential  to  bis  ^ciiiu»;  Iiib  work  would  probably  not  have  the  peculiar  emo- 
tional quality  wliicli  dislinguiMies  it,  were  it  wrought  out  in  u  more  ontiiral 
msDiier.  One  nmy,  however,  fuirly  regret  that  a  painter  who  can  be  wh«a 
he  chooses  (at  all  everts  who  hus  frtijuently  Ijoen),  cue  of  the  greatest 
colouiists  Uviog.  should  Ibrsaku  culuur  so  entirely  as  he  has  done  h^re. 

For  tho  n-iiiT  the  chic-l'  hououns  of  the  UiiUery  wcro  bonic  off  by  Mr.  MiUais, 
with  Ills  ponruil  of  thu  Duuhcita  uf  Westmiustcr ;  Mr.  Watts,  with  bUfour 
studied  of  the  "Kiders"iuihi;ApoL-alypee;  Mr.AirrcU  Parsons,  with  hisiwo  green 
Bnglisb  Iftadacapcs,  of  whiuh  the  "  FuhiuiiH  of  May"  wus  an  ext^uieiu)  little  bU 
of  reaUam;  and  ?hlr.  Kichmonil,  with  his  seven  or  eight  j^ortrnits,  nil  of  them 
iDtc-resting  if  not  pleasant.     This  last-men tioncd  painter  iiiil.4,  from  attcuiptiog 
too  much  to  be  »  "  clasHic*'  before  he  hns  fully  le»rnt  bis  trade.     Ifia  portruita^ 
hare  a  sort  of  meretricious  yoiing-otd-iiumtcr  look  about  ihem,  which  delracUi^p 
from  their  really  clever  work,  and  they  have,  too,  a  very  unplensitnt  Iiu:lt  or^" 
Katura     This  ia  especially  evident  in  the  most  important  of  the  group,  iho 
"  Miss  Netty  Davis,"  which  unfortunate  young  lady  l[r.  Kichmond  has  bo 
Ewnddlcd  ia  folds  of  brown  vilvet,  so  ovcr^hndowed  with  n  gigantic  hat^  so 
affectedly  posed  on  a  palpabjy  stngo  bank,  with  a  palpably  stutTed  dog  at  her 
feet,  that  the  poor  child's  sweet  Kaglish  face  is  almost  lost^  eclipsed  by  its 
srttticiAl  surround  in  ga. 

There  were  some  very  fine  realistic:  lAn^scapc^s  in  the  Ciroavenorwhich  deserved 
careful  study,  of  which,  perhaps,  ihe  Ilnest  exainpU^  was  a  Fen  picture,  chiefly 
coneorned  with  an  effect  of  stormy  nimiihine.  This  was,  if  I  remember  righc,  by 
Mr.  I>avid  Mtirrny.  Mr.  Niijiier  llemry's  "Old  Hulney  Bridge."  and  Mr. 
Bartiett's  "  Bathing  on  the  V\'neliiin  LagooD*i,"  were  alio  good  rxamfilett  of 
brilliant  realistic  painting,  thmigb  Mr.  Hemry's  work  had  u  litthi  tinge  of 
BUggestivcneiia  and  poetry  \vhieh  the  VeuL'tiun  Bcene  lacked,  however  strango  it 
mayeouud  losny  thui  a  picture  of  Putney  was  more  poetical  tliaa  one  of  Veuic 
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Mr.  Curtis,  in  hli) "  Velasquez  and  Murlllo,"*  has  produced  a  work  of  wbid 
there  is  little  to  be  said  but  praise.  It  is  a  very  complete  nnd  clasailied  index 
to  the  paintings  of  the  above-mentioned  uni.sl3,  aecon)|«inied  by  a  deseriptioa 
oE  their  pictures  and  notes  as  to  their  history.  The  defuLt  of  ihi;  work  is  one 
for  which  the  author  Is  scarcely  re^ponifible,  since  it  did  not  lie  within  his 
capacity  lo  remedy.  It  is  that  Mr.  Curtis  apparently  does  not  jiosi^oss  to  any 
CODaiderablo  degree  tho  critical  faculty,  or  ilmt,  if  be  does  posstss  it,  ho  keeps 
ii  stenily  in  iibeyanco  throughout  this  work.  lndL>ed,  the  uuthor  says  id  the 
prefiico  that  be  considers  it  lo  be  "  mntcrinls  for  a  catalogue"  rather  than  a 
"  complete  and  finished  work."  .Such  as  it  is,  therefore — a  book  of  reference 
in  which  literary  charm  is  ignored  and  critical  discrimination  banished^ 
there  in  little  or  no  fault  to  Bud.  Air.  Curtis  ha<i  been  for  ycjirs  engaged  is 
collecting  .all  the  prints  and  photngniphs  \w  could  procnn.'  of  Vtlasqiiez  and 
Murillo's  paintings;  he  has  rend  all  tho  books  tiiul  examined  all  thedocumcn 
relating  to  those  artists,  and  bus,  wo  presume,  though  it  is  nowhere  definitely 
stated,  8(?en  the  pictures  which  bo  describes.  The  notes  which  the  author 
appends  to  his  description  of  ail  the  most  important  works  are  very  full 
and  valuable,  and  give  information  as  to  former  owners,  the  co|Me«, 
engravings,  etchings,  &c.,  which  have  been  made,  the  probable  date^ 
value  at  the  last  time  of  twlling,  and  niatiyother  details.  Rttpecially  valuable 
is  the  notice  of  doubtl'ul  pictures  by  tbe^  iirlitts,  and  the  diviitinn  of  sucli 
from  those  of  undoubted  ^enniuenes*,  though  in  tliis  cum.-  Mr.  Curtis's  Jiidgment 


*  "  Vdas^uee  and  Mnrillo."  BjCliar[csCanis,M.A.   Lcadou:  Ssmpsoa  Low  &  i;o. 
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ntnat  be  received  with  caution.  In  nhort,  the  work  is  a  very  laboriona, 
complete,  ftixj,  to  the  beirl  of  our  belief,  9u:curate  runtime  ot  nil  l]ixt  i:a  known 
aa  to  the  paintings  of  t)ie»e  nrlUtK,  ex^ciite'l  by  an  ex;>eriencec)  collt^ctor 
iiiudJj  .-t$  a,  Iwbour  of  love,  niid  it  will  duiiUtletx  take  nn  asmired  [ikce  aa  a 
work  of  refttrence  on  its  special  subjuct.  It  is  p«Hm|>s  hh  well  that  its  iiuthor 
has  strictly  conliricd  liiins«Lf  bu  tlia  hunUund-fiiEt  I'ncta  of  th«  ciuse,  as  a  critical 
jiidgment  which  ranks  Murilla  witii  Vclasqiiv;!,  consi'Iors  them  of  equal  merit 
as  artiata,  and  appi^uis  triumpbiiucly  to  the  relative  prices  which  tbo  piiititings 
of  tfacae  maaters  havu  fetclied,  and  the  coinparituve  }x>]>ularity  of  tlieir  worka 
is  earlier  rean^  would  hardly  bo  of  grcnt  vniuc.  That  ciiriDiia  fhllacy,  which 
Mr.  Suxkm  nrgncd  so  manfully  ngiiinst  in ',"  Jfoder?!  Paiulers"— that  "the 
many  [in  art  ninitcn}  are  right  as  oFien  ns  the  few" — is  given  by  Mr.  Curtia 
aa  one  of  hi^  reasons  for  tho  above  i-£tinmto.  Would  he,  wc  wondor,  think 
that  a  crowd  of  Witll  Street  apcculntors,  or  Irish  nnvvic%  were  as  good  judges 
o£  the  value  of  his  olahorata  catologne  as  ihe  fow  critics  nnd  artiBts  who  havo 
made  a  study  of  Diego  dc  Silva,  Voloaquez,  and  Burtolomi^  Estthan  Murillo. 
Wo  caooot  aay  vary  nmcli  for  tli«  ilbislraltons  of  ihia  work,  which  consist  of 
poor  reproductioua  of  the  pictiiieji.  Otherwise  psper,  jirint,  and  binding  are 
plainly  Uttnifected  and  good. 

Perhaps   there    u    tK>  hviug  artist    to    whom  the  younger    generation  oC 
Englithmen    owes    »o    dvep    u.   (k'bt    iis    to    Mr,    Kmidolph    C':tldecutt,    the 
pictorial    chroniclvr   of  "The  Hoitito    thai   Jack   Built,"    tin-  "Mad    I)cij»," 
•'  Biacebridge    llali,"   "  John   Uilpln,"  and    many   another    sUindard    work. 
An  attial  this,  who  is  at  otico  pretty  and  fanciful,  fuuuy  and    penetrutiug, 
wbo  can  give    to    men    their  paB^ion-B.  and  to    auiumla  their  piiihos,  who 
tmicbes  with  an  equally  light  and  pow<'rful  hand  our  eense  of  tlie  beautiful, 
the  ridiculous,  and    the    dramatic.     In  this    latest    work  of  hi»,  which    is 
caUed  ".Some  of  jSeay'*  Fables:  with  Modern  lnf^tanccs,"*  ^^r.  Caldecolt  is 
aaea  at  hie  best.     Tlia  iden.  of  the  book  is  a  good  one,  and  caxily  explained. 
It  is  to  give  the  ."Ksop  fnbte  ns  it  stands,  with  nn  nppropriato  illustration, 
and    at  the  end    of  the    fiiblo  cnothcr   drawing,  trauAlating   into  terms  of 
bmaaaity  the  lesson  conveyed    by  be.'ist  or  bird.      In   this  tho   artist  has 
baea  very  aucceasful,  doing  his  work  not  only  well  and  cleverly,  qua  draw- 
ing aad  composition,  but  with  a  quick  and  suijtle  inventiveneiis  rarely  found. 
TlMn  is  fi   fable  of   a  man   and   hiM   two   wives,   one  tii    whom  was  much 
eldar  than    the    other,  which    lells    how    trio  young    wife  plucked  out    her 
bstbaod's  grey  hairs,  miil  the   old  one  gathered  his   black  ones,  till  at  last 
tb*  poor  man  was  l«ft  bald  ns  a  "  coot."      In  Mr.  C'aldecott's  modera  version 
of  this  fable,  wa  see  ait  unfortunate  artist  who  has  slippcid  down  upon  his 
itadla  ftoor  between  two  statues  of  the  "  Reul"  and  the  "  Ideal,"  whilst  iu 
feantof  him  stands  .1  wretched  canva.^,  Iabf!lled,  "Tho  Nuiuby-iuimby."     In 
dssaription  tlicre  is  liiile  humour  in  thi.i;  but  the  expression  of  thenriist  and 
of  iha  two  statues,  nf  which  one  is  »  modern  young  lady  in  luwn-lennia 
canune,  and  the  other  a  Grecian  maiden,  is  a  wonderful  .specimen  of  good 
an,  doing  its  work  simply,  freely,  nnd  cxi.'cllenTly.     A  word  of  praiEe,  too, 
aim  be  given  to  the  two  most  humorous  drawings  of  frops  in  tho  fables  of 
"ThsPr^swbowontedaKing/'and  "TIio  Frog  hnd  the  liullook."     Thctext 
flf  thata  fobltfs  has  bc«n  re.tran&l!ited  by  the  brolhi^r  of  the  urlist,  and  is,  we 
lU&k,  an  improvement  on  the  aoniewbnt  stilted  language  of  the  usual  English 
Wlioo.     It  irrs,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  over-concisenefts.     As  an  iustaoce  of 
a  {Uuiaa  art   book,  we  can   recommend  "  Some  of  yl'^sop's  Fablea"  to  OTir 
nadsii  with  ihe  utmost  coultdpnce. 
Mr.  FergujK'iii'a  treatise  on  the  I'artlienont  can  hardly  be  treated  satisfac- 
■  ~  Smm  oj  jEsop'a  PaibUs :  with    Modem  [nstancas,"  illustrated  by  Mr.  Randolph 
UUttaU     Lnu<lt>n  :  Macmillxn  &  1_V>. 
T  "TkePsitiiviivm."    £7  Jauvs  yvrgutvn.     Lundon  :  Jobn  Murmy. 
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iorily  in  n,  notico  »o  cursory  «»  tlio  prewnt.  It  is  s  long  vnA  mtrtute  argument 
dcTotcd  to  tb«  ntainb-iiun<x)  of  certain  urcLit^ctuml  tbeorivs  whicli  rirUte  not  toj 
the  Parthenon  hIuDv,  l>ut  to  GraciHn  temples  in  general,  and  Grecian-Uorjfl 
in  particalar,  Tlie  erideiice  ndduced  is  of  varioos  klads,  and  can  hardly  bO 
estimated  by  one  who  \b  uneklUed  in  tlie  subject;  indeed,  ihe  bonk  is  entirely, 
ire  should  imagine,  written  for  experts  ;  it  is  a  specinl  plea  for  a  special  theory. 
Dot  a  description  of  tim  temple  Irom  the  artist's  or  the  historian's  point  of 
lievr.  In  briefest  terms  the  coacliudooK  wbicli  Mr.  Forgiisoii  ondtaTours 
establi^b  are  th«  following  : 

1.  Tbnt  as  a  rule  uU  Grcctan-Donc  perisiylar  templet  wtro  lighted 
Dpuiuuit  or  clercaioric8. 

'i.  Tbut  luuiv  tcaiplcs,  except  of  tbo  largest  close,  wt^re  lighted  by  windo 
such  00  wc  should  use  where  glues  was  not  nvatiable. 

3.  That  C'orinlhiun  leiuplea  were  iiglited  by  hypaetlira  orpaeudo-bypRHb] 

4.  That  no  ii'mplo  of  ihe  ancient  world,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  tin 
Pantheon  at  KoiiiG,  was  lighted  by  a  horixontiil  na  dislinguilJied  from  a  vertii 
Opening. 

This  IsBt  is  the  great  point  of  the  treatise,  and  is  one  in  whirh  Mr.  Ferguaon' 
view  18,  we  lielieve,  contrary   to  that  of  latial  BpeoiiilistB.     Whether  he   li 

E roved  his  point  or  not,  i»ui>t  bo  determined  by  thoitQ  who  hnvc  more  know 
dge  of  thii)  .suhject  than  the  present  writer. 
Mr.  Frederick  Wedmorc  hus,  in  his  '*  Four  Mnatcrs  of  Etching,"  reprint* 
eeaays  upon    Mr.    .S*yniour   Iladcn,  M.   Lcgros,   M.  Jacquemart,   and    Mr. 
Whiatkr,  which  origiiirilly  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Art  Jtntnutt,  Vae 
Ac<ulttn^,  and  the  Ninei-xnth  Cfntitry.     The  book  is  puhliahed  in  Imnrious 
form,  and  illiifitrated  with  an  example  of  each  artist  whose  work  Ibrms  the 
tubject  of  an  esaay.     Like  most  of  Mr.    Wedmore's  writing  it  is  pleasant, 
rendablo,  sujcgestive,  and  a  tiillo  unctuous,  donling  with  men  and  things  willL 
a  grace  which  is  Mimetimim  tiresome,  "  going  delicately,"  like  Agag,  araong<l| 
Qouns  and  piunoiins,  ndjectives  and  udrcrbs.  Were  we  to  write  like  this  author, 
we  might  say  with  pardonable  ambiguity  that  the  "  scent  and  savour  of  these 
esuyi,  the  very  prose  of  thcim,  ore  instinct  with  an  archaic  fragrance,  a  breath 
wafted.  &»  it  were,  from  those  windy  places  where  amidst  the  stilL  echoes  of 
tlio  eloistcr  murutur  eternally  the  whispers  of  early  Kuglish  writers.     Very 
certainly  the  exquiriilfnc^s  of  tha  medium  is  u  little  overpowering:  the  nutbor 
fingers  his  dubjt-cis  too  fusiidioutily,  und  while   he  spiiu   hia  prose   with  the 
dexivrity  with  which  a  conjuror  spins  his  plate,  wo  wonder  curiously  at  tlio 
limited  EUggcslivetieBa  of  hia  long-continued  etfurt — at  the  futility  of  tbfll 
verbiage — at  the  very  uimk-ssnees  of  iu"  ■ 

This  is  a  fair  criticism  un  an  old  olTender,  for  Mr.  Wedmore  could  write 
plain  English  if  he  liked,  the  very  vices  of  his  style  testifying  to  his  capacity 
lor  doing  better.  lie  ia  like  a  child  who  says,  I  mil  be  naughty.  And  ntidui 
its  iittle  finger  in  ita  eye  defiantly.  Had  Mr.  Wedmore  nothing  to  any,  wc 
could  forgive  him  taking  no  much  juiiiis  to  say  it  feebly  and  tinely,  btit  in  truth 
this  IB  DOb  tbecAse.  lie  has  a  good  dc-al  to  sny.and  a  good  deal  that  is  fairly 
worth  listening  to.  IJe  does  genuinely  try  to  miderstand  on  artist's  work,  and 
is  frequently  successful,  nnd  when  he  will  ouiy  allow  himself  to  ^pcak  oat 
like  a  man,  iiistead  of  doing  a  sort  of  literary  eg;  dance  for  his  own  delectation, 
he  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  Of  the  four  essays  in  this  volume,  the  best  is 
iJiat  uptm  Seyiiioar  Iladen,  the  <{imlity  ai  whose  etcliing  Mr.  Wedmore  fully 
appieciatcji,  though  we  think  he  somewhat  overrates  itaiueriL  The  frequency 
with  whicli  Mr.  Iluden's  work  becomes  ratliirr  "iruxilent"  tlian  vigorous,  is 
very  uuinerou(i,and  it  may  wt^ll  lie  doubted  whether  what  our  author  calls  "  the 
deep  poetic  note,"  struck  by  Mr.  lluden  in  lii^  jjale  of  the  "  Breaking  up  of  the 


Uatters  of  Etchiiij{."    By  Frederick  Wedmore.     Fine  Art  Society. 
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Agamemnon,"  exists  nnjirhcTO  but  in  his  own  iaiftginiLtion,  No  doubt  tho 
•object  i*  in  some  waj-i  analogous  to  that  nl'  \hc  "  Fighting  Tcmcmire  ;"  but  in 
tbij  matter  tbe  whole  ijucation  li  one  of  whiit  the  nrtiat  hki  reuliEcd,  not  what 
til*  ipectfttor  can  imagiDo;  and  few  unprejudiced  judges  ^vonld,  I  tbiak, 
discover  io  Mr.  lladen's  etching  any  sulH  jioetic  feeJin^  as  that  which 
Mr.  Wedmore  suggests.  Tlie  easay  on  Legros  ia  feeble  and  -warciy,  Ijearlng 
mark*  of  haste  and  iinperrect  ao'^uainlance  with  iu  Kubji-ct ;  but  butli  tlio 
«HAjr*  on  Jacqueiuart  stud  Whistler  are  full  of  ingiglit  and  suggi-Ktiun,  the 
latter  being  espcciully  gvvd.  Ou  tho  whole,  tliu  hook  ia  an  iutcresliug  one,  full 
of  a  pluuant  kiudliuess  towards  ibu  urLivha  of  whom  it  sjtuuks:  a  kindliness 
tmtoncbed  br  any  tnice  of  patronages  it  i^  not,  perhups,  very  vital  criiicism, 
but  it  IB  writing  whicli  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  tho  subject  of  which  it  Irents, 
and  which  is  odculated  to  tnnks  thope  who  re:id,  thitik  for  themselrcs  more 
tluo  they  otherwiiie  would. 

Wa  have  only  Bpace  to  just  mentioTj  the  monogrnph  by  Mr.  fidmund 
Go«c,*upon  the  life  and  work  of  the  \[iw  Mr.  Cecil  Iiawson,  the  young  landsMpc 
painter,  whose  early  dcatb  deprived  Knglish  art  of  one  of  its  most  prominent 
members.  The  memoir  is  illmlrntcd  by  a  large  etching  of  tho  artist  by  Mr. 
3arkom«r,  ooaraely  conceived  and  executed;  and  a  clever  little  anggestion 
Ijy  Mr.  Whistler  of  one  of  Lawsou'a  uuSatsbed  plctuMs.  and  several  other 
iUuatmtiooB,  chiefly  woodcuti;,  from  Iiawson'a  eiirly  wovk.  Mr.  (losan  has 
dooe  his  portion  of  the  work  with  itccurnoy  and  Biiniplicity.  and  little  more 
was  ne«d«d:  the  book  jud  bonk  in  spoilt  by  being  iaaued  in  the  inevitable  vUlion 
d(  itut  form,  folio  size,  velluur  buuiid,  &ic. ;  aud  ii-i  the  text  is  only  about 
ibtleogthuf  au  ordinary  msguztnt:  article,  tho  diiproportiuu  is  too  evident 
to  be  pleasing.  That's  tho  vrorst  of  tJieso  Fin»  Art  publisherc :  they  are 
praoe  to  moke  literature  eithur  ludicrous  or  impossible;  ludicrous,  when  they 
ips  oat  adusea  pages  to  the  dimensions  of  a  folio  volume;  impoHsihle, 
when  they  employ  a  writer  to  weld  into  one  coherent  narrative  the  aubjocta 
of  bdf  a  hundred  illustrattooa  gathered  from  the  four  wind>i  of  henren. 

Harkt  Uuiltgu. 
*  "Cwil  Uwfoa :  A  Uemoir."    E.  W.  Qosse.    Fins  Art  Society. 
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Satnuel  Sharps,  EfftfptahtfUt  and  Tra»t}alor  i*/  the  Dibte.  By  P.  W.  CUjrdeo. 
(Kegs'^  I'ani  &•  Co.) — Crnbb  Bobinson  once  eaiil  to  tho  subject  of  this  memoir, 
"  Sharpo,  if  every  one  in  Ute  world  were  like  yoo,  notlim^  would  ha  done  ;  if  no 
one  were  like  you,  nothing  would  bo  well  done."  Yet  Mr.  Sb&rne  did  a  enqHriaina 
aaaiiDt  of  woik  in  tlie  wuHd.  Hv  wus  u  Loudou  banker  vrtin  lived,  in  the  tbicK 
of  tho  mnderA  battle  for  money,  the  [ilniii,  )>im]ile,  elernted  life  of  tbn  Kholxr, 
and  nroducod,  after  busin«sa  hours,  a  Buccesston  of  important  worka  of  Oriental 
and  Biblical  ri^eftrch.  Ho)ik>->l  to)i»TehiK  (riontlji  and  bin  fnmily  about  him,  but 
cued  little  for  wbst  coils  itself  t^ociety.  and,  though  an  early  reformer,  took  ao 

{roaiinent  pnrt  tn  public  lift'.  Bin  main  interests  luy  in  bis  Oriental  Btadiea  and 
i«  lovod  TTnitarian  Chur«h.  Mr.  Cluyden  renders  a  wrrico  by  placing  npon 
pennauent  r«c<nril  Ibe  history  of  euch  a  man,  and  he  h&a  done  his  task  uncom- 
monly  well.  It  i*  u  moKit  rcadnble  and  inUTCHting'.littlo  rolamo.  Ererythinp  is 
B«t  furlh  with  cli-.ir[ieBB,  good  taate,  and  excellent  proyiertions.  In  the  counc  of 
the  book  manv  agreeable  Klimpscfl  are  furniBhod  of  eminent  j^crfiona  in  varioua 
walks,  with  wVom  Mr.  Slmrpc  wm  brouKht  in  contact  iu  early  lifu  at  thv  tabl 
of  hi.1  uncle,  Samuel  Rogers  the  poet,  and  in  later  life  at  his  own. 


Mrfl 

haffl 


Sumameg  at  a  Sri,-nei:  lly  Robert  Ffr^uson,  MP.  (Routli^go.^ — Mr, 
Fei^eon  hnnffs  together  a  grsat  deal  of  matenul  in  proof  of  his  theory  V 
tbo  old  Teutonic  nimie-xrut^-m  is  the  basid  of  our  raodera  surnam«s  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  hns  nitberto  been  suspectnl.  He  deals  with  them  somamM 
as  a  broach  of  pbilolofiioal  scieoce.  ritjhtly  holdinft  that  they  can  onlv  be  explained 
when  they  are  ^fruupcd  by  their  root  affinities,  and  tmced  throuf^n  the  Tarioua 
dmnxea  titoy  have  ex]wrieaced  in  course  of  time  by  nhonetic  corruption  or  bf 
popuurattanpta  to  (five  a  meaning  to  thc-m  when  tneir  oripnal  meauiug  haa 
DMO  foreottcn.  Some  of  hhs  resullu  are  a  little  iniqirising.  iLod  many  of  them 
will  no  ijonbt  b«  cliallenfted ;  but  all  will  acknowledffe  tho  value  of  the  inquiry, 
and  the  adentific  spirit  and  fertility  of  sii(,'gc)ition  witb  which  Mr.  Fergnson  has 
conducted  iL  Tht!  name*  Itntwii,  Itlack,  and  White,  iu  liia  opinion,  are  not  what 
ther  seem,  descriptive  epithuts,  bat  tumiptions  of  old  Antrlo-Siuon  familr  name*. 
FvniapB  tho  mo»t  striLinK  eoiicltmiou  lie  arriv*.<i>t  at  in,  that  modern  Icaluui  8ar> 
names  arc  HO  largely  Teutonic  that  the  Italians  mnet  have  been  mach  more 
mixed  with  (Jermna  blood  thun  is  cunimonly  FUpinised.  Garibakli  ia  just  the 
Enclish  Corbonld,  Onrljold,  niid  Bonaparte  and  Gamhetta  are  as  parcly  Teutonic 
as  Bliicher  or  llismarck. 


I 


Hitiorical  Rteords  nf  iUt  OOrd  SuOierland  Jl^ghlanH^s.  B^  R.  H.  Bnrgoyni 
(Dentley  &.  Son.) — Tbo  93rd  was  tbs  laat  regiment  formed  m  thia  coontry  l_ 
feudal  conitcripliun.  It  was  ruJaed  in  17^t),  by  an  edict  of  the  Cunnteaa  of 
Sutherland,  retjuiriiig  her  tenantry  to  contribute  a  certain  proj>ortion  of  their 
number,  purish  by  narisli,  to  its  ranks,  and  nobody  thought  of  quoationinff  her 
right  to  impo»e  iiuch  a  "bloocUtax."  It  wa.«  rL>niarkabIe,  and  lon^  remained  90y 
for  its  nhjcoQue,  n  third  of  them  beint:  ovlt  5ft.  lliii.,  and  one  of  them  being 
the  Goliath  of  the  Briti^li  forci?«,  the  fnmoiia  "  Dig  Ham,"  who  at'^od  7ft.  4in.  [ 
but  it  Wfia  even  more  remarkablB  for  it3  religious  character.  It  form«i  a 
regimental  church,  chose  elders,  called  a  mitii«ter.  nnd  paid  his  stipend.  Tho 
profeaeional  record  of  thiH  modem  regiment  of  "  Old  Puritans"  is  highly  intcrest- 
ang,  and  Captain  Uurgoyne  has  tuken  much  pains  and  pride  in  settins  it  all  forth. 
He  has  gathered  hit*  matcriiih  from  many  sonrcefl.  writteTi  and  oral, deseribca  the 
aervicaa  of  the  reg'imeut,  the  brave  deeds  of  its  individual  members,  the  career  of 
ita  distinguished  commandcra,  and  );iveH  as  full  fui  ooeonnt  aa  possible  of  all  ita 
offioers  (rum  ilrat  to  last,  and  a  list  of  those  who  were  killed  and  wounded  in  il« 
raaks. 
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TTts  SviherJand  EviHtont  of  IHIi.  By  Thomas  Scllar.  (Lon^mSM  A  CoO-~ 
TIus  i«  not  »  liistonr  or  ducunion  of  tho  famous  cloarsncp«  in  which,  a  tbonmnd 
^■■***fT  are  nid  to  hkTC  suffered  between  IKIO  and  1820,  hnt  only  a  vindiiSAtinn 
of  tlM  sathor's  fatber  against  a  "  perautcat  trudition"  or  itiUumBoitv,  that  resta 
priacif«lly  on  his  eridion  of  twenty-seven  fiimilii^s  fromhi*  farm  in  Slmthnaver, 
ID  ISli.  A  popular  tntdttioQ  is  a  perverse  thing  to  contend  with.  It  is  not 
fooihliKl  on  Kcteotilic  evidence  and  will  not  aJwajr*  yield  to  l«j;al  disproof.  Mr. 
Patrick  S«Ilnr  wiu>  trio*!  fur  culpahle  homicide  iu  1910,  and  ananimoiuly  acqaittod 
by  the  jury,  but  the  charffei)  against  him  hare,  it  seems,  beott  erer  anJ  anon 
npMtra  iaev.  His  namo  nppuara  to  livo  in  the  Uifi^hland  inia^iuation,  very 
aiBeb  like  that  of  Clavurhouse  in  the  Lowland,  ns  the  iiupenionation  of  a  hatod 
■id  oppresnrc  ayatem  with  whioh  it  was  idi^ntifiicd.  aad  in  such  circnouitanoes,  tf 
a  itory  ii  very  cbaracteristic  of  tho  iyye  supposed  to  be  impumouated,  it  ia 
beJiered  none  ihe  leu  readily  bt>canae  it  may  oappen  to  be  incon. tin  tent  with 
aciiial  imcta.  Ur.  flellar  has  no  doubt  bcca  Vho  viotim  of  thi«  common  Iciod  of 
Hyihieal  «iagKeration.  Jt  i*  nimply  ii:n riHliUe  that  )ia  nhoiihl  huvc  ff-i  iTiro  to  a 
B  with  on  old  woinnn  of  100  still  in  it ;  bat  at  the  BaiD>t!  time  Ue  sci^mii  to 
carried  out  his  evictionn  in  a  eii Ricii-titly  hUtii  npint;  for  it  in  ailmitted  that 

ejeoted  this  old  woman  nnd  her  Kon-in-law  from  their  hanne,that  ho  wt  fire  to 
it  to  prevent  their  retarn.  and  that  b«  dt.'aied  them  a  hoase  elsewhere  on  the 
Mtate  becanM  thi^  sou-in-law  bore  a  diihion*  cHaracter,  allowtnt;  the  old  woman, 
hoverer,  a  temporary  n*fu|(e  in  the  neighbouring  sheep-cot,  where  she  iJied  a  few 

't  after.  Power  tliat  mi^bt  bo  exercised  no  should  not  be  entrusted  to  any 
ita  citizen.  Mr.  8<.dtara  introductory  remarks  on  the  policy  of  the  eloar- 
ars  batunUiy  [nrtjul,  and  are  not  free  from  error. 

L^e  of  Omorgv  Fr^lcrick  Hanclvi.  By  W.  S.  Bockstro.  With  au  Introtliictory 
.Vabee  by  Ceora*  drove,  U.lMi.  (Mo^rotllan  &  Co.) — A  good  life  of  Uaiid«!  hjui 
'Imd  lonir  wa□t<^l,  and  th«  tusk  has  fortunately  failuu  into  very  competent  handn. 
Vr.  Itockiitro  i»  rqiially  icnunrn  both  a*  a  tcchnbal  muaidan  and  a  practiaed  and 
■ktlful  writer,  and  he  has  had  aeceee  to  maoy  orii^inul  documents,  not  before 
vtiliwd  fur  thia  purpose,  from  which  he  ha.*  liei'n  ab!p  to  thniw  considarable  fresh 
h^t  on  some  parta  of  Handel'n  life  nnd  on  biM  compnsitions.  He  toaoheti.  per* 
kapH,loo  slightly  on  the  vexed  question  of  llandtfl's  ilebU  Uj  previous  composers; 
htt  a  ntiiifactofy  di«cn»8ion  of  the  ouestion  would  hare  carried  him  beyond  the 
laiito  of  a  weU-prop«iioncd  biogr^hy. 

ft«c4lZ(Wt<Mw  of  the  Cabut  Campaign,  1379  and  1830.  By  JosLna  Dake. 
CJf.  H.  Allen  A  Co.)— A  (ttrictly  accarat«  account  of  a  campaifjn.  as 
otr  Frederick  Roberts  remarks  ia  the  preface  to  tbia  work,  cannot  be  written  by 
t  nbordinate  officer  who  accompanied  thcnrmy  in  the  licid,  nor  by  any  one,  till 
Uie  tine  comet  for  acoesa  to  be  granted  to  the  original  documents  in  pt^seosvioa 
of  the  principal  actors  in  the  war.  This  ndvaiitage  Mr.  Duke  did  not  enjoy  ;  but 
la lyt-witness  might  etiJl  give  u<a  frexh,  picturempic,  and  truHtw<irthy  narrative 
of  Cftau  ax  obverred  by  liimwlf  at  tho  momvnt.  Mr.  Duke,  however,  has  not 
icnt  so.  He  has  written  a  big  and  nnintoreBting  book,  unredeemed  l^  aaij 
pHaantnt  value  in  it«  matter. 

y/iofSir  WilUant  E.  Logan.  By  Bernard  J.  Barrinston.Ph.D.  (SampBon 
Lew  It  Co.) — Sir  W.  Liozan  wiw,  up  till  the  ngi-nf  thirty, a  i^k'rk  like  oth<?r  cWka 
ntkaOHy,withont  mncli  tbongbt  beyond  making  money,  hut  he  then  embarked 
iaa  jniaiiii;  veuture  in  Wales,  which  wus  a  failurn  p'rL'uuiurily,  lint  t'ccited  the 
tuli  for  seology  that  gavi'  him  hiai  vonation  fi>r  life.  He  made  a  name  by  diii- 
answits  m  tne  coal  measures,  and  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Geological 
biTty  of  Canada  in  184*2.  Of  his  thirty  ycnra  aril-noua  nnd  mcccsafn!  labours 
ts  that  work. Professor  BarringtoQ  gives  u.4  an  at;recabte  and  sympathetic  account 
■  Uw  pretent  volnmo,  which  is  oi^compatiiud  liy  an  excellent  steel  portrait  of 
Sir  WDuam.  and  by  trnmeroua  woodcuts  copiad  from  pea  and  ink  sketches  in 
Kr  WiUiam'a  journal. 

IffMsnir  nf  Sir  Oharleii  tirttl.  By  hi*  Son,  E.  B.  B.  Reed,  M..\.  (Macmillau 
k  i'AK)  —Sir  rbarlcs  Boed  used  in  his  later  years  to  lament  the  decay  of  public 
•farit  tbat  fuUowa  the  ozpauitiou  of  iurge  ciuva.    People  who  tuok  au  active  and 
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Kb«iral  interest  iu  the  pnlilic  imtituliniDi  und  ctknMii  or  thoir  olil  homes  in  tlie 
Goantryt  lost,  lie  olMnrvod,  id  Londoa  all  the  loml  nvisbbourly  Mm  that  ilreir 
them  into  wort  ffir  the  com manitj.  Htich  vrork  wan  th«  hrrnth  of  his  own  life, 
ftod  h«.  contrived  all  throiigb  to  encircle  his  ilav*  with  fruitful  )thihuitbropie 
efforts.  Uo  was  the  very  ty|>e  of  the  best  kind  of  public  i^iritea  citiisen,  and 
his  son  strilcps  a  aonnd  not«  when  he  institic*  the  pr«84>nt  bio^iiphy  by  saying 
that  if  hia  father  wiu  not  •li^tintraisbeit  by  high  abilities  or  a  liigfh  oarMr  but  only 
by  a  high  purjiose  in  an  ordinary  aphorc.  the  rocord  of  his  lift'  is  pi-rhapa  all  th* 
more  valuable  aud  Ktiinohiiiug  on  taat  account.  The  memoir  is  aimplt  and  no- 
pretending,  and  will  be  reed  with  intcrcat. 

Wanderin^f  m  a  Wild  Coanlry  ;  or,.  Thrt*  Y»an  amontf  the  CnnmhatM  of  Nma 
Jiritain.  By  Wilfred  Powell,  ^.R.G.S.  (SiuuTiaou  Law,  Mamtuo,  Searie  and 
Kivtngton.) — Mr.  PowoU  wont  (rom  Sydney  in  1877  ti>  iJip  littlo  kno«m  islands 
of  Xew  Britain  nnd  Duke  of  York  in  n.  aoiall  koteh  of  fifteen  tone,  which  he 
chose beCBiiEO  it  wav  bvtter  adapted  tliiin  a  litrg«r  vei>8c]  rorpiploring  ail  the  mit* 
and  ins  of  the  ^-oop ;  and  ho  rL-maioed  for  three  years  slndyini;  the  country  and 
itit  very  primibve  population.  Hi«  book  oontaioB  accordinjfly  much  new  infor- 
matioii.ol  agoogmpmea]  and  ethnological  kind.  Mr.  VrmeU's  avconnt  of  the 
outoms  of  toe  p«oplo  is  parU<-ukrIy  fuU  and  iutercHtiDia:,  tbou^h  sometimes  his 
explanations  arc  open  to  objection.  One  of  the  chaptcra  d«»cribes  a  retftliatoiy 
war  which  he  joined  Mr.  Bruwu,  tbe  Wcsloyaa  MissioDary.  in  making  upon 
n«rtnin  native  tribes,  and  whioh  he  natiuraliy  represeuts  to  hare  been  both 
aacMBary  and  benvGuial.  Altogether  this  is  ona  o(  the  host  boolia  o£  travel  of 
tbeseoMiQ. 

ElyM  TMrg  in  Japan,  1873-1881.  By  E.  G.  Holtham,  M.T.C.G.  (Kagaa 
Fanl,  Trench,  A  Co.) — From  eight  years  in  Japan,  employed  in  engineering  work 
under  the  Native  Oovernment,  one  reanonaitly  ospecta  morv  infnmiatinn  about 
the  eoltntrv  and  people  tliitn  he  j^cts  in  this  voliiine.  Bnt  Mr.  Holtham  appa- 
rently made  no  great  etfort  to  oaderstand  the  Lnatilatious  and  culture  of  tho 
intereiitiDg  uatioo  he  lived  aniong  so  lou^.  and  hiti  uarrative  is  mainly  persoaal, 
growing  out  from  hiHowu  work  as  u  continuous  cvutrt;.  The  best  paitaof  bia  book 
are  those  connected  witlt  that  work. 
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RUSSIA  has,  siijco  the  first  months  of  the  prcsect  reign,  presented  a 
very  iastructive  spectacle  to  anybody  who  takes  an  interest  in 
K>cial  f|uefltiona.     We  see  before  ns  what  might  be  called  a  sort  of 
C^esarcaa  Democracy.      The  State  had  arrix'ed    at  a  fearful  crisis, 
vUich  even  the  daring  spirits  that  now  hold  the  rudder  of  public 
affairs  in  their  hands  could  not  misttikti.     The  acute  Kymptom  was 
the  terrorism,  which  for   its  part  found,  both  morally  and  materi- 
ally, ample   support   in  tlio  discontcutcrl   minds  of  nil  the  educated 
utaaaea.    Hut  this  diiicontcut  carried  in  i(»clf  its  own  rauon  d'^-lre,  for 
«»  virtually  the  revolt  of  the  human  conscience  and  pcrsonatity 
■eainst  a  barbarous  autocracy.     At  the  present  time  the  interchange 
of  ideas  between   Knssia  and   the  rest  of  Kuropc  is  so  (jrcat,  that  n 
Russian,  however  limited  \m  education  may  be,  can  at  least  feci  the 
libaine,  the  scandal,  the  humiliation  of  bein^  a  mere  toy  in  tlie  linnds 
of  the  commone!)t  policeman,  and  longs  to  write  and  talk  ns  he  thinks, 
to  discuss  matters  with  whom   he  likes,  instead  of  being  deprived  of 
tfaase  elementary  political  rights  which  in  Europe  are  considered  to 
be  inherent  in  every  man  arrived  at  years  of  reason,  so  much  ?o  that 
even  tlic  Kussian  despot  neither  could  nor  dared  to  withhold  them  from 
tlic  slaves  of  Turkey,  the  Bidgarians,  whom  he  liberated  from  Mussul- 
man oppression.    The  Terrir  was  nothing  eUc  than  a  fuller  and  deeper 
expression  of  the  indignation  felt  by  the  new  race  of  men,  fashioned 
^y  the  spirit  of  the  West  out  of  a  meek  and  ficxible  Russian  world, 
which  in  its  patriarchal  family  system,  in  its  village  community,  and 
*tt   llie  whole  secular  formation  of  the   State,  exhibited    an   eternal 
**«ifiec  of  the  individual  to  society  nt  large,  and  of  the  personal  will 
^*^  that  of  the  public.     But  those  tendencies,  however   spontancona 
*nd   natural,  would  not  of  themselves  weigh  much  in  the  political 
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btilancc  of  the  countrr,  cuiisideriiig  tlic  countless  Dumljcr  of  tliose  wlio 
do  nut  Blmre  them.  The  tioTL'rnmeitt  could  affect  not  to  hear 
dcmaods  from  that  qnarter  since  it  had  tlie  support  of  the  immcuse 
majority  of  tlic  papular  classes,  who  do  not  comprehend  one  iota  of 
political  liberty,  natiouol  representation,  and  the  like,  and  hare  not 
even  lime  to  think  of  such  things,  being  lor  the  most  part  entirely  pre- 
occupied with  the  question  of  daily  bread.  The  desperate  economical 
jKJsition  of  the  people,  however,  supplied  the  necessary  starting-point, 
the  foundation-stone  for  political  reorganization  in  a  Liberal  sense. 
In  Russia,  not  only  tlic  Revolutionary  party,  which  appears  everywhere 
as  the  disintercstwl  champion  of  the  people,  hut  also  the  Liberal — or, 
hcttcr,  the  Radical — party,  has  always  given  to  the  qncation  of 
political  liberty  the  dcmoeratic  solution.  And  pcrhops  there  in  no 
rountry  in  existence  where  the  Liberal  party,  cxclusircly  formed  of 
people  belonging  to  the  privileged  dasses,  arc  so  earnestly  and  openly 
inclined  towards  dcmocratie  concessions,  even  where  their  private 
intcrcstn  arc  threatened  by  them,  as  in  Hus-Mn.  This  inclination 
is  t[(c  comtrrjnence  of  constant  mora!  inflncnccs  which  we  need  not 
analyse ;  hut  its  result  will  he,  that  the  T<il>cral  party,  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  own  intellectual  nnd  moral  rwiuiremcntft,  will  be  obliged  to 
make  important  material  sacrifices  to  the  people;  they  can  only  sen 
their  wishes  realized  by  becoming  the  people's  allies,  represcntalirc^^ 
and  leaders. 

Tiic  Oovcrnmciit  undei'stuod  this  and  was  dctcrmiDcd  touodcrniinc^ 
by  one  elTort,  the  fuundatious  uf  both  the  op})osing  parties.     Alc^^f 
nndiT   III.,  on   bciiijr  proclaimed  emperor,  declared  that  he   wouli^^ 
rdierc  liiH  people  uf  their  mi.sery,  wilhuut  the  intervention  of  the 
people  itM:ir.     The  outcome  of  this  was  a  long  plmntasuiagoria  of 
(lemncr&ry,  in   which  the  lirat    part   was  played  by   the    Armenian 
MclikDlf,  who  was  seconded  by  the  Slavophil  JgnntielT.     Kot  to  dwell 
upon  the  numerous  committees,  commissiun.s  of  experts,  ond  so  on,  that 
were  appointed,  let  us  consider  the  positive  vork  done  for  the  good  of 
tile  jKoplc  during  these  two  years.      Complying  with  lite  opinion  of  tliQ^ 
whole  prcs!*, which  fortwcutyyears  had  condemned  the  exorbitant  taxc 
paid  by  the  |»easnn1«  on  their  land,  these  cnmniittecs  tried  todirninisi 
thera.     But  the  finoncial  position  of  the  (iovcrnnient  did  not  alloi 
»ny  larger  reduction  than  one  rouble  per  farm  in  the  poorest  province 
nmonnting  in  &U  to  twelve  millions  pcv  nniium.     Then  the  salt  dut] 
was  abidiiihcd,  and  about  this  mcasnie  the  <!ovcrumcnt  made  coitJ 
sidcrablc  noise ;  but  it  really  passed  almost  unnoticed  by  the  people, 
ns  alito.  if  wc  nnist  confcxs  it,  did  tiic  previous  measure. 

To  nndeniland  how  insuillnieut,  how  ridiculous  even,  these  small  j 
rcduptiona  arc,  it  1*  necessary  to  describe,  in  a  few  words,  the  econo-  — . 
iniral  position  of  the  pesHaiit. 

AVhcn   independence   from   serfdom    was    restored    to    thcmj   the^ 
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peasantry  were  presented  with  small  pieces  of  land, "  whercfrom  to 

derire  their  own  BubsUtcnce   and  means  for  the  payment   of  taxes/* 

as  the  Act  of  the  19th  of  Fcbruarr,  1861,  has  it.      lint  this  idea  was 

actually  realized  in  sach  a  manner  as  left  the  peasants  insufficiently 

prorided  for  cither  of  the  two  purposes  mentioned.     They  arc  obliged 

to  boy  bread  diirini;  about  one^tbird  of  the  year,  because  their  landed 

property  is  su  amall  that,  tinder  existing  agricultural  conditions,  it 

cannot    provide  them  with    the    neccHnry  food.     Circumstances  are 

tberefore,  so  serious  that   the  peasant  cannot   even  think  of  being 

able  to  defray  the  tax   on  his  land  with  the   produce   of  his   own 

Conn.      Here  we  must  stop  for  a  moment  to  aay  a  few  words  about 

oar  UQiquc  system  of  levying  taxes.      What  would  an  Koglish  farmer 

ny  if  the  tax-collector  came  to  demand  from  him  in  taxes  as  much 

u  three-fourths  or  nine-tenths,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  rent  of  hiu 

land  ?      How  he  would  open  his  eyes  at  such  a  preposterous  demand. 

Bat  taxes  are  so  high  in  Kussia — not  CFcrywhcrc  fortunately — that 

io  mcnt  cases  the  amount  of  taxation  exceeds  that  of  the  peasaut'a  rent. 

Not  to  ovcrloarl   our  paper  with  6gurcs,  we  shall  cite  a  curioua 

dacnmeDt  which  is,  in   many   respects,  authoritative  for  the  state  of 

aflain.     In    Zemsiro's    voluminous    atatislies    of    the    province    of 

lloeenw*^  wc  find  the  register  of  a  lease,  dated  November  14,  187+, 

ia  which   a  certain  Grigorieff,  peasant  in  such  and  sueh   a  village, 

sack   and    such    a    eommnnc.    says    that    on    leaving   his  farm   he 

aptra  to   pay    to  the    incoming   tenant    the  sum  of  21   roubles   a 

ynr.     Zemstro  annexes  here  a  small  statistical  table  sltowing  the 

■M-!i«-e  rent,  which  is  not  paid  by  the  holder  of  the  land,  but  by  the 

"is^iiiaJ  landowner. 

And  this  appears  to  be  the  cose  everywhere  in  the  province  of 
^'  ' -'>w.  Jtut  the  same  occurs  elsewhere.  "The  taxes  exceed  in 
mijft  casca  the  rent  of  the  farms,"  says  Suvariu,  afltr  eyo  of  KatkoQ', 
•[Kakiug  of  the  whole  Itusttiau  Empire,  t  This  is  also  confirmed  by 
tti«  reports  furnished  by  the  various  agrarian  committees  of  the 
Govemmeat,  or  by  Zcmstro.  In  tho  woli-knowu  book  of  Professor 
Saiicon,  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  gives  na  a  summary  of  the  whole 
■late  of  public  afliiirs,  wc  find  tliat,  according  to  the  odlcial  Htatiatica 
<f  thirty-one  northern  districts  the  tax  amounts  in  sonic  special 
cm  to  7C,  86  1,  and  H2-7  per  cent.,  but  less  tliaa  100  per  cent,  of 
lit  whole  rent.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  tax  Tories 
rrao)  100  to  SoO  per  cent. ;  so  that  it  exeeeda  the  rent  and  raises 
it  to  double  the  amount.  And  there  is  a  third  category,  where 
tla  tax  amounts  to  more  than  250  per  cent.,  and  reaches  as  much 
■  330,  417,  -130,  and  even  5G5  per  cent.  This  category,  of  course, 
ii  Icn  nnmcrons  than  the  one  preceding,  but  much  more  numerous 
Uaa  the  fint. 
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The  reailer  »lio  is  interested  in  all  llicsc,  and  many  other  fijriire* 
relating  to  the  same,  will  find  them  lu  the  buok  naentioued,  auiliorita- 
tively  attested  by  references  to  volume,  imgr,  and  paragraph  of  the 
oQicial  rcportSj  from  which  the  mcritoriouH  professor  has  extracted 
them. 

Lut  how  is  it  that  such  an  ahsurd  and  even  fantastic  system  of 
taxation  could  be  establifthed  ?  V^'hy  does  the  peasant  not  leave  the 
land  and  betake  himself  to  other  and  better-paying  work  ?  The 
reason  why  the  peasant  does  nut  leave  the  land  is  liecause  the  law 
forbids  it;  he  belongs  to  the  class  gf  "  glebae  adscripti,"  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  peasants  are  not  free  men,  but 
slaves  of  the  public  treasury ;  and  to  meet  the  exorbitant  demands 
of  their  master,  they  must  hare  recourse  to  some  aeccssory  sources  of 
income.  To  enable  them  to  pay  the  taxes  a  considerable  part  of 
the  agrarian  population  leave  their  villages  and  try  to  enm  money  in 
factories,  in  petty  trade,  or  im  railway  building,  &c.  Where  there  is 
no  auxiliary  employment  the  peasant  falls  into  deep  misery.  It 
is  easily  understood,  that  in  a  country  which  is  to  so  small  extent 
industrial  as  Itussia,  where  the  towns  contain  only  the  tenth  part  of  the 
population,  and  where  the  whole  value  of  the  manufactured  products 
docs  not  reach  one-fifth  of  the  agricultural  produce,  the  auxiliary 
sources  of  income  arc  neither  sure  nor  adequate.  Looking  at  the 
more  industrial  provinces  of  Central  Russia,  wc  find  only  a  single 
province  where,  after  ihe  tax  has  been  paid,  and  the  necessary 
food  been  purchaacd,  a  surplus  of  116  roubles  ]ier  annum  for  a  family 
of  six  members  remains.  Tn  other  provinces  we  notice  a  smaller 
surplus  of  12,  0,  and  3  roubles,  sonictimcs  of  some  10  kopeks.  Bi 
in  most  cases  we  meet  with  a  positive  deficit.* 

These  surpluses  can  do  little  towards  even  the  single  item  of 
clothing,  on  which,aecf>rdingto  the  very  moderate  calculations  made  by 
Zcmstro  of  Mospow.t  the  family  of  a  peasant  must  lay  out  35  roubles 
per  annum,  and  the  pcasnnt  will  have  to  spend  alxiut  an  equal  sum 
in  keeping  his  implements  in  order,  paying  the  priest,  entertaining 
friends  on  special  occasions,  not  to  mention  unforeseen  expeuscs  canaed 
by  illness,  loss  of  cattle,  &c. 

"Wc  may  therefore  conclude  without  exaggeration  that,  save  in 
few  indiridual  cases,  the  annual  balance   of  the   peasant   shows 
actual  deficit,  which  can  he  made  up  only  by  diminishing  the  family 
consumption  of  food  below  the  limits  prescribed  by  physiology — that 
is  to  say,  by  voluntary  famine,  more  or  less  acute — or  by  falling  into^ 
arrears  with  the  taxes — i.e.,  by  Nedoimke.     Vhieh  of  these  expcdieniM 
is  the  worst  it  is  difficult  to  say.     The  fact  is  that  the  peasant  baa  rerJB 
often   to  take  refuge  in  both  of  them.     The  first  leads  to  slow  bi 
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tklal  Txan,  for  wheu   prolonged   it   de&tro^s  the  liealth  and  labouring 

liowcr  of  the  iieople,  and  threatens  its  future  prosperity ;  the  tccond 

ensures  immediate  ruiu,  it  leads  directly  to  the  aale  of  the  peasant's 

cattle  and  movable  property,  and  so  reduces  him  to  a  state  of  misery, 

from  which  he  cannot  extricate  himself  for  tenor  more  years  to  come. 

This   ia  the  economical   position   of  the  agricultural   population  of 

Russia- — that  is  to  say,  of   77   per  cent,  of  the  whole  popuUtiou  of 

the  couDtr>'.     AVtiat   the  political  and  social  cousc({nciicea  will  be, 

*e  leave  to  our  readers   to   contemplate.      We  slialt  oaly  ask  one 

question  :  in   a   state   of  affairs  so   det^pcratc,   that    the   worst  must 

iocritably  come,  if  the  causes  that  produce  it  arc  not  removed,  what 

good  can  be  dono  by  small  rcductiuni!  of  tuxes  such  as  the  Govern- 

Bwat  has  granted  ?     The  reduction  of  1  rouble  in  the  mast  distressed 

pronnces  is  so  entirely  iiisig^iiilicant,  that  it  may  be  called  altogether 

fieiilious.     The    "  Nedoimkc"   (which   can   hardly  be   translated)   is 

much   more   than  a  rouble  a  year.     The  abolition  of  tlic  salt  duty 

does  not  amount  to  more  than  I^  kopeks  per  ponml ;  and  an  there  h 

tn  more  salt   consumed   than    10   kili  per  head,  the  peasant  has  a 

fiu  profit  of  30  kopeks  per  annum. 

But  tbe  balance-sheet  of  the  State,  weighted  as  it  is  by  a 
public  debt  that  is  j^^rcatly  increasing,  cannot  endure  even  this 
■acrifice  :  it  has  therefore  been  deemed  necessary  to  raise  the  ditties 
(moUier  commodities — as,  for  instance,  on  brandy,  wliich  is  almost 
ndasirelr  consumed  by  tbe  ji^^asants,  to  H  per  cent.  This  means 
■VTcly  taking  back  with  one  hand  what  was  given  with  the  other. 

Ilie  absolute  incapacity  of  tbo  (joverumcut  to  manage  things  mora 
tfidcDtly  for  the  beucHt  of  the  peu[>le  is  clearly  proved  by  this 
■on  of  lame  measures.      It  is  coutirmed   by  the  manifesto  of  tbe 

■MOOStioO. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Government  would  reserve  its  most 

^t*eficial  gill  for  a  solemn  oceosiou  of  such  vast  importance.    But  it 

W  ilrcody  exhausted  all  its  resources  with  the  reductions  mentioned, 

n4  Uie  muiifesto  did   nothing  more  than  proclaim  a  gracious  for- 

^tcnen  of  one  pan  of  the  Nedoimkc  in  certain  cases.      Considcriog 

ittst  lUe  very  existence  of  those  Xedoimkc    is  a   sign  of  the  over- 

* bf lining  weight  of  the  laics  on  those  who  pay  them,  nobody  can 

AltribUu  any  further  importance  to  this  measure  than  that  it  was  meant 

to  mnibc  peasant  for  one  year  from  the  intruding  tax*collector.    The 

;,,l!ii(in  of  the  people  has  in  no  way  changed.     They  contribute,  as 

i-c,  curjihing  they   can  possibly  be   sirijipcd  of.     \Ve  msy  go 

. .  i,et,  sad  say  that  the  condonation  of  some  ten  millions  renders  the 

^^^•w  genrroHiiy  that  dictated  it  effectnal  only  ou  paper,  because  of 

;■,.,-  cnortoooi  smounl  of  tbe  original  taxes.    The  Nedoimke  arrears  are 

•  :..iroOi  paid  nl  all  or  paid  in  quite  iusiguilicaut  instalments,  so  that 

i^gfcff^^  current  year  arc  added  to  those  of  the  past ;  and  as  they 
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grow  larger  from  year  to  year,  they  amount  eventually  to  fabuloo* 
sums  nliicli  far  exceed  the  annual  taxes.  And  then  it  it  notoriouAM 
that  before  the  coronation  the  Kedolmkc  were  extorted  with  a^ 
cruelty  unstirpassed  even  in  Russia.  TItcrefore  the  condonation  of 
Nedoinike  merely  eame  to  this,  that  forgiveness  waa  granted  for  what 
at  the  moment  could  not  he  obtaiucd,  and  the  measure  was  nothing 
better  tlinu  a  sham,  which  was  hardly  of  any  good  to  the  pcasaut,  or 
uiy  disadrantage  to  the  public  treasury.  ^ 

The  political  part  of  the  manifesto  is,  if  possible,  of  a  more 
wretched  character  than  the  economical.  In  this  part  is  presented 
a  characteristic  example  of  the  whole  policy  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
which  has  always  been  somclhiiig  between  a  wolf  and  a  hyena. 
Incapable  of  magnanimity,  without  a  spark  of  noble  feeling, 
timorous  like  a  delinquent  who  has  many  sins  on  his  mind,  tbff 
Ooremmcut  shrinks  from  granting  an  open  pardon  ;  it  offers,  with 
a  calm  face  and  graceful  gesture,  some  trille  which  it  cau  take  back 
at  any  moment.  For  instance,  in  remitting  to  the  political  oQienders- 
who  are  banished  to  Siberia  some  part  of  their  punishment,  the 
Government  does  so  only  uiider  the  condition,  "  with  the  appruvaJ  of 
their  superintendents  in  cases  of  good  behaviour" — that  is  to  say^ 
according  to  the  option  of  the  latter.  lu  allouing  some  of  the 
political  refugees  to  return  to  their  country,  it  docs  so  only  ou  tbo 
"petition  of  the  Minister  for  Ititcrnal  Affairs."  The  Polish  exiles  of 
1863  are  allowed  to  return  on  condition  that  they  "  place  themselves 
for  three  years  under  the  inspection  of  the  police,"  which  nicaii3>  in 
ordinary  language,  that  they  arc  to  be  kept  at  some  place  during 
that  time.  Such  is  the  J<:sniti8m  of  the  Russian  law.  If  a  citizen 
is  placed  under  the  inspection  uf  the  police,  the  latter  can  declare 
that  they  are  unable  to  superintend  him  ef!^ectua1ly,  save  in  some  i 
town  in  Siberia  or  some  distant  province,  and  thither  he  is  sent  fur  — 
fear  that  tbe  jiolicc  Khonld  be  nmablo  to  do  its  bnsincsti. 

One  might  think  that  in  one  connection  at  least  the   Govemment^ft 
would  feci  ashamed  to  take  refuge  in  any  such  base  and  hy[iocritLcalC. 
game — wc  mean,  in  the  matter  of  toleration  towards  the  religions  aecta^^ 
the  "  Itaskolniki,''  where,  in  fact,  the  matter  is  not  one  of  granting  s^ 
favour,  but  of  paying  what  is  due.      Before  the  Emperor  went  on  hi^i 
tour  on  tlic  Volga  (1881 ), to  show  himself  to  bis  pcoplcjtbe  most  indnen  ,m: 
lial  members  of  the  "  Okrana"  (a  secret  society  which  has  for  its  nif-i 
the  protection  of  the  Tzar) — as,  for  instance,  DcmidofF — made  a  burn*:*  -■ 
run  through  the  provinces  where  the  "  Raskoluiki"  have   numeroizL.^ 
adherents,  to  promise  them  an  ukase  of  toleration,  en  the  occasion  ^ 
the  coronation,  if  they  would  form  themselves  into  a   sjiccImI   bod»^ 
guard  to  protect  the  Tzar  against  his  enemies.     The  pact  seemed  " 
be  advantageous,  and  the  principal  "  Raskolniki,"  who  are  nearly  ^^m 
great  merchants,  sent  circulars  to  about  6,000  of  their  employ^^^^ 
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C4ltiiig  ou  tbciu  for  Bervico  duriag  the  imptirial  jourucy.    These  people 

formed  at  that  time  part  of  tbo  rejuiciug  populace  aud  of  tUe  body* 

guard.  They  held  the  same  office  during  the  cerciuony  of  the  coroua- 

tiou,  maltreating  the  public,  and  committing  outfiij,'CS  as  reported  by 

the  Kossian  papen.*    J)ut  even  here  the  Govcrumeut  felt  that  it  could 

uot  part  with  its  evil  system.     The  ao<caUcd   ukase   of  toleration   it 

far  from  what  it  ought  to  be.      The "  Kaskoluiki"  are  not  alloncd  to 

print  books  of  their  rites  uor  to   fouud   monasteries ;  but  thuy  arc 

permitted  to  rc^ojicn  their  old  chapels  aud  to  build  new  oucs^  always, 

boffcvcr,  under  tlic  condition  that  the  police  has  to  sec  that  this  is 

done  at  the  signified  spot  I     Then  follows  a  scries  of  paltry  prohibi- 

lioiia.     The   '*  RAskolniki"  arc    forbidden    to    give    their  houses  of 

vonbip  the  form  and  outwanl  appearance  of  a  church,  for  fear  they 

m^ht  consider  themselves  equal  to  Christians  of  the  orthodox   rite; 

prooetsioDs  arc  not  allovred  ;  a  formal  decree  is  required  for  the  use 

of  bells  (exactly  as  we  read  in  the  firniau  of  the   first  Sultans,  iu 

mpcct  to  the  Cbristiaos),  S:c.,  all  which  is  intended  to  remind  tbc 

*  Raskolniki,"  how  inferior  and  vile  their  religion   is   m   compared 

*iih  the  orthodox  rile  of  the  Slate. 

But  worse  than  all  this  is  the  pi-uhibitiun  to  change  one's  religioD; 
ucertain  Iuhs  rcniuiu  istill  in  full  furce  (at  least,  there  is  not  the  least 
mention  made  of  their  abolition)  which  punish  anybody  with  depriva* 
tioa  of  tbc  comiiiou  law  aud  banisLniciit  to  Siberia  who  abandons 
tlie  orthodox  rite,  tho  adiierenta  uf  the  latU^r  cannot  acknowledge 
tlw '' Raskoluiki"  without  incurring  this  punishment.  The  ukace, 
tkereforp,  only  refers  to  those  who  belong  to  the  sect  of  the 
"Bukolniki"  by  birlh.  It  would  appear  to  bo  a  prohibition  of 
pnnelytism,  bnt  in  reality  its  meaning  is  widely  ditlcrcnt.  The 
"  Kaskolniki"  were  persecuted  by  us  for  centuries,  and  were  not  even 
acknowledged  by  the  Ciurernmeut.  In  the  registers  of  the  popula- 
tion they  used  to  enrol  themselves  as  orthodox,  paying  a  certain  fee 
to  the  "  Stauovoi"  (bead  of  the  police),  aud  to  the  parson  of  tlie 
nlloKc,  in  order  to  bo  allowed  tu  live  in  peace.  But  the  marc  zealous 
ucrc  uot  willing  (o  have  recourae  to  such  an  evasion,  pn>ftrrrii>g  to 
•oflbr  persecution  rather  than  to  forswear,  eveu  outwardly,  tbcir 
;lrfigious  failh.  The  official  number  of  the  "  Ka^tkolniki"  conBcqucntly 
docinut  exceed  900,0(X),  whereas  all-iu-all  they  amount  to  from  clevcu 
lo  MXtcen  iniUiouB.  Jjy  not  allowing  the  members  of  the  Orthodox 
niurch  to  change  their  faith  fur  that  of  the  sects,  the  nka!>c  extendn 
d«  benefit  of  its  half- toleration  only  to  those  iMX),Oi>0,  so  that  things 
*uUtautialty  remain  as  they  used  to  be.  The  police  decide  every- 
tking,  and  the  merccuarincss  of  tbc  otHciols  is  the  only  guarantee 
■ftuiBt  opiircssioD. 
Hic  fullowing  arc  the  written   documents:  The   two  addresses  of 

'  i'co  Soror'.';  DtqU  idtiui rj'wui. 
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the  Emperor ;  oue  to  the  elders  of  the  rural  eommuucs,  the 
other  tu  Uic  highest  nobility,  ratifying  the  soletuu  dcciston  uf  the 
(iovcniracnt,  (I)  tu  maintain  the  immunity  of  the  privilegct)  cUsacs, 
itnd  (2)  to  make  no  alteration  in  the  agrarian  admiauiitration  ;  in  uthcr 
words,  to  plc(]^  itself  to  do  nothing  that  could  really  improve  the 
posttioa  of  the  people. 


« 


It  is  appiircnt  that  the  Imperial  Govuriimcut  has  in  its  home 
]>olicy  maiie  a  grave  roisiake.  Those,  however,  will  be  ctiually  lois- 
taketi  who  expect  us  to  come  down  upon  the  UorcrumCDt  with  a 
■hower  uf  invectives.  Bather  thau  attack  it,  wc  will,  Jike  (^eucrouft 
eaemies,  take  upon  ourselves  the  task  of  defending  it,  and  prove  that 
this  was  nut  altogether  the  fault  of  the  Government  itself,  because, 
in  fact,  it  was  unable  to  do  anything  serious  iu  the  matter. 

We  exaggerate  La  no  wise  whea  wc  »ay  that,  to  render  the  peasant's 
position,  not  satisfactory,  but  cveu  tolerable,  it  is  necessary  to 
remedy  to  a  certain  degree  the  grievances  from  which  he  at  present 
suQ'era.  As  the  State,  however,  caunot  dimtuish  its  expenses  to  such 
a  euusidcrable  extent  without  sinking  to  the  level  uf  a  Power  of  the 
third  rank,  to  which  not  only  the  national  pride,  but  the  comoioii 
desire  for  sccuril}'  and  self-preservation  as  well,  would  refuse  to  cou- 
Jicnt,  the  only  way  of  »eltling  the  tpicstioii  would  be  to  bring  the  other 
classeo  to  the  n-seui- — as,  for  iuiitnncCj  the  iudustrial  class,  who  at 
present  contribute  very  little  to  the  rcveuue  of  the  State.  But 
if  one-half  of  the  '\'2.h  luillioDs  of  roubles — the  amount  which  the 
agrarian  class  has  to  pay — were  trausfciTed  lo  the  other  cla», 
aggravating,  as  that  naiurnlly  would,  the  weakness  of  our  industry, 
the  latter  would  raise  a  terrible  outcry  under  sucli  an  cuormoua 
burden.  Seeing,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  diminish  the  agrariau 
taxes  to  half  their  amount,  and  to  reduce  them  thereby  to  tolerable 
proportions,  no  other  course  rcmnius  but  to  increase  the  resources 
of  ugricultnre  to  the  required  extent,  that  is,  to  multiply  the  produce 
of  the  land.  Equalimiion  of  laud,  and  cqualizaliou  of  taxatiou 
(if  not  the  progressive  tax),  these  are  the  two  ctirdiual  means  which 
bare  bceu  pointed  out  by  all  friends  of  prof^rcss  as  the  only  things 
that  can  help  ns  to  solve  our  economical  crisis.  Both  means  require 
u  sacrifice  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  privileged  classca  :  the 
first  on  the  part  of  the  landowners,  the  8ecoud  on  the  part  of 
the  capitaliiitif.  Considering  that  the  number  of  xh'a  latter  claaa  is 
relatively  small,  the  sacrifice  must  inevitably  be  anything  but  easy. 

Let  us  itow  a^k  whether  the  autocracy  will  be  able  "  to  rait 
ittteir' — an  its  partisans  tell  ua — above  the  interc&ts  of  the  clas»et  » 
as  "  to  carry  those  radical  reform*  into  effect?" 

"  Iu  free  countries,'''  wrote  once  a  Frotich  j):)litician,  "  the  privilcged^^^a 
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take  upon  tlicmsetves  the  whule  of  the  taxes,  to  make  their 
pririlegea  excusable  in  the    eyes  of    others  &s  rewards   for   puhlic 
scrvieci."     In  dcspoliu   States^   huwcrer,  the   despot   tries   to  make 
hiniseir  agreeable   tu  the   upper  classes — the  onlj  persons  that,  by 
rirtue   of   their  educatiou,   can   hate    despotism    as  such — rclietin^ 
them  of  ttll  taxation,  and  to  acquire  their  consent,  lettiug  them  parti- 
cipate iu  the  prolit  of  the  injustice  done  to  the  nation  at  large.     It 
m»y  be  generally  taken  for  gmuted,  that  everybody  who   pay»  want* 
tu  know  where  his  money  goes.     That  is  not  the  case,  however,  with 
tl)c  common  jfcople ;  deprived  as  they  are  of  enlighteamem  and  im- 
iiicr»ed  iu  cares  about  daily  bread,  they  can  be  robbed  of  the  fruit  of 
ihcii  labour  without  a  voice  being  raised  to  ask  where  their  eamingB 
f^'j,  and  without  being  able  to  prott^st  against  maladmiuistration.    The 
ulucated  classes,  privileged   as  they  arc,  do  not  hesitate  to  take  from 
tliem  arbitrarily  a  eonsiilcrable  portion  of  their  means  of  subsistence, 
and  to   squander  it    without  a&kiug    their  advice  or  their  approval. 
Xliat  has  been  always  the  ease,  aud   kingti  know  it,  and  we  see  it 
npettcd  iu  Kussia,  throughout  its  whole  history.     The  autocracy, 
iltbough  pretending  to  cherish  paternal   luvc  fur  the  common  people, 
im  ooniituatly  sacriBced  it  to  the  higher  classes  ;  making  use  of  the 
Utlcr  to   estabtisb   its  power  where  it   did  not  exist  before — as,  for 
iDitaDoc,  in   the    llcpublic   of  Ukraine,  annexed    iu  the  seventeenth 
rtatarr,  where  two  centuries  and  a  half  afterwards,  when  the  Mus* 
airhe  rule  li&s  become  definitely  estahliahed,  it  still    ailheres  to  the 
nme  |iolitical  plan,  wliich  is  n  natural  reijnircmcnt  of  its  position  and 
It*  telf-prcservation.      Whenever  these   higher  cla^tscs  see  ihcmselvex 
Iw  force  eompflled  to  some   sort  of  reform,  thrry  use  all  their  might 
10  lecure    their  own   interests,  which  is  very  ditficuU,  as  we  know, 
ia  tgitatioDH  about  "  give  and  keep." 

Hut  little  radical  to  begin  with,  the  reforms  conceived  in  imperial 
'lutas  come  to  au  early  death  through  the  inevitable  mode  of  carrying 
ll«D  out.  It  is  a  cumiuou  idea  ihat  iu  modem  States  with  their 
eonplicate<l  administration,  autocrai^y,  or  the  government  of  a  single 
I'cmmj  dues  not  exist ;  but  this  is  a  mere  licliou,  for  it  ouly  transforms 
tlMlf  iato  the  govcrnmcnl  of  a  burcaucmey.  What  can  one  man  do, 
"Ilk  DO  more  than  sixteen  hours  a  tlity  to  work  in,  aud  much  of  that 
iBueipcDt  in  vain  ceremonies,  Sic. ;  what  can  ho  ilo  when  he  has  tu 
■a)Kriatcnd  everything,  to  decide  about  everything,  in  all  the  ditTcrcut 
biatielKaol  the  government  of  a  jKopLc  of  eighty  milliuna?  Not  to  speak 
of  ike  sum-total  of  public  alVairs,  let  us  take  a  only  single  questiun 
•ata  consideration — for  instance,  the  one  about  the  emancipation  of 
the  peasantrv.  The  two  immediate  predecessors  of  Alexander  11. — 
Alesander  I.  and  Nicholas  I. — took  this  question  much  to  heart  aud 
«<cni|)icd  ibemsclves  with  it  for  many  years  without  arriving  at  any 
coaduMoo.    Nicholas  I.  was,  i>erhap»',  nt  tliC  bottom  of  bis  heart  more 
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aboLilionist  tLao  his  son,  who,  during  tlie  fint  yeara  of  Itts  rcigu, 
was  oppustd  to  emancipation  and  did  uot  beiakc  hinisclf  to  the  mea- 
sure fitiully  adopted  by  liim,  antil  at  a  later  period  he  became 
convinced  by  facts  and  by  experienced  advisers  of  the  necessity  of 
it  fur  tlie  sake  of  his  own  personal  peace  and  that  of  the  State. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Kicholait  iros  a  man  of  less  character  tbaii 
Alexander  II.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  t&ke  a  single  step  towards  the 
realization  of  that  reform,  which,  he  coiifeascd,  had  been  the 
dream  of  his  whole  life?  for  one  very  plain  reason;  because  he 
feared  Liberal  opinion  and  publicity,  as  the  owl  fears  the  sunlight ; 
he  entrusted  the  elaboration  of  hut  project  to  a  secret  committee 
formed  of  "ciuovnikt,^'  the  chief  men  uniung  liis  privy  councillors. 
These  itcrc  nearly  all  proprietors  of  thousands  of  serfs  and  did  not  like 
to  hear  much  about  emancipation ;  and  although  pretending  to  be 
obedient  to  his  wishes,  did  not  hurry  themselves  in  any  way,  discovering 
constantly  new  obstacles  and  impedimenta.  The  Emperor  dissolrcd 
and  re-formed  this  committee  several  times,  but  the  new  members 
followed  the  example  of  their  predecessors;  because  it  was  easy  for 
men  experienced  iu  navigating  the  seas  of  courts  to  deceive  the 
Emperor;  and  so  these  committees, duriog  more  thau  twenty  years  of 
contiiinous  existence,  did  nothing  but  wa»tc  paj>er  aud  ink.  All 
these  particulars  and  others  of  the  same  purport  arc  to  he  found  ia 
the  excccdiugly  iulcrcaliug  memoir  of  the  senator,'!'.  A.  Solovidl'.* 
It  concludes  at  the  time  vihun  thu  J-^mpcrur  .'Vlcxaudur  II.  had  brought 
the  work  of  emancipatiou  to  au  cud,  and  had  broken  with  autocratic 
traditions,  calliuj;  upuu  the  pre^s  and  society  fur  asststauee.  ISut 
this  breach  was  quite  iasuttieicnt.  Jealous  of  his  unlimited  power, 
the  Emperor  wanted  to  retain  the  predominant  part  in  the  work  for 
himself,  and  dimply  changed  the  autocracy  iuto  a  bureaucracy.  The 
latter  made  a  mockery  of  the  reform,  as  we  bare  seen,  aud  this  w&> 
iu  fact  ono  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  tragic  end  of  its  promoter. 

Autociacy  is  sovereignty  by  a  bureaucracy ;  and  the  bureaucracy 
iu  despoiic  States  cousists  of  the  dregs  of  the  privileged  classes.  It 
regards  no  other  force  but  personal  interest,  the  personal  interest  of 
privileged  classes  iutreating  ccouomical  questions,  aud  the  pcrsoual  inte- 
rest of  absolute  power  iu  treating  pulitieal  questions.  The  line  taken  by 
this  class  has  always  been  opposition  to  all  reforms  nud  to  all  liberal  or 
dcmocratical  tendencies.  Where  it  was  impossible  to  hinder  the  progress 
of  reform  entirely,  they  hiive  always  tried  to  dialigurc  its  appearance  so 
as  to  make  it  wliolty  uurecoguizablc  and  render  it  practically  useless  ;^ 
in  which  attempt  they  succeeded  only  too  well,  as  is  proved  by  the  \m — 
torj' of  reforms  in  Uussia-f    Their  endeavours  to  reject  the  services 
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a  class  of  people  who  Iiad  pure  interttl  tu  letliug  the  country  bi^nefit  by 
the  Dew  reforms  were  crowned  with  singular  success.  To  no  single 
BUD,  emperor  or  minister,  however  well  instructed  and  intelligent,  is 
Ihe  power  given  to  resist  successfully  the  false  entreaties  of  a  legion 
of  followers  who  arc  the  indispensable  executors  of  his  will. 

This  forms  the  principal  cause  of  the  organic  sterility  of  the 
mtocracy.  We  may  add  that  on  the  question  of  cconoQiical  and 
financial  reforms, irhich  engages  our  attention  specially  here,  the  itnpa- 
teace  of  the  Government  renders  these  refurms  even  more  peremptorily 
needed.  The  question  refers,  as  we  have  seen,  not  to  »  smuU  change  iu 
iSain,  but  to  a  real  fiuaucial  revolution ;  the  equalization  uf  land  and 
the  traniposition  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  taxes  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  privileged  clashes.  Let  us  pass  over  the  lirst  head  of  this 
programme,  which  is  so  very  complicated  that  wc  must  refer  to  it 
later  on,  and  let  us  consider  the  second — the  tai^ation  of  capital. 
To  avoid  general  discontent,  this  project  must  he  bused  oa  a 
perfect  and  detailed  acquaintance  with  local  conditiousj  which  the 
"ciuoTDtki"  of  St.  Petersburg  cannot  possibly  possess.  They  are 
sot  able  TO  ascertain  the  sources  of  taxation,  uor  can  they  dcfiuc 
their  respective  extent.  Persisting  in  the  old  course  would  inevitably 
Urc  ruined  the  country  without  benefiting  the  public  treasury. 
Wc  have  not  hero  orgnns  of  local  self- govcrum cut  able  to  under- 
take and  carry  out  such  a  measure  efficiently.  This  consideration, 
although  it  may  appear  of  small  account,  is,  uotwithstandiing,  of  very 
great  importance.  It  shows  the  desperate,  sterile  efforte  of  the  Govern- 
neut  iu  respect  to  the  fiuaucial  qucatiou ;  and  iu  Russia,  as  every- 
nhere,  this  will  probably  prove  the  fatal  rock  for  despotism. 

This  is  the  Ley  to  the  existing  situation  iu  Kussia.  It  is  evident 
tiat  the  ccouoniieul  crisis  is  resolving  itself  into  a  political  crisis. 
Eircry  road  leads  to  Rome;  every  consideration  which  shows  the  inca- 
pu:ity  of  autocracy  to  accomplish  what  the  state  of  the  country 
imposes  upon  it,  will  result  iu  the  cud  iu  political  liberty,  in  comniuual 
uul  provincial  autonomy,  iu  national  representation  in  plaeo  uf  the 
tntrcaucratic  regime,  in  civil  liberty,  wbicb  is  the  guarantee  of  prugreea, 
wurity,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

All  this  has  been  fur  a  lung  time  perfectly  well  understood  by 
the  more  advanced  parties  in  Russia,  and  laying  oside  their  particular 
diOcrcnccs,  they  are  all  now  united  into  ouc  party,  which  raises  the 
11^  of  freedom  against  despotism.  This  unequal  struggle  has  already 
IsMed  for  many  yean*,  and  Europe  looks  on  perplexed.  Tlic  corona- 
tiuQ  iDtrodnces  a  new  phase  of  it,  about  which  uc  shall,  in  conclusion, 
ny  a  word  or  two. 

Uaving  left  the  people  in  the  same  state  as  before,  having  deceived 
tko  cdncatcd  classes,  who  expected  liberal  concessions  after  the  coro- 
lutioi),  and  dis{ilea3cd  the  reTolutionists^  who  expected  a  more  or  Icsa 
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coiifcidcriiljle  amnesty,  the  Qoverumcut  lias  set  itself  more  than  crer 
ID  opiK>isitiou  to  tlic  vbolc  uatioD.      It  'wUI  yield   uotbiog,  it  can  do 
uothiug,  a,ud  it  promises  nothing  cxccfit  to  do  notbiiig.     >'obody  can 
put  lio^jcs  iti  it  auy  lurigiT.      Ilirw,  tlicu^do  tlic  various  poUticsl  parties 
^haI)c  tlicmselvcs   inidcr  and  tuwardH   these  conditious?     "We   have 
tilrcudy    cxjilaiiird    wby    the    rcvotulioiiistii   seemed  inactive   at  the  _ 
coioiiatiuii ;  iu   the  first  placu,  Iiiiviiig  misKloiis   in  conDCctiou  with  ^ 
ixisurrectiniis,  greater  or  smaller,  wbich  are  in  prcparuiiou,  they  natu- 
rally did  not  wish  to  scatter  their  fori'cs  or  weaken  Iheoiselves  iu  a  _ 
hiugli;  terroristic  attempt  of  su  much  less  imjiurtHiicc  than  the  others,  f 

It  seems  to  us  more  iidvtaable  for  them  to  keep  secret  for  a 
tintr,  for  the  sake  of  Eectiriiig  tbo  realization  of  ihooc  plans ;  _ 
and,  furthermore,  to  give  the  {)ea)ile  and  the  eitizens  time  to  taste  f 
fully  the  gifts  of  the  imperial  horn  of  plenty.  So,  with  all  the 
indispensable  reserve  of  a  mere  spectator — which,  iu  fact,  is  our 
ival  [losition — vc  will  not  hesitate  to  repeat,  that  we  are  couviuccd 
Kiissia  need  not  fear  any  dreadful  attempt  upon  its  (jovenimcnt  at 
the  present  time.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  prophet  to  foresee 
ihat  we  are  entering  upon  a  period  of  great  Liberal  agitation,  with 
perbujia  more  or  less  disturbance  amongst  the  people,  causeil  by 
famine  and  the  desperate  state  of  affairs.  The  moment  is  very 
opportune,  and  tf  our  Liberal  party,  the  "  Zemstvo"  (proi'incial 
u^acmblicn)  and  *'  l>ame"  (municipal  councils),  possess  an  ounce  of 
courage,  (and  wc  hope  they  tlu),  they  will  follow  the  example  of  their 
principal  leudcr,  Tchiscberiw,  town  councillor  of  Moscow,  whose 
itpcccb  excited  so  much  attentiou  throughout  Kuropc.  fl 

'fbcrc  is  no  doubt  that  this  strogiile  will  end  in  the  victory™ 
cf  the  Liberal  party  ;  the  Government  will  feel  convinced  of  its 
incapacity  to  settle  the  urgent  questions  of  the  pi-eseat  momcnt.fl 
The  best  proof  of  this  is  the  disorder  which  prevails  in  the  upper" 
legions  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  intrigues  are  hatched 
not  only  among  miuisters,  generals,  and  courtiers,  but  even  among 
the  members  of  the  Imperial  Family*  and  it  is  uo  wonder  that  the 
Ulack  lustituliou  directed  by  X'obedouo6zetr  and  Katkoff  is  still 
upheld  for  the  maiutenance  of  the  autocracy.  Of  this  we  shall  speak 
at  a  future  time.  Diit  hoir  lung  the  stubborn  resistance  of  Ibe 
Despotiism  will  last,  and  liow  many  mure  disasters  it  will  bring  down 
upon  the  country,  nobody  can  foresee.  There  is  one  power  wbiub,  at 
first  glance,  a])pears  to  be  foreign  to  this  whole  state  of  aiiatrs,  but 
which  is  ucvcrtbeless  able  to  exercise  considerable  tnllucnee  over  the 
faat-Bpproaehing  end  of  this  unfortunate  period,  it  is  the  public  of 
Kurope,  It  may,  indeed,  seem  strange,  hut  it  is  true,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  foreign  press  has  far  grtater  influeuce  over  the 
headstrong  despots  that  rule  our  )iublie  alfairs  than  even  the  public 
opinion    of   the    country  itself    has.      No  doubt   il-is  is   n   sign   of 
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barbarUm,  for  barbarians  arc  very  sensitive  to  what  is  said  about  tbem 
iu  distant  countries.  Peter  the  Great,  who,  iritb  ]iis  owu  liand. 
cut  otr  the  beads  of  the  rebellious  Strelitzes  at  a  public  place  before 
ibe  eyes  of  thousands  of  his  "  faithful  subjects/'  uas  much  oflended 
when  the  Austrian  aml>a8iiador,  Korb,  reported  this  iucideut  to  the 
public  of  Kurope  in  his  book  on  "  ^loskovia"  aiid  called  it  bar- 
barous. The  same  scuaitiretiess  to  the  opluioa  of  the  foreign  public 
aaa  maitircstpd  by  his  stieccwHirs.  The  tcnd'?r  relations  between 
the  Kmpress  Catheriue  II.  and  Voltaire,  as  well  a«  Didcrotj  M'liile 
the  TeanDa  kept  on  imprisoning,  ruining,  and  liauiAbiug  to  Siberia 
QMiderate  Liberals  tike  NuvikoO' and  BadisceJT,  constituto  a  sulftcieiib 
proof  of  this.  Home  of  our  readers,  |)erhaps,  will  remember,  how 
tbe  Kmpcrar  Alexander  II.,  who  always  shoTved  great  inditfereacc 
towards  Russian  public  opinion,  used,  as  is  veil-known,  to  decree  an 
set  of  anuesty  when  he  happened  to  go  abroad,  so  as  to  enjoy  a 
wrtain  popularity  before  the  public  of  Europe.  So  too  in  the  Ilclfmann 
■itwr  he  nhowcd  great  earnestness  in  his  endeavours  to  neutralize  what 
the  French  Radicals  bad  said  about  him  ;  whereas  he  was  not  capable 
of  even  conferring  about  this  with  his  own  people. 

Ou  one  occasion  the  European  press  manifested  its  power  ;  it  was 
after  the  afsassinatiou  oE  Alexander  II.  The  press  unanimously 
iceotnmended  the  necessity  of  abolishing  the  autocracy,  and  of  pro- 
ekimlog  a  constitution,  as  the  only  way  of  getting  out  of  the  dangerous 
crisis,  into  which  Russia  had  been  led  by  tlie  obstinney  of  the  late 
Emperor.  We  are  positively  informed  by  some  of  our  friends,  who 
fcaro  close  relations  with  the  Court,  that  this  advieo  had  eflective 
influence,  in  maintaining  the  ilelikofl'  Jlinistry,  which  represented  a 
tyitem  of  Liberal  tendencies,  although  Pohndonoszcff  and  Vladimir, 
both  highly  accrndiled  counsellors  of  the  Enn)cror,  were  strongly 
oppofcd  to  the  Minister's  views.  However,  Russian  society,  iw  repre- 
wnted  by  its  Ministcra,  did  not  understand  the  importance  of  the 
iDOinent,  or  know  how  to  profit  by  it.  Instead  of  pursuing  the 
frit(1itcncd  Government,  which  was  uncertain  as  to  the  future,  with 
fierce  and  stringent  demands,  society  itself  became  timid  in  consc- 
I'tfiicc  of  the  audacious  ontraKcs  committed  by  the  terrorists  at  the 
l»t  raoinerit,  and  entirely  lost  its  reason  ;  so,  instead  of  cxprcsainp 
lo  the  Government  its  ardent  wishes,  it  began  to  Hatter  it !  A  good 
Of^nrtnnity  was  thus  lost,  and  the  autocracy  gained  tnlTicient  time 
to  get  its  8cDM!3  back,  rouMC  iti<elf,  and  rise  to  its  feet  as  before. 

To-day  parties  have  changed,  but  the  situation  is  not  less  grave. 
The  Niliiiisls  are  silent,  but  the  economical  and  financial  crisis,  with 
u  inevitable  aud  imminent  bankruptcy  in  the  distance,  and  [:erhups 
outrages  on  part  of  a  certain  desperate  section  of  society  in  store, 
ocnipica  their  place.  The  opposition  of  the  niiiUlte  and  intelligent 
rliwf  (I  bos  received  an  acute  stimulus  which  iu  time  we  hope  will 
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bear  ample  fruit.  It  Ik  a  great  pity  that  at  such  a  moment  a  strange 
sort  of  irresolutioD  besets  tbe  mind  of  people-  It  is  diflieult  to  undcr- 
vtaod  ho\x  and  v\\y,  at  a  moment  wheu  tbe  Imperial  Goveromeot 
had  confessed  to  be  completely  incapable,  and  bad  lost  every  sbadow  of 
prestige  in  Russia,  tbe  European  press,  especially  tbat  of  England  with 
its  Belf-governmeutj  could  raise  its  voice  to  say  that  Kussia  was  not 
ripe  for  a  Liberal  coostitutiou,  and  ought  to  content  itielf  with  a 
reformed  and  more  luunaiie  drsjiotism. 

The  instruetors  of  the  public  ought  to  know  that  these  words  are 
'9c1f  contradictory.  A  reformed  and  more  humane  autocracy  is  nonsense, 
because  it  means  merely  tlic  »ubstitulion  of  the  Government  of  a 
Camarilla  for  a  dt^potism  pure  and  simple ;  aud  have  they  carefully 
examined  Itussian  life  before  giving  sucli  a  ]K:rcmptory  judgment? 
Do  they  know  what  is  said,  dune,  and  projected  in  our  Zcrastros, 
encumbered  and  hindered  as  they  arc  by  a  suspicions  Uovera- 
incnt '(  Do  they  read  our  papers  and  reviews,  to  be  so  conrinced  that 
Russia  is  destilnte  of  men  capable  of  nii<hT»tandirig  and  interpreting 
the  afTiiirs  of  their  country  ?  We  shall  sny  no  mure  than  this,  that  all 
tlic  measures  that  have  been  cHectcd,  projected,  or  even  discassed,  have 
been  mirrcly  pale  reflexes,  or  rather  deformed  counterfeits,  of  what  had 
been  proposed  hundreds  of  times  by  the  Zemstvos  and  the  press  !  To 
prcftr  the  Government  of  Pohedonoszeff,  Baranoff,  Ignatieff,  and 
Tolstoi,  and  the  whole  administrative  powers  of  St,  Petersburg,  is 
like  doing  wrong  to  truth,  justice,  and  good  sense,  like  preferring  an 
ignorant  and  dishonest  plagiarist  to  the  original  author,  whom  the 
former  ha*  roblwd  of  his  property ;  or  like  giving  an  incapable  pupil 
preference  to  tlic  professor,  whose  learning  and  instruction  he  is 
feebly  trying  to  repeat. 

In  the  name  of  Inimanity,  we  invite  all  those  that  guide  public 
opinion  to  cxaraiuc  this  iiuestiou  more  carefully,  and  warn  them  nut 
to  throw  their  anthoritalive  word  incautiously  into  the  scales  of  n 
despotism  which  dishonours  this  century. 

We  liope  to  treat  on  some  future  occasion  of  the  present  state  of 
Kttssia  as  autocracy  hat  made  it,  aud  to  treat  of  it  with  all  the 
circumspection  and  ttobricty  which  are  required  by  uur  position  as 
revolution ists ;  aud  we  trust  that  the  English  public  which  baa  lent 
a  witling  car  lo  tho  sufferings  and  the  heroism,  the  hopes  and  the 
aspiring  endeavours  of  our  party,  will  not  refuse  us  its  attention  when 
we  write  about  our  unfortunate  people,  which  has  really  deserved  a 
better  lot. 

Stb?niak. 


THE  WORK  OF  TR.VDE  UNIONS. 


A  nETROSPECrrVE  nETIRW. 


Tart  I. — Xchericu.  STREMcrn  anb  Pinanciai.  Condition. 

rJIK  ftiitiuitl  record  of  the  Buaucial  operations  and  lar-rcJicliing 
work  of  Trade  Uuiou*  is  an  instructive  and  iDtcresling  sturly, 
ouc  whioli  is  most  important  to  the  »oeiologist,  tu  order  tliat  he 
i.'y  properly  understand  the  sociiil  and  economic  forces  that  arc  cou- 
ilixAtly  and  unflaggiugly  at  work,  iuflueuciug  society  in  various  ways; 
1111(3.  interposing  on  occasion  irith  a  view  of  iD^istiog  upon  conditions 
oil* or  thau  tliose  usually  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the  teaching  of 
nnlitifal  economy.  These  forces  have  scarcely  hitherto  been  rccog- 
Bice<l  OS  an  appreciable  factor  in  modern  industrial  life;  certainly 
tiiejr  batre  not  been  adccjuatcly  weighed  nnd  estimated. 

IVade    Unions  are  in   meniber^blp  restricted   to   persons   wholly 

belonging  to  the   induslrinl   rlasse-ij  and   each  union    is    composed 

rittirely  of  those  belonging  to  a  piirtirnlar  handicraft,  or  section  or 

bmtich  of  particular  trades,      lint  l>y  their  action,  eiugly  and  in  the 

aggregate,  they  affect  to  a  prcntcr  or  less  degree   the  whole  cora- 

manity,  inasmuch  as  their  fnnds  arc  partially  used  for  purjmaea  thnt 

must,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  or  in  both  ways  combined,  exert  a 

powerfal  influence  nptjn  capita!  nnd  the  labour •mnrkct,  and  upon  tlic 

liricea  of  commodities  of  all  kind^.     The  action  of  those  bodicji  may 

lie  cUrrct,  as  in  the  case  of  strikes,  or  it  may  be  indirect  by  nieanii  of 

Bii^p'ation   or    emigration,  or  by  the  sustenance  afforded  to  out-of- 

*ork    members    during   depression   or   disturbance   in  trade.     The 

Insults  of  their  policy  may  also  be  proximate  or  remote,  but  whether 

ifen  or  unseen,  whether  immediate  or  deferred,  the  consequences  are 

"Ire  and  certain  as  nnything  that  can  be  predicted  as  the  natural  and 

"Ksvitable  outcome  of  cause  and  effect.     That  the  associations  known 

Trade  Unions  do  exercise  a  vast  influence,  all  well-informed  per- 

8  -vill  admit,  and  mo&t  will  concede  that  it  is  very  desirable  that 
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the  nature  and  exteat  of  the  forces  at    their  commauil   should   1)c 
approximately  ascertained  and  calculated.      With  a  view  of  amstiogj 
to  gaiigo  their  power  and  streiigth,    a  few  wcll-authcnticntcd   | 
ticuUrs,  in  a  condeosed  form,  aie  here  brought  together  with  rcs[ 
to  their  numbers,  their  financial  condition,  thoir  net  iucomc,  gcueral^ 
expenditure,  and  payments  in  the  shape  of  benefit!)  to  their  mcml 
duriog  I8B1,  and  uUo  the  five  previous  yeans  of  partial  depression  ia 
trade,  as  the  best  possible  period  for  iu»tituting  a  compariaou  as  tOJ 
their  capacity,  power,  aud  work.  \ 

During  the  five  years  ending  with  1880,  Trade  Societies  experienced 
a  pressure  and  a  strain  more  severe  than  had  ever  before  fallen  to 
their  lot;  their  resources  for  that  period  were  strained  to  the  utmost, 
aod  even  their  stability  as  au  iuatitutioo  was  subjected  to  a  scarcbiog'] 
left.  And  it  was  not  merely  in  financial  matters  that  pressure  waaf 
felt ;  their  capahility  for  taking  hold  of,  atid  dealing  with,  diffieull 
and  delicate  problems  connected  with  labour,  was  tried  and  tested  ta 
a  degree  never  before  known.  And  they  certainly  would  have  faiU 
if  thoy  liod  not  been  sustained  hy  a  devotion  hk  intense  as  any  bodi 
of  persons  can  [lossibly  feel  for  a  voluntary  society  in  which  the  only 
tics  arc  conviction  and  Kclf-intercst,  Ixith  of  which  motives  are  some- 
times all-powerful,  as  stiniuhuits  and  self-sustaining  forces.  Tho 
ordeals  through  which  the  Unions  have  been  jiatwing,  and  have  to  i(| 
great  extent  passed,  hnvc  sorely  tried  the  efficiency  of  their  modes  of 
management,  the  soundness  of  their  financial  basis,  mid  the  elasticity 
of  their  rules.  Indeed  the  whole  of  their  internal  economy  has  been 
porto  the  test.  How  they  comported  themselves  under  the  cii-cnm- 
stanecs,  how  they  met  the  demands  made  upon  their  funds,  how  they 
grappled  with  the  difficulty  of  their  unemployed  Inbour,  and  wiili 
what  results,  arc  matters  of  deep  concern  and  abiding  interest  totcnn 
of  thousands  of  workmen  whose  little  all  is  invested  in  such  associa-^ 
tions ;  and  they  ore  of  scarcely  less  interest  to  the  sociologist,  tb^B 
politician,  and  the  atatc&nian,  all  of  whom  must  feel  that  it  is  one 
method,  in  a  sense  the  workman's  only  method,  of  solving  the  labour 
problem.  L&hour  is  here  found  in  an  organized  state  ;  we  see  its 
aims,  its  methods,  and  its  work.  How  far  the  rc<tults  are  commen- 
snratc  with  the  sacrifiecs  made,  and  the  expenditure  involved,  is 
question  which  must  be  discussed  by  the  light  of  the  figures  hercii 
after  given. 

The  first  three  years  of  depression  in  trade,  1876,  1877,  and  187f»,- 
wcrc  sufficiently  trying  for  any  ordinary  test  of  stability  ;  but  1879 
exceeded  them  all  in  its  .xrverity,  and  in  the  durntioa  of  the  intcn^itr 
of  suspense.  It  seemed  at  one  time  as  though  the  major  [Kfrtion  of 
the  Unions  would  be  undermined  at  their  very  fuundations,  and  that 
these  industrial  organizations  would  ccdliipse  altogether,  cnimble  into 
mere   wrecks,   and  disappear  from   industrial   life.      Men   began  ta^ 
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compare  their  then  prcsftnt  condition  with  their  former  wealth  nnrl 
^cogili,  and   little  camfort  was  afforded    bv  the  comparison.      But 

1870  the  limit  was  reached,  the  lowest  point  was  touched.  Towards 

close  hopca  began  to  be   entertained   that   the  worst  was   over; 
')S80  came,  ond  it   brought  with   it  some  relief,  and  this  helped  to 
rwtorc  partial  confidence.      Kre  its    close   it  was  seen  and  felt  tlmt 
ie  tide  of  prosperity  had  set  in,  and  it  only  required  a  little  patience 

witness  such  a  revival  as  we  Imd  not  Been  for  some  yean  past.  In 
iome  trades,  ISUl  more  than  fulillcd  the  must  Gau^juine  expectations 
entertained  by  the  most  hopeful  of  men.  It  is,  therefore,  an  oppor- 
tane  time  to  test  and  compare  the  promises  and  performances  of 
Trade  Unionism,  not  in  its  more  debatable  aspects,  but  statistically 
asd  financially ;  from  these  their  economic  position  may  be  readily 
deduced. 

The  undermentioned  societies  arc  taken  by  way  of  example,  because 
tii^  arc  typical  of  the  largest  and  the  best  of  the  Unions  and  they 
oonstitatc  somplce  of  a  group  which  ia  growing  and  extending  in 
atuaberai  wealth,  and  power.  Moreover,  in  their  constitution, 
n^anizatioQ,  and  modes  of  government,  they  are  almoiit  identical  in 
ill  cucntial  particulars,  aud  their  rules,  payments  for  benefits,  con- 
tributions, and  the  like,  arc  very  nearly  similar.  In  the  first  place, 
tley  are  what  is  now  generally  uudcratood  to  mean  amalgamated 
ncictie« — that  is  to  say,  they  have  a  network  of  branches  all  over  the 
oooatry,  with  ccntr.il  offices,  and  a  governing  council  as  the  con- 
tn^lmg  head.  Secondly,  the  rules  and  regulations  as  to  membership, 
qaalifications,  admission,  and  conduct,  differ  very  slightly,  if  ;it  all. 
Thirdly,  the  ratcsof  contribution  are,  with  one  exception,  the  same — 
tumcly,  I«.  per  week.  The  steam  engine  makers  only  pay  *Ji/.  per 
•ttk,  and  they  appear  to  thrive  very  ivell  on  this  "lower  contribution. 
loarthly,  the  beuefits  vary  somewhat  in  amount,  bul^  nut  very 
Buttrially  as  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed.  I'lfthly,  in  the  matter  of 
Inia  tlieir  action  is  in  all  cases  pretty  mindi  the  same. 

The  numerical  Ktrerigth  of  the  tji^ven  typical  sixnetica  ticlcctcd,  at 
tU  cloae  of  18S1>  was  as  follows  : — 


Nunc  o(  SMtietjr. 

Bmnchea. 

M«mlMn. 

Ajulgamatcd  Society  of  Engineers      .     ■ 
Jriundly  Society  of  Ironfounders    .     .     . 
,    BoikmuUtiTs  and  Iron  Sliipliuildora    .     . 
**um  BoguM  Makers'  Sucicty   .... 
'toobooUUts  of  Scotland  (DietrictA)  .     . 
I'iw  Amalganuued  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
Tha  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tnilors  .     . 

Totals— seven  Sociedes     .    «    . 

412 

lOii 

m 

185 

'ly 

S63 
341 

40.101 

u.son 

■22,dG'o 
4,a87 
4.951 

u,7cr> 

12,503 
120,974 

i.509 

^  KHnpftrisoQ  of  the  number  of  members  in  1881   with  tboso 
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of  1875  show*  that  the  boilcrmakcr*  and  iron  shipbaitdcn  have 
increased  by  0,771,  the  carpontCM  and  joiners  hr  3,84Ji,  the  engineers 
by  2,06:),  the  steam  engine  makers  by  516,  and  the  Scottish  iron- 
lUQuldera  by  330,  ia  the  six  years;  oil  the  other  hand  the  tailors 
hare  lust  1,739,  und  tliu  ironfounders  1,127  daring  the  same  period 
of  time.     Is'et  increase,  10,071. 

The  net  income  and  tbtal  expenditure  of  the  seven  selected  societies, 
in  1881,  were  as  hereunder : — 


Kuna  cif  SoffMjr. 

InCOBM. 

BtpnAiMMirt' 

AlulBSlBtctl  Swicty  of  Kajjinoers     , 
lMMiaIjrSocit;ty  of  Irinfoimdtrs    .     .     . 
HuiiurmitkcrsniKl  Iron  ShipbuililcTD    .     . 
StMtni  Kiik(inc  MuLccr*'  Society  ,     .     .     , 

IruiinwriUdcT- «f  Scotl.unl 

AinnlgunaCed  OarpLUti^rm  luxl  Joincn 
Auuil(puat«d  Society  of  TaiIom     ,     ,     . 

£        M.   d. 

132.5(M    8    S 

3a.:  77  14    1 

ia.r>i-2  14   7 

•I.31II   IT  11 
HSW  U     0 
4(,TM    3    6 

I7.b3l    2     1 

llU,3ai  13     2 
3e.63A    7    9 
2t),6Sfl  10    » 
H,S5l  18     0 
11.452    9    G 
4^.130  IS    S 
16.101  18    6 

Tobtli  for  (Ua  bovbh  Sociatua  .     . 

3Ifl/Jl<)  10    7 

363,9(31  16     1 

I 

i 


Tlio  a^rcgate  net  iueumc,  and  the  total  a|;grc-gate  expenditure  of 
the  seven  societies,  for  the  wliolc  of  the  six  years — 187A  to  I8S1,  both 
inclnsive — »ere  aa  follows  : — 


Simaof  B»d«tj. 


AnulraiDfttod  ^kMiicty  of  Bsginccra  . 
Kn<sDilly  Society  of  Irciufuunilers  ,  , 
BoileruLkkrri-a  aii^I  Iruu  Stu^liuildeis  . 
Steam  Kiitfino  M&kera*  Society  .  .  . 
lr»ainaiiliUni  of  Scatlo&d 


Ainftl^AniAteil  Carpciitera  Ami  .ToiiuTS 
AinAlgamaled  Society  of  Tailors    .     . 


Totala — BevflD  Societies— m  yean 


IllMRM. 


£  t.  d. 

7m.  125  l.-i  8 

234,772  8  0 

2»5,373  5  2 

S4.640  n  10 

8.-1.01)7  II  9 

2.'*,4-J0  15  5 

114,101  15  1 


1,7»1,410  17  U 


FipftiHIfWT*. 


t  >. 

87t>.4.SD  II 

2U2.8:il  U 

«0i.l64  12 

01,203  I 

2r>i.:.'.(i  m 

110.4411  1.1 


7 

* 

0 
4 
6 

*r 

I 

9 


:.'.«  )!l     7      ■ 
4411  1.1     9      !■ 

1,003     0      I     fl 

imc  in  tbaV 


I, DM,  003     0      I 


It  will  bo  sccu  that  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  income  in  tba 
majority  of  casea,  the  total  balance  to  the  bad  being  £U)9,!iQ'i  2#.  2ii. 
The  hoitcrniakens  and  tlic  tailors  show  a  slight  j^ain  in  funds  over 
the  entire  period,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  And  even  the 
apparent  equilibrium  was  obtained  only  by  the  raakc'Wcight  policy 
of  levies,  the  normal  contributions  having  been  exceeded  in  nil,  or 
nearly  all  cases  during  some  portion  of  the  time.  Still  it  speak* 
well  for  the  Unions — for  their  management,  their  reonnrces,  and  the; 
public  spirit  of  tlicir  members,  that  the  crisis  produced  by  the  long 
depression  in  trade  has  not  materially  weakened  ttic  position  of  tliose 
associations  as  permanent  institutions  of  self-help  for  the  industrial 
classes  of  this  country.  M 

This  deficiency    of    .£199,592 — or,   in   round   figures,  nearly  two« 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling — had  to  he  met  by  drawing  on  the 
balnnccs  of  previous  ycnra,  and,  in  consequence,  these  balances  were 
'    reduced  in  nearly  all  coses.     The  rclatirc  financial  strength.— 
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of  the  several  societios,  after  the  ftix  years'  drain  on  their  fuads, 

was,  at  the  close  of  last  year,  1H81,  as  follows: — En^'inecru,  1876, 

t27:i,llG  ISj.Orf.;  l«81,£*Uu,i>57  AxJid.;  decrease, iil2!».lH1>  1!j?.4<1. 

Ironfonnders,  187«,  JUio.^Oo  *«.  8rf.  ■  18HI,  £!>,'Jir.  2*.  Irf. ;  decrease, 

ISrvkV)    4r.    7d.     Steam  engine  makcre,   1876,   Jt;(3,iaO    3*.    Qd.; 

18S1,   £8,771    U.'Ad.;     decrease,  £7,359    '2s.    Gd.     Ironmoiddcrs, 

ScotUnd,   187G,  £20,727  8«.   U.;  1881,  £M,526    1*.  O/A ;  decrease 

£6,201     7s.    Irf,       Amalgamated     Carpenters    and    JoincM,    187C, 

£70,109  13*.  10//.;  18S],£«>,y(.0  9i.  4rf.;  decrease,  £29,149  4«.6rf. 

Amalgamated  Tailors,  1876,  £17,517  2*.  lOrf. ;  1881,  £10,483  Gs.  6rf.; 

decrease,  £t.023  1G».  i4.     The  apparent  decrease  iu  the  latter  ease 

Aiut  arinc  from  an  alteration  iu  the  mode  of  charging  certain  expenses 

to  certain  funds,  as  the  income  for  the  six  yan  shows  an  increase 

wcr  the  expenditure  of  £3,C55  Is.  -iJ.     in  the  case  of  the  Irou 

Sliipbailderx  aud  Boilermakers*  Society,  there  has  been  a  real  gain 

of  tiMOO  Hs.  7d. 

The  euorojuus  cxjieuditurc  of  those  societies  for  the  period  named 
ku  Dot,  howcrcr,  been  met  altogether  by  the  ordinary  rates  of  eon- 
thlwtiuD,  and  by  drafts  uu  the  accumulated  funds.    During  a  portion  of 
tbo  time  the  members  have  paid  levies,  ranging  from  \s.  to  1«.  0^.  per 
*nk,  for  a  limited  nnmber  of  weeks,  in  order  that  the  state  of  tho 
fiuulg  should  not  fall  belon-  a  given  sum   per  member.     Most  of  the 
Pniorui  have  a  provision  in  their  rules  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
balance  in  hnnd  foils  below  a  certain  stated  proportion  per  member, 
"the  council  shall   have  power  to   put  on   a   levy,"    to  meet  any 
deficiency.     This  discretionary  power  was  exercised  during  the  recent 
depression    in  trade;    if  it   had  uot  been,  or   the   authority  for  it 
Itnd  not   existed,  some  of  the  soeictics  would  have  been  helplessly 
bankrupt  in  1879.     In  one  society  an  accumulated  fund  of  £G5,305 
Wl  to  £1,908;  in  another,  tlie  funds  fell  from  £45,337  to  £9,194; 
and   in    another    from    £70,109  to   £40/J(>0   last  year.     Even  the 
engineers'  aceumulatcd    balance    fell    from    £275,116,  in   1876,  to 
X130,07l,  in  1880.     But  the  wise  foresight  of  the  be  fore -mentioned 
praviiiou  prevented  such  a  disaster,  aud  the  elasticity  of  the  internal 
economy  and  machinery  of  the  Unions  saved  tlicm   from   an  utter 
colla{Hc.     That   a   collapse    of   these    Unions    would  he  n  national 
diiatter  some  persons  may  feel  disposed  to  question  ;  but  an  exami- 
nation of  ihc  several   items  of  expenditure — their  payments  in  the 
shape  of  benefits — may  lead  to  a  totally  diCTercnt  conclusion. 

Part  II. — Pbovjdent  Uknefits  and  Fayuents. 

A  synopsis  of  the  amounts  severally  paid  as  hcucfita  by  the  same 
flcven  Doeictics  during  1881,  and  a  comparison  of  tho  amounts  so 
paid  with  those  of  the  five  previous  years,  will,  better  than  anything 
else,  enable  us  to  estimate  the  value  of  Trade  Unions  as  beneficent 
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permaucnt  social  institiitioiia  located  in  our  midst,  aud  also  their  use- 
iuliiess  aa  trudu-pruLcctiuti  sucictics,  siiccifically  funned  iu  the  inlcrcstf 
levcrally  »ih1  cuLJuintly,   uf  tite  numerous  workers  iu   the  v 
trades  in  which  tliuy  arc  established  and  flourish. 

Yar  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  nltli  a  view  to  facilitate  cumpa: 
of  uuo  sociot^  ivith  aiiutber,  aud  of  tlmsc  named  witti  other  societies 
of  a  like  kind,  such  us  friendly  Societies,  Frovidcut  lusurauce 
Societies,  Sw:,,  the  payraenla  for  each  separate  benefit  aro  kept 
distinct,  and  are  8unimari7<ed  under  their  respeclivo  heads.  Au 
examination  of  the  several  beneiits  provided  iu  the  rules  of  Trade 
Unions,  and  e8{K?oially  a  candid  examination  of  tbc  amounts  severally.^ 
paid,  as  hereunder  given,  will  show  tliat  with  rcgai-d  to  bcoetltarV 
taking  iuto  account  the  average  annual  contributions,  no  societies  in 
existence  can  for  one  moment  compare  with  those  under  re**icw.  In 
one  respect,  Ihcy  are  absolutely  uuiquc^ — namely,  iu  the  provision 
made  for  out-of-warkrvMcf.  There  is  nothing  like  it,  or  approachingfl 
to  it,  in  the  whole  history  of  Friendly  Societies,  nud  uo  other  kind 
of  organization  has  attempted  it.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that  all  benefits  are  covered  by  the  pnymcnt  of  a  uniform  sum  of 
one  ahiUing  per  week  (the  Steam  Knj;inc  ^Makers,  Tailors,  and 
Scottiidi  Ironmouldcrs  paying  somewhat  less),  but  occasionally 
supplemented  by  levies  of  &  few  weeks'  duration,  when  the  demands 
on  the  funds  are  more  than  usually  serious  and  prolonged.  The 
various  weekly  amounts  of  the  severud  benefits,  iu  each  case  provided 
and  guaranteed,  are  given  in  the  bt-parule  tables,  together  with  the 
aggregate  payments  of  each  boeicty,  and  the  gross  totals  of  the 
entire  group  ;  and  most  persons  will  admit  that  they  arc,  all  things^ 
considered,  UBtouudiug.  H 

I.   Out-of-li'ork  Allowance. — Iu  most  societies,  the  term  used  to 
denote  out-of-work    allowance  or  relief,  is  donation ;   this,  again,  is 
divided  usually  iuto  two  classes,  called  respectively  "home  doualion" 
aud  "  truvelliug  ixdief."     In  former  times  provision  was  only  made 
for  the  latter  form  of  ixdief;  now,  however,  "tramping  in  search  of 
'Vork  "  is   not  so  customary'  as  it  once  was,  and  is  not  regarded  as 
being  so   respectable  as  it  used  to  be.      Indeed,  during   the  recent 
stagoatioa  in  trade  it  would,  in  must  cases,  have  been  a  useless  waste 
of  money,  time,  and  strength  to  travel  in  search  of  empioymeut,  for— 
the  depression  was  general   not  only  iu  the   United  Kingdom,  but- 
throughout  the  world.     Emigration  and  migration  were  in  fact  equally^ 
fi*uitles8.     The  more  Useful  practice  of  giving  "home  donation"  i^| 
fast  superseding  the  old  system  of  tramp  relief,  the  evils  of  whiclk. 
had   long    been  recognized    and    deplored.      It    has,  moreover,  this, 
great    advantage   over  travelling  relief,   namely,  that  the  wife   ami. 
family  of  the  member  are  able  to  share  the  allowance,  whatever  it^ 
whereas,  under  the   old  method,  the  entire  amount  barely 
>  mcci  the  wants  aud  defray  the  expenses  of  the  traveller- 
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(lajr  by  daj.  It  liclps  also  to  keep  tlie  home  together,  a  necessity 
ami  a  fact  not  taken  into  considemticm  in  tlic  *'  good  old  days"  of 
tnTelliug  mendicity,  supported  by  local  eocictics  or  branches  in  the 
lu«D8  throngU  Trhicb  the  sojourner,  not  always  in  search  of  work, 
(Mswd.  In  many  of  the  societies  additional  aid,  beyond  the  regular 
Allowance  aamed,  is  nov  given  for  cver^'  child  under  thirteen  years 
<i  age ;  and  in  luoat  cases  the  contributions,  citlier  wholly  or  par- 
tially, arc  remitted  while  in  receipt  of  benefit.  Tlic  amounts  Be%'e- 
nlly  paid  as  benefits  bv  the  various  societies  during  18H1.  were  as 
fcllow :— 


Nuni  ofSocioiy. 

WMkl;  AUoBKMe. 

ToMla. 

,   Aiaileunateil  Society  uf  En^i^cn     .     . 
\  - ■'■\\f  Soc!*tv  of  Iroufountleri    .     .     . 

10>. 

40^017    O    1 

9i. 

1S,»10    8    0 

>■  >'  nnftkcniLU<l  Iron  l^hipbuildcn    .     . 

i». 

•J,4.'.-t  IS    H 

K'-din  Kofinc  Mnkcn' Society  .     .     .     . 

lOt. 

2,GI7  l«    4 

9*. 

a.ao.'i  0  2 

Awtpmntwl  CarpeDtera  aoil  Joiom 

s«. 

19,%11    3    3 

*ril^niit«d  Koewty  ai  Tulura     .    .    . 

Sj. 

1,308  19    4 

Totals  for  MTcn  SKktiM— <mio  ;e&r 

Averai^  9i;  we«kljr. 

90,4m  10    8 

TTiw  table  shows  tbiit,  even  under  the  more  favourable  industrini  eon- 
dilimi  of  that  yciir,  3,17'  faniilieK  were  wholly  sapported  throughout 
lie  rattrc  fifty-iwo  weeks,  by  those  sociotiea.  But  the  experience  of 
ISSlintbis  respoct  was  exceptional  inmanyways;  not  only  was  trade 
U  Bcaiiy  all  brandies  fairly  good,  but  the  winter  was  exceptionally 
mSd,  and  therefore  suitable  fur  out-of-door  iuduatries.  To  uuder- 
luul  fully  the  value  and  importance  of  this  particular  benefit,  we 
•W  tarn  to  a  year  of  suQcring  and  distress,  like  that  of  1879,  for 
cample;  though  by  uo  means  tlic  worst  that  might  be  selected,  it 
imfficiently  proximate  to  be  keenly  appreciated.  In  that  year,  over 
11,550  families,  or  more  than  -V6,;iOO  pcraons,  averaging  four  to  a 
tally,  were  wholly  supported  from  the  1st  day  of  January  to 
tie  Slit  day  of  December,  1871),  by  five  societies  alone,  to  say 
Mtking  of  what  was  done  by  other  Unions  for  their  owa  members  in 
>  ninilir  way.  But  the  extent  and  character  of  such  support  and 
•*f  will  be  better  seen  by  giving  the  yearly  amounts  paid  by  the 
•w*^  turned  in  the  order  ia  which  they  stand  for  the  tire  yean 
pmiwis  to  1881 — that  U  from  1875  to  1880  inclusive. 


r 

UM. 

IMr. 

ia». 

UTft. 

USD. 

r 

t 

X 

£ 

£ 

£ 

t 

"^1 

4;i,03e 

M.470 

7r.,5.'.2 

UEt,031 

C2.nn 

387,102 

v 

K.MS 

a:..  337 

3S.43t; 

37.51(1 

•il.213 

li;;i.265 

K.OOB 

U.SlN 

21. .^in 

3iO;i7 

ifl.iini 

10fl.7W 

12»»)S 

MI7 

&..i;:i 

S..M7 

.'1,672 

22.0*3 

7,127 

8,23]* 

K,iU 

13.7ftS 

i-).r.sn 

:.2,«I74 

2.1)63 

•I.JWA 

lO.MH 

•^.wi 

2l,!r>2 

'17,41Mi 

I.OIH 

3;oio 

l,70 

1,801 

I,.>(i4 

K,HTO 

T..U!. 

H.634 

108,220 

161.461 

291,563 

148,631 

807,459 
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Here  ve  hare  the  cnormoiu  sum  of  £807,-159  snbscnbcd  hf 
120,!)r4  artisans,  nnd  spent  by  them  in  tlic  relief  and  sustenance 
of  their  own  poor,  during  a  period  of  unparallclcfl  stagnation  in 
trade,  and  paring  at  the  same  time  tlicir  share  of  the  poor's  rate. 
The  -work  tluiR  done,  in  this  direction  alone,  furnishes  an  instance  of 
self-help  tincqnalled  by  any  similar  associations,  in  any  age  or  nation. 
It  affords,  too,  an  example  of  what  might  be  done  in  other  direc- 
tions, if  only  a  plan  could  be  agreed  u|ion,  a  combined  effort  could 
be  made,  and  the  machinery  uecessary  therefor  were  forthcoming. 

11.  Sicl.-'BetieJit. — The  foregoing  figures  represent  the  beneficent 
work  doufc  by  the  one  peculiar  institution,  par  excellence,  of  Trade 
Unions,  the  maiutcuance  of  their  own  unemployed  poor,  Tliis,  how- 
ever, is  hut  ouc  aspect  of  their  many-sided  character ;  though,  being 
peculiar  in  its  nature  and  bearing,  it  deserves  the  first  and  most  pro- 
minent place  in  a  record  of  their  doing?.  The  present  one  and  the  suc- 
ceeding altttracts  aud  summaries  partake  more  of  the  characteristic* 
of  the  usual  friendly- society  class  of  awoniations,  the  difference  being 
that  societies  instituted  Bpccifically  fur  the  kind  of  bcuefits  here  and 
hereunder  referred  to,  and  for  no  other  puirposes,  are  able  to  afford  a 
higher  scale  of  benefits,  at  a  lower  rate  of  contribution,  than  are 
givcu  by  Trade  Unions.  StUI,  even  as  benefit  societies,  the  organiza- 
tions herein  named  will  bear  fair  comparison  with  the  best  of  the 
really  good  and  sound  Bcnclit  Societies,  instituted  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Acts.  But  in  instituting  cnmparisona  liclween  the  ITuinnB 
and  the  Friendly  Societies,  all  advantages  and  disadvantages  must  be 
taken  into  account,  on  cither  side.  That  is  to  say,  not  only  must 
the  rates  of  contribution,  and  the  usual  provident  benefits  of  Friendly 
SocicticSjbe  weighed  against  similar  rates  and  provisions  in  the  Unions, 
but  the  out-of-work  allowance  and  trade-protection  benefit  must  sAao 
be  taken  into  consideration.  When  this  is  done,  aud  a  fair  balance 
is  struck,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sick  pay  of  the  Unions,  and  similar 
benefits,  are  not  often  surpassed  by  any  other  class  of  providcut 
societies.  TIic  payments  under  this  head  in  I88I,  by  the  same  seven 
Unions,  were  as  follow  : — 


:<KB««r0od«i)p. 

W«air  AUonrtBM. 

Orw*  Anooala.      j^^ 

X   ^  ^T' 

AnalffansMd  Socirty  of  Kngin«era      . 
Fricualy  Society  of  Irodfoumlers  .     .     . 

l(b. 

85.672    5    4    L_ 

9>. 

6,440  17     1     W 

Boiteriiiii.licira  and  Irva  Sliipbniliien    .     , 

lU. 

li.SM    2    7V 

^t«niu  Ent'tue  Makers' Society  ,    ,     .    . 

lOn 

2,327    8    4^ 

— 

No  aiok  hrnd. 

AiuAlgaiuatcol  Otr|iej)tcni  &ii<l  Joineia 

\i>. 

12,870    6  11 

Anialguniit«rl  t>Qciotycf  Tailors     .     ■ 

St. 

7.481     4    S 

ToUla— sovcn  SodaliM— ono  ywtr 

Average  1(U. 

efi,fi%  3  6 

An  examination'  of  the  amounts  severally   paid  by  the  various^^ 
TInious  during  the  five  prceedLug  years  discloses  the  fact  that,  in  tha 
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nutter  of  sick  allowance,  an  immenRc  irork  is  beiug  done  of  a  purely 
benerolent  kind  ou  tlie  mutual  principle — in  fact,  it  ia  the  mutual 
principle  which  guides  and  govfrrns  the  Uniunn  througliDUt  their 
entire  policy.  The  following  are  the  amounts  paid  rcHpeciivcly  by  the 
ume  societiea   in  the    order  gipcii — the  iron  moulders  of  Soothind, 

No.  5,  being  omitted,  because  they  have  no  siek-fiiiid  in  connection 

with  their  societv : — 


ISM. 

if07. 

1BT>> 

iaT9. 

iaSD. 

ToUbrbr 
fli«  J  tun . 

1 

s 
i 
1 

7 

£ 

23,242 

6,073 

12,278 

i.sto 

7.SW 
6,;S2 

£ 

28.257 
6,.-|37 

12.727 
I,7tf2 
8.40» 
S^UGt 

£ 

24,054 
fi,ri20 

14.020 
2.121 
8.810 
IS.78I 

£ 
36.614 

6.200 

14.729 
2.2113 

ll.tlUA 
7,B'j5 

£ 
24.a>2 

6.]  06 
12,8H7 

2, 2^3 
11,731 

7.707 

£ 
121. 2C0 
31.«8» 
H7,2:il 
10,351 
48.838 
33,9o'J 

RMdi 

ST,78l 

58,450 

02.912         03,471 

CiMH 

siasw 

i 


Htcse  figures  show  that,  taking  the  total  number  of  members,  each 
i:^tlKwe  societies  paya  a  due  pro|>ortion  towards  the  maintenance  of 
ikdrsick  poor,  as  well  as  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  able-bodied 
poor,  in  their  several  trades.  The  agfrrcgate  sum  of  £31.3,5(10  in 
Itc  yearn,  by  six  societies,  is  no  bad  contribution  in  aid  of  their 
iecily  sick,  in  addition  to  their  other  benevolent  work,  within  their 
i»«  circle.  In  the  total  amounts  here  given  the  sums  paid  for 
nedicnl  aitcndanec  and  fees  for  cuaminations  and  certificates  arc 
itdoded.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  had  trade 
«riowly  affects  the  health  of  our  labouring  population,  and  that  a 
wi»»l  of  trade  tends  to  bring  back  the  high  rate  of  sickness  to  its 
Mtmtil  rate.  Not  a  new  doctrine  certaiuly,  but  it  is  one  that  is 
often  overlooked. 

Itl.  Superatumalion  AUowance. — The  age  at  which  thi«  benefit 
**|iai  to  be  avaiUhlo  dtflcrs  somewhat  in  the  various  societicB,  and 
tke  amounts  payable  by  them  in  respect  thereof  after  a  certain 
sttmbcr  of  y«»re*  memlicrship  also  differ.  This  benefit  is  one  of  the 
littstftddeil  to  the  already  long  list  of  liabilities  and  rcNponsibilities 
udertaken  by  Trade  Unions,  and  it  is  the  one  most  open  to  question 
on  actuarial  grounds.  Indeed,  ibis  branch  of  their  mutual  industrial 
biiaiDess  has  often  been  attacked  by  men  ivho  bare  made  a  study  of  the 
■tttiilics  of  mortality,  and  have  constructed  comparative  tables  of  the 
dmtioQ  of  human  life.  The  hostile  criticisms  which  this  benefit 
caDtd  forth  were  due  at  one  time  more  to  the  feeling  of  repus'iancc 
to  the  Unions  pfr  se,  than  to  any  desire  to  place  it  npon  a  sure  footing 
tu  a  permanent  provision,  and  to  sec  it  made  part  and  parcel  of 
tie  economy  of  their  coustitutiou.  Vcars  have  rolled  on  since  the 
attarCks  were  first  made  in  the  press,  and  in  the  interval  cridence  has 
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:i(Knimulatctl  vritb  re^rd  to  tlic  fearful  and  rat;il  certaiuty,  year  by 
year,  of  additional  nud  accelerated  growing  dcmaads  ua  tliis  hrauch 
of  their  funds;  ending,  indeed,  only  in.  the  one  final  jMviueui — 
funeral  allowance  at  dcntb.  The  strain  in  this  particular,  during- 
the  last  few  years,  has  become  intensified,  and  the  figures  indicate 
an  anuTialiy  increasing  permanent  charge.  Latterly  this  bus  boen. 
felt  by  the  Unions,  and  the  more  intelligent  of  the  uffieiaLs  have  seen 
that  some  modifieatlon  of  the  rules  will  have  to  be  made  sooner  or 
later.  The  difficulty  is  so  to  alter  the  rates  and  scales  that  au 
injustice  ahall  be  done  to  the  older  members,  who  in  anticipation  of 
thiN  and  other  benefits  have  paid  therefor,  according  to  the  rules. 

The  amounts  paid  during  18B1,  and  also  during  the  five  previous 
years,  arc  given  in  the  annexed  tables  : — 


Sui«  orSovialJ. 

WmU;  AIltHnnw- 

CioM  AmMinU. 

I'VioDdljrSkiciet}' ol  In<nri>iiniIiTs    .    . 
li<flb»inML«nui(l  Irou -Slii^btiililen  . 
Atcani  Knginc  Makcrt*  SocitsLy  .     .     . 

7itoIlJ. 
At.  (U. 

fi<.  to6/, 
bt.  Od.  to  Is. 

7*  to  8*. 
2i.lid.bo5t. 

S3,5?4    8  H 
4,5.'I7    *    8 
•2,XH  11)    0 
l.'21>r>  15    3 
1.8C0    4    4 

AniAtgnniAtivl  Ciupaateraitad  Jflinon 
AlUKlgnuiAtvi)  Sooieliy  ofTnllon     .    .  . 

tiOA  11    8 
39    0    0 

Xobtll— «o^'cii  S<Ki6tie«-~onc  year 

A  v«rag*  about  la.  S  J. 

5t,227  13    3 

The  last  two  societies  have  not  yet  begun  to  experience  the  straia' 
of  superannuation  benefit,  for  in  neither  case  has  it  been  long  in 
opemtiou.     The  older   societies   are,  and  hare  been  for  some  time. 
Feeling  the  constant  drain  on  their  funds  by  this  one  benefit,  as  the 
following  figures  show  :— 


ura. 

1977.        I        1879. 

1S». 

IBSO. 

T»(ali  fot 

1 

3 
3 

4 

6 

£ 

12,53S 

a,307 

1,0B7 

747 

901 

217 

£ 
13,8.18 

;t.4.w 

1,210 
722 

1.100 
2S0 

£ 
l.%706 

.■t,Br>;i 

l..T»4 

765 

1,212 

sas 

£ 

17,7M 

.^727 

l,:.sti 

1,^1 
445 

£ 
20,D5S 
4.144 
l.StI 
I,I>8C 
1,492 

4S7 

£ 
S0.7»0 

lS.'iS2 
7,081 
-I.IB3 
0,086 
1,SI4 

Total 

19,857 

20,631 

S3,M9 

S9,M2 

30,009 

I18.I9B 

The  Tailors*  Society  is  omitted  from  the  above  table,  because 
an pcranu nation  benefit  in  that  society  only  came  into  operation  ou 
May  I,  1881.  When  the  rales  were  amended  in  1869,  provisioa 
was  made  therein  for  this  benefit,  but  it  was  to  date  forward  from 
that  time  twelve  years,  when  the  first  scale  was  to  take  effect ;  tho 
«ecoDd  scale  will  not  come  into  force  fur  some  years  yet.  The  thrcu 
the  list  arc  also  of  more  recent  date  than  the  three  first ;  but 
■  them  the  progressive  dcFclopmcnt  of  the  demand  is  obTious. 
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andj  takiug  the  totals,  they  slionr  that  it  increases  with  accelerated 
speed  vear  by  year,  aud  will  do  so  up  lo  a  ccrtaiu  limit.*  Fortunately 
there  is  a  limit,  thutigli  the  suciL-ty  may  be  involved  iu  dilliuultics 
before  it  is  reached  ;  a  cuuauuiuiation  not  to  be  wished,  ovea  by  the 
vur«t  opponents  ol  the  Unions  ou  ccuuoiniL'al  ground^  cu  aecouuC  of 
tbc  euorinous  iuterests  ut  stake,  of  a  purely  Friendly- Society  aud 
Mutual'Iusurauee  character,  quite  apart  from  the  protective  purposes 
of  the  or^Hiiizjitiun. 

IV.  Funfiuii  Allowance. — Tliis  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  benefits 

cflabiiBbcd   in  eonneetioii  iritli  Traile  Societies — it  is  indeed   coeval 

with  ibeir  ver^'  exisletice.       Ici   the  earlier  period  of  their  history, 

»lwn  the  "  protecliou  of  trade   privileges  ''    was    really  Ihcir  sole 

object,  this  allowance  was  always  added  or  attached.     It  was  so  in  the 

old  Guilds;  indeed,  it  scorns  to  have  ongioatcd  with  tbc  religious 

(itiilds,  aad  to  have  been  intended  not  only  as  a  means  of  ensuring 

(kccBt  but  "  Chriatian  "  burial,  masses  or  prayers  for  the  sou!  of  the 

tlrpartcd  bting  partly  provided  for  iu  the  ordinances  of  nearly  all  the 

arlier  (Guilds,  and  subsequently  in  most  of  tbc  Craft-Guilds  of  the 

Middle  Ages.      In  some   Unions  it  id  still  the  only  additional  pro- 

wioa  h«yond  trade  protection.     It  was,  doubtless,  this  very  simple 

feltnrc  in  their  coustitution.  that  gave  rise  to  tlic  uotion  that  Fricndly- 

Sodety  objects  formed  the  fundanieutal  basis  of  Trade  Unions,  and 

tlat  they  were  perverted  from  their  original  purpose  aad  intention  by 

taduDg  on  the  protection  of  trade  privileges  and  interests  as  an  aftcr- 

tieaght,  as  it  were,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  a  pernicious  after- 

&)Bgbt,  and  the  father  of  no  end    of  mischief,  socially  and    indus- 

triilly.     Nor  is  it  correct  to  suppose  that  the  form  of  the  Friendly 

Societj  was  used  by  the  Unions  merely  as  a  cloak  for  the  furtherance 

of  their  own  selfish  designs.     This  was  not  the  case  in  scarcely  any 

iwtuire — certainly  it  was  not  so  in  the  majority  of  cases ;    nor  iu 

Bftay  instances  was  there  any  conuectiau  bctwcou  the  two  objects, 

MTC  and  except  the  one  now  under  consideration — funeral  Iwnefit. 

At  ODC  [imc,  in  eousrqacncc  of  the  Combination   Ijaws,  nearly   all 

kinds  of  association  being  then  unlawful,  however  laudable  the  pur- 

fa§t%  for  whirh  ihcy  were  established,  no  doubt  the  Vrienilly-Soeiety 

ibnn  of  coiwtitution  was  partially  resorted  to  as  a  cover,  or,  at  least,  it 

vore  that  aspect  to  the  outside  public ;  but  then,  as  now,  tlie  one 

great  object  of  all  Trade  Unions  was  the  protection  of  trade  privilcecs. 

which    was   construed    in  law  as  being  in  "  restraint  of  trade,"   a 

doctrine  which  in  effect  made  every  sucli  association  an  illegal  com- 

tioti,  aud    rendered   all  members  thereof  guUty  of  cuuspiraey. 

*  Staoe  tlia  fsper  hu  been  in  typ*  a  very  aigntticant  (tict  bu  heen  liroucht  under  my 
»wttot     wimily.  llMt  nuuty  nf  tlw  mviiibiM  do  not  tAko  advHnUgi:  of  tlits  bt<ti4?lit  nt  tim 
wImb  t'jr  tbe  nloi  lliey  arc  outitJni  to  it.     If  all  loomltcni  cUimcd  inunvdiatcly 
I    bVQMMVg   sBtilbd.  Uit!  atroin  on  the  fontU  vroulil  be   much   zrcator  tluD  it 
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And  many  were  prosecuted   and   irapriiioucd,  on   one  pretence  and 
another,  for  belonging  to,  and  taking  an  activr;  part  in,  the  working  of  h 
8ueh  associations.      The  only  time  when  the  TTnions  may  be  said  to  ^ 
have  made  Friendly  Societies  ftubscrricnt  to  their  purpose  wa:*  during 
the  time  tliat  their  rules  were  dcpoaitctl  with  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  as  a  means  of  protection  to  their  funds,  which  fancied  pro- 
tection lasted  about  twclrc  years.  But  in  this  case  it  was  not  the  Friendly  fl 
Societies  that  were  used — it  was  merely  the  law  giving  them  recogni- 
tion,  legality  and  proteetiooj  that  was  taken  advantage  of,  or  rather  it 
was  h€  machinery,  so  to  speak,  for  the  clause  under  which  the  Unions  ■ 
claimed  protection,  was  drafted   and  inserted   in   the  Bill,  with  the 
view  of   giving  such   protection,   and   was  carried,    and    thereafter 
beeamc  part  of  the  Statute  Law  ou  the  subject.    It  waa  this  fact  that 
made  the  decision   of    Lord   Chief  Justice    Cockbnm   in   186",  in 
the  case  of  Hornby  v.  Close,  seem   all   the  more  cruel,  inasmuch  as 
the  section  or  clause  oatcusibly  intended   for  a  given  purpose — pro- 
tection of  the  funds  of  certain  organizations — abscitutely  failed  on  a 
technical  point,  when  a  test  rnsf*:  arose  atid  was  tried.      It  is  not  less 
singular  that  real   protection   was   accorded   by  an  Act  called   the 
Recorder's   Act,  the  31    and  32  Vict.  c.  116,  intended   for   quite  a 
different  purpose,  and  for  the  protection  of  another  class  of  persona 
altogether. 

The  anioniits  screrally  paid  as  funeral  allowance  during  1881,  and'' 
the  same  payable  in  each  case  at  death,  were  as  follows : — 


Sum  d  SodrtT- 


AibounU  puaUe- 


Orat*  Am«aDU- 


Amalgwnatoil  Seeiafar  of  Engiooon 

KnciicUjrSoetety  of  Iranfnuiiiien   .  . 
IkiiliTiD^vra  uiil  !rau  Sliinliitildein 

StcitiD  EngUio  Mkker*'  Socwty  .    .  . 

IroDmouldcn  of  SooUand      .    .    .  . 
Amalgauatod  Cftrpcntera  nail  Joincn . 

AnuJtpatftted  Society  of  Tailors    .  . 


£ 
12 

10 
12 
12 
10 
7 
30 


wir*. 

£ 

s 
0 

6 

fi 
S 

s 


Tfltils— leTcn  Sodotioi-— one  year 


£      : 

d. 

r.S63  1« 

9 

2.I.V>     0 

0 

S.-IM     1 

0 

5S0    0 

0 

1.1  .v.    0 

0 

2.174     0 

0 

2,309  lU 

9 

ia,«as  0 

6 

The  following  arc   the  several   amounts    for  the  fire  prenou*' 
years: — 


IST). 

l«77. 

UTS- 

lan- 

UM. 

TiXm1*tbr 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

t 

I 

7,039 

7,659 

7.874 

7.387 

6.6S3 

37.012 

o 

l.SIO 

2,010 

2,005 

2.160 

1,S65 

&,SJ0 

3 

1,SW 

I.IIW 

2,137 

2.370 

2,261 

10,(K)3 

4 

C0.1 

«lt5 

.'.(17 

fil7 

S8» 

S,lffil 

S 

1,-1,111 

l,iS5 

I.tffW 

1,700 

1.750 

8,310 

6 

L.-Wrt 

1.702 

I.*I4R 

2.003 

i.trw 

9.081 

7 

2,4Er2 

2.3l>7 

y,50U 

2,516 

2,3fiS 

i-A2r>i 

TMolf 

17.279 

17,047 

ie.053 

18,821 

17.010 

89,810 
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Tbese  fipires  call  for  do  si)ccial  rcnmrks;  they  simply  show  the 
nsatl  fluctuntions  in  the  death-rate,  the  years  of  distress  being  higher 
than  the  onlinary  or  normal  rate  as  shown  by  the  amounts  paid  in 
1878  and  1870.  The  tables  of  the  rates  of  mortality  annually  pub- 
Itihed  by  these  societies,  givinj;  age  and  cause  of  death,  show  that  the 
duration  of  human  life  in  all  the  organized  trades  is  much  longer 
than  formerly — indeed,  the  arerage  is  much  above  the  general  average 
for  the  nation. 

V.  AccuieHt  Benefit. — This  provision  in  the  rules  of  Trade  Uuions 
is,  ID  most  cases,  of  more  recent  growth  than  tUo.ie  before  mentioned, 
thoagb  in  the  cugiaeers  it  dates  from  the  re-orgauisatton  of  the 
Union  iu  1851.  The  benefit  is  aUo  coufiQcd  to  certain  trades  which, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  Ituzardous.  Iu  each  of  the  societies 
enumerated,  the  grants  are  awarded  only  in  cases  where  the  member 
is  permanently  disabled  from  fullowiug  his  ordinary  occupation ; 
temporary  difablcmeut  l>eiDg  met  by  the  ordinary  sick-pay  ailovrance. 
If,  however,  the  person  injured  is  able  to  follow  some  other  and  lighter 
employtnent,  provided  lie  is  incapacitated  from  following  his  trade, 
be  ia  still  entitled  to  the  grant — called  in  most  societies  Bonus — 
roeaning,  we  suppose,  a  good  gift.  Id  point  of  fact  thcBC  gifts  or 
grants  are  made  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  injured  member  to 
earn  a  livelihood  iu  some  other  wny,  thns  placing  him  above  want, 
or  in  a  way  to  become  so.     The  omonnts  so  granted  in  1881  were  >— 


VamarBoMr. 

Ainuunt  iif  TirauU. 

Or«M  Anaiuiu. 

Aa^RBttteil  SocictT  of  Enginocra     .     . 
t^MaSlf  Society  of  Ironfoi:iifkm    .     .     . 
Bo3crinuurra  and  Iron  Ski[>bLiiIilcn 
Staun  Eosiiie  Makvre*  Society  .... 

InamoDuen  of  8ootluil 

Atulpuutcrl  (Tupcntcrt  Ntd  Jotnctt     . 

£ 

100 

1.^0 

100 

100 

100 

100 

£      :  d. 

S,600    0    0 
1,000    3  10 
1,280    0    0 
100    0    0 
200    0    0 
1,060    0    0 

TQttiM — Mf «n  SadntiM — ooo  ywr 

... 

6,209    3  10 

The  tailors  being  exempt  from  dangers  of  the  kind  intended  to 
be  met  by  the  foregoing  benefit,  have  no  provi-siou  therefor  in  their 
rnlei.  The  amounts  so  paid  during  the  previous  five  years  by  the 
MX  societies,  were  as  follows : — 
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AUhougli  the  Bums  ]>aiil  by  no  indtridiial  society  were  very  lai^* 
it  is  easy  to  sec  a  siifBcietit  reaaon  fur  the  earttcst  demand  for  a  Com- 
petisntiuti  for  Injuries  M'lW,  and  fur  tbe  general  Batisfacliuti  witb  which 
the  Ktu|)loyerB  Liability  Aet  W8ii  Trclcomod.  Aud  it  must  be 
admitted  that  j£28,50o,  paid  iu  five  years,  by  five  souicties,  iu  aoci- 
dctit  claims  aloue  ia  a  justiBcatiun  for  @omc  such  demand.  Orcourae 
many  uf  sucb  claims  would  not  come  under  the  provisiuus  of  that 
Act,  or  of  aay  Act  sought  by  the  workmeu.  The  total  sum  paid  in. 
the  sis  years  under  review  was  £31,514. 

VI.  Benevolent  Gran/s.  —  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  amounts, 
which  constitute  the  declared  and  clearly-defined  benefits  of  the 
several  societies  named,  "  accordiug  to  rule,"  many  of  them  give 
liberally  in  the  shape  of  benevolent  grants  to  distressed  members, 
or  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  such  members,  in  cases  not  exactly 
met  by  any  specific  rnlc.  These  grants  are  made  after  careful 
examination  and  inquiry  in  each  individual  case.  The  sums  granted 
do  not  exceed  at  any  one  time  for  any  jjiven  case  £G.  In  this  table 
is  included  the  grant,  or  compensation  for  loss  of  tools  by  fire,  or 
otherwise.  The  latter  sum  is  here  included  to  avoid  an  additional 
tabic,  this  grant  not  being  general,  only  a  few  aocietics  having  aay 
provision  for  Buch. 
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a-y    0    0 

9»    0     0 

7^    »     0 

38    «     8 

Totala — aeven  SoaJetiei— one  year 

]           !,«»  13    7    1 

No  fewer  than  710  members  were  recipients  of  the  total  Bum 
grunted  by  the  cngiueera  alone,  the  proportion  of  participators  in 
other  discs  being  about  the  same.  The  {grants  butt  year  were  small 
nB  compared  with  some  other  years,  as  the  annexed  table  will  show. 
Taking  the  same  period,  the  following  were  the  total  amounts  : — 
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Hie  aggregate  total  of  the  aliovc  tabic  is  by  no  means  insigiiifioant, 
wbea  it  is  rcmcmbrrcii  timt  in  those  yoara  the  drnin  on  i!u;  fiintls,  in 
mpccK  of  the  8|>ccificii  licncfita  of  tliose  societies,  was  exceedingly 
great  and  constant,  that  is,  continuous. 

VIT.  RerapUnlatioH. — The  aggregate  amounts  thus  paid  for  th« 
befoK-mcntioucd  tKncHts  fur  tho  past  year,  IKSl,  aiul  fur  the  five 
preceding  yean,  by  the  seven  societies  named,  wore ; — 
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£        «.    if. 
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320^006    6    4 

l,3SSt,466 

Making   an    aggregate,  or  grand  total,   for  the  six  years,  for  the 
»crcn   societies,  of  iil,613,561.      The   whole  of  this  vast  sura  was 
expended  solely  for  benevolent  purposes.     The  value  of  this  simple 
fact   is  unquestionable,  and   its  impurtauec,  soeiully    considered,  is 
immense;  and  none  will  question  the  beneficial  eOects rcsuttiug  from 
the  distiibatiou  of  all  this  money  amongst  the  labouring  poor,  nccu- 
DiiiUted  as  it  was  in  the  first  instance  from  their  own  weekly  con- 
tributions and  savings.     The  ligurea  before  quoted   and  summarized 
vill,  to  some  extent,  explain  why  it  i^  that  the  artisans  uf  this  country 
cling  80  tenaciously  to  their  Unions — formed,  governed,  and  supported, 
«  they  arc,  by  themselves  alone,  without  extraneous  aid  of  any  kind. 
The   before- mentioned    benefits    arc  quite   irrespective  of  all  other 
■dnntages — real  and   supposed — -offered  by  Trade   Unions    to  their 
■embers,  in  the  shape  of  "  trade  protectionj"  and  the  maintenanee 
of  *  trade  privileges/' "  timo-honourcd  customs,'' and  the  like;  and 
the  adTancement  of  the  individual  interests  of  mcmlwrs,  as  unitJi  in  a 
cooiroon   eonfratcrmty.     At  one  time  the  latter  aim  was  the  bc-all 
md  end-all  almost  of  those  tnrlustrial  combinations.    Now,  however, 
ifce  militant  side  of  the   Unions  is    being   softened  down,  and    the 
piondcot  side    is   lieing  more  and  more  largely  developed.      This,  in 
the  long  mn,  will  prove  advantngeoiw   to  employers  and  employed, 
to  capital  aud  to  labour,  atid  its  beneficial  influence  will  extend,  more 
orlcM,  to  the  whole  community. 

PVBT    III. 

Vin.  Strikes  ami  Labour  Disputes. — The  record  before  giveu 
*oild  be  manifestly  incomplete  without  a  corrcs[)ondiug  record  with 
n^ttt  to  the  cost  of  strikes,  or  the  expenditure  incurred,  in  one 
■*y  wd  another,  under  the  bead  of  "  contingent  benefit,"   as  some 
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of  tlie  societies  prefer  still  to  call  it,  or,  in  other  -words,  labour  ilia 
putM.      In  many  inatnnccs  these  disputes  arc  \'cry  small  matters,! 
iriTolving,  it  may  he,  the  dismissal  of  one  individual  only,  as  iu  casesv 
Tfhcrc  an  officer  of  the  Union  is  "  victimited,"  that  is,  discharged  for] 
officiating  as  the  accredited   representative  of  the   men.      Formerly 
this  was  no  uncommon  occurrence,  the  president  and  accretary  of  the 
lodge  being  in  constant  danger  of  dismissal.    Fortunately  snch  is  not  J 
often  the  case  now,  for  labour  disputcn  arc  far  less  embittered  than 
they  were  in   days  guuo  by.      In  other   instances  a  few  mcu  iu  a 
particular  ehop  may  have  a  dispute,  ending  cither  by  dismissal,  or 
Icavlag  of    their  own  accord;  in  cither  case,  if    the  diH^iute  is    ^-M 
lej^itimate  one,  they  are  auppurtcil  until  the  matter  is  set  right,  oFv 
they  have  found  cmploymeut   elsewhere.       In  a  few  instauccs  the 
dispute  may  assume  large  (limeiis^iuns,  and  end  with  a  general  strike, 
or  it  may  be  with  a  lockout  on  the  part  of  the  masters.      Whether 
large  or  ncall,  and  whether  one  or  many  were  engaged  therein,  the 
entire  cost  of  strikes  and  labour  disputes,  for  the  period  selected,  is 
here  presented.  In  so  far  as  the  records  of  the  Onions  furnish  the 
information. 

Last  year  the  amounta  expended  by  the  several  Unions  vere 
follow : — 
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I2<. 
ISr. 
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70  14    S 

Not  atatetl. 

783    8    0 

407  14    0 

Totab— «ev«i)  8aci«tiei— one  year 

... 

3,aR4  16    2 

For  the  corresponding  period  of  fire  years,  as  before  givcu,  for 
other  benefits,  the  disburseraeuta  under  this  head  were  as  follows : — 
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An  attentive  study  of  this  table  is  instructive,  it  discloses  the  fact 
that,  iu  ]iroporliot»  as  Irrule  is  declining,  or  is  bad  for  any  length  of 
timcj  so  strikes  are  more  frequent  and  disaHtroua.     The  three  ycara, 
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1877, 1878,  and  1879,  were  iu   marlscd  contrast  with  the  years  of 
activity  which  preceded  1875.      For  tlie  most  part  the  strikes  from 
1875   to   1S80   were  against  attempted   rcductionii   in   wagca,  or  on 
increase  of  the  hours  of  laljoiir.     Tlioiijjli  not  always  Rucecasful  iu 
their  resistanccj  tbey  are  alleged   to  have  been  extremely  useful  in 
prcreating  any  very  serious  inroads  upon  either  the  raloi  of  wages, 
the  hours  of  labour,  or  tlic  eustomtt  of  the  several  trades.     Defeat 
was  saffercd  iu  aome  iustnuces,  after  a  stubborn  and  costly  Fight ;  but 
the  losses  sustained  were  for  the  most  part  recovered  iu  1881  and  last 
fear,  without  even  the  scniblaucc  of  a  etrugglf.     The  Icssou  taught 
by  thooe  strikes  is  ouc  that  luauy  economical  writers  have  more  than 
once  insisted  on — namely,  that  strikes,  whcu  the  "  markets  arc  full- 
ing,"  are   worse   than    useless — that   they   arc   in   fact   ccouomieal 
Uunders.     Siin  the  numbers  of  the  TIoioDs  cannot  always  ace  the 
wudom  of  submission,  willmnt  even  a  kIiow  of  rcsiatanoe,  their  eon- 
cration  being  that,  thuiigh  they  may  fail  in  resisting  a  given  attack, 
tbry  are  able   to  confine  the  downward   tendency  to  limits  which 
lould  have  been  exceeded  bnt  for  their  enmbined  action. 

IX.  Orants  to  othtr  Trades. — Iti  addition  to  the  amounts  specially 
let  down  for  strikea,  sum«  are  often  granted  by  other  trader  towards 
tke  cost  of  a  more  than  usually  severe  contest,  waged  by  particular 
tIaioDs  for  some  couimcndablc  purpose^  or  what  is  considered  to  be 
commendable.  The  sums  thus  grautcd  have  generally  to  be  added 
to  the  amounts  specifically  spent  on  strikes,  but  not  always.  Iu  recent 
jrcan  granUi  have  been  annually  made  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
Buttee  far  legislative  purposes,  which  have  nothiug  whatever  iu 
CDoiiuoQ  or  to  do  with  strikes.  These  grants  are  not  always  clearly 
liittuigniahahle  from  grants  to  special  districts  belonging  to  the  same 
iraile;  aud  they  may  therefore  be  included  in  the  sums  accounted 
for  under  the  head  of  **  grants  to  our  own  and  other  trades." 
When  the  amounts  voted  are  given  under  the  above  heading,  they 
are  already  included  in  the  strike  pay  proper,  so  that  they  are 
|ila£cd  to  the  proper  account.  But,  apart  from  those,  th;*  following 
hare  been  voted  during  the  past  sin  years  by  the  six  societies 
rhose  balance-sheets  show  such  an  item  : — Engineers,  i:l7l>;  Iron- 
inders, -tfi29  ;  lloilrrmakers  and  Iron  Shipbnildcrs,  i3fifi  ;  Steam 
igine  Makers,  X^22 1  ;  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  £-t32; 
and  the  Anmlgamalcd  Society  of  Tailors,  it045— total,  X-2,-lG8.  In 
bin«a  of  great  emergency  large  amouuts  are  voted  iu  aid  of  other 
trades  by  mo»t  of  the  Unions.  The  eugiueers  have  on  occasion  voted 
£1,U(K)  at  a  time,  and  iu  one  instance  at  least — the  builders'  strike 
and  lockout — this  vole  was  repeated  three  times  over.  Other  Uniona 
are  But  less  generous  according  to  their  numbers  and  funds. 

\i  the  cuutCFt  be  proiongeil  and  stubborn,  or  if  some  pruiciple  of 
Tital  iatcrat  to  an  entire  trade,  or  generally  to  all  trades,  voluntary 
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Table  III.— Balances  of  the  several  Societies — seven  in  number — 
18/6  to  1881  inclusive. 
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Tablb  rV. — Numerical  Strength,  Income,  Erpenditurt,  and  Cash 
Balances  fur  the  year  1882.' 
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POACHERS  AND  POACHING. 


IT  13  somewhat  siirpripln^  that  oone  of  our  prcaciit-ilaj'  novelists, 
like  Charles  Keade  or  Thomas  Hardy,  wlio  urc  always  oa  the 
outlook  for  romantic  realism,  whctlicr  it  bo  in  incident  or  in  fhct, 
have  had  tbcir  eyes  directed  to  the  rural  poachers  who  abound  in 
every  shire.  Poachers,  though  neither  quite  rcspectahle  members 
of  the  Church  nor  of  society,  are  more  interesting  characters  than 
burglars  or  ticket -of-lcavc  men.  who  figure  frequently  in  the  novelist's 
pages.  AikI,  very  strange  to  say,  it  has  been  left  to  a.  lady  to  write 
the  first  accounts  of  poaching  episodes,  episodes  remarkable  for  their 
masculine  touches  and  their  wonderful  jp-ip  of  open-air  reality  ; 
Harriet  Slartincau,  in  her  "  Forest  and  Game  Law  Talcs,"  astonishes 
tw  by  her  gruphic  realism  and  her  delicacy  of  treatment ;  Charles 
Kingsley  wrote  one  or  two  of  his  pathetic  ballads  on  the  subject  of  a 
poacher  and  his  wife;  Norman  Macleod  made  a  Highland  ]x>acher 
the  auhject  of  a  character  sketch ;  and  in  our  own  times  Mr.  Richard 
Jefferie«,  a  writer  who  finds  pleasure  in  minute  description  and  vivid 
realism,  has  in  his  own  style  of  exact  word-painting  given  us  n 
pleasunt  book  about  his  own  experiences  as  an  amateur  poacher. 
But  the  real  poacher,  the  rural  vagabond,  the  parish  character,  the 
ne'er-do-weel,  whose  life  is  a  living  protest  against  the  game-laws,  is 
of  moix'  lasting  interest  than  any  amateur  can  ever  be. 

Viewed  from  the  serene  vantuge-grouud  of  the  philosophy  of  life, 
poaching  is  mean  and  ignoble,  and  demoralizing  sport  to  you  or  me, 
and  is  not  worth  the  powder  and  shot,  while  the  fmes  and  punish- 
ments arc  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  joys ;  yet  there  are  not  wanting 
apolog^ists  for  it  in  thiii  apolo^'ctic  century.  "  Pouching  !  Man, 
there's  no  sin  in  catching  a  rabbit  or  snaring  a  bare.  They  belong 
f'^  ^ody.  iJIcaa  you  !  it's  a  gentleman's  trick,  shooting."  This 
nion  of  any  Northern  lowland  ploughman's  wife,  as  she  looks 
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from  Ler  red-tiled  cottage-door  out  upon  the  face  of  the  corn-growing 
mother  cartli,  which  has  given  her  sweet  memories  aud  a  host  of 
country  ueighbours  aud  friends. 

Sixty  yean  ago  peaeauts  could  use  their  gims  without  let  or 
hindrance,  and  it  was  then  a  common  thing  for  a  farm-lahourer  to 
go  out  and  have  a  shot  uhen  no  sportsmau  wus  in  the  way.  Taking 
au  odd  shot  now  aud  thi^u  was  never,  aud  is  not  even  now,  loukci) 
npon  by  them  as  poiiclting.  But  a  noted  poacher,  iiickniiniRd  the 
Otter,  tfills  me,  with  a  sigh,  "Poaching  is  uot  what  it  once  was  1" 
And  it  13  true.  Not  bo  very  long  ago  it  was  a  rcry  profitable  occu- 
patioD,  and  com p<i rati vely  respectable,  before  railways  and  telegraph 
wires  and  penny  newspapers  stereotyped  metropolitan  ideas  itito  all 
and  sundry.  An  old  farmer  is  poiuted  out  as  having  made  all  hin 
money  by  sjrstematic  poaching,  and  an  influential  city  ofBcial  is  said 
to  hare  laid  his  early  nest-egg  by  no  other  means  than  being  a  good 
■hot  where  he  had  no  invitation  to  be.  To-day  ctcd  rural  society 
would  look  down  upon  a  young  fanner  engaged  in  poaching.  It  is 
no  longer  sport  to  gentlemen,  says  the  Otter,  and  is  left  to  moni 
Tigabonds,  the  waifs  aud  Urays,  the  parish  loafers.  The  great  strides 
of  agriculture,  the  gamC'laws,  and  the  artificial  breeding  of  game  hare 
diiren  it  Into  sneaking  ways,  and  robbed  it  of  its  robust  picturesque 
adveutures,  Tu  excel  in  it  a  man  must  give  up  Lis  nights  and  days 
to  i^~-ia  short,  he  most  become  a  specialist,  aud  ctcd  then  it  hardly 
pftyi. 

A  genuine  poacher  has  great  force  of  character ;  he  has  a  genius 

for  field  and  woodcraft.     He  is  the  eldest  surrivor  of  rustic  romance. 

Uk  wild  life  is  tinged  with  the  lovo  of  adrentun^  the  Love  of  moon 

and  stars,  the  knowledge  of  the   scsaons,  the  hannta  at(d   habits  of 

l^me,  and  the  power  of  trapping   rabbits  in  dark  woodland  glaiieB. 

"So  man  knows  more  iotimatcly   the  night-side  of  Nature  between 

the  diilly  hours  of  midnight  and  cunnac.      In  this  eold-bloodcd  age 

tlwrc  are  always  some  Quixotic  individoala,  born  in   the   outwardly 

rieqqr   Tillage*  and  lifeless  farmstead*,  with  the  lore  of   midnight 

adicnture,  who  wage  long  warfare  against  the  game-Un,  and  who 

only  knuckle  under  to  the  law's  terenly  when  their  health  girea  way 

or  an  enemy  tumj  informer.     "  Bhrumatics  plays  the  devil  with 

fcadnng !"  cxi-luinu  tb«  Otter,  refiening  to  the  long  nigbt-watchca  io 

vtt  ditches  aud  beside  hedgea  for  koes  on  the  lea  -fietda.     Inopcc- 

tin  of  all  thought  of  gain,  tlwre  is  an  infatoation  to  eager  spirits 

in  thii  midnight  sport.     It  appeab  to  itnwg,  liealthy,  brave  men. 

CWka  Kingaley,  in  "  The  B»d  Sqaxrcj'*  with  ita  strtng  i^npatby 

nd  feding.  and  il»  cry  of  "  Uand"  on  all  the  iqaifv  owned,  Craa 

thi  Jbrcigu  shrub  to  the  game  he  aoU,  gbes  bs  the  poacber'a  wife 

fin;  a  view  we  are  too  apt  Io  igDore  cr  ibrget,  with  the  weary  ejca 

ttd  henjr  heart,  that  growli^  only  with  wcepiag,  nid  go  waaMag 

bhk  ifaa  night.     We  iatp/L.  loo  ofUn  ttut  in  tiie  hearta  of  ammn^ 
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folk  there  is  the  glamour  of  poetic  romanco  about  ]inacliiDg^,  and  a 
bitter  hatred  towards  the  game-laws.  Like  Kixpah'a  ton,  mao}*  a 
lad  has  had  no  other  iacentivc  than  that  "  Tlic  farmer  dared  us  to 
do  it,"  aud  that  he  found  it  sweetened  by  the  ^crct  S}rmpattir  of  tUe 
people.  Too  often,  I  fear,  this  game-laws  daro  a  brave  rustic  into 
poaching:  he  has  ouly  this  one  way  left  to  saiisfy  the  insatiable  Brttisb 
thirst  for  field  sport.  It  is  gravely  whispered  that  eomc  of  the  most 
striking  men  have  tasted  its  romance  ;  and  if  all  stories  be  trac, 
the  master  of  the  Eng'Iish  drama  owes  to  an  nnlucky  deer-poaching 
incident  the  lucky  turn  in  his  career  which  seat  him  to  London  and 
to  writing  plays,  and  poachers  may  reasonably  claim  Shakspcare 
as  their  patron  saint. 

When  the  strong  sweet  ale  warms  hia  heart,  the  poacher  boasts  of 
dreadful  adventures  in  the  ni{i;ht,  of  leaping  broad  mill-dams  when 
chased,  of  giving  fight  in  the  dark,  and  discomfiting  gamekeepers 
by  clever  tricks.  He  paints  his  exploits  iu  such  hcroical  glory,  that 
the  scat  next  the  fire  in  the  alc-honse  is  given  him  by  admiring  ond 
fearing  rustics.  Honesty  be  ascribes  to  practiscdncss  in  the  world's 
ways,  and  he  looks  upon  keeping  out  of  gaol  as  the  greatest  victory 
that  man  can  achieve.  He  is  the  type  of  man  that  makes  our  best 
soldiers,  or,  as  he  phrases  it,  is  paid  to  stop  the  gun-shots.  He 
requires  no  almanack  to  tell  him  when  the  moon  is  to  rise  to-morrow, 
and  he  could  give  the  gamekeepers  lessons.  He  is  to  be  envied 
for  his  quick  feeling  of  life  aud  bis  sympathy  for  field  and  forest 
sport,  aud  that  wild  exuberance  of  spirits  -which  he  seems  to  catch 
with  his  hares.  It  is  this  rural  vagabond — aud  not  Mr.  Common- 
place Respectability — who  rivets  young  folks'  attention ;  bis  energy 
anywhere  would  achieve  success :  and  he  is  free  from  that  unpardon- 
able fault,  dulncss.  In  the  rustic  drama  of  life  he  is  the  character 
that  takes  hold  of  us  iu  our  best  impulses — and  is  not  that  the  best 
world  of  the  ideal  ?  He  disdains  to  shoot  starlings  or  black-birds  ; 
he  is  too  much  a  sportsman  to  pay  attention  to  such  small  game.  He 
can  put  his  hands  to  various  ways  of  living ;  he  can  collect  binl's-cggs, 
shoot  wild  rock-pigeous  for  a  farmers'  club,  gather  blackberries,  or, 
38  they  say  iu  Scotland,  "  brambles,"  pull  young  ash-saplings  in  plan- 
tations, aud  sell  them  to  grooms  in  the  Livery  stables  in  town.  He 
can  even  kill  moles  iu  the  fields,  and  rata  in  the  outhouses  for  farmers 
—there  are  so  many  ways  he  can  make  his  usefulness  profitable. 

It  is  a  wonder  there  are  so  few  poachers  in  the  Xortbcrn  lowlands, 
which  for  richness  of  game  prcsen'cs,  plantation  strips,  and  clumps 
of  trees,  might  be  the  poacher's  very  home.     Like  the  fishermen  and 
miners,  poachers  all  get  nicknames,  such  as  the  Rat,  the  Otter,  the  ^^ 
Badger,  the  Quilp,  .Juice,  Cheeky,  Nincpcnce,  and  Squeaking  Jim  ly 
They  arc  a  miscellaneous  lot,  and  are  recruited  from  law-cIcrks,  fielf^^^j 
rers,  miners,  hawkers,  masons,  nailers,  &c.     One,  the  braves  .^^^ 
tost  desperate  poacher,  who  had  a  fearless  heart,  broke  out  crr-^-. 
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the  prUoD,  crossed  1t^  rivfr,  and  wandered  about  tlic  open  country 
fur  weeks,  his  meD&res  and  reputation  for  daring  being  alone  imdicicnt 
to  prevent  any  civilian  laying  hands  on  bim.  Hi»  little  acts  of  kitid- 
uess,  his  odd  sayings  and  doiiigWj  ap]tealcd  to  the  country  folk,  and 
they  snbscribed  enough  to  send  liiiii  to  America.  And  lucal  rumours 
hate  it  that  the  lawyers  for  tlcfi-nding  poachers  get  their  Fcca  in 
game  which  the  acrvant-girl  finds  lying  agninsl  the  kitchen  door  in 
the  dark  winter  mornings.  There  arc  poachers  spread  over  the 
country  who,  though  well  known  to  the  police,  arc  seldom  caught 
They  arc  men  who  make  a  trade  of  poaching,  who  in  a  night  secure 
a  "  lirlot''  of  partridges,  and  with  a  gig  cover  twenty  miles  before 
ranrise.  The  regular  professional  poacher  is  as  full  of  caution  as 
be  is  of  tricks.  In  rnral  parishes  it  is  the  only  night  duty  the 
{wiice  have,  to  listen  for  souuds  of  guu»  and  cries  of  pui'suiug 
dogs  or  of  dying  Larca.  These  Northern  poacbeni,  who  live  in 
red-tiled  villages  or  thatched  cottages  iu  the  river  valley,  have 
a  grim  sense  of  humour,  and  they  cunsiiler  it  "  funny"  to  set  a 
trap  on  purpose  to  betray  auutbcr.  Cynics  say  that  they  tukc 
rabbits  from  traps  iu  ptaco  of  moles,  and  others  say  moic-catchiitg 
is  but  a  respectable  name  to  cloak  their  poaching.  FarceU  addressed 
to  distant  game-tlcalcni  are  regularly  laid  down  on  rmlway  platforms, 
and  when  the  parcels  have  been  token  possession  of  hy  the  police, 
neitbcr  station-master  nor  porters  know  anything  further  than  that 
&u^  parcels  bad  been  regularly  flnng  down,  nnd  no  one  ever  saw  it 
done.  The  old-fashioned  style  of  carrying  game  to  the  City  by  the 
country  carrier  is  fast  dying  out ;  his  hencoop  very  frequently  con- 
tained peasants  or  partridges.  The  country  carrier  is  too  slow  and 
insecure ;  and  a  regnlar  poacher  appreciates  nothing  so  well  as 
getting  rid  of  his  stock  by  a  mail  train-  Some  of  the  poachers  arc 
noted  pedestrians ;  and  I  have  known  of  a  Beet-footed  young  baronet 
turning  out  at  night  with  his  gamekeepers  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
iu  the  chase. 

Poachers  possess  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  true  sportsman's 
iostittct  and  delight;  they  can  imitate  bird's  calls  and  cries  to  a 
nicety.  Notliiug  touches  their  hearts  more  than  the  trained  ingenuity 
uf  tbcir  dogs  and  the  accuracy  of  their  guns.  For  instance,  a 
jjuacbcr's  mongrel  dog,  at  a  given  ^ign,  will  run  past  him  unnoticed 
uQ  the  road,  as  if  running  to  an  unseen  master;  or,  when  walking 
kebind  bis  master  and  noticing  a  hare,  it  will  strike  him  on  the 
Aiiis ;  or  will  at  night  work  bares  into  the  nets  spread  at  the  gatcn 
ta  the  hedges  without  harking.  The  poachers  hare  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  cross-bred  dogs.  Some  con  out-pace  and  out- 
geoeral  greyhounds ;  can  kill  and  carry  the  hare,  leap  over  a  stone 
dyko  ud  jump  into  the  spring  van  in  the  high  road,  all  iu  the  clap 
of  a  hand.  A  poacher  is  never  heard  to  better  advantage  than  when 
tAlluag  about  liis  dog;  and  the  clever  lurchttr  dog,  a  pocket  net,  a 
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gun  that  he  tnkcs  to  pieces  and  carries  in  his  Wg  pockets,  are,  with 
his  own  wits  anil  ready  handincss,  all  his  stuck -in -trade.  Very 
touching  stories  arc  told  of  the  love  between  the  iwaclier  and  liis 
dog,  and  many  a  poacher  has  been  driircn  desperate  by  the  game- 
keeper shooting  the  lurcher  on  the  8quire*8  lands;  he  would  as  scxin 
have  been  shot  himself  as  have  had  his  affectionate  animal  destroyed. 
Poachers  will  scour  five  mile*  of  country,  and  escaiic  the  keenest 
gamekeeper.  They  find  assistance  wherever  they  go,  for  they  are  knoum 
to  keep  their  word.  If  they  arc  hard  pressed  by  the  gamekeepers, 
the  tall,  strong  farm-womeu  "  lifting"  the  ijotatocs  wiU  take  charge  of 
their  game  and  earrj-  it  home  at  night  beneath  their  shawls.  And, 
should  the  poacher,  when  pursued,  be  unknown  to  llie  gamekeeper, 
he  will  at  a  coruer  throw  off  his  coat,  dismiss  his  dog,  and  be  at  work 
stone-breaking  with  preserves  ou  his  eyes,  when  the  keeper  comes  up 
and  hurries  past,  lloadside  stone -breakers  are  as  oftcu  tbccatcncd 
as  bribedj  and  no  men  are  so  serviceable  for  putting  the  keepers  off 
the  scent.  They  require  to  hear  a  simple  question  put  slowly  two  or 
three  times  before  they  understand;  and  their  answers  have  to  be 
repealed  ofteuer  until  the  gamekeeper  cau  make  out  the  direction 
Jock  took.  Good  five  minatcs  have  gone  with  talk,  and  comparing 
hours  of  the  day  ou  their  watches,  aud  the  gamekeeper  finds  it  use- 
less to  continue  the  chase.  A  young  lad  who  poached  secretly  at 
night,  had  a  dark  Rnit  of  cordnroy  made  sjiceially  for  hedge  aud 
field  Mork ;  andj  even  his  father  for  two  years  never  as  nmcU  as 
knew  he  had  it.  A  pig-deuler,  who  leased  grass  parks  round  large 
estalcs,  was  hardly  ever  seen  with  his  coat  on ;  he  carriwl  it  swung 
over  his  shoulders,  mid  always  complained  of  beat.  No  voudcr, 
when  it  was  generally  well  filled  with  game  ! 

The  poachers  begin  to  stir  afoot  when  the  crows  come  home  to 
their  rookeries  in  the  evening  and  the  cnwing  and  flapping  of  wiugs 
nil  the  air,  when  the  quick  fud-fnd  noise  of  the  hares  is  heard  in 
the  fields,  and  the  rnpid  Mights  and  quick  cries  of  the  partridges 
rise  across  the  hedge.  The  village  old  dames,  with  their  white  caps 
and  aprons,  arc  circulating  the  morning's  news  at  the  white- washed 
fireside.  Then  the  hind's  light  goes  out,  the  stragglers  arc  boused, 
and  only  the  rattle  of  a  doctor's  gig  from  the  town,  or  that  of  a 
belated  farmer  sounds  on  the  road,  and  in  the  stillness  the  noise  of 
the  river  at  the  bridge  can  be  heard  "  sock -socking'*  for  ever.  The 
night  darkens,  and  the  stillness  deepens,  and  what  fears  have  the 
poachers'  wives  under  these  shining  roofs  where  the  quiet  moonlight 
seems  to  be  shedding  repose  I  It  is  a  time  when  city  folk  would 
hardly  dream  a  man  could  find  cither  profit  or  pleasure  in  moving 
in  the  maxe  of  woods,  in  brushing  up  against  spidciV  wclis  borne 
down  on  one's  face  by  the  night  dew,  or  coming  in  contact  with  the 
bat  in  its  erratic  course.  The  poachers  are  at  home,  aud  know  all 
ilt-runs  aud  liare-paths,  the  gaps  iu  the  field  bodges,  the  turn- 
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•HIm,  and  tlie  short  cuts.  TUey  know  the  fields  to  avoid  for  uet- 
TTork,  tliose  that  huTe  been  bushed — i.e,,  irreguiuriy  dotted  with  posts 
driven  upright  into  the  ground ;  aud  they  are  gcucrally  favourite 
6eldB,  and  ou  a  slope  or  iu  a  hollow.  They  urc  always  on  the  look-out 
for  cories  of  partridges  iu  the  stubble  fields,  so  that  tUcy  may  know  to 
go  straight  to  them  iu  the  darkness  ;  fur  a  poacher  will  tell  you  that 
jiartridgeSj  unless  disturbed,  never  niuve  all  the  night  from  off  the 
spot  irhcrcver  they  settle  nt  sutuluwu.  I  have  secu  a  mau  walking 
slowly  and  stealthily  across  a  ^iss  field,  tltcrt  suddenly  staud  stock 
still,  and  quick  as  lightuing  bring  his  stick  down  with  a  thud  at 
somcthiug  about  his  feet.  lie  lifted  up  a  hare  warm  in  its  lair.  A 
poacher  always  prefers  to  have  his  hares  netted  or  felled  without 
losing  a  drop  of  their  blood.  l-'uU-blooded  hares  command  the  best 
price  in  the  market. 

Winter  brings  joy  to  the  poacher's  heart.    He  theii  begius  his  work 

in  earnest,  returning  to  his  task  as  regularly  as  the  swallow  comes  to 

ihc  window-caves  in  sj)ring.     Tlie  weather  makc»i  liira  more   actire, 

and  the   grey   afternoons  and   dark    nights   favour  his   enterprises. 

Then  the  poacher  moves  about  more  freely,  for  pedestrians  have 

almost  deserted  the  roads,  and  pedestrians  to  the   poacher   arc   all 

cousidcred  as  witucsses  in  esse.     It  is  remarkable  the  time  he  wilt  sit 

io  a  wet  ditch  in  wiuter,  waiting  for  a  hare.      A  successful  poacher 

requires  the  patience  of  Job.     No   man   more   frequently  uses  the 

old  bye-roads  or.  footpaths,  or  appraises  their  value  so   highly.     He 

does  all  the  walking  he  possibly  can  along  the  narrow  strips  of  beaten 

footpaths,  which   lead   him   suddenly  away  from   the   turnpike,  aud 

land  him  down  at  the  same   turnpike   in    a   short  cut.     Footpaths 

i&Tsriahly  take  one  silently  along,  for  tlic  ground  is  soft  and   is  not 

oorered   with   stones;   and   to  the  poacher  they  possess  this  great 

adTBBtage.,   they  generally  lead  iuto  many  fields    or    across    green 

meadows,  and  nin  alongside  hedges  or  running  water.      Hedges  and 

nianing  water  are  to  him,  when  hard   pressed   by  the   gamekcci»erB, 

mo»t  invaluable  shelter.     In  dead  of  winter,  when  the  frost  has  made 

•tooe-hcwing  and  house  and  stoue  dykc-building  impossible,  tlic  slonc- 

muoo  takes  to  poaching  as  naturally  as  a  coastmau  takes  to  the  sea. 

Tbp  frost   makes  both  man  and  dog  more  alcrtj  and  sometimes  when 

tht  snow  is  deep  ou  the  ground,  the  hares  come  to  the  house-garden 

f'>r  food.      In  broad  daylight  you  may  see  the  amateur  poacber  using 

^acyes  across  the  wcll*trimmcd  hedges,  aud  about  the  plautatiun  strips, 

*{iicti  give  colour  to  the  landacapo  and  break  up  the  lung  stretches.    He 

ii  taking  stock  and  laying  his  plans  fur  evening,  or  he  may  dcxtcroutily 

wl  ijnickly  lay  a  gin-net.     Nearly  every  stonemason  in  the  country 

^  a  gun  hanging  in  his  house ;  he  can  get  the  loan  of  a  dog  from 

one  of  his  set  or  mates,  and  with  his  ready  hands  he  can  easily  make  a 

few  itray  snores    and  nets.     But  what  stands  him  iu  best  need  is 

Iksi  'rate  canning  okiu  to  that  of  a  cautious  dog.     Ue  \ooV.«  iVb 
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imftge  of  ruddy  hcaltb ;  hU  black -and -rsd-cliecked  cravat,  brown 
corduroy  trousern,  aud  au  old  red-biowu  coat  tied  together  by  piece* 
of  string  in  place  of  buttons,  liarmonizc  with  tbe  fieM  colours. 
M'hut  else  can  be  do  ?  In  winter  oue  can  ouly  curl  on  the  ice  or 
poach  iu  the  fields,  and  the  last  ia  most  profitable.  So  says  the 
Otter,  and.  no  muu  kiibws  better.  AVintcr  veiidti  the  best  of  us  to 
our  purses ;  the  poacher's  thoughts  are  always  there,  for  the  high 
festive  days,  New  Year's  Day  and  Auld  Hansel  Monday,  arc  coming 
round.  Noir  he  moves  about  wide  awake,  alert,  and  on  the  qtd  vive 
from  head  tu  foot,  for,  at  tlie  uue  year's  end  aud  the  begiuniug  of 
the  other,  he  must  stand  his  hand  like  tbe  rest. 

To  a  phitosuplier  there  is  no  relationsbi]]  between  an  inn  and 
a  poacher,  but  in  every  town  or  village  there  is  one  inn  which  is- 
selected  as  the  haunt  of  loungers.  It  is  generally  old-fashioned, 
kept  by  a  kindly  landlord,  who  provides  good  liquor  and  a  roaring 
fire  in  winter,  and  ijho  is  not  hard  on  tlie  poachers,  though  they  sit 
Tonad  the  fire  and  "  keep  up"  a  box  all  day,  aud  ooly  treat  them- 
selves to  a  couple  of  rounds  of  whisky,  which  is  as  much  as  their 
funds  can  go.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  the  country  iDnkeepcn- 
have  hardly  ever  bought  game  from  those  having  a  licence  to  deal  in 
game,  and  yet  they  have  always  an  udd  hare  or  rabbity  or  pair  of 
partridges  haugiug  near  their  nrater-punip  iti  a  cool  corner.  The 
poiLchcrs  supply  them  with  bares  for  hare-soup  on  market  days,  and 
tbe  police  wtrik  at  it.  To  hear  the  landlord  and  the  poacher  talking 
unconcernedly  across  the  bar-counter,  you  would  think  they  were 
using  mystic  bye-words  and  signs  of  the  Masonic  lodges.  The  laud- 
lord  knows  precious  well  that  a  poacher  cannot  afford  to  biggie  at 
the  price,  and  he  generally  splits  the  diUcrcncc  by  throwing  in  & 
glass  of  whisky,  aud  then  the  bargain  is  his. 

Old  ladies,  who  live  in  villas  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  who  are 
numbered  among  the  gentry  by  strolling  companies  of  singers  irhen 
they  issue  their  bills  to  the  nobility,  landed  proprietors,  and  gentvy, 
and  who  look  so  staid  and  prim  beneath  their  old-fashioned  bonnets, 
tbat  you  would  think  they  only  knew  what  was  between  the  boards 
of  tbeir  Dibles  or  their  bank  books — send  their  maid  quite  Daturally 
to  the  innkeeper  for  a  Imrc,  and  any  game  they  may  want.  Another 
old  woman,  hut  of  a  different  type,  and  a  poacher's  mother,  nick- 
named AVanglc-cye,  regularly  carries  the  hares  to  the  inn  under 
cover  of  her  wide  dress.  It  is  to  the  inn  the  poacher  runs  when 
hard  pressed,  there  he  bides  his  guns,  nets,  and  traps  and  gins, 
till  suspicion  lias  blown  away.  And  strange  to  say,  it  u  this  very 
same  inn  that  the  policemen  aud  gamekeepers  fi-equent  on  Justice  of 
Peace  Court-days,  and  thither  they  bring  at  the  early  hours  of  the 
winter  moniings  the  captured  night  poachers.  Eapped  up  unwill- 
ingly, the  landlord  has  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  for  tbe  poachers 

d  gamekeepers  asd  rural  police  are  all  his  customers;  they  all 
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gather  round  tbe  kitcheQ-Hre,  sit  drinking  mulled  porter  and  hqt 
whUky,  snd  efaat>  ai  pleasantly  as  tlicy  can  nnder  the  circumstances, 
atxint  all  the  news  in  the  country  sidCj  except  the  night's  adventure 
and  mishaps,  until  the  light  BteaU  through  the  uindowa,  the  gaol 
opens,  and  the  public  prosecutor  arrives  at  his  office,  and  the  legal 
machiucry  can  be  set  agoing. 

The  picture  has  anotLcr  and  a  dark  aide  full  of  tcrrora  hy  uigbt 
and   by  day;  the   irholc    trutli   ia   not  told  U5  in   the   hairbreadth 
escapes,  exploits,  and  adventures  that  fascinate  young  rustics — <ionic> 
thing  remains  behind.     The  life-long  misery  of  the  poor,  deluded, 
and  ignorant  men   is  beyond  human  aid.     Beneath  a  hardencfl  face 
lies  a  river  of  hidden    horrors   whicb  the  tongue  will  never  utter. 
There  is  the  tortured  heart,  the  hardened  conscience,  the  restless 
eyes,  the  dead  sense  of  independence,  the  tost  manhood,  the  slurs  and 
tbe  blots  that  stick  to  one's  name,  aud  with  this  miserable  luhcritance 
the  poacher's  children  cannot  hold  up  their  beads  iu  tbe  places  of 
their  uativity.     These  terrible  scars  Ktick  to  one's  life ;  they  caunot 
be  iroru  away;  they  remain   wheu   all  tbe  cuthusiasm  for  crescent 
moons  in  autumu  and  ruatliug  coni^  fur  the  sound  of  falling  waterSj 
and  the  lore  of  miduight  sjiort  iu  forests  or  fields,  have  faded  from 
one'a  memory   and   bceonio  a  drunai.     Tliis   \%j  vithuut  doubt,  the 
ami  sidcj  aud  the  side   uf  realism  whieb  can  uo  more  be  bid  than 
orald   Crabbe's  real  villagers.      Zola  would  bo  minutely  describe 
it  as  to  make  it  disgu.stiiig.     llicrc  still   live   mortals  who  adhere 
to  the  old   idea  of   country  life,  that   plenty  begets   pleasure,  and 
pleunre  begets  singing,  and  singing  l>cgcts  poetry,  and  poetry  begets 
nnging    again ;    and    vho,    like    kind-hearted   Steele,   imagine   that 
ooontry  life  is  a  rural  paradise,  and  believe  it  is  not  enough  that 
ke  writes  "about  the  country;  he  must  give  us  ii^hat  is  agreeable  in 
tliat  scene,  and  bide  what  is  wretched."     It  is  well-nigh  impomble 
to  write   about  poaching  without  describing  its   wretchedness,  the 
itigma  of  proaecutions  aud  convictions,  the  periods  of  imprisonment, 
tbe  inborn  guilty  feeling  that  comes  from  continual  contravention  of 
UvSj  and  dodging  gamekeepers  and  policemen  by  night  aud  by  day. 
The  stigma  of  imprisonment  alone   is  sudicicnc  to   scare  ordinary 
Biortala.     No   class  of   offenders  arc  so    severely   punished.     Even 
thicTGS  arc  not  liable  to  be  prosecuted  under  cumulative  charges  for 
the  one  offence.     For  iustance,  a  poacher  may  open  a  Gold-gate  and 
nitbin  two  yards  of  the  mad  shout  a  liare,  and  for  this  one  offence 
be  nuy  be  prosccult^d  four  different  times  under  four  diifereut  com- 
pUinU: — 1.  For  not  having  a  licence  to  shoot  game;  2.  For  firing 
a  pm  BO  near  the  highway;  3.  For  trespassing  iu  the  unlawful  pur- 
nut  uf  game ;  and  4.   For  being  in  the  unlawful  possession  of  game. 
Aad  it  not   unfrequcntly  happens  that  they   full   victims    to  each 
odter's  tricks  aud  shoot  each   other   by  accident.      Lately  a  poacher 
*u  out  at  night  on  the  Lammermuir  hills,  and  while  creeping  u^  & 
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Itill-sidc  iToa  sturtlrd  l]j  the  cty  of  the  grouse^  and  had  Lis  attcntioii 
directed  to  a  moving  object  in  the  dim  light.  He  fired  and  ran  to 
pick  up  the  bird;  but  he  had  shot  a  felIow-i>oacher  who,  vnth  his 
hands  on  his  nose,  had,  decoy-like,  been  imitating  the  cry  of  gruiua. 
Tragic  episodes  of  this  nature  occur  every  year. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  expect  that  acred  squires,  who  !^ 
their  heads  at  night  on  their  pillows  with  self-approval  that  they  arc 
square  with  the  world,  should  consider  that  poaching  may  be  a  fine 
art,  or  a  poacher  may  have  the  soul  of  a  sportsman,  or  bo  awnrc  that 
their  ganickrcpers  are  recruited  from  poachers,  who,  unknown  to 
them,  drive  a  trade  with  the  gamekeepers  in  buj-ing  pheiuant's  eggs. 
It  is,  I  say,  not  lu  human  natore  to  expect  the  acred  squires,  who 
consider  that  wiih  their  estate  and  lauds  they  also  purchased  the 
respect  of  the  parish,  and  that  the  poor  should  touch  their  caps  and 
bend  their  tienibliug  knees  to  them,  and  thank  God  for  the  parish 
relief  and  the  glurioua  constitution  that  provides  food  to  the  infirm 
and  sport  to  the  rich,  should  believe — as  do  the  peasants  ami  farm 
and  field  labourers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land — 
that  the  game  was  made  fur  the  poor  as  well  as  the  ridi,  and  that 
God  made  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  Oshes  of  the  sea  for  all. 
Country  gentlemen  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  impuUe  to  capture 
wild  animals  is  not  cnnfined  to  those  with  blue  blood  in  their  vcms. 
Parliament  has  raised  many  artifieial  though  legal  distinctions  in  the 
right  to  game,  but  liithcrto  it  baa  not  succeeded  in  obtaining;  the 
public  to  respect  the  pime-laws  as  a  British  code  of  e\'en  convcn- 
tioti&l  morality.  In  fact,  there  is  no  nso  denying  it  that  the  time 
haa  never  yet  come  when  the  stalwart  peasantry  have  admitted  the 
feudal  right  of  their  lords  to  the  game,  or  ceaacil  to  look  upon  it  in 
tho  same  light  as  Robin  Hood  and  his  racrry  men.  This  our  best 
novelists  have  shown  over  and  over  again.  Fielding,  when  he 
wanted  to  bring  his  hero  into  trouble  without  making  him  a 
criminal,  sends  him  with  nil  the  sportsman's  delight  into  the  fields 
after  a  covey  of  partridj,'cs  seen  flying  across  the  highway,  and  makes 
liim  kill  them  in  forbidden  ground  and  so  be  apprehended;  and 
Goldsmith  makes  an  honest  character  knock  a  hare  on  the  bead  when 
fur  the  purpose  of  the  story  he  required  hira  put  into  Newgate.  There 
must  snrely  be  something  wrong  in  all  tliis  ;  and  a  time  may  come 
when  historians  will  turn  up  the  long  list  of  poacher's  trials  every 
winter,  and  find  them  as  amusing  reading  as  wc  find  tho  story  of  the 
hunting  of  turkey-cocks  in  Richmond  Park  by  George  II.,  which 
Mr.  Jesse  tells  us  were  wisely  destroyed  "  in  consequence  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  keepers  were  exposed  in  keeping  them  from 
poachers,  with  whom  they  had  many  bloody  fights."  It  was  then 
as  artificial  to  hunt  turkey-cocks  as  it  is  now  to  rear  pheasants 
lit  hens,  and  to  protect  on  the  arable  farms  the  game 
ch,"    to    use    the    words    of  an     eminent    politician,    "  in    a 
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country  densely  populated  like   this*  must  sooa  come   to  be  con- 

jj'Jered   as   vermin."     To  whatever  political    party  we    belong,  let 

ua     be    fair-minded,  and  look  faiits  straight  iu  the   face.     And  iu 

ifjixit  light   can  we  esteem  the  game-law   opinions — as  tenaciously 

Iie>l<l  as  they  are  erroneous  and  against  their  own  best  interest— of 

tlxe  landed  proprietors,  who,  it  is  surely  not  wide  of  the  mark  to  say, 

liA'%'e  at  least  as  much  concern  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of 

tb^  rabbits  and  the  hares,  and  other  vermin  on  their  arable  estates, 

u    they  have  for  the  dwellings  and  welfare  of  the  poor  toilers  of  the 

soil  ?     Fashions  change  even  in  sports,  and  squires,  who  whistle  for 

3  xiame,  have  in  their  own  hands  the  rescinding  of  the  game-laws; 

uid  let  me  ask,  is  it  crcilitubtc  to  them,  or  is  it  to  their  owti  and 

ttio  country's  vrelfarc,  that  tlic  gnmc  should   he  increased  and  the 

Topulation  of  farms  and  villagCH  be  decreased  ?  that  gamo  preserves 

be    carefully  protected,  Mhile  cottages  arc  stripped  of  roofs,  and  tlic 

T^Jls  levelled  with  the  ground  ?     To  sell  or  deal   in  game  is,  after 

sLl^  not  an  occupation   for   any  country  gentleman;    and  shootiug 

j^easants,  fed  like  farmyrird  fowls,  cau  no  more  reecive  the  dignity  of 

sport  tliuu  hunting   turkey-cocks  could  he   natural  to   George  II. 

Poaclieiif  let  it  be  frankly  admitted, are  parish  pests;  and  poachers, 

le^   it  he  remcmberal,  only  sprang  into  existence  with  the  nrtilicial 

ganw-lairs.     But  let  any   nobleman  or  country  squire,  with    the 

strsitt  of  old  blood  in  his  veins,  walk  through  his  village  some  fine 

mOTning,  and  obscrre  the  contrast  between  the  outwardly  picturesque 

cottajfcs  covered  with  honeysuckle,  i^-y,  and  scarlct-runucrs,  and  the 

reiaJism  of  these  cottage  interiors,  where  wretched  creatures  of  both 

»e3ce«  and  various  ages  are  at  night  huddled  in  damp,  rickety  apart- 

BS^uls,  so  full  of  foul  air  that  a  sportsman  would  not  consider  them 

fit;    for  hi*  horse  or  his  dog  ;  and  then  let  him  walk  to  the  churchyard 

w-Ticre  feUow-mortals  meditate  on  all   that  is  serious  in  the  cau&c  erf 

life,  and  with   his  hands  behind  his   back  took  at  the  old   family 

n^asoleum  where  the  family  escutcheon  is  placed  on  the  cold  wall, 

tlicai  at  the  family  records,  the  sacred  memories  of  the  dearl  written 

in     die  touching  ejiitaphs,  and  let  his  eyes  take  in  these  dear  old 

cxxablems   of  the  swift  imeertaiuty  of  life,  in  the  sand-glasses,  the 

narsiliag  cherub  faces,  the  cross'-boues,  and  the  skulls,  and  the  tell- 

ta.l«  words,  memento  mori,  tempus  /ur/ii, — that  run  round  the  broad 

niArgiu  of  the  recumbent  tombstones,  and  there  and  then  let  him  ask 

^snttelf  ia   it   the   interest,  far   less  the  duty  or   the   privilege,  of  a 

landed  gentry  to  deal  in  game  or  make  money  out  of  simrt  ?     Sport 

ccaws  to  be  sport  the  moment  selling  the  game,  or  artificial  means  of 

breeding,  or  the  excessive  prescn-ation   of  game,  is  resorted  to ;  and 

it  ia  a  fact  well  worthy  of  deep  consideration,  tbat  Mhcre  game  is 

taott  artificially  preserved  poaching  is  most  prevalent,  and  poachers 

do  vaatA  abound. 
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is  marc  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  siuce  the  minds  of  th& 
clergy  were  distiu'bed  by  the  rumour  thnt  John  Seldcn  was 
writings  a  History  of  Tithes.  The  news  spread  fast  that  the  greatest 
antiquary  of  his  time  was  malting  the  obligation  to  pay  them  rest 
npon  "  human  positive  law."  Ilia  book  was  eagerly  expected,  and  the 
rough  sheets  of  it,  while  yet  only  "halfe  printed  and  halfc  writcn/* 
were  obtainedj  it  wonld  seem  surreptitiously,  from  the  press,  and 
subjected  to  the  criticisms  of  "  unc(]uall  Iti-adcrs."  Ilcfore  it  was 
actually  published,  and  even  before  its  arguments  were  concluded, 
"  distempered  Malice,  Ignorance,  or  Jcalousie ''  liad  "  cryed  it  down 
in  corucrs."  When  the  book  finally  appeared,  the  very  title  wa» 
ominous.  It  seemed  to  some  of  the  Churcli  party,  as  under  aualo- 
gous  circumstances  it  bas  seemed  to  some  of  their  descendants  in 
later  times,  that  the  writiug  of  a  history  of  an  institution  was  an 
implicit  denial  of  its  divine  origin.  The  candid  aud  temperate  dis- 
avowal of  any  sinister  design,  \vliieli  tlic  author  found  it  necessary  to 
l)rcfix  to  his  work,  failed  of  its  purpose.  However  much  he  might 
disavow  bis  intention,  the  fact  rcmaiucd  that  he  had  ttbowu  tithes  to 
have  been  the  objects  of  human  enactments.  The  High  Commission 
Court  was  set  in  motion  ;  and  Scldcu  ouly  escaped  the  rigorous 
penalties  of  that  arbitrary  tribunal  by  signing  a  declaration,  which, 
though  not  more  explicit  than  his  preface  had  been,  was  eouslrncd 
as  a  recantation  :  "  My  good  tiords,  I  most  humbly  acknowledge 
mine  error  which  I  have  committed  in  publishing  the  History  of 
Tithes,  and  especially  in  that  I  have  at  all  (by  showing  any  inter- 
pretation of  holy  scripture,  by  meddling  with  Councils,  Fathers, 
and  Canons,  or  what  else  soever  occurs  in  it)  offcr'd  any  occa&iou  of 
argumeut  against  auy  right  of  maintenance  jure  divioo  of 
ministers  gf  the  Go$pdt " 
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The  action  of  the  High  Comtnission  Court  let  loose  tho  tongues 

of  ecclesiastical  pamphleteers.     Spelmaa  dealt  with  bis  great  rival  in 

ao  epigram  beginning — 

"  Raiira  t>ci  tem^raa  calamo,  Selcleav,  rroriaOi 
Kt  mftlo  do  r«bm  noribii  ogiiqne  ucrii/' 

James    Sempil,    who    iras   then   finishing  his   "  Sacrilege    Sacredlj^ 

Handled,"  demolished   both   Selden   and   Scaliger   in  an   appendix. 

Tilleslejr^  Archdeacon  of  KocfaestcTj  shovrcd  vith  much  acumen  auti 

self-satisfaction  that  the  book  contained  "more  paines   than  truth, 

more  strange  reading  than  strong  reasonings  more  quotations  tlian 

proofs,  more  will,  God  be  thanked,  than  power."      Richard  Montagu 

wrote  "  Diatribae  "  upon  it,  in  which  he  congratulates  King  James 

that  "  by  the  heipe  of  God  Almighty  and  his  sen'ant  King  James 

we  are  not  made  a  prey  unto  the  destroyer  ....   nor  shall,  wee 

arc  assured,  God  willing,  though  the  confident  Author  of  the  most 

xnalignant  History  of 'Hthca  bath  done  his  beat  to  procure  and  cficct 

t^  desolation."     William  Sclater,  a  country  clergyman,  attacked  the 

1x>ok  on  the  general  ground  of  theological  morality.     Stephen  Ncttlca 

cIcdicAtod  to  Pridcaux,  then  rector  of  Exeter,  an  attock  upon  it  from 

%Jic  point  of  Rabbinical  literature ;  and  after  much  light  skirmishing 

in  tbc  meantime,  Thomas  Comber  thought  it  Tforth  while,  sixty-fire 

^cars  after  the  book  had  been  first  published,  to  bring  to  bear  upon 

it  a  battery  of  arguments  and  quotations,  which  remains  to  this  day 

■the   only   serious   attempt   "  to  supply  the    omissions,   auswer    the 

objections,  and  rectilie  the  mistaken  of  Mr.  Seldeu'a  History." 

But  Scldcu's  main  positions  have  never  been  overthrown.  They 
iierc,  in  cEfcet,  that  the  tithes  oC  the  Christian  Church  arc  not  the 
continuation  of  the  tithes  of  the  Lc'vitical  la^r,  but  that  tbcy  had  an 
independent  origin,  and  that  the  obligation  to  pay  them  arises  out  of 
certain  enactments  of  the  civil  jiower  at  a  detiuite  period  of  mediicral 
history.  Like  all  historical  writers  of  his  time,  though  to  a  remark- 
ably leas  degree,  Seldea  encumbered  those  main  propositions  with 
unimportant  outworks,  some  of  which  were  no  doubt  open  to  attack. 
Bat  there  is  a  large  amount  of  converging  evidence,  most  of  which 
was  known  to  him,  though  he  did  not  always  see  its  bearings,  which 
compels  the  modern  student  of  history  to  regard  those  propositions 
as  incontestable  j  and  it  secma  worth  while,  especially  in  the  absence 
of  any  good  treatise  on  the  subject,  to  state  the  cose  briefly  from  the 
modern  atndcnt's  point  of  view. 

Up  to  a  certain  period  of  history  the  mention  of  tithes  is  so  rare 
as  to  exclude  the  belief  that  the  ihiymcnt  of  them  was  generally 
prevalent,  or  that  the  obligation  of  kuoIi  a  payment  was  generally 
reoogniiEcd.  llie  existence  of  other  ecclesiastical  institutions  is  prored 
by  •  continuous  line  of  references  ;  the  exhortations  or  apologies  of 
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the  Fathorsj  the  rcgulatiooa  of  councils,  Uic  caactmctits  direct 
indirect  of  the  civil  law,  leave  uo  doubt  whatever  thai  ce.i;ury  aft 
century  the  Bacrameata  were  admiiiifitcrcd,  and  bishops  appoint 
and  churches  endowed.  Qut  of  titlies  tliere  is  hanllf  any  menti( 
whatever.  In  all  tlic  great  Fathers  put  togotherj  there  are  bareljr 
half  a  dozen  references  to  thcni,  of  which  uot  one  is  indicative  of 
their  general  recognition,  aiul  at  least  one  implies  that  they  had 
ceased  to  exist :  in  the  long  row  of  coneiliar  regulations  only  a  single 
local  canon  enjoins  the  payment  of  them,  and  so  far  from  this  canon 
establishing  a  preeedent  or  a  rule,  its  existence  was  denied  by  a  bishop 
of  the  verj*  province  in  which  it  was  made,  at  a  time  when  early 
authority  for  tithes  was  being  sought  for;  and  of  civil  cuactmcnt^ 
there  are  none.  It  is  true  that  they  arc  mentioned  in  the  woA 
known  aa  the  "  Apostolical  Constitutions,"  as  part  of  the  elaborate 
analogy  which  underlies  that  famoua  "  Tendenn-achrift"  between  the 
Lcvitical  and  the  Christian  dispensations ;  hut  on  the  other  hand 
they  are  almost  wholly  passed  over  in  two  remarkable  kinds 
literature,  in  which,  if  they  had  been  currently  recognized,  the 
must  of  necessity  have  had  a  considerable  place.  1.  There  exist 
under  the  name  of  "  Formula;,"  a  laigc  mass  of  legal  documents/ 
consisting  chiefly  of  draft  deeds,  to  meet  nlmost  every  contingency  of 
church  life  in  its  exterior  relations,  such  as  the  admission  to  and  tl 
tenure  of  church  office,  and  the  grautiug  ur  holding  of  church  pr 
perty;  these  documents  belong  to  almost  every  part  of  the  oi 
Western  Empire,  and  they  range  la  time  from  the  sixth  to  the  uiut 
centuries;  tithes,  if  tithes  Itad  existed,  must  have  had  a  prominci 
place  in  them ;  but  as  the  case  really  stands,  I  have  only  noted, 
reading  carefully  thruugh  all  the  chief  cotlcctious,  two  iusignificai 
references  to  them,  uf  wlilch  at  lca<it  one  is  subsequent  to  the  dale' 
which  ivill  presently  be  mentioned,  and  is  relative  to  a  lease 
church  lauds.  2.  There  exists  also,  under  the  name  of  "Penitei 
tials,"  a  large  collection  of  lists  uf  offences  against  ecclesiastical  ai 
moral  law,  from  which  a  complete  picture  may  be  drawn  of  vhi 
were  considered  at  the  time  to  constitute  a  mau's  obligations  towi 
the  churcb  ;  in  the  later  books  of  this  class  the  due  payment  of  till 
is  repeatedly  insisted  on ;  but  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  contui 
there  is  possibly — for  most  of  these  hooks  were  interpolated  at 
enlarged  withoTit  scruple — no  rcferenee  at  all,  and  at  moat  only  two 
referenees,  neither  of  which  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  titbea  were, 
of  general  obligation. 

But  at  a  certain  period,  the  middle  of  the  cigbtli  century,  at 
almost  continuously  from  that  [wriod,  tlie  mention  of  tithes  bccomf 
frequent;    rcgiilationfi  respecting  them    occar  repeatedly  in  bot 
ecclesiastical   and   civil  legislation;  and   there  can    bo  no  doubt 
henceforward,  with  whatever  limitations  in  the  first  instaoc 
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taking  their  place  as  a  rccogniEcd  ecclesiastical  institutiou.  The 
negative  evideucc — i.e.,  the  absence  or  iufrc4ucQcy  of  rcfcreucea  to 
tbem  up  to  that  time ;  and  the  positive  evideuce — i.e.,  the  continuous 
series  of  references  to  them  after  that  time,  furnish  as  good  an 
example  as  auy  period  of  history  can  supply  of  that  which  Air.  Mill 
colled  "  the  combiued  nicthoil  of  agrcomcut  and  differctice,"  and 
compel  m  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  tithes  a^  a  Christian  institutiou 
wilhia  the  limita  of  the  early  Cnrolingiati  pcrio<I. 

It  vill  he  found  that  the  cau^s  of  the  institution  are  not  isnlntcdj 

but  that  they  lie,  as  the  causes  of  almost  all  ecclesiastical  institutions 

Ue,  in    the   circumstances  of  the   times.     They  form  part  of  that 

general  change  in  the  ownership  of  land   in  Western   Europe  which 

was   brought   ahout  in  the  course  of  several  eenturlea  by  the  fusion 

or  conflict  of  Teutonic  and  Roman  institutions,  and  which   residted 

in  what  is  sometimes    comprehensively  called  the   Feudal   System. 

Whether  wc  adopt  the  ricws  of  French  or  of  German  writers — frcnn 

either  of  which  a  large  discount  must  be  made  hy  their  readers  on 

account   of  the   extent  to  which   national   honour  U    conceived  to 

be  involved  in  the  determination — as  to  the  causes  of  that  change 

and  tbetr  immediatu  OEieration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 

process  there  was  much  social  distress  and   a  general  sense   of  in- 

Ncurity.     Portly  owing  to  this  sense  of  insecurity^  which  made  the 

Teak  place  tliemsclves  under  the   protection  of  the   strong  ;   partly 

owing  to  tlie  success  with   which  the  clergy  urged   those  who  had 

miadceds  upon  their  consciences  to  save  their  suuls  hy  endowing  a 

chnrch  ;  partly  also,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  laat  descendants 

of  the  rirh  Roman  landowners  preferred  bequeathing  their  property 

to  a  ehnrch  to  perpetuating  their  race  hy  alliances  with  alien  raccx, 

ihe  property  of  the  churches  of  the  West   at  the   beginning  of  the 

eighth  century  had  become  enormouB.      Some  of  the  laud  so  held  by 

tbe  cbnrcfaca  was  let  on  leases^  and  some  was  enltivatcd  by  slaves  or 

vrf« ;  bnt  on  the  one  hand  the  lenses  were  revocable,  and  under 

*!  '■  ritoit  favoumblc  conditions  lapsed  at   the  death   of  the   grantor, 

ud  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  inferred  from  the  frequeut  famines 

ihich  took  place  that  cultivation    by  serfs,  on  what  was   probably  a 

metayer  ayslem.  was  an  cconomic:iL  failure.      In  addition  to  this  the 

State  was  in  need  bath  of  revenues,  and  of  soldiers^  and  of  rewarda  for 

its  soldiers.     Out  the  cfliciency  of  the  I'rnnkish  army  was  a  matter  of 

Hib  and  death,  not  to   Fninkland   only,  but  to   Christendom,     The 

tide  of  Arab  invasion  had  been  stemmed,  but  not  yet  finally  railed 

\k\  beyond  the  Pyrenees;  and  if  ever  there  has  been  a  time  nt  which 

tkenuiim  "  Salus  populi  suprema  lex''  has  justified  it~«iclf  in  history, 

ii  vai  jmtiilcd  in  the  course  which  was  ado|>tcd,  possibly  hy  Charles 

Vane),  and  certainly  hy  his  sotisij  in    reference  to  church  lands. 

That  coonc  was  to  override  the  nominal  ownership ,  and  to  grant 
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perpetunl  leases  of  them,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  rent  to  tlie 
several  churclics  to  which  they  belonged.  It  carried  out  on  &  larger^ 
scale,  aud  for  State  purposesj  that  which  the  churches  were  them-^ 
selveii  doing  to  a  limited  extent ;  but  it  also,  iu  contrast  to  the  pre- 
Taleut  ecclesiastical  practice,  made  the  leases  which  it  so  granted 
perpetual.  It  may  he  doubted  whether  the  churches  were  not,  on 
the  whole,  rather  gainere  thau  losers  by  the  change.  For  oa  the 
ouc  haijil  they  were  iK^tter  Kneured  against  the  spoliation  of  their 
lands  pieccracal  by  powerful  lords,  anil  on  the  other  baud  tlic  pay- 
ment of  the  rents  of  the  leased  lands  was  reudered  less  precarious  by 
being  based  not  it])Oii  private  contract,  but  upon  direct  legislative  enact- 
ment. Nor  Mere  the  ccclesiastirat  politicians  of  the  time  disisatisfied 
with  the  change.  The  most  important  enactment  of  it  was  made  at 
ft  joint  meeting  of  clergy  and  Inity  at  which  Boniface  was  the  mling 
spirit,  and  Pope  Zachary  in  writing  to  him  respecting  it  thanks  God 
that  such  good  terms  had  been  made.  The  names  of  "spoliation" 
and  "  conflscatiuu"  were  afterwards  freely  given  to  it;  and  one  of 
the  most  vivid  of  the  vivid  pictures  which  mcdifcval  churchmen  were 
fond  of  drawing,  when  they  wiahcd  to  take  an  ideal  revenge  npon 
their  foes,  represents  Charles  Martcl  in  hell  paying  the  i>cnalty  of 
his  sncrilcge. 

J}ut  it  was  out  of  this  compulsory  leasing  of  Church  lands^  what- 
ever be  the  light  in  which  it  is  to  be  regarded,  tltat  the  system  of 
tithes  sprang.  This  is  a  clear  inference  from  tlie  civil  enactments 
which  refer  to  them.  Those  enactmeats,  up  to  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Great,  are  the  following : — 

The  first  is  a  decree  of  the  meeting,  or  Parliamcntj  held  at  Hcria- 
tallin  779:—  f 

*'  As  to  thp  properties  of  churches,  which  up  to  the  present  time,  through 
the  word  of  our  lord  the  king,  scculnr  men  have  held  in  fief  ('  inb^neficiura), 
let  them  continne  to  hold  them,  unless  by  tho  woid  of  our  lord  the  Icing,  the 
properties  bo  ncullccl  to  tlie  churches.  AnA  if  Jroiu  theia  up  to  the  present 
time  a  niuth  and  a.  tenth  has  gone  to  t,be  share  of  a  church,  let  it  coDlinue  to 
do  BO  ;  and  nioreoTor  fixim  filly  hides  of  land  let  there  be  one  ahilliag  rendered 
to  those  churches,  from  thirty  half  a  shiJIing " 

The  next  is  that  of  the  meeting  which  was  held  at  Frankfurt  in 

794:— 

**  Let  all  who  owe  tli«m  from  the  fiefc  aod  properties  of  churches  pay  tenths 
and  niiilh;!  or  rt-nts,  according  to  former  capltuL-iries  of  our  lord  the  kiag, 
And  let  every  vassal  ('honio'J  pay  from  his  property  the  legitimate  toatb  lo 
the  Church." 

The  next  mention  of  tithes  is  in  an  angry  letter  which  Charles  wrote 
about  this  time  to  all  the  officials  and  magnates  of  his  kingdom  : — 

"Lot  Your  Utility  be  aware  that  there  him  resounded  in  our  ears  the  ini- 
moderale  presumption  of  somo  of  you,  thai  you  do  not  obey  your  btsliops 
....  and  moreover  that  with  nioiistiuns  :ivance  you  endeavour  to  abstract 
teOtia  aud  uiuths  from  the  churches  of  which  the  lands  are  defa ;  and 
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joa  aegleet  to  take  leases  of  the  properties  as  was  provided  by  "as  in  crur 
capitulur}:.'' 

The  next  mention  is  ia  certain  injuDCtioDs  to  the  clergy  set  forth 
at  a  mectiug  of  clergy  about  802,  which  to  a  casual  reader  might 
socni  to  give  tlic  payment  of  tithes  a  wider  range  : — 

"That  every  prieet  sliouid  t«acb  nil  wlio  ]icrLitn  lo  liiin  to  know  how  ihey 
should  duly  oUIt  tithos  of  all  choir  sul>«auco  to  Uiu  tliviiiu  clmrchcs." 

But  the  folloiring  injunrtion  of  the  same  meeting,  -which  prescribes 
that  those  who  pay  their  tithes  should  receive  writings  {i.e.,  ns  is 
shown  by  Cap.  Unristall.  c.  15,  written  leases  for  the  greater  security 
of  the  tenant)  shows  that  the  limitation  of  the  obligation  to  holders 
of  Chnrcb  lands  still  existed. 

The  next  enactment  is  that  of  the  Lombard,  or  Italian,  capitulary 
<80I-8IO),  which  enacts 

"  Thnt  whoever  have  fiefs  of  tlie  properties  of  *»  church  sJiall  pay  ninthi 
And  tenths  to  tlieir  churches  in  full,  without  either  dimimitiou  or  delny." 

The  Dcit^  or  pmsibly  earlier,  enactment  is  alito  Italian  ;  it  gives  uo 
clue  to  the  persons  by  whom  titliCD  wci-e  to  bL-  paid^  but  contains  the 
imiHirtant  pt^visiou  that  any  who  owed  them  aud  refused  to  jray 
■were  to  be  eocrcal  hy  the  civil  power. 

The  ucsLt  enactment  is  the  iuKtructious  to  presbyters  in  809 : — 

"  Let  aU  who  have  Befs  of  churches  pay  a  tenth  nnd  a  ninth  to  tlie  church 
So  which  the  fiefii  belong." 

Besides  these  enactments  there  are  only  two  others  up  to  the 
death  of  Charles  which  deal  with  the  obligation  to  pay  tithes.  The 
one  is  the  special  case  of  the  injunction  of  Pippin,  the  father  of 
Charles,  that,  as  part  of  a  thanksgivins  after  an  abundant  harvest, 
every  man  should  give  alms  and  pay  his  tilhc.  The  other  is  the 
memorable  attempt  of  Charles  to  force  the  payment  of  tithes  on  the 
newly  conquered  Saxons ;  he  did  not  indeed  make  the  non-payment 
of  them,  as  he  made  the  eating  of  meat  in  Lent,  or  the  refusal  to  he 
baptized,  a  capital  offence  j  but  it  was  on  this  point  more  than  upon 
auy  other  that  the  new  converts  tended  to  rebel ;  and  Alcuin,  after 
some  ineffectual  rcnionstrauces  with  Cliiirlcs  himself,  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  "  Tithes,  it  is  said,  have  ruined  the  faith  of  the  Saxons." 

If,  consequently,  we  put  together  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
np  to  the  beginning  of  the  system  of  granting  leases  of  church  lands 
by  authority  of  the  State,  tithes  arc  rarely  mentioned  and  never 
enforced ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  for  at  least  three-quarters  of 
a  century  after  that  system  grew  up  they  ace  mentioned,  with  the 
two  exceptions  which  have  just  been  stated,  exclusively  in  relatiou  to 
such  leases — the  infercucc  will  be  forced  upon  us  that  tithes  and 
feddal  tenures  of  church  lands  were  originally  connected  togetlier; 
lad  that  the  subsequent  extension  ot  the  system  of   tithes  to    all 
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Christian  persons  was  due  to  other  causes.  If  the  question  be  asked, 
why,  apart  from  the  aualogy  of  the  Levitieal  tithes,  a  tcuth  part 
should  ]iavc  been  Hxcd  upon  as  the  reut  of  lauds  held  oa  perpetual 
leases,  the  answer  will  probably  be  found  in  the  survival  of  Bomaa 
usages.  A  tenth  of  the  produee  was  the  ordinary  "  tributum  soli" 
in  the  Itomau  provinces :  and  tticro  is  both  antecedent  probability 
and  sullicient  evidence  in  favour  of  the  contcntioa  of  French  jurists, 
that  this,  among  other  parts  uf  tlio  Komau  system  of  laud  tenure, 
survived  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  both  Gaul  and  Spain.  In  certain 
cosca,  somr^  writers  hare  thought  in  all  cases,  lands  held  in  fief  were 
subject  to  a  payment  of  a  tenth  to  the  kiuf,',  as  over-lord :  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  tlie  seventh  century,  tenths  are  mentioned  among  the 
conditions  under  which  land  was  held  by  private  tenants  in  the  land 
laws  of  the  Gothic  King  Reltesvinlh;  and  even  a  ccntxiry  later,  tenths 
{i.e.,  rcnt-ohargca  of  a  tenth)  arc  co-ordinated  with  lands  as  property 
with  which  a  church  might  be  endowed.  That  the  Levitieal  analogy 
vas  either  felt  or  urged  as  a  strong  motive  for  the  payment  of  a 
tenth  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  is  rendered  ^ 
improbable  by  the  fact  of  the  almost  total  absence  of  references  tpB 
it.  This  absence  is  more  conepicuous  than  elsewhere  in  the  great 
colloction  of  dissertations,  old  and  uew,  genuine  and  spurious,  which  ^ 
is  known  as  the  pseudo-Isidoriau  decretals.  The  author  of  thatfl 
collection  passed  the  whole  Church  system  under  review.  lie  put 
together  not  only  all  that  he  could  gather,  but  all  that  he  thought 
it  neccMary  to  invent,  in  support  of  both  current,  and  nascent,  and 
desired  institutions.  The  analogy  of  the  Old  Testament  was  broufrht 
in  without  slint  wherever  some  vague  resemblance  of  circumstances, 
or  some  faint  consonnnce  of  words,  stniek  the  fancy  of  tlio  writer. 
But  neither  of  tithes  nor  of  the  arguments  from  thn  Levitieal  law, 
on  which  in  later  times  the  payment  of  tithes  has  been  made  to  rest,^ 
is  there  any  mention  whatever.  ^| 

But  .15  in  the  case  of  other  Christian  institutions  which  were 
designated  by  names  found  also  in  the  Old  Testament,  this  Caro- 
lingian  institution  of  tithes  came  gradually  to  be  identified  with  the 
tithes  of  the  Leviticol  law,  and  the  payment  of  them  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  duty  incumbent  upon  all  Cliristian  men.  The  change 
was  part  of  that  great  revolution  which  in  the  course  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  passed  over  Western  Christendom,  and  which  finally 
changed  the  institutions  of  the  earlier  ccntiivtes  into  an  elaborate 
reconstruction  uf  that  which  they  had  been  designed  to  supersede. 
The  rcktions  bctM'cen  Church  and  State  were  those  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings,  the  Church  oHicera  became  priests  and  Lev*itcs, 
the  churclies  became  temples  with  a  daily  sacrifice,  and  the  ancient 
freewill  offerings  became  the  minutely  calculated  tilhra  of  the  Lcvitica' 
]aw.     Of  each  of  these  changes  isolated  instances  may  be  found 
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{■receding  centuries  :  the  tendcucy  to  malte  CkTi«tianity  tlie  counter^ 
part  uid  antitype  of  Judaism,  has  never  becu  aliscnt  from  its  hiRtory ; 
but  the  coini)lete  triumph  of  that  teudcncy^  aud  CMpccialiy  its  triumph 
in  this  matter  of  tithes,  belongs  in  Teutonic  Kurope  to  the  ]K)sI> 
Carolingiau  period,  and  in  our  own  country,  iu  spite  of  the  more 
than  questionable  authority  of  the  Lcgatinc  Synods,  to  tlie  timee  of 
the  later  pre-Norman  kings. 

The  growth  of  this  view  of  the  nature  of  the  obligation  to  pay 
tithes  had  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  conception  of  the  purposes 
to  which  they  shonld  \ye  devoted.  "W'hatcvcr  points  of  uncertainty 
may  still  exist  as  to  the  history  of  their  enactment,  tltc  purposes  to 
which  they  were  to  be  devoted  are  so  clearly  stated  as  to  be  heyoud 
<]uestioD.  Not  once  or  twice  only,  and  not  within  a  narrow  area  of 
either  time  or  place,  but  repeatedly  for  several  ccuturics,  aud  iu 
almiNtt  all  decrees  or  eihoriatiuns  iu  which  tithes  are  meutiouud,  the 
nUe  was  Laid  doMu  that,  like  uU  utber  olTcrin^  to  the  Churcli,  they 
were  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  not  ouly  uf  the  clergy  but  of 
tkc  poor.  Unlike  the  Lc^itical  tithes,.  whiuL  vero  expressly  g'ivcu 
to  the  Lcvitea  "  for  their  serTico  which  they  serrc,  even  the  flcrvice 
of  the  tabeniacle  uf  the  cungregatiou'"  (Niitnb.  18,  21),  the  tithes 
vhidi  were  [laid  to  the  Christiau  Churches  weru  designed,  in  part  at 
Imt,  for  the  larger  purposes  of  Christian  charity.  Tlic  legal  enact* 
ineots  which  enforced  their  payment  also  laid  down  rules  for  their 
employment  They  were  to  bo  divided  according  to  a  definite  propor- 
tion. The  particular  proportion  varied  according  to  circumstauoea: 
sonetiiiiei  four  parts  were  recognized,  one  to  the  fabric  of 'the  church, 
one  to  the  hbbop,  one  to  the  clergy,  and  one  to  the  poor :  sometimes 
tkoe  was  an  omission  of  one  or  other  or  both  of  the  two  tirst  of  these 
puti ;  but  whatever  basis  of  division  was  adopted,  the  share  of  the  poor 
WW  liitiicT  omitted,  and  it  was  always  equal  to  that  of  the  clergy.  The 
lilhes  tliua  fultilled  the  purposes  partly  of  a  "  chorch-ratc."  partly  of  a 
por-rste,  aud  partly  of  a  "  susteutatiou  fund."  It  was  probably  to 
Otis  fact  more  than  to  anything  else  that  they  owed  the  rapidity  of 
iltcir  extension  and  the  permanence  of  their  life.  They  were  rooted  iu 
tW  Dcceenties  of  contemporary  society,  The  exigencies  of  the  eighth 
totiifT,  which  had  rendered  imperative  the  leasing  of  church  lauds, 
VCn  succeeded  by  the  cxigeucies  of  the  uiuth  century,  which  required 
a  ODiutdenble  provision  for  the  iucreasiog  numbers  of  the  poor. 
Bat  ibe  growth  and  endowment  on  a  large  scale  of  special  institu- 
tioBa,  "  senodochia,"  or  "  hospitals,''  for  poor  relief,  and  ^the  diversion 
cf  tiliHe,  which  wai  also  on  a  large  scale,  from  churches  to  monas- 
tuiu  sad  to  laymen,  made  room  fur  the  lafereocc  which  was  dcrivetl 
froB  tJic  analogy  of  their  ancient  counterpart,  tbat  they  ^vcro  intended 
lor  the  tupport  not  of  the  poor  bnt  of  the  clergy.  The  mora  tlic 
fine  right  of  tithes  came  to  be  tusisted  on,  the  more  did  the  clergy 
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come  to  regard  tliecn  not  as  trust  funds  to  be  admiQistered  for  the 
benefit  of  their  flocks,  but  at  private  profesaional  iacotue :  and  in 
our  own  coaatrr,  at  any  rate,  the  State  has  long  been  compeUed  U> 
supplj  the  place  of  this  original  poor>fund  by  independent,  and 
often  onerous,  taxati^ja.  ^ 

It    will   appear   from  this   brief   sketch    that    tithes  are  not   of" 
purely  ecclesiastical  origin.     They  grew  out  of  a  necessity  of  State, 
within  the  Fraukish  domain,  at  an  important  period  of  Knropean 
liistory.     They  were  a  compromise  between  the  unlimited  holding  of 
lands  by  ecclesiastical  cor]K)rations  and  the  resumption,  or  if  the  term 
be  preferred,  confiscation,  of  such  lands  by  the  State.     They  also  in 
many  cases  pcr^ictuatc  the  fact  that  land  used  to  be  held  in  limited 
ownership  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  ordinarily  aup|X]sed,  and  that 
the  reutcliargo  upon  land  to  held  was  somctioics  made  over    to   a 
church.     From  their  wider  extension  to  all  holdcrn  of  land,  whether 
originally  church  land  or  not,  and  wbctlier  the  land  was  or  was  not 
subject  to  a  tranaforablu  rcntehargc,  it  may  be  q^ucstioucd  whether 
the  Church,  from  its  own  point  of  view,  has  not  lost  more  than  it 
Las  gained.     Fur  the  fixing  of  a  definite  amount  of  ofTcring  tended 
to  check   the   free  flow  of  liberality.      It  substituted  a  tax  fur  a  gift, 
and  in  duiug  so  it  quenched  the  spirit  of  which  it  ehoukl  have  been 
the  ofTspriug.     And   from  the  appropriation  to  the  clergy  of  that 
■which  was  originally  intended  to  be  divided  between  the  clerpy  and 
the  poor,  the  Church  has  probably  been  a  loser  in  a  far  more  scrion* 
•way.     For  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  great  almoner,  the  central  source 
from  which  the  waters  of  charity  were  dispensed,  as  in  its  early  ages, 
to  tlic  sick,  and  the  friendless,  and  the  poor.     Ifospitals,  in6rmaric9, 
and  poor-liouscs   have  passed    for   the  most   part   from   her  hands. 
private   individuals  and   voluntary   societies,  State   institutions   and 
municipal  corporations,    almost  all   of  them   outside    the   apecially 
ecclesiastical  orgauization,  do  the  work  which  the  Christian  churches, 
m  such,  once  set  themselves  to  do,  and  for  which  tithes  and  other 
offerings   supplied   the   material   means.     To   limit  tithes    to   their  h 
original  area,   or   to  recall   them  to  their  original    purpose,   is  a»^ 
impossible  as  to  roll  back  any  other  tide  of  history,  and  to  reproduce    -t 
with  atl  its  clrcu Distances  a  bygone  century.     But  the  Church  of  "3 
modern  times  will  be  wise  in  time,  aud  especially  wise  in  face  of  the  ^ 
vast   hostile  population  which  has  grown  up  round  its  walls,  if  it 
learns  to  depend  less  and  less  upon  that  n'hich,  however  innocent  its 
origin,  is  now  only  a  syatcm  of  compulsory  taxation,  aud  more  anc 
more  upon  the  memory  and  the  practice  of  that  carlii-r  timo  when.^^ 
with  DO  other  material  aid  than  the  free  offerings  of  its  members^^ 
it  humanized  and  Christianized  u  heathen  world. 

Edwin  IIjltcd.     ^| 
^ 
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IT  was  a  night  in  spring,  tvo  friends  vho  liad  been  spending 
the  evening  with  me  were  leaving  mc,  and  I  came  down  with 
tlicm  to  the  bouse-door  to  watch  their  de{>artuxc.  As  tlic;  went  a 
ttn^booring  church  clock  struck  the  half-hour  after  eleven  ;  it  wu 
u  e«rlf  hour  to  hreak  up  at,  but  one  of  my  fricuils  waa  niarrial— 
lie  bad  not  so  "  married  a  wife"  that  therefore  be  could  not  com^ 
^t  he  bad  married  a  wife  and  therefore  he  must  go  early.  Ilia 
dttennined  departure  took  away  in  ita  train  the  other  friend,  who 
ittned  to  carry  alxiut  with  bim  a  dim  aruma  as  of  approaebing 
iiii|itial3,  tbougb  I  do  not  remember  the  grounds  on  which  I  make 
the  aocuaation  against  him.  I  watched  tlicm  off  and  waT»l  my 
bod  to  ihem  as  tbcy  turned  the  comer  of  the  street,  and  then  fur 
>  few  minutes  I  stood  still  on  the  doontep  looking  oat  into  the 
nn^iacas  of  the  night. 

[t  was  not  a  warm  nigbt|  and  yet  there  was  a  faiigntng  deiDCDt 
of  >altriiK»s  in  iu  coostitotion  :  a  kind  of  stcatny,  qaitkAtnuHttd 
nfocous  quality,  auggesting  that  winter  coaht  not  hare  it  all  hi* 
fl«B  way  even  in  London.  Bat  be  bad  cnoagb  of  bis  way  to  naJcc 
fee  MOD  glad  to  shot  the  boMC-door^  and  go  beck  with  a  sbircr  to 
■t  by  the  fire  in  my  worbiog'roooL  Tbc  fire  b«J  soow  IKc  left  bi 
it  jet,  and  a  fire  t^-  wbicfa  ooe  h**  woritcd  all  day,  and  tat  coxJIy 
ill  the  erewD^  is  »o  eompenKMatile  e  cnatsre  iJkat  H  aeeva  to 
iwilo|i  fay  tbc  day's  end  tose  «crt  of  right  orer  odc,  sad  I,  for  ooe, 
4»  aat  like  bo  Ua^e  h  to  die  ia  aDtitade,  fast  km  ralker  to  sit  by  it 
«U«  it  Cadca  tato  dariacH^  nd,  ae  it  verr,  to  deac  lAi  eyes  for  it 
BaiiB  loo— fer  X  am  not  ashaard  to  cws  ifcat  aij  notirei  me  ansed 
— «e  so  to  bed  eariier  thsa  ooc's  voat  baa  abo^  it  a  favour  of 
ihdiiau  tp  itehwaafwrtaeaaietfarthiatJtfj  heuli 
it  immh  of 
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So  I  sat  by  my  sinking;  fire  for  somrthic^  like  half  an  Iinur,  and 
let  my  thoughts  take  mo  where  tlicy  wouM,  and  that  was  into 
neither  very  pleasant  nor  very  profitahlc  places.  Then  the  church 
clock  interrupted  my  train  of  thought  by  striking  out  loudly  again, 
and  I  took  out  my  watch  hurriedly^  for  1  had  forgotten  what  time 
it  was,  and  I  hate  to  Hstcn  and  count  white  a  clock  strikes  a  great 
many  strokes.  For  there  is  a  nightmare  of  a  story  in  my  hcnd  of 
a  man  who  was  to  be  execoted  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  who  had  many, 
many  prayers  to  make  and  thoughts  to  thick  before  he  could  be  fit 
for  death,  and  who  slept  for  a  while  and  was  wakened  by  a  little 
clock  striking  very  quietly,  and  who  said  to  himself,  "  It  is  only  six, 
or  perhaps  seven."  and  tlien  listened  while  the  clock  struck  six,  and 
then  seven  tstrukcs,  and  still  went  on,  and  who  felt  in  a  dreadful 
despair  that  all  the  streugtb  in  his  body  could  not  delay  the  mcumng 
of  that  little  cluck  ;  aud  it  went  on  uutd  the  twelfth  stroke,  and 
then  there  came  footsteps  to  his  door. 

While  the  clock  was  still  striking,  I  felt  by  a  small  diminution  of 
light  that  something  was  happening  to  my  i»oIitary  tallow  candle,  for 
the  careless  resources  of  lonely  housekeeping  had  left  me  with  only 
a  tallow  candle  that  night,  much  to  my  disgust^  as  I  had  my  friends 
to  entertain.  I  looked  fit  the  caudle,  and  saw  that  n  prodigious 
length  of  blackened  wick  had  accumulated  and  was  falling  over  in 
my  direction,  and  I  watched  it  as  it  slowly  fell,  and  as  it  fell  it 
grew,  and  grew  beyond  the  manner  of  wicks,  and  hceaine  at  first  a 
leg,  and  then  gradually  a  whole  hiack-clad  figure  stepping  somehow 
out  of  the  candle,  and  becoming  the  »ia;  of  life  and  advancing 
towards  me. 

lie — for  the  figure  was  mascwlinc — did  not  touch  me  nor  speak  to 
me,  but  walked  the  little  way  to  the  fireplace  and  leaned  against  tlisfl 
chimncy-picce,  looking  downwards  at  the  fire,  and  putting  up  one  foot 
on  the  fender  as  if  to  warm  it.     Tie  was  mufilcd  iu  a  eloak,  aud  the 
foot  in  question  had  on  it  a  tall  riding-boot  extending  high  up  the  leg. 
The  leg,  as  I  could   see  it,  outlined  on  one  side  by  fire  and  on  the 
other  by  candle-light,  was  well  shaped  enough,  but  the  foot  seemed.^ 
to  have   a  deformity  similar  to  Lord  Byron's.     I  looked  up  at  hiafl 
face,  and    that   did    not    carry  out   the  uotion    that   the   foot  had 
suggested,  though  I  seemed  to  recoguixe  it  without  having  ever  seeu 
it  before,  as  I  might  have  Lord  Byron's.      For  it  was  a  face  the  like 
of  which  I  had  often  sketched,  csppcially  vi^  I  now  saw  it  in  profile; 
and  1  knew  well  enough  whom  1  had  meant  the  skctehea   to  reprc-  ^ 
acnt,  and  judged  hy  a  satirical   glitter  in   the   eye  (that  I  shonldfl 
have  added   to  my  sketches  if  I  had  had  the  skill),  that  it  was  he 
indeed.  ^ 

He  had,  I  also  fancied,  a  kind  of  a  rcsemblauee  to  myself,  that  xfl 
could  not  help  feeling  was  uncomfortable.    I  thought  that  he  seemed 
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to  WMh  mc  to  commcaoe  a  conve«atiou  with  liim,  and  so  I  rcfraiucd 
ftora  makiog  any  ackQowl(;dgincut  of  ins  prestncc,  for  I  did  not 
■wwit  Ijim  and  I  was  uot  afraid  i>f'  him,  and  beiug^,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  evening,  m  a  rather  bad  temper,  1  bad  a  stolid 
HetcrmiDattoa  uot  to  let  myseli'  bo  oat-starcd  or  out-devllicd  by 
bim. 

So  we  mi^iutiiiiied  our  relative  positions  and  looked  at  oao  another 
qoictly  for  a  cuusidcralile  time.  1  did  not  know  if  he  could  address 
me  without  ray  speaking  to  him  first,  and  I  thought  that  if  he  did 
be  would  have  to  address  me  oa  "  mortal,"  and  say  sumcihing  ia 
Kiui5  Cambyscs'  vein  that  I  should  be  able  to  laugh  at  him  for. 

This   idea  amused  mc   ao   much   that  I   felt  my  ill-humour  was 
ncUing  away  under  its  influence,  and  that  I  was  beginning  to  smilo 
rAt  him  sardonically — nay,  satanically — and  it  flashed  across  me  that 
uy  expression  must  he  becoming  exceedingly  like  lii*  own. 

At  last,  quite  suddenly,  he  burst  out  into  a  long  Rt  of  laughter 
and  offered  his  hand  to  me,  and  I  took  it  at  once,  and  then  we  began 
to  talk  easily.  I  cannot  tell  who  spoke  the  first,  neither  can  I 
reproduce  his  words,  for  I  do  not  remember  tbcm  precisely,  and  I 
•houtd  do  him  an  injustice  (and  wc  are  proverbially  bound  to  give 
Iiiin  his  due],  for  he  spoke  well.  His  voice  and  utterance  1  can  best 
describe  by  saying  that,  if  I  had  to  plead  with  a  woman  for  pity,  I 
ibould  wish  to  have  just  shcIl  a  voice  as  his  to  do  it  with.  lie  boro 
tlic  burden  of  the  coaversation  and  I  iuterspcrscd  common- places. 
He  said  that  he  was  passing  that  way,  he  did  not  particularize  bow, 
md  saw  that  1  was  lonely,  and  being  alone  himself,  ho  felt  moved  to 
join  me.  He  added  that  he  thought  that  to-night  our  moods  were 
mticb  in  sympathy,  at  which  I  made  the  ULO»t  hospitable  endeavours 
to  appear  pleased.  There  was  the  least  touch  of  diflidcnee  about  his 
oumer  that  mado  it  seem  possildo  that  at  this  point  lie  might 
intiwluec  a  document  to  be  signed  by  me  with  ink  of  my  own 
manuracturc,  but  if  he  bad  any  snch  intentions  he  refrained. 

lie  went  on  to  say,  "  Though  wc  start  from  different  points,  and 
»ork  towards  different  goals,  your  line  of  action  and  mino  often  lie 
pmllel.  For  yon,  with  the  best  of  intentions — and  1  give  yon  full 
credit  for  them— do  much  mischief  to  others  and  get  yourself  into 
piniir  of  trouble,  and  I,  with  the  worst  intentions  in  the  world,  at 
least  in  the  world  no  one  will  allow  mc  anything  Inciter  tiian  that, 
oot  nufrrquently  do  a  good  deal  of  absolute  good."  I  could  not 
make  much  of  tlu!,  but  1  k-t  him  go  on  in  the  same  strain  to  fiud  out 
wfiat  he  wanted,  for  he  was  far  from  tiresome  to  listen  to.         • 

All  be  wauted  was,  it  seemed,  that  I  should  come  fur  a  ride  with 
liiro,  in  which  event  be  would  show  me  some — Jim. 

Rather  an  anti-elimax  this  seemed  after  the  serious  antecedent ; 
yet  tbrre  was  a  slight  pause  before  the  word  fun,  and  a  look  in  his 
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pye  as  it  was  pronounced,  that  settled  in  my  mind  that,  of  whatever 
natorc  it  might  be,  it  would  nut  be  like  any  of  the  things  that  the 
world  calls  by  that  name.  And  though  1  was  ou  the  high-road  to 
sleep  when  he  arrived,  his  arrival  had  made  me  thoroHghly  walccful, 
and  as  1  did  not  care  greatly  to  go  to  bed  with  the  iirospect  of  a 
aleeple«s  night  before  me,  or  to  seuJ  him  away  aad  hax'C  iny  loiidiness 
thruat  ia  my  face  a  second  time  that  ereuing  by  bis  departure,  I 
consented. 

AVe  rose  to  go;  I  left  the  candle  huniiiig,  for  I  had  a  uotion  that 
Roiucthing  might  liappcii  to  him  if  Z  put  it  out  without  consulting 
him,  anil  1  did  not  waut  anything  to  happen  to  him,  hh  he  nas 
jirobably  ilien  iu  bis  plcaHantcst  form.  Also  there  would  be  an 
absurdity  about  meiitioniug  hia  singular  method  of  ap|K^ariiig,  wlien 
there  be  stood,  looking  so  rauch  like  any  one  else.  1  felt  sure  that, 
if  I  did  refer  to  it,  he  would  say  that  he  had  come  in  at  the  door  and 
that  1  had  not  heard  him  knock,  and  bad  probably  been  drinking  (as 
I  had). 

So  we  left  the  candle,  and  I  locked  the  door  and  followed  him 
downstairs,  feeling  just  a  little  uncomfortable  in  the  darkest  parts  of 
the  pas'iai.'e,  and  much  rcaniiurcd  whcu  he  issued  out  into  the  lamp- 
light nlth  no  perceptible  alteration  iu  his  appearuiiee. 

"We  walked  a  few  steps  down  the  street  together,  and  then  crossed 
it  to  where  two  horses  were  standing  tethered  by  the  bridles  to  some 
I'atliDi:^.  Tbeir  well-dressed  coats  slioDe  in  the  lanipliglit,  and  made 
them  look  like  new-cast  statues  of  bronze.  Tbey  both  stood  reiy 
atill,  except  for  a  way  I  noticed  tlicy  had  of  lifting  continually  each 
hoof  in  succession  as  though  the  ground  they  stood  ou  was  scorching 
their  feet.  This  action,  together  with  their  drawing  now  and  theu  a 
deep  breath  with  a  c>ound  surprisingly  like  a  huniaa  sigh,  made  mc 
not  astonished  that  my  companion  should  assist  mc  to  mount  with 
some  caution^  adjusting  the  stirrup-leathers  for  mc,  and  holding  the 
steed's  head  until  I  was  well  settled  in  the  saddle.  His  face  \rnsvpry 
visible  to  me  as  he  stood  iu  the  full  light  of  one  of  tbc  street  lamps ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  bitterness  that  had  certainly  shaped  some  of  its 
lines,  I  roiild  not  help  liking  it.  One  conid  sec  that  lie  gave  his 
whole  mind  to  »hat  ho  was  about  vi\tho\ii  arritre-peH»<'e,  and  that  is, 
L  think,  the  sign  of  a  man  of  whom  it  is  possible  to  make  a  friend. 

I  began  to  look  forward  to  the  journey,  during  which  I  should 
make  his  more  intimate  acqnaint.ince,  with  a  kind  of  lazy  pleasure 
that  the  singularity  of  his  intrusion  had  thrown  all  the  burdeu  of 
guiding  the  conversation  on  to  his  shoulders. 

When  he  too  was  mounted  we  started  otF  together  at  a  great  pace, 
clattering  over  the  stones  of  the  deserted  streets.  It  was  not  long 
before  we  were  into  those  more  crowded  parts  of  the  city  where  a 
kind  of  midnight  fair   is  held   by   the  light   of    guttering    tallov 
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candles  and  flaring  petroleum  tanipa.  ]2veD  here  vc  dashed  aloDg 
at  the  same  speed  ;  aud  yct^  though  nobody  seemed  to  notice  us,  wc 
seemed  to  disturb  nobody.  There  vriu  something  uncanny  in  the 
skill  with  which  \,  at  other  times  the  moat  wretched  of  horsemen, 
could  guide  the  mettled  creature  I  Mas  riding  through  the  surging 
aad  shouting  human  labyrinth. 

Wc  were  soon  clear  of  that  |)art  of  the  city,  and  I  breathed  more 

freely  when   wc  were  out  of  the  crowd  and  on  a  deadly  dull  and 

almoKt  deserted  suburban   road,  where   there   was   no   difficulty  in 

atoiding   the  occasional  late  foot-passenger.     On   we  went  ns  fast 

•3  fakt   couhl   be,  and  yet   with  such  measured  rcgnlarity   that  I 

fell  into  a  hind  of   maxed  trance  for  a  while,  listening  to  the  sound 

of  my  horse's  hoofs,  and  wondering  whether  it  was  n  great  sum  of 

Bioney  that  I   was  counting  out   by   handfuls  of  four,  or  only  the 

dripping  «f  the  roof  of  my  house  after  a  great  storm.    "What  brought 

ne  fully  to  myself  again  was  the  cold  breeze  that  sprung  up  as  the 

full  moou  ruse,  aud  when  wc  were  well  away  from  the  city.      The 

iky  all   round   was  dark-grey   blue   witliout  stai-a,  aud  clouds  were 

crerywhcre  moving  rapidly  with  the  wind.     The  moon  was  shining 

clearly,  aud  wc  were  gallupiiig  an  between  dark  hedges  that  seemed 

to  (lance  up  and  down  on  each   Bide  of  wi,  while  the  road  gleamed 

vkitc  below  us,  and  could  be  seen  dimly  white  ahead  of  us  going  up 

liill  and  down  dale. 

But  not  thinking  much  of  moon,  or  road,  or  clouds,  I  gazed  with 
tntense  curiosity  at  my  companion.  The  whole  situation  was  so  new 
and  strange  after  my  work-a-day  life,  where  cverj'thing  that  hap- 
pefted  every  day  was  the  same  as  something  that  had  happened 
Ubte,  and  where  even  the  most  interesting  people  I  knew  had  told 
ae  Marly  all  of  the  interesting  things  that  they  would  or  could  ever 
ttll  me,  and  where  only  a  spark  or  two  of  really  enthralling  iutci-cst 
got  ever  struck  out  between  the  flinty  world  and  the  unskilfully  held 
Mttl  Dith  which  one  strove  to  shape  it.  And  he  was  quite  new  to 
Be,  and  possibly  full  of  helpful  information  ;  for  though  1  followed 
his  leading  I  bad  not  surrendered  my  will  to  liis — I  would  only  take 
whit  I  wanted  from  what  he  seemed  disposed  to  give,  and  put  it  to  my 
0*0  uses.  His  (ace  and  appearance  varied  so  under  different  aspects 
tbit  it  would  be  hopeless  to  try  to  describe  him,  the  suggestion  of 
alikenras  in  him  to  myself  had  been,  1  now  thought,  a  foolish  dela- 
aoB  on  my  part;  there  was  pre-eminent  in  the  expression  of  his  face 
a  freedom  from  perplexity,  or  from  even  the  possibility  of  being 
poplcxed,  to  that  I  greatly  envied  him. 

On  the  road  the  noise  of  our  riding  was  too  lond  for  eonvrrsation, 
but  presently — 1  have  not  the  slightest  conception  how  long  after  wc 
b«l  started— -we  turned  from  the  highway  and  began  riding  over 
tu^  ilopea^  io  the  direction  of  the  sea,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 
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V^c  slackened  pace  a  little,  and  riding  close  togctLcr  began  to 
talk  at  oucc.  1  spoke  ilrst^  driving  straight  at  the  question  that  iraa 
puzxlijig  me,  but  l>egtnuiug  aud  breukiug  off  iu  my  eeuteucc  half  k 
dozen  tiuics^  uutil  he  uuswered  the  thought  that  was  iu  my  head* 
rather  thau  uitytbiug  that  I  had  clearly  expressed.  1  irauted  to  say : 
"  Are  you  reaUy  the  priucc  aud  source  of  evil  and  misery  iu  the  world, 
and  if  you  are,  wliat  pleasure,  in  Ueaveu's  uame,  can  it  bo  to  you, 
and  once  more — what  do  you  want  with  mo?"  Ho  answered  some- 
thing like  this  : — 

"Call  what  the  world  calls  temptation,  siu,  misery,  and  aspiration, 
by  the  one  mime  uf  )iaiii,  and  that  is  the  clement  in  which  I  live 
aud  work.  1  did  nut  hegiu  it  nor  add  one  atom  tu  itj  and  1  cannot 
diminish  it:  there  was,  h,  will  be,  nlwnys  the  same  amount  of  pain 
in  the  world,  just  as  there  always  is  the  same  amount  of  water; 
yon  cannot — to  follow  out  my  image — add  to  or  lessen  that,  though 
you  may  aometimes  dry  your  own  coat  or  ponr  a  bucket  of  water 
over  your  neighbour.  Do  1  like  it?  I  do  not,  as  thoae  I  deal  with 
always  do,  spend  my  time  in  thinking  whether  I  like  what  must  be. 
How  can  I  tell?  AVhatcvcr  one's  hand  may  be,  all  the  cards  arc 
dealt  out,  and  there  arc  only  four  aces  in  a  pack;  besides,  one  can 
like  everything  from  »omc  level  of  view.  ISut  how  few  cau  1  persuade 
to  look  for  the  level  that  their  life  should  have  1  I  say  to  one,  '  My 
friend,  the  dcL-pcst  and  darkest  hollow  in  youi"  life,  where  the  block 
Tapours  gather  and  whence  they  rise  to  spread  everywhere,  is  some 
passionate  aspiration  never  to  be  fulfilled.  "Well  thcu,  let  that  stay 
where  it  is,  be  patient  and  humble  (it  is  both  wise  and  selfish  to  be 
ao),  and  sink  the  rest  of  your  life  until  the  lowest  point  of  that  valley 
is  the  sommit  of  a  mountain,  antl  from  where  you  now  are  it  is  a  great 
thing  even  to  have  aspired  so  passionately  to  so  much  ;  and  the  ful- 
filment of  your  desire,  which  was  out  of  your  reach  even  when 
the  top  of  your  mountain  was  the  depth  of  a  valley,  is  now  safely 
TPmote  in  the  sky  beyond  grieving  for,  aa  one  cannot  seriously  cry 
for  the  moon.  It  is  hard,  may  be,  but  the  hard  things  in  life  arc  its 
bones  and  give  it  most  of  its  sliapc,  and  one  cati  always  die,  and 
Tirarly  always  one  can  live.  But  who  listens  to  this,  for  I  mnst  tell 
all  the  other  possibilities  and  all  their  consequences,  though  1  .suggest 
nothing  and  tempt  to  nothing;  and  the  impatient  hearer  snatches  at 
the  cause  and  pleads  my  temptation  when  the  effect,  surely  foretold 
but  unregarded,  follows;  while  the  godly  hearer  treats  my  exposition 
■with  an  arrogant  rudeness,  and  wheu  I  have  courteously  withdrawn 
and  left  him  in  the  hopeless  safety  with  which  stupidity  environs  the 
stupid,  makes  a  bland  fugue  to  himself  uf  '  I  have  resisted  him  aud 
lie  has  fled  from  me.'  If  it  were  iu  me  to  waste  time  iu  thought 
without  effect,  I  shonld  woudcr  that  mankind  hciiig  what  they  arc, 
any  one  of  them  should  ever  care  to  love  or  to  hate  another.      1  said 
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once, '  Ye  sliall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  eril/  and  a  momentous 
crent  followed  the  spcecb.  If  the  god-like  gain  does  not  nearly 
conn torbala lice  the  knowledge  of  evil,  of  pain,  am  I — not  responsible, 
for  if  the  universe  holds  one  fully  responsible  being  it  holds  no  njorc — 
but  untrutbfut?  Does  not  the  pain  follow  the  ignorance  bestowed 
on  man  from  other  hands  than,  mine  ?  Yet  from  me,  not  a&ie  to 
speak  anything  but  the  naked  truth,  uor  any  less  thau  the  whole  of 
it,  hare  mankind  constructed  all  the  lies  they  have  ever  told  and 
have  named  me  the  father  of  them." 

As  he  spoive  in  this  n^ar,  and  as  the  sea-air  bleir  fresher  on  our 
faces,  and  the  horses  galloped  together,  keeping  time  like  musicioas, 
and  as  I  watched  his  face  which  emphasised  each  sentence  he  uttered, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  clearer  light  was  shod  on  my  lifc^  as  if  it  might  be 
for  the  future  not  such  a  mistake  as  it  had  been ;  that  the  pain  in  it 
might  be  suffered  for  those  for  whom  it  is  the  deepest  pleasure  to 
suBer  pain.  But  whcu  ho  paused  fur  me  to  reply,  I  felt  ng;uu  the 
clothing  of  (lesh  ntul  blood  I  had  to  wear,  and  its  inevitable  ignorance 
and  inconsistency — inovituble,  and  therefore  for  it,  riffht,  and  which 
'lie  could  not  understand,  tbuugti  he  understood  both  the  devotiou 
and  tlic  misery  of  humanity. 

I  felt  thia  with  a  gush  of  pity,  for  it  clouded  the  possibility  of 
intercourse,  and  seemed  to  chauge  him  even  then  and  there  Jrom 
something  like  an  augd  of  light  to  the  mocker  and  the  binckcued 
aatyr  that  the  iucousisteucy  of  our  nature  has  mnde  him.  He 
seemed  for  the  time  less  couatious  than  I  of  the  chnuge  in  him,  for 
he  waited  some  moments  after  I  had  given  up  all  idea  of  possible 
answer,  and  thrn  he  suddenly  struck  his  horse  with  the  end  of  the 
reius,  threw  his  head  up,  and  l>cgati  to  sing  iu  other  tones  than  those 
he  had  used  hut  now  : — 


"  I  taxtay  Knrciinm  vhea  I  long  to  lungh 

I  shouli)  like  Ut  crnii  with  tW  iliuiil  from  the  p^'nt. 
From  under  a  marble  oouoCapli. 
With  crcry  blazon  tli«  virtuous  hAvo : 

A  hiit;i;  four-|«i»tei',  wliiire  ho  who  lay  id  it 
Might  uvenlccp  the  jwIgitioDt  tlay  in  it. 

**  How  I  would  chMcVI«  ander  the  itoaee 
To  hear  tfipm  reheanv  mv  B[iit>ph ; 
Sbaking  my  moat  n»|>cctable  l)oiiea 
WitJi  ui  un-Atiulinblii  •Atyr-lntiEh 
Tu  tliiiik,  '  Hon-  lio  lt«d  loo  wli>;n  he  hail  lirMih  !' 
When  Chey  sok-mnly  read  '  Hero  li«tli  in  deuth-' 

"  And  my  *  virtnooa  walk  u  a  haiband  and  nn,' 

Wbnt  saj'i  Deborah,  laid  ben:  long  since,  to  the  Tint  7 
And  two  [atiiiar  grnvr*.  tbt  scnnt  wnnl  whnyoon 
Namn  witfi  my  unrii«'  h«urt^  that  my  hvarb  hiiva  ourscHl  ? 
Ami  my  IJfp,  bm  "Tompontt*  I'  'J'ra-lalft. 
•SoW  !"  Hc-hft.    And  'Cbiute  !'  Ho-hn. 

*'  And  ttoaa  texta  of  Scripture.— t  camiot  iiiioto  them 
Leat  1  ajilit  ivy  coffin  b<«rtla  iu  glcc, 
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Letting  in  tlio  oow, — ftud  the  prig  who  wrot«  tbom 
An  inort  »pproim»t«  alt  to  me. 

Were  anjthiiJK'  1^-11  of  tlie  breath  of  nw  yet 
Th«  dog  would  bo  the  denth  of  mn  yvt. 

"To  see  too  the  solemn  farce  ])rDCMttl 

[n  which  I  huva  |ilay«il  to  such  loud  ajiplxiue! 
^o  haTUi,  you  kauw,  ii  vta  ttU  dociced, 
And  thi^  uiut  lillcd  tiji  h>-  \  grvAt  Kinit  CniiM. 
Vee  the  deatli'a  head,  witti  th«  Icaat  udo, 
Laughs  the  ImC  aud  the  luugest  too-" 

I  felt  bitter  pain  at  the  change  in  his  mood  and  mine,  but  in  tlie 
rhythm  uf  his  »oiig  there  was  sometbiug  like  the  effect  of  a  deadly 
opiate,  and  1  must  have  fallen  asleep  for  a  moment  at  ita  close,  for  I 
went  tlirough  with  a  dream  that  I  have  ofteu  dreamt  in  waking. 

A  dream  of  a  vivid  glimpse  of  battle  as  known  by  one  of  a  brokea 
army,  lying  just  where  he  had  been  thrown,  with  a  ferered  exulta- 
tion that  the  mere  pain  of  crushed  limbs  prevailed  over  the  agony  of 
defeat.  Dimly  around  him  was  the  blaxon  of  war,  so  unlike  all 
picture  or  description  of  it,  stow,  mechanical,  confused,  and  feet 
came  trampling  towards  this  one,  aud  his  heart  was  so  swollea  that 
it  seemed  to  press  itself  against  his  ribs  more  urgently  than  they 
could  give  it  room,  and  the  foot  of  a  victorious  foe  pressed  his  body> 
and  he  could  hardly  hear  or  sec;  but  he  knew  that  a  bright  blade 
was  poised,  and  a  (tnciition  asked  that  he  could  deny  with  a  clear 
soul  by  just  raising  \m  unwnundcd  arm  over  his  head,  leaving  the 
left  side  open.  And  then  the  blade  came  splendidly  down  between 
the  rilw,  sweet  and  cool,  into  the  labouring  heart,  and  he  laughed  to 
think  of  the  welling  blood  and  the  hideous  sight  left  to  the  conqueror, 
and  the  unutterable  peace  at  last  for  him. 

I  woke  up  with  a  shudder^  shook  off  uc  the  ncrre-thrilling  power 
of  the  tones  of  Lis  singing  voice,  and  fonud  a  change  in  the  scone 
about  me.  We  were  now  going  down  a  steep  rood  between  high 
banks  with  hedges  on  the  tops  of  them,  a  rough  road  of  stifl" 
clay,  mended  in  many  places  with  largo  pebbles,  watcr-ronndcd  and 
telling  that  the  sea  was  not  far  off.  Our  horses  went  on  swiftly 
and  rarefidly,  the  banks  seemed  to  rise  above  us  at  every  step,  and 
presently  we  came  out  between  tall  cliffs  on  to  a  shtogled  bay,  and 
the  sea  lay  stretched  out  before  us. 

The  moon  was  high  up  now  and  muffled  in  clouds,  and  there  were 
great  masses  of  dark  tiquid  shadow  about  the  rocks.  The  sea  was 
still,  and  on  it  out  to  the  left  there  was  a  faint  glow  as  of  the  reflec- 
tion of  much  dancing  light;  the  light  was  just  reflected,  too,  on 
some  of  the  lowest  misty  clouds. 

Our  horses  saw  it  as  soon  aa  we  did,  and  without  a  word  we  made 
off  for  the  left  hand  angle  of  the  bay,  they  sliding  and  seramblinf 
down  from  ridge  to  ridge  of  the  amphitheatre  that  the  xiavcs  had_ 

'%  out  of  the  grey  shingle,  and  1  amusing  myself  with  my  absurd^. 
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•ensc  of  Kcaritj  ia  doing  what  at  nny  oilier  time  vould  linvc  been 
fthrardly  insecure  for  me.  Down  to  the  aiiglc  of  the  buy  wc  came, 
tnd  as  the  rocks  were  unscaleablc  there,  wc  swam  our  horses  out  to 
wa  by  the  »idc  of  »  long  black  spit  of  rock  until  we  reached  a  point 
where  it  was  low  enoagh  for  us  to  get  U|X)n  it.  Tlierc  my  com- 
panion scrambled  ashore,  and  helped  me  to  make  a  laiuliiig  too,  and 
the  horses  went  away  the  way  they  had  come.  After  a  little  climb- 
ing ire  stood  looking  landwards  towards  a  dim  roadway  rather  than 
road  that  seemed  to  lead  up  to  some  point  among  tlic  cliflTti  where 
tlie  light  was. 

The  clouds  quite  covered  the  moon  nov,  and  made  it  very  dark, 

and  the  way  before  us  K^emed  auyhiing  bat  a  secure  one.    Suddenly 

my  companion  Icaucd  forward  and  whittled  nhrilly  into  the  darkness ; 

aad   1  saw   at   length   tJuil  a   ]iUo!>phoro scent   light   that   had   boon 

Weriug  over  one  cf  the  p<K»Is  in  tlic  clayey  soil  bad  recngniKcd  the 

nf^nal  and  was  coming  towarda  us.     It  obeyed   the  signal  distinctly^ 

bat  it  came  in   a  strangely  wayward   fashion,  soraetitncB  nio*-irig  to 

one  side  of  the  direct  path  to  go  and  brood  over  a  pool  of  water  that 

we  eoald  only  discern  when  the  dim  light  was  mirrored  in  it      It 

tMbaretl  much  like  a  pet  cat,  that  while  obeyiug  a  summons  from  an 

kcknowledgcd  fricud  makes  pauses  for  unnecessary  ablutioDjand  other 

sssertions  of  lil)crty  of  action.     It   arrived  at   last  about   our  foot, 

and  made  a  pause.     I  thought  I  could  distinguish  a  kind  of  weird 

childlike  form  or  face  in  the  midst  o(  it,  but  wheu   I   looked  at  it 

dircctlr,  it  twinkled  with  such  suddenness  and   brilliancv  that  I  had 

to  tarn  away  my  eyes.     j^Iy  companion  stcjopcd  and  whispered  Ui  it, 

ud  it  whistled  and  spultui^  in  reply.      He  looked  up  at  me  with  a 

imile,  and  said  :  "  I  am  aski^l  for  your  passport,  hut  X  eau  assure  it 

foryoa  without  asking  for  your  word  to  it."      "  What  is  it?"  said  I, 

nd  the  vill-o' 'the -wisp  now  moving  slowly  before  us  and   shedding 

Ui  light  steadily  on  the  path,  began  to  sing  as  if  in  reply  : 

"  A  litUs,  a  retjr  little  tan, 
A  littJ«  dnain«M  to  virtue's  ilin, 
A  touch  oC  lutora  to  tiuke  tu  kin 
Witli  Um  awitiest  kalf  of  the  wuriil  we  are  in, 
A  bttlo  ain. 

"  Dew  little  ma,  to  lisrd  to  Imts 
And  so  dear  that  to  qnit  yon  u>d  itukk*  70a  glt*ve 
l»  not  to  be  tboaclit  of,  >  >aint  nigtit  brlieae 
Wttb  yoa  in  Ue  Beert  into  Uotui  to  wio  —  , 

Hear  little  sin  ! 

•*r(Mrlittl*n>).  wttiitbs<UUIik«(MS> 
Aad  juac  tiw  tea«iii&  tuaaoBe  cnM 

Of  a  cLiU  thai  b^  in  the  Mtrfcci-pbttv 
Aad  with  harfUr  a  butt  of  tlw  dtra  willib>— 
FMrfittbnn! 

•*  Litlfe  dainty  tin,  with  th«  <l*littta  taste 
CM  a  ftlmiler  lady  whoa*  axiiQinta  want 
la  aaitht  orer  aor  utdaT'laoetl ; 
Whaae  apparel  ia  Mat  m  a  atv-wMAt  pin— 
Utdr  duaty  wm  • 
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*'  Tiny  iiin,  wfiit  atAivs  tlie  good  books  tcU 
Of  you  !  Yut  wc  iiciard  joii,  we  cheri^  you  »dl; 
For  even  of  tiich  is  tho  Kingdom  of  Iloll: 
And  tli«  devil,  our  iiiMstcr,  liu  biitcd  kii  ^a 
Wltli  the  tiniett  sId.'' 

As  the  will-o^ the- wisp  finished  his  song  the  moon  broke 
the  clouds  again,  attracting  my  atteuttoti  Rod  makiiig  me  suddeDl/ 
TTondcr  if  I  were  becomiug  mad,  that  1  thought  so  continualiy  about 
the  maoD.  \Vc  had  done  a  long  scramble  now,  aud  were  hi^h  ap 
the  cliffs  and  oearj  I  could  see,  to  the  light  that  waa  our  destination. 
The  vaj"  waa  plain  and  even  enough,  so  my  compaoiou  dismissed  our 
flickering  torchbtarcr,  and  he  bir.zed  up  and  started  off  gliding  in  a 
swift  xigzag  down  the  hill,  taKing  every  puddle  in  his  v:xy  and 
sweeping  over  its  gleaming  aurface  with  an  exulting  swishj  nntil  he 
reached  hia  stagnant  birthplace,  and  hung  there  again  almost 
motionless.  • 

We  went  on  oiir  wavj  and  my  fellow-traveller  began  to  talk  agaia 
in  a  mood  that  might  be  cither  earnest  or  jesting. 

"  Tlic  strangest  thing  about  you  all,"  he  said,  "  is  that,  thoDgb 
you  are  deeply  scientific  and  striving  tol>emorc  so  about  theweigbt, 
slae,  colour,  and  so  forth  of  stars,  that  you  cannot  do  anything  with, 
and  ^vhich  at  last  you  have  found  can  do  nothing  for  you,  yet  you 
are  content  to  know  nearly  nothing,  and  trust  to  traditional  andquitflfl 
empirical  guidca  about  the  play  of  Uiilucuccii  between  you  and  you* 
fellow-man." 

"  Sec,  for  instance,  the  virtuous  man  endeavourtDg  to  reclaim  one 
who  ia  the  prey  to  u  vice.      IIu  can  eiuldom  remove  from  his  mind  as 
irrelevant  the  feeling  that  the  sinner  before  him  has  got  out  of  his 
vice  a  certain  enjoyment  denied  to  the  more  moral,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  department  of  virtue,  in  which  when  retrieved  ho  ought 
to  he  placed,  should  have  a  corresponding  degree  of  the  dismal  about 
it.     'niis  makes  a  difficulty  at  the  very  beginning,  for  the  virtuous 
one  will  not  acknowledge  to  the  sinner  that  any  enjoyment  nan  exist 
iu  the  vice,  but  stigmatizes  it  as  in  every  way  vile,  degrading,  filthy, 
aud  80  following.     The  poor  dear  sinner  cannot  bnt    feci  that  thcn^| 
18  somctliing  to  be  said  for  this  view  of  the  case,  yet,  "  the  knave  is 
mine   honest  fricud;''  a  vice  that  has  companioned   a  man  through 
many  turns  of  forlune  cannot  he  spoken  of  with  such  disparagement 
as  that  without  hurting  liis  feelings  and  suggesting  to  lus  sinarting 
soul,  that  perhaps  tltis  enthusiasm  for  virtue  is  more  or  less  con — 
Dectcd  with  a  stomach  too  feeble  for  the  fit  digestion  of  cakes  and_^ 
ale.      And  thus  ihey  part,  the  one  who  was  genuinely  willing  to  givcrrr 
a  good  deal  to  be  helpful,  and  the  other  possibly  willing  to  be  hclpcirTT 
if  help  there  might  be,  both  assured  now  tliat  the  purposed  rcclama- — 
tion  is  beyond  hoi>c." 

"1  understand  you,"  I  answered  him;  "  but  I  think  yonr  sac 
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15  aa  tMhf  one,  easier  thsu  it  would  be  to  propose  a  better  mcaus 
iri'tbont  losing  the  clear  distincttoa  between  good  and  evil." 

"  I  hare  told  you,"  aaid  my  coaipaQioo,  "  that  I  don't  deal  in 
temptation,  aad  it  vould  be  iuconsistcnt  with  that  if  I  could  produce 
a   B-cady-madc  irresistible  form  of  persuasiou  to  or  from  virtue.     Yet 
J  tli><^  1  could  make  out  a  better  plaa  thou  that  on  tite  spur  of  the 
nsococnt.     (If  good   and  evil  are  two  tilings,  uud  not  two  parts  of 
ocK*'  ^^  words  can  really  confuse  the  distinction.)     Say  that  I  borroir 
2iint  from  tnediciuc  and  try  inoculation.     I  take  the  same  siuuer 
^  bcfurc,  with  his  one  bvacttinj^  vice  and  a  r^ixj  moiluratc  indina- 
tioKk    to  bo  got  away  from  it,  if  .somebody  else  will  take  a  deal  of 
(-roxttdc.      I  then  present  to  his  notice,  not  virtue,  but  another  vice 
of    equal  altractiona  with  liis  own  and  dillcrcnt  tendencies.     If  he 
.  taic^s  to  it  he  find»  a  freshness  and  a  variety  about  the  second  vice 
tbn^^  makes  him  think  lens  of  the  first,  but  the  second  being  a  thing 
of     le-day,  caunut  suddenly  get  the  hold   on   him  that  it  took  the 
otbc?T  years  to  acquire.     It  occurs  to  him  about  this  period  to  reflect 
for   the  first  time  whore  this  kind  of  thing  is  likely  to  lend  him,  since 
■wHcrevcr  it  may  he  he  is  obviously  going  thither  now  in  a  carriage 
and    pair.     By  this  I  have  him  yon  see  in  considerable  perplexity, 
and   Inoecly  attached  to  two  vices  instead  of  bciug  bound  hand  and 
foot  to  ooe.     Then   I   present  myself  ta  him  and  receive  his  confi- 
dence, aod  he  tclU  me  his  woes  and  his  ditftcultics-     These  I  make 
1i|Clxt  of,  'which  at  once  arouses  a  scns^  of  opposition  in  his  mind,  and 
I   proceed  to  tell  him  that  whatever  he  may  liave  to  grumble  at  in 
'Him    {Kisition,  it  is  at  any  rate  as  nothing  to  the  dreary  discomforts  of 
virtue,  and  on  these  1  descant  in  a   tone  of  levity  that  is  extremely 
pa-icfut    to   his  present  feelings.      Uc  gaze^^  at  me  for  a  while   \n 
povplexity,  aud   at   last  hi»  counteDaucc  lightens  and  anumcs  that 
loot  of  unutterable  profundity  that  the  males  of  your  species  have 
''Acqiiirnl  by  the  process  of  remarking  through  suocetisivc  ceulurics,  to 
a   less  logical  but,  ou  the  whole,  more  sensible  sex,  *  You  don't  under- 
itixud  these   things,   my  dear.'     And  with    this  aspect   ho   delivers 
'liixx^clf  of  the  remark  that  there  is  somothiug  to  be  said  for  virtue, 
nfl«r  all.     This  I  playfully  admit  iu  dcfcrciiL-e  to  his  judgment,  but 
■ii^^gcat  that  iu  his  case  tlie  process  of  conversion  would  be  a  long 
aucl  tedious  one,  and,  ou   the  whole,  sot  worth  his  while.     He  at 
once  says  that  it  ia  not  bo  at  all,  and  at  the  same  time  begins  really 
to     tiuuk   it ;  and   having   got  so  far,  the  scheme  develops  almost  of 
it«el^  aad  in  brief  space  be  lias  hoisted  the  colours  of  virtue,  and  is 
euOearouring  to  enlist  me  to  serve  under  tliem." 

1  was  half  amtued,  half  angry  at  his  talk,  but  I  could  not  find 

mneh  answer  to  make  to  it,  and  presently  a  turn  iu  the  roadway 

cluuigcd  my  thoughts  by  bringing  us  face  to  face  with  a  strange  scene. 

We  were  entering  a  small  valley  with  Jiigh  -grcca  sides,  it  was  full 
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of  light  frum  inDumernblc  torches,  anil  here  aud  there  a  fire,  and  it 
was  crowded  with  figures  muriug  in  a  dazzHug  coufusiun.  Tlie 
shifting  of  the  lights  as  the  wind  atlbcted  them,  aud  ai  they  ircre  nov 
flhoirn  and  now  hidden  by  masses  of  figures,  the  strange  enclosed 
look  tliat  this  oasis  of  hot  coloured  light  had  amid  the  vastuess  of 
tlie  night  and  the  moonlight,  the  spaces  of  brilliancy  that  sometimes 
ahone  on  the  green  sides  of  the  valley  aud  were  eclipsed  again,  aud 
the  incstricahic,  changing,  agitated  pattern  of  light  and  dark  woven 
on  the  grassy  floor  by  the  infinite  shadows  of  a  hundred  wayward 
figares  lit  by  a  hundred  wayward  lights, — all  this,  and  the  fulness  of 
the  air  of  varied  sound  more  or  less  human  and  more  or  less  musical, 
for  BTrhile  dazed  my  senses  and  my  thoughts. 

But  to  this  succeeded  an  intense  desire  to  know  something  about 
all  these  stratigc  people  and  creatures  (for  here  and  there  came  a 
centaur  or  a  satyr,  or  some  such  being  of  an  elder  world).  They 
seemed  to  l>c  of  all  times  and  all  manners  of  dress;  but  there  was 
some  mystcrions  bond  between  them  so  that  the  differences  made  no 
discords,  as  they  would  surely  in  the  outer  world.  Some,  it  seemed 
to  me,  were  people  I  knew,  and  yet  with  a  strange  difference  that 
prevented  their  being  completely  recognisable;  and  others,  again, 
whom  I  did  not  know  had  an  inexplicable  suggestion  about  them 
that  made  them  seem  familiar  to  mc.  I  called  to  my  companios. 
"  Arc  nut  these  people — not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  think  they  are  ?** 
"  A  good  guess,"  he  answered.  "  Some  arc  thai,  it  is  allowed  to  them, 
if  they  can  get  here,  to  be  bo  for  one  night  in  the  year,  and  some 
have  gained  for  this  night  the  desire  that  in  the  outer  world  is  foi 
ever  refused  them. 

"  Do  you  see  that  old  man  witb  the  grimy  basket  and  spade  ?  H( 
lougs  for  a  state  that  has  an  aristocracy  of  genius,  and  in  which  allj 
social  positions  whatsoever  are  determined  by  relative  strength  of' 
intellect,  it  is  an  unpractical  scheme,  but  most  unselfish  on  Iiis 
part,  for  while  in  the  world  he  has  wealth,  position,  and  a  share  in 
the  government  of  his  country,  here  you  perceive  he  empties  dust- 
bins. Those  joUy  old  topers  desire  only  infinite  thirst  and  infinite 
wine  of  the  heat  quality,  there  are  many  here  more  foolish  than  tbcy. 

"  Do  you  sec  that  beautiful  girl  smiling  and  talking  with  a  ringo^ 
eager,  impatient  lovers,  who  look  hearts  and  darts  at  licr,  daggers  at 
each  other,  and  Huhlimc  indifference  on  all  the  world  besides  'f     Well, 
in  cvery-day  life,  that  girl,  with  a  clever  head  and  a  splendid  heart, 
is  BO  ill-favoured  that  as  long  as  she  lives  no  man  will  ever  dream  of 
asking  love  from   her,  be  he  never  so  wretched;  and    she  knows  it, 
and  strives  harrl  not  to  hate  those  who  have  the  gift  of  beauty,  and  h 
to-night,  for  once  in   her   life,  she  boa  the   gift  herself;  keep  ber| 
secret  and  watch  how  she  queens  it  with  her  little  court,  and  pays 
way  the  coquetry  that  she  has  hoarded  in  her  heart  for  the  length 
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ier  life.  Will  she  hare  time  to-niglit  to  find  out  that  even  tbis 
delight  has  jl«  alloy  ?  How  will  she,  do  vou  think,  remcmljcr 
to-night  to-morrow?  Her  life  henceforward  caiiuot  bo  (juitc  Iho 
uane  as  it  was  before. 

"That  man  with  the  haggard  face,  do  you  bear  the  incoherent  frenzy 
that  lie  utters  to  himself?  His  life  in  the  world  is  a  wreck,  he 
raflfers  iu  his  soul  unceasing  agony,  yet  he  cannot  seek  death,  for  the 
cfaaucc  that  from  the  tortured  activity  of  his  brain  might  yet  spring 
tomf.  fertile  thonght  of  use  to  mankind.  Here  he  has  the  only 
•okco  possible  to  him,  he  is  mad,  and  the  inconseculivcDcsH  of  mad- 
iwss  eludes  the  bonda  uf  cantiniiat  pniu,  and  his  imagination  ranges 
at  its  wilt  possessing  all  things." 

I  wandered  away  from  my  guide  to   wonder   by  myself  at  the 
straoge  beings  about  me :  some  seemed  to  mc  as  if  they  were  by- 
piiie  fancicii  of  my  own,  unachieved  and  haying  existence  only  here, 
and  some  seemed  in  a  manner  linked  with  wild  and  foolish  thoughts 
of  mine,  and  made  my  blood  tingle  with  shame  as  they  flitted  past 
8K  with  a  smile  of  recognition.     My  guide  followul  mc  after  a  while, 
sod  then  leading  roc  to  a  part  of  the  valley  where  there  wan  dancing 
goiiig  forward,  suggested  that  we  shoidd   join.     Nothing   at   the 
noment   seemed   better   wortb   doing,    so   I   asked  the  hand  of   a 
ikoder-limbcd  pliant  wood-nymph  of  a  creature  with  eyes  like  those 
of  a  fawn.     I  could  sec  that  my  guide  smiled  at  some,  to  him,  un- 
iriadom  in  my  selection,  bat  he  refrained  from  speech,  and  led  out,  on 
kii  part,  a  girl  with  rounded  limbs  and  a  face  void  from  its  very  per- 
fection.    V/c  did  not  join  hands  in  dancing,  hut  my  |Mirtncr  from  a 
hrlt  of  flame  that  girt  her  waist  drew  out  a  long  fiery  strand,  which, 
when  she  threw  it  at  roe,  coiled  round  my  body  linking  us  together. 
As  the  figures  of  the  dance  somctimcn  took  us  far  apart,  the  chain  of 
fire  was  drawn  out  to  a  thin   line  of  brilliant  sparki,  and   then  it 
Toold  break,  and  flashing  back  to  its  owner,  coil  and  blaze  around 
ber  waist  to  be  thrown  anew  to  me. 

Our  movements  were  made  to  the  time  of  a  song  that  we  sang, 
wieihiDg  like  this : — 

"  Sodden  ioitdw.  tnddea  light, 
Vtx  tbe  siMil  too  alMbly  bent 
Of  him  wka  anJeth  not  rai>«'at 
Rreak,  inextricsbly  bknt 
Thnnigb  the  baa  of  bis  poat«at. 
PcMc,  but  pomca  plnckcil  oat  oi  fight, 
And  to  hlf  iBun  is  rtrife. 
If  the  dsDcing  boor  of  Ufa. 

**  DaooR  and  w»a  ud  fantatr 
Cuuwt  dwrif  sritb  J07  aitau  : 
But  iMtwreD  the  Iom  Mid  tnow, 
IVi»'«ca  tbm  dasth-Ktrvke  and  im  groaa^ 
U  a  mornenl  M  atoae : 
Mmarat  of  so  Iflthargr, 

lJi"n  man  lb«a  mortal  powsr, 
iMsl'i  lnaaoud«Dt  daoosf  hcac" 
XUT.  0   C 
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A  flash  of  vivid  recojjnition  broke  for  mo  the  spell  of  tlic  dance 
a  chance  chasm  had  opeuuJ  for  a  momcut  right  through  the  euviroa-.^ 
mcut  of  shifting  mawcs  of  people,  and  Z  saw  a  figure  that  I  kuewj 
Tttn  fire-chain  brukc  into  thin  emoke,  and  I  began  to  make  my  waj 
tlirough  tbe  flitting  crowd  until  I  was  stopped  for  a  moment  by  liim' 
who  had  brought  me  hither.  "  What  are  you  looking  for?"  he  said 
detaining  mc.  "  A  friend,"  I  answered,  I  could  not  say  more  to  him. 
"  Do  not  go/'  he  went  on,  "  no  good  can  come  of  it,  nothing  but 
danger;  it  is  not  well  to  cross  her  path — she  is  Medusa;  if  she  tuini 
her  eyes  upon  you  she  will  freeze  you  into  stouc,  into  a  death  worse 
than  any  death.  1  know  with  what  power  iihc  draws  you  to  her,  but 
imthing  can  he  worth  the  price  she  exacts.  I  bc&ccch  yon  stay — at  leoit 
pause,"  I  made  him  the  uriswer  that  is  alwayti  made  to  such  adviecj;^ 
1  Hung  him  off  and  went  my  own  way.  V 

Slie  sat  remote  from  the  throng  near  a  small  rifi  In  the  valley  wall 
wbich  k1i(iw('i1  her  a  glimpse  of  the  iica,  nor  did  slie  move  as  1  iilowly 
B[)proaciied  her.  She  was  sealed  on  a  low  ruek,  the  elbuw  of  cue 
arm  rusting  on  her  kuee.  The  fingers  of  that  band  held  lightly  the 
Btring  of  rubies  that  encircled  licr  ncckj  and  her  chin  rested  on  the 
hack  of  it  while  the  other  hattd  hung  loosely  beside  her.  "  Nut 
Medusa,"  I  said,  fur  the  masses  of  her  hair,  touched  here  and  there 
with  gold  frum  the  distant  torchlight,  were  distinct  in  every  exquisito 
curve,  except  that  they  were  ringed  as  by  a  circle  of  dim  blue  cloud 
with  a  little  shivering  motion  in  it.  Surely  not  Medusa,  for  though 
the  nidc  of  her  face  only  waa  towards  me,  and  her  eyes  were  turned 
away  looking  out  over  the  dark  sea.  so  that  I  hardly  .<>aw  the  iris,  it 
were  bluspheniy  to  think  that  danger  could  lurk  in  so  exquisite  a  face 
as  that.  To  look  on  it  was  to  feci  that  all  doubt,  hope,  despair, 
struggle  whatiwevcr,  was  gone  from  tbe  soul,  to  make  room  for  one 
immense;  emotion  of  adoration.  Tlie  whole  world  of  action,  of  life, 
and  of  thought,  w  as  empty  of  all  but  the  two  things — death,  and  her 
beauty. 

IIow  can  words  describe  the  beauty  that  is  so  ditine  that  the  heart 
cannot  hold  the  fidness  of  it,  but  \»  again  and  again  thrilled  with 
surprised  delight  at  its  excellence?  To  try  is  only  to  make  a  heap 
of  epithets.  If  it  had  been  the  highest  aim  of  splendid  pagan  Phidias 
to  shape  that  bead  and  perfect  form  of  hers  for  the  noblest  and 
purest  goddess  that  Greece  could  conceive,  and  if,  again,  some  medi- 
aeval  Italian,  full  of  mystic  devotion  for  the  Divine  Virgin,  and  of  deep 
fanciful  Dantcsque  passion,  had  added  to  face  and  form  touches  of 
thought  and  ponsibility,  and  exquisite,  almost  happy  melancholy ;  and 
if,  once  more,  our  greatest  Shakespeare  bad  infused  and  vivified  the 
whole  with  his  best  conception  of  womanhood,  tender,  humorous,  and 
pure,  and  if  the  intelligence  that  presided  at  my  birth  and  knew  by  the 
stars  that  shone  what  would  he  my  deepest  aspirations,  had  dowered 
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UuB  Pandora  vitb  tke  gift  to  more  thau  fulfil  them  aU^ — that  would 
be  for  me  luTuIiiiess  liko  tLis. 

liut  wlieii  tliL'  beauty  liad  pierced  more  and  mure  deeply  iuto  mj 
boBit,  I  thought  then :  She  must  he  Medusa,  auU  she  will  look  at  me 
once;  it  veru  too  cruel  else.  1  kuclt  by  ber  sitle  and  began  to  sny  -.-^ 
"  Ydo  teiU  look  at  mc.  Duly  iu  our  braiu-clouded  world  is  beauty 
rithoat  mercy,  with  you  hcauty  in  fearless  aud  pitiful.  There  is  a 
story  of  a  Htrayiiig  hunter  wbu  by  chaucc  saw  a  virgin  goddi>s8 
miTeilcd,  and  she  changed  him  intu  a  sta^  niid  let  hiui  be  liuuted  to 
death  by  his  owe  dogs  ;  people  iu  the  world  call  that  revenge,  1  say 
it  is  pity.  She  would  uot  let  him  lead  a  weary  life  after  that, 
nor  would  ^he  quench  the  ftame  of  adcratiuu  in  his  heart  at  onco; 
bat  she  gBTc  it  time  to  buru  awhile,  with  the  dog's  purituit  and 
die  paogt  to  break  off  the  h<3pelc39  thoughts  as  they  rose.  That 
it  the  story,  and  I  hare  sometime:^  fancied  this  ending  to  it.  That 
a  horn  blown  on  the  hill-side  called  off  the  ma&terlcss  doga,  leaving 
the  hunted  hunter  yet  alive;  aud  that  he  limped  back  to  the 
«lielt«red  pool  again,  nod  fumtd  the  whitc-limbcd  goddess  still  beside 
k,  aud  then  with  hift  muzzle  upon  her  knee,  and  perhaps  even  her 
^d  upon  his  head,  sobbed  out  the  last  of  his  life,  with  her  grey 
cyeii  looking  iuto  his  fading  ones.  Have  you  some  such  lust  moment 
Ibr  me?" 

She  lifteil  the  haud  that  bung  hy  her  side,  and  laid  it  upon  uy 
tanheadf  and  once  ngain  ou  tliat  sLrauge  uiglit  1  begun  to  dream — 
dreams  hard  to  describe,  for  I  think  there  was  little  said  or  doue  in 
them ;  the  delight  of  them  wba  the  csiiuisite  sense  of  companionship 
with  her;  and  as  dreams  will  do,  thry  enshrined  that  eomiisuiiouship, 
of  itself  sufficient  to  make  an  elysium  in  the  fairest  places  knowa  to 
ttunght  or  fancy. 

At  ODc  time  it  was,  I  think,  iu  a  haltiug- place  for  pilgrims,  in  the 
days  when  Chaucer  and  pilgrimages  were.  We  sat  together  resting, 
with  milk  aud  crisp  bread  and  fragrant  honey  spread  on  a  wliite 
doth  before  us,  iu  a  kiud  of  half-cousecratcd  pUgrim  hostelry,  iu  an 
vpstain  room  with  great  oaken  balcony  and  outside  stuircasc'^a 
nora  that  looked  the  cooler  for  the  hot  suushine  sliiuing  outaide  oa 
the  river  and  ou  the  fresh  grass  full  of  daisies,  aud  ua  dusty  foot- 
tn^iillers  aud  ctinkiug  riders  in  their  mail.  How  the  reflected  sun- 
Hgbt  loved  her,  aud  what  soft  lights  it  breathed  ou  her  face,  aud 
what  colour  it  shed  into  its  shadovs !  It  caressed  every  plait  and 
fgtd  of  her  dress,  from  the  delicate  lace  at  her  throat  to  the  hem  at 
her  fieet,  and  touched  every  thread  of  gold  iu  the  paLtern  of  the 
IxocwIb  she  wore  as  if  that  were  woven  out  of  sunshiue  too. 

llcre  were  otJicr  [KM}pIc  iu  the  room — an  old  nun  with  half  a 
tam  quaintlT-drmsed  hungry  sclioolgirls,  who  all  looked  at  us  and 
tdud  of  us  half  audibly  from  the  standpoints  of  their  varying  ages. 

c  c  2 
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Wc  talked  too,  aud  laughed  at  delicious  trivialities,  either  striring 
to  be  more  childish  than  the  other.  \Vc  discussed  a  sunbeam 
flickering  about  tbe  ixilisbed  beaiua  of  the  eeJHng,  and  baving  found 
that  Tphcii  he  rtauiccd  most  there  rose  from  belov  the  aouod  of  thirsty 
horses  drinking',  we  dccldetl  that  a  ray  of  sunlight  on  the  horse- 
trough  was  his  origin,  and  de-sccudcd  to  less  arduous  topics.  The 
lady  nun  turned  a  »tcrn  conutciiaucc  on  us  at  first,  bnt  my  com- 
panion's pure  sweet  face  soon  melted  her  severity  (as  what  might  it 
not?)  and  the  youngest  of  the  little  hooded  creatures  was  allowed  to 
come  across  the  room,  and  after  due  crossing  of  her  little  bosom,  and 
the  lisping  of  a  fragment  of  baby-latiu  grace,  to  demolish  bread  and 
Loncy,  in  spite  of  the  worldly  beauty  of  my  fellow-pilgrim  or  my 
"own  worldly  passion.  The  dream  shifted  and  broke  many  times,  as 
dreams  do,  with  always,  always  the  Euiue  thread  of  gold  in  it,  and 
all  mauuer  of  beautiful  colours  twisted  in  with  that  thread — I 
thiuk  it  ended  with  our  hearing  some  greut  choral  heart-stirring 
music,  something  very  sacred,  with  silvery  bell-cUiming  aud  i-ast 
orgau  fugues,  wu  two  listening  alone,  in  tbu  great  frescoed  uavc  of  a 
Taat  dim  cathedral. 

As  it  ended,  I  woke  to  a  shrill  sound  as  of  cock-crow,  and  I  saw 
there  was  growing  light  in  the  sky,  I  looked  about  for  the  weird 
company  who  had  filled  the  valley,  and  saw  that  their  torches  were 
burning  out,  and  tfaey  tbcmselvea  fading  away,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
I  felt  that  even  the  remembrance  of  tbem  was  becoming  indistinct  in 
my  mind. 

I  turned  swiftly  round  again  to  her,  by  whose  feet  I  knelt,  my 
heart  leaping  with  terror  at  the  thought  that  she  might  hare  dis- 
appeared in  that  moment.  But  she  was  still  by  me,  though  the 
cloud  around  her  bead  had  grown  large  and  had  begun  to  shadow 
her  face.  I  leaned  forward  and  turned  my  face  up  to  hem,  but  I 
never  saw  it,  a  freezing  blindness  consumed  my  eyes,  and  she  shook 
her  masses  of  hair  over  me,  and  I  felt  tbem  fall  on  my  shoulders 
like  a  wave  of  bloody  and  then  turn  to  a  shuddering  mass  of 
Hcrpcuts. 

I'clt  ouly  for  a  moment,  for  the  stony  cold  soon  gained  the  heart, 
and  wedged  out  of  it  the  life — soul — what  do  you  call  it  ?■ — that  fragile 
waif,  like  a  bubble  of  foam  that  the  sca-wiud  blows  ashore,  and  that 
leaps  from  ridge  to  ridge  of  the  hot  sand,  lees'  palpable  at  every 
bound. 

And  the  body  with  the  heart  that  beat  not  long  since  t  A  ^rey 
stone  \Tith  a  dim  grotesque  mockery  of  human  form  about  it,  left  in 
a  cliff  valley,  where  no  one  cares  to  seek  it,  with  the  sea-surf  to 
.cnut  it  with  salt,  and  tlie  black  aud  yellow  lichens  to  cover  it  wi 
colour  inch  by  inch. 

H.  Aethitr  Kennedy. 
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T^  pDWAY  between  tlie  eastern  and  the  western  worltls,  between 
L^'l  the  immemorial  civilizatiou  of  Kgi'pt  aatl  the  ricb  valleys  and 
sncv'clail  mountains  uf  Asia  Minor,  lies  the  ouec  wealthy  island  at 
Cyprtis.  It  has  becu  the  meeting- place  and  battle-ground  of  all  the 
nalbna  who  have  left  their  mark  npon  tlie  history  of  the  ancient 
El^t.  Babylonian,  Assyrian  and  Kgyptinn,  Phoenician  and  Greek, 
£Iit(itc  and  Roman,  have  all  passed  throuf^b  it  or  planted  their 
colonica  npon  its  shores.  The  kings  of  Assyria  called  it  the  "  Uland 
of*  Ihc  Tonians ;"  but  there  was  an  earlier  epoch,  when  it  was  known 
rifctlicr  u  Chittim,  when  the  Greek  stranger  had  not  as  yet  supplanted 
th«  Phoenician  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  Cypnis,  in  fact, 
■was  the  fir»t  of  Phoenician  coloaies ;  Phoemcian  traders  nailed  from 
its  barl)our9,  and  the  most  famous  of  the  shrines  of  the  great 
I^hoEnician  goddess  rose  upon  its  coast.  Tbis  was  the  temple  of 
Astute  or  Asbtoreth,  the  Phoeuician  Aphrodite,  at  Paphos,  the  fame 
of  «kich  lasted  down  to  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Coins 
and  gems  tell  us  what  it  was  like.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple  was 
4^  sare,  oti  either  side  of  which  rau  an  aisle  of  lesser  height.  In 
&ctit  stood  the  chief  altar,  on  which  the  raiu  was  said  never  to  fall. 
^0  >acriljce«  were  ever  offered  upuu  it ;  iuccuse  alouc  was  burnt  iu 
hoDour  of  the  goddess  within.  But  the  goddess  was  represented  by 
<30  image,  no  idol  of  stone  or  metal  or  wood.  A  stuuc  column  of 
cone-like  shape  was  the  only  symbol  that  stood  inside  the  shrine, 
lilce  the  stone  symbol  that  still  exists  inside  the  old  PhcQuiciau  temple, 
now  called  the  Giants'  Tower,  in  the  Island  of  Guzo.  Legend 
declared  that  it  had  fallen  from  heaven,  as  had  the  aerolite  before 
■which  sacrifices  were  offered  iu  the  great  temple  of  the  Asiatic  Artemis 
*t  Ephesus.      Between  the  shrine  and  the  vestibule  were  hung  two 
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chandeliers,  not  unlike  tliuse  which  adoraod  the  temple  i>f  Jerusalem^ 
and  at  t!ic  entrance  were  two  pillars  reraindiog  iia  of  Jachin  and 
Boaz,  the  two  pillars  in  the  porch  of  the  Jewiah  sanctuary,  which 
Phoenician  artists  built  for  Solomon.  The  walls  were  constructed  of 
huge,  unshapcd  blocks  of  stone,  and  tlic  hill  wliereon  the  building 
stoofl  was  named  Galgi  or  Gilgal,  "  the  cairn,"  while  the  air  above 
■was  filled  with  doveSf  the  gentle  mrsaengers  of  Ashtorcth. 

The  worship  of  Ashtoreth,  like  the  kindred  worship  of  the  Sun- 
god,  Baal,  marked  the  footstepi  of  the  Phccnicians  wlicrevcr  they 
trod.  Thry  were  a  restless  people,  and  there  were  few  port"*  of  the 
Hediterrnnean  to  which  tlicii*  trading  ships  did  not,  sooner  or  later, 
come,  bringing  with  them  the  elements  of  cultnrc  and  the  civilization. 
of  the  East,  It  was  only  iu  the  language  of  the  Greeks  that  they 
were  termed  Phoenicians.  "  Phoenician"  is  but  a  trauBlation  of 
Kcfa  or  Kephene,  the  inhabitant  of  the  palm-land,  the  name  under 
which  they  were  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  On  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  Keft  is  Pbceuicia,  while  Keft-ur  or  "  Greater 
Phoenicia,"  the  CapUtor  of  the  Old  Testameclj  denotes  the  coast-land 
of  the  Delta,  where  multitudes  of  Phecnician  colonists  had  settled 
from  ail  early  period.  But  the  title  wliicli  they  themselves  gave  to 
their  mother-country  was  Canaan,  "the  lowlands,"  fitly  denoting  the 
narrow  strip  of  plain  shut  in  by  mountain  and  sea  on  which  Sidon 
and  Tyre  and  Gebal  and  the  other  cities  of  Phocoicia  had  been 
built.  The  title  came  in  lime  to  ho  estciuled  to  the  whole  tract  of 
country  ordinarily  known  to  ua  as  Palestine  or  Philistia  ;  but  this 
wns  hocuusc  the  trilie^  which  peopled  it  belonged  to  the  same  race, 
spoke  the  same  Inngunge,  and  used  the  same  manners  and  customs 
as  the  natives  of  Canaan  proper.  "When  the  Israelites  invaded 
Palestine,  their  enemicj'  were  roughly  divided  into  the  Canaanites  of 
the  plains  and  valleys,  and  the  Amorites  of  the  hilly  districU. 
Apart  from  their  names,  however,  there  wa«  little  difference  betweeu 
the  two;  though  possibly  the  Amorites  were  ruder  than  their  neigh- 
bours of  tlic  plains,  and  included  descendants  of  the  aborigiual 
population  whom  the  Semitic  Canaanites  had  dispossessed. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Cana.inites  of  I'lJestine  and  the  Canaanites 
of  Phoeuicia  were  one  and  the  same  people.  We  may  call  theui,  if  we 
will,  Canaanites  of  the  north  and  Canaanites  of  the  south,  hut  we 
must  not  forgot  that  in  language,  race,  culture,  and,  above  all,  religion, 
they  differed  only  as  one  Greek  State  differed  from  another.  ITie 
gods  of  Canaan  were  the  gods  of  PhoDuicin  as  well  aa  of  Palc-itine, 
and  the  rites  wliich  were  practised  iu  Pliocnieia  wcro  practised  in 
Palestine  as  well. 

Unfortunately  we  know  but  little  of  Canaanitish  religion  except  in 
the  days  of  its  decay.  When  the  old  cities  of  Phoenicia  had  passed 
under  a  foreign  yoke,  when   new  creeds  and    new  ideas  had   been 
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iiitroJuccd,  aad  the  spirit  of  au  UDbelicviug  Greek  philosophy  had 
^jeuctratc'd  iuto  the  mijuU  of  the  educated   classes,  qu  attempt   wa« 
K  ^cnade  to  gather  together  the  rcligiouij   legends  of  the  several  States, 
*^2:Kiid  tu  present  the  world  irith  a  systciuatixcd  aeeount  of  the  gods  of 
-Cube  i'hteniciaus.     Pra<,'meut«  of  this  aeuouut  iu   the  Qreck  traiisla- 
-A^iou  of  Philo  of  Gebal  hare  been  prcscrveil,   atid   Eschulani  have  loii|f 
:^ouDd  abundant  employment  in  aiialyziug  aud  eomiKiriug  them.    The 
^zjrigiaal  work,  tratishitcil    by  Pliilo,  was  writtcu  by  a  priest  named 
.^Sauchimiatlion,  "  the  gift  of  the  god  Sakun/'  whose  date  has  becu 
.Assigned  to  the  age  of  the  Judges  iu  Israel,  but  who  must  bavo  lived  at 
'4he  earliest  under  the  Persian  domiuatiou.      The  myths  of  Gebal,  of 
IVrre,  of  Siduu,  and  of  the  Caiiaaoites  generally,  arc  all  iiii\cd  and 
^tfiucd  together  in  the  fragments  we  possess,  uud  the  Greek  names  under 
^^rhieh  their  ehief  personages  appear  arc  sometimes  diffiL-ult  to  uudor- 
^stand.      Nevertheless,  with  the  help  of  inscriptions,  of  proper-names, 
.auid  of  the  notices  of  the  religion  of  the  Southern  Canaauites  coutain^ed 
^u  the  Old  Testament,  it  is   possible  to  make  out   a  cousistcut  and 
•connected  story.     We  must,  however,  remember  that  the  deities  of  a 
jnst  age   have  Iwen  rationalized  into  human  beings,   and  that   the 
aeparatc   traditions  of  different  tribes   have   been   thrown   together 
-vithoDt  marks  of  distinction.     Tliua  we  find  two  entirely  different 
accciuutd  of   the  Creation,  one  of  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
1o  the  account  given  iu  Genesis,  as  well  as  to  that  recovered  of  late 
years  from  the  clay  records  of  Assyria.     In  both   Philo  and  Genesis 
we  are  told  of  the  boha  or  chaos,  "waste  and  desolate,"  of  the  dark- 
ness iu  which  it  was  enshrouded,  and  of  the  ruakk  or  "  spirit"  which 
brooded  over  it,  and  gave  rise  to  a  watery  substance,  "  the  deep"  of 
the   Biblical   narrative.     But  here   the   Phueuiciau   document  parts 
company  with  both  the  Old  Testauieut  aud  the    legends  of   Assyria. 
"The  Creatiou  itself,  the  movemeut  which  brings  light  and  life  out  of 
chaos,  is  the  work,  not  of  the  Word  of  God,   but   of  desire,  of  the 
yearning   felt  by   the  Spirit  for  the  chaos  ou  whose  bosuui  it  re- 
posed- 

Tbe  chief  object  of  Cauaauitish  worship  was  the  Sun,  the  source 
of  light  aud  life,  and  at  the  same  time  the  de»truycr  of  living 
Uimgs  in  the  fierce  heats  of  summer.  But  it  was  more  especially  as 
creator  and  generator  that  the  sun  was  adured.  To  him  Nature  owed 
il8  origiu  and  existence,  and  his  reappearance  was  anxioubly  looked 
for  after  the  darkness  of  night  or  the  clouds  of  winter  aud  storo). 
The  sun,  therefore,  was  much  more  than  the  simple  luminary  of  day, 
the  lord  aud  rult^r  of  heaven  ;  he  was  a  creating  power,  wliose  prcMJUce 
was  felt  even  where  his  rays  did  not  shine,  who  might  bo  recognized 
in  all  the  generative  forces  of  Nature,  and  by  the  side  of  whonj  stood 
a  female  power,  like  the  woman  by  the  side  of  the  man.  All  living 
bciuga  were  his  ofispring  ;  but  it  was  because  he  was  a  father,  united 
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with  his  double  or  "  reflection,"  as  the  husband  is  with  a  wife.  The 
Sua-god,  cousequcntly,  did  not  stand  alone ;  by  the  side  of  B&al, 
"  the  lord,"  stood  Pcne-Baal,  "  the  face  of  Baal,"  more  commoiiW 
kuoHu  iw  AshtoretU  or  Astart^.  But  Ashtoreth  was  not  only  the 
face  or  reflection  of  Baal ;  the  pioun  Phoenician  saw  in  her  also  the 
crescent  moon,  the  pale  reflection  of  the  auu. 

The  forms  under  which  the  Sun-god  might  be  worshipped  were  as 
uumcrous  ns  the  operations  of  Xaturc  in  which  he  displayed  Itimsetf, 
or  the  separate  cities  upon  wliich  he  shone.  Hence,  besides  Baal, 
the  supreme  "  lord'"  of  Cauaanitish  faith,  there  were  Bnaliui  innumer- 
able, as  there  were  also  Ashtoroth  or  Astartes,  besides  jVshtoreth. 
We  hear  of  13aaI-l*eor,  the  god  of  the  mountains  of  Moah ;  of  Baal- 
Berith,  the  covenant-god  of  Shechcm ;  of  Baal-Zebub,  the  god  of 
Ekrou,  adored  under  the  form  of  a  monstrous  fly  ;  of  Baal-Hamm&m, 
"the  lord  of  heat,"  who  became  the  Zeus  Ammon  of  the  Greeks; 
of  Baal-Melkarth,  the  special  deity  of  Tyre.  Baal,  iu  fact,  was  but 
a  title,  which  was  applied  to  the  Son-god  wherever  or  in  whaterer 
form  he  miglit  be  Moishippcd.  There  waa  a  time  when  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews  also  had  bccu  addi-essed  by  the  same  title ;  the  6oa  of 
David  waa  called  Baal-yuda  (Bceliada,  1  Cbr.  xiv.  7),  and  the  sou  of 
his  friend  Jonathau  Mcrib-haal  (I  Chr.  viii,  3'1).  It  was  only  when 
the  associations  connected  uith  tlic  ttile  lind  made  it  abhorrent  to  the 
pious  Israelite,  and  the  prophet  Hwtca  had  declared  that  the  God  of, 
Israel  should  no  longer  be  terintd  Baali,  "my  Baal"  (Hos.  ii.  IG) 
tliat  et,  "  god,*'  and  bothelh,  "  shame,"  wcro  substituted  for  it,  ao  that 
Bceliada  hccamo  Eliada  (2  Sam.  v.  IC),  and  !Morib-baal  Mephi- 
hoshcth  [2  Sam.  iv.  4). 

But  BatLl  was  not  the  only  title  by  which  the  Sun-god  was  known. 
He  was  aWi  El,  "  god" — a  name,  however,  little  used  in  the  Bouthem 
parts  of  Phcuiiicia — Elyon  "  the  most    high,"    or  Melecb,  Moloch, 
••king,"    or  again,   Aden     "master,"    and    Adoni    "my    master." 
Elyoiij    "the  most  high,"    was  the   name   under   which    be    was 
worsIiipjKtl  chiefly  at  Gcbal,  where  he  waa  said  to  have  married  the 
sJHter-towu  oi  Beyrilt,  and  to  have  been  slain  in  a  conflict  with  the^^^ 
wild  beasts  of  savagedom  and  anarchy.     But  other  myths  spoke  Qi^Hj 
him  as  El,  and  told  how  he  bad  founded  Gchal  and  struggled  for  the 
mastery  against  the  Baal  of  Sidon  and  Tyre.     Like  the  Kronos  of 
the  Greeks,  he  slew  his  own  sou   Sadid   and  cut  olT  his  daughter's 
head  with  the  sword,  while  he  rent  his  father,  the  aky,  into  pieces, 
filling  the  streams  and  rivers  with  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the 
mangled  corpse.      Here  the  veil  of  the  legend  can  be  canily  lifted: 
the  blood  of  the  sky  is  the  rain  which  is  poured  upon  the  ground 
before  the  Sun-god  pierces  the  dark  storm-cloud  lliat  covers  his  face. 
Yet  another  myth  told  of  the  sacrifice  offered  by  El  when   danger 
threatened   his    land — a    sacriHce    repeated    but    too  ofteu 
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worshippers  in  later  days.  Iligli  upou  the  peak  of  the  consecrated 
mountain,  vhere  men  held  nearest  converse  with  the  gods,  EI  invested 
lii*  son  Ycfid,  "  the  on  Ijr- begot  ten,"  with  the  adoramcnts  of  royalty, 
fend  sacrificed  him  to  the  deitica  whose  wrath  liad  bceu  aroused. 
The  myth  was  but  the  reflection  of  the  hideous  practice  which  stained 
the  ritual  of  the  Cauaauites  with  blood.  The  calamities  which  befell 
nunkiud  were,  they  hvlicvcd,  the  signs  of  diviue  auger,  aud  must  bo 
propitiated  by  the  sucrilicc  of  that  which  iraa  nearest  aud  dearest  to 
the  vorship[>cr.  Baal  wa»  not  only  a  god  of  beucficcuce  and 
creation,  he  was  also  a  jndous  god,  visiting  thcsius  of  the  fathcni  upou 
the  children;  not  the  father  of  men  merely,  but  their  destroyer  as 
»cll.  To  him,  therefore,  the  parent  had  to  bring  his  firht-hurii,  his 
only  one;  to  rtsign  hint  to  death  without  tears  or  regret,  while  the 
cries  of  the  innocent  sufierer  were  drowned  in  the  uoiac  of  flutes  and 
tamburincs,  aud  the  image  of  the  stern  deity  was  crowned  with 
lovers.  And  the  sacrifice  had  to  be  made  by  fire — by  that  pure 
element  which  formed  the  very  essence  of  the  Sun-god,  aud  tbrongh 
which  he  dealt  both  life  and  deuth.  Tlie  human  victim  was  burned 
aiirc,  n  mode  of  death  which  the  Jew  of  Inter  times  euphemistically 
described  as  passiug  through  the  fire.  The  custom,  it  must  be  said 
to  ti»e  credit  of  the  Semitic  race,  was  not  uf  Canaauitish  origin.  It 
had  been  borrowed,  with  so  much  else  of  religion  aud  ccrcmouial, 
fr<HD  the  primitive  Accadlan  population  of  JJabylouia;  but  once 
borrowed,  it  became  an  integral  port  of  Canaauitish  belief.  It  was 
Bo  sign  of  savagery  or  brutality,  but  of  profouud  self-sacrifice,  which 
led  the  worshipper  to  give  even  more  than  his  own  life  to  the  offended 
gods.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  true  auto-da-fH,  or  act  of  faith,  aud  so  deeply 
rooted  woa  the  conviction  of  its  necessity,  that  not  only  did  the 
Ltraelites  yield  again  and  again  to  its  fascination  despite  the 
remonstrances  of  the  prophets,  but  in  ffiir  later  times,  when  Carthage 
had  been  overthrown  by  the  Romauij,  all  the  edicts  of  the  conquerors, 
all  the  vigilance  of  their  police,  were  unable  to  prevent  the  horrible 
ices  from  secretly  taking  place.  Whatever  religious  doctrine  the 
smite  has  once  adopted  he  has  always  elung  to  ardently  and 
fiercely ;  the  empty  form  of  leaping  through  the  flames  which 
superseded  the  burnt  sacrifice  among  other  peoples,  could  ucvcr  sotisfy 
him;  when  he  ceased  to  burn  his  children  to  Baal  it  was  bccanac  ho 
had  ceased  to  believe  in  BaaL 

It  was  aa  "  king"  that  the  destroying  Sun-god  was  more  particu- 
larly adored.  lie  was  the  "  king  of  the  city/'  Mclkarth,  a  name 
which  Greek,  popular  etyxuology  transformed  iuto  Makar  ("  II.,"  xxiv. 
I);  clsenherv,  as  among  the  Ammouite«,  he  was  simply  "the 
Vk"  Milcom,  Afalehani,  or  Moloch.  To  Moloch  the  fires  of  sacri- 
fice wcru  lighted  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Iliuuom,  aud  the  princes 
«f  Jadah  brought  their  lirst-boru  to  perish  in  tlio  flames.  _  Malik,  too. 
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vas  bouourctl  in  Assyria,  and  it  was  to  Anamtnclcch  and  Adramniclech, 
to  "  king  Anu"  and  "  king  Ador,"  that  the  inbabitanta  of  Sppharraim, 
or  Sippara,  on  the  Euphratca,  burnt  their  children  in  the  fire.  Wben 
invoked  as  Adon  nr  Admii,  the  Sun-god  showed  himself  under  a 
kindlier  aspect.  It  waH  a  title  that  brought  with  it  no  grim  or 
unholy  association!!,  and  the  prophets  of  Israel,  aecordinglr,  did  uot 
pToscrihe  the  nsc  of  it  as  they  did  the  use  of  Baal.  Throitghont  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  their  God  is  addresicd  as  Adonni,  and  a 
time  came  when  snprrsrition  caused  the  proper  name  of  that  God, 
national  though  it  had  been,  to  be  disused  and  Adonai  imhstitutcd  in 
its  stead.  Nonbcre  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Septuagint  do 
■we  fiud  Yflbvcb  (or  Yahn) ;  its  place  is  taken  by  Kvpioc;  «ud  in  the 
Masoretic  copies  of  the  Hebrew  text,  though  the  con.sonant8  of 
TfabTeh  are  written,  the  vowels  inserted  undeineath  them  arc  the 
vowels  of  Adonai,  which  tlie  Jew  is  bound  to  pronounce.  When  ibe 
scholars  of  Europe  turued  their  attention  to  Hebrew  m  the  sixteenth 
ccutnry,  they  imagined  that  tbc  vowels  ought  to  be  »ouudcd  along  I 
with  the  cou«oiiaul8,  and  so  produced  the  hybrid  monster  Jehwah, 
which  the  English  reader  has  still  further  deformed  by  pronouucLng 
tbe  German  consonant  at  its  beginning  as  though  it  were  the 
Euglisb  j, 

I'crbaps  there  was  a  special  reason  why  tbe  iJUe  Adonai  remained 
in  favour  with  tbe  Jewish  prophets.  It  had  long  been  in  use  at 
Jerusalem,  and  in  Judiih  generally  as  tbe  title  of  the  Supreme  Deity. 
Adoni-Tscdekj  "  Adoiii  \a  Tscdck,"  was  tlio  name  of  tbe  Amoritc  king 
of  Jcru&alcm  whom  Joslma  defeated,  and  Adoni-Bczck,  "  Adoni  of 
Bezck/'  was  the  prince  overthrown  by  tbe  tribe  of  Jndub  a  few  yeara 
later.  Tscdckj  "  tie  just,"  ia  the  Sydyk  of  Sanchuniathon,  the  - 
father  of  tbc  Kabeiri.  Adoni,  therefore,  was  a  name  familiar  tofl 
Jewish  ears,  a  name  long  in  use  among  those  Canaanitc)  whom  the 
tribe  of  Judah  hod  partly  destroyed,  [tartly  amalgamated,  and  was 
even  more  familiar  to  tbe  people  than  the  name  Daal  itself. 

Such,  then,  were  tlic  Haalim  uf  Canaan,  the  manifold  aapects  nnde 
which  the  Suu-god  revealed  himself  to  his  worsbipi^rs,  varying  with 
tbc  scaKon  of  the  year  and  the  locality  in  wliich  he  was  adored. 
Kow  he  was  the  stern  El  or  Moloch,  now  again  tbe  beneficent  Adoni, 
now  Baal-Uammfim,  tbellaal  of  the  fierce  heats  of  summer,  destroy- 
ing tbc  creatures  he  himself  had  made,  or  Baal-Sbcmaim,  *'  the  lord 
of  heaven"  and  father  of  mankind,  to  whom  the  first  generations  had 
lifted  op  hands  of  prayer.  But  even  more  numerous  still  were  the 
Baalim  worshipped  among  particular  tribes  or  in  particular  cntiea. 
Wherever  tbe  high  place  bad  been  consecrated  on  tbc  sacred  summit 
of  the  hill,  wherever  tbc  temple  had  been  founded  in  the  mid»t  of 
tbe  popnious  town,  there  was  tbe  special  Baal  who  looked  after  tbe 
interests  of  his  adorers,  bating  their  enemies  and  loving  their  friends. 
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Baal-Mclkarth  wan  the  God  of  Tyre,  Baal-Zebub  of  Ekron,  Baal-Gad 
of  the  shrine  of  Gad.  Thus  while  Caoaanituh  religion  was  funda- 
mcDtalty  national,  ackuowled^ng  but  one  supreme  god  and  beholding 
him  in  all  the  operations  of  Nature,  it  was  at  the  same  time  intensely 
tribal.  Just  as  Israel  hod  its  own,  its  coveuant  God,  so  too  had  eachi 
Canaaniti»h  community.  The  power  and  protection  of  this  special 
Baal  did  not  exteud  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  his  worshippers ; 
the  gods  of  the  hills  had  no  influence  in  the  plain  or  the  gods  of  the 
plain  amoDg  the  hills.  While  Israel  still  addressed  its  God  as  Baa.1, 
a  careful  distinction  was  made  between  the  Baal  of  Israel  and  the 
Baalim  of  Canaan,  and  oven  Bavid  asks  Saul  why  he  would  drive 
him  not  only  from  his  country  but  also  from  hia  God?  It  was  not 
until  the  later  Uj^c  of  systematizing  philosophy,  when  the  spirit  of 
Greece  combined  with  the  spirit  of  the  Semite,  and  the  rivalries  of 
the  Phccnician  cities  had  long  Ixien  suppressed  under  the  unifying 
rule  of  Persia,  that  the  individual  Baalim  were  absorbed  in  the  one 
supreme  Haal,  and  consciously  rcganlcd  as  but  so  many  attributes  or 
aspects  of  the  common  national  iletty. 

By  the  side  of  BnnI,  the  "  lord,"  as  we  have  seen,  stood  Baaltis, 
the  "  lady."  She  was  but  his  "  face,"  or  reHectiuu,  just  us  woman, 
Bcconling  to  the  conception  of  the  Semite,  was  but  the  reflcctiou  of 
man.  The  subordinate  part  played  by  female  deities  in  Phrenician 
religion  will  account  in  some  measure  for  the  ready  way  iu  which  A 
belief  in  a  goddess  or  goddesses  was  eradicated  from  the  popular  faith 
of  the  Jews,  In  this  respect  the  Canaanitc  differed  strikingly  from 
his  brethren  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Here  the  goddess  occupies 
almost  as  important  a  place  in  mythology  and  religion  as  the  god ; 
she  is  no  mere  double  of  the  male  deity,  but  an  active  and  indepen- 
dent power.  The  reason  of  this  is  easy  to  explain.  The  religious 
cult  of  Assyria  was  largely  borrowed  from  that  of  the  pre-Semitic 
Accadians  of  primzeral  Chuldea,  and  the  Accadians  honoured  the 
woman  as  the  equal,  if  not  us  the  superior,  of  man.  Amoug  them, 
therefore,  the  goddess  held  as  high  a  rank  as  the  god,  and  coatiuuixl 
to  bold  it  when  they  had  handed  on  their  deities  and  ritual  to  their 
Semitic  conquerom.  If  the  femalo  deity  ever  emerged  iuto  a  position 
of  iroportuuce  aud  iudcpeudeucc  amoug  the  sous  of  Cauaau,  it  was 
through  that  early  influence  of  a  more  cultivated  people  which  had 
affected  their  ancestors  in  the  valley  of  the  Zi^uphratcs. 

ITio  proof  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  We  find  two  divinities  only 
in  Canaan  who  can  be  called  goddesiscs  in  the  true  scuse  uf  the  word. 
These  are  Ashtorcth,  the  goddc!<s  of  the  Northern  Canaanites,  and 
Ashfirah,  the  goddess  of  the  Suuthem  Canaanites.  Students  of  the 
Old  Testament  have  often  confounded  them  together,  while  our 
Authorized  Version  has  made  confusion  worse  confounded  by  trans- 
lating AsfaSrab  "  a  grove."     In  many  respects,  it  is  true,  the  two 
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deities  resembled  ouc  anollicrj  l>ut  there  were  also  maay  other 
respects  in  wliieU  tlicy  diflcred.  Aslitorelli  is  tlic  Istar  of  the 
Assyrians,  a  iiamo  whicli,  as  is  shown  hy  tUc  want  of  a  feminine 
termination,  is  not  even  uf  iJcmttic  derivation.  Uulh  name  and  deity 
have  alike  come  from  the  Accadtaus.  Istar  was  tlie  goddess  of  lore 
and  war,  (Ik;  jialronesa  of  the  moon  and  llic  planet  Venus,  the  equal 
and  simictiines  the  rival  of  the  male  ileitii^t.  80,  too,  was  the 
Phccnictan  Ashtorcth,  or  AstartS,  "  with  the  crescent  horns,"  as  long 
as  she  was  re;;ar(Icd  as  the  goddess  of  the  moun  and  the  im|>lanter  of 
love  in  the  hearts  of  men.  But  in  passing  to  the  West,  Utar  under- 
went trausfonnatioa.  Not  only  did  she  become  Ashtorcth,  with  the 
Semitic  feminine  suffix  attached  to  her  name,  but  she  also  became 
the  mere  double  of  Uaal,  the  Sun-god.  Henee  in  the  FhcGniciaa 
Ahhtoreth  we  have  to  see  the  amalgamation  of  two  essentially  diflcrent 
conceptions — the  Accadian  goddess  of  love  and  ivar  and  the  Semitic 
female  reflection  and  consort  of  the  male  deity.  It  is  the  first 
Asfatoretfa  who  became  the  A[>hroditd  of  the  Greeks,  the  Astartd  of 
Fnpbo§  and  Aahkelon  ;  the  second  Ashtorcth  represents  the  plural 
Aahtarotb  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Like  Ashtorcth,  Aahfirah  carries  na  back  to  the  bonks  of  the  Tigris 
and  Eupbrntcs.  The  word  is  an  Assyrian  one,  and  denotes  the  rich 
fecundity  of  Nature.  Asbcrali  was  the  goddess  of  birth  and  growth ; 
the  season  over  which  she  presided  was  the  season  of  spring,  and  it 
was  to  her  that  the  fintt-fruita  of  the  earth  were  offcrctl.  She  was 
symbolized,  like  Astarti}  ut  I'apbos,  by  an  upright  cone  of  stone,  or 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  had  been  chipped  of  its  branehc*.  Both 
symbol  and  goddess  were  often  confounded  together,  and  the  Jewish 
propbeta  denounce  them  Iwth  under  one  aud  the  sauve  name.  TIic 
symbol,  however,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  goddess,  fiaal  also,  as  god 
of  generation,  bad  upright  columns,  the  "sun-images"  of  the  old 
Testament,  dedicated  to  him,  two  of  which  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  great  temple  which  lliram  reared  to  Baal  Melkarth  at  Tyre.  A 
similar  column,  surmounted  with  a  star,  represents  on  gems  the  Moon- 
god,  the  chief  deity  of  llarrau. 

Both  Ashtorcth  and  Ash^rah,  when  viewed  as  independent  deities, 
were  worshipped  with  rites  which  seem  to  us  too  strauge  and  foul 
to  have  been  ever  practised  in  the  name  of  religion.  But  we  must 
not  forget  that  pagan  religion  did  not  imply  morality.  It  was  a 
strict  attention  to  matters  of  ritual  with  whicli  human  conduct  had 
nothing  to  do.  The  myths  told  of  the  gods  frequently  violated  all 
the  moral  principles  which  govern  a  cirilizcd  community,  and  came 
down  from  a  time  when  barbarous  man  did  that  which  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes.  The  Plncuician  did  not  go  to  bis  religion  to  learn  the 
rule  of  right  and  wrong;  his  religious  duty  consisted  in  winning  the 
the  gods  or  deprecating  their  resentment ;  and  this  could 
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only  be  effected  by  sacrifice  and  offering,  and  the  strict  performance 
of  the  ritual.  Whatever,  thereforcj  was  done  in  the  service  of 
religion  lay  outside  the  sphere  of  morality  ;  the  ethical  principles 
vhicfa  coutrolted  daily  life  ceased  to  exist  vithiu  the  precincts  of  the 
U'raj)Ie.  It  waa  this  view  of  religious  worship  and  duty  against  which 
the  prophets  of  Israel  protested,  hut  protected  so  long  in  vain. 
Religion,  mythology^  and  ceremony,  were  all  united  together.  Religion 
was  dogma  enacted  on  the  stage,  the  rcpre-suntatiou  of  the  actionH 
and  Kulfcritigs  of  the  gods.  The  wor&hippcr  liccamc  one  with  tho 
d^ty,  by  doing  himself  what  the  deity  was  supponcd  to  have  done. 
He  was  thus  jdaccd  in  symimlhetic  union  with  the  divine,  and  offered 
in  his  own  person  the  sacriticc  nceiled  to  obtain  the  favour  of  heaven. 
Hence  the  prostitution  which  disfigured  the  worship  of  the  goddesses 
of  Canaan,  as  well  as  of  tho  Sun-god  himself.  Eunuchs,  and  worse 
than  cuuucbs. served  in  tho  temples;  the  foulest  acts  were  performed 
in  the  name  of  religion,  and  the  unmarried  maidens  were  req^nired 
to  sacrifice  their  honour  to  the  gods.  It  was  all  performed  in  cold 
blood,  as  a  religious  duty,  not  as  a  gratification  of  the  passions.  No 
wonder  that  the  Jewish  prophets  lifled  up  their  voices  at  the  nhomioa- 
tion,  and  cried  aloud  against  the  obscene  rites  of  Canaan,  which  had 
dc&led  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  itself. 

It  was  more  especially  during  the  autumnal  festival,  which  com- 
memoTftted  the  death  of  the  Sun-god,  slain  by  the  boar's  tusk  of 
winter,  that  these  rites  took  place.  In  day*  long  sinec  past  the 
Aecadians  of  Chnldea  had  rceonntcd  bow  Duiu  or  TammuK,  the 
young  and  beautiful  Sun-god,  the  "  only  son"  of  heaven,  bad  been 
the  bridegroom  of  the  goddess  Istar.  As  he  huntel  in  the  enchanted 
forest  he  was  slain  by  an  evil  monster,  and  Istar  wept  in  vain  over 
his  blood-stained  corpse.  Tlic  blood  could  uot  be  stanched,  and  the 
SuU'god  had  to  descend  into  the  nether  darkness  of  the  underground 
world.  Thither  the  goddess  descended  also  in  her  passionate  love, 
and  was  impri*oncil  Ulcc  her  husband  in  the  comfortless  realm  of  the 
dead,  nntil  the  bright  powers  of  heaven  sent  "  the  renewal  of  light" 
to  release  her  and  Tammuz  from  their  sojourn  below.  The  waters  of 
life  that  bubble  up  beneath  the  golden  throne  of  the  spirits  of  earth 
were  given  them  to  drink,  and  the  Sun-god  and  his  bride  roue  again 
from  the  embraces  of  death.  The  sLor^'  sank  deep  into  the  mind  of 
the  uncultured  Semite,  while  he  yet  lived  under  the  shadow  uf  the 
Aecadian  empire,  and  bis  desecudauts  carried  it  with  them  to  their 
new  home  in  the  west.  Each  year  at  Gebal,  when  the  streams  ran 
•tained  with  the  red  elay  of  the  hills,  the  women  wept  for  the  ileath 
of  Tammuz,  and  saw  bis  blood  in  the  crimson  waters  by  the  side  of 
which  they  sat.  For  seven  days  tho  funeral  feast  was  celebrated, 
and  the  air  titled  with  cries  and  lamentations.  When,  in  tho  later 
days  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  art  and  wisdom  of  Egypt  came 
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to  Gcbal,  Tamtnuz  was  identified  with  Osiris,  and  the  priests 
Phoenicia  saw  in  the  Kgyptiuu  Suu-god,  who  wus  ttlaiu,  »nd  yet 
destined  tu  rise  again  frum  thu  dcail,  their  own  Sun-god  Tammuz. 
To  Byblos  or  Gcbiil,  thenTroro,  the  ark,  in  which  the  dismembered 
limbs  of  Osiris  were  hifhiun  away,  was  bt^liuved  to  liave  been  carried 
by  the  waves,  and  at  UybLus  they  were  found  by  the  mourning  Isis, 
even  as  Tammuz  had  been  found  by  Istar  in  the  underworld.  The 
day  of  finding  was  followed  by  the  day  of  resurrection.  When  the 
seven  days  of  mourning  were  over,  grief  gave  place  to  uneontrolled 
joT.  It  was  now  that  the  renewed  union  of  latar  with  Tammuz  was 
enaeted  in  the  persona  of  the  worshipiicrs ;  tlie  women  gave  thcm- 
sekcs  up  to  strangers  iu  the  courts  of  tlie  temples,  and  licence  with- 
out restraint  reigned  on  every  side. 

The  feast  of  autumu  was  not  the  only  feast  that  waa  held  in 
honour  of  Tammui!.  lliere  was  also  the  fcnst  of  spring,  when  again 
the  death  of  the  beautiful  god  was  celebrated  with  all  the  marks  of 
cxccsitive  grief.  The  eunuch  priests  ran  through  the  streets,  or  sat  in 
silent  sorrow  around  the  empty  sarcophagus  in  which  the  body  of 
the  god  was  believed  to  lie ;  the  women,  with  unkempt  hair,  uttered 
shrill  cries  of  lamentation  and  lacerated  their  breasts,  while  vase* 
filled  with  witbnrcd  flowers,  and  called  the  Gardens  of  Adonis,  were 
exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  of  the  midday  sun. 

Adocis  was  the  Greek  form  of  the  PhuGnician  Adoni,  the  title  by 
which  Tammu£  was  specially  addressed.  It  was  the  name  under 
which  he  became  kuowu  to  the  Greeks  when  tliey  received  the  myth 
of  bis  death  from  the  Fhoeuicians;  Ashtorcth  became  Aphrodite,  aud 
Adoni  Tammuz  became  Adonis.  The  Greeks,  howercr,  were  not  the 
oidy  nation  of  the  West  which  adopted  the  old  Accadian  legend  of 
the  Sun-gud.  The  nations  of  Asia  Miuor  also  found  a  place  for  it 
in  their  own  mythologies.  A  similar  taU-  hod  becu  told  of  the  Sun* 
god  Attya,  and  the  rites  witli  which  Attys  was  worshipped  were 
of  a  like  kind,  so  that  there  waa  little  difficulty  iu  identifying  Attys 
with  Tammuz,  and  fusing  together  the  beliefs  and  ritual  of  Fhrygia 
andAccad.  iiut  with  Attys  and  Asia  Minor  the  Phcenicians  had  notliing 
to  do;  the  Accadian  myth  came  to  Asia  Minor  through  another 
cbanncl  than  Phceuicia,  and  we  may  therefore  pass  over  the  modifi- 
cations undergone  by  the  worship  of  Tammuz  among  Kappadokians 
and  Phrygians.  They  need  only  just  be  glanced  at,  to  show  how 
widely  the  myth  travelled  iu  the  ancient  world  along  with  the  reli- 
gious ceremouics  entwiui^d  about  it. 

In   Canaan   itself,  however,  as  was  inevitable,  it  also  underwent 
modifications.     It  was  a  myth  which  was  the  common  property  o€ 
the  whole  Canaanitish  race.      Even  within  the  courts  of  the  Templ& 
of  Solomon,  in  a  chamlicr  where  the  ciders  of  Judah  sat,  surrounded^ 
**■  ''^  *  images  of  their  totems  uiKiii  the  walls,  Esekiel  saw  the  wome 
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vccpinf;  for  Tammuz.  From  Nineveh  and  Babylon  in  the  caxt,  ia 
the  shorirs  of  the  Atcditcrrancaa  in  the  west,  the  same  cries  went 
U|>  to  hcavco,  the  same  rilea  were  practi^t^d,  the  same  Divine  name 
vos  invoked  when  the  antumn  brought  vitli  it  the  first  notice  of 
approaching  winter.  Mat  there  were  »oine  vho  averred  that  it  was 
not  the  wild  boar  that  liad  dealt  the  youthful  Sun-god  the  fatal  blow. 
lie  had  fttricltcn  himself  to  escape  the  embraces  of  the  goddess  of 
love  and  preserve  his  honour  unscathed.  There  wai  ret  another  story 
which  made  him  mutilated  and  slaiu  by  the  sickle  of  his  own  revolted 
SOD ;  while  tlie  legend  of  El,  sitcrificiog  his  only  born  son  Ye^d  oa 
tlie  high-plncc  of  Canaan,  is  but  the  myth  in  another  form.  Ycud  is 
merely  the  Phoeuiciau  rendering  of  the  Accadtan  Tamuiua.  A  time 
came  when  the  myth  was  still  further  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  gentler  fceliiign  of  a  later  age.  Circumcision  took  tlic  place  of 
sacritice,  and  the  Suu-gud  ceased  to  be  the  first  of  the  long  line  of 
huroau  victims  whom  the  parents  of  Cauaau  olTcred  to  their  offended 
<lcity,  and  became  instead  tbe  founder  and  patron  of  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision. Cau  we  help  being  reminded  that  Abraham,  who  bound 
bis  only-born  Isaac  on  the  sacriticial  altar  of  the  higli-place  of  Moriah, 
was  also  ihc  "  father  of  circumcision"  umong  the  people  of  Israel  ? 

It  hua  been  necessary  to  speak  of  Taumui:  as  if  he  had  been  a 

separate  and  independent  divinity,  unrelated  to  the  other  forms  under 

which   the  Suu-^od  waa  worshipped  by  the  Canaanitcs.     And  this 

was  strictly  the  case,  if  wc  hmk  only  to  the  two  great  fcoaUeclcbnitDd 

in  his  boDonr.     At  these  Tammuz   was  doubllcas  conceived  as  an 

inilc'pcndcnt  deity  of  whom   nii    individual  tale  wan  totd.      But  his 

title   Adoni  shows  us  that  in  reality  Tamraui',  also  had  become  hut  a 

(orm  or  xspect  of  the  supreme  Sun-god.      Ho  was  as  much  Baol- 

Tammnz  as  Melkarth  was  Uaal-Tnur.     And   oppoaeil  to   him  stood 

Bttal-Tsephon,   "  Baal  of  the   North,"  the   maleficent   form   of  the 

San-god,  who,  like  Typhon  in  the  myth  of  Osiris,  had  been  the  cause 

of  hU  death.     Baal-Tscphon  was  dreaded  more  particularly  by  the 

•lilora.     When  the  cold  and  gloom  of  winter  set  in,  the  north  wind 

rtff'^  over  the  Mediterranean,  bringing  shipwreck  and  disaster  to  the 

trnv^llcr  by    sea.      To   Baal-Tscphon,  therefore,    stood   two    t'-mplcs 

0U  the  lofty  mountains  which  overlook  the  sea  at  cither  extremity  of 

^ansan,  knd  in  them  tXic.  sailor  made  bis  tows  or  hung  up  bis 

^^riugs.     Each  mountain  was  called  Kasios  by  the  Greeks,  from  a 

^iiocnician  word  signifying  an,  extreme  point  or  promontorj'.     The 

fjorthem  Kasios  commanded  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Antiocli  and 

/*     termed    BaaUT^cphon   in  an  inscription  of   'I'lglnlh-Pilescr   11. ; 

iHg     southern    Ka»ios  jutted   out  from   the   edge   of  the   Scrbouiaa 

i.a-^<30DB  betweeo.  Alexandria  and  the  Philistine  coast.     Mountains 

fc***^*     a  jwculiar  sanctity  in  the  Cauaauttish  faith,     Tlic  mount) 

v-a-^     a  couBecratetl  spot,  and  the  nume  of  Ilcrmon  "  the  saa 
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still  snmve*  to  bear  witness  to  the  belief.  The  gods  of  Cannan,  thp 
king  of  Syria  imagined,  were  CMCiitially  gods  of  the  mountains,  and 
PLcculeian  mythology  made  Lebanon  and  Kasitw  giant  deities  of  old 
time.  Ilcncc  it  is  that  so  many  of  the  Baalim  arc  called  after  the 
liigh-])lacca  wlicre  they  were  worshipped,  and  tbatin  the  Greek  perioi! 
the  temples  raised  on  the  flanks  of  Hcrtnoa  were  made  to  look 
towards  llic  great  central  shrine  which  crowned  ita  summit. 

We  may  pass  over  the  long  list  of  the  inferior  deities  of  Canaan, 
of  whom  wc  know  little  save  the  names.  Some  of  them  had  been 
borrowed  from  the  nations  whom  the  Canaanites  had  diiiposscssed; 
others  had  been  brought  from  Babylonia  whcu  the  Semitic  tribes 
fiiat  moved  weatwanJ  from  their  primitive  Euphratean  home.  Others, 
again,  were  local  forms  of  Baal  and  Ashtorcth.  Thus  we  hear  of 
Mut,  the  god  of  death,  to  whom  human  victimi  were  offered,  of 
Pu'm,  the  pigmy  deity,  and  of  Sakun,  whose  name  enters  into  that  of 
Sanchaniathon.  Kc^ihcph  or  Baal-Uc^heph  was  the  Sun-god  as  be 
appeared  during  the  sultry  heats  of  summer,  and  M.  Clermont- 
Gonce.iu  is  probably  right  in  seeing  in  him  the  origin  of  the  uame 
of  Arsiif,  a  ruined  town  to  the  north-east  of  Jaffa,  under  whose  walls 
Saladin  was  defeated  by  Richard  Coenr-dc-Lion.  Two  of  these 
inferior  divinities  are  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Amos  (v.  25,  26) 
in  a  passage  the  sense  of  which  has  been  wholly  missed  in  the 
Anthorized  Version.  ITiongh  sacrifice  had  been  offered  to  the  (lod  of 
Israel,  the  ]irophet  declares,  for  forty  long  years  in  1hc  Desert,  the 
people  had  now  fallen  away  to  the  dcicica  of  Canaan  and  worshipped 
Siccuth  or  Sakkul  their  king  and  Chiun  their  image,  the  Star- 
goil  they  had  made  from  Ihcnwclvcs.  Sakkut  was  one  of  the  gods 
borrowed  by  the  Semites  from  the  Accadiaiis  of  Babylonia,  vbilo 
Cbiun  was  the  planet  Satnni,  the  Kaivan  of  the  Assyrian  texts. 

Bat  there  is  one  gronp  of  gods  which  occupied  a  ])osition  of  im- 
portance midway  between  ttic  Bnnlim  and  Ashtarath  on  the  one  side 
and  the  henl  of  inferior  deities  on  the  other.  These  were  the  seven 
Kabciri  and  their  leader  Eshmun,  "  the  eighth,"  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Askl^pios,  the  god  of  healing.  Wherever  the  PhoEni- 
cians  planted  their  colonies  they  left  behind  them  a  remembrance  of 
these  mysterious  deities.  In  Lemnos,  in  Samotlirake,  in  Imbros,  in 
Asia  Minor,  the  worship  of  the  Kabciri  survived  to  the  last  dajra  of 
Greek  paganism,  the  ohject  of  deep  rcneration  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  of  curious  spccnlation  on  that  of  the  philosophers.  The 
names  under  which  they  went  in  Canaanitish  mythology  were 
varions.  More  usually  they  were  addressed  as  Kalwiri,  or  '*  mighty,'* 
bnt  they  were  also  known  as  the  Pataeki,  or  "creators,"  and  tbc 
Pygmi  (Pygmsei)  or  "dwarfs."  They  were  the  fashioners  of  the 
universe,  the  architcets  whom  the  Dcminrgc  had  employed  At  tbc 
b'  '     '7  of  the  world.     To  them  Fhilo  ascribes  the  inrcntion  of 
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ciftTigktion  and  mcdicio?,  and  makes  them  the  childrea  of  Sydjk, 
"  the  just/'  Perhaps  we  may  see  in  them  the  seven  planets,  per- 
hftp*  the  •even  Pleiades ;  however  that  may  be,  they  belong  to  the 
oldest  atratum  of  Semitic  belief,  and  refer  us  to  a  time  when  the 
Sun-god  had  not  aa  yet  attained  the  supreme  and  uuquestioned 
place  he  afterwards  held,  and  the  plural  eh/dm  had  not  as  yet  be- 
come the  singular  El. 

lu  Esbmun  we  may  discover  the  ancient  Pirc-god,  who,  aa  the 
hidden  deity  of  the  celestial  fire,  sits  invisible  above  the  waters  of 
the  heavenly  ocean,  and  guideii  the  muvcmcuts  of  the  planets  and 
atars.  lie  was  naturally  the  chief  architect  of  the  world,  the  master- 
mind who  g-uided  the  work  of  his  miuisLcrs,  the  Kabeiri,  the  creator 
who  made  all  things,  and  can  therefore  heal  the  maladies  of  those 
vho  pray  to  him.  But  as  the  cult  of  the  Suu-god,  little  by  Uttic, 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Cauaauitcs,  the  hre-god  was  confused 
%iih  the  deity  from  whom  warmth  aud  life  were  believed  to  come,  and 
E»hmaa  himself  tended  to  pass  into  a  form  or  Kaal.  But  it  was  a 
tcndeney  only.  His  cloac  connection  with  the  Kabctri  prevented  the 
amalgamation  from  ever  being  eom|)lctely  carried  out,  and  up  to  the 
last  J^shmun  had  independent  temples  by  the  side  of  those  of  Baal. 
Nevertheless,  the  legends  which  gathered  rouitil  liis  name  took  upon 
them  more  and  more  a  solar  character.  Like  Tuminuz,  he  was 
aasociatcd  with  Ashtorcth.  and  we  read  in  Damascius  huw  he  had 
been  the  most  beautiful  of  the  gods,  how  in  the  fulness  nf  his  youth 
he  was  loved  by  Astronomfi  or  Ashtorcth-N'aamah,  and  how  in 
escaping  from  her  passion  he  mntilatcd  himself  and  died,  only  to  be 
recalled  to  life  by  the  goddess  through  the  aid  of  the  magic  word. 
It  is  tlie  myth  of  the  Sun-god  and  Astarte  over  again,  and  in  this 
Eshmun  of  popular  mj^hology  we  can  sec  only  the  young  and 
beautiful  Tammuz.  But  the  Kabmtin  of  the  priests  continued  to  re- 
main distinct  from  the  Kshmun  of  the  popular  mythology,  and  when 
«be  influence  of  Egypt  was  at  its  height,  he  was  identified  with  the 
Egyptian  Thoth,  the  god  of  writing,  and  made  the  inventor  of  letters 
and  literature.  Not  only  had  he  created  the  world,  he  had  also 
written  the  history  of  all  that  he  had  done. 

Shall  we  ever  recover  this  literature  and  the  history  that  the 
imagination  of  later  ages  assigned  to  the  Phojuieian  Thoth?  The 
marvellous  results  that  have  attended  the  excavations  carried  on  in 
Egypt,  in  Assyria,  and  in  Babylonia,  give  us  ground  to  hope  that  we 
may  yet  do  so  when  some  Layard  or  SchHcraaun  arises  to  explore  the 
buried  cities  of  the  Phccnician  coast.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that 
some  part  of  the  literature  of  Tjtc,  of  Sidon,  or  of  Gehal,  was  in- 
acrihcd  upon  clay,  and  if  so,  we  may  hope  it  may  yet  be  again  brought 
to  light  like  the  clay  literature  of  Nineveh.  Meanwhile,  wc  have  to  be 
thankful  for  the  few   and   scanty  inscriptions  which   tell  ns  of  the 
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deities,  the  ritual,  and  the  beliefs  of  llic  ?haniiciatis.  One  of  the 
very  oldest,  an  inscription  perhaps  coeval  with  Solomon,  engraved  on 
the  fragments  of  :i  hronze  bowl,  i8  the  «oIe  contemporary  record  we 
possess  of  the  worship  of  Baal-Lebftuon,  the  solar  giant  whose  temple 
rose  OD  tlie  mountains  behind  T}'re.  At  Manciltei  and  Carthage 
tariffs  Lure  been  found  enumerstiu^  the  8acr)6ce«  offered  to  Baal,  and 
the  prices  at  which  each  could  be  commuted.  Oxen,  kid«,  rann, 
]ambs,  goats,  and  birds  wore  the  animals  alone  allowed.  For  tho^f 
most  part  they  are  the  same  as  the  animals  prescribed  to  the 
Israelites  by  the  Mosaic  code,  and,  as  among  the  Israelites,  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  harvest,  caken,  millc,  cream,  and  perhaps  also  wine,  were 
required  to  be  placed  upon  the  altar.  It  is  curious  to  find  no  reference 
made  to  human  victims :  it  is  clear  that  the  tariffs  belong  to  those 
later  days  when  Roman  domination  and  the  sceptical  iuAnenccs  of 
Greek  philosophy  hod  abolished  the  ancient  custom,  and  the  ram 
Bccms  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  child.  It  is  at  least  worth 
notice  that,  when  the  hand  of  Ahraliam  was  stayed  by  the  aogel  ou 
the  high-plaec  of  Moriah,  a  ram  was  the  sacrifice  accepted  by  God  in 
the  stead  of  Isaac. 

Before  vc  ])art  from  the  Canaanites  and  their  gods,  there  is  still 
one  question  which  needs  au  answer.  Did  they  look  forward  to  a 
future  life,  and,  if  so,  what  conccpiiou  did  they  form  concerning  xi't 
We  all  know  how  fiercely  it  lins  been  contended  whether  or  not  the  fl 
Israelites  before  the  exile  belir.vcd  in  a  life  beyond  the  prate,  and 
Bishop  Warbiirlon  in  his  "Divine  Legation  of  Moses'*  rested  his 
proof  of  the  divine  orij;in  of  the  Mosaic  code  njmn  a  denial  of  their 
having  done  so.  Had  Bishop  AVarburtnn  lived  to-day,  it  is  probable 
that  his  book  wonld  have  remained  unwritten.  The  cuneiform 
inscriptions  have  given  tis  detailed  information  as  to  what  the 
Accadian  instructors  of  llic  Scniilea  and  the  Assyrian  brethren  of  the 
Phoenicians  thought  of  the  world  to  come.  As  in  the  Old  Testament, 
so  too  among  the  AccndianH,thc  reaim  of  death  was  a  .Shcol  or  Snal, 
the  land  of  "  the  strong  city"  from  which  "  there  was  no  return'' —  ^H 
a  place  of  gloom  and  fi>r{;ctfiilnc9s,  where  the  pale  and  unsubstantial  ^1 
ghosts  of  the  dead  lUttcd  like  bats  in  the  darkness,  and  the  phantoms 
of  the  heroes  of  old  time  sat  ou  their  shadowy  throucs.  But  above 
and  beyond  Shcol  there  lay  another  world,  "  the  land  of  the  silver 
sky,"  where  the  great  otics  of  the  earth  reclined  upon  golden  couches,  ^| 
feasting  at  banquets  which  knew  no  end,  tinder  the  light  of  ever- 
lasting sunsliine  and  in  the  company  of  the  gods.  A  similar 
conception  prevailed  among  the  Phtcnicians  also.  On  his  granite 
•arcophagua  Eshmun-czer,  a  Sidonian  king  of  the  fifth  century 
before  our  era,  prays  that  he  who  should  violate  or  injure  his  tomb 

icver  find  a  resting-place  among  the   Kcphaim  or  "»hadei,''  ■ 

rc  behind  him  neither  son  nor  scedj  and  be  destroyed  by  *'  the 
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holy  gods."  When  the  violator  dies,  he  adds,  "  may  he  have  neither 
root  beneath  the  earth,  nor  fruit  above  it,  may  he  leave  no  image  to 
the  light  of  day,  may  he  be  as  wretched  as  I  am  ;  I  who  have  lost  the 
Irait  of  my  life,  sons  intelligent  and  valiant;  I  who  am  solitary  and 
alone."  The  poor  old  king's  pathetic  words  remind  us  of  the  psalm 
of  Hezekiah,  when  he,  too,  childless  and  alone,  turned  his  face  to  tho 
valt  and  wept.  For  the  Phoenician,  as  for  the  Assyrian  and  tho 
Greek,  the  grave  was  "the  house  of  eternal  habitation;"  tlic  spirits 
of  the  dead,  so  far  as  they  existed  at  all,  were  believed  to  dwell  in 
this  gloomy  under-world.  While  man  lived  in  the  sunlight  there  was 
hope;  out  of  the  sunlight  he  passed  away  from  tho  care  and 
knowledge  of  the  Sun-god,  and  however  much  there  might  be  a  faint 
and  lingering  hope  that  Baal  would  provide  for  his  pious  worshipper^ 
it  never  became  an  assured  certainty.  The  living  dog  was  better 
tlua  the  dead  lion ;  the  living  alone  had  voice  and  power  to  praise 
the  gods  many  and  lords  many  of  Canaan  ;  and  it  was  for  him  011I7 
that  the  sun  brought  forth  the  fruits  of  the  earth  or  withered  and 
dertroyed  them  in  his  fierce  anger. 

A,  H.  Sayce. 
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rpiIB  paper  which  apjiearcd  oa  this  subject  hi  the  June  number  of 
J.  this  Review  was  writteu  by  me  in  A[>ril  laat,  and  since  that 
time  T  hnvc  iritrmsscil  some  new  things  auil  tcarueil  some  old  things 
which  alldct  the  controversy,  and  which  may  usefully  be  added  to  it. 
Firsts  let  us  recapitulate  what  the  coutrovcrsy  actually  is.  The  points 
I  have  endeavoured  to  briag  into  prominence  are  as  follows : — 

1.  We  are  to  rule  India,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  dominant  class, 
but  with  a  single  eye  to  the  welfnre  of  the  Indians. 

2.  One  essential  principle  of  such  govcmtnent  is  that  we  slionid 
do  what  we  can  to  cherish  mental  and  political  growth  among;  the 
Indians. 

3.  For  that  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  employ  them  in  tb( 
administration  of  national  affairs. 

4.  Such  employment  is  also  necessary  on  the  score  of  economy^ 
and  as  a  means  of  giving  acope  to  the  national  and  honourable 
ambition  of  able  men. 

5.  This  object  should  be  pnrauod  with  constancy  but  witli  ^reatl 
caution,  and  steps  towards  it  should  be  gained  as  circumstauces 
dictate. 

6.  In  fact,  Indian  statesmen  have  no  pursued  this  object  for  fifty 
years,  and  have  done  much  while  yet  leaving  much  to  be  done. 

7.  Every  step  taken  towards  it  has  been  received  by  the  non- 
oQicial  privileged  class  with  the  gravest  apprehensions,  accompauied 
generally  by  prophecies  of  ruin,  differing  in  degree,  but  the  same  ia 
kind,* 

*  la  KtiilitiAn  to  tlie  iiutUitces  by  wlikli  [  hsvc  provcrl  this  uurtioa,  [  alioaU  lure 
JDMitionwl  the  alxjlitinn  of  |{r»n4l  juriea  by  the  Guvarnmnnt  at  Inili*  mKliu"  tba  advte* 
of  SirUeury  Mume.  in  tbeyear  ISfJ.'*.  1  did  uot  thinly  cf  it  wbfiu  writiuK  the  fomwr 
^Ifier,  bocAua  it  did  not  directly  usnd  to  confer  sny  additianal  jurisdictioa  oa  Nativ* 
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8.  Wheucver  the  GoTemment  has  been  iirm  enough  to  repel  the 
opposition,  the  excitement  lias  died  away  very  speedily. 

U.  The  prophecies  uf  lit  have  invariably  proved  ta  be  falsCj  and 
each  forward  step  has  been  attended  by  beneficitti  results  without,  bo 
far  as  can  yet  be  seen,  any  drawback. 

iO.  Consequently,  ejpcricnce  and  principle  arc  oil  in  favour  of 
Lord  Ripon's  action^  while  against  it  arc  only  the  sentiments  of  a 
very  small  thougb  powerful  privilfgcd  class,  and  ronjceturcs  and 
theories  frequently  propounded  by  that  clou,  and  as  frequently 
belied  by  events. 

To  the  foregoing  propositions  I  have  nothing  new  to  add  in  point 
of  principle,  but  they  may  be  usefully  exhibited  again  in  the  light 
of  passing  events. 

I  suppose  that  Lord  Ripon's  opponents  are  by  thia  time  aware 
that  their  attempts  to  enlist  on  their  side  the  race  prejudices  of 
Englishmen  in  Kngland  arc  a  failure.  Their  meeting  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  at  which  I  was  not  present,  so  that  I  speak  from  hearsay, 
appears  to  have  l)ecn  very  respectable  in  tone  and  character — but,  as 
a  political  movement,  weak.  Tbcir  deputation  to  Lord  Kimberlcy 
elicited  a  very  plain  dcclsratiou  that  Lord  Kijioii  would  be  supported. 
They  have  tried  an  appeal  to  the  artisan  class  iu  the  Tower  Hamleta, 
baring  previously  disseminated  statements  of  tl)c  terror  felt  by 
Knglish  men  and  women  uf  the  tame  class  in  India,  in  caDsequcuce 
of  Lord  Uipou's  policy,  liut  the  Tower  Hamlets  men  proved  to  be 
quite  iucrululouB  of  these  statements,  and,  so  far  as  appears  by  the 
reports,  their  BymjiaLbies  were  much  more  with  Lonl  liipou  than 
with  those  who  convened  the  meeting  to  coudcmu  him.  There 
remaiued  one  place  where  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  a  social  and 
political  movement,  even  of  moderate  force,  will  find  vent — at  least,  if 
it  is  capable  of  combination  with  an  attack  on  the  Ministry — and 
that  is,  the  House  of  Commons,  llut,  in  that  House,  Lord  itipou's 
cruemies  could  not  find  any  better  champion  than  Mr.  Ashmcail' 
Bartlett,  and  be,  when  he  got  possession  of  the  IIoubc,  could  not  find 
an  adequate  number  disposed  to  listen  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  meeting  at  Willis's  Rooms  in  support  of 
Lord  Bipon  bore  all  the  marks  of  an  eager  and  genuine  political  move- 
ment, into  which  were  drawn  the  same  currents  of  feeling  and  convic- 
tion which  have  curried  many  similar  movements  far  on  their  course. 

I   am  oue  who  regret  that   Indian  questions  should  be  whirled 

ladus  olBotn.  Bat  it  was  inc.  nnd  nn  imimrlnnt  one,  Jif  th^  atcju  Ultcn  for  ranViug 
Klglkbinm  rati  Induui*  mora  l-(|Uii1  bcrnrc  tliu  Inw,  It  wjis  vory  Htruti^cly  reai*tc<l  by 
the  ADdolBdiaa  eominnal^,  an  no  otlttr  ^'round  th&t  I  can  tinj  itated  in  tLc  I.cgis- 
btiv*  FroCcatUnBa  Vnma  tJiol  it  di>[irivt'd  tlitni  of  ;k  di&tiuution  nuil  fillnl  them  vrith 
«agn«  apfirvhmnoni  of  mJAchiof  to  rnmi^  It  ua*  iQRirtoil  on  with  lirmnciiK  %ik!  ability 
by  Sir  U.  Maiuc  lu  llic  fpokevnan  l<(  th«  OovtromiMit ;  and  wlicn  paiscd.  it  was  tovinA 
10  laoiJBce  DO  «vil  and  to  liare  removed  nnch  iDcADToaicDca.  In  <UI  these  rw^cts  it 
n  on  a  pAr  witli  tbe  uther  ioataacok  I  have  cited. 
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tntotlie  vortex  ofEaglisb  party  politics;  I  hare  reasou  to  know  tli&t 
this  feeliog,  not  uaiuittglcd  with  apprclienstoa,  is  olixred  br  some  of 
the  most  cultivatetl  ami  tlumgliirul  among  the  Iiidlau  cooimauitr. 
Bnt  if  oDe  parly  is  bent  upon  linking  their  case  to  £agli»h  party 
|>olitic9,  tlic  other  party  have  no  option  but  to  do  the  same.  All 
that  is  left  is  to  do  with  Indian  aUnii-s  wluit  we  do  with  English 
KtTairt :  make  the  raiiio  issues  intelligible  to  a  largo  number  of 
people.  It  is  a  difltcult  job;  but  it  was  done  thoroughly  in  the 
cue  of  the  Afghan  war,  au'l  is  being  lione  again  now.  The  momeut, 
it  ta  generally  undcrsiood  that  this  contest  has  no  subvtaocc  in  ic 
except  80  far  ns  it  is  a  contest  bettrecu  a  rery  small  privil^cd  class 
oil  the  one  side  and  the  whole  country  on  the  other — between,  say. 
the  pririleges  of  one  man  and  the  welfare  of  two  thousand  men — that 
moment  the  contest  will  be  decided  for  Englishmen. 

All  hiittury  tells  us  of  ho»'  little  use  it  is  to  warn  a  privileged 
class  tbat  has  become  frightened  ;  and  yet,  whether  they  will  bear  or 
whether  they  will  forbear,  I  cannot  help  sayin;^  to  my  Anglo-Indian 
friends,  as  one  who  has  probably  seen  more  of  our  urban  populations 
than  tbey  have,  that  in  eadeavoiiriog  to  stir  up  public  feeling  in 
their  favour  and  against  our  Indian  fclluv-subjects,  they  arc  taking 
a  most  dangerous  course.  I  read  in  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  iLectiug,  that  one  of  the  speakers,  who  has  held  high  office 
in  India,  comtnenei^d  by  snyin^  that  vast  numbers  of  Indians  vere 
ruled  by  a  mere  handful  of  Kn^lislimen.  He  was  doubtless  about  to 
4lrair  the  perfectly  just  inference^  that  whatever  wo  do  there  should 
lie  (lone  uitli  great  eirciminpeclion.  Hut  Iiis  audience  immediately 
laid  huLd  of  hi^  wordii  in  a  dillcnrnt  sjiirit,  and  cried,  "  Shame  1 
nliame !"  The  rc|iart  may  bare  biK;n  quite  misleading ;  bat  it  dt 
not  HurprtMo  mc,  because  thin  exhibition  of  sympathy  with  the  weak 
multitude  exactly  accords  witli  uiy  own  experience  in  addrcming 
assemblies  in  large  towns  on  Indian  subjects,  as  I  have  done  many 
limes  quite  apart  from  home  political  Htrng;glc5. 

liOt  mo  turn  now  from  tlic  strife  of  the  platform  to  that  of  the 
pen,  and  get  into  the  calmer  waters  of  argument.  Uereit  is  pleasant- 
lo  observe  a  prcat  diminution  nf  the  temperature.  There  is  still  a  great 
ileal  of  frothy  ebullition  in  Calcutta,  and  stories  which,  even  iF  true, 
would  be  irrelevant,  are  telegraphed  over  and  faitbrully  copied  into 
the  Time*,  in  ihr  hope  of  rousing  the  British  Ijion.  But  the  tone  of 
Knglish  ncwtipuiK-r!)  is  lowered,  aod  that  of  the  siKakcrs  on  the 
subject,  who  arc  not  imperdonal  or  behind  the  veil,  is  both  respect- 
able and  respectful.  Such  men  as  Sir  Alexander  Arbuthnot  and 
Mr.  Stanhope  have  not  roared  at  us  with  ditliyramhic  fury,  but  bare 
spoken  like  reasonable  men  with  a  reasDuable  case  to  unfold.  And 
now  rf)nic  utterances  from  Iodia,wliich  arc  both  temperately  conceived 
and  cltarly  expressed. 
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But  exactly  io  proportion  as  ire  get  rid  of  the  misstatements,  the 
cxaggcratioii,  and  the  passion  vitb  nhtch  the  cnac  of  the  Calcutta 
malcontcuts  tras  introduced  to  the  l^ugli&h  puhltc,  so  docs  the 
extreme  meagrcucag  and  feebleness  of  that  case  stand  exposed.  1 
will  touch  on  the  topics  as  now  presented  to  us.  "  The  measure  ia 
introduced  prematurely ;  there  arc  too  few  highly  placed  Native 
ofEeials  to  justify  it."  Sup{>osing  the  fact  vere  bo,  is  it  a  reason  for 
moving  heaven  and  earth,  for  exeitinjf  disaffection,  for  prophesying 
ruin,  and  for  threatening  vengeance,  that  a  measure  baa  been  intro- 
duced two  or  three  ycani  before  ncecsMty  compels  it?  It  is  not  any 
anch  cause  as  that  wliirh  lashed  the  Calcutta  meetings  into  fury, 

'•The  privileges  of  Knglishmcn  in  IniMa  arc  not  amercpcntimcntal 
gratilication,  but  a  real  protection  against  danger."  That  is  a  solid 
argument  if  founded  on  feet ;  but  it  throws  orcrhoard  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  what  has  been  dinned  into  our  cars  against  Lord  Ilipon's 
■neasuTc — race  prcjudiccSj  the  rights  of  conquerors,  and  so  forth. 
These  are  no  longer  an  all-sufficient  rcnsnn  why  the  pririlcgcs  of 
Englishmen  in  India  should  not  be  curtailed.  Let  ns,  however,  sec 
-what  arc  the  dangers  indicated. 

These  danger*  consist,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  in  nothing  else 
th&n  the  readiness  of  Indians  to  concoct  sham  cases  in  courta  of 
Jiuttcc.  I  have  seen  the  opinion  of  au  eminent  Indian  official 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  fih  erj^rrieace  bos  given  Uim  a  atroug  feet- 
ang  against  the  proposed  measure.  Hia  expcricuce  is  that  Native 
Indians  have  recourse  to  very  unscrupulous  methods  of  cuodueting 
their  disputes  about  land.  Granted;  but  how  is  that  material? 
Is  it  true  tbat  a  Native  Indian  judge  cauuot  or  will  not  deal  as 
«fticieutiy 'n'ilh  a  case  of  fraud  as  a  Kuropean  judge?  Is  it  true 
tbat  the  interests  of  Knglishmcn  have  suHcred,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  2«ativc  Indian  judges  have,  as  in  fact  they  have  for  many  years, 
bad  jurisdiction  over  land  suits  ?  Those  arc  the  material  questions. 
l>oes  the  experience  of  any  otlicial  lead  trim  to  answer  tbem  iu  tho 
affirmative  or  not  ?  If  it  docs,  it  runs  counter  to  the  testimony  which 
for  many  years  and  from  all  quarters  have  been  Iwrne  to  the  merits 
of  the  >'ativc  judges.  If  it  does  notj  it  tells  liini  absolutely  nothing 
-of  the  point  for  which  he  cites  it. 

But  tbeu  it  is  said  tbat  wc  should  be  safe  enough,  or  at  least  much 
sftfcr,  if  only  covenanted  (civilians  who  have  come  in  by  competition 
were  to  receive  criminal  jurisdiction;  but  it  is  proposed  to  give  it 
to  these  statutory  civilians,  who  arc  nominees  of  the  Government, 
and  may  be  most  incompetent  persons.  This  is  a  very  bard  saying. 
Ab  euplainod  in  ray  previous  paper,  the  statutory  rules  for  admitting 
Native  Indians  to  the  Civil  Service  were  provided  by  the  express 
direction  of  Parliament,  because  the  plan  for  admitting  tbem  by 
examinations  held  in  England  was  found  to  be  substantially  inopcra- 
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tire.  I  will  DOt  oow  insist  that  it  i»  premature  to  condemn  a  clas« 
of  which  only  a  few  individuals  hare  yet  bcea  appointed.  The 
objection  is  taken  to  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  because  of  the  faulty 
priQciple  on  which  it  is  formed.  But  that  is  au  objection  to  the 
declared  policy  of  Padiameut  in  forming  such  a  class,  and  not  au 
objection  to  anything  dune  by  Lord  llipou.  Vi'hat  mode  would 
sTich  objectors  suggest  for  introducing  an  adequate  number  of  Native 
Indians  into  high  GoTemnieiit  olfjces?  1  have  not  cvme  across  any 
objections  to  Lurd  Kipou'a  measure  which  seriously  address  them- 
selves to  this  question.  Cut  those  who  object  to  his  method  are 
bound  to  propound  their  own,  unless  their  objection  goes  to  the 
whole  policy  of  giving  high  employmeut  to  Natives.  That,  in  truth, 
aod  not  any  matter  of  detail  or  method,  is  their  objectiuo.  But  then 
they  are  oppoainp  the  loug-settled  policy  of  successive  Knglish 
Ministries  and  Parliaments. 

Nothing  in  this  controversy  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the 
complaceucy  with  which  the  oppoaeuts  of  the  measure  have  set  dowu 
its  advocates  as  mere  theorists  and  seutimcutalists,  aud  thcmselve*  as 
the  wise  practical  men  who  rest  on  expcrieacc  and  reasou.  I  have 
before  stated  that  this  is  an  iuversion  of  the  parts.  Compare  the 
line  of  argument  on  both  aides.  On  the  side  of  the  privileged  class 
we  have  first  violent  gusts  of  passion  and  studied  appeals  to  cla«» 
prejudices.  Tliat  ts  Bcntimcnt,  pure  aiul  simple.  Now  we  arc  hearing 
the  still  small  voice  of  rcHaon.  When  examined,  it  turns  out  to  he 
a  series  of  pure  conjectures.  The  Government  will  have  a  bad  lot  to 
choouc  firom ;  they  will  elioottc  badly;  tlic  cases  will  he  too  diflicuk 
for  these  weak  pcopk> ;  they  will  be  unjustly  biassed  agiUDst 
Europeans.  Tliesc  practical  men  pay  uo  regard  to  what  experience 
teaches  us  on  such  points.     Let  me  put  its  teachings  together. 

To  most  people  it  would  be  sufflcicut  evidence  that  Native  Indian* 
have  for  many  years  proved  themselves  fully  equal  to  Europeans  in 
the  decision  of  civil  c.nuses.  That  is  a  more  intricate  and  difBcult 
branch  of  law  than  the  criminal  branch.  lu  many  cases — such  a» 
cases  of  fraud,  foi^cry,  and  libel — it  requires  ail  the  qualities  of  a 
criminal  jiulgc.  And,  as  said  above,  it  is  pointed  out  by  oppo- 
nents that  Indian  civil  cases  contain  a  large  amount  of  fraud  aod 
forgery. 

But  we  have  a  large  body  of  evidence  to  go  upon  in  pure  criminal 
jurisdiction.  For  many  years  Native  magistrates  have  exercised  that 
jurisdiction  over  Europeans  in  Presidency  towns,  and  it  is  in  those 
towns  that  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  European  community  of 
India  is  congregated.  The  Native  High  Court  Judges  have  precisely 
the  same  criminal  jurisdiction  with  their  European  colleagues.  I 
believe  that,  not  having  been  barristers,  they  do  not  often  tit  in 
cases ;  but  in  appeal  cases  they   take   their  turn  with  the 
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others,  Native  Mofuseil  magistrates  who  exercise  crlniiDiLl  jurisdic- 
tion at  all^  exercise  it  wlicu  Eurcjieaiis  arc  coiiijilainauts  ;  and  the 
coDipIaiiiaut  i»  Juf^t  a»  much  interested  id  a  proper  adminiHtratiou  of 
the  law  as  the  defcudaut,  thougli  thu  coutrary  seems  to  Iw  uKSunied 
in  much  of  the  arguments  in  this  case.  They  also  exercise  their 
jurisdiction  over  Frenchmen,  Germans,  ami  other  Europeans  who  are 
not  I'liiropcan  British  subjects.  In  Ceylon,  whci-c  thu  relations  of 
Native  and  Englishman  arc  iircciscly  the  same  as  in  India,  Nativo 
ma^^islrates  exercise  criminal  juriHdicticm  over  Knglisbmen  as  freely 
aa  over  Ciugbale^.  Thronfili  all  tlils  wide  range  of  experience 
there  has  heeu  no  charge  of  incapacity  against  Native  judges  as  a 
class,  no  charge  uf  unf»iruetv.s  tuwards  Europeans,  no  allegation  of 
acandal  or  mischief  resulting  from  their  cinpluyment. 

Is  it  not  oert^u  that  in  any  practical  affair  of  life,  sueh  a  body  of 
CTideacc  as  this  would  be  thought  siitlicicnt  tu  go  upon,  and  that  the 
man  vlio  rensted  it,  having  no  evidence  the  other  way,  would  be 
called  anything  bnt  a  practical  man  ?  The  Government  of  Indiaj 
advancing  eanliously  in  the  path  of  n  tried  pulicy,  and  resting  on 
long  and  varied  esperieDcc,  are  called  sentimentalista  and  theorists^ 
merely  because  they  have  and  avow  a  high  ideal.  And  tbcir  oppo- 
nents, on  the  mere  ground  that  they  have  and  avow  a  low  ideal,  calt 
themselves  practical  men  or  even  practical  statesmen,  when  their  only 
discoverable  grounds  of  action  arc  the  sentiments  of  wounded  pride 
and  vague  coiijecturcs  of  danger. 

Artuur  IIoduovsu. 
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Two  cl»i]iter8  m  Sir  Henry  Maioo'a  new  book,  "  Early  Law  and 
Custom,"  havo  reopened  ii  diflcussioii  which  for  some  time  has 
teen  iti  repose.  AVliHt  ore  tlic  original  forms  of  the  humau  family? 
Did  man  begin  by  bring  monogamous  or  polygauious,  but,  in  either 
case,  the  maatcr  of  his  own  home  and  the  assured  central  point  of 
liis  family  relations  ?  Or  were  the  onions  of  the  sexes  originally 
shifting  and  precarious,  so  that  paternity  was  indistinct,  and  family 
ties  wore  rcekonnd  through  the  mother  alone  ?  Again  (setting 
aside  Ihc  question  of  what  was  "  pritintivc"  and  "original"),  did 
the  needs  and  barbarous  liabits  of  carlv  men  lead  to  a  scarcity  of 
womcHj  and  hence  to  polyandry  (that  is,  the  marriage  of  one  woman 
to  several  men),  with  the  couseqiient  uncertainty  about  male 
parentage?  Once  more,  admitting  that  these  rclationa  of  the 
sexes  do  prevail,  or  have  prevailed,  among  savages,  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  stronger  races,  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
stocks,  ever  passed  through  this  stage  of  savage  customs  ?  These  are 
tl)c  main  questions  debated  between  what  we  may  call  the  "  historical*' 
and  the  "  autbropological"  fitudeu(s  of  ancient  customs. 

Wicn  Sir  Henry  observed,  in  ISRI,  that  it  was  diflicult  to  say 
what  society  of  men  had  not  been,  originally,  based  on  the  patriarchal 
family,  he  went,  of  eonrsej  outside  the  domain  of  history,  \\1iat 
occurred  in  the  very  origin  nf  human  society  is  a  question  perhaps 
quite  inscnitahlc.  CcTtainly,  history  eiitinnt  furnish  the  answer. 
Here  the  anthropologist  and  physiologist  come  in  with  their  methods, 
and  even  those,  we  think,  cau  throw  but  an  uncertain  light  on  the 
Tcry  "origin"  of  institutions,  and  on  strictly  primitive  man. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  we  shall  here  rc-stalc  the 
chief  points   at  issue  between   the  adherents  of  Sir   Ilcnry  Maine 
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anil  of    Afr.    >['Ixnnan,   bctvcen    historical   and   antliropological 
infjuircn. 

1.  Did  man  originaily  live  in  the  patriarchal  family,  or  in  more  or 
Icsa  moililicd  promiscuity,  with  uncertainty  of  blood-tiea,  and  espe- 
^ally  of  male  parentage  ? 

2.  Did  circnmstanoes  and  customs  compel  or  iodncc  man  (vhot- 
^Ter  his  original  condition)  to  resort  to  practices  ivhich  made  pntcr- 
xiity  uncertain,  and  so  caused  kirisliip  to  be  reckoned  through  women  ? 

.').  Granting  that  some  races  have  been  thiia  rcdnced  to  matriar- 

4rhsJ  forms  of  the  family,  is  there  any  reason   to  suppose  that  the 

stronger  peoples,  like  the  Aryans  and  the  Semilea,  ever  passed  through 

^k  stage  of  culture   in  which    female,  not   male,  kiuahip   vas   chiefly 

x'ceognited,  probably  as  a  result  of  polyandry? 

On  this  t!iird  question,  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  much 
c-Ttdcuce  of  Tcry  different  sorts  ;  CTideucc  which,  at  bcMt,  can  perhaps 
only  warrant  au  inference,  or  presumption,  in  favour  of  one  or  the 
other  opinion.  Tar  the  muiueut,  the  impartiul  examination  of  tcsti- 
xnouy  is  mure  imiwrtant  and  practicable  than  the  establishment  of 
SUV  theory, 

(I.)  Dill  man  ortginaihj  lire  in   the  patriarchal  family,  the   male 

lieiog  master  of  his  female  mate  or  mates,  and  of  his  children  ?     On 

~<Ui8  tint  point  Sir  Henry  Maine,  in  his  new  volume,  may  be  said  to 

«ome  as  near  proving  his  ease  as  tbe  nature  and  matter  of  the  qucs- 

-tion  will  permit.     Itacliufen,  M'Lennao,  and  Morgan,  all  started  from 

a  hypothetical   etatc  uf  more  or  less   modified  eexual   promiscuity. 

eLoren's  evidence  (which  may  be  referred   to   later)  was  based  on 

great  mass  of  legends,  myths,  and  travellers'   tales,  chiefly  about 

rif  Aryan  practices.      He  discovered  HetUrismus,  as  he  called  it, 

imong  Lydians^  Klruscans,  Persians,  Thracians,   Cyrenian   nomads^ 

Egyptians,    Scythians,    Troglodytes,    Nasamonesj     and    so    forth. 

Mr,  M'licnnan's  view   is,  pcrhajis,  less  absolutely  stated   than   Sir 

Henry  Maine  supjmses.     AVe  read*  "  that  there  has  been  a  stage  in 

ithc  development   of    the   human  races,  when  there   was    no   such 

'■pproprialion  of  women  to  particular  men;   when,  in  short,  rjarriagc 

e$  it  ezisia  amonff  civilised  nations,  was   not  practised.     Marriage, 

IB    this    genie,    was    yet    undreamt    of."       Mr.     M'Lcnnan    adds 

(pp.  130,  131),  **  a»  among  other  gregariouB   animals,  tbc   unions  of 

the  sexes  were  probably,  in  the  earliest  times,  loose,  transitory,  and. 

In  some  degree,  promiftcuona." 

Sir  Henry  KFaiue  opposes  to  Mr.  Ar'TiCnuan's  theory  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Darwin  :  "  Fri)m  all  we  know  tif  the  passions  of  all  male 
qaadrupcds,  promiscuous  intercourse  in  a  state  of  Nature  is  highly 
improbuble."t     On  this  lirst  ciucstion,  let  us  grant  to  Sir  Henry 


''SlndiMin  Aadcnt  IlUtory,"  p,  127. 


t  "  D«MCi)t  of  Man,"  li    383. 
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Maine,  to  Mr.  Dartriu,  and  to  common  sense,  that  if  the  verj  earliest 
men  were  cxtremuly  aiiimnl  in  churactcr,  their  iniious  while  they 
lasted  vrcrc  probably  rounogamous  or  polygamous.  The  sexual  jealousy 
of  the  male  would  Kccurc  that  result,  as  it  docs  among  many  other 
animals.  Let  the  first  jujiut,  then,  he  acoreil  to  Sir  Henry  Maine  ; 
let  it  be  granted  that  if  man  was  created  perfect,  he  lived  in  the 
monogamous  family  before  the  Fall ;  and  that,  if  lie  was  evolved  ai 
an  animal,  the  unchecked  noimal  instincts  would  make  for  monogamyl 
or  patriarchal  polygamy  in  the  strictly  primitive  family. 

(2.)  Did  circumstances  and  customs  compel  or  induce  roan  (what*! 
ever  his  original  condition)  to  resort  to  praetieca  which  madffi 
paternity  uncertain,  and  so  caused  the  abacnec  of  the  patriurcbul 
family,  kinship  being  reckoned  through  TPomen?  If  this  question 
be  answered  in  the  af!irmati%T,  and  if  the  sphere  of  action  of  thoA 
Tarious  cauxea  be  made  wide  enough,  it  will  not  matter  mucb  toMr.V 
M'ljcnnan's  theory  whether  the  strictly  primitive  family  was  patri- 
archal or  not.  If  there  occurred  a  fall  from  the  primitive  family, 
and  if  that  fall  wa«  extremely  general,  affecting  even  the  Aryan  race, 
Mr.  M'licnnau's  adherents  will  he  amply  satisfied.  Their  object  i«fl 
to  sho^v  that  the  family,  even  in  the  Aryan  race,  was  developed 
through  a  stage  of  loose  savage  conucctiong.  If  that  can  be  shown, 
they  do  not  care  much  about  primitive  man  properly  so  called.  Sir 
Henry  Maine  admits  a^  a  matter  of  fact,  that  amoug  certain  raecst 
iu  certain  districts,  cireumstauces  have  overridden  the  sexual  jealousy 
which  secures  male  (jareaCage  and  its  recognition.  Where  women 
have  been  few,  and  where  poverty  has  been  great,  jealousy  ha^  beeo' 
suppressed,  even  iu  the  Veutce  of  the  eightvcuth  century.  Sir  II. 
Maine  says,  "The  usage"  (that  of  [lolyandry — many  husbands  to 
single  wife]  "seems  to  me  one  which  circumstances  overpowering 
morality  and  decency  might  at  any  time  call  into  existence.  It  is' 
known  to  have  arisen  iu  the  native  Indian  army."  The  question 
now  is,  what  arc  the  ciruumBtauccs  that  overpower  morality  and 
decency,  and  so  produce  polyandry,  with  its  necessary  consequences, 
when  it  is  a  recognized  institution, — tlie  absence  of  the  jiatriarcfaal 
family,  and  the  reeogtiilion  of  kineliip  through  women?  Any  cir- 
cumslauccs  which  cause  great  scarcity  of  women  will  conduce  tri 
those  results.  Mr.  Al'Lennan's  opinion  was,  that  the  chief  cause  of 
scarcity  of  women  has  been  the  custom  of  female  infautieide^ — of 
killing  little  girls  as  touches  inutUes.  Sir  Henry  Maine  admits 
that  "  the  cause  assigned  by  M'Letinan  is  a  vtra  cauita — it  is  capable 
of  producing  the  eflccts."*  Mr.  M'Lennan  had  collected  a  very 
large  mass  of  testimony  to  prove  the  wide  existence  of  this  cause  of  ^ 
paucity  of  women.  Till  that  evidence  is  published,  I  can  only  say  thaB^ 
it  was  sufficient^  in  Mr.  M'Lcnnan's  opinion,  to  demonstrate  the  wide 
•  "  Early  Law  uitl  Cuitom,*'  p  210. 
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prevaleoce    of   the   factor  which    in    tlie  mainspring   of   liia   whole 

tfj^item.*      How  friglitfullj'  female  iafauticide  haa  prevailed  ia  ludia, 

«Tery  one  may  read   in   the  official  reports  of  Col.  MTherson,  and 

«>ther  Knglish   authorities.     Mr.  Fison's  "  Kamilaroi   and    Kurnai" 

«:outaiD8  some  notable,  though  not  to  my  mind  convincing,  arguments 

-«>n  the  other  side.  Sir  lleury  Maine  adduces  another  cause  of  paucity 

^of  vonicn  :  the  wanderings  of  our  race,  and  expeditious  across  sca.t 

'Thii  cause  would   not,  however,  be  important  enough  to  alter  forms 

-^>f  kinship,  where   the   invaders  (like  the   early  KngUsh  iu  Britain) 

^ound  a  population  which  they  could  comjucr  and  whose  women  tlicy 

.^outd  appropriate. 

Apart  from  any  probable  inferences  that  may  he  drawn  from  the 
presumed  practice  of  female  infantieidc^  aetuul  ascertained  facts 
^rove  that  many  races  do  not  now  live,  or  that  recently  they  did  nut 
:3ive,  in  the  patriarchal  onnnilorn  family.  Tliey  live,urdi<l  live,  in  poly- 
.iAudrous  associations.  The  Thibetans,  the  Nairr;,  the  early  inhabitants 
■^  Britain  (according  to  Cfl»ar),  and  many  other  races,^  as  well  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Marquesas  liilatids,  and  the  Iroquois  (according 
^.u  Lafitau)t  practise,  or  hare  practised,  polyandry. 

We  now  approach  tlie  thinl  and  really  important  problem — (3).  Ia 

^here  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  stronger  peoples,  like  tlic  Aryans 

and   the  Semites,  ever  passed   through  a   stage  of  eulture  in   which 

female,  not  male,  kinship  was  chiefly  recognized,  probably  as  a  result 

—of  polyandry? 

Now  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  afford*  a  presumption  that 
Aryans  have  all  passed  through  Australian  imttitutions  such  as  poly- 
-andry,  is  of  cxtrcmety  varied  character.  Much  of  it  may  undoubtedly 
he  explained  away.  But  such  strength  as  the  evidence  has  (which  we  do 
not  wish  to  eiaggcratc)  i«  derived  from  its  convergence  to  one  point 
— namely,  the  anterior  existence  of  polyandry  and  the  matriarchal 
family  among  Aryans  before  and  after  the  dawn  of  real  history. 

For  the  sake  of  distinctness  we  may  here  number  the  heads  of 
the  evidence  bearing  on  this  question.      We  have — 

•  H«ra  I  would  lik*  t<>  point  out  timt  Mr.  M 'I.fnwan'ii  tlieory  mm  uot  ■o  Iiard  »ml 
ftstu  Ilia  DuiuiM  ithat  of  a  vi*ry  umurtO  IjeUever  in  liia  «wu  'nhut)  mAj'  Uail  aoma 
in^iUKm  to  sappoSB.  Sir  Hmry  Maine  writes,  that:  botii  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  M'LeuDBa 
"mcu  to  «M)  to  think  that  Iinmiui  «»cict^-  wi'nt  rvciywhncn  tlirongli  t1i«  Mine  writa  df 

r4iluogM^  wmI  Mr.  M'Lannxii,  kt  any  rato,  cigi'ivnN.'ii  hitniiolf  mi  if  uU  lliuie  fiUj^M  cittild 
1m  cwarlr  diBCrinunatMl  from  out:  ttuuthiir,  nud  tlia  c]u«e  of  vue  sntl  tli«  com nirncv mint 

'Waaothcr  aaaimDoed  with  the  di>tiiictneu  of  tlis  claok-bcU,  tolling  tli«  end  of  tlis 

boar."     On  tb«otlin-  hand,  [  remember  Mr.  M'LennAn'a  tolling  mo  that,  in  hisoiiiaiun. 

"  a]l  manner  of  arrangDinenta  pmlialily  went  on  itjniullancoti^ity  in  dilTi.-ri.-ut  {jlact-a.''     In 

"SCadiw  in  Anciciit  History."  p.  Ixj,  L«  esfireialy  guarda  agsiost  the  tendency  "to 

■a  that  th«  progresa  of  the  vuiuua  nces  of  men  from  aavagiry  has  Icnn  a  uniform 


profprBM  ;  that  all  the  atagca  which  anjr  of  them  Irna  gone  througli  have  1wcn  [uuuk-d  in 
tbwr  ordrr  by  all."     Still  more  to  the  point  ia  hia  remark  on  polvandry  aniou){  the  very 
«Arly  Grvcka  uid  other  Aryaiia ;  "  ic  ia  quite  conaiateut  with  my  vievr  that  iu  oU  thue* 
L^uartera  (Persia,  SnartA,  Tro}-,  Lycia,  AtticA,  Crete,  ftc.)  moauidry.  and  ovcntba 
l^a/rio  jfOtrtlai,  maj'  tiarc  [ircrailcd  at  [>ainta." 
+  "  tl&ily  I.aw  and  Cuntoni."  [i.  2rj. 
i  "titudtci  in  Ancient  llisto'-y,"  p^t.  110-147. 
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1.  The  evidence  of  mfercQCe  from  the  form  of  capture  in  brulal 
cercmoaics. 

2.  The  evidence  from  exogamy :  the  law  wLich  forbids  marriage 
between  persons  of  tbe  tame  family  name. 

3.  The  evidence  from  totemiam— that  is,  the  doriratioa  of  the 
familr  oamc  and  crest  or  badge,  from  some  iiaturul  object,  plant  or 
animal.  I'ersons  bearing  the  name  may  not  intermarry,  aor,  as 
a  rule,  may  they  eat  the  object  from  which  they  denm  their  familjr 
name^  and  from  irbich  they  claim  to  be  devecuded. 

•V.  The  evidence  from  the  gem  of  Komc,  or  -y(>*vc  of  aacient  Greece, 
iu  connection  with  totemism. 

5.  The  evidence  from  myth  and  legend. 

G.  The  evidence  from  direct  historical  statements  oi  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  matriarchal  family,  and  inheritance  through  tbe 
maternal  line. 

To  take  these  various  testimonies  iu  their  order,  let  us  begin  vtth 

(1.)  The  form  of  capture  in  bridal  ceremonies.  That  thin  form 
survived  iu  Sparta,  Crete,  in  Hindoo  lair,  in  the  traditions  of  Ireland, 
in  the  popular  rustic  customs  of  Wales,  ii  not  denied. 

If  ve  hold,  vith  Mr.  M'beuuan.that  scarcity  of  women  (produced 
by  female  infanticide  or  otherwise)  is  the  cause  of  the  babit  of 
capturing  wives,  we  may  sec,  in  survivals  of  this  ceremony  of  capture 
among  Aryans,  a  proof  of  early  scarcity  of  women,  and  of  probable 
polyandry.  But  an  opponent  may  argue,  like  Mr.  J.  A.  Farrer  in 
"  Primitive  Planners/'  that  tlic  ceremony  of  capture  is  mainly  a 
concession  to  maiden  modesty  among  early  races.  Here  one  may 
ohscrvD  that  the  girls  of  aavagc  triben  qfr  notoriously  profligate  and 
immodest  about  illicit  connections.  Only  hoitourabic  marriage  brings 
a  blush  to  the  check  of  these  young  persons.  This  is  odd,  but,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  question,  we  cannot  lean  on  the  evidence 
of  the  ceremony  of  capture.  We  cannot  domoustratc  that  it  is 
derived  from  a  time  when  paucity  of  women  mode  capture  of  brides 
ncce»sary.     Thus  "  honours  are  even"  in  this  first  deal. 

(2.)  The  nest  indication  is  very  curious,  and  requires  much  more 
prolonged  discussion.  The  custom  of  Exogamtf  was  Qrst  noted  and 
named  by  Mr.  M'Lennau.  Kxogamy  is  the  prohibitiou  of  marriage 
within  the  supposed  blood-kinship,  as  denoted  by  the  family  name. 
Such  marriage,  among  mauy  backward  racctt,  is  reckoucd  iuccstuonsi, 
and  is  punishable  by  death.  Certain  pcculiarilics  in  conucrtion  with  the 
family  name  have  to  be  noted  later.  Now,  Sir  Henry  Maine  admits 
that  exogamy,  as  thus  dcflncd,  exists  among  the  Hindoos.  "A 
Hindoo  may  not  marry  a  woman  bclon^ng  to  the  sanio  jro/rs,  all 
members  of  the  gotra  lieiug  theoretically  supposed  to  have  descended 
from  the  ^nnic  ancestor."    The  same  rule  prevails  in  China.     "There 

kin  China  large  bodies  of  related  clansmen,  each  generally  bearing 
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the  same  clan-name.  Tliev  arc  cxo°:ainoaa ;  no  man  will  marrj-  a 
woman  banng  the  same  cUn-name  with  himscir."  It  is  admitted  by 
Sir  Uenr;'  Maiiio  that  this  wide  prahibiUon  of  marriage  was  tlin  early 
Aryan  rule,  while  adrauciug  civilizatiou  has  gradually  permitted 
marriage  withiu  limita  oucc  forhiddcit.  The  Greek  Church  now 
(according  to  Mr.  M'Lcnnan),  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  past^ 
forbade  Lutcrmarriagcs  "  ait  far  as  rclatioiisbip  could  bo  known."  The 
Hindoo  rule  appears  to  go  atill  further,  and  to  prohibit  marriage 
ai  far  as  tbo  common  ffotra  name  seems  merely  to  iudicate  rcla- 
tionsbip. 

As  to  tbo  ancient  RomanK,  Plutarch  cays :  "  Formerly  they  did 
not  marry  women  connected  with  tlicm  fay  blood,  any  more  thnn 
they  now  marry  annts  or  8i»ters.  It  wan  long  before  they  would 
even  interiuarr}'  with  consios."  Plutarch  also  remarks  that,  in  times 
past,  Komans  did  not  marry  auyytk'lZa^,  and  if  wo  may  render  thi& 
'*  women  of  the  same  getis,"  the  eiiugamous  prohibition  in  jlteme  was 
s  complete  as  among  the  Hindoos.  I  do  not  quite  gather  from  Sir 
Henry  Maine's  account  of  the  Slavonic  bouse  communities  (pp.  254, 
235)  whether  they  dislike  ail  kiadrcd  marriages,  or  only  marriago 
within  the  "greater  blood" — that  is,  within  the  kinship  on  the  male 
aide.  Ho  says:  *'The  South  Slavonians  bring  their  wives  into  the 
group,  in  which  they  arc  Bocially  organized,  from  a  considerable  dist- 

tance  outside Every  marriage  which   reqairca  an  cccleaiaa- 

tical  dispensation  is  regarded  as  disreputable." 

On  the  whole,  wide  prohibitions  of  marriage  are  archaic ;  the 
iridest  are  savage;  the  narrowest  arc  modern  aud  civilized.  Thus 
the  Hindoo  prohibition  is  old,  barbarous,  and  wide.  "  The  bar- 
barous Aryan,"  saya  Sir  Henry  I^fainc,  "  is  generally  crogamous. 
He  has  a  mo«t  extensive  table  of  prohibited  degrees."  Thus  eio- 
•paTny  teems  to  be  a  survival  of  barbarism.  The  question  for  us  is. 
Can  we  call  exogamy  a  survival  from  a  period  when  (owing  to  scar- 
city of  women  and  polyandry)  clear  ideas  of  kinship  were  impos.siblc? 
If  this  can  be  proved,  exogamous  Aryans  either  came  through  poly- 
androus  iustitutions,  or  borrowed  a  savage  custom  derived  from  a 
period  when  ideas  of  kinship  were  obscure. 

If  we  ouly  knew  the  origin  of  the  prohibition  to  marry  within  the 
family  name  all  would  be  plain  sailing.  At  present  several  theories 
of  the  origiu  of  exogamy  are  before  the  world.  Mr.  Morgan 
inclined  to  trace  the  prohibition  to  a  great  early  physiological  dis- 
covery, acted  on  by  primitive  men  by  virtue  of  a  conirat  social. 
£arly  man,  living  in  patriarchal  famUiet,  discovered  that  children 
of  nnaound  constitutiou-s  were  born  of  nearly  related  parents.  Mr. 
Moi^an  says :  "  Primitive  men  very  early  diicovcred  the  evils  of 
dose  infferbreeding."  Elsewhere  Mr.  Morgan  writes ;  "  Inter- 
marriage in  the  gens  was  prohibited,  tu  secure  the  benefits  of  marry- 


i^arftt 


ing  out  with  unrelated  persona."     Tliis  arrangemeut  was  "  a  product 
of  liigli  intelligence,"  aud  I^rr.  Morgaa  calls  it  a  *'  reform." 

Let   us   examine  this   very  curious  theory.     First :   Mr.  Morgan 
supposed  early  man  to  have  made  a  discovery  (the  evils  of  the  mar- 
riage of  near  kiu)  which  evades  modem  physiological  science.     Is 
this  credible?      It    may    be    replied    that    naoderu    care,   nursing, 
and  medical  art  may  save   children   of  near   man-iages  from  results 
vbich   were   pernicious    to   the   children    of   early  >man.     Second : 
Mr.  Morgan  supposed  thai   barbarous   man  (so  notoriously   reckless 
of  the  morrow  as  he  is),  not  only  made  the  discovery  of  the  evils  of 
interbreeding,   but   acted  on   it  with  promptitude    and   self-denial. 
Thirdly :  Mr.  Morgan  seems  to  require,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  cio- 
gamous  law,  a  contrat  social.    The  larger  communities  meet,  and  divide 
themselves  into  smaller  groups,  within  which  wcilluck  is  forbidden. 
This  "  social  pact"  is  like  a  return  to  the  ideas  of  Rousseau.    Foiirthly; 
The  hypothesis  credits  early  men  with  kuowlcdgc  aud  discrimiuntiou 
of  ucar  degrees  of  kiu,  which  they  might  well    jiosscss,  tf  they  lived 
iu   patriarchal  families.     But  it  rcpreacuts  tliat  they  did  not  act  on 
their  knowledge.     Instead  of  prohibitiug  marriage  between  parents 
and  children,  cousins,  nephews   and   aunts,  uncles   and  nieces,  they 
prahibitod  mnrrlagc  within  the  limit  of  the  family  name.    This  is  still 
the  Hindoo  rule,  aud,  if  the   JUimans  rt^ally  might  not  at  one  time 
marry  within  the  pens,  it  was  the  lloman  rule.     Now  observe,  thin 
rule  fails  to   effect  the   very  purpose  for   which  ex  hypotheti  it  was 
instituted.     AVhcre  the  family  name  goes  l)y  tlie  male  side,  marriages 
between  cousins  are  permitted,  as  in  India  and  China.     These  are 
the  rcrj'  marriages  which  some  theorists  now  denounce  as  pernicious. 
But,  if  the  family  name  goes  by  the  female   aide,  marriages  between 
half'brothcrs  and  half-sisters  arc  permitted,  as  in  ancient  Athens,  and 
among  the  Hebrews  of  Abraham's  time.     Once  more,  the  cxogamoos 
prohibition  excludes,  in  China,  America,  Africa,  Australia,  persoos 
who  are  in  no  way  akin  (according  to  our  ideas)  from  intermarriage. 
Thus  Mr.  Doolittlc   writes:*  "Males  and  females  of  the  same  sur- 
name will   never  intermarry  in  China.     Cousins  who  ha*'e  not  the 
same  ancestral  surname  may  intermarry.     Though  the  auceston  of  ' 
persons  of  the  same  suniamc  have   not  known  each  other  for  tliou-  - 
sands  of  years,  they  may  not  intermarry."     Tlic  Hindoo  yotra  nil 
produces  the  same  effects. 

For  all  these  reasons, — the  iraprohability  of  the  physiologicaT 
discovery,  and  of  the  moral  "reform"  which  enforced  it;  aofE»j 
again,  because  the  law  is  not  of  the  sort  which  people  acquaintec^^ 
with  near  degrees  of  kinsliip  would  make  ;  and  once  more,  becaus*,^ 
the  law  fails  to  effect  its  presumed  puri»se, — we  cannot  accep^^ 
Mr.    Moron's    suggestion   as    to    the    origin    of  exogamy.      M 

*  "Domcttk  Mannen  of  the  Chinew,"  i.  99, 
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Sl'Lcunua  did  not  live  to  publisli  a  subtle  theory  of  the  origin  of 
esf^aiuy,  which  he  had  elaborated.  In  "  Studies  in  Aucicnt  His- 
tory," he  hazanlcd  a  uoujcctarc  based  on  female  itifaiiticide : — 

"  Wo  believe  Uic  rcstriclioas  oa  marrlji^  to  be  c<.'Uiicct«U  witli  clic  )iructico 
in  early  times  of  fvmalo  Jofanticitlo,  whicb,  rouiicring  woiiioii  sciircu,  leil  at 
once  to  polyandry  vrilliin  the  tribe,  and  ihe  capturing  of  women  from  with- 
(ntc  ....  Hvuco  the  cruel  custoai  which,  leaving  tbu  primitive  liuniiin 
Iiordes  with  very  fuw  young  woman  of  their  own,  occaslouully  wltli  u'idc,  und 
iu  any  case  spriously  di»turl)ing  the  balance  of  tht!  sexos  within  tlu-  b(>r(lc<i, 
forces  them  lo  prey  upon  one  anothtrr  for  wiv^.  Usage,  induc-ed  by  neccsnity, 
would  ia  tinio  estabti-'ut  n  prejadiL-c  among  the  tribes  observing  it.  a  prejudice 
sCroDgas  a  pritidple  orrchgton— as  ercry  prejudloe  relating  to  marriage  ia  apt 
%a  be — against  mariying  women  of  their  own  stock."* 

Mr.  M'Lcnnan  describes  his  own  hyputliesis  as  "a  suggestion  tfarowa 
out  at  what  it  was  worth."  lu  his  later  years,  as  we  have  said,  he 
(lereloped  a  very  subtle  and  ingenious  theory  of  the  origin  of 
exogamy,  still  conneciing  it  with  scarcity  of  women,  but  making  use 
of  variouB  supposed  stages  and  processes  in  the  development  of  the  law. 
That  speculation  remains  unpublished.  To  myself,  the  snggestion  given 
in  "  Studies  in  Ancient  History"  seems  inadequate.  I  6nd  it  difliculE 
to  conceive  that  the  frequent  habit  of  stealing  women  should  indispose 
men  to  marry  the  native  women  they  had  at  hand.  That  this 
indisposition  should  grow  into  a  positive  law,  and  the  infringement 
of  the  law  be  regarded  as  a  capital  offence,  seems  still  more  iucon- 
ceivable.  3Iy  own  impression  is,  that  exogamy  may  be  connected 
with  some  early  superslitiou  of  which  we  have  lost  tlie  touch,  and 
which  we  can  no  longer  explain. 

Thus  far,  the  consideration  of  exogamy  has  thrown  no  clear 
light  ou  the  mutu  question — the  question  whether  the  customs  of 
civilized  races  contain  relics  of  female  kiuship.  On  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  theory  of  exogamy,  that  Aryau  custom  is  uucouuected 
with  female  kinship,  ijolyaudrj',  and  scarcity  of  women.  Ou  Mr, 
M'Lennou's  theory,  exogamy  is  the  result  of  scarcity  of  women, 
and  implies  polyandr}'  and  female  kinship.  But  neither  theory  has 
seemed  satisfactory.  Vet  we  need  not  despair  of  extracting  some 
evidence  from  exogamy,  and  that  evidence,  on  the  whole,  is  in 
favour  of  Mr.  M'Lcunan's  general  hypothesis.  (1.)  The  cxogamous 
prohibition  must  have  fir^t  come  into  force  wheu  kinship  was  only 
rcckonnl  on  one  side  of  the  family.  This  is  obvious,  whether  wc 
•upiKwe  it  to  have  arisen  in  a  society  which  reckoned  by  male  or  by 
female  kinship.  In  the  former  case,  the  law  only  recognizes  persons 
of  the  father's,  in  the  second  case  persons  of  the  mother's,  family 
name  as  kindred.  (2.)  Our  second  point  is  much  more  important. 
The  cxogamous   prohibition   must  first  have  come  into  force  ivhen 

*  Forlnii/faly  Htvitv,  Jnae  1,  1S7T. 
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kinship  trag  go  lUtU  understood  thai  it  could  be/J  he  denoted  hy  thefapuly 
name.  This  \f  ould  be  self-evident,  if  wc  couU  suppose  tlic  prohlhitiou 
to  he  iutcudcd  to  prcvcut  marriages  of  rclatiuus.  IJad  llic  auttionof 
the  proliibitiou  been  acquamted  with  the  nature  of  ucar  kitisbips, 
they  woulii  simply  (as  we  do)  have  forbidden  marriage  bctwecu 
persons  ill  tltosc  degrees.  The  very  nature  of  the  prohibitiou,  on  the 
other  hand,  bhows  that  kinship  was  uuderetood  iu  a  manner  all  unlike 
our  modern  ttv^teiu.  The  limit  of  kindred  wasererjvhcre  the  family 
name  ;  a  limit  whieh  exeludcs  many  real  kinsfolk  and  includes  many  ^ 
who  are  not  kiu»folk  at  all.  Iu  Anstralia  c^^pcci^iUv,  and  iu  Ameriea,^ 
India  and  Afriea,  to  a  slighter  extent,  that  definition  of  kindred  by 
the  family  name  actually  includes  alligatorit,  smoke,  poddy  melons,  _ 
rain,  crayfishj  sardines,  and  what  you  please.  Will  any  one  assert,^ 
then,  that  people  among  whom  the  CTCogainoua  ))rohibition  arose  were 
organized  on  the  system  of  the  patriarchal  fnmily,  which  permits  the 
nature  of  kinship  to  be  readily  undeniood  at  a  glanec  ?  Is  it  not 
plain  tliat  the  exogamous  prohibition  (confessedly  Aryan)  most  bare 
ari&ou  in  a  stage  of  culture  when  ideas  of  kindred  were  confused,  and 
to  US  almost,  if  not  ({iiitc,  nnintelligihle?  It  is  ctcii  {wssihle,  as 
ilr.  ^I'Lennau  says,*  "  Ihat  the  prejudice  against  marrying  women 
of  the  same  group  may  have  been  established  before  the  facts  of 
blood  rdationgkip  had  made  any  deep  vnpressioa  on  t/ie  human  mind." 
How  the  cxogomous  prohibition  tends  to  confirm  this  view  will  next 
be  set  forth  in  our  consideration  of  totemtsm. 

The   Evidence  from    Totcmism.^-Totcxahm  is   the   uamc  for  the 
custom   by  whieh  a  stock  (scattered  through  many  local  tribes)  claims 
descent   from  some  plant,   animal,   or  other  natural  object.     This 
object,  of  which  the  ciTigy  is  sometimes  worn  as   a  badge    or  crest, 
menibera  of  the  stock  refuse  to  cat.      As  a  general  rule,  marriage  is 
prohibited  between   members  of  the  stock — between  all,   that  U,  who 
claim  descent  from  ihc  ijame  object,  a.ud  wear  the  same  badge.     The 
exogamous  limit,  therefore,  is  the  stock-name  and  crest,  and  kinship  is 
kinship  in  the  wolf,  bear,  potato,  or  whatever  other  object  is  i-ecogtiixcdj 
as  the  original  ancoitor.    Finally,  ss  a  general  rule,  the  stock-name  it] 
derived  tlirovgh  the  mother,  and  where  it   is  derived   through   the 
father,  there  are  proofs  that  the   custom  is  comparatively  modem. 
It  will  be  uekuoMledgcd  that  thia  sort   of  kiudi-ed,  which  is  traced 
to  a  beast,  bird,  or  tree,  which  is  recognized  in  every  person  beariug,fl 
the  same  stock-name,  \vhich  is  counted   tlirough  females,  and  wbicli 
governs  marriage  eusLoms,   is  jiot  the  sort  of  kindred  which  would 
naturally    arise    among    people    regulated   on    the    patriarchal    QIH 
mouaudrous  fiimily    system.     Totcmism,  however,  is   a  widespread.^ 
institution  prevailing  all  over  the  north  of  the   American  continent^ 
the  abongiuus  of  Peru  (according  to  Ciareihuso  dc  la  Vega}  ^ 
•  '•  Studies,"  p.  112. 
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ifl  Guiana  (the  negroes  have  "brotight  it  from  the  African  Gold  Coast, 
wliere  it  v*  in  full  forccj  as  it  aUo  is  among  the  Bechuatias);  iu  India 
among  IIos,  Oaros,  Kassosj  and  Oraons;  ill  the  South  Sea  islauds, 
where  it  has  left  stronf;  traces  in  Maugaia;  in  Siberia,  and  especially 
in  the  great  i»ilaud  contiueiit  of  An&tralia.  The  Seuiitie  evidences 
for  toteuiisuj  (animal  worship,  exogamy,  descent  claimed  through 
females)  an:  given  by  ProFesaor  Itobertaon  Smithy  in  the  Journal  of 
Phifalofftf,  ix.  17,  "  Animal  M'orship  and  Animal  Tribes  among  the 
Arah«i,  and  in  (he  Old  Testament."  Many  other  examples  uftotemlsm 
might  be  addueal  (especially  fnnn  TIgyjit)j  but  spaee  eunijicls  us  to 
restrict  ourselves  to  tlie  foltowin};  {|nc-siioiis  : — 

(I.)  What  light  is  thrown  on  the  original  form  of  tho  family  by 
toleroiani  ?  (2.)  Where  wc  find  Hurvivals  of  tutcmiim  among  ciri- 
liicd  races,  may  we  couchule  that  thescn  rticps  {through  scarcity  of 
women)  bad  once  been  organized  on  other  than  the  patriarchal 
model  ?  As  to  the  first  question,  we  must  remember  that  the  origin 
aud  determining  causes  of  totemism  are  still  unknown. 

3Ir.  M'Lconan's  theory  of  the  origin  of  totcmiam  has  never  been 
published.  It  may  be  said  without  indiscretion  that  ^Ir.  M'licunan 
thought  toteniism  arose  at  a  period  irhcn  ideas  of  kinship  scarcely 
existed  at  all.  "  Men  only  thought  of  marking  one  off  from 
another,"  as  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  says :  the  totem  was  but  a 
badge  worn  by  all  the  persons  who  found  themselves  cKisting  in 
dose  relations  ;  perhaps  in  the  same  cave  or  set  uf  caves.  People 
united  by  contiguity,  and  by  the  blind  sentiment  of  kinship  not  yet 
brought  into  explicit  consciousness,  might  mark  themselves  by  a. 
Udge^  and  might  thence  derive  a  name,  and.  Inter,  might  invent  a 
myth  of  their  descent  from  tlie  object  wliich  the  badge  represented. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  observed  that  the  tocemH  arc,  as 
a  role,  objects  which  may  be  easily  drawn  or  tattooed,  and  still  more 
easily  indicated  in  gesturc-langunge.  Some  interesting  facts  will  be 
fonad  in  the  "  First  .\unnal  Heport  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology," 
p. -158  (Washington,  1881).  Here  wc  road  how  the  "  Crow"  tribe 
i>  indicated  in  sign>langnagc  by  "  the  hands  h(rhl  out  on  each  side, 
striking  the  air  iu  the  manner  of  flying."  The  Hnnaks  (another 
bird  tribe)  are  indicated  by  an  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the  bird.  In 
incutioning  the  Snakcn,  the  band  imitates  the  crawling  motion  of 
the  serpent,  and  the  fingers  pointed  up  behind  the  ear  denote  the 
Wolves.  Plainly  names  of  the  totem  sort  arc  well  suited  to  the 
convenience  of  savages,  who  converse  much  in  gesture-language. 
Above  all,  the  very  nature  of  totemism  fchows  that  it  took  its  present 
lliapc  at  a  lime  when  men,  animals,  aud  plants  were  conceived  of  as 
pbysicalJy  akin ;  when  names  were  handed  on  through  the  female 
Une ;  when  exogamy  was  the  rule  of  marriage,  and  when  the  family 
theoretically  included  all  persons  bearing  the  same  family  uamc, 
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wbethor   reilly   akin   or  not.     These  ideas  aurl  cuatoms  arc  not  the 
ideas  nntural  to  men  organizctl  iu  the  patriarchal  family. 

The  sccoud  (jucstioo  now  arises  :  Can  vc  infer  from.  sumvaU  of 
toteiuism  aoioiig  Aryaua  that  tlicsc  Aryaus  Lail  once  bccu  organized 
on  the  full  totciiii»tic  jirliiciplc,  probably  with  jKjIyandryj  aud  cxTtuinly 
with  female  (lc»<K;ut?     Where   tottmiisni   now   exists  in    full  furee, 
there  wu  fitiil  exogamy  and  derivation  of  tho   family    unmo  through 
vomcn,  the  latter  cualum  indicating  uiiccrtaint^-  of  male   parcutage 
ill  the  past.    Are  wc  lo  believe  that  the  same  institutions  have  existed 
wherever  we  litid  survivals  of  totemisin  ?      If  thi<t  be  gmnted,  and  if 
the  supposed  survivals  of  totemism  among  Aryans  be  accepted  as 
genuine,  then  the  Aryans  have  distinctly  come  through  a  period  of 
kinship  reckoned  through  women,  with  all  that  such   an   institution 
implies.      For  indications  that  the  Aryans  of  Greece  and  India  have 
passed  through  the  sU^ge  of  totemistu,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
Mr.  M'Lcunau's   "  Worship    of   Plants   and   Animals"  {Fortnight l;/ 
Review,  I8G9,  1870).     llie  evidence  there  adduced  ia  not  all  of  the 
same  I'oluc,  and  the  papcra  arc  only  a  hasty  rough   skct(.>h  based  on 
the  first  to^ttimonics  that  came  to  baud.     Probably  tlic  most  impor- 
tant "suniral"  of  totemism  in  Greek  legend  is  the  body  of  stories 
about  the  amours  of  /cua  in  animal   form.      Various  noble  houses 
traced  to  Zens  or  Apollo,  who,  as   a   bull,  tortoise,  serpent,  swr.an,  or 
ant    bad    &edue4:d    the   mother  of    the   race.     The   mother  of   the 
Arcadiaus  became  a  she-bear,  like  the  mother  of  the  bear  stock  of  the 
Iroquois.     An  we  know  plenty  of  racc»  nil  over  the  world  wUu  tnicc 
their  descent  from  serpents,  tortoises,  snansj  aud  so  forth,   it  is  a 
fair  hypothesis  that  the  aucestors  of  the  Greeks  once  believed  in  the 
same  fables,      iu  later  times  the  swuu,  serpent,  ant,  or  tortoise,  was 
regarded  as  an  avatar  of  Zeus.     The  process  by  which  au  authropo- 
murpbie  god  or  hero  succeeds  to  the  exploits  of  animals,  of  tbcrio- 
morphic  gods  and  heroes,  is  the  moat  eummuu   iu  mythology,  aud   is 
illustrated  by  actual  practice  in  modern  India.     When  the  Urahmios 
convert    a    pig-worshipping    tribe    of    aboriginals,    they   tell    their 
proselytes  that  the  pig  was  au  ovatar  of  Vishuu.      The  same  process 
is  found  active  where  the  Japanese  have  iuttueuced  the  savage  Ainoe. 
We    know  from   Plutai-eh  {Thetetts)   that,   iu   addition    to    families 
clatmiug  descent   from    divine    animals,   one    Atheuiau    -ytVoc,   tho 
loxidro,  revered  an  aner^tml  plant,  the  asparagus.     A  vaguer  indica- 
tion of   tntc^mi-sm  may  perhaps  be  detected  in  tlie  ancient   therio- 
morphic   statues   of  Grt^ek   gods,  as  the  Uara-Zeus  and  the  Horsc- 
headcd  Demetcr,  and  in  the  various  animals  and  plants  which  were; 
sacred  to  each  god,  and  represented  as  his  companions. 

'ITic  bints  of  totemism  aniotig  the  ancient  Irish  are  interesting. 
One  hero,  Conaire,  was  the  sou  of  a  bird,  and  before  his  birth  bis 
fftthcr  (the  bird)  told  the  woman  (his  mother)  that  the  child   musl 
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rer  cat  the  flesh  uf  fowU.  "  Tliy  son  shall  \«s  named  Coaairc>  and 
lat  M3U  shall  nut  kill  birds. ''''^  The  hero  Cuchtillaiii,  being  uamed 
Eaftcr  the  dog,  niigbt  not  cat  the  llesh  of  the  dog,  and  cauie  bv  his 
mill  after  transgressing  this  tolemistic  tabuo.  Huccs  named  after 
animals  were  cotomon  in  ancient  Ireland,  The  red-deer  and  the 
wolves  were  tribes  dwelling  near  Osaory,  and  Professor  Uhys,  Crom 
the  fircqueucy  of  dog  uamesj  iucUnes  to  bcliere  in  a  dog  totem  in 
ISrin.  According  to  the  ancient  Irish  "  Wonders  of  Kri,"  in  the 
*'  Book  of  Glcudftlocb,"  "  the  descendants  of  the  wolf  are  in  Ossorj-," 
and  they  could  atitl  transform  themselves  into  wolvcs.f  As  to  onr 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  there  is  little  evidence  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  patronymic  names  of  many  of  the  early  settlements  of  Billings, 
Arlings.  and  the  rest,  are  undeniably  derived  from  animals  and 
plants.  The  manner  in  -ffhich  those  names  arc  scattered  locally,  is 
precisely  like  what  results  in  America,  Africa,  and  Anstralin,  from 
the  totfmiHtic  organir-ation.I  In  Italy  the  ancient  cn^tom  by  which 
animals  were  the  leaders  of  the  Ver  sacntm  or  armed  migration  is 
well  known.  The  Piceui  had  for  their  familiar  animal  or  totem 
(if  wc  may  call  it  so)  a  woodpecker;  the  Hirpiui  were  like  the 
"  descendants  of  the  wolf"  in  Ossory,  and  practised  a  wolf-dance  in 
which  they  iinitafcd  the  actions  of  the  animal. 

Evidence  from  the  Gem  or  yivoc — Tlierc  is  no  more  puzzling  topic 
the  history  of  the  ancient  world    than   the  origin  and  nature  uf 
the  Community  called  by  the  llomans  the  t/ens,  and   by  the  Greeks 
the  yivoc.     To  the   present   writer  it  seems   tliat  no  existing  com- 
munity of  niuu,  neither  totem  kin,  nor  clan,  nor  house  couuuuuity, 
xior  ffotra,  precisely  answers  to  the  geiiJi  or  the  yii^o^.     Our  informa- 
tion about  these  forms  of  society  is  alight  and  confused.     The  most 
essential   thing  to   notice  for   the   present  is  the   fact  that  both  in 
CJreece  and    Home  the  yivo^   and  ffens  were  extremely  ancient,  so 
ancient  that  the  yij-oc  was  decaying  in  Grcpce  when  history  begins, 
wiiile  in  Itome  wc  cau  distinctly  see  the  rapid  decadence  and  disso- 
lution of  the  i/ffiJi.     In  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  tlie  gens  is  a 
powerful  and   respected   cor|M)ration.      In   the   time  of   Cicero   the 
nature  of  the  ffeus  is  a  matter  but  dimly  understood.    Tacitus  begins 
to  be   confused   about   the   gentile  noinenclaturo.     In  the   Empire 
gentile  law  fades  away.     In  firoece,  especially  at  Athena,  the  early 

(fCurry,  "  Muinen  of  .\nci«nt  Irinh,"  I.ccclxx.,  quolin;;Triii.  Coll.  Dublin  MS^ 
t  S6«  alati  Elton's  "  Origius  »f  Ki.f[liiiU  lli.tory. "  pp,  iiW-IKH. 

:  K«ubIVB":JAXona  ui  KnjilJind,"  p.  25^.     "  folitiui  of  Ariabatle."    BoUaad  iiud 
p.  09.^ 


I  Mr.  Grsiit  All«n  kindly  au;>pUrd  lue  Mine  timv  aijo  wiili  m  1i>t  of  miauil  awl  r«([C9l- 
*e  luunm  prvvvn-nd  in  thr  titlr^  nr&iici>tnt  KngUsli  villue  settli^menta.  Aiconf;  Uum 
I ;  uli,  bircb,  beai'  (u  uuioii;;  tli:;  Iroi^umc^,  amk,  intat.  fir,  forn,  snn,  wolf,  tborn, 

goatt  hotM,  aalmon  (tha  tnral  is  &  totem  m  America),  swan  (fainiliar  ic  Auttralta),  and 
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political  reforms  trausfcrrcJ  power  from  the  yivot:  to  a  purely  local 
orgaaiiatiuo,  tbo  Dome.  The  Greek  of  historical  times  did  not 
aiiuouuce  his  ^fVoc  m  bis  name  (as  tlic  Romans  uln-ajs  did),  but  gave 
bis  ovTD  uaoie,  that  uf  Iit»  father,  aud  that  of  his  demc.  Thus  we 
may  infer  that,  iu  Greek  and  Romau  society,  the  yivn^  aud  gen»  vitre 
dyipg,  not  growing,  organizations.  Iu  very  early  limes  it  is  probable 
that  foreign  genks  were  adoptud  en  bloc  into  the  Romau  Commou- 
wealtb.  Very  probably,  too,  a  great  family,  on  entering  the  Roman 
bond,  may  have  assumed,  by  a  Jictiun,  the  character  and  name  of  a 
petu.  But  that  Xlouau  society  iu  historical  times,  or  that  Creek 
society  could  evolve  a  new  gem  or  yii'oc  in  a  normal  uatural  way, 
seems  excessively  improbable. 

Kcepijug  iu  luiud  the  antique  asxA  "  obsolescent"  character  of  tlie 
gens  and  yivo^,  let  us  examine  the  theories  of  the  origin  of  these 
associations.  The  Romans  themselves  kuew  very  little  about  the 
matter.  Cicero  quotes  the  dictum  of  Sexvola  the  routifex,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  gena  consisted  of  all  persona  of  the  same  gentile 
name  nhu  were  nut  in  any  way  disqualified.'''  Fciitus  dcHuc!& 
members  of  a  getts  as  persons  of  the  same  stock  and  same 
family  name.  Varro  suys  (in  illustration  of  Uic  relationshijis 
of  words  aud  cases),  "  Ab  .Kmilio  homines  orLi  ^Emilii  sunt  getitile^}." 
The  two  former  definitioiia  answer  to  the  conception  uf  a  totem  kiu,- 
■which  is  united  under  its  family  name  and  belief  in  identity  of  origin. 
Varro  adds  the  element,  in  the  Roman  gem,  of  common  descent  from 
one  male  ancestor.  Such  was  the  conception  of  the  gi^nn  in  historical 
times.  It  was  in  its  way  an  osaociatiou  of  kiusfolk,  real  or  supposed. 
According  to  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  the  gentiles  inherited  the 
property  of  an  intestate  man  without  agnates,  and  had  the  custody 
of  lunatics  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  gena  had  its  own  taceiium- 
or  chapel,  and  ibi  own  racrn  or  religious  rites.  The  whole  ge»t 
occasionally  went  into  mourning  when  one  of  its  members  was 
unfortunate.  It  would  he  interesting  if  it  conld  be  shown  that  the 
lacra  were  usually  examples  of  ancestor- worship,  but  the  faint  indi- 
cations on  the  subject  scarcely  permit  (is  to  hold  this  belief. 

On  the  whole,  Sir  Henry  strongly  clings  to  the  belief  that  the  gens 
commonly  had  "  a  real  core  of  agnatic  consauguinity  from  the  very 
first."  But  he  justly  remarks  ou  the  principle  of  imitatiou,  whicb 
induces  men  to  copy  auy  fashionable  institutiun.  Whatever  tho 
real  origin  of  the  gen«,  many  gentea  were  probably  copies  based  on 
the  tjctiou  of  common  ancestry. 

On  Sir  Henry  Maine's  system,  then,  the  gena  rather  proves  the 
constant  existence  of  recognized  male  descents  among  the  peoples 
where  it  exists. 


*  "  RcDtiln  tunt  rjiii  intnr  kc  euilem   iiotniiiu  aunt.     Qui  all  ingwiLis  oriiuuli  suit. 
•Q  nwjinuu  u«aio  nrvitutem  vervivit.     Qui  c«plte  mtu  sunt  demisuti." 
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The  opposite  thcorjr  of  the  gens  is  that  to  wUicb  Mr.  M'LccDaa 
iacliued.  "  The  compositious  and  organizations  of  Greek  and  Itoiuaa 
tribes  aud  commouH  culths  cauuot  well  be  explaiued  except  od  the  bvpo- 
thesis  that  thcr  resulted  from  the  joint  operation,  in  early  times,  of 
exogamy,  and  tlic  system  of  kin.shtft  through  fcmalea  only."*  "The 
getu"  he  adds,  "  was  comi>oscd of  all  thi;  pcrsous  in  the  tribe  bearing 
Che  same  name,  aud  accounted  of  the  same  stock.  Were  the  genh» 
rtially  of  liifFcrriit  stocks,  as  their  names  would  imply  and  as  the  people 
bclii'ved?  Jf  BO,  how  came  clans  of  different  stocks  to  be  uiiiurd  in 
the  same  tril)c?  ....  Hoir  camo  a  vai-icty  of  such  groups,  of  different 
•locks,  to  coalesce  in  a  local  tribe?"  These  qiiestionn,  Mr.  MLciiiiao 
thoughtj  could  nut  be  answered  on  the  patriarchal  hypoth^^ifi.  liis 
own  theory,  or  rather  his  tlieory  as  understood  by  the  present  writer, 
may  be  stated  thus.  In  the  earliest  times  there  vtere  homogeneous 
groups,  which  became  tutcni  kin.  Let  us  say  that,  in  a  certain 
difttrict,  there  were  groups  called  woodpeckei^,  wolves,  bears,  suas, 
swine,  each  with  its  own  little  territory,  llicse  groups  were  cxogamous, 
and  derived  the  unnie  through  the  mother.  Thus,  in  coorse  of  time, 
there  would  be  woodpeckers,  snns,  swine,  and  bears  in  the  territory 
of  the  wolves,  and  thus  each  stock  would  be  scattered  through  nil 
the  localities,  just  as  we  sec  tn  Australia  and  America.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  (as  certainly  is  occurring  in  Australia  and  America), 
paternal  descent  comes  to  be  recognized  in  custom.  This  change 
»iil  not  surprise  Sir  Henry  Maine,  who  admits  that  a  system  of 
ale  may  alter,  under  stress  of  circumstances,  to  a  system  of  fcninle 
descents.  In  course  of  time,  and  as  knowledge  and  common  sense 
advauce,  the  old  superstition  of  descent  from  a  woodpecker,  a  bear, 
a  wolf,  the  sun,  or  what  not,  becomes  untenable.  A  human  name  is 
assumed  by  the  group  which  had  called  itself  the  woodpeckers  or 
^^Jfac  wolves,  or  perhaps  by  a  local  tribe  iu  which  several  of  these 
^Htocks  arc  included,  aud  a  fictitious  humaja  aucestor  is  adopted,  aud 
^^racrhaps  even  adored.  The  result  of  these  chauges  will  be  that 
^^an  cxogamous  totem  kin,  with  female  descent,  has  become  a  gens, 
'»ilti  male  kinship,  and  only  the  faintest  trac*c  uf  exogamy.  Au 
I'  example  of  somewhat  similar  processes  must  have  occurred  in  the 
I  llij^hliuid  clans  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  when  the  chief's 
I  Christian  name  became  the  pEitronymic  of  the  people  who  claimed 
I      kinship  with  bim  and  owned  his  sway. 

Arc  there  any  traces  at  all  uf  totcmism  iu  what  we  know  of  the 
Koman  gentea  ?  Certainly  the  traces  arc  very  slight ;  perhaps  they 
are  only  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  intrepid  anthropologist.  I  give 
tbem  for  what  they  are  worth,  merely  observing  that  they  do  tally, 
oa  far  OS  they  go,  with  the  totemistic  theory.     The  reader  interested 

*  '*StuiheiiD  Aocitnt  Histoiy,"  p.  212. 
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in  tEe  subject  may  consult  the  learned  StreinniuB's  '*  Do  Gentihus 
Romanis,"  p.  104  (Aldus,  Venice,  1591). 

Among  well-known  savage  totcnia  none  is  more  familiar  thnn  the  snn. 
Men  claim  descent  from  the  sun,  call  ihcmscWcs  by  \m  name,  and  wear 
hU  cHigy  a*  a  badge.*  Were  there  suns  m  Rome  ?  The  Aurclian  geuM 
is  thus  tlcseribcd  on  the  auth<jrity  of  Fcsius  Pomjicius  ; — "  The  AurcUi 
were  of  Sabiuc  dcsceut.  The  Aurelii  were  so  uamed  from  the  sun 
(aurum,  urerc,  the  burning  thing),  because  a  jilacc  was  set  apart  for 
theni  in  which  to  pay  adoration  to  the  sun."  Here,  at  least,  is  an 
odd  cuincidence.  Among  other  gentile  names,  the  Fabii,  ComcUij 
I'apirii,  Pinarii,  Cassii,  are  possibly  connected  with  plants;  while  wild 
etymology  may  associate  Porcii,  Aquillii,  and  Valcrii  with  swine  and 
eagles.  Several  of  the  genlet,  in  their  tucra,  worshipped  godsj  u 
Dis  and  Venus,  from  which  nothing  iu  particuhu*  can  be  inferred. 
J^liny  (11.  N.  xviii.  3)  gives  a  fantastic  explanation  of  the  vegetable 
names  of  Iloman  genhs.  Turning  from  Home  to  (jlreecc,  wo  find 
the  -yiVoi;  less  regarded,  and  more  decadent  than  the  getig.  Yet, 
according  to  tfrote  (iii.  51)  the  yii'ta:  had — (1)  sacra,  "  in  honour  of 
the  s.ime  god,  supposed  to  be  the  primitive  ancestor."  (2)  A  common 
burial-place.  (3)  Certain  rights  of  succession  to  property.  (1)  Obliga- 
tions of  mutual  help  and  defence.  (5)  Mutual  rights  and  obligations 
to  intermarry  in  certain  cases.  (6)  Occasionally  possession  of  common 
property. 

Traces  of  the  totem  among  the  Greek  yiuji  arc,  naturally. 
few.  Almost  all  tlic  known  yiiftj  bore  patronymics  derived  from 
personal  namns.  But  it  is  not  without  sin;nificancc  that  the  Attic  domes 
often  ndnpted  the  namcsof  olraolcsocnt  -yt'i'if.and  that  those  names  were, 
as  Mr.  Grotc  says,  often  "dcri\'ed  from  the  plants  and  shrubs  which 
grew  in  their  neighbourhood."  Wo  liavc  already  seen  that  at  le.ist 
one  Attic  ytvo^,  liie  loxida;,  rercrcd  the  plant  from  which  they 
derired  their  lineage.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  totem  names,  and 
a  commoTi  cxplnnation  of  the  totem  names  in  Australia,  corrrspond 
with  the  names  and  Mr.  Orotc's  explanation  of  the  names  of  the 
Attic  demes.  "  One  origin  of  family  names,"  says  Sir  George  Grey 
(ii.  238)  "  frequently  ascribed  by  the  natives,  is  that  they  were 
derived  from  some  vegetable  or  animal  being  common  in  the  district, 
which  the  family  inhabitatcd."  Some  writers  attempt  to  show  that 
theAttic  y*t'oc  was  once  exogamous, and  counted  kin  on  the  mother's 
side,  by  quoting  the  custom  which  permitted  a  man  to  marry  his 
half-sister,  the  child  of  his  father,  but  not  of  his  mother.  They 
infer  that  this  permission  is  a  survival  from  the  time  when  a  mau's 
father'a  children  were  not  reckoned  as  hia  kindredj  and  when  kinship 
was  connted  through  mothen.  Sir  Henry  Maine  (p.  I()S)  prefcri* 
M.  Fustcl  De  Coulangcs'  theory,  that  the  marriages  of  half-brothcra 

•  I'ortnisMy  RcvUu;  Oct.  1860:   "Ardiaologia  Ameriouia,"  iL  11». 
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and  Hitters  on  the  father**  side  was  intended  to  save  the  portion  of 
the  girl  to  the  family  cstale.  Proof  of  this  may  bo  adduced  from 
examination  of  all  the  reeor<Ied  cases  of  such  marriayca  iu  Atheus. 
Bnt  the  reason  thus  suggesttcd  would  have  fqiially  justified  marriage 
between  brothers  and  sisters  on  both  aides,  and  tliis  iras  reckoucd  inceat. 
A  wcll'kuoffu  tiuc  tri  Aristophanes  sliowa  hnw  intense  wan  Athouian 
feeling  alxint  the  impioty  of  relationa  with  a  sister  uterine. 

On  the  whole,  the  nvidenee  which  wn  hn\'e  adduecd  tends  t<j 
cslahlish  some  lii)k«  between  the  ntmicnt  ■yii'oc  and  //ens,  and  the 
ti>tcm  kindreds  oP  savages.  The  indications  are  not  strong,  but 
they  all  point  in  one  direction.  Cotisideriug-  the  high  civilization  of 
Rome  and  Greece  nt  the  verj'  dawn  of  history — considering-  the  strong 
natiiral  bent  of  these  peoples  toward  refinement— it  is  almost  rc- 
markablo  that  even  the  slight  testimonicB  we  have  been  considering 
shonid  have  survived. 

^5.)  On  the  evidence  from  myth  and  legend  we  propoae  to  lay 
little  stress.  }\nt,  ns  lej^ends  were  not  invented  by  anthropologists 
to  prove  ft  point,  it  i«  odd  that  the  traditions  of  Athens,  as  preserved 
by  Varro,  speak  <if  a  time  when  niiincs  were  dciivcd  from  the 
Qotbcr,  and  when  promiscuity  prevailed.  Marriage  itself  was 
iostituted  by  Ceerops,  the  serpent,  just  as  the  lizai-d,  in  Australia, 
ii  credited  with  this  useful  invention.*  Similar  legends  among 
non-Aryan  races,  Chinese  and  Egyptian,  are  very  common. 

(0.)  Tliere  remains  the  evidence  of  actual  fact  and  customs  among 
Amn  peoples.  The  Lycians,  according  to  Herodotus,  "  have  this 
pecnliar  custom,  teherein  they  resemble  no  other  men,  they  derive 
tiidr  names  from  their  mothers,  and  not  from  their  fathers,  and 
tkroagh  mothers  reckon  their  kin."  StatuH  hIho  wa.H  derived  through 
tbe  mothcrs.t  The  nhl  writcr'H  ninnion  that  the  custom  (ao  common 
i«  Australia,  America,  and  Africa)  was  unifjiic,  is  it.sclf  a  proof  of  his 
jood  faith.  Bacliofen  (S!M))  remarks  that  several  Lyeian  iiiserip- 
lioDs  give  the  names  of  mothers  only.  Polybins  attribntes  (assigning 
afa^^■utic  reason)  the  same  custom  to  the  Locrians.J  The  British 
ni  Irtab  custom  of  deriving  de-sccnts  through  women  is  well  known,^ 
lad  a  story  ia  told  to  account  for  the  practice.  The  pedigree* 
of  the  British  king*  show  that  most  did  not  succeed  to  their  fathers, 
md  the  various  records  of  early  Celtic  morals  go  to  prove  that  no 
otber  system  of  kinship  than  the  maternal  would  have  possessed  any 
vine.  Tliesc  are  but  Iiiuts  of  the  prcvateuce  of  institutions  which 
mrrived  omung  Teutonic  races  in  the  iiu]iortancc  attached  to  the 
nlationsliip  of  a  man's  sister's  sou.  Though  no  longer  his  legal 
lieir,  the  nster's  son  was  almost  closer  than  any  other  kinsman. 

Wc  have  now  summariKiHl  and  iudicutcd  the  nature  of  the  evidence 


•  SaidM.  3102. 
CCBMbofu,  p.  909. 


t  Berodot.,  i.  173. 
i  CoinpftTft  th«  :•  Iriih  Kcnnins,"  p.  177. 
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(itcauty  and  evasive  CDuugh]  which,  oa  the  whule,  iDclines  us  to  the 
Iwlief  of  Mr.  M'Lcunan  rather  than  of  Sir  Heury  Maine.  The 
|ioint  to  which  all  the  testimony  adduced  converges,  the  explanatioH 
wlitch  most  readily  solrca  alt  the  difficulties,  is  the  explnnation  of 
Mr.  M'Lennan.  Tlic  Aryan  races  have  very  generally  iiaascd  through 
the  stage  of  scarcity  of  women,  polyandry,  absence  of  recognized 
male  kinship,  and  recognition  of  kinship  through  women.  What 
Sir  Henry  Maine  admits  ns  the  exception,  we  am  inclined  to  regard 
as  having,  in  a  vcrj-  remote  past,  been  the  rule.  No  one  kind  of 
eridcnec — neither  trace*  of  marriage  by  capture,  of  exogamy,  of 
totcmism,  of  tradition,  of  noted  fact  among  Ijyciana  and  Pictit  and 
Irish — would  alone  suffice  tognide  our  opinion  in  this  direction.  But 
the  cumulative  force  of  the  testimony  strikes  us  as  not  inconsiderable, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  testimony  ha**  not  yet  been 
assiduously  collected.  Thus,  wliilc  there  is  nothitig  to  compel  assent 
cither  way,  readers  will  probably  admit  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
reason  to  expect  a  final  conclusion  favourable,  on  the  whole,  to  Mr. 
M'Lenuao.  There  arc  two  points  worth  mentioning  before  leaving 
the  topic.  The  first  in  that  human  prugi'ess  passes  from  the  more 
complex  to  the  more  simple  arrangement.  If  thU  rule  holds  good 
hero,  the  tutcni-kiu  and  its  laws  heiug  more  complex,  should  be 
earlier  than  the  simpler  patriarchal  family.  The  other  point  (not 
perhaps  made  siiffielently  clear  in  the  foregoing  remarks)  is,  that  Sir 
Henry  Maine's  treatment  of  the  subject  I'orins  but  one  element  in  a 
most  valuable  and  interesting  volume  of  extremely  varied  character. 

A.  Laxo. 


COLOURS  AND   CLOTHS   OF   THE 
MIDDLE   AGES. 


TUE  extreme  dlfiScuItj'  of  ideutiririug  medtseval  coluuro,  aud  eveu 
tfaotic  of  the  Kcuasceuce  time,  bus  peri^>le\t.'d  luauy  lusturical 
puQtcn,  aud  cvcu  autiquarius  from  titc  same  cu-usi;  arc  ajit  to  miaa 
tbe  point  of  many  gru[iliic  veracs  m  tlio  old  vritcre.  ChaucL-r  tuid 
liii  couiunijiorai'ies  arc  as  careful  a.s  V»u  Kyck  in  realiziug  au 
ooct  and  briliiaut  picture,  acd  in  tryiug  to  put  it  beforo  our  eyes 
M  de&uitely  as  they  saw  it  tlieinselvcs.  They  attached  more 
BDportauee  to  the  outer  man,  perliaps,  as  an  iudex  to  the  inner  man 
tlua  we  do:  licnce  every  colour  ia  named  and  placed,  every  pattern 
Kid  motto  on  border  and  pendant  noted.  By-thc-by,  the  fashion  of 
oiibroidcring  mottoes  on  borders  would  never  have  come  iu  but  for 
ttuB  habit  of  scrutiuizing  dress,  for  a  motto  would  have  had  no  sense 
ifucrer  read. 

The  difficulties  of  future   anticjuariea   will  he    as  great  as  ours 

if  they  try  to  discover  what  shades  of  colour  were  known  by  such 

UHUt  M  feu  d'ettfvr,  eau  tie  Nil,  Magenta,  Alexaudra  blue,  azuline, 

ud  a  hundred  ethers.     When  we  say  blue,  do  we  mean  light,  dark, 

ormiddliug  blue?  turquoise,  indigo,  or  peacock  blue?  tbat  is,  blue 

vitb  a  shade   of  red  lu  it,  a  shade  of  yellow  in   it,  or  a  shade   of 

deep  greea  in  it  ?    When  we  say  greeu,  who  is  to  diitiiiguish  between 

dark  sage-green,  pole  grcy-grccn^  harsh  arsenic -green,  yellow  mossy* 

pecD,  sea-green,  pea-grccn,  emerald-green,  &c.,  uulcs-s  such  words  as 

■ge,  pea,  sea,  arxcuic,  help  us  out  ?     The  name  of  a  princcsB  or  of  a 

tmm  gives  no  idea  of  a  shade  of  colotir.     Nothing  could  do  it  but  a 

aatnral  object  which  is  likely  to  remain  always  with  us,  like  the  poor. 

But  such  are  the  ckgaiiritts  of  trade  in  ibis  coiiimcrcial  country, 

tbat  I  suppoao  a  thing  conid  scarcely  sell  by  its  own  English  name, 

or  bf  some  simple  epithet  which  described  it.     If  a  bcantifnl  thing 
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with  a  scDsilitc  same  occurs  by  chiuicc,  it  never  lasts  long.  PcactKk, 
terra-cottAj  and  cream -colour,  have  been  sjiniltj  aud  are  much  ill- 
used.  Rt^^da,  far  iiiHtuiico,  a  pretty  pale  greeu  which  came  in 
Bomc  seven  years  ago,  was  soon  dt-graded  iiitu  dark  greens  and  slates, 
aud  ultimBtely  into  an  ugly  reddish-brown — all  called  "r&^la,  nevest 
shades" — aud  the  suft  tint  of  inignoucttc  iras  not  recalled  an; 
longer. 

"Why,  it  is  thought  infra  dig,  to  use  aoch  expressions  as  "  black 
as  thunder,"  "  red  as  tire/*  and  the  rising  generation  arc  checltcd  for 
such  TT)Igari»ni9  !  I  do  not  kuow  uliat  we  should  make  of  our  his- 
torical colours,  even  the  commonest  of  them,  if  dear  old  Chaucer,  who 
mostly  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  had  uot  helped  us  with  coutiuual  happy 
"  mlgariams/'  showing  us  the  Fi-auliUu'a  heuid  "  white  as  a  daisy,"' 
"  white  as  uioruiug  milk  "  the  moukV  horse  "  as  browu  as  a  berry;" 
Alisou's  eyebrows  "  as  black  as  any  sluu  ;"  the  niisLTable  face  of  Avarice 
"  grccu  as  a  Ictk."  How  clearly  and  speedily  we  frame  a  mental 
image  from  such  pictorial  terms  !  aud  how  they  add  to  our  pleasure ! 

Chaucer  uses  numerous  other  expressions  in  describing  hid  iteopl 
which  ai'e  meaat  to  be  as  graphic  as  the  others  :  but  the  names  a: 
obsolete,  and  we  no  longer  catch  his  drift.  The  pretty  woman  with 
eyes  "  grey  as  glass,"  the  dainty  Sir  Thopns,  with  his  face  as  white 
as  " paudemaiue,"  the  Summoncr  with  his  evil  countenance  "like the 
fiery  eherubin" — these  we  do  not  understand  without  a  little  con- 
sideration, which  interrupts  the  train  of  thought,  and  seems  to  blur 
the  picture.  Does  he  mean  a  woman  with  wliilish,  glassy,  goggle- 
eyes  ?  how  frightful  1 — Or  why  had  the  chcrubin  the  reputation  of 
evil  and  vicious  faces  ?  and  how  can  wc  realize  a  doughty  knight  with 
the  chalky  face  of  a  coward  ?    We  shall  sec  presently. 

Sonietliing  is  gained  by  an  examination  of  colour  in  connection  vrilh 
fabric;  the  one  often  throws  Hglit  upon  the  other.  Certain  brilliant 
colours  often  gave  in  time  their  names  to  particular  fabrics  in  which 
they  were  ofteuest  employed ;  this  happeued  with  '*  ciclatoun," 
"  bumet,"  "  russet,"  aud  other  webs,  ouce  merely  names  of  colours, 
us  our  "  Turkey-red"  means  a  certain  twilled  cottou-matvrial,  not 
ouly  the  colour  of  its  dye.  Baize  (orig.  bays,  bay<eolour,  red-brown  ?) 
is  another  instance.  Sometimes  certain  fabrics  ehristcucd  the  colours, 
e.^.,  sable,  which  became  uu  equivalent  for  black;  pIuukct(hLuc)^  nmr. 
blankct,  and  many  more.  I 

But  it  ha.s  utirortnnatcly  been  so  long  the  custom  to  christen  colour* 
after  some  obaeun\but  once  celebrated  person  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  wcarhig  thcrii.  or  after  the  town  or  country  where  the  culoar 
was  first,  snlil,  thiit  il  is  in  some  eases  next  to  impossible  to  ideutily 
the  hue  ;  and  so  it  always  will  he.  Vet  it  would  certainly  be  wiser, 
usefullcr,  more  poetic,  to  call  a  robe  or  mantle  after  the  flower  which 
suggested  its  shape,  or  the  gorgeous  mineral  which  gave  it  its  colour,  or 
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the  rariegated  moss,  or  dancing  butterfly,  or  drifting  cIoad,that  origin- 
atoi  some  idea  connected  with  its  texture,  &c.,  for  the  flower,  and 
the  mineral,  and  the  rnee  of  insects  would  remain  for  ever  as  an 
CKplanatton.  Colours  and  forms  ouglit  nlwnys  to  be  named  after 
some  common  cflcet,  so  that  the  idea  may  not  be  lost.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  a  name,  though  Juliet  did  not  think  so.  A  name  may 
carry  the  prettiest  or  the  ugliest  associations  with  it,  may  rceall  happy 
or  borriblc  images ;  and  popular  names,  like  all  fashions,  are  to  some 
cnitcnt  u  chronicle  of  their  time  and  an  index  to  the  manners  of  the 
a|;c.  Naming  ooloura,  however,  is  difTtciiIt,  as  the  words  themiiclves, 
although  cxpre»xirc  once,  change  and  cease  to  represent  the  same' 
ideas.  The  slightest  liberty  with  the  woi-d  opens  the  door  to  oblinon. 
The  classics  used  the  term  piirph;  for  the  sen,  for  a  maiden's  blush, 
for  a  cucumber,  for  something  bright  and  sliining,  and  for  something 
dajrk  and  gloomy.  Mow?  Crimson  is  allied  to  bhic,  and  a  rich  tint  of 
cither  was  produced  from  the  same  fish,  Murex  truncttlus,  Thi» 
was  the  famous  Tyrlan  dye,  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  how  a  dark 
"  empurpled"  (we  must  say  it)  cucnmbcr,  and  the  other  contradictory 
ohject*  were  describahle  by  the  one  word  used  iu  various  senses.  Do 
we  not  take  the  like  "liberties,  we  modems,  with  our  words  ?  Do  not 
our  colours  still  get  confused  with  each  othor,  the  last  meaning  being 
u  far  from  the  first  as  in  the  old  game  of  scandal  ? 

No  word  has  moro  exercised  antiquaries  than  the  above-named 
old  word  ciclatoun — spelt  siglaton,  checklatoun,  &c.  &c.  This  is  not 
A  bad  instance  of  tbe  difficulties  besetting  such  studies.  Some  say 
the  wonl  was  lir«it  cyclaa,  a  certain  round  gown.  Skcat  derives  it  from 
the  Persian  saqalaij  scarlet  stuff,  and  aaqlatikn.  scarlet  cloth.  Gail- 
Mumc  le  Breton  says  it  was  n  rich  silk  made  in  tbe  Cyeladcs. 

At  any  rate,  the  East  produced  a  rich  stuff  suitable  for  certain 
^annenLs    callcil    cyclas,  as  wc   might  say,  coat-doth.      Judith   of 

r Bohemia  wore  a  erclatt  worked  with   gold,  in   10H3,      The  kniglits' 
drcoats  were  called  by  the  same  word  in  the  thirteenth  century : 
"  Amicz  (Tun  bmbw-gvou 
rciurort  d'no  aoglBbm." 

me  ancient  writers  seem  to  uw  syglaton  as  an  equivalent  for  any 
ind  of  mantle. 

Chaucer  says  Sir  Thopwt's  robe  was  made  0/ ciclatoun,  or  checkla- 
^<=MiD,  in  some  MSS. ;  and  rhccklatoun  was  early  confounded  with  a 
r^rtaiu  chequered  cltjth.  properly  called  checkeratuji,  knotted  iu 
I  iapcr  design.  Strutt  considers  them  identical.  Which  came  first, 
^le  place,  the  garment,  or  the  colour?  Here  is  a  mesh  which  no 
='«Dvideration  for  the  aftcrborus  could  perhaps  have  evaded.  It  is 
;^De  instance  among  many. 

Of  course  one  of  the  obstacles  in  discovering  the  old  colours  by 
'nuM  it  the  oddncss  and  rariability  of  the  old  spelling — not  to  say, 
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the  obstructive  blinkers  ve  hare  put  upon  ourselves  witli  our  iicir 
onlinaDcc  of  a  fixed  orthographical  standard.  Wc  never  spell  phonc> 
tically,  according  to  the  proper  proniinelation,  or  individual  accent. 
Hut  that  is  just  irhat  our  forefathers  did  do;  and  so  vhen  in  old 
Eiif^lidh  aud  French  wc  see  the  same  wonl  spelt  in  all  sorts  of  irays, 
even  in  a  single  page,  wc  are  vcrv  murh  impeded  ia  onr  progress 
towards  light. 

It  is,  howcvflr,  very  intci-estiu<r  to  dig  out  the  half-huricd  hit  of 
nntiquity,  and  charminj^  little  "  finds"  aflen  occur  by  the  way,  which 
we  did  not  expirct.  Whilst  we  are  scratching  for  a  proper  name, 
some  flower's  scent  is  wafted  to  us,  some  strong  and  pithy  term 
delights  ns,  or  a  gem  from  a  maiden's  crown  slijis  under  our  hands. 
And  whilst  we  beat  tlie  gn^t  coverts  for  so  small  n  thing  as  the 
meaning  of  o  colour  or  a  fold,  from  this  side  and  that  sc>ed9  qniric 
for  future  wealth  fall  silently  into  our  empty  basket — a  nitty  old  pro- 
verb, or  a  little  geographical  hint,  or  some  curiosity  of  lingering  word 
or  lost  token.   It  is  pretty  play,  on  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  like  mining. 

Chancer  is  of  course  the  main  reference  for  all  mcdiir-val  questions. 
He  goes  over  so  much  ground,  and  his  talcs  are  so  crowded  with 
allusions  and  similes,  that  he  is  a  well  of  information.  From  him 
we  miglit  almost  compute  the  extent  of  the  scientific  and  art  know- 
ledge of  his  day.  From  him  we  get  exact  and  telling  picture*  of 
fourteenth- century  people  inside  and  out,  and  implied  pictures  of 
Euglaud  during  the  century  or  so  before,  as  well  aa  not  u  few 
promise!)  for  time  coming — just  as  we  find  iit  some  of  Giotto's  pictiir< 
furwhadowiugs  of  Fra-Augelico  and  SignorellL 

There  were  a  great  many  colours  used  iu  Chaucer's  day,  and  ih 
were  a  great  many  materials.  Velvet,  satin,  samite,  silk — platD  and 
figured  and  painted — crape  and  gauze,  with  ribbons  and  fringes,  and 
pnrHingv  of  all  sorts,  with  various  liueu  aud  woolleu  wehs,  were  all 
in  use  aud  all  uieutioued  by  Chaucer.  Leather  aud  cuir  bouilti  were 
already  cmploye<l.  Bright  colours  were  iu  vogue  for  the  dresses  of 
both  Bfxea  and  for  Uie  dccoratiou  of  "  houses  of  worship."  Chancer 
describes  the  fat  dyer  and  tapisw  in  his  pndogue.  Tbcy  could  well 
afford  to  take  their  private  cook  about  with  them — nut  that  be  was 
any  better  than  other  cooks,  it  was  all  ostentation.  Wo  do  not  hear 
much  of  wliitc  materials,  probably  the  old  white,  even  of  linen,  was 
less  perfectly  bleached  than  our  own.  The  white  skin  of  a  very  fair 
person  was  quaintly  called  by  Chaucer  ("  Sir  Thopss")  after  pain  de 
Maine.  Maine  bread,  as  tin;  cleanefit  white  he  could  think  of — per- 
haps the  moat  tempting  morsel,  for  all  his  similes  have  a  raiaon  d'/tre. 
Chaucer  names  many  dyes,  among  them  IJrazil-wood  and  j^rain  of 
Portingale  ("Nnii's  Priest's  Epilogue"),  madder,  weld,  and  woad  {hatiM 
prima).  Weld  was  a  plant  producing  n  yellow  dye  {Reseda  luttvh) ; 
madder  would  yield  reds,  such  as  Turkey-red,  purples,  lilac,  and  pink. 
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&ud  woadarcd-bluc.  With  thc^e,  numberless  sbndcs  could  be  produced. 
Among  tbc  most  popular  were  "  royal  grene,"  whicb  from  aucieut 
miniatures  wc  should  judge  to  have  been  a  fine  grass-green  wilU  a 
distinct  dash  of  yellow  in  it,  like  the  colour  of  a  sunlit  leaf  Tlic  chief 
redft  were  scarlet,  named  by  the  Wife  of  ]itAh,  &c. ;  Bun^ttine,  or  crim- 
ic«i,  anil  grain,  icrported  from  Poitugal — i.e.,  "  vormus  or  vemiiliou" — 
in  fact  cochineal,  a  red  so  fast  niul  permanent  that  the  word  "  ingrained" 
had  become  iu  the  foartecnth  century,  and  still  remains,  a  general  term 
for  a  fast  colour  of  any  kind.  And  here  I  may  say  a  word  for  the 
fiery  cherubiu  as  likcnrtl  to  tbc  red-faced  Sunjmoncr  by  Chaucer. 
In  many  old  pictures  the  childish  ai-t  of  the  time  depicted  these 
spirits  wholly  in  red,  the  colour  of  love;  rows  of  them  siirmounted 
rowa  oi  blue  scrapliira,  the  spirits  of  knowledge  and  truth,  of  which 
the  colour  was  held  blue.  It  bad  doubtless  become  a  proverb  already 
in  Chaucer's  time,  "  as  rcti  as  tbc  fiery  cbernhin,"  as  blue  as  the 
strraphim,  from  th<^  pictures  in  tlic  churches ;  aud  no  insult  wa.*i  meant 
to  iho  cberubin,  nothing  even  bUsphcmous,  by  the  quaint  simile, 

S<i  much  for  the  reds.  Russet,  murrey,  niustcrdcvclcrs,  watchct, 
rair,  may  be  (piotod  among  the  commoucst  mcdixral  colours,  which  I 
must  treat  sqtarately, 

RuesET. 

That  the  leather  employed  For  jerkins  was  reddish,  wc  can  infer 
from  "  russet"  ap]iles  having  been  called  "  loathcr-coats."  Russet 
and  grey  aeeni  almost  convertible  terms,  iLough.  russet  was  a  very 
"  warm"  colour  (Fr.  rowssette),  whilst  grey  is  decidedly  "  cold." 
Russet  was  fox-colour ;  Chaucer  speaks  uf  the  fox  as  Oan  Kussel, 
from  bis  red  coaL  Probably  the  red  was  often  very  dull  in  russet, 
and  the  grey  imperfect,  with  a  drab  or  brown  tendcncyj  like  uudyed 
wool — that  is,  when  wo**pn  in  coarse  friezes,  or  lyme-wolg^',  such  as 
were  worn  by  working- people,  children,  &c.  None  of  the  old  colours 
were  quite  as  pure  as  oar  own.  1  imagine,  aud  were,  therefore 
more  beautiful ;  for  when  a  colour  is  too  pnre,  it  is  usually  un- 
pieturesque.  Modern  diatUtatiou  had  made  mo«t  colours  painful  till 
art- Protestants  insisted  on  rc-introduciug  softer  shades.  A  colour 
Rtay  be  bright  witbout  being  pun^,  that  is,  it  may  partake  of  some 
other  hue  just  enough  to  take  olf  the  edge  of  its  sbarpcic&s,  like 
crimson,  jK-ueoek,  grass-green  and  some  of  the  new  (old)  ycllowe. 
These  are  all  imperfect  colours.  Wc  may  judge  from  the  pictures 
by  Van  Jiyck,  Qucntio  Mntsys,  &c.,  bow  rich  were  the  pinks  and 
scarlets;  and  yet  there  seemed  to  be  a  certain  softness  present,  owing 
to  the  scarlet  having  a  hint  of  yellow,  the  piuk  being  touched  witli 
blue  or  salmon,  the  yellow  either  reddish  like  orange,  or  grecuish  like 
mustard,  or  earthy  like  clay. 

But  it  is  probable  that  "  russet"  Uid  *'  grey"  had  become  the  regular 
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names  of  Iiomcsimn  wool — irrespective  of  tlicir  precise  colour — when 
Mnrgurrt  PatjLon  was  onleriu^  it  both  Tor  the  cliildreu  aud  the 
servants'  liverios.  Tlie  useful  liuscy  that  was  fasliiotialjle  liflecii  years 
ago,  ucvcr  took  any  struog  dye;  ami  ruwet  was  probubly  similar.  Wo 
reati  iu  old  stories  of  gr^  nisset.  "  \Vc  are  couDtry-folka,  grey 
riissct  and  good  henipC'Simn  cloth  doth  best  become  iis."  (Deloiicy's 
"  Ficasiint  liiBtory  of  'I'hoiiias  of  Reading.")  Peasants  wore  the  cloth 
called  russet,  till  they  themselves  were  cftlled  "  russettings/'  and  their 
garments  iu  geuernl  their  rujtsets  in  the  sixtcctUli  century.  In  this 
ease  the  colour  certainly  named  the  slvjf';  uud  the  stuff  named  the 
wearers. 

MCHBBT. 

*nie  above  hypothesis  of  the  dnlness  of  colours  in  coarse  woollens 
may  account  for  "russet"  or  "grey"  representing  "argent"  in  the 
P&ston  liveries  (a  metal  usually  signified  by  white  iu  heraldry),  just 
as  drab  liveries  are  carried  now.  But  it  is  less  clear  how  murrey 
(Fr.  murier,  mulberry),  which  was  a  dull  lilac  colour,  much  like  claret 
spilt  on  a  white  tablecloth,  could  have  stood  for  "  or"  in  the  same 
arms^  as  we  gather  from  one  letter  that  it  did ;  unless  there  wcr«  as 
many  shades  of  murrey  as  the  berry  passes  through  ou  the  tree. 

Wc  can  only  account  for  "red  gold"  being  represented  in  liveries 
by  nmrrey^  if  the  niurroy  was  distinctly  red  (uot  Ulac) — a  very  unripe 
mulberry. 

Murrey  is  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  the  Poston  letters  (1434—85), 
ftud  painted  in  ancient  pictures,  from  Giotto  np  to  Matsys  and  his 
schcol.  It  was  sometimes  dark,  sometimes  palc^  unmistakably  raut- 
berry-colour.  1  do  not  find  that  the  mulberry  tree  was  growing;  iu 
England  before  1 1-3  J> ;  thus  the  colour  is  likely  to  have  becu  im])ortcd 
from  Italy  or  South  Franco,  where  the  fingers  of  the  fruit  K«thcrc» 
were  stained  by  the  purple  juice,  for  some  time  before  we  had  mu^ 
berriejt  of  our  own. 

It  is  an  odd  colour  tn  place  next  blue  ;  hut  in  the  Faston 
they  stood  together,  and  they  were  also  tiie  livery-colours  of  the 
House  of  V()rk.  Wc  should  think  murrey  and  blue  would  go  better 
together  if  the  murrey  were  decidedly  re<I.  But  the  mixture  was 
popular.  Ill  Uueniin  Matsys'  pictures  blue  and  true  murrey  arc 
often  combined,  not  disagrecHbly.  I  remember  in  the  Amsterdam 
Gallery  n  Madonna  in  a  blue  dress  cut  square,  a  high  white  smock  uud 
murrey  sleeves.  She  wears  a  green  girdle,  and  the  child  rests  on  a 
deep  murrey  cushion.  -In  the  great  Matsys'  triptych  at  Antwerp, 
Herod  has  a  murrey  veil  from  his  head,  and  a  pale  blue  mantle  shot 
with  pink,  llitt  a  grc-nt  colouriat  can  harmonize  the  strangest  com- 
binations, and  Uuentiu  Matsys  is  the  master  of  the  rainbow. 

There  is  a  figure  in   the  MS.  Hist,  of  Alexandria,  Iftnp.  Ricli.  II. 
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(fburteeulli  century)^  wcariDg  a  "  syde  \widt]  gown"  particolonirdj 
of  blue  and  murrey;  here  the  murrey  U  decidedly  lilac.  His  cap  is 
btoej  and  his  hose  respectircly  scarlet  nud  white — the  scarlet  leg  on 
the  murrey  side.  Scariet  and  crimson  were  often  worn  together 
also,  strange  to  say.  Buruc  Jones  in  the  only  modem  painter  who 
can  reconcile  them. 

I  will  now  give  three  extracts  from  the  interesting  Faaton  letters. 
Margaret  P.  writes: — ■ 

"  As  touching  for  your  liveries,  there  can  nooe  bo  gottea  ber«  of  thai 
coloor  tliat  ye  would  have  of,  neitlior  murrey,  nor  bluu,  uor  good  russet, 
underaeatb  3#.  the  yard  at  the  lowest  price,  and  yet  in  iheru  not  coough  of 
nne  clotli  and  colour  to  oerve  you  :  and  as  for  to  bo  purveyed  iu  Suffolk,  it 
will  not  bo  purveyed  not  now  against  the  time,  wLiliuut  ibcy  hud  hud  waniiag 
at  Michaelmas,  as  I  am  ioformed." — Norwich,  November  ib,  14W  (?). 
Before  l't59  :— 

"  1  pr:iy  you  ....  tliftt  ye  will  do  buy  mo  some  frieze  to  mxka  of  your 
chiklri>n'« gowns.  Yc  ^hall  Iihvo  i>jst  clieap  uud  Iwflt  choice  of  IIuyE's  wife,  as 
it  i*  told  m*.  And  IJint  yc  will  buy  a  yard  of  broad  cloth  of  black  for  one 
hood  for  mo,  of  44(t  or  four  shillingaa  yard,  for  there  is  nvilher  good  cloth 
nor  good  friwe  in  this  town"  (Norwich). 

Agnes  Paston  writes,  January  28,  1 437  >— 

"  Item,  to  SCO  how  many  gowns  Clemen;  hath,  and  that  they  be  bare,  let 
them  be  raised. 

"  He  hath  a  short  green  gown.  And  a  short  rauBterdevcIcrs  gown,  were 
never  nuaed. 

"  And  a  short  blue  gown,  that  was  raised,  and  made  of  a  tide  (wtdt)  gown, 
when  I  wu  lattt  ut  London. 

*'  And  a  side  riwwt  gown  furred  with  bvaver  was  made  this  time  two  yeare. 

**  And  a  side  murray  gowa  was  made  this  tima  twelve  month." 


In  this  letter  wc  have  '*  a  muaterdc%'clcrs  gown"  spokco  of 
pcrhapH  as  a  material,  not  a  colour,  iimsrauch  as  it  was  "never 
raised,"  says  the  thrifty  housewife.  The  word  is  very  variously 
spell.  In  a  later  letter  the  bridcj  Margery  Paston,  writes,  "my 
mother  sent  to  my  father  to  London  for  a  gown  cloth. of  mustyrd- 
devyllers."  In  Kymcr's  Ftedera,  in  a  list  of  articles  shipped  from 
£ngland  for  the  use  of  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Countess  of 
Holland,  iu  1428,  two  pieces  of  mustrcvilers  and  two  pieces  of  russet 
TDustrevilcrs  occur.  Some  suppose  the  word  to  be  a  corruption  of 
moitie  de  velours,  "  a  kind  of  mixed  grey  woollen  cloth,"  says 
Ualliwcll,  evidently  with  a  nap  of  some  sort — mestis  de  velcurt,  a 
bastard  velvet,  say  others.  There  was  a  town,  however,  spoken  of 
in  the  reign  of  FIcnry  V.,  called  Moustier  de  Villiers,  near 
HoD6eur,  and  this  may  have  given  its  name  to  a  elotb  there 
made. 

Whichever  was  the  original  word.  Stow  use*  the  name  in  bis 
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"■  Snrr^  of  Ijondon"  distinctly  as  a  colour,  not  a  material.     "  In  thft 
ubteteeuth  year  of  King  Henry  VI.  there  was  bought  for  an  otticcr'n 
gown  two  yards  of  cloth  coloured  mHsturd-vitlart,  a  colour  now  cut^J 
of  uae,  and  two  yards  of  cloth  coloured  blue,  price  two  shillings   ths 
yard."      Here   it   is   pretty  clear   that   the  place  named   the   */«/f, 
and  the  stuH*  named    the   colour.       And  what    vaa   the   colour 
Mustard -coloured    cloth    was    much    used    for  official    drcsge*  and 
liveries  ia  the  Bfteeuth  nud  sixteeuth  ceuturics.     The  stockings  of 
the  Bluo-coat  scholars  may  be  an  iustauce  of  it.      It  ia  by  no  means 
cle*r  that  tlic  mauvifacture  of  Moustier  dc  Villiers  was  not  as   pro- 
bably mustard-colour  as  grey.     Tlie  Olossarists   are  fond   of  culling 
most  woollen  fabrics  that  tliuy  know  little  about,  "  grey  mixtures.' 
But  dull  grey  colours  are   the  rarest    seen  in  the  old  pictures  ant 
miniatures ;  every  one,  poor  aud  rich,  loved  bright  tints.    And  I  am ' 
much  inclined  to  atti-ihute  Stow'a   evideotly  corrupted   term  to  thol 
tradition  of  its  yellow  colour.     This  is  precisely  the  way  in  which  ■ 
■word  so  often  becomes  corrupted,  especially  among  ignorant  peoi^e. 
They  attach  no  meaning  to  the  original  word,  aud  it  slides  into  one 
that  has    some    sort    of  meaning    to   them — e.r;.,  Lete-rede    (Wise 
Council)jnow  Lcathcrbead:  the  ship  Bcllcrophon,  culled  Billy  Ruffian. 
1  have  known  countless  instances  of  proper  names  lictng  lost  io  terms 
that  seem  to  Mltr  describe  tlieohject — e.g.,  bovjfclier,  beef-cater,  the 
dress  being  red  as  beef:  cvrerisse,  cray-fish,  for  it  is  a  fish  :  huyzeubluMj^ 
(sturgoon-h ladder)  isinglass,  fur  it  is  glassy  and  transparent. 

Let  1IS  Kuppuse,  then,  that  musterderelers  was  a  handflomely--^ 
nappeil  cloth,  gcuerally  yellow,  sometimes  foiy  yellow  {rf.  russet 
mnstrevilere),  in  which  we  so  often  see  ladies  of  position,  such  as 
Margery  Paston  was,  arrayed  in  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century 
pictures  by  Fra-Angelico  and  earlier  masters,  and  worn  also  by 
oCHcials  who  are  commonly  required  to  be  conspicuous. 

Metallic  Colours. 

The  exact  colour  of  the  common  metal  latoun,  often  spoken  of  in 

mcdiieval  literature,  docs  not   seem   clear  yet.       All   the   glossaries 

describe  it  as  a  mixed  metal,  not  uolike  brass.     But  brass  is  yellow, 

as  yellow  as  gold,  and  one  allusion  alone  in  Chaucer  seems  to   mark 

it  as  a  very  different  metal. 

"  Pltueliui  wu  oM,  tuid  IicwmI  liko  latoun. 
Tliat  in  lii«  hoU  liecliiintion 
Sliiuio  as  tbp  tnirui;d  ijold.  MriUi  utremrii  liriglit; 
Bat  now  ia  CapricoTQv  xtooa  ho  ligbC 
'Whereas  be  abooe  ful  pale." 

Does  pale  here  mean  dull  ?      Here  is  a  pointed  contrast 
between  gold  and  latoun. 

in  another  place  Chaucer  uses  the  simile,  yellow,  *'  as  any  bason- 
scoured  newe,"  perhaps  brass :  and  in.  Piers   Plowman  we   read  o£r 
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4  cloister  with  condaits  of  *'  clene  tyn"  and  "  lavourcs  of  latoa," 
which,  being  not  tin,  might  have  been  yellow  metal.  The  use  of  laton 
by  common  people  a»  the  mountiug  for  t'aUc  relics  (Prologue  to  the 
"  Pardouer's  Tale")  points  to  its  cbcapucss :  the  pune  of  coquettish 
Alison,  the  Miller's  pretty  wife,  being  pearled  with  laton,  points  to  its 
brightneaa,  as  a  copy  of  silver  or  gold,  like  the  brazen  armlets  found 
ia  Etruscan  tombs,  so  goldlike  beneath  the  rust.  Let  us  remember, 
too,  the  beautiful  delicate  hammered  copper  and  pewter  work  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  There  are  hammered  vessels  of  a  pale  kind  of  bnss, 
and  latoun  may  have  been  used  in  several  colours,  according  to  the 
amount  of  alloy  used.  Latten  stands  in  French  dictionaries  as 
ioitoH,  cuivre  laming — wrought  or  hardened  copper,  distinct  from 
Vilttin,  tin ;  and  httten  is  a  name  which  before  the  reform  ia  the 
Costoms  tariff  was  applied  here  to  shect^brnss.  But  the  "mines  of 
latteu"  mentioned  in  the  time  of  lleury  Vlll.  remain  an  arclueological 
crux.  If  Ifttoun  was  copper,  it  i«  ciirious  that  Chaucer  names 
"coper'*  as  well  as  "  tia"  in  the  House  of  Fame— though  the  sunken 
mn  above  quoted  might  be  coppery.  If  it  was  brass,  as  we  under- 
rt«Dd  it,  how  could  Chaucer,  the  accurate,  call  it  ^'o/c;  /  and  where 
ihftU  ve  find  mines  of  brass,  save  in  the  half  mythical  ConnthiaTi 
coDflagratiou ?  Chaucer  uses  the  word  "brass,"  too,  in  the  "  Squire's 
Tale,*'  "the  horse  of  brass."  1  have  becu  shown  a  vessel  dated  very 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  a  very  i>alo  kind  of  brass ;  and  I  am 
told  by  a  good  antiquary  that  tliere  aic  mines  in  Kngiand  of  a  sort  of 
bastard  copper,  poor  in  colour — either  of  which  may  be  Chaucer's 
Utoun.  The  word  lattt'ii,  indeed,  is  derived  by  Skcat  from  latter  a 
thin  plate ;  and  copper  and  brass,  and  even  tin  (r/.  I'orl.  lata,  tin- 
plate)  may  all  have  been  called  latoun  when  hammered  and  perfo- 
rated in  a  thin  form.  At  any  rate,  it  was  markedly  less  deep  in 
colour  than  "  red  gold. " 

By-the-by,  conventional    terms,    such   as    "red   gold,"    "teerea 

blew"  (an   depression  nsed  by  Chaucer   in  his  Complaint  of   Mars 

and  Venus),  arc  still  more  conhising.     tiold  was  called  red  because 

it  had  decidedly  "  warm"  shadows :  it  was  apparently  deeper  in 

colonr  than  ours,  and  it  was  represented  in  tapestries  by  a  red  colour. 

The  rich  gilding  of  letters  in  the  old  miwals  looks  quite  red  ngoinst 

modern  gilding.     Not  only  is  the  gold  thicker,  but  really  it  seems  to 

mc  deeper  in  colour ;  and  that   it  must  always  have  been  so,  the 

term   red   gold,  especially  when  applied  to  red  hair,  Stc,  seems   to 

a«fturc  us.    The  two  were  always  linked.    "  Blood  betokeneth  gold,  as 

zoc  was  taught,"  babbles  the  Wife  of  Bath.      Often   purposely,  gold 

■«r0*  laid  over  red,  as  wc  sec  upon  ancient  picture-frames. 

Bine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  "  cold"  colour,  and  seemed  to  the 
sTioents  (not  heralds)  the  nearest  thing  to  describe  silver,  which 
is    certainly  neither  white  nor  black.     The  old  tapestries  represent 
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silver  vessels  aKars  by  blue  tlircnda.  And  the  "  teerea  blew*'  of 
the  lovers  in  Chaucer's  pocra  were  silvery— with  the  cold  glittering 
colour  of  white  metal  aiid  water. 


Vaib. 
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"  UycB  of  vftir,"  praised  bo  often  in  mcdiBBval  pcwtry,  ha\-e 
exercised  many  miiuls.  Fur  niy  part,  I  was  years  before  1  realized 
that  there  was  any  point  in  the  expression.     Hut  at  last  I  "  saw"  it. 

Vair  was  tbo  name  of  tlic  fur  of  the  grey  squirrel,  from  varii, 
because  the  belly  of  tbe  squirrel,  which  was  white,  was  mixed  with  the 
grey  liock  iu  oval-shaped  compartments — variegated.  Probably  tlie 
flame  confusion  oi-curred  betweeu  tliia  word  vair  and  veiTe,  glass,  as  that 
in  the  old  tale  of  Cinderella,  whose  "  glass  slipper"  was  indubitably 
the  Bhoe  of  vair  fur  worn  by  nobles,  according  to  Mr.  Ralston. 

This  confusion  of  two  similar  words  iu  a  French- speaking  eoiniti 
such  as  England  was,  ia  the  less  L-urious,  as  grey  was  eommonly  con- 
sidered the  nearest  colour  to  glass — not  then  the  clear  white  cnstt 
which  now  rivals  the  fliamond.     Glass  was  then  just  white  enongh 
ahow  grey  when  thick  enough  to  have  any  tint  of  its  own,  with  white 
and  variegated  reflections.     Chaurcr  plainly  says  the  Prioress's  eyei" 
were  "  grey  as  glass," — "  grey  as  a  goose,"  he  says  of  Absolou's.  Eyes 
of  vair  were  the  soft  light-grey  eyes  common  in  l^ngiand,  with  QiH 
without  blue  in  thrm,  antl  the  laslics  elving  a  sort  of  furry  softnett 
to  the  glance-     When  wc  see  how  the  mediieval  artist  represented 
Tair  fur,  in  escallop-shaped  compartmcDts  oo  a  white  ground,  and 
how  it  is  still  "diversified  with  argent  and  azure"  in  heraldry — (in 
lact,  the  white  and  grey  squirrel  fur  commonly  used  now) — we  may 
see  at  once  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  point  io  the  exprcMioo,  and 
n  very  pretty  compliment,  seeing  that  vair  was  the  next  costliest  fur 
to  the  white  croiiue,  and  saered  to  the  cri'me  de  la  cr6me.     As  in  nir 
aketcb,  the  iri$  of  the  eye  showed  a  grey  escallop  on  a  white  ground^ 
and  heralds  represented  ga-y  by  "azure,"  as  the  tapissier  nsed  hia. 
dark-blue  threads  fur  silver,  for  conveuience  sake. 


Watch  BT. 

Watchet  is  rcgardc<l  hy  Tyrwbitt  ax  a  kind  of  cloth,  on  account  of 
some  MSS.  reading  "  wliit"  instead  of  "  light"  in  the  portrait  of 
Absolou  In  the  Miller's  Talc;  and  probably  iho  name  emanates  frooi 
the  town  of  Watchet  iu  Somerstti^bire.     But  it  is  usually  held  to  be : 
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colour,  pale  blue,  which  ia  precisely  the  sort  of  rolour  tlic  dandified 
Church  Clerk  would  have  woru  with  red  hoac.  It  is  common  to  sco 
h'ght-blue  coats  and  gowus  with  red  hose  in  the  missnl  pictures, 
Uat  ia  Banificld'a  "  Aflectionate  Shcplu^rd/'  (159]),  wc  hear  ; — 

"  The  wki'liyro  sUine  is  of  u  wutcbet  liliie." 
Now,  pn[ip1iires  ore  dark  blue :  oot  uultke  the  cassocks  whioli  itoman 
Catholic  Church  officials"  ivcar,  and  Absolou'a  "  kirllc"  waa  pruhablj 
a  cassock,  uot  a  coat,  for  he  wore  his  surplice  over  it.     Still  Chaucer 
distiDctly  says  Absolon  went 

"  All  ia  a  kirtlo  of  a  ti^t  wagct," 

vhercas  I  do  uot  remember  to  have  seen  any  old  picture  of  acolytes 

robed  in  really   pale  blue,   though  pleoty  of  pale  blue  existed  (r/. 

Giotto's  pictures).    I  suggest,  then,  that  Absolou's  "  tight  wagct'*  was 

the  Ifghtcst  shade  of  a  blue  which  is  morally  certain  to  have  been  sold 

ID  more  than  one  shade :  not  turquoise,  though  dcacribcd  by  Cotgravc 

as  "plunkct  or  skie-bliJc/'but  a  red  bine  Kkcr  nltraroarine  or  cobalt, 

which  in  the  darkest  shade  would  be  Rapphirc,  or  that  almoirt  riolct 

shade  still  used  for  cassocks  in  great  festal  scr\*iecs  in  foreign  cathedrals. 

The  aky  ia  not   seldom  of  a  deep  ultramarine   colour — a  red  blue  as 

opposed   to  a  yellow   blue — in  fact,  ^'ociiic/k*,  one  of  the  names  for 

plunkct-blne.     And  plunkct  -is  said   to  hare   been  taken  from  the 

name  of  one  Thomas  Blanket,  who  iu  1340  set  up  a  loom  in  Bristol, 

Somerset.      Our  "  blanket"  is  said  to  come  from  "  phinket,"  blue  ; 

whether  from  a  bluey-grey  quality  of  the  wool  does  uot  seem  clear: 

probably  yes,  the   colour   naming  the    cloth.     Tlleantime,    Blanket 

may  hare  worked  at  Watchet,  or  the  ueishbour  towns   may  have 

produced    a  very  similar   azure;  and  a    blue  many   sbadea   deeper 

than    what    we    should    call    pale,  might    hare    been    reasonably 

spoken   of  as  "  lyght   blewe   or  skie-colour"    when   compared   with 

the    commoa  dark   Prussian   or   navy  blue  appropriated   by  sailors 

frotD  very  early  times.     \Ve  cauuot  do  better  than   consult  the  old 

zuissals   themselves,  or   nu    institution    happily   (for   autiquaries)   so 

fouiicrvative   as  the   Komau    Catholic  Church   iu    some  at'  he.  great 

featal  shows,  for  the  explanation  of  many  shapes  and  colours  iu  garb, 

-«nd  mauner  of  use. 

I  have  DOW  shown  tliat  Ijoth  fabrica  and  tiata  were  multifarious  iu 
the  fourteenth  and  (iftcentb  centuries,  as  is  natural  in  every  highly 
■ci^-ilized  age.  Weavers  from  abroad  were  greatly  encouraged  under 
JHdward  HI.,  arul  all  native  niauufaeturcs  received  a  new  stimulus 
from  the  royal  interest. 

The  embroideries :  Knglaud  had  been  long  so  famed  for  tbem  that 
they  were  known  as  the  unrivalled  opus  Ant/licanum,  and  the  ancient 
pwntera  show  us  how  perfect  they  were.  Heavy  bulliou  work,  and 
the  daiuticst    imagery   produced    by   the   needle — scenes,  portraits. 
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inscriptions^  Sec,  were  s^txn  on  the  ChurcK  robes,  on  the  coat-hordjr 

of  tlic  voung  noblo,  tind  the  royal  mantle.     Xav,  sumptUAty  lavs  in 

rain  tried   to   prevent  their  use  hy  anyliotlj  el«c  who  could  get  hold 

of  them,  or  make  them.      Moreover,  these  were  painted  (tre«scs,  not 

unlike  those  that  came  in  a  season  nr  two  ago.     In  the  "  Romaont  of 

the  Rose/*  the  robe  of  the  God  of  Love  is  described  as  not  silk — i-c, 

I  suppose,  a  plain,  palpable  silk  : — 

"  But  nil  in  Hoarefl  aad  Jloarettet, 
Ijmintoil  nil  wHIi  ftmorolUw, 
And  with  lu/cn(cc»  uid  •coobAtu  [t»eui<fi*f>ni\. 
With  liiMta,  lilukrdt,-a  {UnpartU],  and  li^iu, 
And  other  b«iuC£a  wroiij;ht  ful  wd. 
Hi*  (^Bi-ninnt  wax  vvery  (l«l 
l;iurtiui)M],  iin<l  ^wrought  with  Qoiirw, 
By  divers  modetiug  of  coluunn'' — 

t>.,  paint  and  needlework  were  blended. 

As  this  was  tlic  period  of  elaborately  painted  tapestries,  in  which 
the  subordinate  [mrls  were  worcu,  tlic  heads  and  bauds,  &c.,  of  the 
figures  being  left  to  the  arti&t'ti  brush,  it  was  natural  that  so  easy  a 
mode  of  decoration  should  hare  become  popular  for  dress.  Hov 
much  less  time  it  would  take  to  paint  a  pretty  border  or  mottOj  or 
to  renew  by  such  means  a  \i'om  part,  than  to  embroider  or  weave  it. 
BoLli  fashions  then  were  in  at  once — embroidery,  as  of  the  Si^uirc's 
coat  (Chaucer's  Prol.)^  and  painted  fabrics,  as  above. 

Samite  anq  Satin. 

One  word  upon  a  much-discuBaed  and  still  mysterious  mtcrial — 
samite.  The  Germans  say  that  it  was  satin,  and  that  the  two  words 
arc  the  same.  ]t  is  impossible,  however,  to  believe  this,  wbeu  Chancer 
actually  u&cs  hotb  words  more  than  once.  In  the  "  liomauut  of  the 
Iloae/'  Mirth  is  described  as  clad 

"  In  ft  Minotte  with  btrdea  wmaght*;" 

and  he  later  speaks  of  *'  an  overgilt  samy."  In  the  "  Death  of 
Blanch"  he  promises  Morpheus  a  feather  bed  in  fine  black  satin 
rayed  with  gold.  The  mcdiieval  Latin  words  differed,  eramitunty 
samite,  setiiiuj,  satin  ;  and  the  chief  glossaries  cuter  the  words  apart, 
though  each  simply  as  "  a  rich  silk  stuflf."  That  sotin  of  old  was 
precisely  like  satin  of  to-day  many  old  pictures  assure  us  ;  but  if 
samite  is  what  I  believe  it,  painting  could  not  make  the  web  clear, 
it  ivculd  only  look  like  silk.  Tlie  surface  of  satin  is  absolutely 
smooth,  slippery,  with  long  threads,  from  the  Latin  sfta,  a  hair ; 
that  identifies  satin,  as  the  Latin  vi/fosun,  shaggy,  identifies  velvet. 

Now,  I  remember,  when  a  chihl,  wearing  a  cloak  of  rich  -antique 
Oriental  silk,  Persian,  T  think,  of  a  web  I  have  never  since  seen, 
either  in  museum  or  Oriental  warehouse.  It  had  a  silk,  not  satin, 
surt'acc,  simplcj  not  twilled^  with  right   side   and  wrong,  and  was 
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damaskcfl  in  a  mimitc  pattern  on  stripes  of  gold  oolonr  and  violet — 
I  think  other  colours  as  well — and,  I  think,  with  little  birds  and 
beasts  mingled.  Its  |)oculiarity  which  delighted  rae  waa,  that  in 
whatever  direction  yon  cut  it  you  found  a  donlile  web,  as  of  two 
rich  silks  made  together.  Cut  it  any  way,  tliu  two  were  rjaite 
distinct,  and  yet  inseparable,  like  the  Siamese  twins.  I  loved  to  clip 
odd  bits  of  this  silk  for  my  dolls,  alus  !  which  I  would  gladly  see 
again  now,  for  it  was  an  cicesaively  rich,  soft  fabric,  rather  loosely 
wovcu,  and  easy  to  ravel,  but  as  firm  and  strong  and  immovable  as 
many  a  silken,  yielding  nature,  taken  edgewise. 

The  Low-Latin  word  esamitum  means  a  stuff  wovea  with  six 
kinds  of  thread,  and  if  we  give  samite  credit  for  some  more  mysterions 
quality  than  the  variegatinus  of  six  mere  colours,  at  a  time  when  all 
fabrics  were  frequently  figjircd  and  viiriegated,  I  tln'uk  the  subtly- 
woven  ancient  Kilk  I  have  deerribed  is  more  than  likely  to  be  samite. 
Tlie  tliickncss,  and  the  curiosity  of  design,  possible  in  a  material 
lo  woven  en/uitielie,  may  bt;  imagined  at  an  c[ioeh  whoso  dtiys  might 
be  called,  from  otic  point  of  view  at  least,  den  jours  filh  d'or  el  de  aoie, 
id  the  samites  "with  birds  wroiighte,"  and  ra^i^'*/ (striped) ;  and 
filt,  which  is  likely  to  have  meant  trimnicd  with  jtrwellery  in 
parts — the  blark  samite,  the  white  samite,  and  the  "  vermeil  samit/* 
of  which  was  made  the  sacred  onflamtiv,  may  all  have  been  a  similar 
web  to  that  I  have  in  mind,  of  cverlnating  wear,  strong  as  fate. 

Satin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  likely  to  have  liecn  identical  with  the 
Cliinese  zatayn,  of  Zaituu,  which,  IJke  many  Celestial  manufactures, 
may  carry  us  back  to  the  remotcal  autlquily ;  thus  svtisuis  would  be  a 
tomparatively  modern  name  for  it. 

It  is  remarkable  bow  claburatc  the  medixval  luve  of  dress  rendered 
the  Irade-producis ;  also  bow  like  the  present  day  were  the  com- 
mercial shifts  and  tricks.  In  the  "  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman/' 
CoretoosncsB  says : — 

"  My  w*f  wm  n  wcIiIht  '  and  w-'-iiJluii  u'lotli  uindu  { 
81ie  spftke  to  Bpynnuttera  '  ti>  Hpynat'.n  it  out«  ; 
But  tJic  panDd  tbut  &Iil-  ^nyt'l  hy  •  jviBud  a  (juurteroon  mare 
Than  myneown*  ftuucoru  («mIu)  '  wbo«>  weighed  treiithv"  {/air). 

Again,  he  says  he  learned  another  trick  : — 

"  To  dnw  tb«  lyser  Utlrttat)  bIodk  *  the  lonjter  it  Kerned  : 
Anon^  the  rioho  mva  (atrincd  dotbs)  '  I  r«odcnid  &  Icaaom. 
To  brocke  thorn  with  n  p.iLkiii-cilIc  '  nnd  ptnitnl  tlicin  together, 
And  jmt  Lhcm  in  A  )irAM   '  nml  [linnnl  thvcu  tlicrcin. 
Til]  tvu  yuds  or  twdve  '  WL  tuUud  out  tlurtecu. " 

There  was  probably  no  "dodge"  of  modem  commerce  unknown 
lo  the  ingenious  inventors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  there  was  hardly 
uy  one  of  the  rich  and  dainty  fabrics  and  c(dours  knoun  to  the 
duRc*  unknown  to  them,  from  the  costliest  cloth  of  gold  to  the 
filniirtt  veils,  such  as  the  little  kerchief  of  Valence  (some  infant  lace 
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of  Vslencictinoa  ?)  that  did  n»/hMe  the  charms  of  Vcnua  (""  Pftrliament 
of  Binln").      IVrnia,  India,  the  whole    Kast   supplied  silks;   Handera 
supplied  fine  linen,  "  eloth  of  Lake,"  "  cloth  of  Rcnncs,"  kc.     The 
average  worth  of  good  common  clotlis,  when  the  redpcctirc  values  of  _ 
money   arc    computed,    did   not    vary    greatly   from    our  own,    u  f 
political    economists  will  easily  understand,   because   the  prices   of 
necessaries  arc  regulated  by  uualteriiblc  social  laws.     But  the  quali- 
ties may  liave  been  coarser,  like  the  Httiug  and  the  making  of  clothca. 
Rich  materials,  howcvtr,  fetched  au  enormous  price.      People  pro- 
bably spent  more  lo  begin  with   on   their   clothes;  but   they  lasted™ 
longer.     Indeed,  dress  has  never  been   so   cheap  as  now,  never  sa  f 
un-d«rable ;  and   that  is  commonly  the   result  of  a   highly  civilized 
state.     Ill  the  iLUcient  times  the  best  materials  were  demanded,  and 
were  hand-wrought ;  and    though   eheatcry   and   deceit    were   busy, 
there  were    not    so    much    aduUtration    and  waste    as  now,  when 
mechauicat  aud   chemical   means  combine   to  assist   the   cvcr-frccr 
circulation  of   money,  by   producing  rapidly   aud   often  helping  toj 
destroy. 

Space  forbi<ls  any  digression  here ;   but,  in  conclusion,  I  must  cx< 
press  surprise  that  more  use  is  not  made  by  persons  engaged  in  com*! 
piling  Glossaries  of  Costume,  or  verifying  facts  in  medieval  mauuera,! 
of  the  beautiful  medieval  pictures  in  foreign  and  Kngtish  gallcricB. 
The  old  painters.  like  the  old  poets,  were  more  exact  in   knowlod^ 
and  expression  than   ilicir  critirs   sometimes  give   tlicm   crdtlit  for. 
Van  Kyck'a  "  Worship  of  the  liamh"  is  a  whole  glossary   in  itself: 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Mutnlings  at  Bruges,  aud  the   Afatsys 
at  Louvain  and  Antwerp.      And  juitting  aside  our  own  rich  collec- 
tions, the  above  p.iiiitcrs  alone,  with  the  help  of  Chancer,  carefully 
examined,  Mould    almost   suHJcc   to   answer  many   of  the  (lucalion 
which  I  have  been  dealing  with. 

M.  E.  HAWEra. 
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rpHE  time  seems  lonff,  «o  rapidly  is  Iiistory  made  In  tlicsc  (Irj's, 
JL  since  the  forttincR  of  Serbia  received  any  particular  attention 
or  «yinpathy  from  the  British  imblic.  And  yet  it  is  not  wiorc  than 
eight  short  years  ago  that  the  gallant  lillle  priQci|)ality  oa  the 
Danube  challcDgcd  the  Turkish  empire,  reopened  for  vesed  and 
puxzled  Europe  the  Easteru  question,  and  turned  over  for  the 
Sublime  Porte  a  uetr  leaf  iti  the  book  of  fate.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin 
is  already  an  old  story.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  inou  who  Iiave 
read  history-  arc  likely  to  nllovr  themselves  to  be  tleceired  by  prece- 
dents, and  to  forget  that  out-  year  of  the  Treaty  of  Ucrlin  is  as  long 
and  as  full  of  iucideuls  as  ten  years  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  or  twenty 
of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  Hence,  possibly,  nrf  great  aniiety  for 
iufurmation  as  to  the  etfect'i  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  upon  those  who 
were  most  coneerned  in  it  has  of  late  been  visible  in  Western 
Europe.  People  have  doubtlesg  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  world 
will  have  a  breathing  time  of  at  least  twenty  yeara  in  the  trouble- 
some regions  of  the  Balkan  peninsnla — at  all  events  that  the  peppery 
principality,  amused  by  its  development  into  a  kingdom,  wilt  not  for 
a  long  time  invent  any  new  and  startling  surpriacH.  Such  idealists 
may  be  right  or  wrong — I  do  not  share  their  optimism — and  time 
alone  will  refute  or  confirm  their  views,  but  all  those  who  took  an 
intereat  in  the  strngjiln  to  frr-e  a  larger  area  of  Faatern  Europe  from 
the  dominance  of  the  Turks,  must  1k)  curious  to  know  how  Serbia 
■tands  to-day  ;  whether  her  people  are  proving  themBelvcs  worthy  of 
the  sympathy  she  ouco  evoked  ;  whether  she  shows  any  signs  of  per- 
manent stability ;  what,  at  present,  is  her  social  and  economic 
position,  and  what  if  any  are  the  promises  of  the  future  ? 

I  propose   to  give  some  informatiou    on  these  points,  leaving  the 
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reader  to  dmw  his  owii  conclusioDs  from  the  facts  and  remarks  to  be 
suhmitted  to  his  uotipe. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  left  Serbia,  with  an  extended  area,  a  popula- 
tion of  about  two  million  souIb,  professedly  governed  by  an  assembly 
under  an  able  ami  anihitioua  Prince,  though  m  reality  wholly  ruled 
by  the  Priuec  and  Jovnu  Ristich  the  Prime  Minister.  The  country 
had  endured  a  great  strain  in  the  war,  forced  eoutributinus  had  been 
levied  on  the  people  in  order  to  meet  the  expenditure,  many  of  her 
most  active  and  energetic  sons  hud  perished,  public  improvemeuts, 
never  very  rapidly  prosoentcd,  were  at  a  standstill,  trade  and  i^m- 
mcrce  followed  the  quiet,  happy-go-lucky  course  of  everything  iu  the 
East.  Ill  fighting,  the  Serb  shows  energy,  in  trade  and  industries 
his  best  virtues  arc  steadiness  and  patience.  \Micn  the  war  closed 
men  were  not  wanting  who  wished  to  show  him  how  to  add  to  these 
virtues.  The  eye  of  the  promoter  was  fixed  upon  Serbia.  It  was  a 
virgin  field.  Before  her  hospitals  were  cleared  of  the  wounded,  or 
the  native-made  tombstones,  which  seem  to  be  designed  to  make 
death  as  rejndsivc  as  possible  to  the  living,  had  been  erected  over  the 
dead  heroes,  the  concession-hunters  of  all  races,  and  the  Jews  of 
Vienna,  had  pounced  upon  the  devoted  nation.  Bontonx  had  not 
yet  arisen  but  he  was  looming  in  the  distance.  And  we  must  admit 
at  oucc  that  the  two  most  important  items  ia  the  history  of  Serbia 
during  the  past  six  years^  have  been^  first,  its  erection  into  a  kiugdomi 
and,  secondly — Bontonx.  The  signs  are  that  she  will  survive  both 
these  events.  Beyond  this,  outsiders  will  imagine  that  there  can  be 
very  little  to  say.  But  happily,  the  most  salient  facts  in  a  nation's 
history  ore  not  the  most  important,  and  possibly  we  may  be  able  to 
detect,  amidst  the  quietude  that  has  settled  on  Serbia,  signs  of  an 
awakening  spirit,  promises  of  a  useful,  if  not  a  brilliant,  career.  The 
countrj'  and  the  people  repay  inquiry.  Their  history  is  romantic 
and  melancholy — the  race,  its  character,  qualities,  manners  and 
customs,  are  full  of  interest — the  territory  is  one  of  the  fairest,  and 
probably  one  of  the  richest  iu  resources  of  any  on  the  globe — and  it 
is  the  central  scene  of  the  vast  intrigues  of  two  great  Empires. 
Moreover  at  this  partJcularmoraont  there  aro  rumours  of  aMiuisterial' 
crisis,  ariHing  out  of  the  manufacture  of  a  new  constitution.  I  shall] 
offer  no  further  apology  for  my  topic. 

There  is  very  much,  at  all  times,  that  is  interesting  about  the] 
Serbian  people.  Their  ]irolongcd  misfortunes, their  perpetual  struggle' 
against  Turkish  tyranny,  their  wild,  fierce  resolution ;  and  yet  the 
natnral  gentleness  of  the  race,  their  love  of  liberty  and  the  perverse 
ways  in  which,  in  their  ignorance,  they  have  sought  to  attain  il ; 
their  qualities  of  good  citizenship,  only  needing  to  he  cultivated  by 
patriotic  and  unselfish  hands  to  develop  into  something  Like  great- 
ness, the  patriarchal  organization  of  their  communes  aud  the  equality 
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■with  vliich  wealth  is  distributed  among  tbem — are  all  poiuts  nrhicU 
xepay  ioquiij  hj  the  student  of  men  and  societies.  There  is  hardly 
a  country  in  the  world  more  purely  demoeriitic,  where  all  the  citizens 
stand  upon  a  footing  of  more  perfect  equality.  This  democracy  is 
directly  in  fsce  of  a  king.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  aristocracy  to 
interpose  bctfFccu  these  two  apparently  incompatible  powers.  One 
of  the  few  blessings  the  Turkic  gave  to  Scrhia  was  to  destroy  the 
feudal  system.  There  arc  no  great  landowners,  no  very  wealthy 
men  of  any  class,  no  dominant  families.  Hungary  has  licr  mat/nates 
and  Roumuuia  her  boyarit,  hut  Serbia  knows  nothing  of  nohilitica. 
This  jKmsaut  community  look  npon  the  king  as  tho  man  they  havo 
madCj  and  can  uiimako  at  uitl^  in  a  manner  mure  or  less  rude  or 
polite.  Under  old  MiloKch,  a  group  of  notables  tried  to  create  a 
pririlegcd  class  or  aristocracy.  He  opposed  them :  he  objected  to 
a  new  Christian  edition  of  Turkish  i^ashas,  s])nhis  and  ngas.  Though 
they  succeeded  in  driving  awayj  for  a  time,  the  rough  old  ruler  and 
bis  son,  ihey  were  themselves  soon  quietly  put  in  their  proper  places 
by  the  people.  To  us,  accustomed  to  I  be  complicated  systems  of 
more  cirdizcd  nations,  there  is  something  refreshingly  curious  in  this 
primitive  slate  of  things. 

The  progress  that  has  been  mode  by  Serbia  since  the  war  is  not 
very  discernible  upou  the  surface,  but  it  is  real.     In  political  know- 
ledge and  expansion   it   has   been  very  limited.     The  eouatitution 
.vhich  Blasnaratz  and  Ristich  created  during  the  Jlegcncy,  and  under 
vhich  it  is  now  governed,  contains   many  sound  principles,  but  its 
obvious  design  was  to  procure  the  longest  possible  lease  of  power 
to  the  "  Three  Kcgcnts,"  two  of  wliom,  Blasnavatz  and  Tlistich,  were 
tLe  ablest  men  in  the  country.     The  factitious  Liberalism  of  some  of 
its  clausca,  such  as  *'  All  Serbs  are  equal  before  the  law" — "  Tlic 
domicile  is  inviolable*' — and  so  on,  will  not  deceive  anyone.      How 
it  the  SkuptscLina  formed 't     Tor  every  three  persons  elected  by  the 
nation  one   is  nominated   by   the  Prince,  and   all  ex-Ministers  and 
ex -functionaries  arc  ineligible   by   the  constituencies.      So   are   all 
adfocatei.     Not  so  verj*  long  ago  there  were  no  lawyers  in  Serbia, 
now  tbey  are  legion.     The  constitution  of  the  "  Three  Regents"  re- 
cognized the  danger  of  permitting  such  a  voluble  and  pi-rsuasive  set 
of  uaea  to  get  into    the   legislature,  uud  iu  the  must  naive  manner 
possible  they  were  shut  out  by  a  clause  in  the  constitution.     Xn  an 
Ilnglishman,  the  provision  has  a  certain  wise,  seductive  aspect  about 
it.      The  object  of  all  this  is  clear  enough.     The  llegonts  felt  sure  of 
"tlic  peasants,  who  simply  attended  the  Skuptschina  to  rote  on  the 
questioos  submitted  to  them,  and  hardly  ever  spoke.     The  nominated 
xiaembcrs,  constituting  one-fourth  of  the  nssembly,  were  of  course 
SLmeuable  to  their  nominators.     These  would  be  the  most  intelligent 
depatics  and  would  lead    the   assembly.     Thus,  while  Serbia  was 
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osteusiblv  presented  with  a  free  constitution, it  rras  a  constitutiou  which^ 
handed  its  freedom  over  U>  ibc  care  of  a  clique.  Tlie  clique  was  ensured 
against  a  troublesome  o)i[)osition,  by  the  ctcluBion  from  the  Skupt- 
schiua  of  all  the  intelligent  classes  outside  tin;  public  office^,  all  the 
men  vho  bad  been  Ministers  uud  kucw  tiomething  of  public  affairs. 
The  guileless  gimplicit;  ol  an  assembl}'  that  could  adopt  such  a 
constitution  is  refreshing.  To  draw  the  cord  still  tighter,  it  wm 
provided  that,  though  the  people  could  not  elect  public  officials, 
cx-officials  or  advocates,  the  King  could  uomiaate  from  cither  of  these 
classes.  The  chances  of  independence  were  therefore  rcduccil  to  aH 
minimum.  Inconvenient  opposition  to  the  existing  Cabinet  wa»j 
snuffed  out.  The  most  experienced  men  in  the  State,  out  of  offlcc,J 
are  practically  exeluded  from  any  participation  in  public  affairs,' 
Officials,  in  the  actual  service  and  pay  of  the  State,  sit,  as  royal 
nominees,  to  legislate,  to  criticise  or  approve  their  own  act*  or 
defaults.  All  the  intelligent  and  independent  elements  of  soeictr 
having  no  public  voice,  left  seething  outride  the  legislature,  become 
more  injurious  to  the  reiwsc  of  society  by  agitation  and  intrigue. 
Some  stir  np  the  peasant-representative*,  inoculate  them  with  their 
ideas,  put  them  up  to  criticisms  and  inf|uiries,  which  they  tbem^f 
selves  arc  debarred  from  uttering.  The  pcasant-re  present  a  live,  thus 
inspired,  is  simply  the  tool  of  persons  who  have  no  respoosibilitv — 
the  eouutr}-  ia  denied  the  privilege  of  hearing  an  oppositioD^  con- 
ducted by  experienced  and  responsible  men,  state  its  arguments  on 
the  flour  of  the  house.  How  imperfect  would  be  the  opiuiun  formed, 
in  such  circumstances,  even  by  an  intelligent  community  I  What 
must  it  be  when  the  constituencies  are  nearly  altogether  composed 
of  uneducated  peasants  I  lu  Serbia,  huMcvcr,  the  munstrosity  of  the 
thing  has  by  degrees  come  home  to  the  people  themselves.  They 
have  a  shrewd  notion  tbut  reforms  are  needed,  although  they  have 
Dot  attempted  to  formulate  any  opinion  on  the  character  of  the 
remedies.  Three  Constituent  Assemblies  have  met  and  resolved  th 
the  constitution  shall  be  amended  and  revised.  The  present  Ministry, 
who  in  a  few  weeks  will  meet  the  Skuptsclnna,  are  now  preparing 
the  draft  of  a  new  constitution,  which  must  eventually  be  coafimwd 
by  a  Grand  Skuptschina.  This  assembly,  summoned  for  the  purpose, 
is  four  times  more  numerous  than  the  ordinary  Skiiptschina.  la 
Belgrade  it  is  understood  that  there  is  a  serious  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  Cabinet  in  regard  to  the  project.  A  Ministerial  crisis  isappre* 
bended.  Differences  of  opinion  in  a  Serbian  Cabinet  are  sometimes 
quite  dramatic.  The  story  goea  in  Belgrade  that  in  one  Cabinet, 
nhich  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize,  the  then  Premier  threatened 
to  resign.  One  of  his  colleagues  said  :  "  If  you  do  I  will  shoot 
jon  1" — and  they  say  in  Itclgrade  be  would  have  done  it ! 
Wliatcrer  crisis  may  ensue   one  thing  is  certain,  the  proscription  of 
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ex-functionariea  nod  the  nominative  system  will  hare  to  be  moi^iRcd, 
or  the  new  constitution  will  be  even  more  short-lived  than  the  last. 

This  then  is  a  critical  moment  for  Young  Serbia,  which  finds  itielf 
obliged  for  the  third  time  within  thirtj-two  rears  to  remodel  its 
constitution.  A  new  constitution  every  ten  years  is  a  dose  which 
may  well  test  the  natural  forces  of  any  nation.  Outsiders  would 
suspect  that  a  people,  who  found  it  necessary  to  change  their  political 
organization  so  often,  must  be  weak,  incon.<itant  and  generally  irt  a 
bad  state  of  health.  But,  in  reality  these  changes  are  indicative  of 
rapid,  and  not  unhealthy,  growth.  When  we  compare  the  state  of 
things  under  old  Milosch,  the  father  of  Prince  Michael,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  present  Sovereign,  with  that  which  exists  to-day,  we  bcc 
how  remarkable  has  been  the  advance  of  the  Serbians  in  political 
ideas  and  oi^anization.  The  able  and  imperious  old  Prince  rarely 
resorted  to  the  jxipnlar  asscmhly.  When  he  did,  it  was  in  character- 
istic fashion.  The  assembly  met  in  the  open  air.  The  constituents 
came  up  to  the  meeting  in  crowds,  escorting  Iheir  representatives, 
and  resolved  to  have  something  to  say  on  the  matters  in  Itaud.  As 
many  as  ten  thousand  persons  would  assemble.  Pigs  were  roasted 
in  large  quantities  for  their  entertainmeut.  Milosch  came  out  and 
harangued  them,  telling  them  what  he  meant  to  dOj  and  what  he 
desired  of  them.  His  proposals  were  curried  by  acclamation,  without 
useless  expenditure  of  verbiage.  The  multitude  then  ate  their  pigs 
and  drank  their  slicjvitza,  and  went  home  with  a  sense  of  duty  dis- 
charged to  God  and  the  country.  Thus,  within  living  memory, 
Europe  had  actually  wurking  under  its  eyes  primitive  institutions 
similar  to  tliOHC  descrihed  in  a  memorable  passage  in  Tacitus,  and 
resembling  those  that  preceded  the  oldest  .l^uropcan  constitution. 
From  that  to  the  parliamentary  government  of  Serbia  in  1883  ia  a 
long  stride,  aud  ages  have  been  passed  in  a  few  years. 

It  is  one  of  the  Guest  ironies  of  fate  that  M.  Kistich,  the  chief 
author  of  the  existing  constitution  and  the  most  experienced  of 
Serbian  statesmen,  should  he  excluded  from  taking  a  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  legislature  on  a  revision  of  that  constitution, 
unless  he  aeceptM  the  nomination  of  the  King.  But  that  does  not 
prove  that  he  was  wrong  or  that  he  was  animated  by  any  hut  patriotic 
motives.  His  own  vindication  of  the  constitution  at  the  time  is  not 
wanting  iu  force  and  dignity,  and  deserves  to  ho  reproduced.  Ho 
said : — 

*'  It  will  not  enter  lbs  mind  of  any  of  us  to  wish  to  take  from  abroad  and 
FWBspIant  amooK  ourselves,  institutions  winch  ufon  our  soil  would  bear  no 
j>y  fruits.  Wo  shall  acquit  our^vea  of  our  task  with  better  success,  if 
tskmg  advantage  of  tbe  f.tperience  of  more  advaucftd  nncioti^  we  know  Kow 
ID  extract  from  Uie  elements  which  exist  in  our  midst,  institutions  irliitih 
respond  to  our  actual  needs,  in  carrying  llii-m  to  such  a  [>uini  of  perfection  as 
tkey  will  admit  of.     It  little  niatl«ra  whether  tliis  crvation,  whicb  will  be  our 
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own,  sbnll  correspond  with  this  or  that  tlieory :  we  Bhall  stMl  less  rare  to' 
iDquirc  w-Iiat  will  bi-  Ju  denoruiiiation  nninng  polUiuil  Ey^coms.  What  we 
rIihU  BtH'k  10  kiHiw  IB,  wliat  b  (i«mnnd«d  by  Uie  conditions  nnd  ticccs^iticA  o( 
our  country,  and  if,  in  following  ihis  course,  oar  national  work  sbnll  find 
it-nolf  in  lipnnony  with  the  iniititution  fif  tbo  best  govenied  European  Statc^ 
wc  Aa\\  be  the  tirst  to  oongratnlate  ourselves  on  the  (uroumsuuicc.*' 


If  thp  people  ircrc  thca  satisfied  with  these  rensonings  thry  hare 
grown  to  feci  that  it  is  now  time  to  reapply  them.  There  is  some 
movement  in.  the  sort  of  chaos  and  dcad-vcighi  of  politioal  simpUdty 
and  ignorance  irhich  the  majority  in  the  Skuptscliina  no  aptly  repre- 
sented. The  country  is  waking  np  to  the  idea  of  a  higher  artistic 
finish  and  practical  efficiency  in  the  machinery  of  government.  The 
old  peasant  is  very  much  the  snmc  sort  of  man  as  thoAc  who  used  to 
trudge  to  Topchidprc  to  meet  old  Milosch.  ]iut  a  gradual  change  ii 
taking  place.  The  new  generation  is  coming  to  the  front.  Every 
boy  and  girl  is  now  more  or  less  instructed. 

Old  Milosch  could  not  read,  and  set  his  seal  to  public  documents 
because  he  could  not  sign  tbcm,  but  he  was  an.  able  and  far-seeing 
man.  He  established  the  first  school  at  Kragntevatz  in  1832.  To- 
day there  are  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  every  village,  nupportcd 
out  of  the  national  school  fnnd.  In  all  the  large  towns  aud  country 
towns  there  are  colleges  or  gymnases.  Belgrade  aud  Kraguicrati 
each  possess  a  college  with  fifteen  nuutcni.  Besides  these,  there 
arc,  at  Belgrade,  a  prepiuatory  polytccliuic  school,  a  commercial 
school,  a  superior  girl's  semiuiirj',  and  the  higher  college  for  young 
men,  with  its  pliilusophicn.1,  technical  aud  juridical  faculties.  A 
medical  faculty  is  to  bo  added.  Belgrade  also  has  its  theological 
college  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  but  unhappily  it  adds  little 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  country,  for  it  is  a  rare,  though  not  an 
impossible,  thing  to  find  a  priest  or  a  monk  in  Serbia  of  any  infor- 
mation  or  any  intellectual  power.  To  an  artist  they  make  np  for 
it  by  their  wonderful  pictnresqucncas.  Much  of  the  educational 
raacljincry  may  be  imperfect,  bnt  it  is  working,  and  the  maRS  is 
being  aerated  with  modem  ideas.  The  generation  now  growing  up 
will  produce  a  profoimd  impression  on  the  futurtr  of  Serbia. 

But  the  eons  tit  ucneica  of  1883  have  not  put  forward  any  remark- 
able  men.  Most  of  the  men  who  have  risen  to  power  in  Serbia  hare 
owed  their  education  to  the  Oovcmmeut  or  to  the  Church.  In  the 
time  of  Milosch  youths  were  sent  abroad  to  study,  and  among  them 
were  Kistich  and  others  who  have  risen  to  high  places.  The  Ministers 
are  nearly  all  cx-olEcials  or  lawyers  selected  by  the  Crown,  but 
that  docs  not  necessarily  detract  cither  from  their  ability  or  their 
patriotism.  In  criticizing  such  a  state  of  things  one  mitst  remember 
the  kind  of  material — the  mass  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  with 
which  the  Prince  of  such  a  country  has  to  deal.     The  majority  of  the 
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Skaptschino   could   uot  rend   or  \rnte,  tlioug:!)   thev  could  drive  a 
shrewd  bargain  for  n  herd  of  striae,  and  maunge  tLe  afTuirs  of  their 
commuues  with  economy  aud  tact.     They  wouIlI  like  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  nation  as  they  do  those   of  their  villages.     Their 
manner  of  viewing  things  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  inci- 
dent which  occurred  ia  the  last  Sku|itschina.      It  relates  to  a  Bill  for 
enabling  the  city  of  Belgrade  to  raise  money  for  public  improvcmentF. 
Belgraile  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  for  situation  that  can  be 
imagined.     It  crowns  a  fair  promontory  jutting  out  boldly  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Save,  which  sweep  iu  graceful  curves  from  iti 
feet,  meandering  off  through  vast,  Hat  plaitis,  broken  in   the  fore- 
ground by  the  fine  tilhoueite  of  Scmlin,  and  ending  in  the  far  horizon 
in  faint,  blue-tinted  ranges  of  hills.      Behind  and  around  the  base  of 
the  promontory  stretches   a  charming  series  of  downy  undulations, 
here  and  there  picturesquely  wooded  and  cultivated,  a  perfect  Eng- 
lish IsudscApc.     He  city  with  its  churches,  houses,  gardens  aud  tree- 
lined  streets  is  not  unhandaome,  the  majority  of  the  houses  are  well- 
built,  and  prove  the  comfortable  position  of  its  bourgeois  inhabitants. 
It  is  clean,  healthy,  well  watched  at  all  hours,  without  a   trace  of 
disorder  or  danger.     Yet  it  lacks  some  of  the  ordinary  necessities  of 
civilixatioa.     There  is  no   drainage.     The   streets   and   houses  are 
liglitcd   with    petroleum    oil.     Though    the    old   Roman    aqueduct, 
repaired   by  the  Turks,  supplies   at   public  fountains  good  drinking 
water,  there  is  no  provision  of  water  for  domestic  use,  aud  carters 
vend  the   Save  water  in  the  streets.     The  other  day  these  fellows 
fllruck    because    tlie    police   ordered    them,    for    sauitary   reasons, 
to  draw  their  supply   from  the   Danube  instead   of  the  Save,   and 
the  price  of  a  morning  sponge  in  Belgrade  went  up  a.  luuulred  per 
cent.      The  strike  was  soon  ended  by  the  King,  who  threatened  that 
if  the  men,  who  arc  chiefly  Turkish  subjects,  did  not  return  to  work, 
thoy  would  bo  sent  across  the   frotiticr.     They   did.     This   amiable 
way  of  settling  a  strike  becomes  quite   lovely  to   the  most  nncora- 
promising  of  Kadicals  when  it  secures  him  his  morning  bath.     And, 
to   retam,  lastly  the  wide  streets   anil   boulevards   of  the   city  are 
pared   in  an  impossible  manner,  with   large,    irregular  honlders,  or 
mammoth  cobbles,  on  which  walking  is  torture  and  driving  a  penalty 
for  luxury.     Thus  a  large  and  handsome  town,  soon  to  be  in  direct 
communication  by  rail  with  Pcath  and  Vienna,  is  destitute   of  some 
of    the    first  necessities    of  civilized    life.     With   the   notions  now 
cnrrent  in  Belgrade,  it  would  not  he  possible  to  levy  a  direct  tax  on 
landowners  and  shareholders  in  order  to  remedy  this  intolerable  state 
of     things.      Wherefore    the    town    authorities  and    the  Ministry 
bethought  them  that  it  might  be  done  in  an  indirect  manner  by  the 
e-stablishmcnt  of  an  octroi.     A  Bill  was  brought  into  the  Skuptschina 
Cat  the  porpoBc.     Town  and  country  rose  together,     "  Could  it  bo 
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borne  that  the  citizens  of  Belj^'ratU*  should  be  forced  to  eat  dearer 
meat  aod  rei^tablcs  iu  order  to  pay  for  their  own  improvements?" 
TTas  the  town  side  of  the  question.  "  Were  the  people  of  Belgrade 
mad  enough  to  suppose  that  the  peasants  were  going  to  allow  them 
to  levy  a  duty  on  all  the  produce  that  went  into  the  city,  in  order 
to  give  themselves  light  and  water  and  good  pavemcats  whea  they 
were  too  well  off  already  ?"  was  the  cry  of  the  countrymen.  The 
Bill  was  thrown  out.  And  yet,  if  the  Government  had  brought  in  % 
Bill  providing  for  these  improvements  out  of  the  general  reveouei  of 
the  country,  it  would  have  been  passed.  Meantime  the  streets  of 
the  capital  remain  a  disgrace  to  the  city,  ou  the  eve  of  the  opening 
of  the  railway  which  connects  it  with  the  capitals  of  Europe  and 
vill  aoou  hll  it  with  forciguers.  As  for  the  country  at  large  no 
effort  has  been  made  siucc  the  tvar  to  improve  the  cxistiug  roads  or^_ 
open  up  new  ones.  The  slow  and  primitive  method  of  draught  bjfl 
oxen  is  uiiiversally  cmploycdj  and  is  typical  of  the  progrt^aa  of  the 
people.  The  old  peiusaut  is  still  the  master  of  the  situation.  He 
dislikes  taxation  which  to  him  is  a  Turkish  abomination.  Ho  is  a 
stolid  Conservative,  lie  is  douhlful  about  all  these  new'faugled 
notions  of  railways  and  good  roads.  Ho  despises  the  opinion  of 
Belgrade,  wIjosr  people  are  "  shopkeepers,"  a  word  which  with  him  is 
equivalent  to  the  popular  meaning  iu  England  of  the  term  "  Jew."  ^1 
Nevertheltss  this  peasant  with  his  indepeii deuce,  his  ot>stinacy,  hii^ 
thrift,  his  shrewdness  in  small  things,  his  healthy  love  of  liberty,  his 
calm  sense  of  equality,  forms  a  solid  bnsia  for  a  strong  nation.  He 
is  well  north  a  study.  He  may  be  ignorant  and  anpolishcd,  but  he 
has  a  certain  gentleness  of  choractcr,  a  certain  dignity,  which  prove 
that  lie  does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  rude  and  inferior  races  of  men. 
He  b  religious  by  heredity,  he  docs  not  think  enough  about  rcligioo 
to  have  any  convictions.  Nothing  wouUl  disconcert  him  more  than 
to  be  invited  by  his  priest  to  reflect  upon  the  grounds  of  hia  belief, 
and  the  last  thing  his  priest  would  do  would  be  to  ask  him  to  try  it. 
When  he  goes  to  church  on  Sundays  or  fete  days,  he  stands  ontside ; 
he  is  eoutcut  to  know  that  the  service  is  going  on  within.  There  is 
no  danger  of  missing  a  sermon,  the  priest  has  the  good  seoso 
not  to  preach.  The  ritual  is  performed  without  long  and  useless 
exhortations-  When  the  bells  begin  to  ring  he  crosses  himself,  and 
returns  to  his  house  with  the  hajipy  feeling  that  he  has  done  hia 
duty.  He  is  never  troubled  about  rite:)  and  dogmas,  aud  reverts  to 
his  religion  iu  hours  of  need  as  a  sick  man  to  spoon  diet.  The 
priest  is  useful  at  christenings,  weddings  and  burials,  at  other  times 
lie  can  do  without  him.  Continual  feasts  and  hoUdays  remind  him 
of  the  existence  of  his  religion  aud  ho  bclicrcs  himself  to  be'  living 
under  its  iuQueucre.  Mixed  up  with  it  in  his  mind  arc  many  pagan 
superstitions  which  have  come  down  from  the  times  that  preceded 
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Ciiristiaiiity.  On  tbc  daj  before  tLe  festival  of  St.  Georgo  lie  must 
fetch  water  from  a  well ;  on  the  first  of  May  he  must  roll  himself 
in  the  moTDiog  dew;  at  the  fdtc  of  St.  John  the  Itaptist^  wlieu  (lay 
and  uight  arc  equaJ,  he,  like  the  old  pagans,  liangs  up  a  wreath  of 
leaves  and  llowers,  well-garnished  with  garlic,  detcstod  of  witehes,  ou 
the  outside  of  his  house.  Even  ia  Belgrade  there  ia  hardly  a  house 
to  be  seen  without  the  withering  chaplct  on  its  front. 

Amidst  all  this  simplicity  the  peasants  are  shrewd,  serious,  eober. 
Among  them  a  man  must  not  openly  diarpgard  morality  or  honesty. 
They  have  n  deep  love  of  country,  a  singular  and  profound  con- 
sciouBDCss  that  the  future  is  for  them,  a  belief  in  their  capacity  for 
better  things,  and  a  firm  determination  to  go  ou  and  win  them. 
From  tbeir  ignorance  they  must  make  many  mtiitakea,  their  narrow 
prejudices  mu.tt  from  time  to  timi  mislead  them,  but  a  people 
ijMMBCMing  at  once  their  capacity  and  Rcrionsness,  their  practical 
ihrewdneu  and  poetic  fervour,  must,  as  soon  as  they  arc  enlightened, 
become  a  respectable  nation. 

To  govern  such  a  i>eople  requires  a  faith  that  will  remove  moun- 
tatnA,  a  patience  akiti  to  »tulidity,  a   burning  patriotism,  an  indefa- 
tigable energy,  a  persistent  industry,  a  dear  head  and  a  true  heart. 
How  far  the  men  wlio  have  had  and  who  now  have  chaise  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  nation  are  possessed  of  all  or  any  of  those  qualities, 
a  not  very  remote  criticism  will  decide.      It  is  certain  that  the  man 
lias  not  yet  arisen,  the   man  with  large  heart  and  clo<iucnt  tougue, 
wlio  is  to  be  the  political  regenerator  of  his  people.      lie  must  be  not 
a  revolutionary  dreamer  but  a  practical  statesman,  he  must  appeal  at 
^oace  to  the  poetic  side  of  the  Serbian  nature  and  to  their  practical 
^liking  for  well-being  and  repose.     He  must  lead  them  by  nobler  arts 
than  those  of  the  8cl6sb  iairii/uanis. 

In  the  towns,  and  particularly  in  Belgrade,  which  is  increasing  in 
atse  and  importance  with  greitt  rapidity,  arc  to  he  found  a  numerous 
and  very  well-to-do  class  of  traders.  Through  them  the  country  is 
supplied  with  foreign  goods,  among  wliieh  figure  Manoheater  cottons 
juid  Uclfast  lincim  and  some  iLem.<i  of  Knglish  hardware,  but  British 
'trade  with  Serbia,  though  amounting  to  some  lialf  a  million  a  year, 
swamped  out  by  the  incessant,  industrious,  intriguing,  ami,  Hhalt  I 
1^  unscrupulous  {Kilicy  of  Austria.  Since  she  occupied  Bosnia  and 
Tlcrz^nvitia  British  trade,  which  was  before  prcdoiuinaut  in  those 
jirovinoes,  has  of  course  been  expelled  with  a  fork.  She  is  trying  to 
-vac  the  same  tool  in  Serbia.  I  shall  refer  to  this  directly.  The 
Serb  is  &  natural  trader.  Ho  is  not  speculative,  but  sober,  timid,  a 
inclined  to  huckster,  hut  hanourablc,  and  with  a  quiet  canny 
tn  liim  that  reminds  one  a  little  of  the  Scotcli,  whom  the  Serbs 
ibic  in  other  particulars.  Such  a  nation  in  the  Eaat  miut 
its  way.     Such  people  the  Eastern  Jew  cannot,  as  he  docs  in 
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Huugary  or  BouoiaJiia  skiu  or  Beecc.  They  do  not  require  bim,  they 
gire  biiQ  no  chaace.  Whether  it  he  by  associatiou  or  by  nature  I 
cuiDot  tell,  but  the  Serbian  Jews  arc  diflereut  from  those  of  Hungary 
or  Austria  or  Koumania.  There  is  no  stroug  auti{>atby  to  theoi  io 
Serbia.  Tlicy  arc  descendants  of  Jews,  who  migrated  from  Spain,  to 
avoid  the  luquisitiou,  aud  who  readied  Serbia  by  way  of  Coustaiiti- 
Qople.  lu  Belgrade  they  are  an  industrious  and  thriviug  cX&ia,  and 
possess  a  quarter  of  tbtir  own,  a  large  synagogue,  aud  the  most 
dismal  ccnictcry  in  the  world — a  rank  wilderness,  where  cattle  fccdj 
aud  dogii  roam,  aud  brokcu  tombstones  lie  scattered  among  colossal 
weeds.  The  other  nntiouH  of  I'^urope  arc  represented  nnion^;  the 
merchants,  particularly  Auetriaus  and  Gertiiuns.  Many  of  Uicko  get 
uutiiruii?.eil.  Tliure  isj  not  a  solitaiy  EuglJsh  nicrcliatit  in  the  place. 
A  Scotch  minister,  who  eunie  out  to  convert  the  natircs,  and 
having  taken  to  preaching  ugaiuHt  the  Orthodox  church,  was  silenced 
by  the  police,  consoled  himself  by  purchasing  a  large  piece  of  land 
iu  the  suburbs,  which  is  being  rapidly  covered  with  houses,  and  the 
reverend  gentleman  is  said  to  be  making  a  fortune.  The  success  of 
this  investment  gave  rise  to  a  characteristic  difficulty.  The  Burgo- 
meiater  aud  town  council  had  their  atteutiuu  called  to  the  success  of 
the  "English  town"  as  it  was  termed, aud  the  probability  that  befiwc 
long  they  would  be  obliged  to  provide  lighting  and  watching  for  its 
hundreds  of  inhabitants.  It  was  also  urged  that  the  eScet  of  selling 
land  cheaply  for  building  purposes  in  the  suburbs,  was  to  leave  many 
lots  unbuilt  an  within  the  town,  and  to  diminish  the  price  of  town 
lots.  Accordingly  the  town  authorities  served  the  owner  with  a 
notice  not  to  %c\\  any  more  land  till  the  city  proper  was  filled  up  I 
And  the  matter  made  a  sort  of  diplomatic  incident  for  the  amiable 
Mini.stcr  of  Oreat  Britain  at  Belgrade.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  the  Serbians  were  made  to  see  that  they  could  not 
interftre  with  a  man's  di-tposition  of  his  own  properly  except  iu  a 
legal  manner,  and  that  their  actiou  was  quite  Turkish — that  i4^| 
almost  cverythiug  that  was  bad  and  tyrannical,  but  I  fear  they  are  not 
yet  eonviuccd,  aud  are  sighing  that  old  Miloseh  is  not  alive  to  order 
the  reverend  gentleman  to  l>c  deported  or  sLot.  Meantime,  as  it  i^| 
Milan  and  not  Milosch  who  reigns,  the  Scotch  minister's  lota  contiooe^ 
to  go  off  at  fancy  prices. 

1  may  say,  while  speaking  of  this  incident,  that  Belgrade  is  expand- 
ing in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The  price  of  laud  has  gone  up 
aud  is  increasing  rapidly.  Hundreds  of  buildings,  Kome  of  large 
aud  handsome  proportions,  are  being  erected.  The  suburbs 
pushing  out  into  the  country.  The  opinion  of  persons  on  the  spot 
eutitlt-d  to  form  a  judgment  is  that  the  progress  of  this  £astem 
town,  as  soon  as  the  railway  is  completed,  will  rival  that  of  the  new 
"  <^ities"  of  AVestcra  America.  It  will  then  become  a  great  emporium, 
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Ifiug  ou  the  nioiit  direct  route  between  Vicuna  aiii)  Con  slant;  nopte, 
and  it  i«  impossible  that  the  enormous  intlux  of  foreigners  which 
irill  take  placc^  sbuiild  not  dotiblo  the  population  within  a  short 
period.  In  addition  to  this  the  Guvernmetit,  whose  ofliccs  arc  distri- 
buted ill  sections  alt  over  the  town,  must  soon  commence  the  erection 
of  Government  alHccs  and  other  public  buildiugs. 

Serbia  was  meant,  and  was  cut  out,  to  be  a  dcraocracjr,  and  her 
constitution  will  always  lean  towards  the  democratic  side.  With 
her  commuual  system,  the  singularly  equal  distribution  of  laud  (only 
the  State  and  the  Church  possessing  it  in  large  holdings) — and  the 
cousequent  total  ahscDcc  bf  a  great  landed  class,  it  docs  not  possess,  as 
did  Roumania  with  its  Boyars,  any  of  the  elements  for  the  creation 
of  that  aristooracT,  which,  for  practical  purpoaea,  better  than  any 
divinity,  "doth  hedge  a  king."  In  destroying  the  ScrWan  kingdom 
llie  Turks  crushed  out  the  aueicnt  families  of  Serbia,  who  refused  to 
turn  Muhammcdans,  with  the  Bosnian  nohiltty,  and  their  estates  were 
forfeited.  The  RaVahs  were  left  to  till  the  soil.  The  great  estates 
fell  to  the  Pashas  or  feudatories  of  the  Porte.  When  the  country 
vaa  freed  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  the  great  catate»  became  the 
property  of  the  principality,  hut  each  peasant  retained  his  land,  and 
each  commune,  the  lands  of  the  commonalty.  The  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  liberation  have  not  produced  any  rich  men  bitten  by 
the  land-fever.  Probably  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
wealth  is  more  equally  distributed  than  it  is  iu  Serbia.  And  it  is  not 
put  en  evidence.  The  practice  of  hoarding  gold  is  universal.  Many 
of  the  city  merchants  of  Belgrade  do  not  invest — they  accumulate. 
Jf  they  build  a  uew  house  or  buy  land,  they  pay  on  the  nail  in  ducata, 
drawn  from  some  secret  hiding-place.  Iu  pulling  down  houses,  or 
di^Dg  in  gardens,  such  deposits  are  frequently  discovered.  Quito 
recently  a  deputy  from  Nagotiu,  who  was  attendiug  the  Skuptschina, 
and  was  taken  mortally  ill  at  Dulgrudc,  sent  fur  the  chief  of  the 
police  and  disclosed  to  him  that  iu  a  certain  part  of  his  garden  near 
Nagotin  would  be  found  a  deposit  of  money,  which  turned  out  to 
anumnt  to  several  thuiu>aud  ducat.s,  and  agreeably  astonislurd  his 
icUtives,  who  had  never  iuiagineU  him  to  be  half  so  wealthy.  Had 
he  died  suddenly,  this  deposit  would  most  probably  have  been  left  to 
mature,  until  it  came  to  the  lucky  finder,  with  an  agreeable  Uavour 
of  antiquity  about  it.  Thus  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  gold  boarded 
in  Serbia,  which  does  not  "  grow."  A  few  men,  of  the  more  worldly 
and  cncrgetie  type,  may  be  rich  to  the  extent  of  some  millions  of  francs, 
but  they  are  nearly  all  foreigners.  Nothing  therefore  exists  out  of 
which  to  make  an  aristocracy.  There  are  some  wctl-brcd  and  agreeable 
courtiers,  connections  pf  the  King,  or  relics  of  old  families,  but  nothing 
to  give  even  a  commonplace  brillian"y  to  a  Court  The  Queen,* 
1  am  told,  adds  a  clever  wit  to  a  charming  person,  does  the  bono 
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the  Court  on  democratic  principles.  Tbc  belie  of  the  last  season  at 
tbe  Court  balls  was  the  daughter  of  an  ajKithrcary,  a  class  of 
tradesman  which  iu  Serbia  appears  to  bo  generally  well-off*,  bDd 
enjoys  much  more  coueideraLioii  than  the  poor  doctor,  whose  fees  are 
□ot  above  two  or  three  franca  a  visit.  Tn  the  modest  mansion 
which  servcft  for  a  pulacs,  the  Queen  receives  the  Scrhiau  tallies,  and 
giTcs  heraelf  great  painn  in  iustructing  them  iu  Court  manners,  and 
coaxing  them  to  cxcbaii{;e  their  quaint  oational  costume  for  French 
fashions.  This  Th  not  a^thetic,  hut  perhaps  it  is  good  policy.  There 
is  not  much  of  the  ohl  Serbian^  twisted  nud  atlenuatetl  hy  Turkish 
tyranny,  that  is  worth  keeping.  To  new'  ideas,  new  dresses.  You 
could  not  have  civilized  Pomare  without  improving  on  the  caudtd 
simplicity  of  her  native  costume. 

It  will  he  asked — "  What  then  has  l)cen  gained  by  erectiug  Serbia 
into  a  kingdom  V  That  is  a  question  which  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  answer  thoroughly,  and  which  might  involve  a  number  of 
delicate  political  reflections  into  which  I  would  ratlicr  not  enter  at 
this  particular  time.  The  rclation.H  of  Russia  and  Austria  have 
something  to  say  on  it,  and  pcrsonnl  considrrations  are  involved  in 
Serbia  itself  that  it  would  he  tndisnrcct  to  review.  By  principle  and 
personal  inclination  I  shonltl  have  replied  offhand — "  Nothing  :'* 
bat  speaking  as  an  imparti.il  onlooker,  and  fairly  weighing  the 
circumstances,  I  am  obliged  fo  say  "  Much."  I  owe  my  convernan 
on  thi»  point  to  a  distinguished  American  republican,  who  baa  been 
a  firm  and  valuable  friend  to  Serbia. 

When  Austria  occupied  13osnia,  Serbia  and  the  spirits  of  the  Serbian 
nation  were  ecraset.  Adieu  forever  the  cht'ri»hed  idea  of  a  union  of 
the  Serbs  from  the  Adriatic  to  Bulgaria.  The  treaty  of  Berlin 
deliberately  stified  ull  such  uspimtions.  Kussia,  as  wc  bUall  see,  threw 
over  Serbia,  aud  drove  M.  llistich  into  the  arms  of  Auettria-IIungar^. 
Her  occupation  of  Bosuiaaud  Herzegovina  completed  the  »ubservience 
of  tbo  nation,  though  there  are,  I  believe,  Serbian  politicians  who 
cherish  the  idea  that  some  day  Austria-Hungary  will  magnanimously 
baud  over  the  two  provinces  to  their  kingdom.  It  would  bo  pleasant 
to  have  one's  life  insured  to  the  date  when  Austria-Uungary  voluntarUif 
performs  this  gracious  act.  In  face  of  her  occupation,  Serbia,  flouted 
at  Berlin,  and  meeting  with  scant  sympathy  elsewhere,  was  in  danger 
of  internal  collapse  irom  pure  chagrin.  What  had  they  really  guneil 
by  the  war  ?  A  pertinent  question  and  hard  to  answer.  The 
movement  to  create  a  kingdom  diverted  the  popular  mind,  excited 
enthusiasm.  It  was  a  good  coup  de  thidtre.  Its  success  gave  the 
simple  peasants  a  sense  of  historic  dignity,  it  elevated  their  spirits,  it 
revived  their  ambition.  Surely,  now,  oa  a,  kingdom,  they 
become  the  head  and  forefront  of  the  Serbian  race.  Tliey 
crcctnl   a  royal  standard  to  which  all   Serbs  could  rally.      II 
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incongruous  tlicrcforc  it  may  appear  to  oateiders,  to  have  established 
a  monarclij-  among  a  couple  of  millions  of  peasants  and  tradcsniea,  it 
vonld  seem  in  this  case  to  hare  bisen  a  politic  move,  which  has 
tended  to  revive  and  elevate  the  spirit  of  the  country.  And  then 
possibly  it  may  hare  aaved  to  Serbia  some  venerated  beads. 

This  is  all  one  need  eay  about  the  creation  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
other  salient  subject  of  "  Bontoux"  is  not  a  savoury  one.  Nor  is 
there  anything  to  be  gained  by  reviving  it.  Serbia  Tras  punished, 
and  the  punishment  was  aggravated  by  tbc  laughter  of  Europe,  We 
have  seen  vith  huw  naive  a  coiistituoncy  Bontoux  bod  to  deal,  and 
wkeu  he  and  hia  Jewish  euUcaguc  Rappoport  of  Vienna  swooped 
down  upon  Belgrade  with  their  millions,  they  took  tho  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  Serbia  by  t<urprihe.  It  is  something  to  be  able  to  say 
that  such  an  incifleut  could  not  happen  again,  which  is  more  than 
could  he  said  of  Eomo  much  more  lofty  nations  in  her  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Although  there  may  not  now  be  much  criticism  in 
the  Skuptschiua  of  the  concessions  granted  by  Ministers,  there  is 
very  little  scnndalj  and  foreigners  who  go  to  Belgrade  to  make  pro- 
positions must  do  so  in  a  serious,  business-like  manner  and  moreover 
be  prepared  to  show  that  they  arc  competent  to  carry  out  their 
undertakings.  There  is,  ns  wc  shall  show,  a  vast  field  for  legitimate 
investment  in  the  couuti-y,  and  the  tlovcnimcnt  have  resolved  that  it 
shall  be  "  exploited"  only  by  serious  people.  The  loss  to  Serbia 
through  M.  Bontoux's  operations  is  said  to  have  amounted  in  round 
6gurcs  to  22,OUO,000  francs,  but  it  is  significant  of  the  imperfect 
character  of  the  constitutional  machiuery,  that  the  real  sum  is 
unknown  to  the  people.  Of  this  it  is  said,  some  ten  to  eleven 
millions  will  be  recovered,  leaving  about  11,000,000  as  the  cost  of  a 
le«sou,  which,  coming  at  the  outset  of  the  destinies  of  Serbia  as  a 
kingdom,  may  be  considered  as  having  been  cheaply  gained.  It  may 
have  temporarily  deranged  the  finances,  but  no  one  who  knows  the 
country'  and  sees  the  vigour  with  which  its  trade  is  being  deTeloi)ed, 
can  fail  to  be  convinced  that,  in  the  hands  of  honest  Ministers,  its 
credit  will  rapidly  rise  in  the  money-market  of  Europe.  Sfcantimc 
the  exigencieB  of  the  situation  have  compelled  tlic  Government  to 
resort  to  expedients  on  wbieb  a  few  words  may  be  said. 

The  main  and  old  resource  of  the  revenue  is  a  capitation  tax  and  a 
luml  of  property -tax,  to  which  have  more  rcccutly  been  added  customs 
and  excise  duties.  One  can  only  speak  of  these  in  a  general  way, 
-tor  there  is  a  lamentable  absence  of  information  on  these  vital  ques- 
tions. Those  who  have  examined  the  statistics  such  as  tbcy  are, 
"which  reach  the  public  a  year  or  two  late,  inform  me  that  they  are 
"Utterly  unreliable  uud  sclf-coufuting.  Tbc  statistical  department, 
which  now,  in  every  civilized  country,  is  reckoned  to  be  one  of  finit. 
«lgMs  importance,  is  a  mero  farce  at   Belgrade,  and  he  is  most   kind 
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who  risiU  it  with  the  most  merciless  criticism.  The  statistics  are 
years  in  arrear.  No  trustworthy  information  on  any  suhjcct  whatever 
can  be  obtained  from  it.  The  department  consists  of  one  rmptoy^ 
with  oue,  and  sometimes  two,  assistants.  Its  solitary  merit  in  to  admit 
ita  owu  impotence,  and  here  pcrha^w  it  aifords  an  example  which 
might  be  commcuded  to  some  more  pretentious  states. 

The  capitation  tax  is  levied  ou  every  adult  male.  The  proper^ 
tax  is  assessed  by  the  hicat  authorities  upon  the  householders  in  pro- 
iMrtion  to  their  wealth  real  or  supposed,  a  very  delicate  duty,  akin 
to  that  of  our  Income-tax  Commissioners,  but,  Owing  to  the  patri- 
archal habits  of  the  commune  BQd  the  character  of  the  people,  creating 
less  offence  in  the  manner  of  its  discbari^e. 

Almost  e^'cry  article  imported  is  subject  to  some  duty,  bat  the 
Qorernnient,  if  it  be  iiecettary  to  encourage  some  local  industry 
or  some  public  works,  will  resort  to  the  iniquitous  principle  uftual 
in  Continental  States,  of  relieving  from  duty  the  macbinerj-  and 
plant  imported  for  the  use  of  such  industry  or  improvements.  To 
meet  the  changes  required  by  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system,  a 
new  Tariff  has  recently  been  published.  Mr.  Potter  and  the  Cobdcn 
Club  might  with  some  advantage  turn  their  attention  to  Serbia,  par* 
ticularly  as  the  ^liniatcr  of  Finance  is  a  devotee  of  Cubden  and 
one  of  their  colleagues.  M.  Mijatot'ich  found  these  customs  duties 
in  operation  when  he  cnmc  into  power,  and  the  difRcultics  of  Serbian 
finance  have  compelled  him  to  maintain  them,  but  it  is  clear  that  for 
a  country  which  has  alwolutely  no  mannfactures  beyond  beer  and 
spirits,  and  does  not  produce  even  a  match,  a  pin  or  a  needle,  tliis  ia 
only  one  way  of  cutting  its  own  throat.  It  can  only  he  defended  on 
the  ground  adopted  by  apologists  of  the  tariffs  of  our  own  colonies — 
namely,  that  it  is  not  imposed  for  protection  but  for  rc*"enuc.  The 
exei»c  duties  arc  on  bcor  and  liquors.  Tobacco,  of  which  there  is 
both  a  large  conRumption  and  production,  is  as  yet  untouched.  Bnt 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ministerial  eye  is  fixed  upon  it,  and 
the  dnys  of  fine  native  grown,  at  three  to  four  francs  an  oka  (2^  Ibs-V 
are  numbered. 

But  there  arc  other,  and  some  of  them  leas  defensible,  modes  of 
raising  the  revenue.  To  meet  the  difficulties  created  by  the  Rontoux 
fiasco,  various  new  taxes  were  instituted.  The  first,  considered  legi- 
timate in  every  country,  is  a  stamp  duty  on  all  agreements,  transfers 
and  written  trausactious  of  every  kind.  This  is  carried  to  a  whimsical 
extreme.  Every  application  made  to  a  Afinister  or  department  must 
be  stamped.  An  otHeial  informed  me  that  he  sent  in  an  application 
for  leave  of  absence,  which  was  returned  to  him  because  it  was  not 
stampci],  nud  it  cost  him  twenty  centimes  to  prefer  his  rci^ueet.  This 
tax  r  «  large  and  iucreasiug  revenue,  and  as  the  number  of 

'  and   busiuess  transactions   is  yearly   augmented,  will 
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become  ono  of  the  most  subatantial  contributions  to  the  resources  of 
the  Stat«.  The  second  is  uot  ki  politic.  It  is  u  license  fee  charged 
□poQ  nil  shopkeepers,  handieraftflmcn,  kc.,  graduated^  and  not  Tcry 
onerous,  but  in  principle  most  ubnoxtoua. 

The  least  legitimate  of  these  ex|»rdlcnt3  for  raising  money  Is  that 
Rsortctl  to  Inst  year,  of  granting  a  monopoly  for  salt.  The  Govern- 
tment  required  a  large  advance  to  enable  it  to  pay  for  a  quantity  of 
arm*.  The  Ang;lo-Atistrtan  Bank  succeeded  in  getting  the  monopoly, 
on  agreeing  to  adrancr  five  and  a-lialf  millions  in  instalments  to  meet 
the  payments  as  they  became  due.  The  terms  are  alleged  to  have 
been  very  favourable  to  Serbia,  the  prices  fired  for  the  contract  being 
very  low,  and  the  concession  only  lasts  for  fifteen  years.  If  there 
must  be  a  monopoly,  the  terms  of  this  one  seem  to  bear  examination. 
The  Government  has  the  pover  of  creating  industrial  monopolies  aud 
granting  concessions  for  them,  without  resortiug  to  the  Skuplschiua, 
bat  only  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  Recently  a  combination  of 
English  and  French  capitalists  have  obtained  such  a  monopoly  for 
the  establishment  of  a  pork-factory  on  the  principle  of  the  large 
factories  of  Chicago  and  Ciucinaati.  Such  concessions  however  are 
not  for  raising  revenue,  but  are  supposed  to  be  nccecsary  in  order  to 
attract  foreign  capital,  and  encourage  home  production. 

It  may  be  judged  that  Serbia  with  such  a  respectable  schedule  of 

taxation  and  a  public  debtj  is  rapidly  fitting  herself  to  take  a  place 

among  the  most   civilized   European    States.     The  peasants  of  the 

Skuptschina  will  defend  thcmFcIvcs  from    direct   taxation,  but  they 

will  cheerfully  vote  any  tax  which  seems  to  fall  upon  the  merchants 

and  shopkeepers.     They  labour  nndcr  the  delusion  that  in   so  doing 

Uiey  are  saving  themsclvea.     There   is  no   one   to  undeceive   them, 

except  the  raerchanls^  who  in  due  time  will  unite  in  eclf-defcnec,  but 

at  present  things  arc  too  much  in  a  state  of  solution   to  allow   any 

definite  ideas  to  crystallize  on  these  or  any  other  economical  questions. 

When  we  eomc  to  examine  into  the  resources  of  Serbia,  the  picture 

ia  more  bright  and  hopeful,  although,  owing  to  the  absence  of  correct 

atatistica,  it  ha»  soincthitig  more  of  the  iiulefmitc  glow  of  a  Turner 

l^LDd8ca[)C  than  the  rigid  accnracj*  of  a  prc-Rafaelitc  painting.     In  a 

<:^ouijtry  posses-sing  such  an  excellent  soil  and  magiiifinent  climate  the 

««.griculturat  products  most  necessarily  l>c  large,  and,  in   these   days, 

"fclicj  will  increase  as  the  pcaaanta  wake  np  to  the  fact  that  there  are 

»Tncnns  of  increasing  them — that,  being  produced,  there  is  a  demand 

:4^<jr  them,  and  that  they  will  pay  for  the  extra  cost  and  labour. 

The  pig  industry  hns  long  been  a  capital  one  in  this  country.  As 
*^r  back  as  1838  the  Pesth  market  was  overrun  with  Serbian  pigs. 
'J^hc  present  export  to  Hungary  is  variously  estimated  at 
.^iOO.OOO  to  1,300,000  per  annum,  but  I  suspect  this  is  an  exa 
-K-ion.     The  breed  is  a  fair  one,  the  average  weight  is  about  80  1 
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okatf  and  tbc  price  ia  the  country  districts  is  Q  to  G  ilucaU  (£2  liia. 
to  £3)  per  couple.  It  \a  hoped  hj  the  promoters  of  the  new  factory 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these  auimals  now  dnveu  to  Pesth  vill 
pass  through  its  gates. 

T!ic  tobacco  prmluct  is  important  and  yearly  iacrcasing.  The  leaf 
is  gcucrally  of  a  fuir  quality,  and,  iu  some  parts,  that  grown  from 
the  seed  of  the  famous  Turkish  district  of  Yenidj^j  is  peculiarly  Que. 
Tlic  best  coiiiC!)  from  the  iieighhotirhuud  of  Alexiuatz  and  Bnina- 
bagtche.  Very  good  tobacco  is  retailed  iu  Jlelgradc  at  eight  francs 
the  oka.  St.  Antony  could  hardly  hare  resisted  the  temptation  to 
smoke  which  is  thus  placsd  before  all  classes  in  Serbia^  and  even  the 
Ijoys  in  the  streets  may  be  seen  rolling  their  cigarettes  or  puffing 
them  with  serious  enjoyment.  There  is  an  immense  source  of  future 
revenue  in  the  tobacco  product. 

Wine-catturc  is  extensive  and  flourishing.  There  have  been  alarms 
abont  the  phylloxera,  hut  as  yet  no  definite  loseca.  A  great  impctiu 
hna  been  given  to  this  culture  of  late  by  the  demand  from  Bordeaux 
for  wines  which  will  lend  themselves  to  the  trcatnicut  which  the 
French  delicately  term  coupage — but  which  in  plain  English  is  con- 
coction.  Hungary  and  TransyU'ania  have  been  ransacked  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  vast  quantities  arc  yearly  transported  to  Bordeaux 
and  to  Switzerland.  Of  the  Serbian  wines,  those  of  Scmcndria  and 
Kagotin,  have  for  centuries  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  are  of  a 
high  class.  Scmeudria  wine  is  as  light  as  natural  sherry,  has  con- 
siderable alcoholic  strength,  and  a  delicate  bouquet.  It  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  many  of  the  light  French  wines  uud  German  hocks 
sold  at  liigh  prices  in  England.  The  Kagotiu  rciiemblcs  Burgundy 
in  body  and  colour,  and  when  kept  acquires  a  softness  and  flavour 
which  belong  only  to  good  and  pure  wine-s.  These  two  wines  kept 
iu  the  wood  for  four  year^  are  retailed  in  Belgrade  at  I  irauc  to  ISO 
a  bottle.  But  French  competition  must  soon  drive  up  the  prices. 
]  have  been  told  that  a  French  agent  recently  arrived  in  Belgrade 
with  orders  for  1,()00>000  francs'  worth  of  wiue.  One  merchant 
lately  sent  off  in  one  consignment  40,000  Cranes'  worth  to  Switzerland. 
Both  French  uud  Swiss  houses  have  regular  agents  in  the  country. 
This  and  the  tobacco  culture  the  peasants  understand,  and  tbey  aro 
admirably  fitted  for  it,  by  their  patience  and  deftness.  The  cultivabla 
area  for  vines  is  immense,  and  it  is  reported  that  a  large  number  of 
new  vineyards  are  being  laid  out  this  year.    • 

Auother  product,  for  which  there  has  sprung  up  in  tbc  world  au 
enormous  demand,  is  dried  plums,  which  Serbia  produces  and  can 
produce  in  great  quantities.  The  plum  cultivation  used  to  be  carried 
on  for  tlic  purpose  of  distilling  the  well-known  altvMttza  or  plum- 
brandy,  but  it  should  rejoice  the  heart  of  Sir  W^ilfrid  Lawsou  to 
know  that  this  abuse  of  an  aiimirablc  fruit  has  becu  stopped  by  tbc 
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demand  in  Europcau  countries  and  the  markets  of  Uic  United  States 
for  dried  pluina,  whidi  combine  salutary  medical  properties  vitlt  a 
flavour  wliicb  nome  people  lliiuk  pleasant.  'Vhe  liusiut-Bs  is  assuming 
large  |woportiou8  in  Serbia,  and  ia  capable  of  uulimited  expansion, 
but  faerc  again  statistics  arc  wanting. 

Wbcii  to  these  products  arc  added  the  vnst  growth  of  the  cerealsj 
ail  of  which,  in  particular  com  and  maize,  grow  in  perfcctioii  m  the 
rich   and  unexhausted  soil  of   the  country, — the  homed   cattle  so 
Jargely  exported  to  Hungary,  the  vast  forests  of  virgin  timber,  there 
■would  appear  to  bo  a  very  promising  economical  prospect  before  the 
conntry  and  its  future  ministers  of  finance.     The  people  arc  admi- 
rably adapted  for  agriculture     They  have  the  tbriftioeas,  the  handi- 
11CSS,  the  industry,  the  fatalism  which   arc   needed  to  make  a  good 
cultivator.    Their  moncy-loviug  qualities  will  prompt  them  to  increase 
'their  produce,  and  by-and-by  to  introduce  machinery  which  is  now 
totally  unknown.     They  have   only  quite  recently  abandoned   their 
old-fashioned  ploughs  for  others  of  a  Ittter  pattern.     It  will  take 
some  time  however  to  introduce  machinery.     Their  holdings  are  too 
wnall  to  make  it  worth  while  for  mauy  liidtviduulB,  but  the  couimuae» 
jnight  be  induced  to  purchase  machinery  for  the  general  use.     This  ' 
jilaces  the  country'  at  a  great  dlsaUvantfige  la  its  com^wtitiou  with 
Hungary   and  Itoumauia,  where   an   enurnious   amount  has   been 
snvested  by  the  great  laudownei-s  in  agricultural  machines.     On  the 
other  hand,  Serbia  wilt  iniproi^c  immensely  in  nil  that  can  be  pro* 
•duccd  by  the  petite  ctdture.     Flax  of  a  very  superior  quality'  will 
grow  over  a   large  area,  and   the   peasants   could   soon   learn   the 
'troublesome  and  delicate  handling  It  requires  to  make  it  marketable. 
The  sugar-l>cct  will  grow  to  perfection,  and   would  be  provided  iu 
sixiw  (juantity  were  a  factory  to  be  established.     With  peace  and  a 
sound  financial  policy,  the  peasants'  hoards  of  ducats  must  materially 
increase. 

The  agricultural  wealth  of  Serbia  pales  before  the  historical  and 
scientific  renown  of  her  mineral  riches.  The  traces  of  vast  mining 
works,  carried  on  for  centuries  by  the  Komaus,  the  Venetians,  the 
Ragusans,  and  the  accumulation  of  debrh  left  by  those  operations, 
prove  that  rich  deposits  of  Icadj  of  iron,  of  silver,  of  copper,  were 
worked  for  ages  in  various  parts  of  Serbia.  Scientific  investigatiou 
has  confirmed  the  fact,  and  certified  the  existence  of  rich  depoaita  of 
many  rotticrala  which,  treated  by  the  improved  methods  of  modem 
times,  may  give  returns  that  would  have  startled  the  ancient 
adventorcn.  These  deposits  abound  all  over  the  country.  New 
deposits  arc  being  constantly  discovered.  There  is  hardly  a  week 
which  passes  without  an  applicatiou  to  the  Government  for  a  new 
miuiug  coucessiun.  In  the  Kraina  district  gold  washed  down  from 
the  hills  has  been  gathered  by  the  peasants   for  centuries,  after  every 
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Btorm  or  frcahet.  A  goldBinitli  of  Belgraile  set  out  to  diecoTer  tlie 
source  of  this  supply,  and  discovered  a  vein  of  gold-bc&ring  quartx, 
which  yields  ou  Mr.  Claudet's  aualysis,  nearly  9  oz.  per  ton.  But  it  is  a 
delicate  matter  nowadnys  for  a  publiciHt  to  enter  iuto  detailb  on 
such  a  sul^cct.  Mining  is  a  lottery,  and  tbc  losers  vrjll  never 
Tjclicvc  that  the  information  submitted  to  them  was  bondjide,  howcrer 
accurate  oud  candid  it  may  have  bccu.  All  that  cau  be  said  is  that 
careful  examinations,  some  of  them  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
GoTrrnment,  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  vast  and  varied  mineral 
wealth  is  laid  up  in  the  mountains  of  Serbia.  At  Krupan,  on  the 
Bosnian  frontier,  the  Government  now  works  a  lend  mine,  to  supply 
the  re(]niremcuts  for  bullets  and  shell -casings.  The  lead  ore  is  rich 
in  silver.  Copper  and  antimony,  in  large  veins,  exist  on  the  same 
property.  Krnpan  is  close  to  Saesia,  the  famous  mining  toirn  of  tbc 
Romans,  and  not  far  from  existing  mines  which  have  been  opened  by 
the  Austriaus  across  the  Driua.  Coal,  in  immense  deposits  and  of 
superior  quality,  has  been  found  at  Sikola,  ou  the  Danube.  Many 
other  coal  ontcroppings  have  been  discovered  of  great  promise  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  line  of  railway.  But  copper,  lead,  silver- 
lead,  galena,  antimony  and  iron  abound  all  over  the  country — there 
arc  tine  qualities  of  stone,  marble  and  slate.  Tlic  piers  of  the 
railway  bridge  at  Belgrade  arc  being  built  of  a  beautifully  variegated 
iDArble  in  default  of  cheaper  material  within  easy  reach.  This  wealth 
of  minerals  thcn^  is  uu  local  capital  to  work,  and  the  bold  pionecn 
who  tempt  tbc  distant  deep  uf  tbc  Pacific  or  the  western  sens  of 
Africa  in  Ecarch  of  precious  roctala,  neglect  a  country  as  promising 
as  any  in  the  world,  which  lies  within  safe  and  easy  reach  of  Paris 
or  London.  Omne  iynotum  pro  mirifico  I  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Western  capital  and  enterprise  would  long  Etuce  have  been  engaged  ia 
dei'vloping  the  mineral  riehes  of  Bosnia  and  Serbia,  but  for  the 
dominauce  of  the  Turk  and  the  difficulties  of  transport.  Now  that 
there  is  a  settled  Oovcmment,  and  a  railway  will  traverse  the  country 
from  end  to  end,  capital  will  be  attracted  to  these  ancient  and 
attractive  fields.  Two  mines  in  the  countiy  are  being  worked  by 
well-known  Knglish  capitalists. 

So  far  as  material  resources  are  concerned,  Young  Serbia  might 
look  forward  to  the  future  with  a  glad  heart.  Slic  has  liberty,  a 
people  capable  and  teachable,  and  she  is  developing  her  resources 
year  by  year.  She  is  young,  and  has  some  of  the  defects  of  youth, 
but  youth  matures  rapidly  in  this  age  aud  somclimca  astonishes  its 
eiders.  ThoBewho6aw  Belgrade  in  1870  are  suriiriscd  on  returning  to 
it  in  1883.  Signs  of  change  and  progress  strike  the  eye  on  every  side. 
Tlie  trade  quarter  of  the  etty,  on  the  low-lying  bank  of  the  Sai-e,  is 
full  of  bustle  and  business,  large  warehouses  are  crammed  with  mcr- 
,  tlic  ftrecta  arc  crowded  with  a  great  traffic.     It  ia  already  an 
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important  mart.  Nuw  and  liandsome  shops  and  offices  are  rising  in 
the  principal  thorouglifaTCs,  and  their  -ffindovs  are  filled  irith  all  the 
articles  of  use  or  luxury  to  be  fuund  in  M'estcrn  cities.  The 
national  costume  in  giving  -way  to  French  and  English  fashions,  and 
tbciie  are  also  penetrating  into  tbe  towns  of  the  ioterior.  Antiquated 
methods  of  business  may  still  hold  their  ground,  but  they  are  being 
seriously  uDdermiueil.  The  initux  of  foreigners,  iritU  modem  ideas 
and  energetic  habits,  h  breaking  through  Eastern  stolidity  and  stirring 
up  the  Serb,  who  is  a  born  shopkeeper,  and  has  no  notion  of 
allowing  himself  to  be  dislauced  by  straugers  on  his  own  grouud. 
The  other  day  I  came  across  a  Serbian  merchant,  the  head  of  one  of 
the  richest  firms  iu  the  country,  who  was  on  his  way  to  New  York 
to  establish  a  branch  of  his  bouse  there.  Large  quantities  of  kid 
and  sbocp  skins  for  gloves,  dried  plums,  and  other  Serbian  goods,  are 
exported  to  the  United  States.  On  the  other  baud  the  hides  used  for 
making  their  peculiar  national  opankas — a  sort  of  moccasin,  of  prc|}urcd 
bullock  skin — arc  imported  into  the  country  from  South  America, 
while  Serbia  sends  away  every  year  to  Hungary  many  thousands  of 
hides  on  the  l)acks  of  live  cattle.  Tbis  is  one  of  tlio  mysteries  of 
trade — easily  cx]ilaincd.  The  number  of  cattle  killed  for  the  use  of 
the  people  is  iimall,  and  no  manufactory  exists  fur  curing  nud  salting 
beef,  though  it  would  pay  well  Consequently  tbe  Serb  sends  his 
cattle,  hides  and  all,  acrosii  the  Danube,  and  supplies  his  own  wants 
in  cattle  skins  from  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  internal  indications,  then,  of  the  health  of  young  Serbia  arc 
on  the  whole  favourable.  Could  he  only  he  left  alone,  would  the 
meddlesome  nuraea,  who  worry  and  rate  him,  only  keep  their  *'  bauds 
off,"  he  might  grow  up  into  a  very  atunly  and  estimable  youth.  But 
tlie  little  nation  is  Htirroundcd  by  difficulties.  She  is  a  sort  of 
central  practising  ground  for  the  diplomatic  intrigues  of  jealous  and 
rival  States.  And  moreover,  from  political  causes  and  by  physical 
juxta-position,  she  baa  been  thrown  into  the  power  of  the  least  gene- 
rous and  most  illiberal  of  commercial  nations.  Tbe  evils  and  the 
perils  which  Serbia  has  most  to  dread  come  from  these  causes.  They 
are  serious,  they  affect  her  vitality,  they  have  a  fatal  influence  on  her 
wclfore.  The  evil  too  is  of  a  kind  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  remedy. 
The  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  public.  Only  the  Kiog,  the  Ministers, 
and  a  few  functionaries  are  aware  of  the  dangers  as  they  arise,  or 
vanish,  or  are  revived.  The  people  cannot  know  of  them,  and  cannot 
be  consulted  about  them.  Vet  they  must  suB'er  for  tbe  mistakes  of 
their  governors,  and  these  may  be  puppets  iu  the  hand  of  one  powerful 
State  or  another.  Tlic  cross  iutrigucs  of  Rustsia  and  Austria  hamper 
its  domestic  policy,  aud  make  it  difficult  for  its  rulers  to  be  true  to 
the  nation.  Jlorcover  the  present  dynasty  always  has  hangiug  over 
its  head  the  menace  of  tbe  Karageorgcovitch  pretensions.      Aud  that 
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mcflns  something.  Four  times  siuco  his  accession  nnd  recognition  u 
ruler  of  the  Principality,  lias  the  King's  life  beeu  attempted.  Tlicae  vere 
not  the  acts  of  madmen  or  tbu  cflbrts  of  private  revenge.  No  one  on 
the  spot  believes  tlial  the  latest  attempt  bv  the  woman  MarkoritcU  to 
shoot  him  in  the  Cathedral  was  prompted  by  any  but  political 
motires.  What  could  have  been  the  motives  of  any  party,  however 
fanatical,  to  plunge  the  country,  so  much  in  need  of  repose,  into  the 
disorder  which  would  have  followed  the  success  of  such  a  dastardly 
crime?  Milan  is  popular,  he  takes  a  keen  interest  in  afioirs,  he  does 
all  he  can  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  country.  There  arc 
only  two  parties,  it  is  suggested  on  the  spot,  who  could  have  had  any 
motive  for  the  crime.  One  is  the  pro-Russian  and  Orthodox  Church 
party,  who  were  furious  at  the  part  he  was  crcdit&l  with  playing  in 
r^ard  to  the  removal  of  the  Metropolitan  Alichacl  from  Belgrade. 
Michael,  able  and  astute,  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Kussian  party. 
His  fall  was  an  evidence  of  the  potency  of  Aiutrian  influence  in  the 
Court  at  lielgradc.  The  motive  allegwl,  as  likely  to  hare  inspired 
this  party  to  snch  a  rrinio,  is  a  somewhat  feeble  one.  Tlicy  attribute 
to  tliR  queen  Bympathics  with  Russia  and  the  Orthodox  religion, 
whifh,  it  is  eaid,  led  them  to  hope  that  a  regency  under  the  queen 
would  be  less  favourable  to  Austrian  influence  than  the  present 
r^iroc.  The  ottier  party,  which  might  have  had  a  motive  for 
lemoviug  Milan,  is  of  course  that  of  tho  partisans  of  JCaragcorgeo- 
vitch.  1  mention  these  stories,  neither  as  facts  nor  probabitiLicii,  but 
as  the  surmises  current  in  Serbia.  They,  and  the  crcntti  wliich  have 
givcu  nsu  to  thcni^  are  significant  of  the  dangerous  vulcanic  nature  oi\ 
the  forces  at  work  iu  Suuth'Eastern  Europe.  Now,  the  marriage  of 
Karagcorgeovitch  with  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Aloutenugro,  is 
regarded  as  a  card  played  by  itussia,  to  trump  that  played  by 
Aiistria-IIungary  in  the  affair  of  the  Metropolitan.  All  this  is 
deplorable  enough  for  tScrbia  which  needs  peace  and  repose.  Ax  it 
is  the  anxieties  of  Government  are  intensified  by  extraneous  matter,  \ 
and  the  minds  of  king  and  people  arc  diverted  from  practical  politics. 
The  struggle  of  Kussia  and  Austria-Hungary  for  the  commanding 
influence  at  Belgrade  is  always  acute.  The  Austrians  have  the 
advantage  in  the  fact  that  their  trade  with  Serbia  exceeds  tlmt  of 
any  other  country.  They  purchased  the  right  to  such  an  iutluence, 
by  assisting  M.  Kistich  at  Ilcrlin.  RuHsia  showed  an  im|)olitic  cold-^ 
ncsa  to  Serbia  at  the  Congress.  Moreover  she  intrigued  to  secure' 
for  Hulgaria  Pirot  itnd  other  parts  of  the  territory  coiiiiucrcd  Ijy 
Serbia  from  the  Turks.  The  spirit  of  the  Serbians  was  in  no  mood 
to  endure  anything  of  this  kind.  No  roan  knows  his  countrymen 
better  thau  M.  Rihtich.  Tt  was  a  case  of  life  and  death.  He  went 
to  the  Aufitrians  and  made  those  propositions  which  have  resulted 
he  predominancy   of  Austria<Hnngary  in    Serbian   afl'airs.      He 
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could  hardly  bave  dono  otherwise.  The  people  of  Serbia  were  by 
no  means  siitisticd  witli  the  uvitcorac  of  the  CoiigTC&s,  and  the 
resnita  of  the  war  into  ^rhich  their  leaders  had  plunged  them.  To 
hare  gouc  back  to  them  from  Berlin  with  the  mandate  of  Europe 
that  part  of  their  conquests  was  to  be  given  up  would  have  been 
political  suieide  for  the  Minister.  The  cord  then  tie<l  round  the 
neck  of  Serbia,  the  Austrians  hate  steadily  tightened.  Their  com- 
mercial policy  is  directed  to  scenring  the  monopoly  of  Serbian  trade. 
The  railroad  rales  (it  is  even  openly  stated  in  Belgrade,  Ihc  manner 
in  which  the  raUwayx  conduct  the  traffic),  the  charges  of  the  Danube 
Steam  Navig.ition  Company,  make  it  impossible  for  other  countries 
to  compete  with  Austria  on  the  spot  in  any  of  her  products.  Her 
watchfulncR«  is  incredible.  The  conrses  of  trade  arc  the  subject  of 
diplomatic  vigilance  ;  and  .'Vustrinn  ofKciallsm  aid.s  mercantile  jealousy 
in  pntting  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  independent  com- 
merce. For  instance  a  match  factory  was  st.^rtcd  in  Serbia.  The 
ciport  of  the  Serbian  matches  into  Austria  was  stopped,  and  a  draw- 
back was  allowed  by  the  Government  to  the  Austrian  manufaclurera 
of  matches.  The  poor  little  Serbian  factory  was  squelched  by  the 
Naarayth  hammer  of  the  Imperial  policy.  There  is  no  matter  so 
small  that  an  Austrian  merchant  will  not  complain  of  it,  or  an 
Austrian  Minister  refuse  to  entertain  it.  Indeed,  the  iucesKancy 
and  miimteneiu  of  their  bureaucratic  study  of  every  means  of  sup- 
porting the  national  comnicrcc  might  with  advantage  be  emulated 
by  our  British  oflicials,  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  only  chance  of  extending  the  trade  between  Serbia  and  Great 
Britain,  now  estimated  at  half  a  million  yearly,  is  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube.  The  cost  and  delay,  the  iunnmerahle  petty  exaclions 
and  red-tape  formalities  by  which  Austrian  ingenuity  cncumhors  the 
through  intcruational  traffic,  render  it  a  slow  torture  to  engage  in 
tniDsporliug  merchandise  vid  Trieste  or  Hamburg.  On  the  Danube, 
the  importer  ii  cheeked  by  the  charges  of  the  Navigation  Company. 
The  rate  asked  of  an  I^nglish  rirni  for  bringing  up  some  machinery 
from  Galatz  to  Belgraile  by  the  river,  alMmt  1,000  mile~s,  was  JC\ 
per  ton.  One-fourth  of  the  money  would  take  the  goods  to  Galatz 
from  lilngland.  I'his  rate  ia  im^iOHed  to  maintain  the  ring  mund 
Serbia,  and  keep  out  English  and  French  goods.  Tliat  it  is  a  rate 
of  policy  and  not  of  business  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  charge 
down  the  Danube  to  Galatz  is  17  shillinga  per  ton.  The  difference 
of  cost  and  time  of  up-stream  navigation  does  not  account  for  this 
discrepancy.  The  Austriati  commercial  policy  is  to  carry  as  large 
exports  as  possible  down  the  Danube  and  to  shut  out  all  imports. 
Tb»  policy  is  detested  by  the  riparian  States  of  Koumania  and  Serbia. 
So  strongly  is  it  resented  that  in  both  States  propositions  have  been 
made  to  create  independent  aangation  on  the  Danube.    J 
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prrparct]  and  vill  be  introduced  at  tlic  next  session  of  the  Roumanian 
Parliament,  to  create  a  navigation  company  with  a  GoTernmcnt 
guarantee.  A  similar  company  would  receive  all  possible  help  from 
the  Serbian  Government.  The  subject  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
British  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  of  British  shipowners.  At  present, 
tvo-thirds  of  the  tonnage  which  enters  and  lcavc.<i  the  Danube  is 
British,  in  stcamcra  averaging  1,047  tons.  In  1882  out  of  l,6iG 
vessels  of  all  rlassca,  with  a  tonnage  of  OOSjOfiS  tons,  leaving  the 
Danube,  580  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  G07,210  tons  were  British.  ^^ 
Tlic  outgoing  rates  from  Great  Britain  arc  low,  as  the  ressels  go  for^H 
cereals.  Yet  goods  cannot  reach  Serbia  by  this  route  from  England  ^ 
at  a  less  rate  than  those  charged  on  the  Continental  railways.*  A 
very  large  trade  conid  be  done  between  Serbia  and  Great  Britain, 
were  the  costs  of  carriage  reduced.  Manchester  goods,  hardware, 
liucns,  &c.,  of  British  make  are  well  appreciated  at  Belgrade  and 
Nioch. 

The  consciousness  of  their  being  bound  band  and  foot,  commcr- 
eially  and  politically,  to  and  by  Austria- Hungary,  only  intensifies 
the  natural  antipathy  of  the  Serbs  to  that  Empire  and  the  hatrect 
promoted  by  its  internal  policy  iu  regard  to  the  Austrian  Serbs.  Ttii* 
feeling  is  cue  of  the  faetors  of  the  problem  to  bv  solved  iu  .tlie 
immediate  future  with  one  knows  not  what  outpourings  of  pasaiou 
and  blood.  Two  significant  incidents  here  lately  occurred.  Last 
year  the  Serbian  philharmonic  societies  of.  Austria,  which  are  accus- 
tomed to  hold  an  annual  gathering  or  festival,  decided  ns  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Serbs  uf  the  kingdom,  to  hold  it  in  Belgrade.  A  large 
number  of  soeieties  and  individuals  had  signified  their  intention  of 
being  present,  but  only  a  day  or  two  before  the  meeting  was  to  take 
plade,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Ilnn^rian  police  that  no  one 
would  be  permitted  to  cross  the  frontier  without  a  passport  vi*S 
for  foreign  countries.  The  meeting  waa  cnnscqueuity  a  Jitacu,  ns 
many  of  the  intending  visitors  had  not  time  to  get  a  pass[»ort. 

This  year  the  Austrian  Serbs  organized  u  great  Serbian  demonstra- 
tion at  Carlovit^  and  Neusatz  iu  honour  of  the  popular  Serbian  pocl 
Branko  Kaditchivitch,  itho  died  in  Vienna  in  18*1.3  ami  lay  buried 
tbcro.  Branko  was  a  sort  of  Serbian  Burns.  He  was  the  first  to^^ 
write  popular  prose  and  poetry  in  the  vulgar  spoken  language  or^^ 
vernacular.  His  poems  arc  snug  aiul  declaimed  wherever  Serbian  is  " 
siwkeu,  and  arc  familiar  u»  the  entire  Slavouic  family — the  Czechs, 
PolcSj  Bu8!>ians,  CrttatitiuH  and  Bulgarians.  It  whs  proposed  to  bring 
his  remains  from  Vienna  and  to  inter  them  near  Ncusalz,  in  Austria — 
but  iu  "  Serbian  soil."  Four  or  fire  thousand  Serbs  collected 
from  Montenegro^  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,   Herzegovina  and  elsewhere  to 
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this  cercmoaj.  The  Austrian  and  IlDngariao  journiLts  attacked  the 
propoMtl  celebration  with  some  viruh'nce.  Either  by  bad  luck  or 
mismanogemeDt,  or  malice  jirr'pense,  the  body  tronsiiorted  by  the 
Austrian  routes  did  not  roach  Ncusatz  till  the  day  after  tho 
celebration,  but  the  assembled  miiltitiKlc  resolved  to  wait,  and  the 
next  day  the  ceremony  was  carried  out.  In  Belgrade  and  Serbia  the 
indignatioD  aroused  by  the  circumstance  was  intensified  by  a  little 
home  incident,  in  wliicli  once  more  tho  potent  linger  of  Austria  was 
seen,  A  large  company  of  Serbian  students  and  literati  had 
obtaiocd  Icnvc  from  the  Government  to  use  the  only  atcaiu-vcssel  it 
poeae88ei>,  tbc  Deliffnad,  to  take  them  to  Kcusatz  to  attend  tltc 
celebration.  But  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Minister  at  Belgrade 
presented  a  remonstrance  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  incident 
might  )>e  taken  to  import  sympathy  with  the  celebration  on  the  part 
of  the  Serbian  Govemmcul,  and  the  leave  to  use  the  vessel  was 
withdrawn. 

These  are  indicalions  of  high  prosaure.  Is  it  Austria-Hungary 
who  is  sitting  on  the  safety-valve  ?  And  Russia  is  also  on  the  spot. 
She  never  sleeps.  Her  diplomacy  is  widc-awalcc  and  even  active. 
The  aims,  the  policy,  the  fortunes  of  the  two  Empires  are  utterly 
antagonistic  and  the  issues  arc  vital.  Between  two  such  millstones 
will  little  Serbia  be  ground  to  powder? 

Whatever  bcfnlU  good-luck  attend  her  !  In  every  event  let  her 
sons  be  true  to  her.  May  young  Serbia  keep  a  wise  cool  head  and  a 
stout  hearty  and  a  baud  ready  to  defeud  her  rights. 


Edwaed  Jenkins. 
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f  no  Bnglisli  fvliolan  at  all  events,  and  perhaps  to  all  others,  the  most  iat 
X  ing  ereut  in  the  course  of  New  Testament  criticism  is  the  appearance,  withit 
the  last  few  days,  of  tho  third  cittion  o£  Dr.  Scrivenor's  "  Plaia  lntro<lactjc 
to  the  Criticism  of  tlio  New  Testsmwt."  Ewm  siace  tbe  publication  of 
Ruviscd  Vcrsioa,  and  llm  appearance,  sooa  alVerwards,  of  the  text  of  l*rofesaocf  "^ 
Westcolt  uud  Hurt,  the  learned  world  has  bcfu  auxiuus  to  know  0r. 
Scriveuor'ii  views  on  tJie  critical  (jucstions  there  niisod.  The  Kevi«cd  Text, 
arid  tlio  prinupltis  of  the  two  grt^t  Cumbridgu  scholars,  wore  chullvtigcd  io 
the  moBt  UDComprotniBing  mnnner  by  anolhoi*  diKtJaguiKhvd  authority  in  tbo 
Qaarlcrlt/  Jievieto.  Two  memb<irH  of  tiifi  New  TcsCam(;nt  Cuinpaajr  uudurtook 
the  vitulicalion  of  tlicir  coUengiiea.  Canon  Cook  published  an  important 
argument  on  the  other  Ride;  and  amidst  this  conflict  of  skilled  opinion  in- 
creasing intereat  was  felt  to  know  (he  jud^ipnt  of  jmi  eminent  a  textual  critie 
as  Dr.  8crivoncr.  Ic  wilt  ctury  the  more  weight  from  the  deliberation  with 
which  it  has  been  cxpreued,  and  it  will  wiUi  jufitice  be  regarded  in  maay 
quarters  as  in  the  nature  of  a  judicial  decision  npon  the  present  stAge  of  tlia 
controverB}'.  Dr.  Scrivener't*  dtscUKuan  ia  at  IaksI  conspicuons  thrangfaoilt 
for  its  judicial  tempter;  ntnl  theories  agaiiud  which  he  prououncfts  deciairely 
mast  at  any  ral«  1)«  regHrded  by  nil  ocbijIarM  as  extremely  precarious,  la  tliia 
volume  tlio  reiitlcr  novv  poS9e«Mj«  a  full  account  of  tlie  materials  of  textual 
critiuiHiii  at  pru-font  in  our  possession,  and  the  general  reflulta  of  I>r. 
Scrivener's  study  of  ihvin.  A»  ho  says  in  hit  Preface,  "  whether  his  principle*™ 
or  his  application  of  tb<;ai  bo  right  or  wrong,  they  are  tlie  fruits  of  patieiiti^ 
investigation  pursued  through  a  period  extending  over  more  than  half  a  life- 
tiui«7''  Without  the  presumption  of  entering  on  any  review  of  such  a  work, 
or  of  ofleriog  any  opinion  on  its  conclusions,  some  account  may  be  ucceptabl 
to  the  render  of  tta  views  on  tlie  topics  of  current  interest  jost  referred  to. 

In  the  Profftce,  Dr.  Scrivener  makes  a  few  general  observations  on  th«3 
text  adopted  in  the  Ucviscd  Version.  He  wys  he  feels  it  neither  oeoessary . 
nor  beoouiing  for  him  to  undortaku  a  formal  review  either  of  iJiat  veraioQ  or  of 
die  l«xt  from  which  it  waaniadt.  Bul'Miciahappy  toavowliii  firmopinioaon 
thrcn  points  with  regard  to  il,  which  have  been  much  controverted  dnring 
the  laat  two  years.  First,  that  tha  task  of  scrutinizing  the  Greek  text  waa  ooo 
which  the  revisers  could  not  have  shrunk  from,  without  reducing  their  labour 
to  a  nullity:  Secondly,  that  the  text  aa  adopted  by  tJiem,  especially  in  pas- 
sages of  primnry  interest  and  importance,  is  far  less  ona-sided  than  ia  generally 
aupposed  :  Tliirdly,  ihnt  the  various  readings  reoordnd  in  the  margin  are 
nothing  bolter  than  py^cfprf  readings,  deliberntely  refused  a  place  in  the  text, 
and  set  in  the  margin,  if  sometimes  too  lightly,  yet  always  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness  to  tho  unlearned  render  of  Holy  Scripture."  At  the  same  tizae  be 
sufliciently  disclaims  being  personally  responsible  for  those  rejections,  by 
obsenring  that  "  no  one  could  gravely  suppose  that  the  coocltuiODi  of  that 
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W)7  oilier  large  company  vrex^.  nrrivcd  nt  by  a  series  of  unanimous  TOtoa,  For 
«adi  one  of  which  erery  memhcr  wna  personally  rwponsible."  It  13  of  no 
little  importance  thus  to  be  us-turod  itmr,  wh<>n  wo  are  told  in  the  margin  of 
iho  Revised  Vcrflion,  that  "some  diicicnt  authorities  omit"  oortnin  words  of 
our  I»ril,  ve  are  to  ondorstntid  that  tliL-  tt.>stimony  of  tKodo  suchoritica  is 
"  nothing  bcttrr  than  ■  rejected  rcadingv" 

Prom  ihese  rc«cn'ed  rcmorka  on  the  text  adopted  by  the  roriserB,  it  is 
luitur.'i!  to  turn  witli  8]*ciiJ  interest  to  Dr.  Scrivener's  obaci-rations  on  the  vrork 
of  Prof*-ssor»  Wc^tw^tt  nnd  llort,  la  hU  account  (cIi.  v.)  of  critieal  editions 
of  the  Kcw  TestaniL'nt,  he  describes  it  aa  "  this  itnportanl  niid  coniprehenflive 
Woric,  the  joint  labour  of  two  of  niir  heat  living  siOiobirs  toiling,  now  separately, 
now  in  counsel,  for  five-uiid-twenty  yfAr*."*  Ila  ulm^rws  gent^rnlly  that  they 
"depnrt  more  wjdoly  from  tlt«  ttj-tm  itejptuM  tlum  any  previous  editor 
Imd  thought  netjessary  ;  nor  can  tiny  l>e  bttimeil  for  cirrying  nut  ihcir 
delibcntle  convii-tioiix,  if  the  r4fii*oii«  ihoy  iillo^n*  >!i:in  prove  .tiinicicnt  to 
justify  Ihom.  Thogo  rtnsoti*  arc  yivi-n  nt  Ic^igth  by  Dr.  Hort  in  his  Introduc- 
tion ^  n  tr*-ati»e  Who«  merits  nisiy  be  frankly  acknowledged  by  per»ona  the 
least  (lisjwsa-d  to  Acc«^pt  hit  mgiimeiit;;  noirtr  was  a  cause,  good  or  biid  in 
itself,  not  off  wilh  hight>r  flljillly  and  por^u.'^sivw  power"  (p.  488).  Th« 
validity  of  the  the'iry  thus  defended  by  Dr.  ll<'rt  is  discussed  ia  Dr.  Scrivener's 
MffTOth  chapter, "On  Keccnt  Views  of  Compamtire  Criticism."  In  that  chapter 
tfai  general  principle  which  he  iidvocaiee  is  salSciently  indicated  in  the 
obBBrvation  (p.  521),  "  thiiC  it  is  both  our  wisdom  and  cmr  duty  to  weigh  the 
nomentottf  mbjict  at  issue  in  ad  itt  parti,  shutting  out  from  the  mind  no  source 
of  information  which  can  rcasoniibly  be  stippoivd  capable  of  intluuncing  our 
decision.  .Nor  can  aucb  a  cour^«  become  Ii-ss  right  or  cxpi-Jicnt  K-causQ  it 
must  perforce  involve  ue  in  laborious,  r.Mensivc,  and  prolonged  e.^atitinatiQn 
of  k  Ta&c  stori>  of  varied  nni!  vuliiniint>ti»teetimony.  ....  Ilcnca  sucli  a  plan 
at  thai  advocDled  hy  Lnchmann,  for  abridging  the  irouhlr  of  investigation  by 
the  arbitrary  rejection  of  the  great  tnaai  of  cxiating  evidence,  must  needa  ba 
condemned  for  its  raHhneas  by  tho.te  vVio  think  their  utmost  pains  well 
bestowed  in  such  a  cause;  nor  can  vre  conBlst^nily  praiw  the  determination  of 
oiherp,  who,  sliunning  ihe  more  obvions  errors  into  which  I^achmann  fell,  yet 
follow  his  Maniple  in  constructing  tlio  text  of  the  New  Testament  on  a 
foundation  somewhat  less  narrow,  but  xcitroMy  more  firm  than  his."  It  is 
«rident  therefore,  that  in  Dr.  Scrivener's  opinion,  il  is  no  such  formidable 
ohjeclton  10  n  rritical  view  as  seems  sometimes  supposed,  to  urge  that  it  is 
inoonsistent  willi  tho  principles  which  huvc  been  dL-velopcd  by  Lachmann  and 
his  succeASor*.  He  smtes  very  clearly  tbo  jioint  at  which  the  real  diHiculty 
■rises.  Where  we  have  the  a;^reemeiit,  in  the  main,  of  our  oldest  uncial 
USS.  with  the  citations  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  and  with  the  earliest 
Ttrsiotis,  we  have  no  ri^ht  whatever  to  set  il  aside.  But  the  rjueslion  is  what 
we  are  to  do  when  the&e  frlder  authorities  diiler  7  Take,  fur  tnalai^oe,  the  five 
oldest  MSS.  "  The  reader  \in*  but  to  open  the  first  recent  critical  work  he  shall 
nwet  with,  to  nee  them  scarcely  evt^r  in  iini^^on;  p*?r]jetUHlly  divided  two  against 
tlir^e,  or  perhaps  I'otir  :>i;!ii[i)<i  one."  In  »uch  a  cubO,  Dr.  Scrivener  upholds, 
tinst  tlie  KchobI  of  I.iaclnnann,  the  importance  of  taking  into  account  the 
lt«r  aulltoriltvs.  "  U  is  not  at  all  our  design  to  seek  uur  readings  from  tho 
Ztetcr  uncials,  supported  as  ihcy  usually  are  by  the  mass  of  cumve  manmcripts ; 
but  to  employ  their  confessedly  secondary  evidence  in  those  auuibeilissa 
><jBtnaces  wherein  their  elder  brethren  are  hopek'Sitly  at  v;inanee." 

With  these  principles,  which  preclude  thut  c:cclu»ive  deiereuco  to  two  or 
"■-lirce  early  codices  on.  which  recent  ttxts  have  been  b^ised,  Dr.  Scrivener 
X>Tooeedsta  an  examination  of  tlie  iheory  of  Dr.  llort,  which,  &s  he  says,  has 
"K-lnrown  all  others  into  the  shade.  His  general  view  is  clearly  tottmated  in  his 
^=»_peniag  obaervatton.  "The  germ,"  he  says  (p.  632)  "of  this  theory  cod  be 
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tmciKl  in  the  BpeculatioQS  of  Bontlcy  And  (iricsbuch  ;  its  authors  tTOuld  ' 
themselves  on    many  points  disciples  of  LachmatiQ,  ttUhough  their  procetfi 
investigation  is  far  more  artificial  thim  hix.     But  there  is  little  hope  for  th| 
stability  of  their  impusiag  structure,  if  iis  foundatjons  have  be«o  laid  on  Ui8 
Bandy  ground  of  ingenious  conjeclare ;  and  since  barely  the  Bmallest  vestige 
of  bietoric«I  evidence  has  even  been  alleged  in  support  of  the  views  of  th»>e 
accomplished  editors,  their  teaching  must  either  be  receired  as  intuitively 
true,  or  dismissed  from  o\ir  consideration  as  precarious,  and  even  visionary." 
lie  then  pioceeda  to  give  a  careful  account  o£  tho  priuciples  advocated  by  the 
two  editors,  and  observes  tliat  Dr.  Ilort's  theory  of  a  twofold  revision  of  the 
text  of  tho  New  Testament  having  bccu  executed  by  Uic  Syriau  bish<^  and. 
&thcrs  bctwL'OQ  a.p.  2I>U  nud  35U,  iu  "the  feature  which  distioguishei  hi 
system  from  any  hnhcrto  propounded ;  by  the  acceptancQ  or  non-acceptauc 
of  which  his  vrholc  odilico  must  stand  or  fall."     But  he  dwells  on  the  fitct,] 
which  CanoD  Cook  iiatl  euiphasizmi  in  hia  book  on  tho  Kevised  VcrsioQ,  ibai 
of  any  such  revisions,  although  they  must  have  been  public  acts  o£  great 
Churches,  "  not  uiie  Ixoco  remainB  in  Uie  history  of  ChnittianAntiquity ;  no  ODe 
writer  Kems  conadous  that  any  modilicatiun  either  of  the  flreek  Scriptuiva  or 
of  the  vernacular  traralntion  wtis   made  in  or  before  their  times.     It  is  Ol 
the  Bishops'  Bible  had  been  ihru-it  out  of  ihe  English  Church  service  and  oi 
of  the  studies  of  her  tlivinCK,  and  the  Bible  of  I6II  had  allencly  taken  iu^ 
place,  no  one  knew  how,  or  when,  or  why,  nr,  indeed,  that  any  change  whutcver] 
had  boon  innde."     Yet,  Dr.  Scrivener  observes,  *'  rcpardinia;  h\s  apoculaiive  con-'l 
jccturc  as  indubitahly  true,"  Dr.  Hort  names  tho  new  text  "  Syrian,"  and  doea 
not  ehrink-  from  dcclnritig  that  all  distinctively  Syrian  readings  must  be  at  nncT 
rejected,  "  tJius  making  n  clean  sweep  of  nil  critical  materials,  Fathers,  versions, 
manuscripts  tmcinl  or  cursive,  comprising  about  ninct«cn -twentieths  of  ih« 
whole  mass,  which  do  not  correspond  with  hia  preconceived  opinion  of  whit  a 
correct  text  ought  to  be.''     Dr.  Scrivener  tlien  proo&eds  to  criticize  Dr.  lion's 
reliance  on  the  neutral  type  of  the  text — that  reprt'sciited  by  tlie  Sinaitic 
Vatican  man  iiKcripU.  That,  "t!ie»etwoMSS.»ihould  tliun  lid  up  their  beadBagains 
all  the  world  i^  imich,«Hp:^iiilly  liHviiig  regard  to  the  f^ct  that  several  version^ 
and  not  :i  few  FiUhorK  are  oldur  limn  they."    It  is  stningv,  again,  that  Dr.  Hoi 
will  allow  no  doditclimi;  from  the  uniCvd  nutbority  c:<f  the  two  MSS.  by  rea>o(i 
of  tho  curious  f;»ct,  d('iiioni>t,rated  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  tho  scribe  of  lb< 
Vatican  MS.  was  tho  actual  writer  of  three  distinct  quires  of  the  Sinaitic. 
fact,  in  Dr.  Scrivener's  opinion,  Dr.  liort's  whole  experiment  is  uncon*i-iou*ll 
prompted  throughout  by  a  foregune  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  Vati«in  M" 
"  Cod.  B.  and  its  charnctenGtic  pecuUuritics  arc  never  out  of  the  author's  mindfl 
and  these  lines  of  thought  are  closely  followed  which  most  roadily  lead  upt^ 
the  theory  of  that  manuscript's  practical  impeccability."     Dr.  Scrivener  coo-, 
eludes  that  T>t.  Ilort's  system  ''is  entirely  destitute  of  historical  foundation. 
Dr.  Ilort  bisjiiclf,  indeed,  "  docs  not  so  much  as  make  a  show  of  pretending  t< 
Ic ;"  but  he  has  jiersunded  hluiaelf  that  its  substaotial  truth  is  proved  by  resul:s^ 
und  Ilia  view  in  this  res|MK:t  hns  been  supported  by  tho  "  Two  members  of  thai 
"Sew  Testament  Coujpauy  of  lEeviscrs,"  who  replied  tu  tin*  attack  made  u[ 
tlicir  Grt'eh  text.     They  nssigni'd  throe  reASOUS  for  tho  belief  that  the  Sj-ria 
text  is  poBtirior  to  the  Neutral,  Alexaudrianaad  Western  types.    These  reasoag 
Dr.  Scrivenrir  analyzes  and  pronounccK  tlicm  wholly  ineufticient  to  bear  lha«H 
argument  founded  on  ihcm.     He  then  proce^'ds,  in  ten  closely  printed  pogcs^w 

to  illustrate  the  unsatisfactory  characttr  of  the  text  which  Dr.  Hurt's  prin 

ciple  would  force  on  u?,  "by  subjoining  n  select  number  of  those  many  passagc^Mi 

in  tlic  New  TeHtammt  wherein  the  two  great  codicea  K  and  R,  one  or  Iwll:^ 

nf  t>io]n,  are  witnesses  for  rcndingn,  nearly  all  of  which,  to  the  best  of  ou'  ^ 

}.  are  comipUotis  of  tlie  sacred  origlnala."     At  Uie  end  of  this  eoT"* 

r  examples  he  says  that  the  foregoing  list  of  errors  patent  i 
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moitsncicQt  codices  might  be  lArgely  increased;  but  he  conni^ers  that  "cnougli 
has  been  alleged  to  |irove  to  deiiioiiAtration  t1mt  the  true  nnil  pure  text  of  t^Q 
■creil  writer*  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  »  or  H,  in  K  B,  or  B  D,  or  B  L,  or 
Mty  like  coubiuatioji  of  a  select  r<jw  ;iutliurilte:«,  but  doniniiUs,  in  every  freah 
ciae  a*  it  «rUa»,  the  free  unci  itnpHrttal  use  of  every  avuihtblu  Hource  o£  icfor- 
oa."  H«  owns,  indeed,  that  "  Codex  IJ  is  a  document  of  sucli  vidue,  that  it 
IW8  hj  cjcpcrience  even  upon  those  who  uaxy  Iiuve  been  a  little  jirej iiiiiced 
agwnst  it,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  cliiims  of  ite  too  zealous  friends."  But 
ha  final  eoacliision  on  this  whole  subject  is  expressed  in  thi3  followiug  im- 
portant passage  (p.  542) : 

"  The  procoaa  of  grouping  nuihoriticii,  whether  by  cotisideratiansof  their 
geographical  riiittribution,  or  (more  uncertainly)  according  to  their  genenlogy 
as  inferred  from  internal  eonsiderationfl,  occupies  a  Inrgo  mensiirc  of  T>v. 
Horl'a  attention.  The  idco  haa  not,  indoed,  originated  with  him,  and  its 
occasional  raluc  will  he  frankly  acknowledged  in  the  ensuing  page*,  so  that 
OD  thia  bead  we  need  not  further  enlarge.  In  conclusion,  we  will  say  that  the 
more  our  Cambridge  Profesaor'a  *  Introduction'  is  studied  the  more  it  grows 
upon  unr  esteem  for  fulnetu  of  learning,  for  jiatience  of  research,  for  kccnncas 
of  intellectual  f)Ower,  and  especially  for  a  cert:iin  iiiarvflloua  readiaeaa  in 
Wcounliag  Jifu-r  towv  fasliion  for  uvery  new  piicnomuHoii  which  occura, how- 
ever apparvntly  advene  to  the  acceptuuce  of  hi«  owu  'theory.  Willi  iill  our 
»v«renoo  for  his  genius,  and  gratitudij  fur  much  that  wc  buve  learnt  froiti  him 
ia  tlw  course  of  our  studies,  we  are  i^ompelled  to  n^pcat  as  (jniphuti  cully  sit 
eTflx  our  strong  conviction  that  the  hypotheiiifi  to  whose  proof  ho  has  devoted 
to  aianr  laborious  years,  is  destitute  not  only  of  historicnl  foundation,  hut  of  all 
probability  resulting  from  the  internal  goodness  of  the  text  which  ita  adop- 
tiou  would  force  upon  us." 

In  hia  ninth  chapter,  ns  before,  Dr.  Scrivoncr  npplics  the  principles  he  has 
been  Tindicating  to  the  cnticism  of  select  pnssngcs  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  the  reader  will  bo  glad  to  know  his  conclusion  on  some  of  ibe  passages 
vbich  have  been  recently  brought  into  diflcnssion  by  the  Revised  VerBion, 
or  by  Oie  edition  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  llort.  With  respect  to  the  doxology 
at  th«  conclusion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  St.  Matthew  vi.  ly.  Dr.  Scrivener 
9j%.  "  I  can  no  longer  regard  it  »s  ctrtmniT/  sin  integral  part  of  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  but  (notwitlistatidiiig  its  rejectitm  by  Knchtitiuin,  Tischendorf, 
TregoUea,  Weatcott  and  Hort).  I  am  nut  yet  iib»uUiteIy  convinced  of  its 
IpariouancM."  On  the  retuliug  in  Mutihuw  xis.  17,  "  Why  askest  ihou 
DM  ooQcemiog  that  which  is  good?"  Dr.  Scrivener  is  "no  longer  abla  to 
uphold  the  Keceived  text  with  the  same  conlidenne  as  before."  All  his  pie- 
poHEttions  ore  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Keceived  text  here,  yet  he  "  darea  not 
■old  outnnreserTedly"  against  the  other  reading.  With  rcAp&ci,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  long  and  important  paangc  at  the  end  of  Sl  Murk  (xvi.  9-20),  Dr. 
ScrireDer  defends  its  auihtnticity,  "  and  that  without  the  sUphlcst  misgiving," 
Be  thinks  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  IVan  Burgon's  conchisionB,  in  his  "bril- 
liant tDonograph"  on  the  mbjoct,  "  havo  in  no  essential  point  bcon  shaken  by 
the  elaborate  and  very  able  counterplea  of  Dr.  Hfirt."  lie  concludes  that 
"all  opposition  to  the  authenticity  of  the  paragrapli  resolves  il^^elf  into 
th*  allegation  of  Eusebius  and  the  te>stimony  of  tt  1^.  I'^t  u^i  accord  to 
iImw  the  woight  whidi  is  their  due;  but  against  their  verdict  we  can 
appeal  to  the  reading  of  Irennus  and  of  both  the  eldur  Syrioc  translations 
in  the  second  century;  of  nearly  all  other  vireious;  and  of  nil  extant 
nantueripls  excepting  two.  So  powerfully  is  it  vouched  for,  that  many  of 
tboM  -who  are  reluotaot  lo  recognize  St.  Mark  as  its  author,  are  content 
V>  Mganl  it  notwithstanding  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  inspired  record 
originally  delivored  to  Ihe  Church."  In  che  angelic  hymn  (Luko  ii.  14),  Dr. 
Boivaur  BUpporls  unreservedly  the  familiar  form  "Peaoc  on  earth,  goodwill 
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towards  men."  In  a  oote  to  this  discnssion,  he  quotes,  r«7  appoaltelj,  an 
obaerration  of  Adduoo,  in  tht  470th  number  of  the  Spectator.-  "  So  nutof 
ancient  nuu]atcript3,''^aays  Addison,  **  concur  in  Uiis  last  T«ading,  that  I  am  reiy 
much  in  doubt  whctli^r  it  ought  not  to  take  place.  There  are  but  two  reasons 
which  incline  me  to  the  reading  aa  I  hure  publi>il>ed  it :  lintl,  because  tlie  rh  vme, 
and  secondly,  becanae  the  sense,  in  preserred  hy  it."  Wit}>  renpect  to  the  account 
ja  Luku  xxii,  43,4-1,  of  the  appearance  of  the  Ang^l  to  our  Lord  in  tlie  Garden, 
and  of  His  sweat  b«iQg  nx  drop*  of  bloo<],  Dr.  Scrivener  pronounc«)i  t))nt  "  nay 
Ungeriug  doubt  of  its  authority  is  completely  dissipated;"  and  ho  endorses  Canon 
C<K)lt'8  conclusion,  that  *' eupporting  the  whole  pu^ssgo  vre  have  an  array  of 
authorities  which,  whether  we  regard  tbeir  antiquity  or  their  cIuLractvr  for 
sound  judgmi^nt,  reracily,  and  accuracy,  are  Bcaroely  paralleled  on  any  occa- 
siou."  HiniilaHy,  with  respect  to  our  Lord's  prayer  on  ihp.  croea:  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  tliey  know  not  what  they  do,"  which  Ja  placed  in  double 
hraclceta  by  Drs.  Weptcott  and  Ilort,  the  concluBion  of  Dr.  ScriTcner  in  that 
"It  is  almost  incredible  that  acute  and  learned  men  should  be  able  Co  net 
aod«  such  ■  ailva  of  witness  of  evtry  kind,"  as  cxisla  in  its  favour,  "  chit-tly 
because  Codex  D  is  considered  espccinlly  weighty  in  its  omisaiotis,  and  Codox 
B  has  to  bo  held  up,  in  practice  if  not  in  profcsaion,  as  virtually  impec- 
cable      Nor  can  we,"  he  adds,  "on  our  part,  doubt  that  the  system 

which  entails  such  consequences  is  hopelessly  aelt -condemned." 

Theae  examples  will  sutHce  to  show  the  general  poiution  maintained  by  Dr. 
Scrivener  in  relation  to  recent  criticism.  On  the  whole,  altliuugh  with  due 
reserve,  and  with  tbc  judicial  moderatiou  of  which  wc  have  spoken,  his  groat 
authority  must  now  be  reckoned  as  substnutiolly  iu  favour  of  tbo  Tiewt 
already  advocated  in  th«  Qwxrterlt/  /tevieuf,  and  by  Cauuu  Cook,  and  against 
tho  school  of  which  Drs.  Wtttootl  oud  Hort  are  thu  most  cuiincut  roprceeuts- 
tivca.  There  wiU  hv  niiuiy  persons  to  whom  his  judgment  will  carry  decisivu 
treiglit.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  muHt  now  bu  rtcognized  on  all  hands  tliat  the 
gravest  critical  autliorities  are  divided  on  the  points  at  issue,  and  that  adhue 
guhjvdicf  tia  est. 

We  must  not  conclude  witliout  mentioning  one  most  interesting  fact,  stated 
by  Dr.  Scrivener  in  hisfiOfitscript.  Whfin  the  Inst  sheets  of  his  volume  were 
about  to  go  to  prCM,  he  most,  unexpectedly  received  from  Dean  Burgoo  a 
catalogue  of  about  three  hundred  additional  ninnuicripts  of  the  Kew  Testa* 
rocnt  or  portions  thereof,  deposited  in  European  libraries,  but  hitherto 
■unknown  to  scholars,  which  must  hereafter  be  examined  and  collated  by 
compet<:-tit  persona.  The  catalogue  is  compiled  from  replies  to  inquiries  made 
of  the  Beveml  custodin.Qs  by  Dean  Burgon,  and  is  printed  in  an  appendix  to 
Dr.  Scrivener's  Preface.  TEte  chief  contribution  is  made  by  the  Papal  Ubra- 
nnn,  who  set  three  aasistants  on  the  search,  and  brought  to  light  17^  separate 
ccdices  iu  the  Vatican  hitherto  overlooked.  Dr.  Scrivener  had  uid  in  hii 
lext  that  "  the  sum  of  extaut  copies  uiusi  be  cuusidcrably  greater  than  we 
know  of,"  without  iu  the  kust  aiitici|.>uting  so  sudden  an  accescJon  of  fresh 
materiuls.  Ho  miturally  adds  iliat,  "Now  that  tlte  Vatican  library  is  admi- 
nititered  in  a  free  spirit,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture  what  Ught  its  contents  in>7, 
throw  ere  long  upon  this  and  other  branches  of  aacred  learning." 
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Mb,  Gkorob  Meredith's  "  Poems  and  Lyrica  of  the  Joy  of  Earth"*  have 

vciy  little  in  tlicm  that  in  conventional  or  old-fjjshioned.    Their  general  theme 

J6  an  uld  oQ«,  it  is  trup,  but  it  19  dealt  with  in  a  manner  that  h  far  from  beitig 

cumiuon-placo.     The  ebaractenatic  mark  of  the  potriiix  is  the  confidence  with 

whicfa  they  insist  chat  the  Karth  and  AUn  are  not  haclcnftye*)  or  uninterejiting 

subjects.     Not  «11  the  prose  pagw  thiit  hfive  ever  been  njiokco  or  wricton  con- 

Ofming  the  unity  and  variety  of  Natnro,  coneernirjg  tl)0  destiny  gf  miin,  can 

<3epreflB  the  spirit  of  a  p^iet  who  « liooscit  to  forget  tin;  pro»fl  phruse«.      These 

"Poctna  and  Lyricj  of  iito  Joy  of  Kii,rth"  h:tve  a  fire  in  them  which  li  diin- 

£erotu   to  obstructions   «nd    conimwiiplac(M.     Thoy    tear   away  comfortable 

«Jiw>riea  that  put  a  veil  on  tbo  mystery  of  Nature.     They  are  Protestant  and 

doBtruciiTC ;   th«  \x)et  claims  to  them  his  right  to  disregard  what  he  has  not 

"Perilled,  his  iudii'jwndence  of  tradition.     lie  will  have  none  of  the  superstition 

'Shftt  tlie  former  glory  has  passed  away  from  the  earth.   The  earth  is  beautiful 

«nd  terrible  to  any  one  who  wiU  claim  his  birthright  as  a  son  of  the  earth. 

And   no  nation  or  time  has  any  ^)ecial  grace  iu  this  matlvr.     It  was  once 

^ujtbionable  to  say,  with  the  en/ants  da  wcie,  that  "  wo  have  come  too  late  into 

a>  world  too  old."     That  saying  came  from  prejudice  uud  cowardice',  and  ihu 

3>oet«  who  give  xxp  that  prejudice  have  tiieic  reward.     They  find  the  way 

into  **  that  new  world  which  is  the  old,"  u  world  whoso  beauty  is  none  tha  Ian 

vtemal  because  pOL-l«  and  prosalsta  have  sp'uut  centuriea  iu  makltig  phriues 

about  it. 

There  is  notliing  half-hearted  or  dispirited  in  Mr.  Meredith's  poems.  They 
do  uot  apologixe  in  any  way  for  their  existence.  Tbey  speak  out  because  they 
bare  aometbiug  to  any,  because  tlie  poet  is  quite  sure  of  his  object.  The  vray 
in  which  the  inylhologiea  are  used  is  nu  cxumpio  of  the  unhcsltfttlng  spirit  of 
the  poems.  '•  Phabus  with  Admetus,"  "  Mclampus,"  and  "  The  Day  of  the 
Daoghler  of  Iladca,"  arc  poems  taken  from  Greek  legends.  None  of  them 
show  any  mi»givi[ig  about  the  expediency  of  repeating  old  storieS,  They  are 
OoC  repetitions  of  old  stories ,  they  are  not  antiquarian  poems  about  Greek  gods 
ttud  heroes — iliey  are  poems  about  the  earth  and  ita  life.  "  The  Day  of  the 
Daughter  of  Hades,"  tells  how  the  Sicilian  youth  CaUistes  met  the  daughterof 
Hades  and  Proserpine,  when  sJie  had  rifieri  for  one  day  to  the  upjter  air  to  see 
the  living  tliitigs  on  th>3  Siciliim  earth,  ami  to  mug  abuut  them— nut  to  leurn  the 
art  of  war,  orthoconBlitntioniil  history  of  the  yieilianeilies,  Tlie  dignity  of  this 
story,  its  effectireiifss  and  beauty,  come  from  the  real  contrast  bt-lween  the 
niHJesty  of  the  life  of  earth  and  the  unrest  of  the  life  of  man.  This  idea  is  no 
EctioQ  of  the  poets,  and  it  is  this  that  gives  Ufe  to  the  shadowy  figure  risen 
from  the  uuder  world.  *■  The  Woods  of  WL-stermain"  and  '*  Earth  and  Mao," 
sre  the  most  dilGcull  poems  in  tho  book,  perhaps  because  tbey  have  received 
no  help  from  mythology.  They  are  closely  akin  in  their  subject — the  progress 
.of  man  iu  knowledge,  hiudei'ed  by  "  his  distempered  devil  of  self, '  which 
lods  between  hiui  luid  the  secret  of  the  life  of  Earth  and  Man.  ''  Love  in  the 
ley"  ia  more  ca^ly  eonipreheusiblc.  Tb)>  variety  of  iuinges  in  it,  the 
L'/cameflS  with  which  it  reilectd  all  the  aspects  of  the  fortuuutu  vulley,  give  it 
a  character  of  ita  own  among  pastonila. 

The  first  of  the  Bonaecs  may  be  quoted  here  : — 


*  "  Poems  and  Lyrios  of  thv  Joy  of  Earth.'' 
zoilbB&Co.    ]883. 
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"  On  ft  itarrcil  nif;ht  Princo  Lucifer  urosc- 
Tircd  of  his  t^ark  ilomjnion  cwddk  tb«  ti«nil 
Abow  tkc  roHiiiK  bull  iti  clowl  [wt  MT«ooe<l, 
WbcM  linnenliugf:)!!:!  their  iipeotfa  of  n|KiH. 
Poor  ptt-y  to  hi-i  hot  fit  of  priac  were  tho«e. 
And  now  upon  i)i«  wnxtnrn  win;;  fas  twaad, 
Now  bill  LuKV  bulk  o'vr  Afric*  cuvcood. 
Now  the  bl&ck  pluiet  Bhadowed  Arctic  maws. 
Soaring  througb  wid«r  eouci  that  jirickeid  his  aors 
Witb  memory  of  tb«  old  revolt  from  Awe, 
Ho  reached  n  middk  lui^it,  and  at  tb«  atars, 
lirhich  hra  the  braio  of  bcaven,  he  look«d,  and  unk. 
Aroiiuil  tba  ancittot  track  uioicliod,  nutk.  on  laok, 
Tlic  army  lyi  uoaltvrabla  Uw." 

Th«  style  of  Mr.  McreditV*  poems  ia  us  original  as  that  of  his  "■  Comedies 
in  CIiapt«r«."  Th«  viiiginatic  scntencea  per]>ciuitlly  reciill  thfi  proao  cpgrams 
of  "the  Efioist"  or  "the  Trngic  Co  mud  Ian  a."  The  "Poeina  of  tJje  Joy  of 
Earth"  aro  lyricul  inl«rhi^9a  in  the  cotnecly,  rcmlQcling  the  sudisnce  ch&tlnerB 
are  things  worth  attending  to  besides  the  vagaries  of  the  actors  on  th<  stage. 

Mr.  Browning's  Utest  volume*  ia  a  collection  of  "cafiea" — sketches  of 
characters,  aocl  sitimtions,  and  motives.  It  is  remarkable  as  having  called  tip 
ralber  more  tumult  tliaa  ueuat  in  the  reTiews.  One  critic  (who  Is  aim  »  poet 
uud  n  humorist)  rebuked  Mr.  BrowcLing,  iu  tho  yutio'ueil  liwiw,  for  making 
jokc-s  ubout  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Mr,  Browuing  wcat  ugiuQit  Scriptare,  it 
upiK*urc-d,  in  describiug  the  mutivce  of  her  visit  to  Svlouiou.  The  same  critic 
took  tin  unfuvourabio  view  of  the  poem  culled  "Ixion,"  nnd  refused  "to 
Kpeculutu  ou  the  uotivex  whicli,  aucurdlug  to  Mr.  Browiuag,  induced  a 
mythological  luoruil  to  lull  in  lore  with  a  noitH-xistetit  goddess."  The  Qucva 
of  Sheba  'a  spokpn  of  with  leas  than  respect  in  tliis  volume,  and  one  of  th« 
subjecta  is  tJisiinctly  pagan — the  love  of  a  "mythological  mortal"  for  r 
"non-existent  goddes.9.''  It  is  well  that  those  mutters  of  offence  should  bo 
pointed  out  to  the  public.  There  are  reckless  ndniirerB,  it  is  true;  Uie 
warning  i&  not  for  them.  Same  pconle  would  not  care  though  Mr.  Browning 
were  to  lusko  jokes  hbout  Noah  or  the  prophet  Jotuth,  and  wonld  still  admire 
him  if  he  wrote  about  no  mortal*  except  mjrthological  one*,  and  obont  evtrj 
goddess  thai  never  existed. 

"Donald"  is  one  poem  in  "  Jocoseria"  which  is  certain  to  be  remembered  by 
all  readers,  whether  they  admire  it  or  not.  The  critic  in  the  Kational  Rtvuw 
does  not  liud  it  unintelligible,  biit  condemns  it  aa  "  exceptiooaL"  It  ii  argued 
that  the  situation  imagined  by  Mr,  Browning  caa  caiiM!  nothing  but  repnlsioo 
to  the  common  re.Mder.  The  language  of  the  poent,  we  are  told,  is  such  M  to 
"cause  II  laceration  of  our  aentie  of  beauty,"  Ii  is  a  ]iity  that  the  oritio 
shuuEd  have  lell  out  of  his  quotatiou  just  that  pnrt  of  the  poem  which  not 
even  the  corumuiieKt  re^ider  would  wish  to  have  changed— the  descriptioa  01 
the  8tog  »t'-'ppiiig  carefully  over  the  uian  as  he  lies  on  the  narrow  ledge.  I* 
this  story  of  the  slag's  humanity  ant!  of  the  maa's  brutality  and  Biurderoil* 
ingratitude  really  spoilt  by  the  harsh  language  in  which  it  is  told  7  That  may 
he  left  as  a  problem  ;  but  this,  at  least,  is  fairly  certain,  that  the  story  will 
not  be  less  interesung  to  any  human  being  because  it  possibly  fails  to  prove 
its  thesib,  that  *'  sport  is  brutalizing." 

Mr.  Swinburne's  Koutidelsl  are  sent  on  their  way  with  the  foUowing  envoi .-' 

"Fly,  white  butterflici,  out  to  sea 
Pnul  pale  wings  for  the  wind  ui  try, 
Smaii  Miiit«  wiDgt  ibut  we  suuce  usu  see 
Fly. 


I 


ttna. 


ria."    Hr  Itnlwrt  Browning.    Loodon 
stury  of  iUiuudela."  By  A.  C. 


Smilli,  Elder  &C<k    1883. 
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"  Hens  *tni  there  m»y  a  chance -can glit  eye 
Note  in  a  fcoro  of  yon  twam  or  throa 
Brighter  or  d&rk«r  of  tinge  or  6yt. 

"  Somu  By  liclit  u  a  luugli  of  gl(«, 
Some  Hy  aolt  &a  a  li^w  Toug  sigk  : 
Alt  to  the  h&ven  where  eadt  wikiM  be 

Fly." 

Tb«M  butterfly  poems  will  probably  be  Impaled  und  dissected  by  the  specialist 
who  voots  Eo  know  why  th«y  nre  made  in  thia  way,  and  not  in  the  way  of 
orthodox  londeaux.  It  will  not  bo  a  vory  profitablu  inquiry.  Mr.  Swinburne 
hu  chosen  not  to  put  on  lhi>  mask  of  any  of  tho  old  writers  of  rondeaux  ;  he 
hu  invented  n  model  of  his  own,  with  roriutions  of  his  own,  and  he  does  not 
keep  to  any  limited  range  of  ideas,  such  as  used  to  be  thought  suitable  for  die 
rondeau's  "  scanty  plot  of  ground."  Sometime  ho  seems  rather  to  overload  his 
bght  metres — forexump!o,.in  the  poems  "On  the  Death  of  Itichard  Wagner." 
The  *'  two  preludes"  which  follow — "  Lohengrin"  and  "  Tristan  und  Isolde"— 
ftUTjr  the  thought  in  them  nioro  lightly.  The  words  about  Tiistan  trill 
coairaend  themselves  to  those  who  still  remember  that  true  lover  : — 

*'  Fat^,  out  of  thodMpsGk'i  gloom. 

When  k  inan'tt  licurt'*  priilc  gmvrir  grttat, 
And  nought  sueuis  iiuw  to  lorwlooui— 
Fate. 

**  Fnt(^  ladcB  with  lean  in  wait, 
Onwa  cJoM  thmneh  tho  clniiils  that  loom, 
Till  the  soul  aix,  oil  too  ktv, 

"  More  dark  tL>a  a  duiul  world's  tonib, 
Mor«  high  thuu  the  a)]«&r  davrn's  fftle. 
More  dofp  than  tlif  wide  Bcas  wowh, 
Fatfl." 

There  is  one  authoritative  example  of  the  use  of  grare  words  in  this  kind 
4  metre,  "an  old  roundel,  tranulaced  by  I),  O.  Ko&aetli  from  the  French  of 
VUloQ."  There  is  a  new  roundel  here,  written  about  that  old  one.  Ii  does 
DMlgUow  tJia  lioes  of  the  old  one,  but  the  ovtrword  is  the  same  in  both : — 

"  Death,  frotu  thy  fi;{our  a  roiov  appealed, 
And  mou  still  hear  what  the  awcvt  cry  saitb 
Cryiug  ataiid  in  thiii<i  cnnt  fut  bcaIoiI, 
Ifeuth. 

"As  a  voiM  ia  a  vision  that  vtmisheih 
Tbrou^i  the  ^ravu's  pte  (jArrv^l  aud  the  portal  stMlsdi 
Thfi  sound  u(  um  wiul  uf  it  travcUetb. 

"  Wailing  aloud  frcin)  a  heart  nah«^alo<l, 
It  woke  i«s]ioDsc  or  uji-loil  1(1119  bfi-utU 
Pivin  Ul*  now  too  by  thy  kiss  cougealed, 
Uoath." 

Mr.  Lang's  poem  on  "  Helen  of  Troy,"*  makes  no  apology  Inr  -iealing  with 
"myiliulogical  mortals''  and  "non-existent  goddesses."  It  is  not  nfratd  to 
ihow  us  itgain  the  streets  of  Troy,  that  men  know  fts  well  as  they  know  ihcir 
OWD  houses.  This  latest  written  "  Troy  book"  is  wortl)  more  than  the  price 
<f  an  old  song  ;  it  has  proved  by  its  success  that  the  author  was  not  wrong 
i&  going  to  *'  old  fields"  for  "  all  this  ncw«  corn."  U  is  not  neceuory  to  aay 
faaeh  about  the  way  in  whieh  the  story  is  developed.  There  may  be  people 
*ko  ihiuk  they  have  been  bored  enough  about  Greeks  aud  Trojans,  aud  they 

•  "  Uel«n  o(  Troy."    By  A.  Lang.   Second  &iitioD.    London:  Q.  Ball  &  Souk   1883. 
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wilt  not  be  driven  to  reail  the  hook  bj  an^  pro^y  iib»iract  at  U.  It  is  Ix'tler 
to  give  ait  exampit;  c>r  tiic  w»y  in  which  the  Htoriea  arc  r<-.-tOi(l.  Tlio 
follovring  two  itAiizM  are  from  tli«  ontJ  of  Book  IV,  :— 

"  But  s-Jou  tbe  Toice  of  nien  dn  the  »e»  sand 

C«in«  roiuiil  Lim  and  ba  turnod,  antl  khzccI.  odiI  lo  1 
The  Argivo  ithipi  wnn  rWbiog  on  the  Htmnd : 

Then  »t««llliily  did  pAris  beud  hi«  liow. 

Aril)  (Id  th^  Hiring  Iio  Itid  a  ihnrt  of  wrMi, 
And  dmw  it  tu  thu  point  nud  aimeJ  it  wxitl. 

Sitikjing  it  «u<iil,  ami  tliraiii^b  a  aliidd  did  go, 
And  Itom  hia  lMr()iiv  Prot»iUua  f«II. 

"  Half  K'.iuldenoH  by  the  omon.  thmugti  the  plain 

Wi-ui  I'liriB  ta  the  wnll*  uud  niinUty  g«t«, 
Ami  liiily  Ii^i'hIiiI  ha  thut  arrnwy  rain 

'ITlii;  Ar^ivu  iiowmeu  sli'twcru  I  iii  hvl|tk<«9  Unto : 

Nav  :  uiit  yci  fcfttlienil  v.»  the  »\\tiX  at  itlo. 
Ilia  bull.-.  tLugiduF  rui-,'bty  lierAoLea  « 

To  riiilootetM,  lyiog  dc!<toliiU>, 
Witbia  a  lai'-off  iojand  of  tiio  aoaa." 

Then  Ibos  remind  Uic  reader  of  all  tint  lie  hns  ever  hoard  About  ihr 
•xpedition  agninst  Troy,  and  pi:ice  him  n^nin  oti  the  well-kaowD  ground, 
amoDg  the  facen  of  heroL's  who  nre  tyrant.s  of  tlic  imaginatiou,  iiud  allow  uu 
questioning  of  tlioir  y-owcr  to  inturMt.  Tint  is  part  of  the  ciiarm  of  iboiii, 
but  not  all.  The  skill  of  the  language  ougltt  to  coant  for  something;  tlw 
rhetorical  skill  which  u»cs  the  lighicsC  mfttcrial  to  produce  all  the  eOect  of 
emphasis.  Th«  bcjt  Hues  in  the  poem  arc  not  those  which  are  made  beauti- 
ful with  archaijtms,  but  those  where  it  ia  hardly  posabic-  to  dct€cc  the  art  of 
them  :— 

*'  To  PliibctetM,  lying  AcMlate, 
Witlro  a  fiir-oir  ialaml  of  the  acas." 

There  ia  notliing  there  liiat  weraa  very  liard  to  say,  but  tlio  Talue  of  the 
words  U  immense ;  tfify  not  only  belong  iu^parably  to  the  ntory,  but  alsa 
ihey  open  up  a  way  from  (he  guteit  of  Troy,  from  the  "  Iliad,"*  to  tliat  ocbcr 
region  in  which  the  Trojan  istury  itnd»,  the  sua  wttli  all  iu  marvelft.  il»  VUt 
diitancex  and  th»  inaitifolil  fatus  which  it  mwrved  lor  the  tiretrk  uud  Trojaa 
hrro«s.  These  lines  Mre  in  th«  literal  s«um  a  "magic  casement  oiieotng  on 
the  foatn." 

"  Love  in  Idh-nws"*  is  u  Tolume  of  porms  wliich  has  tio  aalhor's  name  on 
the  title-page.  There  ere  old  poems  (c-allcd  "  Volk8lieiier''J  wiiivli  are  generally 
lifld  to  have  been  wriltea  ty  no  one  in  purticuhir,  but  mo<l*Tii  )>ul-iii*  do  nut 
»pnug  directly  "from  nn  onk>lrce  or  u  rock,"  as  tlio  llonipric  phn\»K  rana. 
By  some  agency  or  other,  these  poems  luive  been  put  togclhor,  frmn  vnrious 
sourcea,  old  and  new.  There  arc  gracdul  translations  from  the  Ore«k,  and 
there  are  versos  whicli  profoss  to  be  iuiitutions.  foltowicg  various  fui^hious  of 
poetry — triol«t,  roudt-l,  ballade,  pantoum.  There  are  other  |ioems  which  bave 
uoborrowc-d  graces,  and  which  are  fiomuihing  luoro  than  experiments  in  mctr* 
nnd  language.  "  In  Schi-riu"  la  a  narrative  poem,  one  of  uie  many  attempt* 
wbicli  hiivo  bi^cn  iitado  to  contiimu  lIki  tsiury  of  Ulysses.  It  has  two  paru: 
the  firat  is  8]iokeQ  by  Nausicaa  niter  iho  cl<i|Kinuro  of  Ulyasea;  the  secootl  is 
handed  "The  SuiJing  of  CinyniB,  whith  he  told  to  Luciau  and  his  FeUows." 
("Vera  Uiatoriu,"  b.  tii.  c.  7.)  (Thi.<i  docs  not  sound  i|uite  right;  as. 
yet  only  two  books  of  Liicinn'e  true  history  hare  been  printed.  Apparently 
tlic  author  of  the  poem  Itas  hnH  ndvnntsgea,  of  which  lie  hns  made  good  use.) 
This  Ei-cond  7<arC  muketi  t'lysaes  return  to  Nausicaa,  and  take  away  the 
enchanted  mouniain  which  covered  the  SchcrJan  tuwn.     lie  U  untouched  by 

•  -  Love  ia  rdlentai.''    London :  Ktgu  Pau^  Trench  &  Co.    Ift33. 
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age,  and  Kausicaa  is  the  same  XRusicas  wbo  watched  the  swift  ship  taking  him 
buck  to  bii  islaad.  It  is  a  pretty  story.  (If  we  could  only  forgtt  tlio  other 
siury,  of  Ulyne«  and  his  comrades,  old  und  feeble,  itailiiig  beyood  thi.-  piUars 
or  Hcrcuk*^  to  liud  ihe  land  touth  ol'  the  sun  !)  The  fuliuwiug  stiuuu  dc-scrtbu 
tbo  way  iu  whicti  UJyasM  is  rocoguiz«d  by  Ciuyrns  and  liis  Miows: — 

"  Tliia  WM  tlie  Und  that  tuAoy  men  desire. 
In  otlier  Uinds  wher*  otliei  pl«asDr«s  tir«. 

Y«t  oue  alvuD  might  thcro  fiiid  rvstiug-ptooe, 
Uariog  attained  tlirougli  many  n  dood  and  fin, 

"  Ercoi  ba  ^ho  Milod  witb  uti  acroaa  the  wan 
ft«(a«hee  of  tri«sing  water.     Not  a  man 
But  named  hiu  now  by  uaiac,  and  in  hi*  tuw 
•    Oa«d  long,  and  knew  him  for  the  Ithaoan, 

"  For  ua,  our  nsting  woa  dvC  won  (ui  yot. 
For  ather  ahorai  unr  wiuily  lailii  wm  act ; 

Ah,  and  m  miglit  not  Bujuurn  iu  tbe  plaoa 
Whore  they  ycht  aojanra  all  tli«ir  patn  for^t." 

"  III  Sciieri;)'^  is  tbe  longest  poem  in  tlic  volumo,  und  porhapt  the  most 
'  ituiU.     "  'X'ho  Uistury  of  I'hilJp  the  Deoooii"  is  a  pageant :  oao  uf  the  wisa 
whu  ajjpenr  to  Simoo  Mug'u  spcuks  thus  ia  it: — 

"Bth-TOR  MATHRMATICPa. 

"  Wb  havu  but  tlireo  dimeiuions : 
Our  skadowa  have  but  tiro,  and  they 
Kavo  other  sIiiuIaws  with  but  on«. 
TJiiU  auii*  nnt  •lindv.4  of  '>t)jer  Riina, 
And  thus  on  earth  is  heavvn  hi-guu, 
And  Time  ia  bat  Eternity." 

The  Bonneta  are  miidc  light  of  by  thn  motto  prefixed  to  them  ;  they  do  not 
De«d  that  apologetic  dcprociniion.  This  one,  if  it  belongs  to  a  certain  school, 
ia  not  work  that  the  school  shuuUl  be  uahnmod  of. 


"LovR  IJKKrrtritMKD. 

"  My  BOtil,  where  ia  the  fruit  of  thy  long  pain 

Tq  render  to  tlio  liDHbniulnici]  aiioval 

Thou  haat  Ixwn  waterLil  liy  my  tmni  of  lore 
For  that  pure  spirit  whose  eiifireme  diadain 
Pierood  hhe  a  jiIonghabarEi  through  thc«,  loaring  plain 

Forgotten  depths  wind-aown.  whcreoiit  I  strove 

Unm-Aaingly  lo  gather  wbnt  might  prove. 
In  time  of  Larreat,  tares  instead  uf  >;raiu. 

"  '  Aht*,'  my  loul  t*i<l, '  hail  hut  L»vo  pnaaed  by 
And  cut  into  the  furrows  as  he  went 
Sowing  hcfiidc  all  waters,  in  the  ipring, 
McthinLa  L  had  borne  rniitabundanily 
For  liod  to  gurnnr,  aa  Ho  aitu  intent 
Above  thv  augcla  at  their  wiuuowiug.' " 

It  is  difficult  to  speiilt  about  the  publication  of  the  ooncluding  volame  of  the 
**  L<^geii<le  dea  Sii>cles"*  without  immodnraie  nnd  unseemly  rejoicing  at  its  sue-' 
eessful  inmlt  to  Time.  Victor  Hugo  has  lienten  down  Old  Age  to  one  knee, 
like  Thor  in  the  stor)*.  Nor  will  he  allow  it  to  be  supposed  thnt  these  poems 
arc  his  last,  but  promises  two  other  volumes  shortly.  In  tlie  volume  which 
he  haa  just  published  there  is  no  disloyally  to  any  of  the  principles  for  which 
battles  were  won  by  him  fifty  years  ago  and  more.  "  Lea  Quatre  jours  d'Elciis" 
ivould  have  done  great  execution  amoDg  the  claaaicista  in  the  year  1830. 


•  "  U  L^endc  Jea  Stbolua." 
Levy.    1683. 


Par  Victor  llugo.    Tome  ciDqiiitme  et  dernier.    Taria : 
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Elciis  is  a  Ftsaa  who  appears  bof arc  th(>  Kmporor  Otto  111.  as  a  speakor  for  tbe 
oppreaadd ;  ha  is  ullowfu  to  speak  ll>r  fuur  iliiys  uiiinterrupt<!<U}',  and  abuse*  bis 
pnvilege  so  far  as  to  tulk  to  the  teuth  century  Kmptjror  about,  the  iiorbonDO 
and  tbe  frescoes  of  Oruigno.  tlu  is  wortliy  of  any  of  the  well-lovod  Spaoiib 
plny^,  where  PraiicifiouiH  appear  ia  ancient  Rome  uutl  apologize  to  the  audienoa 
for  the  anachronism.  The  Ciil  appears  aKaia  in  this  last  Tolumc,  aa  grand  as 
LQ  tlic  earlier  one — Btill  worth  weighing  against  a  pope  or  a  king, 

"  QuMid  \v  rol  Hmit  d'ivotra^ 
Qtuuid  le  i»]W  aeml  d'or." 

There  is  one  poem,  "  Rupture  av«c  ce  qui  amoindrit,"  which  is  as  clear  and 
self-r«.>5!lniinfd  a«  if  it  were  uninspired  ptoae.  It  deals  with  the  sceptics  who 
preceded  the  Kerolutioa  : — 

"  Diet!  fait  pr<!c^(Ier.  quiuul  U  ohaoge  C^"^ 

Ea  victiine,  fadlas,  le  bonrrean, 
VtWnjKM  glafrc  do  I'arehange 
Vmx  le  natAV  de  P^garo. 

"  \jk  comr-dio  amrro  ot  saine 
Knit  riitrcr  MOduie  en  aortiiDt^ 
QtiBud  DeauBiarohais  Mt  stir  la  wdne 
IJanCon  daoa  la  coalisie  attend. 

"  Let  railknra  mub  leur  joug  luguliro 
CaiiBo]«nt  ke  i^  de  feri 
Lenr  («lut  de  riro  salttbre 
[lucoticert*  I'uititius  enf«r," 

PriesUand  kings  are  spoken  of  with  all  the  old Tlgoiix,  but  Victor  Hugo  docs 
not  end  his  book  wiili  them;  oppreasion  and  Teageauco  are  not  the  Lut  words  of 
tlie  legend.  Yot  it  isnottoany  epilogue  that  one  must  go  for  the  spirit  ofchiagreat 
poem.  Those  epigrams  of  a  thousand  lines,  theseGpitwof  half  apape,  wcrenot 
written  umply  to  lead  up  to  n  "  moral"  at  the  end.  If  there  \s  anything  which 
t)ie  "  Ij^gende  des  Si^rJe-i"  impresses  on  ita  readers,  it  is  the  sense,  of  a  imirerae 
ontHide  of  farmiilns,  a  universe  which  has  more  in  it  than  can  be  measured  by 
onlinary  standards  of  fitncsa.  The  poem  on  the  three  Tndian  gods  is  typical 
of  the  whole  book.  When  the  three  eods  have  settled  into  their  bran  new 
universe,  omiiii>otcnt  and  omniscient,  there  appears  in  the  far  depths  of  space 
a  splendour  which  balllL-»  them.  In  the  same  way  in  all  the  other  poems,  there 
ia  something  which  comes  from  the  depths  to  contradict  tliat  which  is  com- 
fortably estubliithcd.  Each  poem  is  a  confnlatloaof  something  plausible.  The 
tyrants  are  confounded  hy  plain  speakers  like  the  Cid  and  Glciis.  Bat  if  you 
settle  down  into  tlje  opinion  that  all  tyrants  are  utterly  beyond  redemptioo, 
there  is  the  story  of  the  pig  that  it^scued  the  eouI  of  the  maxnacriiig  sultan. 
The  epilogue  dot^s  not  remove  from  the  l>ook  all  that  li»s  lieen  said  on  the  side 
of  the  Titans  uod  the  Giants.  There  crmngt  ben»y  real  epilt^ue  ot  summtog 
up.  Aft«r  all,  llicre  is  little  need  for  that,  the  n-holf  book  it  b«tt«f  than  aoy 
part  of  it.  It  lias  pcoplud  the  obscure  places  of  histwry  with  figures  that  live ; 
it  is  alwuys  pgssible  to  remember  these,  and  to  know  them,  though  it  may  be 
impossible  to  settle  tbe  disputes  in  which  they  are  champions. 

W.  P.  Kkh. 
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COXSCRVATIOH   OF   SoLAA  KkEBQT. 

Thsu  ein  he  no  donbt  that  the  ftpparcnt  waste  of  solar  energy,  and  also 
of  the  energy  of  every  star  in  space,  is  among  thoso  mjstcrics  of  scienco 
the  volution  of  which  would  be  bailed  with  the  greatest  aatisfaction  by 
students  of  Nature.  Our  sua  poura  oat  into  vpuce  laultitndinous  ruya  of  light 
and  heat.  Of  thcs*  it  can  be  shown  that  iiboiit  one  ray  in  2,200  milliona  of 
rajs  talis  on  the  earth,  and  about  ono  ray  in  230  millions  {&\h  on  Nome  one  or 
odier  of  all  the  plancla  circling  around  ibe  nun.  Ho  fiir  a»  vm  can  judge,  the 
rest  arc  wasted.  They  puss  out  into  the  interstellar  spacer  iiud  soni»  of  them 
fall  on  planets  circling  around  other  stars,  precisely  as  some  of  the  rays 
emitted  by  .\rcturus  and  Betelgeux,  Ospella,  Sirius,  Procyon,  and  the  real, 
fall  Qpon  oor  earth.  But  so  far  as  any  light  work  or  heat  work  is  concerned 
thttc  rays  are  hardly  wurth  considering.  All  the  thousands  of  stars  visiblo 
OD  the  clearest  night  do  not  &end  one  hundredth  part  of  the  tight  which  the 
sniaU  moon  rettects,  though  each  one  of  the  stars  is  a  stin  millions  of  limes 
lai^«r  than  th«mooa,  Tlis  combined  light  of  the  hundreds  of  niilUonaof  stars 
which  lie  beyond  tlto  rongo  of  tho  nuked  eye,  produces  even  less  effvcl  than 
that  of  the  tbouioiuU  of  viaibli  stars. 

Considering  what  iho  energy  of  ouch  euu  moans,  it  is  not  wonderful  if 
physicists,  and  still  loss  if  specialists  iu  physics,  should  have  been  k-d  over  and 
over  again  to  explain  this  mystery.  Over  and  orer  again,  howover.  thoy  have 
fitiled,  though  very  few  of  them  hsrn  admitted  their  failure.  I'lorly  In  ISS2, 
Dr.  &$i«aiSDs,  siuue  knighted,  was  led  to  add  hia  attempt  to  tlie!<u  iiurai.>ruus 
fiiilurea.  lie  devised  a  achcmc  for  uung  up  the  seemingly  wasted  solar  rays, 
which,  like  all  those  other  ischcmcA,  involved  the  old,  old  fiiUacy  of  perpetual 
motioa.  Tho«c  among  his  bearers  at  the  Royal  Society  who  really 
ttppreheniSed  his  argument,  might  have  answered  him,  had  they  been  tuikind 
eDOOgb,  with  tho  elder  Stephenson's  well-known  reply  to  the  perpetual  motion 
pnrodoxcr  who  wanted  his  opinion,  *'  Carry  yourself  round  the  room  by  your 
own  waistband,  and  we  will  see  about  it."  But  Sir  W.  Siemens  has  been  by  no 
roeana  convinc:«d  by  Uie  argumenta,  overwhelming  though  they  are,  which 
have  been  directed  againiit  his  tlieory.  They  lie  outside,  aa  indeed  ttie  aubject 
of  solar  energy  lies  ouuide,  of  the  ajmciid  department  of  phymcal  reaearch  in 
which  he  hai  won  a  uelUdeKervuil  uaiiie,  aud  accordingly  Jie  fails  to  recognize 
their  force.  Ho  has  Uierefoni  published  a  volumu  on  his  tlieory,  in  which  he 
repenta  his  at^umi'Uts,  and  the  explanations  which  show  how  little  he  has 
grasjwd  the  read  dilficultieB  of  tho  problcim.  The  fundamvnui  conditions  of 
die  theory  are — first,  that  space  is  occupied  by  aqueous  vapour  and  various 
carbon  compounds;  secondly,  that  these  gaseous  compounds,  whou  iu  n  stiito 
of  extreme  tenuity,  are  copable  of  being  dl&sociated  by  solar  radiation  j 
thirdly,  that  the  dissociated  vapours  ore  capable  of  being  brought  to  tho  solar 
photosphere  and  there  intercliangcd  with  on  etiual  amount  of  re-associated 
vapours,  this  interchange  being  elfectcd  by  the  centrifugal  action  of  the  sua 
huBself.  "  If  these  eouditJoDs  could  be  aubstontialed,"  says  Sir  W.  Siemena, 
**  we  should  gain  the  satislucuuu  that  our  solar  syst^-m  would  no  longer 
impress  ua  with  tho  id<;a  of  prodigious  waste  through  dissipation  of  energy 
into  space,  but  rather  with  that  of  well-ordered  uolf-iiusuiining  action,  capable 
of  conliouing  sohir  radiation  to  a  very  remote  future."  Unfortunately  thcao 
cotuUtions  cannot  be  nub-itantiated,  and.  the  sun  thus  turned  into  a  much- 
magnified  perpetual  machine  (but  not,  therefore,  le»a  [uiruduxicid  than  other 
im^ned  perpetual  machincB).  Onr  sun  i.i  hut  one  of  tlio  stars,  and  if  hia  raya 
were  ntitizod  relatively  close  at  hand,  as  the  theory  supposes,  so  would  the 
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rays  of  the  stars  be  employed  relatively  near  ihelr  siirfaces;  aod  if  >o,  we 
should  not  Bee  the  stars.  To  suppose  one  Inw  fur  tha  sun  and  another  for 
those  other  suos  would  not  only  bo  absurd  iu  itself,  but  would  ileprire  tbe 
theory  ornenrly  all  iCs  interest  and  value-  Tu  suppoat:  that  the  rays  of  light 
aud  heat  which  reach  ua  froiu  tbe  stats  are  hut  a  niuiutu  residuo  after  such 
work  a«  tlic  theory  mtagincs,  is  to  suppose  that  the  stars  are  ihousauds  of 
timeft  larger  thaa  hud  been  believed,  aad  it  has  been  already  proved  thai 
Duuiy  of  ihom  arc  fur  birgcr  Lhau  the  sun.  We  should  still  see  a  balaoca  of 
waste  energy  iu  the  sIuIIlt  niyii  ci^utvalent  to  huiidred:^  of  millions  of  timoa 
tlio  waste  8ohir  raya  fur  which  thu  theory  claims  to  account.  All  this  Is 
not  matter  of  theory  or  surmiKe,  but  of  actual  certainty.  If  all  this  could  be 
rejected,  instciid  of  being  certain,  there  would  still  bo  ninoy  uverwheltniog 
objections  against  Dr.  Sienieos'  theory.  These  objections  hnve  hcpij  not«l» 
but  not  preiised,  by  the  leading  physicists  of  ehla  country.  In  France  they 
bare  been  pressed  with  rGmorseless  force,  crushing  all  life  out  of  the  theory. 

The  Earthquaeb  at  Ischia. 

The  torriblo  cataatroplie  at  Caaamicciola  directs  new  attention  to  the  sin- 
gnlor  way  in  which  the  eartli's  sabtcrranenn  jjrea  manifest  themaclTCfl  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Bay  of  NnpleA.  That  I«chiii,  Procida,  the  rolcanic 
region  around  Pozzuoli,  and  Veituviua,  form  a  single  volcanic  region  is,  of 
course,  cerCwi ;  hut  no  regular  law  tuui  ever  been  recognized  in  the  ineer- 
change  of  energy  between  the  dillerenC  \Kiti*  of  iliis  region.  When  Somnui, 
the  volcano  of  whicti  Vesuvius  i*  ihc  niodc-rQ  outlet,  tank  *»  it  iMiemed  finally 
to  rest,  Ischia  or  Fi^hccuxn  became  very  active.  Greek  colonies  which 
settled  there  before  tlie  Christiim  «ra  were  driven  away  by  the  violence  of 
Tokanic  disturbances  there.  According  to  Strabo,  TtauBOS  stated  tlmt  not 
long  before  his  time,  Epomeus,  the  ccniral  mountain  of  tbe  island,  vomited 
llro  during  great  earthquake^  the  land  between  it  and  the  sea  ejecting  large 
quantities  of  molten  matter  which  Jlowcd  into  the  sea ;  adding  that  the  sea 
which  at  lirst  receded,  returned  prcseiuly  and  overflowed  the  island.  From 
the  lime  of  ilie  renewed  activity  of  Vesuviuit,  lischui — tvivc  for  au  eruption  in 
1S02 — was  comparatively  [juicl,  until  tlic  yi^ar  1627,  when  thcr^  was  an 
earthcjuakd  in  which  about  tidy  people  were  killed.  In  1881  a  moru  MVera 
shock  wa£  experienced,  Ml  persotui  being  killed ;  and  in  the  present  eruption 
more  tlian  4,000  were  destroyed,  thoni^h  probably  die  number  would  h*To 
been  much  less  but  for  the  utrocioiia  eelfiHhnesa  of  certain  inhabitanu  of  Caea- 
micciola,  who — tliat  Tisitora  might  not  he  frightened  away — concealed  or 
explained  away  tlie  signs  of  approa^:liing  dinturbanoe  which  were  recognizablo 
for  several  dHjs  before  the  earthnnake  jictnally  occurred.  Sir  Oiarles  LycU 
says  of  the  earthquake  of  1S27,  that  eight  months  after  he  found  all  the 
houses  in  Casamiociala  without  tli<'ir  roof^t.  The  hot  «[)ring  of  Rita,  which 
WAS  nearest  the  centre  of  the  niovL'mcnt,  was  found  to  have  increased  in  tem- 
perature, "  showing,"  says  Lyell  (quoting  the  opinion  of  t'ovclli),  "  that  the 
exploaion  took  plflcfi  below  the  reservoirs  which  heat  the  thermal  waters.**  It 
was  in  these  waters  thiit  increase  of  temperature  was  noted  before  ihe  recent 
earthquake,  indicating  the  approach  of  disturbance  in  a  way  plain  enough 
to  have  been,  the  means,  but  for  human  selhahness,  of  Having  thousands  of 
lives. 

TuK  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  May  Cm. 

The  rGHultH  of  the  observatiuii  of  this  total  eclipse,  thougii  not  very  Btriking, 

possess  yet  cumiiduruhle  impnrtnnce.     Painsiag  over  fe;iturea  which  were  either 

nkin  to  those  already  obsen'ed,  or  m.iy  be  regarded  aa  in  a  aenso  casnal,  it  is 

worthy  of  notice  thit  the  corona,  which  was  tolerably  bright,  showed  evidence, 

daring  the  eclipse  of  1878,  of  the  pressure  of  hydrogen.     The  bright 
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lines  of  hydrogen  have  hitherto  only  been  obtained  from  the  corona  at  times 
,whea  the  sua  has  shown  a  considerable  number  of  spots.  If  this  is  not  an 
'•ccidontal  relation,  its  signiltcaQce  is  great  For  it  is  noteworthy  that  pro- 
miaeocej  of  the  eruptive  kind  are  similaily  related  to  spots.  Not  only  are 
thL-y  Deror  seen  when  the  sun's  surface  is  frco  from  spots,  but  they  are  even 
[thon  ooly  to  be  seen  opposite  thoso  parts  of  the  solar  dUo  wliioh  correspond 
'Bo  the  spot  Eonc^  Now  in  ihe^c  cruptiru  proiiihu-nces,  commotily  regarded 
[asdue  to  eruptions  of  glowing  liydrogon,  wo  really  seom  to  havo  evidonco  o( 
the  expulsion  of  mntlcr  Tery  difteront  from  hydrogen — rather  matter  which  is 
either  solid,  or  liquid,  or,  irgaseotia,  highly  compressed  and  denae.  For  the  matter 
abot  out  in  these  eruptions  travels  to  enormous  distanc;e.i  and  with  marvelEoua 
velocity.  It  is  fur  more  probable  that  the  glowing  hydrogt!n  Been  in  these 
•raptioOR  indicates  the  trnclc!)  of  the  expelled  matter,  and  is  not  itself  expelled, 
or  if  ejected  ut  all,  th»t  it  bears  somewhnt,  the  iMine  reintion  to  the  heavier 
matter  expelled  ftom  the  sun,  that  the  smoke  from  the  nioitth  of  a  gun  bears 
to  th«  caoiion-biiil  Tvho^i!  t'xit  it  accoin[i;mi«8.  Now  if  this  view  bo  correct,  it 
fbUofra  that  the  uiatler  driven  out  during  these  (|uasi-eruptioos  in  the  sun 
mtist  poBB  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  n?gion  of  coloured  llamce,  and  <m> 
would  tfxpect  it  in  its  passugc  through  the  coronal  region  to  excite  the 
hydrogen  iu  that  region  to  intense  luminosity.  In  that  coso  we  should  expect 
to  find  evidence  only  during  these  eruptive  seasons  of  tlio  presence  of  glow- 
iDg  hydrogen  in  the  corona.  So  far  the  evidence  agrees  with  thw  view;  but 
It  may  be  well  to  wait  till  a  few  more  total  cclipHt'^  have  been  observed, 
before  coo  confidently  accepting  this  iat(;rprcialiou  of  tlio  observed  pecu- 
liarity. 

Wc  need  attach  very  little  importance  to  the  observation  by  Dr.  Hastings 
of  a  change  in  the  brightness  of  a  part  of  the  coronal  spectrum  aa  the  body  of 
the  eclipsing  moon  passed  athwart  the  solar  dUc,  His  expltinatibn  of  the 
ebaoge,  by  aesumtng  that  tlie  corona  is  in  part  an  optical  phenomenon^  shows 
iocomplete  onderstanding  of  the  question  at  issue. 

StiSFSCTED  Iktiea-Mercukial  Plamet. 

During  the  totality  on  May  fith,  careful  search  was  made  for  any  starlUcB 
body  which  might  be  Tjcscarbault's  planet  Vulcan.  It  is  singuliir  that  any 
hope  ahoald  remain  of  detecting  this  npuotTphal  body  which,  if  it  existed  at 
all,  with  the  dimensions  assigned  by  Lescarhault,  must  repeatedly  have  1)0611 
a  ooaspicnons  body  during  the  progress  of  total  soliir  eclipses.  But  It  is 
Iik«ty  eooagh  tluit  there  may  be  small  bodies  ncnrcr  the  sun  than  Mercury, 
and  that  thi.'xe  might  be  seen  during  total  eclipse  more  readily  than  in  any  other 
way,  though  one  would  expect  them  to  be  seen  at  times  as  they  passed 
bclveen  the  earth  and  the  sun,  when  they  would  appear  as  black  discs  on  the 
ftui'i  faoe.  The  Uto  Professor  Watson  saw,  or  supposed  ho  saw,  two  such 
bodies  during  the  edipso  of  1878,  and  Professor  Swill  thought  bu  saw  another. 
At  first  it  waa  supposed  that  one  of  the  bodies  sceu  by  Watson  was  the  same 
■B  the  one  aupposcd  u>  have  been  soon  by  Svrii't ;  but  afl«rwiijrds  tliis  idea  was 
rtjooted.  Swid's  observation  was,  in  fact,  not  ultogL'ther  satisfactory.  To 
stt'sdy  his  telescope,  he  tied  a  pule  or  stake  to  it.  Thi!-  got  luoso  somehow, 
and  thoQj^h  in  moving  the  telemiopo  one  way,  the  stake  dragging  along 
\he  ground  may  have  steadied  the  tube ;  yet  when  the  telescope  was  to 
have  bMO  brought  hack  to  show  the  aunpectrd  planet  again,  the  end  of 
tha  pott,  sticking  in  the  ground,  rather  interfered  with  the  observer's 
phOB.  Unfortnnntely  the  totality  was  over  before  the  mischief  coiild 
ba  corrected.  In  the  eclipse  of  May  last  Tronvclot  (who  appears  in 
fOloe  accounla  as  a  Frenchman,  but  he  was  an  American  when  I  met 
Urn  in   1074),   seems  to   have  seen  a    red    star    near  the  son.     Ho  sus- 
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DfEW  BOOKS. 


The  Voyage  of  the  "Wan^rer"  From  the  JouraatB  and  T^tt«rs  of  C.  ntid  S. 
Lambert.  £dit«il  by  U«nUd  Young.  (Uucmiltfui  &  Co.) — This  ia  certainly  a 
BOiDpiaona  memorial  of  a  moat  varied  and  cviJontl^  a  most  happy  two  Tears' 
Toyure  rouud  tlic  worU.  The  uuthur,  or  autliorft  (for  it  tevau  to  be  compiltid  by 
Mt.  YoTing  from  tli»  iouniais  tcjit  \>y  Mr.  Lambftrt  dnrinjf  tlio  vnyagc,  and  the 
letters  sent  boioo  to  fnemls  by  M.n».  Litmbert  itnd  Mr.  ^Vetlioratl.  tho  cuapUia  on 
board)  <le|>recat«  the  |icrhii]is  iiiiivit.ilile  eo:ii[>ari!"iii  witJi  the  "  Voyngft  of  the 
Smbtam ,-"  but  thaiian  tbcy  have  lieithcr  the  oyo  nor  the  puu  of  LuUy  Bnisaey, 
tliair  narratiTe  ii  fairly  inU-rcntini^.  I'bu  nunmrouit  woodcutu  are  «xcelluiil  uiid 
prefenblc  to  tlie  more  ambitious  coloured  pliiteH. 

An  Jmerieiin  Foitr-m-ffnwrf  in  Bntain.  By  Andrew  Carnegie-  (SamjiBOu 
Low  ic  Co.) — ^This  work,  lite  the  lust,  it  an  aceount  of  a  rich  man's  pleurare 
exCTmion.  writt^a  in  the  first  instanco  for  hts  personal  friends,  bst  it  will  bo 
welcomed  by  tho  gencntl  public,  for  it  is  really  au  eot^rlaininf;  book.  Ml. 
Camel's  Qufailing  ^nracity  and  spiritB  mnst  have  gone  far,  togothrr  with  tbo 
c^QRlly  imf&iliug  itnuvkine  the  party  iieem  to  haTe  enjoyvd — ^th«ir  "  Carnegie 
weather,"  oa  they  called  it — to  make  toe  great  sncceas  of  the  trip.  Mr.  CarDegie 
it  a  man  of  dccidi'd  opiuiona  on  all  subjects,  and  thirty  succcsiful  ycant  io 
America  have  nntnntUy  roiuli;  him  ace  many  thinga  in  the  old  oonntry  with  olVr 
eyea;  but  thijy  luire  not  iUt«rud  by  an.  iota  hid  early  nflVcUouti.  ScoUund,  aa 
ovrry  kccoikI  page  of  hi>t  book  tcKtiliott,  is  ittill  to  hiin  tlio  deartMit  of  Countries, 
Ponformline  the  faircat  of  citica,  and  his  mother,  to  whom  he  dedicates  the  book, 
Ha  "  favourite  heroine." 

OotonUs  and  Dependenciea.  Fart  I.  jTidia.  By.  J.  S.  Cotton.  Port  II.  JAe 
CiAmiea.  By  E.  J.  Payne.  (Macmillan  it  Co.) — Thi;  "  Enaliwh  Citixcn"  senea  is 
appTOaohiog  its  completion,  and  thcra  i-i  no  falling  off  ia  the  exceUtmce  or  value 
ra  the  work.  A  more  lucid,  judirioas.  and  inntrttctivc  snmmary  of  what  tliu 
En^lUsb  pcopk-  n^juire  to  know  about  India  could  burdly  bo  desip;d  tbnii  in  hero 
givuii  by  Mr.  Oottrm,  lie  deacriljes  the  country,  ttA  people,  ita  history,  ttn 
potilical  dirimuiis,  conatitution,  uud  syatcm  of  udmtiiiBtruti<iU,  and  ireatD  with 
faimew,  ditcriimnation,  and  n.tn|ile  gratip  of  tht>  facta,  of  tlie  vex^d  'questions  of 
Ha  foanora,  of  the  elfetrti  of  Britiah  rulo  on  the  countrv,  and  of  ita  probable 
fatnie.  Hv  sci-ins  to  think  a  ^ood  dval  amy  )»:  exid  on  both  aiileic,  but  that  wbilo 
our  miitsion  in  India  has  been  by  no  mrana  unniwueaafal,  it  will  never  reap  its 
full  fruit  till  it  hue  traiot'd  Hh"  jwi>i>1o  in  du  without  it.  The  idval  Mr.  Cotton 
woTild  have  our  Indian  adTniniHtratinn  aim  at,  i-i  a  confederation  of  loi'Jillr  indepen- 
dent prorinccs  or  States.  tiDding  their  in diitpcn sable  cumniou,  head  in  t&e  English 
Crown.  Mr.  Payne's  chaptcra  are  sot  le^s  oirar  or  informing  than  his  ool> 
leagoo'a. 

Through  fie  Zula  Country.  By  Bertram  Mitford,  bite  of  tho  Cape  Oivfl 
Service.  (Kegtui  ItLul  £  Co.)— Zolnlaad  is  still  little  knowo,  thoogh  eventa 
have  in  recent  years  brought  it  much  and  frequently  into  public  notice.  Mr. 
Mitford'a  work  ia  an  account  of  a  abort  visit  to  the  country  iu  1B&2.  He  sniipliea 
us  with  a  good  dealof  uiwded  information  aljoutthe  country  and  people,  ana  wnp- 
plies  it  ia  an  agreeable  luid  interesting  form.  He  hitjiyed  Ibrc'e  daj-a  with  John 
hunn,  and  from  all  hi>  saw  and  h';ard  baa  formed  a  much  higlter  opinion  of 
^onn's  character  and  competency  than  is  usually  tintortuinud. 

ri>«  he«n  a  Oipning ;  m;  liamhle/i  amo>iff  oar  Oiptiet  and  thoir  CJiitdnn  in 

Iheir  Tevlt  and  Vans.     By  Ceotfte  Smith,  of  ('oalvillc.     (CnwinV — Jlr.  Smith's 

Vetcbu  of  hijiTUita  to  the  gipsies  are  graphic  and  varied,  and  wT  serve 
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to  excilo  a  iviiler  intt>r«Ht  in  tlin  p«rpleuaj;  qiieation  at  thctr  unelioration,  to 
vhtch  the  atithor  lias  already  ^ren  yooman'a  B«rrt<».  It  is  i>Ieaaant  to  learn 
that  thuucli  Mr.  Hmilh  Iim  oevar  heiin  Rparing  in  kiiH  <l«»cripbon  oF  the  darker 
features  or  gipsy  life,  ho  has  always  been  welcomed  by  the  gipsies  fhetnselTeit  u 
their  gvatitDo  fnund.  His  "chetcc  for  voBun'os  tho  compulsory  attendance  <^ 
their  children  at  nchool,  irhil<i  moving  from  pincc  to  iilno^  with  tluHr  par^nte, 
•leeervtiB  a  trial,  thoat;h  it  will  euoouut«r  Borioati  dit&cultiei,  and  its  object  might 
pffrhapt  be  1>ot1^r  anevrcrcd  by  a  boardins-ont  ayntctn,  involring  scparatioQ  from 
parents  durinf;  the  educational  port  of  the  year,  and  supported  for  the  time  u  a 
':haritable  achumc. 

Italian  Btftoaya.  By  John  Addington  Symonds.  (Smith,  Elder  ^  Co.)  Ur. 
Symonds  has  already  said  his  sny  about  Italy,  and  these  slight  and  dainty 
sketches  iLTK  iioiui-what  disnupuiiiLini;.  An  fluburutc  and  undulatini;  and  highly 
coloured  atvle  BoeJ*  mora  soud  matter  than  wp  have  here.  Some  of  the  esaay* 
are  certainly  uwt  worthy  ol  ropublicatiuci.  Thoao  dealing  with  art  or  hiatoricaU 
snbJiKsta  are  the  best,  nnd  contain  niLiUy  pA3Baf{«»(  of  line  judgment  as  wall  aa 
literary  Quiah, 

Citiet  fi/  Southern  Jiahj  anA  Sieity.  By  Angnrtiifi  J.  0.  Hare.  (Smith,  Flder 
&  Co,)— Mr.  Eare  coinplainn  that  Smithem  Italy  ia  ver>'  little  knowa,  though  it 
is  pre-flminoritly"lhe  Italy  of  artisW  where  "  thi»*C0Btiimps9till  glow  with  OoTour, 
and  the  wondoifnl  picturesqueuess  of  the  tonrng  is  only  eqnallciTby  tbo  pxqaitdte 
beauty  and  variety  of  tlie  acenery."  Hii  writes  with  lus  usual  interesting  detail 
of  th&  various  towns  of  this  district,  and  hit*  book  ia  the  beat  guidij  a  travcllvr  caa 
take  there  with  him. 

PotfBjs  in  Matty  Lands.  By  Bcancll  Eodd.  (D.  Bogne.) — These  poems  ar« 
in  part  a  reprint  of  part  of  a  former  volume.  The  now  poeuis  will  do  QOtbiag 
to  spoil  tho  favouraolo  impreaaion  made  by  "  Sou^s  in  the  South."  They  ars 
lur  the  muut  part  brief  recorda  of  a  uuiubcr  ul  memoriuHi  thoy  do  not  ask  too 
much  from  the  reader,  and  are  not  apoilt  by  too  much  reilectiou  and  moralizing. 

Antnmn  8wn.Il/iiBt,  By  Kllice  Hopkins.  (Tklaemilinn  A  ('o.)— ThU  is  a  voloDie 
ofpoema  which  will  find  acceptance  in  certain  muotU,  which  do  not  force  them- 
selves on  tho  reiidin'  or  take  possession  of  his  uttviitian  by  vtotence.  Tbcy  an 
hardly  lyric  in  their  charnotAr,  but  reflective  rather :  they  seem  sometimes  almost 
like  echoes  of  Herbert.  Their  great  merit  is  tho  sincerity  which  haa  kept  than 
froo  from  any  tiling  numeaning;  there  has  been  no  use  of  any  fashionable  dtmom 
to  decorate  them. 

Julian  ilte  Apoitate.    A  Tragedy.     By  C.  J.  Rlctbmiillor.    (Yirtne  A  Co.W' 
The  blank  verse  of  this  lauff  poem  is  crammed  with  the  stock  uhrasea  whicli 
have  bt!ou  all  but  rojocted  by  prose.    Tbo  st-ntitnenta  of  the  play  ars  llmoat 
uniformly  esocllent.    There  ia  a  Ltnrd  Chuuiberlaiu  in  it  who  is  not  what  ha  i 
should  be. 
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ADDHESS  TO  THE  TRADES   UXION   CONGRESS* 


1  TRUST  I  shall  not  infringe  on  the  Standing  Order,  that  "  papers 
in  defence  of  Trade  Unions  jiliiill  bo  considered  unnecessary/* 
if  I  rcviciv  the  progress  of  your  societies  tlurlng  the  fifteen  year-4 
that  this  federation  has  hern  workinc^.  I  should  as  little  think  ot* 
defending  Trade  Unions  as  of  drfciiding  railn-aysj  joint-stoclc  banks, 
or  the  penny  po«t.  But  it  may  he  useful  just  now  to  look  bark 
o»er  the  ground  that  we  hapc  trivrrscd.  Tt  is  sixteen  years  since, 
the  principal  Royal  Commission  on  Tnidg  Uhions  was  appointed.  It* 
is  fifteen  years  aioce  this  Congress  first  met.  It  is  fifty  years  since 
tlie  loag  legislative  struggle  ou  these  questions  began  with  the 
famous  Acts  of  Geo.  IV.,  iu  18"2-i-IB25.  It  is  twelve  years  since 
one  side  of  the  problem  was  settled  by  the  Act  of  1871 ;  and  it  in 
eight  years  atucc  the  other  aide  of  the  problem  was  settled  by  the 
.AcUofl87J. 

Time  has  proved,  we  may  say,  that  our  demands  were  muderiitt;. 
It  has  proved  that  you  have  used  with  fairness  the  ample  ronccssions 
you  received.  The  country  feels  the  stronger  from  the  steady  advnnci; 
of  your  movement.  The  workiiig-clastius  have  been  euableit  to  bear 
«n  almost  nnenampled  stagnation  iu  trade,  mainly  by  the  aid  of  your 
It  provident  societies.      The    relations    bctn'cen   employers  am*'' 

iployod  have  grown  more  and  more  fricudly,  as  your  itistltuiions 
have  grown  more  solid ;  until  there  is  no  civilized  country  to-day 
vhcre  the  war  between  labour  and  capital  is  so  little  inflamed  as  it-- 
is  in  England  at  this  hour. 

I  hope  that  none  of  our  younger  fncnds  will  suppose  that  I  speak 
on  these  matters  as  an  outsider  or  a  straugcr.  It  is  twenty-four 
jcATt  since  I  first  formrd  the  friend.thip  of  many  of  you  during  the 
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great  lock-out  of  1859.  Since  then  I  hare  watched  the  ^rowtli 
most  of  the  great  societies  id  the  kingdom.  During  the  years  1 
sat  ou  the  Trades  Union  Commission,  in  1867-8-9,  it  was  mj 
bnaincss  to  master  every  dctnil  of  their  organiMtion.  I  was  reworded 
for  that  work  by  being  duly  admitted  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  ^ 
amalgamated  societies,  sow,  I  may  odd^  in  most  flouriabing  condition  ^H 
and  I  am  happy  to  see  amongst  you  to-day  the  worthy  brother  who 
was  my  sponsor  oil  the  occasion. 

1  know  uo  better  account  of  the  recent  progress  of  these  societies, 
llian  that  of  Mr.  George  llowell,  lu  the  Contemporary  IIkvikw  for 
Septemlwr.  1  have  been  carefully  over  his  figures  and  conclusious,  com- 
pariug  them,  with  the  olTicial  reports  and  returns,  and  I  have  satisSed 
myself  of  the  accuracy  of  his  work  and  the  sounduees  of  his  reason- 
ing. I  hare  now  been  able  to  contrast  them  witli  tEic  latest  returns 
and  still  earlier  statistics ;  and  1  ahall  not  scruple  to  use  his 
Taluable  review  in  the  remarks  I  pi-opose  to  make. 

Turn  first  to  the  steady  advance  of  these  societies  in  numl>eTS. 
take  the  year  when  the  Coinnii<;»iou  was  appointed,  the  year  of  pi 
paratioii   for   the   first  CongrcMitj    1807.      The  engineers  wero   then 
33.32:»:   last    year  they  were   -tH^iHS,  and   now  they  exceed   50,000. 
The   amalgamated  car])cnter!i   in    1867  numbered   8,02^;    last   year 
they  were  20,629.        The   hoilcrmakers  in    !fl(;7   were  6, 105  ;   last 
year  they  were  27,408.      The  ironfminrlers  in  1867  mimlxTrcd  10,839] 
last  year  they  were   11,400,     The  amalgamated   tailors   publish 
return  till  1860,  when  they  numbered  3,f>0t ;  to-day  they  are  15,125 
Here  are  five  societies  which  now  number  124,000  against  (!3,000 
1867  ;  an  iucrea*e  of  cent,  per  cent,  within  sixteen  years,* 

Turu   to  the  Mile   of  income.     In.   1S67,  the   engineers  reported 
their  income  to  the  Cummis«iouers  as  about  X86,(K)0 ;  last   year  it 
was  £121^,000.      That  of  the    carpenters  Mas  reported  iu  1867    to  be 
about  :fclO,0(K);  last  year  it  was  £19,000.     Iu   1867,  the  iucomc  of 
the   boilerniakcrs   wiw  about  i:2(),000  ;  last   year  it   was    £67,000. 
In  1867  the  income  of  the   tailors  was  under  £2,000;  last  year  it 
•exceeded  £18,000.     In  1807  the  ironfonmlers  reported  their  iucomo 
as  £36,000 ;  last   year  it   was  £12,000.      That  is  to  say,  that  since 
the  Commission  inquiry,  a  group  of  five   societies  have  increased  in 
aggregate   income   from   £154.000   to   £300,000.     Thus  altogether, 
within  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  a  group  of  thcleadiug  Unions  have 
doubled   their   uumbera  and  their  income,    and  to-day  are   twice 
strong  and  twice  as  rich.     And  remember  that  this  period  of  tiKt< 
rears  includes  what  i«,  perhaps,  the  longest  and  most  severe  deprcssioi 
uf  trade    nu    record.      Since  1876  this  country  has  gone  through 
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industrial   crisis,  which   has   tried  the  resources  of  all,  has  impaired 
the  national  rcrcuuCj  strainiug  financial  and  mannfacturinj^  interests. 
It  has  been  a  time  to  break  the  backs  of  anr  but  the  Ronndcst  insti- 
tutions.    Yet  how  aucccssfully  have  your  soeieties  borne  this  strain  ! 
In  six  years  of  trial  the  engineers  spent  nearly  £880,000;  and  some- 
thing  [ike  a  quarter  of  a  million   of  this  vast  sum   fras  spent  in  a 
single  year  (1870).    In  that  year  the  miners  of  one  county  (Durham) 
«pent  :£lrtO,000.  In  those  six  years,  1870-1881,  seven  societies  spent 
nearly  two   millions  sterling,  exceeding  their  income  aud  coming  on 
■their  reserves  for  nearly  £200,000.     And  to-day,  after  all  this,  these 
same  seven  societies  stand  with  cash  balanccH  of  nearly  £3GO,4KK). 

Now,  the  shrewd  judgment  of  the  public  will  not  be  aluw  to 
'vrnderstand  what  this  imjilics — how  much  skill  and  self-reliance,  how 
snnch  providence  and  stability  this  great  fact  displays.  These  are 
so  mushroom  iu»titulioD»,  but  great  fiuanciul  concerns,  with  a  history 
^M  long,  a  balance-sheet  as  clear,  and  a  credit  as  goud,  as  that  of  the 
^nulway  companies  or  the  financial  companies  of  the  wealthy.  The 
engineers  have  a  standing  of  tlilrty-two  years  ;  the  ironfoundcn  of 
=(cventy-three  years. 

And  the  disinterested  public,  who  are  no   less  just  than  shrewd, 

"viil  also  see  how  vast  a  public  benefit,  what  an  iudispeusablc  relief  to 

"the  community,  has  been   conferred   by  provident  institutions,  whicli 

support  the  workman  in  times  of  di»trpfi&  without  any  burden  to  the 

-<-omniuiiity — support  him  (let  us  remcmhcr)  out  of  his  own  siiving^ 

and  thrifty  pruvitiion.      Uuriiig  the  year    1879,  the  engineers   paid 

jnst    £150,000  to  members  out   of  work,  and    in   the   five  years  of 

«lepre9sion  they  paid  £387,102.     The  seven   societius   1   have  named 

3>aid  altogether  £807,t5{).     In  the  year  1873,  as  Mr.  Howell    shows, 

ni,550  fomiiics,  or  more  than  15,000  persons,  were  wholly  supported 

"by  five   Unions   alone  during   the  terrible  period   of  want  of  work 

■ixom  the  stagnation  of  trade.     Nor  did  that  vast  relief  diminish  the 

<all   on   other   heads.    The   sick   pay,   the  accident  allowance,    the 

funeral  allowance,  the  superannuation,  benevolent  grants,  nud  assur- 

3acc  for  loss  of  tools  were  met ;  all  which  amounted  to   about  a 

million  sterling   beside.     It  would   be  impossible  to  calculate  how 

much  these  great   associations   have  saved   this   country  during  the 

great  depression   in   actual  starvation  and  want,  in  social   irritation 

and  strife,  in  every  sort  of  industrial  malady  which  can  afflict  society. 

It  would  be  preposterous  now  to  lonk  on  these  great  societies  as 

being  mainly  concerned  with  trade  disputes,  iuntcad  of  looking  ou 

tbeni  as  what  they  are,  Provident  and  licnelit  Soiictifs.      Last  year, 

with  anincomeorXiaijOOO.andau  available  cash  bfdanre  of  £I08,OUO, 

the  AmalgauiateU  Kugiueers,  with,  nearly  50,000  member,  cxj^endrU 

the  sum  of  jt^OO  iu  trade  disputes,  and  £,Z^  iu  grants  in  defence  uf 

their  trade.  That  jt8i^j  is  far  short  of  1  per  cent  of  the  annual  income  ; 
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it  is  about  "3  per  cent  of  the  total  availaUc  resources.  The  iron- 
founders,  wilU  an  income  of  ^42,000,  spent  £'Z\4,  or  '5  per  ceut.  of 
their  income.  The  tailors,  with  an  iucome  of  ;£I8,000,  etpent  £5GS  ; 
the  carpenters  spent  ^2,000  out  of  an  income  of  nearly  j£50,000. 
The  bricklayers,  with  an  income  of  £^,W0,  speut  JE13  in 
strikes.  The  etone- masons,  with  11,000  meiobers,  admit  (a  cap- 
tious critic  would  say  more  in  sorrow  ttian  in  pride)  that  they 
have  expcuded  Qothiug  ou  strikes.  During  tbe  six  years  of  reduc- 
tion of  Tragea  and  iudostrial  distuibance,  187G-1861,  Mr.  Howell 
shoira  that  seven  societies  expended  in  trade  disputes  a  sum  of 
;£lC2,0tK)  out  of  a  total  expenditure  not  far  short  of  two  millions. 
That  was  an  exceptional  era  of  trade  struggles.  Last  year  seven  of 
the  great  societies,  with  au  aggregate  income  of  £330,000,  and 
aggregate  cash  halauccs  of  ;£30U,U0i>,  spent  in  strikes  the  total  sum  of 
£S,ti75  ;  that  is,  not  2  per  cent,  of  their  annual  income;  it  is  less 
than  I  jicr  cent,  of  tlicir  tot:d  available  resources  in  tbe  year. 
Uuring  the  years  IHHI  and  IHH'i  togetticr,  these  seven  societies, 
irith  l^n.OUO  racmbL'rs,  and  an  average  income  of  £Z2'2,000  per 
annum,  expended  yearly  JCtJiyj  altogether  in  strikes;  that  is,  at  a 
rate  of  1^  per  cent,  un  their  income,  and  less  thau  1  per  cent,  of 
their  available  funds. 

This  shown,  1  think,  how  mistaken  was  the  policy  recommended 
by  the  majority  of  the  C'ommissiou  in  tlicir  lieport  (1809).  They 
Bought,  you  will  i-emcmher,  to  divide  the  Uniuns  into  Oenetit 
Societies  and  Trade  Societies  ;  and  they  devised  a  scheme  for  a 
separation  of  the  two  FiindH,  with  restrictions  u|>on  cither  Fund 
\xmg  diverted  from  that  special  [mrpose.  Fortunately  the  Govern- 
ment had  the  good  sense* to  reject  their  advice;  Mr,  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Abcrdarc  took  a  very  dilTcrcut  view.  But  let  ns  suppose  that 
suggestion  had  been  followed,  and  the  recommendations  of  Sir 
M'illium  £rlc  aud  tbe  majority  had  become  law.  Unriug  the  late 
years  of  distress,  the  Uuiuus  {if  their  fuuds  hud  been  split  iutu  two 
by  law)  would  have  been  crippled  as  Uelicf  societies,  whilst  they 
would  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  assert  themselves  as  purely 
Strike  societies.  The  many  millions  whieh  these  societies  hare 
given  to  men  destitute  fi'um  slackness  of  trade  would  have  bceiL 
reduced  to  half  the  amount,  even  if  the  societies  themselves  had  not 
disappeared  under  unjust  and  bosLile  legislutiuii. 

On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  the  1  or  :£  per  cent,  of  their 
total  available  resources  whiclt  they  have  actually  expended  in  strikes 
and  trade  disputes,  they  would  have  had  large  resources  which,  by 
law,  they  could  expend  in  uo  other  way,  wliiidi  they  could  not  have 
applicfl  to  maintaining  the  sick  and  supporting  men  in  search  ttC 
labour.  If  we  would  see  how  vast  a  dillerence  there  is  between  the 
way   in   which   Unions  arc  regarded  noWj  and  the  currcut  upiuiou  uE* 
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lists  then,  vrc  should  turn  to  the  draft  report  prepared  for  the 

imission  by   ^fr.   Booth :   wo  may   learu  how  near  some  people 

■w«ut  towards  suppressing  Trade  Uuious  by  law.     From  the  formal 

odoption  o'f  that  Uepurt  by  the  majority  the  Comiiitssiou  was  s.ivc^,  I 

~thiuk,  matoly  by  the  good  sense  aud  fairness  of  Lord  Lichfield  and 

Xionl  -  Jiilcho   (dow  Earl  of  VVcmyss,  who,  in  chauging  his  title,  has 

xiot  cUanged  liis  sympathies  with  you).     Hut  it  is  almost  comical  to 

x^ad   now   the  grave   proposal  by  an  eminent  public  servant,  and  a 

skiJled  economist,  made  so  late  as  18G9,  and  emiKidied  in  a  draft  Bill, 

-'^Evhcrcbf 'ii  was  made  iUcgal  for  a  council,  not  situated  in  the  town 

^hcrc   auy   dispute  might  arise,  to   give  advice.      I  say  it  raises  a 

snclaiicholy  smilo  to  read  in  that  draft  report  that  "  such  a   practice 

-mn  an  enlaryed  view  of  the  inleresta  of  the  workivg  classes  must   be 

'x.njiirioiiK  rather  tliau  advantageous  to  them  ;"  to  read,  I  say,  a  little 

^tu'thcr  on,  the  doubt  "  whether  the  iuterfcrcncc  of  the  Trade  Unions 

%>ctwceu  tlin  employers  and  their  workmen  has  not  been  on  the  wholo 

Siurtful    rather  than  advantageous  to  the  members  of  the  Unions; 

-^urlmthcr  their   net   earnings   have  not  been  diminished  rather  than 

jmncreased  through  the  agency  of  tlie  Unions  ?"    VVhat  a  gulf  separates 

-^is  from  tho  time  <but  fourteen  years  ago)  when  sucli  language  could 

^y ass  current !      I  often  think  tliat,  if  wu  aeek  for  any  measure  of  the 

'•^JecTcpitudc  of  the  older   school  of  economists,  if  we  seek  for    a 

-^n-urial  test  of  its  sclf-suflicicnt  sophistry,  we  cannot  do  belter  than  note 

Viotr  completely  its  predictions  have  been  proved  false  by  the  event. 

31ow  foolish  its  fears  look  now,  how  dangerous  were  its  counsels,  how 

-shallow   was  its  knoivledgc  of  men  and  of  social  laws.      It  used  to 

-*crrify  the  rich  hy  proving  that  the  Unioni  were  ruining  the  country ; 

-she  conntry  i*  prospering  and  the   Unions  are  prospering  too.      It 

'Wised  to  prove  that  the  Unions  muRt  "  bnrst  up"  with  the  first  bad 

^4.iaie«;  they  iiavc  stood  an  unexampled  stnnn,  atul  Iiave  come  out  of 

mt    with  the  higlicst  credit.     Tt  called  on  the  Legislature  to  crush 

^Uuiouism,  unless  society  was  to  disappear.     The  Legislature  relieved 

aiud  assisted  the  Unions,  and  peace  -tud  harmony  has  been  fur  the 

'^irat  time  established  for  a  century.     It  used  to  show   that  Unions 

^ad  no  serious  purpose  except  that  of  raising  wages.     And  it  is  now 

^teen     that    1^9    per    cent,  of    their    funds  have  been  expended  in 

-€be  beneficent  work  of  supporting   workmen  in  bail  times,  iu  laying 

4iy  a  store  for  bad  times,  aud  saving  the  country  from  a  erisia  of 

-destitution   and  strife.      Here  is  a  subject  where  a  priori  economy 

}iad  its  special  field.     It  claimed  especially  to  understand  the  laws 

of  production  aud  the  eonditionsof  labour  aud  capital.     Time  proved 

^hat  it  thoroughly  mistook  them.      Its  pretcoded  laws  were  blunders ; 

'-M\»  catculatiouB  were  wrong ;  its  advice  full  of  danger  and  injustice ; 

.^infl  its  solemn  woruings  are  now  monuments  of  human  prcsumiition. 

Fortunately  tho  good  sense  of  Parliumcutj  and  the  generous  insight 
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of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Im  friends,  pushed  aside  the  advice  of  these 
ecoDomists.  Lord  Abcrdarc  rcmcdii-d  half  the  evils  of  which  the 
Unions  complained  in  1871,  and  Sir  II.  Cross  remedied  the  other 
half  in  1870.  Nowj  I  venture  to  think  that  the  result  has  jiroved 
how  wise  and  even  necessary  that  legislation  was.  During  the  whole 
of  the  present  century  down  to  1871,  when  the  Trades  Union  Act  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  jtassetl,  the  law  of  comhinatiou  had  1)con  the 
subject  of  ajjitation  and  strife.  !5ince  the  legal  position  of  the  Trade 
Unions  was  guaranteed  in  1B71,  the  whole  of  that  source  of  political 
contention  has  ceased.  So,  too,  events  have  proved  how  just  was 
the  agitation  that  your  Congress  cuiried  on  against  the  Cnminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1871.  Since  the  legislation  of  1875  by  Sir  R. 
Cross  the  whole  of  that  source  of  contention  has  passed  away.  The 
Trade  Unions  as  &uch  arc  not  uskiug  of  Parliament  any  amendment 
of  tho  law  that  directly  concerns  them.  The  time  of  Farliament  n 
no  longer  occupied  by  protracted  and  irritating  debates;  parties  are 
no  longer  entangled  by  the  agitation  on  the  Labour  T^iaws.  Wc  said 
that  wc  should  be  Katisfied  with  the  legislation  offered  us,  and  «e 
have  liept  our  word. 

The  long  history  of  the  struggle  about  the  Combination  Laws  has 
one  very  plaiii  lesson  for  us.  It  proves  to  us  the  csscnLial  connection 
between  industrial  questions  and  political  questions.  No  one  in  tiis 
senses  can  suppose  that  the  legal  situation  of  the  Unions  woidd  be 
what  it  is  to-day,  if  there  had  been  no  Bcform  Act  in  I832«  and 
none  in  18G7,  and  apart  from  the  great  struggle  of  parlies  in  the 
last  fifteen  years.  If  any  weak  brother  doubts  whether  a  Porlia- 
mentary  Committee  be  necessary,  or  thinks  that  politics  and  political 
caiLsca  arc  entirely  outside  the  interests  of  workm<>n,  let  him  only 
rctlcct  liow  completely  the  growing  spirit  of  justice  towards  work- 
men, and  the  reform  of  class  Icgiiilation,  have  gone  on  step  by  step 
along  with  the  growing  spirit  of  social  jnsticc,  and  the  removal  of  all 
protective  and  narrow  legtalatiou  generally.  It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  English  law  of  combinations  would  have  been  so  fair  as  it  la 
now,  if  we  were  still  in  the  political  world  of  Lord  Eldon  and 
Castlereagb,  and  Sidmouth ;  if  this  country  had  never  been  pro- 
foundly stirred  by  its  Cannings  and  its  Peels,  its  lluseells,  its  Glad- 
stones, and  its  Cobdeus.  You  may  not  even  yet  obtain  from  Parlia- 
ment all  that  you  ask.  Cut  you  know  that  in  any  case  your 
demands  will  be  carefully  beard  in  Parliament,  and  that  result,  I 
venture  to  say.  is  in  the  main  due  to  the  tact,  perseverance  and 
business-like  power  of  the  ParUamentar}'  Committee,  and  in  particular 
of  Mr.  Broadhurst  and  Mr.  Burt,  who  have  beeu  its  spokesmen  in 
the  House.  Thert-fore,  1  venture  to  say,  that  events  have  iwoved  the 
■adorn  of  this  cnn federation  and  the  pressing  uecesnity  for  a  vigilant 

trliamentary  Committee,     It  justiKcs  the  general   policy  of  the 
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sodctirs,  that  polilical  and  Piirliaraentarj  movemeots  must  form 
»ome  part  of  tlic  work  of  all  urguiiizaliotis  of  workmen. 

But,  here  again,  tho  lesson  can  be  carried  further.  Whilst 
politics  and  Parliamentary  action  ought  to  form  some,  part  of  the 
work  of  Uaiouism>  it  ought  never  to  aKaume  a  preponderating  port^ 
3uid»  above  oil,  it  ought  never  to  assume  a  parlfj  character.  Yonr 
leaders  have  been  wise,  1  think,  in  refusing  to  commit  these  great 
fiouicial  institutions  to  a  mere  political  function,  and  in  refusing 
ever  to  commit  them  to  either  of  the  parties  in  the  State.  Whilst 
it  is  true  that  on  the  whole  the  tendency  of  the  Unions  in  a  mass  is  to 
support  a  Liberal  policy,  the  Unions,  I  trust,  will  never  make  thcm- 
aelvcs  a  docile  wing  of  the  Liberal  party.  Wc  can  never  forget  that 
acme  of  our  best  Pari  Jam  cutarj'  friend*  have  been  Conservative 
statesmen.  Wc  generally  get ,  most  when  a  Conscn-ativc  Government 
brings  in  a  favourable  measure,  and  when  a  Liberal  Opposition  triei 
to  improve  it.  That  ia  how  wc  finally  scttlwl  the  long  dispute  in 
1875.  We  must  never  forget  that  it  was  Mr.  nisracli  and  bis  party 
who  first  raised  the  question  in  1867.  It  was  the  Government  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  which  pas-tcd  the  first  Act  in  1871.  It  was  tho 
QoTcmmcnt  of  Lord  Dcnconsfield  again,  and  Sir  R,  Cross  in  par- 
ticular, that  finally  settled  it  in  1875.  Questions  of  labour  can 
acver  he  reduced  to  the  narrow  liinita  of  party.  Let  us  keep  our 
labour  organizatiun  free  fi'ou:  any  organizatiau  of  party.  Wc  will 
press  our  claim;)  alternately  on  both  parties  as  need  serve,  and  accept 
the  help  of  either  party  aj«  occasion  serves.  I  trust  Ihat  so  long  as 
this  federation  exists,  it  will  coutinuc  the  policy  that  its  great  power 
and  vast  discipline  shall  never  be  diverted  to  the  interests  of 
pttr^f  whilst  insisting  on  the  duty  of  looking  on  politics  as  within 
ita  sphere. 

Can  any  one  doubt,  as  he  tooka  back  on  the  industrial  legislation 
of  tlic  last  twelve  years,  how  large  a  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  action  of 
tliis  Congrcfis,  or  doubt  again  how  wise  and  heueficcnt  that  Irgisla- 
tioD  liaa  proved.  The  legal  rights  of  Uniocs  have  been  amply 
guaranteed  ;  the  obnoxious  and  uncertain  eifcct  of  the  ohi  law  of 
conspiracy^  and  the  old  law  of  ma.stcr  and  servant,  hn<i  been  re- 
dressed to  our  entire  satisfaction.  The  liability  of  employers  has 
liecn  defined  by  the  Aet  of  1880.  Regulations  to  protect  the  work- 
men io  mines,  in  factories,  iu  workuhopK,  have  been  made  by  the 
Acts  of  1871,  of  ]87t,  and  1878.  Tlic  payment  of  wages  in  puhlio- 
lioases  is  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  1S83.  The  protection  of  seamen 
baAbeen  dealt  with  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  .Acts.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  stoppages  in  the  hosiery  trade  by  the  Act  of  1874.  The 
reform  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law  has  much  benefited  the  workmen. 
Besides  many  others,  too  numerous  to  specify,  1  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the   Labour  Laws  passed  within   the  last  twelve  Team 
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aJoDC  term  a  body  of  legislation  for  the  good  of  the  workiag-clksie* 
of  this  country  such  as  no  otlier  civilized  couatry  in  the  world  cin 
show  ;  not  Ocrraauy^  where  the  all-powerfut  Chaoccllor  has  now  taken 
Latxiur  under  his  special  protection — not  even  France  or  the  United 
States  with  their  Acpublic  and  manhood  suffrage  And  the  result  ve 
fpf.,  tbnt  the  relations  of  eupital  and  labour,  of  tliii^  wages  paying 
classes,  and  the  wages  receiving  cbitscs,  are  in  a  condition  of  far  less 
acute  antagonism  in  this  country  than  they  arc  ercu  in  the  demo- 
cratin  Rcpiiklicti  of  Kiimpo  and  America. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  tliis.  i^rcat  body  of  legislation  is  to  a  very 
great  degree  directly  due  to  the  cflbrts  of  this  Congress^  It  can  as 
Uttic  be  denied  that  it  has  brought  incalcniahic  ;;ood  to  the  working 
class,  whilst  inflicting  nu  wrong  on  the  capitalist  class.  Nu  one 
complains  of  this  legislation  ;  no  one,  openly  at  least,  seeks  to  undo 
it.  And  tlic  result  is  that  we  atnud  to-ilay  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
tlic  principle  of  the  law  so  far  as  it  directly  deals  with  the  general 
interests  of  those  who  receive  daily  wages.  I  say  hi  principle,  be- 
cause what  we  still  ask  for  in  the  way  of  amending  the  law  relating 
to  workmen  are  mere  cxtcusiuoa  of  some  principle  of  protection 
abundantly  recognized  by  the  Legislature— arc  simply  proviaions  to 
prevent  crasions  of  the  law  and  devices  for  making  the  law  a  dead 
fcttcr. 

Wc  hear  a  great  deal  now  of  the  Property  and  Liberty  Defence 
League  from  the  gentlemen  who  are  so  shocked  at  our  demanding 
that  Acts  of  Parliament  shall  be  made  realities,  and  carried  out 
according  to  tlieir  spirit.  I  wish  those  gentlemen  would  show  a 
little  more  the  courage  of  their  opinions.  The  Factories  Acts,  the 
Mines  Kegulations  Acts,  the  Education  Acts,  all  Government  In- 
spection whatever,  all  Tenant-right  Acts,  the  veiy  principle  of 
Employers'  Liability,  the  Acts  against  Truck,  against  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  agaiuat  Climbing  Boys  iu  Chimneys — arc  all  Acts  passed  iu 
<lerogatiou  of  the  absolule  rights  of  property  and  liberty.  Vihy  do 
cot  these  gbutlciueu  xtand  up  boldly  and  agitate  for  the  total  repeal 
uE  all  Factory  and  Mines  Acts,  agitate  against  the  half-time  system 
in  factories,  against  the  Metropolitan  and  other  Building  Acts,  nay, 
9gaiust  Compulsory  Vaccination  and  the  (iov'emmeut  monopoly  of 
(he  Post  OQicc?  All  of  tlicpc  things  are  ec|ually  contrary  to  the 
obsolute  rights  of  property  and  liberty,  and  if  these  gentlemen  were 
consistent  they  would  attack  all  these  in  principle.  1  eonfcM  I 
4Joubt  the  bona  fides  of  these  champions  of  freedom,  when  I  find  an 
organized  body  of  peel's,  capitalists,  and  general  philanthropists 
fighting  iu  support  of  the  sacred  causes  of  letting  little  boys  be 
cruelly  ill-iiscd,  and  of  paying  men  their  wages  in  beer-shops.  I 
am  no  friend  of  over -legislation  or  centralized  inspection.  The 
in  each  case  arc  those  of  practical  convenience.     The  fact  iz. 
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that  riglits  of  property  anil  liberty  arc  not  absolute  at  all,  but  are 
liDtitcd  by  tlic  social  welfare  of  tlic  commnnity ;  and  tlic  simple 
<tnc3tioQ  to  ask  is — Will  the  good  of  thecommoDwcaltli  be  promoted 
by  apecitic  curtailment  of  projierty  and  liberty  iu  Ibc  given  case? 
Civilized  society  simply  mcaus  the  wise  limitatioa  of  iudiridual 
license. 

There  is  sometbtiig  quite  comical   iu  the  taunt   which  is  somc- 
timcB  directed  agniust  Vnioaistf*,  to  stand    by  one  another  and  help 
themselves,  and  not  go  to  Parliament  for  further  legislation.     "Why, 
trfao  iu  this  world  do  tit:ind  by  one  another,  and  do  help  thcmselreBj  if 
the  Trade  Unionists  of  this  country  do  uot?      Here  arc  represented 
«ome  136  societies,  and,  as  I  hare  shown,  the  available  funds  iu  the 
past  year  of  seven  of  these  societies   average  £100,000  a  piece ;  the 
turn  total  of  all  the  societies  here  must  amount  to  an  annual  income 
of  some   millions  sterling,  and   99    per  cent,  of  this  ts  devoted  to 
helping  the  sick,  provision   for  death,  accident,   want   of  work,  pro- 
vident reserve.      Now,    every  penny  of  those   millions   is   managed 
by    workmen   themselves,  without  the   intervention    of  any   Act   of 
Parltaiucnt,  any  corajmlsory  registration^  inspection  or  8tatc  control 
whatever.      Banks,  railways,  joint-stock  companies,  friendly  societies, 
insurance  companies   have   Acts   of  Parliament,  oflicial  regiRtration, 
the    control   of  the    Hoard  of  Trade,   and    corapuUory  system*  of 
znanagemeut.       The  Trade   L'nions  alone  stand  outside  every  othcial 
-control  or  statutory  assistance.     The  whole  of  these  vast  organiza- 
lions  with   millions  of  members,   and  annual    incomes  of  uiilHons 
Btcrling^,  arc  managed  by  working  men  without  State^  supervision  or 
TCCC^Dition,  by  poor  men  at  weekly  wages,  who  meet  at   night  whca 
«hc  day'*  toil  is  over,  to  labour  over  the  details  of  this  vast  admini- 
«tration,  of  mutual  help  and  succour.     And  they  have   never  asked 
-*ny  Trader  Union  Act  from  the  State,   except   the  redress   of  the 
infamous  old  law  by  which  they  could  be  robbed  with  impunity.     The 
"^vbole  of  these  vast  coutrihutions  and  obligations  ore   purely  volun- 
-^arj.     They  constitute  no  legal  debt,  and  the   agreements  respecting 
"them  arc  not  recognized  in   liw.     Tlicrc  is   something  droll,  worthy 
brothers,  in  men  coming  to  preach   xrlf-hclp  to   the  Trade   Unions 
'•Kff  this  country. 

There  was  a  question  asked  the  other  day,  apparently  in  ignorance 

of  your  functions — "  Why  does  not  this   Congress  interpose   iu  the 

rages  dispute  iu  the  cotton  trade  ?"     I  shall  certainly  uot  attempt 

ly  answer  to  such  a  (juestiou.     This  Congress  is  not  the  committee 

a  consolidated  union.     It   is   a   conference   helueen  independent 

Unions.      It  is  no  part  of  your  duty  to  deal  with  any  local  dispute 

about  wages.     It  certainly  is  not  mine.     I    have   nut   the  requisite 

knowledge  of  tlie   details,  and  I  daresay  you   have  uot.      Ouc  might 

well   ask  ■Parliameut    to   iutcrrene    iu    a    dispute    between  tr 
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inercliants  vho  could  uot  agree  in  a  negntiatiau.  It  Las  never  been 
any  part  or  your  fimctions  to  meddle  with  any  particular  bai^aio, 
and  I  trust  it  never  ■will  be.  According  to  some  people,  whenever 
a  strike  is  imminent — that  is,  a  difference  Letweeu  cmjiloycr  and  cm- 
ployed — it  ia  the  duty  of  all  good  men  to  step  in  and  implore 
the  workmen  to  give  way.  I  tlitnk  that  would  be  as  foolish  aa  if, 
vhen  one  saw  a  house  with  a  hill  "  To  Ict^''  one  should  step  in  and 
iniploTC  the  owner  to  take  a  lower  rent  Until  one  Hud  gone  into 
lifty  calculations,  one  eould  not  say  whether  a  man  with  a  boue 
to  let  was  asking  too  high  a  rent  or  not.  I  ace  nothing  criminal 
in  his  keeping  hi.-t  house  empty  till  some  one  conies  to  his 
terms.  And  for  my  part  I  think  it  very  mneh  the  panic  thing  for 
the  owner  of  a  house  to  stand  out  for  his  rent,  a<)  for  the  workman 
to  stand  out  for  his  wages.  Both  of  them  may  be  wrong,  both 
may  be  obstinate,  or  again  both  may  be  right.  But  whether  it  is 
lessor  or  lessee,  employer  or  employed,  who  is  unreasonable,  this 
can  only  he  decided  by  persons  with  great  local  and  technical  know- 
ledge, and  an  immense  njass  of  special  information  before  them. 
For  my  part  I  have  nothing  of  the  kiud,  and  tberefore  I  am  sure 
I  ought  not  to  meddle.  And  T  am  inclined  to  think  such  will  be 
the  view  of  this  Congress.  fl 

There  arc  no  men,  1  believe,  iu  tlie  country,  more  opposed  to  %™ 
policy  of  strikes,  more  convinced  of  the  suffering  they  caose,  than 
the  ufticcrs  and  managers  of  the  great  permanent  gocietics.  Iliere 
is  a  fine  passage  in  the  admirable  report  before  you  :  "  The  measure  of 
value  of  a  strong  Union  lies  not  so  much  in  the  eouduct  of  Buccessful 
strikes  as  it  does  iu  the  number  of  disputes  its  moral  strength  prevents." 
That  is  language  worthy  of  your  body,  and  of  its  spokesman  in  Parlia- 
ment.. Their  iuflucnec,  and  that  of  your  Congress  has  been  steadily 
exerted  to  substitute  arbitration  for  strikes.  Evcu  now  in  this  melan- 
choly dispute  it  is  tlio  workmen  who  offer,  and  the  employers  who 
reject  arbitration.  Your  iuHuenec  in  favour  of  arbitration  is  shown 
iu  the  steady  progress  of  that  principle,  and  in  the  steady  dinnino^l 
tinn  of  actual  ftrikcs,  till  tlicir  cost  does  not  rcacli  to  I  per  cent,  i 
fiut  you  have  done  all  that  you  eau  do,  and  you  will  continue  to 
do  all  you  can,  to  cnaiire  that  eveu  this  very  amall  percentage  may 
be  spared  to  you,  and  that  arbitration  may  prevail  in  all  labour 
disputes. 

There  is  one  question  on  which,  before  I  sit  down,  I  wish  to  speak 
with  some  anxiety  and  much  ditlidenec.  No  one  can  study  the 
reports  of  the  Unions  for  the  last  few  years  without  being  struck 
with  the  ominous  and  rapid  growth  of  the  superannuation  cxpendi-H 
tnre.  Many  of  the  reports  of  last  year  point  with  anxiety  to  what 
"  the  reports  calls  "  this  delicate  subject."  Mr.  UowcU,  iu  bi» 
le  article,  clearly  states  the   difficulty.     In  tbc  •engineers  the 
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sopcrannuation  benefit  a(Taunt<(  for  more  than  -a  qunrtcr  of  the 
whole  outlay  of  the  society,  and  amounts  to  10*.  lO^rf.  per  member. 
In  six  great  socictica  it  amonntcfl  last  year  to  not  far  short  of  one- 
aixth  part  of  their  cxpcnditnrc.  But  it  is  the  rate  of  increase  in 
this  branch  which  Li  far  more  serious  than  its  present  amount.  It  tn 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  nbout  13  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  seven 
years  iu  the  engineers  it  lia»  doubled  itself.  That  of  other  societies 
ii  even  more  startling.  The  boiicrmakers  outlay  iu  18r6  was 
Xl,069;  in  1882  it  was  X2,574.  That  of  the  carijcutem  in  187G 
was  .£217;  in  1B82  it  wiu  i:i,030.  Here  we  have  the  case  of  a 
fund  nearly  fi?e  times  as  great  within  seven  years.  At  the  Commis- 
sion of  18G7,  this  point  was  streuuouBly  debated ;  and  you  are,  raost 
of  you,  familiar  with  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Tucker  and  Mr.  I'iuLaison 
(+th  Report,  6,'105 — 7,232.)  Time  has  shown  that  the  warnings  of 
these  Bccomplisbcd  actuaries  were  not  without  foundation,  though 
their  fears  were  grossly  exaggerated.  No  douht  much  of  what  was 
urged  then  was  alfected  by  the  fact  that  it  was  put  forward  with  a 
riew  of  creating  a  prejudice  against  the  Unions.  No  such  objection 
BOW  arises  to  the  earnest  appeal  of  t)io  best  friends  of  Unionism, 
aot  to  delay  a  moment  iu  dealing  with  lliis  great  danger.  It  ia 
the  weak  spot  iu  the  financial  condition  of  societies  otherwise  so 
flourishing.  You  will  have,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  act,  on  the 
rlwst  advice  you  can  obtain  from  professional  actuaries.  At  the  same 
lime  you  will  all  remember,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  public 
shonld  understand,  that  Trade  Unions  arc  not  commercial  partner- 
ships ;  that  they  have  in  them  many  other  elements  bcaidca  the 
financial  onc»,  and  that  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  like  life,  legal  and 
commercial  societies.  They  arc  real  communities  of  fcllow-workmcn, 
who  know  and  trust  each  other,  and  who  atY;  united  to  help  aud 
sustain  each  other,  on  the  principle  of  foregoing  for  the  common 
good  the  immediate  ttclfish  iutereat  of  eacli  individual.  Sclf- 
sacri6cc  and  mutual  aid  is  the  basis  of  their  cxjistence,  aud  not 
interest  for  jbeir  money  aod  the  best  return  for  their  capital- 
Here  then,  I  believe,  we  may  see  the  remedy  fur  the  ditiiculty 
when  the  burden  of  superannuation  shall  grow  excessive-  The  same 
vpirit  of  good  fellowship^  which  prompts  men  now  to  pay  lOr-  a 
menilwr  to  their  elder  associates,  must  be  appealed  to  to  prcveut  that 
cuutrtbutiuu  from  crushing  the  »uL-icty  itself-  A  resolution  passed 
witbin  each  society^  a  point  of  honour  formed,  and  the  growth  of 
public  opinion,  are  ample  to  limit  the  numbers  of  those  who  are 
forced  upon  this  fund,  or  to  raise  it  to  the  poiut  needed.  Alany 
members  now  entitled  by  the  rules  to  eiaim  superannuation  do  not 
do  so  from  the  lipirit  of  fellowship  and  personal  independence  That 
honourable  fceliug  1  do  not  doubt  will  bo  encouraged  withhi  the  Union, 
aud  will  be  extended  until  no  case  will  be  thrown  on  the  super- 
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nnonation  fund^  except  those  of  real  necessity.  In  some  BoclelicB 
special  provision  exists  to  deal  with  this  burden.  But  altliough 
1  doubt  not  that  the  spirit  of  mutual  lielp  on  which  Unionism 
rests  will  ultimately  prcvcut  that  help  from  destroying  the  Union 
itAclf,  it  is  clearly  a  difficult  technical  subject  on  vbich  the  best 
professional  advice  should  be  forthwith  sought. 

This  is  exactly  the  class  of  question   of  which   meeting*  of  this 
kind  can  promotts  the  solution.    When  I  said  that  yonr  attention  cau 
never  be  severed  from   political    movements,  1  in  no  way  meant  to 
dissent  from  the  wise  policy  of  your  body  to  make  the  practical  im- 
provement of  your  trade  organizations  and  your  fellow  workmen  the 
staple  business  of  your  work.    There  is  excellent  sense  in  that  passage 
of  the  Report  iu  which  the  Committee  remind  ns  of  the  necessity  of 
confining  our  discussions  to  practical  work   which  the  delegates  can 
fully  grasp.     The  public  and  the    press,  I  tliink,  arc   distinctly  im- 
pressed with  the  practical  and  biisineiu-likc  work  of  these  meetings.  _ 
They  would    lose   that  character  at    oncCj    if    they   were    ever  to  f 
dcfiencrate  info  mere  debating  societies,  where  temperance,  education, 
collectivism,  and  the  cliurcli  militant  formed    the  sulijcct    of  vague 
and  purposeless  harangncs.     Practical  politics  as  Englinhmcn  under- 
stand them — questions  within  a  measurable  distance  of  Parliamentary 
discussion,  the  gradual  improvement   in   the    daily  life  of  the  work- ^ 
men — these  have  been  the  roelhoilsby  which  this  Congress  baa  grown  f 
»tcad)ly  for  6ftcen  years,  and  by  which  I  trust  it  will  long  continue 
to  grow.  ■ 

It  is  matter  for  congratuliition  how  completely  the  old  Parlia»f 
mentary  programme  has  been  cleared  oil',  and  how  small  are  the 
measures  atiil  to  be  won  which  directly  aliect  the  working-class 
alone.  But  I  often  think  there  is  another  sphere  of  action  which 
awaits  your  body  in  the  future,  and  which  will  absorb  all  your 
energies  even  when  all  that  you  seek  from  the  Legislature  shall  baTe 
been  won.  It  is  the  great  field  of  local  self-go verunicnt.  The 
healthiness,  the  good  mnimgcraent,  the  organization  of  our  cities  and 
towns  and  villages  afl'cct  the  grent  masses  of  the  workmen  more  thao 
they  affect  the  rich,  who  can  afford  to  withdraw  or  supply  themselves. 
Oood  air,  pure  water,  drainage,  light,  rpcrcntion  grounds,  schools, 
baths,  and  the  like — these  arc  the  very  breath  of  life  to  the  working 
masses,  who  cau  only  obtain  them  by  sound  municipal  government.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  great  field  lies  here  for  the  energies 
of  the  working-class,  and  fur  the  inlliieace  of  their  great  trade 
organizations.  Here  is  a  subject  which  concerns  the  workmen,  their 
wives  and  their  children,  their  lives  and  their  health,  and  their  whole 
mental  and  bodily  culturt — a  subject  which  workmen  have  under 
dicir  eyes,  the  immediate  results  of  which  they  can  fully  perceive. 
They  can  insist  on  having  pure  water,  healthy  cities,  worthy  schools. 
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musemna  and  colleges ;  l)ut  to  exercise  the  influence  tliey  might, 
ibey  mast  enter  more  than  they  do  into  local  scir-governmcut.  They 
mmt  become  more  often  members  of  their  school  boards  and  health 
committees,  of  town  councils  and  muoicipaL  bodies. 

The   town   in   which   ve  meet  aSbrds  us    a    noble    example    of 

what  may  be  tione   by  the  common  eHorts  of  ail  citizens.      Here, 

then,    is    a    future    with    a    noble    held    for    the    workman  ^tbe 

unhition  to  take  his  port  iu   the   government    of  his   on-u  towo  or 

pnmh.     Parliamentary  qucstrous    of  immediate  and  special  concern 

to  him  arc  happily  growing  feircr  liy  virtue    of  the   very  success  of 

kis  own  efforts.     And  crcii  if   Parliament  is  sIomt  to  put  the  finishinj; 

touch  on   all   the  measures  of    protection    which   the  trades  have 

uked,  wc  have  all  confidence  in  the   powr>r   that   made  Unionism  a 

great  force  in  the  country  to  ctlcct  the  end    even   without    an  Act. 

Miwy  of  the  recent  Acts  liavc  been  but  the  Parliamcnt:uy  sancttou 

giYCD  to  customs  already   enforced  by  the  moral  stroigtli  of  the 

I'nicpM.  That  strength  was  self-help,  or  rather,  mutual  help.   Mutual 

bdp— a   nobler  tiling    than  self- help— made  the   Unions,      It   has 

utbled  them  to  win  results  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  could  effect. 

And  by  mutual  help  in  the  end   these   great   issues    between  capital 

uul  labour  will  be  all  i>:)lvcd  at  liuit. 

Frederic  IIabrison. 
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This  fraternal  union  -was  as  like  as  ciroumstaiiccs  would  permit  to 
the  apostolic  pattern.  The  Rrothcrs,  obtained  a  simple  livelihood, 
partly  by  manual  labour,  partly  by  friendly  gifts,  but  they  never 
begged.  What  they  thus  obtained  or  possessed  was  held  in  common. 
Their  brother-houses  and  schools  were  soon  found  in  most  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Nctlicrlands.  In  that  of  Zwollc  lived  the  venerated 
^author  of  "The  Imitation/'  whose  long  life  was  spent  in  quiet  work 
as  a  Brother  of  the  ODraraon  Lot. 

Besides  teachiiig  thctr  children  the  Brothers  laboured  incenaatly 
to  eulightcu  the  people  hy  xhort  sermons.  Each  city  had  its  preacher. 
Giesebert  Don  of  Amsterdam  is  oicutioucd  by  Thoma-i  &  Kcmpis  ia 
connection  with  Gerhard  and  Florcutius,  the  founders  of  the  Society, 
and  he  duiibtlc&s  preached  oa  the  s&mu  theme  as  his  companions. 
"VVbat  that  theme  was  wc  can  have  uo  doubt  when  wo  Icaru  that  the 
i^orant  of  tho^e  days  spoke  of  "Jesus"  as"the  God  of  the  Beguines." 
Kuysbroek  is  described  as  "  mystical  but  practical/'  such  were  his 
disciples  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  the  life  of  John  ^Vessel,  a  disciple  of  Thomas  i  Kempis,  wc . 
Bee  how  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Lot  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Heformation ;  but  what  manifests  that  fact  still  more  is  that  nowhere, 
not  even  in  Germany  it^^clf,  did  that  movement  receive  a  better 
'welcome  than  among  the  people  whose  minds  these  Brothcra  liad 
ibrmed.  The  Reformation  made  its  way  at  once  thron<;hout  the 
KethcrlaiuU,  aud  it  was  the  Dutch  nhu  itui&t  fre{]ucuLly  recruited 
its  adrancnl  guards  aud  forlorn  hopca 

u. 

Before  the  twelfth  century,  Amsterdam  has  no  history.  Bat 
during  that  period,  as  welt  as  in  the  previous  century,  a  series  of 
irruptions  of  the  >*orth  Sea  turiie{l  Lake  Flcvo  into  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
The  treasures  of  the  oeean  were  thus  opened  up  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  of  Amstelrcdam.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  "  Amsterdam 
was  built  on  ihc  backbone  of  a  herring." 

Nature  and  Man — -blind,  cruel,  greedy — these  were  the  twin  foes 
vitK  which  the  Xcthcrlandcrs  bad  to  fight.  As  the  ancient  people 
they  so  much  resemble,  they  were  "  burnt  with  fire,  but  not 
consumed." 

From  the  obscure  background  of  medinval  history  wc  behold 

emerge,  like  tht-  |>lianta»ms  of  half-fiuishcd  dreams,  sccnen  in  which  a 

portion  is  photographed  more  nvidty  than   anj^thing  wc   sec   when 

.awake,  but  of  which  wc  know  not  the  beginning,  and  which  ends  as 

abruptly  as  it  began. 

Ihos,  in  I'ioS,  the  Amstcrdammrrs  appear,  making  common  cause 
witb  the  people  of  Kemmcrland,  Fricslatul  and  Watcrlaiid,  who  had 
risen  against  iheir  nobles,  dcclanng  that  they  would  e:cpet  tlicm  from 
the  country  aud  raze  their  castle?.     The  Lord  of  Amstel  cotisent^ 
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lead  his  people  against  Utrecht,  where  the  rerolution  is  accompliBhpd. 
Bui  they  arc  defeated  in  besieging  Haarlem,  aod  the  iasurroctiou 
seems  to  collapse. 

Next  coniM  a  story  of  turbulence  and  bloodshed.  The  murder  of 
Count  Floris  V.  is  a  favourite  subject  of  the  Dutch  drama.  In  this 
disloyal  deed,  Oysbrccht,  lord  of  ihc  Amstel,  plays  a  Icailiog  part, 
and  as  a  result  loses  his  rights  over  Amsterdam,  which  rcvcrte<l  to 
the  Counts  of  Ilollnnil. 

This  family,  "hard-fighting,  hard-drinltiny,  crusading,  freeboot- 
ing,"  were  Tcry  popwlar,  and  under  their  BCgis  Amsterdam  developed 
it«  nauiiicipnl  liberties,  and  grew  slowly  in  wealth  and  importance. 
Bat  the  male  Itnc  dying  out,  there  came  a  time  of  civil  commotion, 
the  coutcudiDit  pnrties  taking  the  quaint  titles  of  KabbeljawH  and 
Hoeks.  The  Kabbfljaws,  or  cod-fish,  were  the  people;  the  Heck*,  or 
hooks,  the  nobles,  who  caught  the  people  and  used  them  to 
their  own  advantage.  Amsterdam  appears  to  have  sided  with  the 
Kabbcljaws. 

This  struggle  went  on  for  a  hundred  year^  and  we  may  measure 
the  sadness  of  heart  it  produced  by  thu  fact  that  it  was  during  the 
latter  part  of  its  continuance — the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century — that  most  of  the  cloistral  establishments  of  Amsterdam 
were  fouudud.  But  in  tlie  midst  of  the  misery  brought  about  by 
this  ci%'il  strife  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Lot,  in  harmony  with 
all  the  traditions  of  Nctherlnud  religion,  were  teaching  the  people, 
and  Retting  before  them  the  example  of  a  life  founded  ou  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

No  one,  nut  even  those  who  sufTer  most,  ever  rightly  estimates 
the  discontent  which  exists  in  any  society  founded  upon  injustice. 
Luther  himself,  though  hy  birth  a  rnnn  of  the  people,  hiid  nu  COD- 
ccptiun  uf  its  extent  iu  lijs  own  (icrmany.  Thus  notwithstanding 
the  rout  of  the  iH?asantry  at  Frankcnlijiuscn,  the  Anshsptist  move- 
ment went  on  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  ahovc  all  in 
the  Netlierlands.  Jan  Trypraaclier,  its  lender  in  the  Netherlands^ 
in  1530,  had  a  great  following  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  there  arrested, 
sent  to  the  Hague,  nnd  beheaded.  After  him  nroHC  Jan  Mathyscn, 
who  appointed  twelve  mis.-ji<jnaries,  all  uf  nliom  appear  from  their 
names  to  have  been  Dutchmen. 

The  social  war  broke  out  in  Amsterdam  the  same  year  that  it  did 
in  Munatcr.  Finding  public  opinion  in  his  favour,  its  leader,  Van 
Geclcn  determined  to  seize  the  oily.  All  was  kept  quiet  until  the 
very  evening  designed  for  the  attempt,  when  the  attention  of  the 
magistrates  was  called  to  three  small  pieces  of  artillery  placed  so  as 
to  command  the  windows  of  the  Cuildhalt.  While  hesitating  what 
to  do,  the  Anabaptitits  appeared,  forty  strong,  and  the  ningistnitcs 
only  saved  themselves  by  r^jiid  lliglit.  The  signal  for  the  gener«i 
uprixing  was  to  be  the  tolling  of  the  Guildhall  bell,  but  the  loiur- 
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^enta  being  unable  to  find  tlie  ropoj  this  hitch  in  the  programme 
eoaurefl  the  ruin  of  the  revolt.  A  drunkca  Schout's  officer  bad 
UDwitttnglr  bitldeu  it  among  the  stouls.  Thus  the  night  passed 
away  without  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people,  giving  the 
magistrates  time  to  arrange  their  pinna.  Nottvithstanding  this,  the 
insurgents  at  first  carried  everything  Ijeforc  them,  but  they  vere  at 
last  surrounded,  and  driven  off  the  Dam  into  the  Guildhall.  Here 
they  fought  desperately,  but  their  leadera  being  killed,  they  were 
finally  overpowered.  The  prisoners  were  put  to  death  with  revolting 
barbarity  ;  while  yet  liviog  their  hearts  were  cut  out  and  thrown 
in  tbeir  faces,  their  bodies  quartered  and  hung  on  the  town  gates, 
and  their  heads  placed  on  stakes. 

This  episode  shows  clearly  that  there  was  a  widespread  discontent 
throughout  the  city.  Araatcrdam  was  governed  by  a  Senate  of 
thirty-six  hur^licrs.  Each  senator  cnjuycd  his  posititm  fur  life, 
originally  by  election  of  the  freemen  of  the  city ;  but  from  the  aix- 
tccntb  century  the  vacancies  were  filled  up  by  the  Senate  itself  or 
by  some  authority  for  the  time  being  more  powerful.  Thus  the 
GoTcmmcnt  of  Amsterdam  was  a  close  oligarchy.  Had  it  continued 
oa  it  was  up  to  the  end  of  the  war  of  independence — Catholic — it 
would  iu  all  prnhabilily  have  ri^■aIlcd  that  of  Venice,  in  a  rule  of 
mystery  and  terror.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  objects  iu 
Amsterdam  was  the  Herring- packers*  Tower.  Here  penions  su«|wcted 
of  heresy  were  couBued,  aud  given  short  shrift,  being  thrown  out 
at  eight,  tied  hands  and  feet,  into  the  V. 

It  was  owing  to  the  orthodox  chnracter  of  the  magi«tracy  that 
Amsterdam  esca[>ed  almost  scot-free  during  the  War  of  ludepeudcnce, 
being  permitted  to  purchase  immunity  from  a  Spanish  garrison  by 
payment  of  200,000  guilders.  Every  effort  to  induce  the  city 
to  join  the  patriots  failed,  and  when  at  last  the  magistrates  began 
to  treat,  they  offered  terms  sueh  as  would  ba%'e  enabled  them  as 
St  Aldegonde  puts  it,  "to  goveru  the  governor."  In  llie  end 
the  pslriuts  were  obliged  tu  agree  to  an  arraugcmeut  by  which  the 
exeroise  of  the  Catholic  religiou  was  aloue  permitted  within  the 
city. 

No  sooueij  however,  was  the  Govcrumcut  of  Amsterdam  cut  off 
from  its  own  party  tbau  a  popular  rising  took  place,  aud  a 
revolution  was  apparently  acconipU»hed  by  one  resolute  man  and 
four  coufcdcratCB.  So  iu  accord,  however,  were  the  conspirators 
with  the  public  sentiment  that  at  the  signal  of  the  raising  of  a  hat, 
the  Dam  was  filled  with  people  fcnllowiug  a  sailur  with  a  ilag,  who 
ciicd,  "vVIl  ye  who  love  the  I'riuec  of  Oiauge,  take  heart  and 
IblluT  me."  After  this  the  Catholic  religion  was  itself  proacribedf 
and  Amsterdam  became  not  only  IVutestaut,  but  Protestant  of  au 
ultra  type.     These   facta  make   it  evideut  that   the  Amsterdam  of 
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the  sixteenth  ccnturr  contained  a  population  mostly  Protestuit,  and 
Urgcly  jVnabaptist,  with  a  ruling  class  thoroufthlj  Catholic. 

Before  the  great  "War  of  Independence  commenced,  we  bear  much 
of  Auabaptism.  1  believe  it  to  be  the  aei^ret  sonzce  of  the  pertinacity 
with  which  the  North  HollanderB  struggled,  and  certain  it  ta  that 
even  at  the  close  of  the  war  it  waa  strong  enough  to  frighten  a 
man  like  St.  Aldcgonde  into  trying  to  prevent  all  who  prDfe*»cd 
its  tenets  from  exercising  their  rights  as  citizens.  i3ut  it  is  evident 
that  during  tbc  war  its  place  in  popular  aflectiou  had  given  way 
to  Calvinism. 

No  war  since  the  Christian  era  ever  stirred  up  the  devil  latent  in 
human  nature  aa  this  did.  The  cruelty  practised  by  Philip  II.  and 
his  myrmidona  ia  so  horrible,  tliat  the  mind  refuses  to  reflect  npon 
it.  Fairly  to  jurlgc  the  epoch,  one  should  look  at  the  old  engravings 
executed  while  tlicse  hellish  deeds  were  fresh  in  uien'a  minds.  Thia 
dark  background  of  horror  is  the  real  parcut  of  Calvinism.  It  was 
in  the  lurid  glare  of  tlic  fluiucs  in  the  Place  Maubert  that  Calnuism 
arose,  coudcmning  a  vorld  tliat  thus  treated  its  saints  to  an  eternal 
turmcut  of  which  their  fiery  tortures  were  but  a  faint  image. 


1 


HI. 


;mal      j 


A  legend  of  Amsterdam  tells  of  a  merchant  who  came  to  the  city, 
but  do  what  ho  would  he  could  not  make  himaelf  liked.  One  eveiung, 
as  he  Bat  momlity  alone,  a  stranger  claimed  hia  hospitality,  a  gcntlo- 
man  of  Spanish  complexion,  with  a  very  fascinating  eye.  He  accmetl 
to  know  all  tlio  merchant's  secrcta,  and  promised  him  that  if  ho 
would  agree  to  hia  terms,  human  sympathy  with  all  the  joya  of  liCs 
should  be  his.  Ho  then  retired,  leaving  in  the  merchant's  hands  & 
paper  which  he  was  to  sign,  and  furwanl  to  a  certain  place  the  nett^H 
morning.  The  merchant  soon  found  that  his  visitor  was  no  otbef^H 
thau  Satan  himself.  However,  he  took  the  night  to  consider,  and  by 
mnrning  had  determined  to  accept  the  offer.  But  a  very  short  while 
elapsed,  and  the  merchant  was  happily  married  to  the  lady  he  had 
previously  aought  in  vain ;  in  a  few  years  his  table  was  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  family,  wealth  and  honour  poured  in  upon  him.  and 
he  was  welcomed  wherever  he  went. 

Tlic  temptation  which  this  legend  seta  forth  aa  oecurnng  to  « 
merclumt  at  Amsterdam,  was  really  that  to  which  the  city  itself  auc- 
oumbed.  Coldly  looked  upon  aa  one  who  was  a  eomparatire  stranger 
in  the  new  Republic,  but  who  yet  sought  a  chief  share  in  its  gains, 
Amatcnlam  would  have  probably  been  more  isolated  still  had  ahe 
followed  tbc  highest  aspirations  of  her  people,  and  been  true  to 
her  calling  as  the  Groofe  Cods  Huisland.  Instead  of  that,  she 
listened  to  the  great  Seducer^  and  received  a  full  but  temporary 
reward. 
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She  at  once  took  the  lead  in  the  use  the  ralinv  classes  of  the 
Ignited  ProTinces  proposed  to  make  of  the  great  position  which  the 
faith^  the  conragc,  and  the  awful  sacrifice  of  the  people  had  obtained 
for  them.  They  had  no  higher  ambition  than  to  become  the  sue- 
oenon  in  the  abominable  traffic  of  their  ancient  masters,  and  to  get 
pcMKSsion  of  itj  profits.  All  combined  to  feed  this  low  ambition, 
and  to  Tender  it  auccessful. 

Portugal  lost  its  independence,  and  shared  the  gloomy  fate  of 
Spain  to  which  it  was  annexed.  One  of  the  first  results  was  the 
uriral  in  Amsterdam  of  a  colony  of  Portuguese  Jews  (1593),  rich  in 
commercial  traditions,  wealth,  and  energy.  Next,  the  continual 
persecution  of  the  llugucnota  drove  numbers  of  the  most  ititcUi^cnt 
and  most  wealthy  among  the  middle  classes  of  France  to  take  shelter 
nnder  the  ne^is  of  a  Republic  professing  their  faith,  and  welcoming 
forcignera  with  open  arms.  It  was  the  same  with  tlic  many  Covenanters 
and  Puritans  who  under  the  Stuarts  made  Amsterdam  their  city  of 
xiAige.  Another  circumstance  that  added  vastly  to  its  wealth  and 
importance  was  the  final  defeat  and  ruin  of  the  patriotic  cause  in 
Antwerp.  In  the  disastcre  that  attended  the  defence  of  that  city, 
tiie  rulers  of  Amsterdam  were  strongly  suspected  of  preventing  the 
Dntcb  fleet  from  properly  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  Governor, 
Ibmix,  of  St.  Aldegoude.  When  the  end  came,  many  of  its  traders, 
and  even  its  literary  men,  fled  to  Amsterdam. 

The  population,  in  fact,  incrca.scd  sa  fast  that  strangers  arriving 
were  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  cnrirons  in  hnts  and 
other  temporary  erections,  while  new  street*  were  laid  out  and  house* 
hailt.  Land  iu  the  city  rose  to  a  preposterous  value :  as  much  as  a 
man's  foot  would  cover  was  said  to  be  worth  a  ducat  of  gold.  Iu. 
1618  the  population  was  estimated  at  300,000. 

Each  city  in  the  United  Provinces  had  ita  particular  branch  of 
trade.  The  great  fisheries  of  the  German  Ocean  were,  of  course, 
common  to  all  the  niaritime  towns  and  villages,  but  Amsterdam  hud 
the  lion's  share.  The  Dutch  herring  fishery  at  its  zenilL  employed 
about  6,400  vessels  and  112,000  seamen:  809  of  these  vcskcIs 
UoDged  to  Amsterdam,  where  an  immense  trade  was  done  iu  salting 
aad  packing  herrings. 

A  thoasand  vessels  were  employed  in  the  Baltic  trade  in  timber 
tad  grain,  and  iVmsterdam  in  a  short  time  became  the  granary  of 
the  -world.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  "  Obscr^'atious  louchieg 
IVade  and  Commerce  with  the  Hollander,"  sjiys :  "Amsterdam  is 
Deter  without  700,000  (juarters  of  corn,  none  of  it  the  growth  of 
Holland ;  a  dearth  of  only  one  year  in  any  other  part  of  Europo 
earichc*  Holland  for  seven  years." 

In  10O2  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  formed,  Amboyua 
and  the  Moluccas  were  wrested  from  the  Spaniards,  and  in  a  short 
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time  the  Dutch  had  factones  and  fortiRcatioDS  from  the  Tigris  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  along  the  coasts  and  islands  of  India,  as  far  as  Japaa. 
Alliances  were  furmod  with  several  Indian  princes  oq  the  coast  of 
CeyloB>  and  thcjr  were  themselves  masters  in  various  districts  of 
Malabar  and  Caromatidel,  and  of  great  part  of  the  island  of  Java. 
t^e  V'cst  India  Cuinpany  was  cstablislied  in  1G21.  la  fifteen  years 
the  Dutch  had  conquered  the  {greater  part  of  Brazil  and  had  fitted  out 
800  trading  and  var  sliipn  at  the  e\pcnsc  of  ninety  millions  of  ftonns, 
wliich  immense  ouUuy  ihcy  had  recouped  hy  the  capture  of  513 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships. 

These  trades  were  the  peculiar  monopoly  of  Amsterdam,  hut  she 
was  also  greatly  ad%'atita^ed  by  the  general  pruspenty  of  tiic  whole 
province  of  Holland.  On  its  pastures  grazed  innumerable  herds 
fine  cattle;  a  Dutch  ox  would  often  weigh  moro  thau  2,000  lbs. 
and  I)ut<:h  cows  were  known  to  produce  two  or  three  calrea  at  ft; 
time,  Dutch  sheep  four  or  five  lambs.  Butter,  cheesy  and  salt 
provisions  were  ex|H)rted  to  an  incredible  amount. 

The   manufactures   were   equally   famous.     Dutch    linen   wo^ 
highly  esteemed  that  Holland  gave  its  name  to  the  fabric 

Supported  further  by  the  finest  navy  in  the  world — for  it  is 
mated  that  in  the  seventeenth  ccuturj-  half  the  shipping  of  Kurope 
belonged  to  the  Dutch — Amsterdam,  with  its  correspondents  every- 
where, quirkly  ohtainrd  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world. 

To  render  the  working  of  tlii*  great  commerce  more  facile,  the 
Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  in  IG09.  In  a  short  time  the 
whole  world  went  to  Amsterdam  to  borrow. 

Speculative  trade,  it  has  been  said,  almost  seems  to  hare  bcc 
born  at  Amsterdam.  Let  the  scarcity  of  grain  be  what  it  might 
any  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  men  could  always  find  plcn 
in  Amsterdam  ;  whatc»cr  their  wants,  they  could  always  supply  lUe 
in  Amsterdsm.     Its  streets  were  like  n  perpetual  fair. 

An  Italian  describes  the  city  in  1018  as  tlic  very  image  of  Venice" 
in  its  prime.      It  spread  out  fan-shaped.,  its  base  line  on  the  Y  bei 
a  long  scries  of  quays  and  docks,  backed  by  tall  warehouses  of  w 
little  could  1)C  seen  but  an  occaMonal  gabic-roof,  so  hidden  were 
by  groves  of  masts  (which  towanis  the  centre  thickeued  into  a  for«st 
hy  large  sails  and  a  complete  jungle  of  huge  craueK  and  drawbrid 
High  abo^e  the  city  rose  numerous  quaiut   steeples   and  yet   mi 
ancient  towers,  and  Amsterdam's  Italian  prototype  could  never  have 
presented  a  more   bcvitchir.g  picture   than   when   on  one  of  thme 
marvellous  nights,  not  iiitrequeut  in    Holland,    the    moou  lit   up  the 
scene  with  a  light  whiter,  purer  thuu   that   of  electricity,   and  of  a 
living  beauiy  the   xtry  reverse   of   electricity's   ghastly    glare.     Tbi 
black  hulls,  ma^ts,  ri|:giiig  and  cordage  stood  out  vividly  ai^  in  a  pbotu 
*Jie  beaci^us  cast    their  ruddy  glare   into    the  valcrs^  acd 
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mitlnight  the  carilton  floated  over  the  citjr,  followed  by  the  striking 
of  iimtiinerable  clocks. 

Morning  broke.and  with  the  ilawn  begaa  another  day's  whirl  and  fi-et 
of  busincM.  Men.  -n-omeii,  children — of  all  lauds,  nations  and  tongues 
^were  iu  full  activity.  Tho  shipwrights'  hammers^  the  creaking  of  the 
cranes,  the  seamen's  oaths,  the  squabbles  cf  the  market-place,  the 
gabbling  in  the  schools,  the  clatter  of  the  sleighs,  the  chaffering, 
badgering,  bnllying,  the  slaro-driviug  going  on  without  a  moment's 
cewation  upon  all  the  quays,  in  every  warehouse  and  from  ercry 
street,  proclaimetl  Amsterdam  the  Mart  of  the  World,  the  centre  of 
it*  business. 

The  bead  of  the  Damrak,  a  short  roadstead  formed  by  the  moutb 
of  the  Amstel,  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  which  recalled  the  Rialto. 
Here  a  crowd  of  men,  the  most  varied  iu  nationality  and  tradition, 
were  all  one  in  their  worship  of  the  presiding  genius  of  the  city. 
The  bridge  stood  in  front  of  its  temple.  The  Exchange  was  the 
true  centre  of  the  religion  of  Amsterdam.  Hard  by  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  subsidiary  forces  in  the  life  of  the  city — Politics 
uid  Calvinistic  Christianity. 

The  Stadtbuis,  on  eoormous  structure,  of  which  the  forest  of  piles 
neceaaary  for  it«  foundation  had  cost  £IOO,<XX)  sterling,  possessed  an 
interior  almost  encased  in  marble— floors,  walls,  pillar^!,  and  ceilings. 
Versailles  cost  £800,000,  tlic  Escnrlal  ^£1,000,000,  St.  Paul's 
XlfGOO,000;  but  the  burgher  govemracnt  of  Amsterdam  spent 
£3,000,000  OD  the  shrine  uf  their  politics,  making  it  the  fit  emblem 
of  their  policy — hani,  supcrBcial,  and  stupidly  wasteful.  In  its- 
vaults  were  the  treasures  of  their  famous  brink,  to  all  appearance 
an  infinite  hoanl  of  wealth — gold  and  silver  iu  bars,  plate  and  bags 
of  specie  innumerable. 

The  treasure -house  of  Europe,  it  was  the  reservoir  into  which 
Gdl  the  many  golden  streams  vhich  came  pouring  in  from  every 
ipnarter  of  the  globe. 

This  wealth  gave  an  enormous  impetus  to  such  arts  as  the   tradi- 

t/ons  and  peculiar  temperament  of  the  Hollanders  most  encouraged. 

pTvjfonndly  religious,  the  soul  of  the   Netherlands  people   had  from 

rei7  early  times  found  csprcssionin  poetry  and  painting.    Amsterdam 

the  centre  of  literary  life  before  the  war,  its  inhabitants  culti- 

*dng  their  poetic  gifts  in   their  famous   Guild   of  the  Eglantine. 

A.f>cr  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  its  Guilds  of  the  Sweet-brier  and  the  Pig- 

-tr^e  emigrated  to  the  northern  city. 

P         From  the  fostering  care  of  thc^c  Guilds  came  a  succession  of  poets 
and  dramatists,  touched   with   the    humour    and   sweelneaa   of  our 

IKlixabethan  school.  Visacbcr  and  his  two  daughters,  Ilooft^ 
Brcdcroo,  Vondcl  and  Huygcns,  are  among  the  chief  names  of  the 
great    Amsterdam     school     of    the    seventeenth    century.      The 
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Kalverstraat  wbs  the  Paternoster  Row  of  old  Amsterdam,  and  the 
especial  hdnnt  of  its  cn^aven.  Cats,  vho  better  perhaps  than  any 
other  Dutch  writer  represents  the  homely  wit  and  proterbial  philo- 
sophj  characteristic  of  the  Ontch  middle  cla^s,  did  not  belong  to 
Amsterdam.  But  in  the  quaint  designs  on  the  houac*fronta,  often 
punning  reprcscntationa  of  the  owner's  name  or  trade,  in  the  moral 
sayings  and  wise  i^aws  written  on  the  entabtnttircsj  might  be  seen  the 
genius  of  Cats,  and  of  a  religion  which  had  fallen  from  the  enthnaiastic 
faith  of  David's  Psalma  to  the  didactic  philosophy  of  the  Frorcrbs 
of  Solomon. 

The  free  multiform  life  of  Amsterdam,  full  of  colour  and  poetry, 
had  many  attractions  for  painters.  Hither  Rembrandt  came,  in 
1630,  and  fixed  himself  near  the  Jewa'  Qnarter.  Here  were  heaped 
treasures  which  had  adorned  the  CIcopatras  and  the  TtfeneJinas 
of  the  ancient  world,  the  spoils  which  Crusaders  had  carried 
Lome  from  Syria,  and  the  Venetians  from  Constantinople,  together 
with  all  kinds  of  strange  and  curious  things  which  the  bold  seamen 
of  Holland  had  brought  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Here 
too  were  men  who  had  carefully  hoarded  the  intellectual  6otsam  and 
jetsam  of  a  dead  past :  reverend  rabbia^wrinklcd,  furrowed,  ghastly 
— in  whom  the  hereditary  acquisitiveness  had  taken  the  most  intere«t- 
iug  of  all  ita  forma. 

It  was  iu  tbeau  jMiJmy  days  that  a  family  of  Portuguese  Jews  gave 
the  world  a  child  who  wan  to  bn  the  leader  in  a  revolution  more 
radical  than  either  that  of  Luthur  or  cvcu  Munser.  Spinoxa  was 
bom  in.  Amsterdam  iu  XGI&'Z. 

Nowhere  has  the  Jew  futind  such  consideration  as  iu  Amsterdam.  If 
spiritual  aflinities  could  prove  consanguiDity,  the  people  of  Amsterdam 
might  claim  to  be  one  of  the  lost  tribes.  Nowhere  was  the  letter  of  the 
Dccalojpic  more  generally  obeyed ;  nowhere  was  the  higher  teaching 
of  the  JVIosaic  law  better  carried  out :  care  for  the  orphan  and  the 
widowj  provision  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger.  Tlierc  were  twelve 
great  hospitals  or  benevolent  institutions  in  Amsterdam.  There 
were  orphanages  for  boys  and  for  girlsj  retreata  for  old  men  and  old 
-women,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  for  lunatics,  for  lepers,  and  one  where 
poor  travellers  conid  he  lodged  and  entertained  for  three  nigbta. 
For  the  unmly  of  either  aex,  there  were  two  separate  prisons  cou^ 
ducted  in  a  severe  but  parental  manner. 

But  amidst  all  this  prosperity,  all  this  culture,  all  this  drilling  in 
the  mlcs  of  frugality,  the  most  striking  fact  in  this  great  comm 
society  is  its  ever-increasiDg  Paujierism. 

Strongly   endowed   with    the   parental    instinct,   the  Amaterd. 
burghers  thought  not  of  such  cruelty  as  the  brcaking-up  of  a  famiJj 
because  its  head  had  fallen  into  poverty;  so  they  created,  in  lG10,aa 
institution  which  they  called   '*  Tlic  House  of  the  Poor  Familiea." 
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To  enter  it  a  family  must  have  resided  six  years  ia  Amsterdam ;  aud 
to  prevent  fraud  it  vas  required  to  produce  scrcral  witnesses  to  the 
fact.  Notwithatandiu^  all  thcao  ditficultios,  the  ohl  side  of  thia 
establishment  contained  900 families,  aud  the  new,  l.GOO;  altogether 
they  numbered  no  less  than  10,000  persons.  All  round  the  gardcu 
was  a  gallery  where  a  wockly  distribution  of  rietuaU  vos  made  to 
tbc  poor. 

la  addition  to  this  great  poor-houso  were  two  others — houses  for 
the  rabble — built  respectively  in  16.39  and  1619.  Here  were  dis- 
tributed every  -week  during  winter,  irrespective  of  race  or  faith,  bread, 
butter  and  cheese.  Altogether  the  sum  spent  in  these  three  articles 
amounted  to  600,000  guilders  per  annum. 

The  old  writer  (1675)  who  gives  this  account  of  the  house  for  poor 
families,  says  "  the  numbers  in  it  at  present  cannot  be  told,  seeing  the 
city  is  increased  nearly  one-half;"  but  if  the  numbers  he  states  as  there 
in  16IC  arc  compared  with  the  population  of  Amsterdam  in  1618,  we 
find  that  one  in  every  thirty  persons  in  Amsterdam  was  a  pauper  of 
selected  respectability.  But  outside  this  class  was  another  which  could 
not  satisfy  inquiry — a  class  dear  to  Rembrandt,  who  was  one  of  thcvcry 
few  persons,  perhaps  the  only  one,  who  saw  this  Amsterdam  society 
tbrough  and  through,  and  fouud  it  pharisaical  and  thoroughly  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  ragged,  wretched,  miserable  class, 
to  whom  Kombraudt  devoted  mure  of  his  work  thau  to  any  other, 
cannot  be  deemed  to  have  been  less  thau  four  or  five  times  as  nume- 
rous as  the  respectable  poor. 

If  this  be  a  fair  computation,  theu  it  would  follow  that,  at  the 
very  time  Amsterdam  was  making  its  most  rapid  strides  iu  prosperity, 
at  least  one-sixth  of  its  iuhabitauts  were  in  a  state  of  pauperism,  and 
this  we  kuow  means  also  a  still  wider  circle  of  families  ou  the  brink 
of  poverty  aud  living  iu  daily  dread  of  being  swallowed  into  its  vortex. 
Another  proof  of  the  poverty  of  the  masses  iu  Amsterdam,  was  the 
existeace  of  a  great  civic  pawusliop — De  Lombert.  Here  the  poor 
could  obtain  loans,  not  only  on  their  garments,  but  upon  plate  aud 
other  household  goods,  and  even  ou  merchandise. 

In  the  marvellously  Bnished  interiors  of  Gerard  Dou  we  see  the 
ease,  the  comfort,  the  wealth  in  which  the  few  lived  who  drew  the 
prizes  iu  this  great  commercial  lottery.  In  the  bust  sense  their 
homes  were  respectable.  Luxury  is  tbere^  but  it  is  restrained, 
reasonable,  unostentatious.  They  have  all  that  heart  could  wish^ 
and  if  there  is  any  desire^  the  means  are  tbere  to  obtain  its  gratid- 
tttlon.  Aud  nothing  proves  how  sweet  this  life  was  to  those  who 
enjoyed  it  as  the  fact  that  so  many  masters  found  it  to  their  profit 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Dou.     On  the  other  hand,  liembraudt — who 

E painted  the  poor  as  they  really  were,  sad-eyed  and  dirty,  sufferers 
«Ten  when  truculent- looking  and  sullen — had  do  followers.    The  rich 
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aurronndiug  priuccs  to  cater  into  league  with  tlicm  to  destroy  their 
subjects'  property.  At  one  time  they  gained  the  exclusive  command 
of  the  pepper  trade.  Fepper-vras  immediately  raised  to  eight  shilliaffs 
a  pouud,  100  percent,  higher  than  the  Portuguese  prices.  It  is  anp- 
posed  that  they  made  a  profit  of  3,800  per  cent,  on  this  article  nlooc. 
English  settlers  did  aot  scruple  to  declare  that  in  1GS3  the  Dutch 
authorities  at  AmUoyna,  in  their  terror  lest  foreign  intrigue  should 
ouat  them  out  of  the  next  tticy  were  robbing,  practised  tortures 
worthy  of  Philip  II.  and  Aha. 

To  prevent  any  criticism  from  the  jealousy  of  the  other  Butch 
ports,  the  East  India  Cumpauy  distributed  their  stock  among  the 
principal  towns  of  the  United.  Provinces,  in  each  of  which  was  a 
handsomely  paid  board  of  directors,  possessing  a  siiare  of  the 
patronage  proportioned  to  the  stock  they  held.  Amsterdam  kept  the 
supreme  direction,  for  out  of  these  subordinate  chambers. a  board  of 
seventeen  directors  was  chosen,  who  met  for  six  ycai'a  at  Amsterdam 
and  two  at  Middleburgh.  Thus  all  the  leading  capitalists  in  Holland 
were  directly  concerned  in  the  Company's  affairs. 

Instead  of  enriching  their  own  country  and  the  Asiatic  world 
by  openiug  up  a  great  Oriental  trade,  the  Dutch  £ast  India  Company 
thought  only  of  getting  the  highest  possible  prices  by  the  eicUtsion 
of  all  competition.  Their  immense  warehouses  at  Amsterdam,  their 
imposing  name,  and  the  mystery  ever  attached  to  the  East,  led  to  an 
exonerated  idea  of  ilicir  im|iortaucc.  They  worked  a  trade  that 
could  easily  have  employed  HCvernl  millions  with  a  capital  of 
£642,000.  In  their  must  pra«;>croua  days,  from  1(JU-1730,  the 
number  of  their  ships  arriving  from  ludia  in  the  course  of  the  year 
did  not  average  more  than  fuurteen. 

This  stylo  of  doing  trade  cJiplains  the  cxcowivcly  hea*7  dues  that 
the  Amsterdimi  authorities  imposed  on  evi-ry  article  of  traftie.  It  is 
asserted  that  many  things  paid  duty  three  or  four  times  over.  Bread 
was  taxed  when  the  com  came  from  the  mill,  and  again  when  the 
loaves  came  from  the  oven.  There  were  taxes  on  butter,  fish  and 
fruit,  while  the  duties  levied  on  meat,  salt,  beer,  wine  and  spirits 
were  is  high  as  100  per  cent.  Itents  paid  a  tax  of  25  per  cent.; 
in  fact,  there  was  scarcely  anything  that  escaped  taxation  except  that 
which  depleted  the  country  of  its  capital — the  speculations  of  its 
merchants  in  the  pubHc  funds  of  other  nations. 

For,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  the  way  luxation 
ato  np  profits,  the  Amsterdam  merchants  pnt  the  greater  part  of 
their  surplus  capital  into  foreign  stocks.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  of 
finding  an  advaiitagoons  return  for  money  in  Holland  was  so  great, 
that  its  capitalists  preferred  to  lend  vast  sums  of  money  to  indi- 
vidnala  in  foreign  countries,  both  regularly  as  loans  at  interest  and 
in  the  shape  of  goods  advancctl  at  long  credit. 
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The  result  of  such  an  order  of  tliiugs  becKino  more  aud  more 
mauifest :  the  ccmiuerce  which  eariched  the  fev,  ruioed  the  many. 
Tlic  cause  of  the  heavy  taxation  vas  the  neocssitr  of  maiutoiuiag 
a  great  iiuvv  to  protect  the  niuuopolies  of  the  Dutch  capitalists, 
and  to  pay  the  iutercst  of  the  cver-iucreasiiig  debt,  brought  about 
by  the  disastrous  wars  into  which  the  TInited  Provinces  were  forced 
by  the  jcaloufiy  and  cupidity  they  provoked  iti  their  neighbours. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  War  of  Independcucc,  Motley  tells  us  that  the 
debt  of  the  trnited  Provinces  was  funded  at  6  per  cent.,  its  interest 
amounting  to  200,000  florins.  The  whole  debt  may  be  calculated  at 
a  round  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  Horina.  Now  in  1877  it  had 
Tcocbcd  to  about  nine  hundred  inillioT)<i  of  ftorina.  Thus,  while  the 
population  had  remained  stationary,  the  National  Debt  had  in  two 
centuriea  and  three -quarters  increased  to  nearly  three  hundred 
times  ita  original  size. 

Ktigland  and  France  began  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sorcn- 
tceuth  century  to  try  and  get  poMeuion  of  the  Dutch  trade.     In 
IGiil  the  Kngliith    Parliament   passed   a  Navigation  Act,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  exclude  the  Dutch  from  the  carrying  trade  of  ihi^ 
country;   and  in  16&1  the    French  Government  promulgated  tl^j^^^^ 
tariff  arranged  by  Colbert,  a  main  purpose  being  to  promote  ^"^^vv 
commerce  by  harassing  that  of  the  L'nited  Froviucec.  ^ 

Not  content    with   doing    it    this    harm,    Louis   XIV.   io  1^^ 
invaded  Holland.     A  great  drought  favoured   his  cuterpriae,  bo  ^^^ 
the    I'"rench  armies   easily  forded   the   rivers,   and   the  Dutch    ^,^^. 
capitulatcil  without   a   blow.     As  Sir  William  Temple  says,  V^***** 
curious  little  book,  *'  Observations  on   the    United  Provinces,    "v        "** 
"  in  all  sieges  the  hearts  of  Men  defend  the  Walla,  aud  not  tlv^^ 
the  Men."  ^^••l* 

That  tlic  Dutch  people  had  not  lost  their  ancient   jiatric;^^. 


Xhc 


^W^'^^" 


Boon  manifest,  for  when  I^uis  XIV.,  ini«lc(l  by  tlie  ^i 
triumph,  demanded  outrageous  terms,  the  people  rose,  tooV^ 
out  of  the  hands  of  oligarchical  factions  who  ruled  in 
General,  aud  virtually  made  the  Prince  of  Orange  ^ict^-t*^^  ^^te^. 
this  influence  Amsterdam  displayed  an  unwonted  herc^^^^''''  \iu(i« 
people  declared  that  rather  than  submit  to  the  Oc:^.^  ^^»  ^.tv^  Jj^j 
would  cut  the  dykes  and  lay  all  the  land  round  'trvJ^^'^'^^T  tber 
water.  ^^   City  under 

Ere  long,  however,  the  representatives    of    wea\tV- 
power,  and    the   old  liostilily    bctwceu   the    House      ^^^  *^^vii  (Atain 
the  Oovemmeut   of  Amsterdam    recommences.      i^  ^  ^^T^itgc  v^ 

Qtmoat  difficulty    that   the    Stadtholder,  aftcrwarda       '**'-i^'*,>*'  ^^  "^ 
GaKluid,  induced  it  to  couscut  to  his  projected  cffor*w  ^^J^"^^»»^'^^**i 
>h  Uberty  j  aud  when  he  was  obliged  to  reside  i    ^'^    "  ^  .^"^ 
ftdvantago  of  hia  absence  to  usurp  his  pTerog^tv   '^fe^  V       ^"^ 
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This  perpetual  sttru^le  between  the  Stadtbolders  and  the  Amsterdam 
oligarclij  in  one  of  the  pivots  of  Dutch  history ;  and  a  key  to  that 
of  Amsterdam  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  period  of 
the  Irench  itevulutioa,  the  common  people  of  Amsterdam  always 
tided  with  the  House  of  Orange. 

A    curious    example    of    the   jealousy   with    which    the    people 
regarded  the  acts  of  the  magistracy,  and  the  way  they  fretted  against 
it«  authority,  is  shown  iu  the  commotion  occasioned    in    1090   by 
the   passing   of  a   sumptuary  law  resttaining  the   magnificence  of 
fhneraU.       The  host  of   lugubrious   and  pompouy   pemonogcs,   the 
**  iuTiten/'   the  bearers,  the  torch-bearersj  who    got  their  liriog  out 
of  elaborate    funeral     rites,   stirred    up    the    populatiuu,   sprcailiug 
the  report  that    the    Gorerumeut   intended    to    oblige    every    ouc 
to   be  buried  in  a   plaiu  deal  coffin   without    a    bnuistplato,    and 
with  the  city  arms   sewed  upon   the  winding-sheet.     The  thought  of 
being  thus  put  nameless   into  the  gravc^  and  stamped   aa  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  arou!4cd  the   populace  to  a  state 
of  violent  indignation.     Menacing  {iro^ics^ioun  were  formed,  but  the 
soldiers    brought    out    to    disperse    them    bad    to  take    tlightj   and 
encouraged  by   their  victory  the  people  sacked  the  houses  of  those 
■who  were  believed  to  have  suggested  the  new  law.     The  rioters  were 
overcome,  and  their  ringleaders  Langcil  in  front  uf  the  Wcighhouse. 
1%i8  curious  episode  is  further  characteristic,  since  it  was  alleged  that 
tbi*    tumult  was  secretly  instigated   by  the   partisans  of  the   Stadt- 
liolder. 

The  French  itiTQbion  of  1072  was  to  the  commerce  of  Amstcnlam. 
siA  the  writing  on  the  wall  of  the  palace  of  Belshazzar,  but  the  power 
<hat  chiefly  cffectctl  its  destruction  was  England. 

As  when  a  fainting  firm  is  falling  all  things  seem  to  combine  to 
aiccelernte  its  ruin,  so  it  was  with  the  commerce  of  Amsterdam 
<ltiring  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century:  1763  and 
3773  wore  marked  by  monetaiy  panics,  brought  on  by  unlimited 
stockjobbing,  and  were  followed  by  many  private  bankruptcies  ; 
1770-71,  by  terrific  floods  and  cattle  disease. 

The   Dutch  had  sacriiiccd  much  on  the  altar  of  commerce ;  bat 
-they  still  prcscn-cd  a  certain   disinterested  admiration  of  the  great 
■<leeds  of  their  forefathers,  and  could  not  help  feeling  that  their  glory 
lay  in    the    War  of  Independence    and  the    policy    it    established. 
"When,  therefore,  the  Americau  War  of  Independence  broke  out,  it 
iros  very  hard  to  he  told  that  tlicir  national  honour  was  pledged  to 
take  sides  with  the  DngUah  Government   in  reducing  the  American 
colonics   to   obedience.       Aud     yet    the    treaties   of   1710-17  bound 
them  to   afford   subsid'  '  troopa   '     'England  in  cose  of  need. 

The  Stadtholdcr  callc  ■<*•  le  treaty ;  the  States- 

General  lefosed,     T  'al  of  the  right  of 
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the  Dutch  to  convey  timber  and  ships'  stores  to  France,  also  in  i] 
pftthj*  with  the  coloniBts.  The  claim  of  search  was  rigorously  exercised, 
Dutch  merchantmen  were  captured,  their  cargo  plundered,  and  their 
crews  maltreated  and  forced  into  the  English  navy.  These  proceed- 
ings struck  more  heavily  at  the  trade  of  Amsterdam  than  any  other 
city  in  the  United  Prorinccs,  and  in  the  States- General  the  straggle 
lay  bctwccQ  the  party  she  influenced  and  that  affected  by  the  machina- 
tious  of  the  English  ambassador.  In  1778  the  latter  triumphed,  the 
States* General  agreeing  that  in  future  no  coDToy  should  be  granted 
to  ships  laden  with  shipbuilding  materials.  Thus  Amsterdam  saw  her 
timber  trade  destroyed  simply  to  gratify  the  spite  of  Englaud,  for  it 
was  carried  on  just  the  same  from  other  ports  of  the  Baltic. 

la  1780,  England  issued  a  declaration  of  wnr  against  the  United 
Provinces,  aud  after  naming  a  number  of  eausca  of  oft'ence,  the  docu- 
ment concluded  with  a  last  and  chief  article  against  the  burghers  of 
Amsterdam.  Instead  of  taking  active  measures,  the  Dutch  squandered 
their  time  in,  internal  disputes.  Sii|]incnes8  and  inactivity  pervaded 
every  department.  A  bounty  of  70  guilders  a  head  was  offered  for  men, 
but  men  were  not  forthcoming.  The  Powers  supposed  to  be  friendly 
made  no  effort  to  save  the  Dutch.  Russia  turned  against  them,  and 
the  Swedes  and  the  Danes  looked  with  satisfaction  on  the  profit  that 
would  accrue  to  themselves  from  the  ruin  of  Dutch  commerce. 

It  was  already  half-dead.  The  Weighing- house  on  the  Dam, 
formerly  thronged  with  business,  had  only  one  of  its  doors  occasionally 
open.  No  loan  could  be  raised  under  6  per  cent.,  and  the  Dutch 
Ijondholder*  trembled  for  a  sum  of  no  leas  than  450  millions  of 
guilders  in  the  English  funds. 

The  British  fleet  swooprd  down  on  the  Dutch  colonics.  At 
St.  Eufitatius,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  Admiral  Rodney  acted 
■with  unexampled  rigour,  stripping  the  inhabitants  of  everything  they 
had,  even  to  their  very  provisions,  seizing  their  account-books  and 
buaincss-papcrt,  and  turning  them  out  of  their  dwellines  in  a  state 
of  destitution,  ilurkc's  denundations  of  the  British  eommaader 
are  still  full  of  indignant  fire. 

Demerara,  Essequtbo,  Berbice,  were  all  ceded  to  the  English  by 
the  Dutch  traders,  who,  in  spite  of  the  losses  of  their  country,  were 
able  to  lend  five  millions  of  guilders  to  the  American  States.  The 
Yankees  at  once  proved  a  worse  rival  than  even  Englaud,  for  in  1786 
they  wrested  from  the  United  Provinces  a  large  portion  of  the  trade 
wtiU  (^hina,  and,  by  an  illicit  tralTic  carried  on  betweeu  the  Dutch 
West  indiau  colonics  and  New  York,  did  the  trade  of  the  liolUnders 
much  harm. 

la   17K2  the  Whigs   came  into  power,  but  although  it  liod  ever 

en   B   maxim  of  their  policy  to  cultivate  the  Datclt  alliaucc,  they 
1  not  refrtiD  from  pressing  to  the  utmost  the   prostrate   lepre- 
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scatatives  of  a  rival  commerce,  refusing  to  restore  tbe  places  taken 
from  the  Dutch  during  the  war,  or  to  grant  any  coiupcnsatioa  for 
their  losses.  And  their  ally,  France,  signed  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
vithout  the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  the  United  Provinces.  On 
being  remonstrated  with,  the  French  ambassador  replied :  "  Each 
Power  must  study  ita  own  interests,  and  those  of  France  require 
poftce." 

The  eagles  now  arrived  to  share  the  prey.  Au^ntria  begau  to 
harass  the  Uuited  Provinces  with  all  sorts  of  demands,  even  to  the 
extent  of  oiieniog  the  Scheldt.  The  States  had  no  sooner  hought 
peace  at  tbe  price  of  nine  milliotia  :nul  a  half  guilders,  tlian,  in  1787, 
Prussia  invaded  the  country-.  Atnstvriiaiu  was  the  last  city  to  hold 
oat,  but  she  was  compelled  to  capitulate  and  accept  the  Prussian 
terms. 

This  miserable  condition  of  a  great*  commercial  city  was  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  her  rivaU,  iiiid  there  was  nut  ouc  diaseutient  voice  iu 
the  British  House  of  Cumtnons  to  the  Address  expressing  admiring 
approbation  at  the  rapid  success  of  the  Prussian  arms. 

In  Amsterdam,  decay  and  dissolution  rras  apparent  in  all  direc- 
tions. Kach  year  saw  the  East  India  Company  fall  deeper  and 
deeper  iuto  debt;  the  West  India  Company  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  and  was  disaalred  at  the  expiration  of  its  charter.  The 
abips  employed  in  the  Cjreonland  whale  fishery  bad  diminished  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty  in  1770  to  aisty-uioe  in  1781.  The  money 
of  the  Dank  of  Amsterdam  suffered  so  great  a  depreciation  that  from 
a  premium  of  3  to  5  per  cent,  it  sank  to  }  below  par,  and  there  was 
■uch  a  deroaod'for  specie  as  seriously  to  shake  its  credit. 

Yet  such  was  the  individual  wealth  still  possessed  by  Dutch 
capitalists,  that  in  tbe  midst  of  all  these  disasters  they  were  able  to 
lend  the  king  of  Prussia  five  millions  of  guilders,  and  to  buy  two 
milliooa  of  aeres  of  laud  of  the  American  Congress  for  three  millions 
tereo  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  guilders. 


r. 

Governments  built  on  tbe  predominance  of  a  class  are  only  safe 
M  long  as  they  are  successful.  Tbe  people  of  the  Northern  Nether- 
lands  were  as  ready  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  accept  the  doctrines 
of  the  French  Ituvulution  as  their  ancestors  had  been  to  receive  those 
of  the  Anabaptists.  The  commiUccs  formed  to  organize  a  national 
iosurrectiou  found  a  popidar  response  beyond  their  expectation. 
Anuterdam  was  the  focus  of  the  revolution.  Arrangements  were 
made  with  General  Pichegre  for  the  concurrent  help  of  French 
troops,  and  tbe  Jews  were  bribed  to  embarrass  the  monetary  trans- 
actions of  the  Stadtholder,  who  was  now  numbered  with  the  incubus 
from  which  the  country  desired  to  be  free. 
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The  clemenU  combincdj  aB  they  have  so  often  done  in  the  Nether- 
lands, to   favour  the  revolution.     The  winter  of  1794  is  known  ssfl 
the  French  winter,  for  the  ice,  daily  incrcaBing,  enabled  their  armies  ™ 
to  march,  into  the  heart  of  the  country.      Utrecht  was  takcu^  and  the 
Stkdtboldcr  embarked  at  Schereningcn. 

The  roagislrntes  of  Amsterdam  lingered  on,  and  only  resigned 
when  the  nltemntire  was  offered  of  snfcty  of  jjerson  and  property  on 
the  one  haudj  or  certain  mBS^acre  on  the  other,  and  the  Revolution 
iras  at  ouce  proclaimed  from  the  'Wcigh-house,  in  front  of  wliich  a 
pole  bearing  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  tall  palm-tree  and  surmounted 
by  a  cap  of  Liberty,  was  erected,  around  wblc^h  the  children  of  the 
poor  danced.  The  Dam,  the  ancient  fonim  of  Amsterdam,  was 
filled  irith  on  excited  populace  almost  delirious  vith  joy.  'llie  roofs 
and  balconies  of  the  Itousca  and  of  the  T^tewe  Kcrk  and  the 
-windows  of  the  Stadthuis  were  lined  with  speetators,  who  had  _ 
gathered  to  watch  the  Kevolutionary  army  defile  through  the  city.       f 

The  Kevolution  flew  through  the  United  Pro\-inces,  and  that 
famous  name  was  soon  merged  in  that  of  the  Balavian  Kepublic. 
The  millenarian  day-dream  faded  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  bom,  for 
the  French  in  Holland  acted  in  accordance  with  their  historical 
character  as  deliverers.  Their  conduct  outside  the  cities  is  described 
as  atrocious  ;  in  Amsterdam  they  were  quartered  on  the  people,  and 
terroriKd  iho  trembling  households  compelled  to  receive  them  as 
guests. 

Amsterdam  was  now  a  mere  satellite  of  Paris,  and  followed  its 
destinies.  "When  Ilonaparte  made  himself  Emperor,  the  Batavian 
Itepxiblic  was  changed  into  the  kingdom  of  Hollaudi  and  the  ruler 
of  France  appointtnl  bis  brother  Louts  to  W  its  king.  A  very  near 
relative  of  the  writer  was  held  up  as  a  child  of  six  or  seven  years  of 
age  to  see  the  Master  of  the  King  of  Holland  pass,  surrounded 
by  his  guards,  across  the  Bam.  The  picture  of  the  Emperor 
crouching  at  the  bottom  of  his  carriage,  his  great  head  dropped 
between  his  shoulders,  with  lowering  brow,  pallid  face,  and  watchful 
eyes,  passing  rapidly  through  a  sulleu  and  silent  crowd,  is  that  of 
the  foreign  tyrant,  who,  iu  spite  of  all  his  armies  and  all  bis  fame,  is 
made  to  feel  the  hatred  of  u  people  he  has  tie<l  like  a  captive  kordo 
to  his  conquering  car.  That  uiumeut  marked  the  lowest  point  in 
tbe  fall  of  .fVmsterdam.  The  veriest  dolt  on  the  Dam  must  hare 
felt  that  Amsterdam  was  iu  chains. 

And  now  the  irou  entered  her  soul  ;  regiments  from  all  the  armies 
in  Europe  marched  through  her  streets,  and  were  quartered  on  her 
people,  who  for  some  years  lived  in  an  atmo3|iherc  of  constant  fear 
and  anxiety.  Now  it  was  the  French  «ho  were  masters,  now  tbe 
Orange  parly,  now  tbe  Allies.  If  the  French,  then  there  were  spies 
during   the   day  and  sudden  arrests  iu  the  dead  of  the  night ;  if  the 
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National  puti^j  no  one  clarcd  appear  witlictut  an  Orange  rosette ;  if 
the  Allies,  then  poiisiblj  a  red-c;cd  Cossack  sat  in  tbc  house  and 
called  londly  for  "  tnaps."  Ever}*  morning  there  vas  the  clatter  of 
cavalrr  exercising  their  horses  up  and  down  the  streets,  or  the  noise 
of  the  infantry  going  through  their  drill.  Every  evening  the 
tambour  vaa  beaten  in  nil  the  quarters  of  the  town.  And  the  worst 
was  that  all  these  soldiers  were  foreign,  and  represented  the  fact  that 
the  liberties  of  Amsterdam  were  no  longer  their  own,  but  depended 
upon  whosoever  came  forth  victorious  in  the  stru^le. 

A»  to  their  natural  defenders,  they  ■were  lost  in  the  armies  that 
followed  the  rival  commanders,  and  possessed  no  more  liberty  than 
the  pin  or  screw  of  some  infernal  machine.  Some  lay  stifi"  and 
stark  on  the  icy  plains  of  Russia,  some  were  driven  into  German 
rivers  by  Austrian  and  Prussian  bayonets,  many  lay  pierecd  by 
French  ballets  on  the  field  of  "Waterloo. 

Every  great  change  in  Europe  vibrated  tbrongh  the  homes  of 
Amsterdam.  When  the  Empire  began  to  fall  the  French  inhnbitnnta 
left  the  city  in  droves,  the  houses  of  those  who  sympathiicd  with 
them  were  sacked,  and  the  prisons  forced  open.  Several  pitiable 
objects  were  brought  forth  from  the  prisons  under  the  Arastel-slnis. 

The  18th  of  Jnne,  1813,  was  a  day  of  great  excitement  in 
Amsterdam.  The  news  of  the  various  changes  at  Waterloo  were 
signalled  acro&s  ttic  Netbcrlauds  from  steeple  to  steeple.  The  signal 
iu  Amsterdam  was  coutiuually  cliaugiug  according  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  day,  and  when  at  last  the  Dutch  l^ag  remaiucd  Hying,  the  people 
wrung  each  other's  bauds,  crying  with  delight,  Oranjt  iiovcn  !  Oranje 
boven  ! 

The  historical  family,  the  only  symbol  Holland  possesses  of  national 

Bnity,  returned ;   and  Amstcrtlam  entered   uu    its  third  and   present 

phase,  that  of  hviug  simply  the  largest  city  iu  the  kingdom  of  Iloilaud. 

la  tills  character   its   history  has    beeu    quite   uuuveulful.      It   is  iu 

tbc  highest  degree  improbubtu  it  will  regain  the  place  it  onee  held  in 

■£urupe ;    there    are    sigus    that    as    a    wealth-making    community 

jVmaterdam  is  slowly  but  stcndiiy  sinking.     AVhile  Bremerbafcn  and 

-A.iitwerp  are  rapidly  gaining  ground   commercially,  Amslerclam  lags 

Hehind.     The  sIum*  rate  ul  which  the  Dutch   network  of  railways  ia 

being  completed  and   the  wuter-ways  improved,   is  said  to   be   the 

clause.     The  eoustruction  of  a   caual   tu   the  Uclder  in   1819,   and 

^■.nother  to  Vmuideti  in  180b,  have  douc  sumethiug  tu  help  Amsterdam 

'^o  keep  itji  own;   hut  unless  steps  are  taken  to  place  it  iu  easy  com- 

woicatiou  with  the  Klune^it  will  some  day  be  as  Vcoioe. 


VI. 

Thus  the  city  claimed  as  Groote  Gods  Huhland  has  failed    to  win 
-ji^s   CTOWD.      Instead   of  taking  that   moral  position  in    Europe  to 
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which  she  vrasi  c&Ued,  and  which  would  certainly  have  been  hen  hod 
the  not  listened  to  the  tempter's  voice,  Amitcrdam  ehoac  material 
wealth,  and  Bought  to  be  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  earth, 
rather  than  a  city  from  whence  the  laws  of  jiiatiec  and  truth  should 
go  forth  to  the  nations.  T  shall  he  told  that  it  is  idle  to  speculate 
on  what  might  have  been ;  but  if  the  moral  position  of  the  United 
Prorincea  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence  and  the  stirringi 
of  the  Knropcan  conscience  during  the  last  three  centuries  be  con- 
aidcred,  no  one  can  doubt  that  there  was  a  r6le  for  a  State  which 
made  moral  ends  its  primary  object,  and  that  the  United  Province* 
for  every  reason  was  called  to  occupy  it.  Had  its  people  been  left 
to  follow  unbiassed  the  national  conscience,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  United  Provinces  would  have  beeome  the  holy  land  of 
Europe,  and  their  chief  city  an  ideal  Jerusalem. 

But  such  a  glorious  destiny  was  not  to  be  that  of  Amsterdam; 
on  the  contrary,  she  has  existed  only  to  be  a  beacon  and  a  warning 
to  those  who  now  occupy  her  position,  and  may  p^-rhaps  be  said  to 
have  her  opjwrtunity.  But  when  will  the  Church  learu  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  the  discipline  to  which  all  who  profess  themselves  Hi* 
follower*  must  submit?  It  was  a  true  word  which  the  Padre  Curci 
is  said  to  have  uttered  to  Pius  IX.  The  Pope  complained  that  the 
Padre  never  came  to  the  Vatican.  "  Your  Holiness,"  he  replied, 
"  has  too  much  money ;  when  you  have  none  1  will  come  every  day." 

Nowhere  on  earth  has  religious  liberty  longer  prevailed,  nor  the 
pulpit  received  more  honour,  than  in  Amsterdam;  but  we  may  look 
in  vain  for  a  man  touched  with  the  spirit  of  the  prophets  of  thofl 
Italian  Republics,  men  of  the  mould  of  Francis  and  Savonarola.  So' 
iittie,  indeed,  have  the  Churches  of  Amsterdam  done  in  alemmiog  the 
tide  of  her  worldliuess,  that  in  gathering  the  materials  for  thia  sketch 
we  have  hardly  found  anything  that  made  it  necessary  to  notice  their 
exisleoce.  In  1719,  in  the  full  tide  of  the  Methodist  revival  in 
Knglaud,  a  similar  movement,  attended  by  the  same  phenomena, 
broke  out  in  the  Dutch  Church  j  hut  the  spirit  of  rcspeclability  and 
ecclesiastical  order  soon  eiLtingnished  the  flame.  Tlius  the  history 
of  Amsterdam  religion  is  that  of  the  city :  the  two  arc  inextricably 
bound  together  and  share  the  same  fate. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  make  merry  over  that  fate  we  might  well 
do  so.  I'or  a  caustic  glance  at  the  present  religious  life  of  Amster- 
dam, we  commend  our  readers  to  a  humorous  description  of  s 
modern  Sunday  evening  service  in  one  of  its  churches,  a  comfort- 
able buildings  where  a  few  scattered  group  of  rccpeetablc  iicrsoos 
were  found  reclining  on  wcll-paddcd  seats  cover*-il  wiih  velvet,  and 
enlightened  by  two  gas-burners  apiece,  while  they  listened  to  an 
admirable  discourse  from  the  text,  "  Godliness  is  proftiable  for 
life  that  nuw  is/' 
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The  legeDd  to  which  we  referred  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  pajier, 
had  a  happier  terminatiou  than  might  have  becu  expected.  Wfaeu 
tlie  Amsterdam  mei-chaitt  was  in  ttie  full  enjoyment  uf  domestic 
hlisa  and  social  prosperityj  the  Archangel  Gabriel  took  pity  on  him, 
counting  him  the  mo«t  miserable  man  on  earth.  "  Who  will  go/' 
he  asked,  "  and  deliver  this  wretched  mortal  ?"  A  young  angel 
Tolonteered,  and,  descending  to  earth,  made  his  way  ttirough  the 
Btreeta  of  Amsterdam  to  the  mercliaut's  house.  For  the  first  time 
since  his  marriage  his  owner  was  alone,  his  wife  and  children  being 
in  the  countty.  With  his  usual  hospitality  he  welcomed  the  visitor, 
and  entered  iuto  conversation  with  him.  The  angel  soon  pierced 
the  outer  husk  of  the  merchant's  happiucss,  and  compelled  him  to 
realise  the  woe  to  which  he  was  hastening.  The  night  was  passed 
in  aoguish,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  light  the  merchant  sought  a  priest 
to  whom  he  might  confess  his  ain,  and  learn  if  it  was  past  forgive- 
neaa.     The  angel  followed  him  to  the  chnrch^  and  took  the  place  of 

ethc  confessor.  "My  son,"  he  asked,  "has  the  tempter  kept  his 
part  of  the  boi^ain  ?"  The  merchant  admitted  that  he  had.  "  Then/' 
said  the  angel,  "  I  know  of  no  way  of  escape  unless  you  arc  willing 
to  give  up  all  you  have  received  through  his  means."  The  8acri6cc 
was  made,  and  the  angcUpriost  pronounced  the  ahsolntiou. 
The  merchant  returned  to  his  home,  to  Icaru  that  his  wife  and 
children  were  smitten  by  the  plague.  He  hastened  to  the  spot, 
though  wcU  aware  his  presence  would  be  uf  no  avaiJ.  All  his  family 
were  swept  away  but  an  only  boy.  Over  this  child  he  pondered 
and  wept,  but  in  a  year  he  too  had  lied  to  paradise.  iJuslucss, 
always  so  prosperous,  begau  to  decay  from  the  moment  the  angel 
left  faim.  All  the  elements,  all  the  chances,  seemed  to  combine  to 
bring  about  its  ruin.  Quickly  his  friends  forsook  him,  and  a  child- 
less bankrupt  man,  he  left  his  comfortable  home  for  a  cloister.  IJut 
his  soul  was  at  liberty,  and  hod  he  possessed  that  power  of  renewing 
bis  earthly  life  which  a  society  has,  he  might  on  earth  have  emulated 
his  angel-friend. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  in  that  eity,  so  long  devoted  to 

iiic  worship  of  Mammon,  iinil  which  has  been  so  heavily  punished, 

-some  heaven-sent,  mcwsimgcrmay  yet  come  to  awake  its  slumbering 

«:onsciencc,  calling  ou  Amsterdam  to  fulfil  the  highest  aims  of  lier 

cicnt  people,  and  to  be  the  leader  in  a  ncM- Christian  society  which 

2^  all  make  the  principles  of  the  Scrmou  on   the  Mount  its  guide, 

£a.ihcr  than  those  of  the  Market  and  the  Exchange. 

RlCUABD    IISATB. 
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PURGATORY  AND  MODERN  REVELATIONS. 


LAST  April  mj-  atteatioo  was  caught  hj  a  paragraph  ia  the 
French  Correspondence  of  the  T^met,  which  anuounced  that 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  had  published  a  condenmatioa  of 
a  work  on  Porgatoiy,  on  account  of  the  inordinate  use  it  made  of 
private  revelations.  Knomng,  as  I  did,  how  much  of  the  modem 
doctriue  of  purgatory  has  been  founded  on  such  rcTelatioas,  and  liov  ^J 
frceljr  they  arc  used  by  thcologiana  of  rcputc»  I  really  Tondavd'^H 
M'hcthcr  the  Archbishop  shared  my  own  views  as  to  the  extreme  ' 
precariousiicss  of  such  a  fouudation  for  doctrine,  and  whether  be  was 
venturing  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  a  very  powerful  section  of 
his  own  Church.  I  had  therefore  the  curiosity  to  procure  the  text 
of  the  Archbishop's  letter.  I  found  that  the  work  condemned  was 
a  monthly  periodical,  called  Le  lAbirattnir  des  dmes  du  purgtUo'trf. 
Revue  menruetie  dea  moytras  de  sotda^er  I'Eglise  soiiffrante  par  le* 
hoimes  (Euvres  tie  I'Egiine  militante.  The  Archbishop  declares,  that 
having  submitted  this  work,  published  in  his  dioceac,  to  the 
examination  of  grave  theologians,  he  has  received  their  report  that 
the  work  in  question  contains  singular  and  dangerous  propositions 
likely  to  be  hurtftil  to  religion  and  scandalous  to  the  faithful ;  that  it 
teaches  controverted  and  strange  opinions  as  if  they  were  certain 
truths  founded  on  revelation  ;  thnt  it  treats  propositions  generally 
received  and  taught  in  Catholic  schools  as  if  they  were  opposed  to 
Scripture  and  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  such  as  could  not  -l( 
be  admitted  without  exposing  one's  soul  to  the  peri)  of  error  *ti  ^~m 
respect  of  the  faith  ;  that  it  attributes  to  private  revelations,  visions,^^  ^ 
and  prophecicsj  an  authority  inconsistent  with  the  principles  s 
wisely  laid  down  by  Benedict  XIV.,  and  even  of  a  nature  to  dcstro; 
or  weaken  the  respect  due  to  our  holy  beliefs.    On  these  grounds  th 
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ArclibUhop  condemns  Le  LiUratcnr,  and  intcrdictji  tlie  reading  and 

publication  of  it  in  his  diocese.     It  is  uo  uucotumon  experience  that 

the   public  coudemuatiou   of  a  bad    book    serves   as    an    excellent 

advertisement  for  it ;   and  certainly,  iu  this  case,  the  effect  of  the 

Archbishop's    letter   was   to    gain   fur   Le   Lib^raieur  at  least  one 

subscriber  more,     llie  cost  is  only  twopence  a  number,  and  I  do  not 

feel  inclined  to  complain  that  I  have  not  got  value  for  my  money. 

B  eingle  gliLncc,  it  became  apparent  why  the  Archbishop  thought 

ere  was  need  for  ecclesiastical  interference  ;  for  assuredly  the  work, 

not  disavowed,  would  put  very  effective  weapons  into  the  hand*  of 

that  party  in  France  which  contends  that  education  ought  completely 

be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 

The  first  article  of  the  January  number  is  headed  :  "Deux  cents 
,  prcurcs  que  In  tcrre  nc  tournc  pas,"  and  the  greater  part  of  every 
^^aumber  is  taken  up  with  assaults  on  the  doctrine  of  the  mobility  of 
^Bie  earth  as  opposed  to  reason  and  common-sense,  to  Scripture,  and 
^Hd  the  teaching  of  the  Church.*  On  the  first  page,  the  notion  of 
^^making  the  sun  the  centre  of  the  world  is  pronounced  to  be  "  I'idee 
la  plus  absurde,  la  phis  diabaUque,  qui  ait  jamais  hante  le  cerveau 
bumain."  The  reason  why  these  bard  words  are  used  appears  from 
the  only  argument  against  the  earth's  motion  which  Le  Lib6rateur 
elaborates  at  length,  and  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  special 
hnsiucss  of  this  periodical.  Hell  is  iu  the  lowest  part  of  the  universe, 
as  it«  name  I'enfer  indicates.  In  the  same  region  lies  purgatory  and 
Umbo,  as  the  creed  teaches,  "desccudtt  ad  inferos."  In  a  sphere  only 
one  point  can  be  said  to  be  lowest,  namely, — the  centre.  Aecortlingly, 
all  revelations  couceniing  hell  and  purgatory  agree  in  placing  them 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  If,  then,  wc  were  to  accept  the  doctrine 
of  modern  astronoraera.  that  the  earth  descrilx's  an  orbit  in  the 
htavaUf  we  should  come  to  the  absurd  notion  that  hell  is  in 
kcaven.  It  is  even  worse  if  we  make  the  sun  the  centre  of  the 
anirerse,  and  therefore  its  lowest  point ;  we  must  then  locate  hell 
in  the  sun,  where  wc  are  told  God  has  marlc  his  tabernacle.  "  Le 
diable  doit  bicn  rire  de  voir  tics  mortcis  transporter  dans  Ic  brillaut 
«oleil  son  abimc  tenebrcnx." 

For  144  other  arguments  against  the  earth's  motion  wc  are  rc- 
fared  to  a  work  published  at  Bologna  In  1651  by  a  Jesuit  professor 
q'  utroiiomy,  RiccioU,  "  recounu  par  tons  les  astrouomes  savants, 
n^an  les  plus  impios,  comme  une  autorit^,"  and  the  IfOO  arguments 
*n  made  np  by  a  curious  list  of  some  fifty  writers  against  the 
xitKn  of  the  earth,  who  may  be  believed,  on  a  moderate  calculation, 
te  hsve  furuLshed  one  argument  apiece.  And,  in  fine,  the  earth's 
'WBobility  is  declared  to  be  a  doctrine,  "dont  nn  Catholiquc  ne  peut 

.  IfiDJOikt  the  uries  of  Articles  on  tbe  aubjcct  begsn  with  the  Deoembcr  aiunber, 
*U«  m  uf  ififihuled  in  my  aubicrij>tioa. 
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8*4?carter,  eana  danger  de  fairc  iiaufrage  loin  do  la  vi;riu£,  el  cipowr 
son  time  au  pdril  d'errer  dans  la  foi." 

In  the  February  number,  the  editor,  the  Abb^  Clocquct,  trans- 
latoa  for  the  first  time  into  French  from  the  Latin,  published  b/ 
Migne,  the  true  constitution  of  the  universe  "  revealed  by  God  to 
St.  Hildcgardc/'  and  he  clears  up  the  difficulties  of  a  verbal 
dcMtiption  by  a  couple  of  beautiful  plates.  The  actual  dimensions 
of  the  systeui  are  given  from  a  subsequent  revelation  to  St.  Marie 
Agreda,  and  it  U  saiisfactory  to  kaon^  that  our  distance  from  the  sun  is 
to  be  measured  by  thousands  of  mtlet,  instead  of  the  millious  of  which 
modcru  astronomers  speak,  irho,  however,  hare  not  beea  able  to  agree , 
among  themselves  or  to  stick  to  the  same  story.  This,  however, 
enables  the  Abb^  Clocquct  to  convict  modem  astronomy  of  a  new 
absurdity.  For  it  represents  the  earth  (with  all  the  souls  in  hell  and 
purgatory  within,  who>  in  the  earth's  vertiginous  double  motion, 
must  roll  about  like  grains  of  coflce  in  a  grocer's  mill)  as  rolling 
millions  of  miles  outside  the  extreme  limits  of  the  univcrH?,  which  are 
in  reality  only  14,202  Icaj^ts  from  the  earth.  Into  what  medium, 
then,  can  it  enter  ?  Wo  cannot  avoid  the  hlaitphcmoua  conclusion 
that  it  must  pass  through  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  and  even  millious 
of  leagues  above  their  heads.  "  Placer  let  clus  dans  Ic  lieu  infcrienr, 
c'cst  li  dire  dans  I'enfer,  sens  proprc  et  ^tymologique  du  mot  i^fernus; 
clever  d6mon3  et  damues  i^  une  place  supcrieure  en  altitude,  dans  Tc 
cicl  dcs  cienx,voU?i  theoriquement.la  realisation  contemporaine  du  voeu 
dc  Lucifer,  Je  monterai  au  cicl,  jctablirai  mon  trunc  av-dksscs  dbs 
asTRhs  DE  Died. — Isaie  xiv." 

Li  the  March  number  I'AbbS  Clocquct  gives  a  full  translatioD  ot\ 
all  the  documeuts  oouucctcd  with  the  cuudemnatiou  of  Galileo.  Tbosft 
of  my  readcrtt  \vho  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  Vatican  Council 
will  remember  a  gootl  deal  of  discus&ion  nhich  took  place  at  that 
time  couceruiug  this  case  of  <raliIeo,  much  stress  having  been  laid 
on  it  by  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infallibility. 
There  had  been,  and  still  is,  a  good  deal  of  diSerence  of  opinion 
among  Roman  Catholics  as  to  tho  conditions  necesBsry  iu  order  that 
a  I'apal  utterance  should  be  regarded  as  ex  ratkedrd,  and  as  binding 
on  the  faith  of  Christians.  Those  who  went  furthest  in  support  of 
the  Pope's  prerogatives  used  to  brand  as  "  minimizcrs"  the  diviDcs 
who  seemed  aniioua  to  put  the  least  possible  strain  on  their  faith, 
and  who  treated  such  papal  utterances  as  tho  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX.  as 
mere  expressions  of  the  pontifl'*s  private  opioions,  and  as  not  binding 
on  the  faith  of  Catholics.  In  this  controversy  about  Galileo,  how- 
ever, the  iHirts  were  reversed.  Those  who  at  other  times  had  been 
most  eager  to  bring  every  papal  utterance  into  the  category  of  tho*e 
vhich  might  not  he  disputed  without  danger  to  faith,  in  this  case 
were  most  anxious  to  make  out   that,  although  the  Pope  of  the  day 
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bad  been  personally  most  eager  io  the  condcmnatiou  of  Qalileo  and 

the  Copcmicans,  he  had  ia  Homo  %r&y  failed  tu  give  that  condemnation 

the  stamp  of  his  official  atithurity.    The  Abb£  Clocquct  puts  to  shame 

those   weak-kneed   dcfciulcra  of  papal   infallibility.     He  oompletely 

sides  -with  the  Old  Catholic  party  in  seoniing  the  idea  that  the  Pope 

bad   not   fvdly  armed  with   his  atithority  both   the  Tribunal  of  the 

Holy  Office  which  condemned  Galileo,  and  the  Congregation  of  the 

Index,  vhieh  had  prohibited  the  publishing,  or  even  the  reading,  of 

any  book  teaching  the  motion  of  the  earth,  n  prohibition  continued 

down  to  the  present  century.      Certainly  Galileo  was  not  allovrcd  to 

suppose  that  he  was  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  anything  less  than 

infallible  wisdom.     The  tribunal  refused  to  admit  his  excuse  that  his 

book  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  Copemican 

theory  was  not  asserted  as  true,  but    only  discussed   hypothetically; 

and  told  him  that  he  had   been  forbidden  to  treat  it  in  amj  manner^ 

and  that  what  had  been  notified  to  him  to  be  expressly  contrary  to 

Holy  Scripture  could   not  he  discnsscd  even  as  probable.     And  be 

was  compelled  to  "  abjure,  curse,  and  detest"  the  heresies  in  question. 

The  sentence  on  Galileo  was  transmitted  by  the  Cardinal  Inquisitor 

at  Rome  to  the  inquisitor  at  Venice,  in  order  that  he  might  make  it 

known  to  professors   of  philosophy  and   mathematics,  so  thnt  they 

might  comprehend  the  gravity  of  the  error  committed  by  Galileo,  and 

avoid  the  danger  of  committing  the  like  or  incuniug  like  penalties. 

Now  the  Abb^  Cloequet   declares   that   it  is  idle  to  say  that  these 

things  happeucd  250  years  ago  :  what  was  false  and  heretical  then  is 

false  and  heretical  now.     If  the  earth  were  stationary  then,  and  the 

sun  moving,  it  is  not  credible  that  Satan  and  all  his  demons,  the 

Protestants    and    false  Catholics,  the  Voltairians,    Freemasons,  aud 

so-called  Liberals,  could  since  have  harnessed  themselves  to  the  earth, 

aod  got  it  into  motion,  or  that  they  could  bare  repeated  the  miracle 

of  Josfana^  and  made  the  sun  stand  still.    And  after  all,  propounders 

of  this  modern  heresy  have  themselves  no  confidence  in  it.   lluyghens 

diclared   that  probably  as  long  Bs  we  arc  on  this  earth  no  one  will 

be  able  to  prove  that  it  mores.      Laplace  when   asked  whether  the 

certainty  of  the  earth's  motion  was  inexpugnable,  replied  :  "  No,  and 

it  probably  never  will  be   made  so."     The  celebrated  astronomer, 

Afago,  said :  *'  I  am  obliged  by  my  official  position  to  teach  the  motion 

of  the  earth  ;  but  dans  mon  infeme  convielton  I  sec  in  this  motion 

insolnble  didicultics."     Last  year  when  the  particulars  came  of  the 

obaervations  of  t}ie  transit  of  Venus,  the  astronomers  of  Paris  agreed 

that   it  vas  impossible  by  this  means  to  measure  the  distance  of  the 

earth  from  the  sun,  and  one  of  them  is  said  to  hare  asked,  "  Does  the 

earth  really  move?"     The  Abb^  then  goes  on  : — "By  the  tenth  rule 

of  the  Index,  any  one  reading  or  possessing  books  declared  heretical 

forthwith  incurs  the  sentence  of  excommunication.     It  follows  that 
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any  instrbctor  putting  into  the  hands  of  his  pupils  a  manual  teaching 
doctrine  condemued  as  heretical,  commits  a  mortal  sin.  So  dn  the 
children  vho  consent  to  read  snch  a  book,  cren  under  the  orders  of 
their  instructor.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  parents  to  hinder  their 
children  from  reading  or  studying  such  hooks ;  and  they  ought,  ercn 
at  the  greatest  sacrifice,  to  withdraw  tbeiu  from  auy  school  where  such 
hooka  arc  introduced:  And  parish  priests  must  not  forget  that  they 
have  the  charge  of  souls,  and  arc  bound  to  exercise  an  active  surceit- 
lance  orer  the  instruction  given  to  the  children  of  their  flocks,  and 
to  warn  them  tUat  the  pupil  of  a  school  the  master  of  which  persists 
in  using  books  condemned  by  the  Sovereign  Pontifl',  cannot  be 
admitted  either  tu  first  communion  or  to  confinnation." 

It  is  quite  intelligible  why  at  this  point  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  felt 
himself  bound  to  interfere ;  and  one  cannot  but  sympathize  with  the 
difficulties  which  such  allies  as  the  Abbe  Clocquet  impose  on  those 
who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  religion  against  infidelity  in  France. 
Yet  I  am  a  little  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  not  found  La  llocbefou- 
cauld's  maxim  altogether  false  ;  for  if  in  sight  of  the  aynuia,  so 
prevalent  in  our  Church,  wc  are  sometimes  tempted  to  envy  the 
strictness  of  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  is  a  little  coo- 
solation  lu  discovering  tliat  wc  had  overrated  our  neighbour's 
advantages  ovci  us,  and  that  the  bishop  who  gives  oflcncG  to  a 
religious  newspaper,  fares  nearly  as  ill  iu  France  as  in  England. 
The  editor  of  the  Lib^ateur  had  received  a  remonstrance  from  a 
professor  in  a  Catholic  University,  to  which  he  replied  by  cxpresaing 
his  astonishment  that  one  whose  salary  was  paid  by  sous  painiully 
collected  by  the  priests  from  the  alms  of  the  faithful,  should  presume 
to  teach,  in  an  institution  calling  itself  Catholic,  doctrine  con- 
demned by  the  Church  as  false  and  heretical.  The  archbishop's  pro- 
hibition to  continue  in  his  diocese  the  publication  of  Xe  JJb&ateur,  not 
having  been  served  on  the  Abb^  personally,  he  treats  it  as  if  it  ema- 
nated merely  from  the  editor  of  La  Semaine  RHiffieuse,a.t  whose  office  it 
was  published ;  and  reprobates  it  as  a  wicked  attempt  to  suppress  a  good 
work  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  iti  purgatory.  Le  LibiraUur 
has  been  in  existence  for  twcnty-ouc  years,  and  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  find  in  all  the  volumes  a  single  proposition  which  sound  theology 
condemns.  The  paper  was  blessed  by  Pius  IX.,  is  still  received  at 
the  Yatiean,  and  is  read  by  numerous  savants  and  by  priests  of  all 
degrees  of  the  hierarchy.  If  those  who  unite  with  infidels  and  free- 
masons in  striring  to  put  down  Le  Z.iAt?ra/<rMr,  through  God's  infinite 
mercy,  escape  hell,  they  will  be  only  too  happy  that  the  object  of  their 
attack  should  sur^-ivc  them,  and  grant  them  the  alms  of  a  De  Pro- 
fmdif,  W'  '  -  -"Jicrous  pardon  for  their  injuries  and  injustice.  The 
iMe''  il  will  certainly  find  it  hard  to  understand  why  an 

has  never   raised   its  voice  against   Le  Rappei,  La 
lost  of  other  notoriously  impious  jouruals,  should  feci 
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'limf  bound  iu  the  case  of  Le  Libirattur  to  interfere  to  preserve  souls 
&0II1  error.  Wliat  vas  our  fault?  Vie  said  tliat  whoever  teaches 
the  doctriue  of  the  niotioa  of  the  earth  exposes  liia  soul  to  the  peri) 
of  error  in  respect  of  the  faitli.  Well,  whoever  attacks  us  for  tbis^ 
attacks  not  us,  but  tlic  Congregations  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  the 
Index,  whose  words  we  did  but  echo.  If  we  deserve  blame  it  is 
only  because  wo  expressed  ourselvcii  too  mildly.  Instead  of  saying, 
"  Exposes  hia  soul  to  the  peril  of  error/'  we  ought  to  have  saidj 
*'  Errs  in  the  faith,  and  is  formally  heretical."  In  conclusionj  the 
Abb6  charges  his  assailant  with  two  mortal  sins :  in  the  first  placcj  of 
calumny  in  his  accusation  of  the  Lib&aiear,  a  sin  which  no  one,  not 
even  the  Pope,  can  absolve  without  proofs  of  repentance,  amongst 
which  proofs  there  ought  to  be  a  retractation  aa  explicit  and  as 
public  as  the  calumny  itself;  and  in  the  second  place,  of  heresy,  by 
teaching  a  doctrine  in  express  oppoaiticn  to  the  Scriptures,  and  for* 
mally  condemned  by  the  Holy  Sec.  "  One  gnilty  of  such  heresy 
cannot,  even  on  repentance,  be  validly  absolved  by  any  ecclesiastic  in 
the  world  without  a  public  abjuration  of  his  public  heresy.  Dura  tex, 
»ed  lex."  Vic.  have  only  to  add  tfcat  there  is  another  scries  of  arti- 
cles in  which,  though  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  is  not  mentioned,  it  is 
clearly  intended  to  teach  him  a  lesson.  The  history,  for  example, 
is  told  of  the  condemnation  of  Veuillot  h^  French  bishops,  and  the 
reversal  of  that  coudenmatiou  by  the  Pope ;  and  ample  details  arc 
given  of  the  couilemnatious  of  liberalism  by  Pius  IX. 

I  have  said  enough,  and  perhaps  my  readers  may  think  more  than 

enough,  about  I'AbbS  Clocquet ;  but  I  have  already  mentioned  that 

what  has  had  most  interest  for  me  in  the  matter  was  the  use  he  makes  of 

private  ruvcLatious.  I  have  something  to  say  a  little  further  on  as  to  the 

theory  of  the  use  of  such  revelations ;  but  with  respect  to  bis  practice, 

the  Abb^  Clocquet  in  no  wise  differs  in  principle  from  that  of  much 

respected  diviues  in  his  communion.     I  name,  in  the  ijnit  place,  the 

work  through  which  1  myself  came  to  understand  the  importance  of 

tie  place  held  by   private   revelations  in   modem   Itoman   Catholic 

tlieology — '*  jUI  for  .lesus,"  by  the  late  Father  Paber.     And   lest  it 

should  be  said  that  Faber,  being  only  a  convert,  does  not  fairly  repre- 

^•4ent  the  teaching  of  his   new  Church,  I  must  mention  that,  in  the 

ireface  to  the  second  edition,  Faber  acknowledges  that  he  has  been 

^^idcdhy  valuable  criticismaof  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  (Ullathome); 

and  T  must  copy  the  notice  in  the  Tablet  which  first  induced  me  to 

purchase  the  book  :  "  The  Oratoriana  write  books  of  the  most  splendid 

S  cuius  and  commanding  |>owcr ;  books,  for  instance,  like  Father  Faber's 

*  ^U  for  Jesus,'  of  which  two  large  editions  were  exhausted   in  one 

333.011th  ;  but  not  a  hint  is  nhi.spcrcd  of  it  in  tlic  Anglican  journals. 

*I*liey  dare   not   review   it,    dare  »dli'  H.      They 

^.o  what  they  can,  and  try  to  ign  '   telling 

».l3oat.» 
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Now  the  only  difference  1  6nd  bctvecn  Faber  and  Ciocqnot  is 
that  the  former  docs  not,  oii  far  as  I  see,  qnotc  the  particuhu*  revela- 
ttooa  to  St.  Hildcf^ardo  and  St.  Marie  Agrdtla,  on  vhich  the  latter  \a.y^ 
sach  stress;  but  both  are  completely  agreed  in  their  practice  of 
nsing  the  langnage  of  private  revelations  as  if  they  were  the 
guaranteed  words  of  God  himself,  and  quoting  them  as  decisive  in 
controversy  exactly  in  the  same  wayas  Anglican  divines  qnote  the  words 
of  the  Bible.  It  ia  hardly  possible  to  open  Faber's  book  without 
coming  across  some  illustration  of  this  :  "  Hear  how  the  eternal  Father 
vouchsafed  to  explain  this  to  his  beloved  daughter,  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,"  p.  66.  "  Our  Lord  said  to  St.  Teresa,"  &c.,  p.  117.  "  Once 
more  let  us  listen  to  the  testimony  o£  God  himself.  A  holy  man 
pressed  God  in  prayer  to  reveal  to  him,*'  &c.,  p.  323.  •*  Our  Lord 
told  St.  Gertrude,"  p.  60.  "  St.  Gertrude  was  divinely  instructed,' 
p.  IW.  "  Wo  find  from  the  rtvelatious  of  St.  Francesca,"  p.  3R7. 
In  fact,  I  might  at  once  bave  said  passim,  if  I  had  not  wished,  by  a 
few  specimens  taken  at  random,  to  enable  the  reader  to  underatond 
the  sources  of  proof  habitually  used  throughout  the  treatise.  In 
particular,  on  the  subject  of  pm-gatory,  Faber  declares  that  "  we  may 
with  the  less  scruple  make  use  of  private  revelations,  from  the  example 
of  fto  grave  an  autliority  as  Cardinal  Bellamuae  himself,  who,  in  hn 
treatise  on  purgatory,  always  adds  some  private  revelations  u  ■ 
distinct  bead  of  proof,"  p.  38(5. 

I  might  now  proceed  to  tell  something  as  to  the  various  doctrii 
and  facta  asserted  by  Father  Faber  on  the  authority  of  private  rcvela-  i 
tions,  if  it  were  not  that  his  book,  as  a  conveuient  source  of  iofor-  ^H 
mation  as  to  private  revelations,  at  least  on  the  subject  of  purgatory,  ^i 
has  been  lately  superseded  by  a  treatise  published  by  a  French  admirer 
of  Faber,  the  title  of  which  is  "  Le  Purgatoirc  d'apr^a  les  revelations 
dea  Saints."  The  author,  I'Abb^  Louvet,  is  a  French  missionary  to 
Cochin  China,  who  wrote  his  book  during  an  interval  of  leisure 
enforced  by  a  dangerous  illness,  which  nottmdly  led  him  to  read 
and  meditate  much  upon  the  unseen  world.  Judging  from  the 
piety  and  earnestness  which  lie  displays,  I  should  augur  well  of  the 
success  of  his  missionary  labours.  And  he  impresses  me  also  aa  a 
man  of  honesty  and  literary  good  faith.  It  is  a  praise  to  which 
every  pious  Itoman  Catholic  divine  cannot  lay  claim.  When  St. 
liiguori,  for  example,  finds  sentiments  ascribed  to  a  father  of  the 
Church  which  in  hia  judgment  were  proper  for  the  father  to  have 
expressed,  T  have  no  confidence  that  he  takes  any  ^.evere  trouble  to 
ascertkin  that  the  words  are  correctly  copied,  or  that  the  treatise  ib 
which  they  occur  is  genuine  and  not  spurious.  And  when  Le  comes 
across  a  story  tending  to  edificatiou,  1  do  not  imagine  that  he 
takes  long  to  examine  whether  the  evidence  for  it  would  satisfy  aa 
wal    inquirer.      In    Liouvet's  case,  on  the  contrary,  I    fully^ 
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believe  that  he  has  hcstovcd  all  the  pains  he  claims  to  have  takea 
to  set  aside  all  revelations  that  appeared  to  him  apocryphal  or 
donhtfal,  and  to  nsc  only  facts  attested  hy  canonized  saints.  I  am 
therefore  well  disposed  to  sit  at  his  feet  as  a  hypothetical  learner; 
hy  vhioh  expression  I  mean  that  although,  as  at  present  adriscd, 
I  put  no  faith  whatever  in  the  revelations  to  which  lie  gires  credence, 
I  think  it  not  unworthy  an  enlightened  curiosity  to  team  from  au 
expert,  on  the  hypothesis  that  I  should  hereafter  change  my  opinion 
on.  this  subject,  what  it  would  then  be  necessary  for  me  to  believe. 
la  reporting  the  results  of  my  study,  1  feel  the  tJiOlculty  of  selection 
to  be  very  great,  and  am  oooscioua  that  I  am  leaving  behind  many 
things  superior  in  interest  to  those  which  I  extract.  I  therefore 
recommend  such  of  my  readers  as  feel  interested  in  the  specimens 
I  give>  to  study  for  themselves  what  I  hope  1  shall  not  be  accused 
of  uDgularity  of  taste  for  describing  as  a  very  fascinating  book. 
Half  the  world,  it  is  said,  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives. 
A  devout  Protestant,  1  am  sure^  knows  very  little  of  the  thinga 
which  occupy  the  thoughts  of  a  devout  Roman  Catholic ;  and  a 
perusal  of  Louvet's  book  will  lift  the  vctl  &om  a  comer  of  his 
ignorance. 
K  And  first,  with  rcgiml  to  the  place  of  Purgatory,  although  the 
^^V  matter  has  not  been  fonually  defined  by  the  Cburcli,  tiouvet  is  in  full 
^^B  tgreement  with  Clocquet,  that  the  locality  is  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
^^^  The  traditions  of  all  peoples,  the  instructions  of  the  ancient  doctors, 

■  tlte  Tcry  etymology  of  the  word,  place* /'«i/fr   in   the  centre  of   the 
I       earth.      Now  St.  Francesca  Romana  teaches,  in  her  revelations,  that 

■  purgatory  is  a   simple  compartment  of  hell,  which  con&ists  of  four 
I      zones.      At  the  very  centre  is  the  abode  of  the  damned  ;  then  as  you 

■  go  ap  to  the  sur&ce  is  Purgatoiy ;   above  that  the  Limbia  Patrum, 

■  Wrherc  the  ancient  patriarchs  awaited  the  coming  of  our  Lord  ;  above 
I    t.liiit  the  IJmSua  Jnfantium,  tenanted   by  nnbaptizcd   infants.     Con- 

■  CAeming  Francesca  Itomana  T  muJit  pause  for  a  moment  to  explain 
'^liat  IiOuvct:*s  knowledge  of  purgatory  is  derived  from  two  sources: 
^*5rst,  the   report  of  different   souls  detained   there,    who   on  several 

■  <:>ccasion8  have  been  permitted  for  different  reasons  to  communicate 
'^^rith   friends  on  earth ;  hut  secondly,  the  revelations  of  saints  who 

»^t*ave  been  permitted,  either,  like  Dante^  to  visit  the  infernal  regions, 
«:>r  at  least  have  had  miraculously  opened  to  their  inspired  gaze  a 
~^riew  of  what  takes  place  there.  Of  such  saints  two  deserve  special 
K3aention — St.  Mar)'  Magdaleue  of  Pazzij  conceruing  whose  life  Louvet 
'fc«llB  OS  "  impossible  de  rieu  lire  de  plus  siir  comme  authenticity  et 
c^omme  veracitc,"  and  St.  Franceaca  Itomana,  these  two  having  left 
"la  description  la  plus  detaiU<:c  ct  pour  ainsi  dire  la  topographic  la 
plus  exacte  du  purgatoire."  To  return  to  the  locality  of  purgatory, 
Ijouvet  confirms  the   re^'clatious   of  saints  by  the   data  uf  modem 
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:ieDce,  wtiich  teu^bes  tliat  tlie  earth  is  s  globe  of  tire  onljr  cooled  at 
Ihc  surface.  Under  o  solid  crust  uot  more  than  some  ten  leagues 
thick  there  is  au  iateose  furnace,  the  heat  of  which  reduces  all  the 
fmetaU  and  the  most  refractory  rocks  to  a  state  of  fusion,  and  of 
which  the  volcanoes  are  chimneys  by  vhicb  we  can  tell  what  is 
passing  in  the  interior.'^  The  mention  of  these  natural  voatholes 
leads  Louret  to  spealc  of  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  a  cavern  in  Ireland, 
where,  by  God's  concession  to  the  saint^  it  was  possible  to  enter  into 
commuoication  with  the  abode  of  expiation.  It  is  true  that  the 
eighteenth  century  "  avec  son  incroyable  Icg^rct^'  found  it  oonvenient 
to  deny  one  after  another  every  supernatural  fact  uot  contained  in  the 
Gospel  narrative,  a  wretched  courcsaioii  wliich  gained  nothing  for 
Christion'apologctics ;  for  then  the  Scripture  miracles  were  left  aa 
isolated  facta  in  history  wliich  could  be  disposed  of  by  the  aame 
critical  methods  that  had  got  rid  of  troublesome  proofs  of  the  super- 
natural derived  from  uninspired  sources.  In  our  time  the  study  of 
these  grave  riucHtions  has  been  taken  up  in  a  more  serious  spirit,  and 
it  has  been  felt  that  it  is  to  overthrow  all  historic  certainty  if  we 
reject  the  evidence  of  contemporary  authors  writing  about  pnUic 
facts  consecrated  by  national  traditions  and  by  the  festivals  and 
institutions  of  an  entire  people.  Now  the  history'  of  St.  Patrick's 
purgatory  is  given  in  the  itoman  breviary  of  1532,  and  though  at  a 
later  time  it  was  suppressed  on  account  of  the  misinterpretations 
of  Protestants  and  rationalists,  it  is  related  in  the  old  PariBian  and 
other  breviaries,  it  is  told  by  the  historians  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
and,  in  fine,  supported  by  the  grave  authority  of  the  Bollandists. 
There  arc,  moreover,  several  histories  of  actual  descents  into  this 
place;  so  that  unless  wc  are  to  accuse  a  great  and  illustrious  Church 
of  knavery  or  imbecility,  we  must  believe  that  there  is  a  historic 
reality  under  this  tradition. 

The  story  of  St.  Patrick's  pui^atory,  as  told  in  the  Roman  breviary, 
is  as  follows :  St.  Patrick,  having  fasted,  like  Klijah,  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  then  asked  two  things  of  the 
Ijord ;  first,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  there  should  not  have  remuned 
a  single  Irishman  on  the  earth ;  secondly,  that  God  would  manifest 
to  him  aeusibly  the  state  of  souls  after  death.  Then  the  Lord  took 
him  to  a  desert  place,  and  showing  him  a  dark  round  pit,  said, 
"  Whosoever  truly  penitent  shall  remain  in  this  cave  for  a  day  and  a 
night  shall  be  delivered  from  all  his  sins."  The  Church  took  every 
precaution  to  shield  from  demoniac  influence  those  who  might  engage 
in  this  dangerous  expedition.  No  one  was  allowed  to  venture  with- 
out the  permission  of  his  bishop,  whose  duty  it  was  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  dissuade  the  postulant  from  his  design,  reminding    him   of 

^.  ■^gio  C1vc<inot  the  voatboUs  of  hell  uid  (mr^tory  wv  xt  th«  North  IVIs, , 

Sid  the  namxii  vapoitn  from  wbicb  wc  sailer  n  mooh. 
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what  iras  very  true,  that  manj  bad  undertaken  the  journey  who  never 
had  come  back.  If,  notwithat&udiag,  the  postulant  perscx'cred,  the 
tuahop  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  prior  of  the  mouastcry  established  at 
the  plitce,  who  in  like  mauuer  did  his  beat  to  induce  the  traveller  to 
abandoQ  his  dangerous  euterpriw.  If  he  did  not  succeed,  he  shut  him 
np  for  a  fortnight  iu  tbe  church,  where  be  was  to  pass  the  time 
in  fasting  and  prayer.  If  he  still  persisted,  he  confessed,  com- 
XQunicatcd,  was  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  was  led  in  procession 
vith  singing  of  litanies  to  the  entrance  of  the  purgatorial  grotto, 
Tbcr«  the  prior  gave  him  one  lost  admonition  to  renounce  the 
adventure ;  then  be  received  the  ble^iug  of  the  priest,  and  arming 
himself  with  tbe  sigu  of  the  cross,  disappeared  into  the  darknest. 
Tbe  prior  let  some  time  pass  to  see  if  the  adventurer  would  return. 
AAer  this  they  locked  the  door  and  returned  in  proceaaioQ  to  the 
church.  Next  morning  they  went  back  again  iu  procession  to  the 
cave ;  the  prior  unlocked  tbe  door,  and  every  eye  tried  to  penetrate 
the  terrible  obscurity.  If  the  adventurer  was  there,  they  led  him 
back  to  the  church  »ingiDg  the  TV  Deum.  If  not,  they  returned  in 
the  same  order  the  next  morning;  and  if  be  still  did  not  appear,  the 
prior  with  a  heavy  heart  re-locked  the  gate  of  tlio  abyss,  and  gave 
up  hope  of  the  patient's  return.'*  Several  travellers  who  made  the 
fearful  journey  give  a  description  de  visu  of  the  suU'eriugs  of  purga- 
tory, part  of  which  they  endured,  such  as  would  make  one.  shudder; 
hut  as  Louvet  has  promised  to  a>nfinc  himself  to  the  revelations  of 
saints,  he  makes  no  use  of  these  authorities,  only  availing  himself  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Irish  Church,  to  confirm  the  doctrine  that  under 
the  earth  is  the  place  of  purgatory. 

Wc  return,  then,  to  St.  Krancesca  llomana,  who  gives  us  "la  topo- 
grapbe  cxactc  et  comme  la  carte  geographique  du  royaumo  de  la 
doulcur."  St.  Francesca  teaches  that  purgatory  is  divided  into  three 
regions.  In  tbe  highest  are  souls  who  have  only  to  suffer  the  pain  of 
l0H,f  or  at  most  some  trifling  and  abort  continued  punishments.  Of 
the  second  region  wc  have  no  space  to  apeak  in  detail.  Wc  hasten  to 
tell  of  the  third  or  lowest  region,  in  tbe  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  abode  of  the  damned,  which  region  is  filled  with  a  clear  and  pene- 
trating fire,  differing  in  that  respect  from  the  fire  of  hell,  which  is  all 
Mack  and  dark.  This  region  has  also  its  three  divisions,  the  upper 
containing  tbe  souls  of  laity  having  grave  faults  to  expiate ;  the  middle 

*  'Vha  nunnor  in  whiuli  a  pilgiHiotg*  to  St.  I'ntriok'B  pnrgitary  u  comlncbMl  in  our 
doeaenle  lUya  u  told  tn  thcstgrvuf  "Tliu  Lou^U  Deig  rilgritu,'*  in  Ouletoa's  *' TraiU 
•M  StoriMof  the  Irish  feuant  ry, ''  a  work  vlachlias  not  hum  rarfiSBUid  for  tho  Mcurwiy 
of  iudelioeatunu  of  Iriak character  uiil  mauu>era — at  Imat, ■nob  m  (h«y  won  (ifty  yctfi 
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di«  of  miwry,  if  any  mpnuujj  when  be  gut  ap,  tut  vliould  know  ibat  k«  WM  cvrttun  not 
to  die  that  day. 
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jieopled  by  the  souU  of  monks  and  nana  and  of  the  inferior  order  of 
the  clergy ;  the  lonest,  where  the  pains  are  most  intolerable,  is  for 
priests  and  bishops,  the  hishops  with  mitres  of  Are,  a  buminjE?  cross 
in  their  hands,  and  clad  in  chasubles  of  flame;  and  the  priests, 
in  like  manner,  vcaring  fiery  in8ig:nia  of  their  orders.  And  here 
I  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  quote  an  Irish  example  in  point. 
Tommy  Moore,  in  one  of  the  Irish  melodies,  sings  of  the  time 
"  when  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold  which  he  won  from  the 
proud  invader."  Alas  1  the  true  hiatftry  of  Malachi's  collar  is  very 
different  from  what  the  poet  would  hare  us  believe.  A  pious  bishop 
saw  him  iu  purgatory  with  a  coUu  of  flames  about  his  neck.  \Mien 
he  asked  the  reason,  the  King  told  htm  that  he  had  been  unwilling 
to  obey  his  coufessor,  and  in  order  to  bribe  him  to  leniency,  had 
had  the  culpable  weakuesB  to  offer  him  a  ring  of  gold.  "  This  is 
why  I  wear  the  collar  of  flames ;  it  bums  me  cruelly  j  my  faithless 
confessor  cannot  help  mc,  for  he  wcar.'<  a  similar  collar,  only  larger 
and  more  painfuL"  But  to  return  to  the  punishment  of  priests  and 
bishops,  they  are  dealt  with  more  Rcvercly  than  the  laity,  because 
their  greater  privileges  and  higher  dignities  brought  with  them 
greater  responsibilities ;  and  because  of  the  sacrcducsa  of  the  things 
about  which  they  ministered.  Tliunt  the  saint  saw  a  priest  whose 
lingers  were  de^TJured  by  hideous  ulcers,  as  a  puniahmcnt  for  having 
given  himself  the  habit  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  too 
careless  and  perfunctory  a  manner ;  another  had  been  in  purgatory 
forty  years,  because  through  his  negligence  some  sick  persons  had 
died  withont  the  sacraments  j  a  bishop,  so  gcnerons  of  his  rcrenuea 
that  he  was  named  the  almsgivor,  had  been  there  five  years,  because 
before  his  elevation  he  had  wished  for  the  dignity.  Other  instances 
of  bishops  punished  with  extreme  rigonr  I  |>asa  over,  because  some- 
thing more  surprising  remains  to  be  toW.  Sovereign  pontiff's,  who 
had  all  the  treasure  of  the  Church  at  their  disposal,  have  cither  been 
too  loyally  self>denying  to  use  any  in  providing  for  their  personal 
needs,  or  else  have  failed  to  calculate  the  enormous  amount  the 
responsibilities  of  their  high  position  made  necessary.  Thus,  for 
example,  evety  one  has  present  to  his  memory  the  trials  of  the 
venerable  Pius  "N'l.  Tom  from  his  power  by  the  impious  hands  of 
the  French  Kevolutiou,  outraged  ignominiously  in  his  double  dignity 
of  poutiff  and  king,  dragged  from  city  to  city  like  a  criminal,  he 
died  the  death  of  a  coufessor  of  the  faith  iu  August,  17^-  His 
life  ou  the  poutilieal  throne  had  been  a  worthy  preparation  for  this 
heroic  death.  His  long  poutificate  of  twenty-uiue  years  was  one 
of  the  greatest  iu  the  history  of  the  Church.  Yet  iu  1816,  seventeeii 
years  after  his  death,  the  venerable  servant  of  God,  Anna  Maria 
T>i»f  saw  bis  soul  preseut  itself  at  the  gate  of  purgatory,  aud  be 
ick  again  to  the  ahyss^  his  expiation   not  having   been  yet 
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completetl.  How  much  longer  was  it  to  Uat?  That  ia  the  teeret 
of  God.  From  the  same  source  -we  know  that  Pius  VII,,  who  had 
so  much  to  sufTer  from  Napoleon  I.,  aud  who  w&t  so  worthy  and 
holy  a  pontiff  that  he  forced  the  admiration  and  respect  of  unbe- 
lievers, had  to  remain  iu  purgatory  five  years.  Leo  XH.  got  off  for 
a  few  moutho,  on  account  of  his  eminent  piety  aud  the  vhort  time 
he  sat  ou  the  pontitieal  throne.  1  must  skip  the  atory  of  Benedict 
Vill.  "  JJut  here,"  snya  Louvet,  "  is  what  is  really  frightful,  and 
what  one  would  not  dare  to  helicre  if  we  had  not,  as  guarantee  of  the 
fact,  St.  Lutgarde,  whose  prudence  and  discretion  are  known  ;  and  the 
pious  Cardinal  I3eILanuiiie,who,  after  haviug  studied  as  n  theologian  all 
the  details  of  this  revelation,  declares  that  he  cannot  doubt  of  it,  and 
that  it  makes  him  tremble  tot  himself."  The  great  pontiff,  Inno- 
cent III.,  who  held  the  Laterau  C'oancil  over  six  centuries  ago,  and 
did  so  much  for  the  reform  of  the  Church  and  of  ecclesiastica,  is  still 

■  in  purgatory,  aud  will  have  to  remain  there  till  the  I>ay  of  Judg- 
ment. Thta  we  know  from  St.  Lutgardc,  to  whom  the  Pope  ap- 
peared alt  covered  with  flames ;  and  when  she  c.'cpressed  her 
amazement  at  weing  one  so  venerated  in  so  terrible  a  condition^  he 

,  told  her  Ibat  he  had  committed  three  sius,  for  which  lie  liad  uar- 
Towly  escaped  hell,  but  was  oondemned  to  suffer  the  most  cruel 
tortures  till  the  end  of  the  worJd.  "  Eternam  qiiidem  mortem  evasi 
»ed  poenis  atrocisaimia  usque  ad  diem  judicii  eruciabor."  St.  Lutgardc 
and  her  nuns  devoted  themselves  with  all  their  might  to  intercede 
for  the  unhappy  pontiff,  but  they  got  no  sign  of  answer  to  their 
prayers,  and  to  all  api)c&rance  the  poor  wretch  has  not  yet  obtained 
Jiis  release.  "  This  example,"  says  Cardinal  Dellarmine,  "  really 
Us  me  with  terror  every  time  I  think  of  it."  If  so  admirable  a 
Pope,  who  pa»8e<l  for  a  saint  in  the  eye*  of  men,  so  narrowly  escaped 
losing  his  salvation,  and  has  heen  condemned  to  so  terrible  putiish- 
meut,  what  prelate  is  there  who  must  not  tremble  in  all  his  limbs? 
"Wbo  U  there  who  will  not  search  out  the  moat  secret  folds  of  his 
besrt  iu  order  to  drive  away  every  sin  ? 

If  any  of  my  readers  are  surprised  at  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
authentic  information  as  to  what  befals  the  souls  of  historical 
personages  years  after  their  death,  they  may  care  to  learn  that  the 
power  of  obtaining  buch  knowledge  has  not  been  lost  at  the  present 
day.  An  article  in  the  Libirateur  has  the  title  "  Ou  est  I'&me  de 
Gambetta  ?"  ou  which  subject  the  Abb6  Clocquetwas  able  to  cousult 
an  ecstatica  of  his  ac-quaiutaiice.  Her  answer  had  all  thu  ambiguity 
of  a  Delphic  oracle;  but  the  Abh^  puts  on  it  the  charitable  interpre- 
tation, that  the  case  of  the  departed  politician  is  not  hopeless,  and 
that  his  readers  vill  do  well  to  offer  a  prayer  for  him,  cousidering 
that  if  ho  really  is  in  purgatory,  no  soul  there  cau  be  so  badly  iu 
k      'vant  of  s  prayer.     It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  th< 
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deserves  to  be  nuccessful.  Father  Faber  tells  us  (p.  4-2)  of  "  an  old 
Spanish  Jesuit  who  could  nut  for  the  life  of  him  make  up  his  mind 
whether  it  was  better  to  gain  an  iudulgeuce  for  the  soul  iu  pui^tory 
that  was  most  neglected  and  foi^tten,  or  for  the  soul  that  was 
□earcat  its  release  and  entrance  into  glorr.  Here  was  a  pncE]e ! 
both  were  sweet  acta  of  charity,  but  which  was  the  sweetest?"  '•'  He 
was  such  a  kind-hearted  man,  that  good  father,  that  he  inclined  very 
much  to  the  poor  neglected  soul,  just  because  it  was  to  neglected  it 
went  to  his  heart  to  pass  over  the  forgotten  soul.  But  at  last  he 
decided  in  favour  o£  the  other,  and  now  hear  the  reasons :" — Tlicse 
we  hare  not  space  to  give,  but  they  arc  of  the  same  nature  as  would 
induce  a  subscriber  to  an  idiot  asylum  to  vote  rather  for  a  case 
recommended  by  doctors  aa  hopofit]  than  for  a  much  more  pitiable 
one  where  there  was  less  jirospect  of  a  speedy  cure.  But  the  clinchiug 
reason  was  that  the  indulgence  bestowed  on  the  neglected  soul  would 
be  sunk  un productively  for  the  intercessor's  lifetime,  whereas,  in  the 
other  case,  it  would  bring  iu  an  immediate  return.  "  The  sooner  the 
soul  that  is  so  near  heaven  gets  into  heaven,  the  sooner  will  it  begin 
to  gain  all  manner  of  graces  from  God  for  my  soul  and  for  the  souU 
of  Binners  upon  earth.  So  away  went  the  indalgencc  to  the  sotil 
that  was  nearest  its  release,  not  without  a  very  fen-ent  sigh,  and  a 
rcry  wistfid  look  to  Mary,  and  a  comfortable  snapicion  that  Jestu 
would  do  something  extra  for  the  poor  forgotten  soul." 

After  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  time  that  bishops  and  popes 
have  been  known  to  spend  in  purgatory,  it  may  be  believed  that  no 
speedier  release  can  he  hoped  for  by  ordinary  Christians  whose  sins, 
if  punished  less  severely,  are  far  more  numerous.  We  are  apt,  says 
Faber,  to  leave  off  praying  for  the  departed  too  soon,  imagining  with 
a  foolish  and  unenlightened  fondness  that  our  friends  are  freed  from 
purgatory  much  sooner  than  they  really  are.  And  Pope  Alexander 
YII.  was  obliged  to  interfere  to  condemn  some  holders  of  foundations 
for  perpetual  masses  who  pretended  that  after  masses  bad  been 
offered  for  ten  years  they  might  be  discontinued,  iu  the  full  belief 
that  the  objects  of  the  foundation  must  surely  by  that  time  bare  been 
accompUshed,  Louvet  makes  a  calculation  of  the  time  which  a 
Christian  of  more  than  average  excellence  may  expect  to  have  to 
spend  iu  purgatory.  And  Jirst,  how  many  venial  sins  may  it  be 
supposed  that  Christiana  commit  in  a  day.  The  Church,  which  never 
exaggerates,  makes  the  priest  at  the  Mass  every  day  pray  pro 
itmitmcrabitibua  vffetmonibua  et  negligenim ;  but  as  I  vrish,  says  Ijonvet, 
to  make  the  most  moderate  estimate,  let  us  say  that  Christians 
commit  ten  venial  faults  a  day.  If  we  reflect  on  our  voluntary 
distractions  in  prayer,  our  irreverences,  onr  failures  in  respect  of 
charity,  our  losses  of  temper,  our  little  backhitings,  our  omissions 
and  negligences,  we  shall  see  that  for  ordinary  souls  the  number  ten 
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IB  far  under  the  mark.  Well,  say  only  ten  per  day,  that  is  3,650 
per  annum,  and  in  fifty  years  of  life  we  have  182,5(X)  venial  sins. 
Now,  how  many  of  these  will  before  death  have  been  expiated  by 
penance?  Alas,  what  penance  do  most  of  us  perform  !  Bat  to  take 
things  at  thchest,  T  shall  auppoae  that  three-q^uarteraof  them  have  been 
expiated  by  sclf-impoBcd  satisfactory  works.  It  is  a  most  improbable 
proportion  in  the  case  of  any  who  arc  not  saints,  but  I  accept  it  in. 
order  to  clear  my  catcnlation  from  all  suspicion  of  exaggeration  ; 
and  it  results  that  a  Christian,  of  far  more  than  average  excellence* 
wilt,  at  the  time  of  death,  have  -1-5,625  sins  unatoncd  for.  Take 
round  numbprs  and  say  45,000.  Well,  to  what  stay  in  purgatory 
does  this  figure  correspond  ?  Wc  can  only  reason  by  analogy  from 
what  the  revelations  of  Saints  have  taught  us  in  some  particular 
cases.  St.  Krancesca  Romana  tells  us  that  a  mortal  sin  not 
expiated  brings  with  it  for  temporal  pHnishment  seven  years  of 
purgatory.  St.  Magdalene  of  Pazzt,  tells  us  that  one  of  her  sisters 
iFas  condemned  to  siiteen  days  of  purgatory  for  three  small  faults 
which  in  this  world  would  scarcely  count  as  imperfections.  That 
would  be  five  days  per  sin.  Bat  as  I  wish  to  avoid  all  possibility  of 
exaggeration;  let  us  take  an  average  of  one  day  per  sin ;  and  the 
45,000  sins  will  entail  a  stay  in  purgatory  of  45,000  days,  that  is 
to  say,  123  years,  3  mouths,  and  15  days,  so  that  wc  arrive  at 
the  terrifying  result,  that  on  the  very  lowest  calculation  a  holy  soul 
who  has  never  committed  a  mortal  sin,  uor  even  a  venial  sin  of  the 
graver  sort,  who  has  committed  but  ten  venial  sins  a.  day,  aad  has 
satisfied  God's  justice  by  penance  for  three-quarters  of  these,  still 
remains  indebted  for  123  years,  3  months  and  15  days  of  purgatory. 
If  it  be  so  with  righteous  souls,  what  will  it  be  with  poor  sinners 
like  you  and  me? 

But  this  133  years  is  only  according  to  our  earthly  estimation; 
according  to  the  appreciation  the  souls  make  of  it  tbcrasclTGs,  an 
hour  in  pui^tory  appears  longer  than  a  century.  Out  of  the  multi- 
tnde  of  proofs  of  this  our  space  obliges  us  to  select  but  two.  A  holy 
priest  had  it  revealed  to  him  on  his  deathbed  that  he  should  be 
released  from  purgatory  the  first  Klass  that  was  oScrcd  for  him  after 
his  decease.  He  at  once  communicated  the  revelation  to  another 
priest,  Ma  dearest  friend,  who  gladly  undertook  to  celebrate  this  Mass 
of  deliverance.  Acconliugly,  uo  sooner  was  the  breath  out  of  the 
sick  man's  body  than  his  friend  flew  to  the  altar  and  celebrated  the 
Mass  with  all  the  devotion  of  which  he  was  capable.  He  had  scarcely 
taken  off  the  sacred  ornamcuta  when  his  deceased  friend  appeared  to 
him  all  radiant  with  glory,  bnt  witli  a  countenance  full  of  reproach.' 
"Where  was  your  charity,"  said  he,  "did  you  forget  your  promise  or 
had.  you  no  faith  ?  To  think  that  I  should  have  been  left  mnro  than  a 
year  in  the  avenging  flames  while  neither  you  nor  one  of  r 
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took  the  trouble  to  saj  a  uDgle  Mass  for  me/'  "  My  dear  friend,'* 
replied  the  prie&t^  "tou  Atirpmc  me;  I  assure  you,  von  had  no  aooner 
closed  your  eyes  than  I  ran  to  discharge  my  promise.  I  hara  bat 
jnst  come  down  from  the  altar;  and  if  you  wish  to  connnce  joundf 
that  I  am  speaVing  the  trnthj  come  with  me  and  examine  yonr  body 
and  you  Trill  find  it  is  stiM  warm."  "Is  that  so  ?"  returned  the 
deceased ;  "  how  terrible  must  be  the  sufferings  of  purgatory,  since  an 
hour  there  appears  longer  than  a  year  !'* 

Even  more  decistre  proof  of  the  same  thing  is  afforded  by  an 
erent  that  took  place  in  1G18.  Father  Hippolyte  de  Scalro,  master 
of  the  novices  of  a  Capuchin  house  in  Inlanders,  on  returning  6om  a 
abort  absence,  Icarued  with  great  sorrow  that  one  of  the  novicesj  in 
whom  he  had  takcu  the  greatest  interest,  had  just  died.  That  evcningj 
as  he  was  praying  in  the  choir  after  matins,  he  saw,  all  at  once, 
appear  before  him  a  phantom  all  eovelopetl  in  fiames.  "  O  charitable 
father/'  said  the  novice,  with  deep  groans,  "  give  me  your  blesaiiig. 
Alas  I  I  had  committed  a  slight  breach  of  rule,  a  thing  not  a  siu  in 
itself,  and  now  the  ouly  cause  of  my  stay  in  purgatory;  so  I  am 
permitted  by  a  special  power  to  address  myself  to  you.  You  are  to 
impose  my  penance  and  may  grant  me  abiMjlutioii."  The  father  was 
terrilied  at  the  presence  uf  the  apparition  aud  of  the  flames.  At  last 
he  replied :  "  As  far  as  in  me  lies,  my  u>u,  I  absolve  you  and  blew  yon  ; 
and  since  you  tell  me  that  it  \s  for  mc  to  appoint  your  penance,  yon 
shall  stay  in  purgatory  till  the  hour  of  prime"  (eight  o'clock  i»  the 
morning).  On  these  words  the  novice,  seized  with  despair,  ran 
■bricking  through  the  church  :  "  O  mcrcilcsH  father,  pitiless  to  your 
afflicted  son,  to  jiunish  in  this  way  a  fault  on  which  during  my  life 
you  would  have  im])oscd  tho  very  slightest  penance !  Little  do  you 
know  the  atrocity  of  the  sufferings  of  purgatory.  O  uncharitable 
penance  I"  Then  ho  disappeared;  the  rntiun  had  ceased.  The  poor 
father,  who  had  imagined  himself  very  indulgent  in  naming  only  a 
few  hours,  felt  his  hair  stand  on  cod  with  terror  and  regret. 
Gladly  would  he  have  recalled  his  sentence,  but  what  could  he  do? 
At  last  a  happy  thought  struck  him;  he  ran  to  the  bell,  rang  up  his 
brethren,  and  a^cmbling  them  in  the  choir,  told  them  the  whole 
story,  and  begged  that  the  office  of  prime  should  commence  at  onoe; 
and  so  it  was  done.  But  all  through  his  life  he  kept  the  imprcaiuMi 
of  this  terrible  scene,  and  more  than  once  was  heonl  to  say  that  till 
that  time  he  had  had  a  very  imperfect  impression  of  the  punish^ 
mcnts  of  the  other  life,  and  never  eould  have  thought  that  a  fie 
hours  of  purgatory  could  form  such  a  terrible  expiation. 

If  any  arc  discouragcil  at  the  thoughts  of  so  long  a  stay  in 
•  gatoryj  they  ought  to  remember  what  exceptional  good  fortune  it 
to  get  there  at  all.     "  Some  persons,"  saj^  Fabcr,  p.  370,  "  turn 
an<      '     \  the  thought  of  purgatory  as  if  it  were  not  to  be  end 
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tliat  after  tr;iog  all  our  lives  loug  to  serve  God,  we  should  accom- 
plish the  tremendous  feat  of  a  good  death  only  to  pass  from  the 
agooies  of  the  death-hed  into  iire ;  long,  kecu^  searcbiug,  triumphaut 
incomparable  5re.  Alas  !  my  dear  fricDds,  >-our  uDgcr  will  Dot  help 
you  nor  alter  facts."  "To  be  angry  because  you  are  told  you  will 
go  to  purgatory!  Silly,  silly,  people!  most  likely  it  is  a  great 
false  Aattery,  and  that  you  will  ucvcr  be  good  enough  to  go  there  at 
all ;  why,  positively  you  do  not  recognize  your  owu  good  fortune 
when  you-are  told  of  it."  Louvct  (p.  21)  has  a  long  discussion  of 
the  question,  Arc  there  few  that  be  saved?  which  I  wish  I  was  able 
to  extract  entire,  for  it  presents  in  a  most  favourable  as[icct  the 
piety  aud  goodness  of  the  writer.  Hut  lie  finds  liimsfilf  coustraincd 
to  take  a  nio«t  gloomy  view  ;  for  hi.s  own  obncrvation  of  tlic  state 
of  religion  in  Frauee — emphatically  the  Catholic  nation,  where  the 
Cfarbtiau  spirit  uf  dcrotiuii  is  most  alive,  and  yet  where  three-fourths 
of  ailult  Catholics  live  in  mortal  siu  without  goiug  to  cunfessiou  or 
any  religious  services — enables  ns  to  comprehend  the  revelation 
made  to  St.  Ucruard,  who  was  permitted  on  two  distiuct  daj'S  to 
stand  hy  the  judgment-scat  of  Gocl,  and  hear  tho  eternal  destiny 
of  all  the  souls  who  dietl  on  these  two  days;  ntid  out  of  80^000 
souls  only  three  adults  were  8:ived  the  first  day,  and  two  the  second  ; 
and  of  these  fire,  not  one  went  straight  to  heaven,  all  were  obliged 
to  visit  purgatory.  One  must  atop  somcwhc-re,  and  I  must  bring 
my  extracts  to  a  close,  though  I  am  obliged  to  omit  all  the  tuosC 
practical  part  of  the  iuformatioti  dcrivctl  from  these  revelations — 
namely,  as  to  the  ways  in  which  Christiana  on  earth  can  assist  their 
sufTering  brethren. 

Now,  I  hope  no  one  will  imagine  that  in   anything  I   have  said, 

I  have  been  assailing  or  scoRing  at  the  faith  of  the  Itoman   Catholic 

Church.      I  have  tried  all  through  to  write,  not  as  a  critic,  but  as  a 

simple  reporter.    1  eouUl  uot,  of  course,  pretend  myself  to  believe  what 

I  do  not   believe ;  nor  is  it  my  fault  if  the   things   I   have  reported 

sound  absurd  or  ludicrous   in    unsympathetic  cat's.      But  it  i-s  most 

to  the  poiut  to  say  that  noue  of  the    thiugs   I  have   told  of  is  any 

put  of  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Church.      It  is  as  free  to  the   most 

devout  Rtfman  Catholic  as  it  is   to   myself,  uot  only  to   reject  the 

renlatioUB  ou  which  the  Abbu  Clocquct  relies,  but  also  to  hold  that 

the  Saints  whom  Faber  aud  Louvet  have  taken   for  guides,  however 

ho\y  and  excellent  women,   were  subject  to   hysteric   dehisions,  in 

which  they  mistook   faueics  of  their  owu    fur   revelations   made   by 

Hod'n  Spirit.      Perhaps,  1  ought  not  to  say  that  it  is  as  (roc    to  & 

^□aaa  Catholic  as   tu   myself  to   reject   private   revelations;  for  to 

irc'a.^   with   disrespect  authorized   revelatiuns   uUcgcd    to   havu   been 

oacl^  to  a  cuionized  Saint  might  he  brauded  »<•  temerarious;  but 

Dcla.    rejection  is  oat  heresy,  for  the  Komau  Ch  '  "  *'"'v 
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pledged  herself  to  tlie  autheoticitjr  of  any  private  revaUtioD.  My 
([tiarrel  with  that  Church  is  not  that  she  guides  her  childrcu  wrong 
IB  respect  of  such  revclatiouB,  but  that  she  abdicates  her  fahctions  and 
neglects  to  give  them  the  guidanec  they  have  a  right  to  expect ;  bo  that 
on  a  point  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  faith  they  wander  ia 
the  most  hopeless  disuiuou  and  confusion.  Stress  vas  first  laid  oa 
private  revelations  by  the  Montaniats,  who  not  unnaturally  imagined 
that  the  recipient  of  a  divine  revelation  was  not  juxtillcd  in  looking  on 
it  as  given  only  for  his  private  erlification.  It  was  his  privilege  and 
hi»  duty  to  make  known  to  the  Church  what  God  had  taught  himf 
and  any  who  refiised  to  hear  rejected  a  message  from  God.  So  the 
Montanist  prophccica  came  to  he  written  down,  and  circulated  as 
dcrofiiuling  to  he  owned  as  God's  Word.  This  was  what,  morethftn 
anything  else,  led  the  heads  of  the  Chiirch  to  oppose  people,  whose 
aims  and  doctrines  were  all  such  as  religious  and  orthodox  men  eoold 
sympathize  with.  But  it  was  felt,  and  truly  felt,  that  these  prophecies! 
were  encroaching  on  the  supreme  authority  of  Scripture,  and  presum- 
ing to  add  to  what  had  been  written.  And  from  the  l>reakit)g  out  of 
Montanism,  greater  care  was  taken  than  ever  had  been  used  before, 
to  prevent  any  more  recent  composition  from  Iwiog  placed  on  a  level 
with  Scripture.  And  it  is  the  reril  truth  that  those  who  accept 
modern  revelations,  and  draw  proofs  of  doctrines  from  them,  have 
really  a  different  Bible,  not  only  from  us,  but  from  the  CouDoii  of^ 
Trent.  The  Church  of  Kome  is  but  dissembling  a  sehism  when  she 
allows  dilVerences  to  remain  unsettled  atTectitig  the  very  foundations 
of  faith ;  when  what  is  accepted  by  one  as  the  voiec  of  God  himself  w 
set  down  as  a  dream  of  ailly  women  by  another.  It  ia  certain  thai 
the  reverence  due  to  a  Dinne  revelation  in  no  way  depends  on  the 
channel  through  which  the  revelation  is  given.  If  it  were  as  certain 
that  God  made  a  revelation  to  St.  Gertrude,  ait  Ih.'it  he  Tuailo  one  to 
St.  John,  the  authentic  record  of  the  one  revelation  would  lie  cntitlfMl 
to  as  much  regard  as  Ihc  authentic  record  of  the  other.  But  on  thoj 
important  question  whether  God  really  did  or  did  not  make  a  revelation.] 
to  this  or  that  person,  and  whethir  any  authentic  record  of  snclij 
revelation  esUts,  the  Churcli  refuses  to  make  any  formal  ruling.  Shi 
allows  her  children  to  determine  the  matter  for  ihemaelvc^f  and  give 
to  the  result  only  human  faith — that  is  to  say,  such  belief  as  is  due 
to  the  ascertained  conclusions  of  human  reason.  The  eonscqnence 
is  the  greatest  discordance  and  uncertainty.  Protestants  have  Ijecu 
charged  with  having  no  certainty  as  to  their  canon  of  Scripture, 
because  Luther,  for  instance,  rejected  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jamca.  The 
fact  is,  that  if  we  do  not  aHow  ourselves  to  be  imposed  on  by  words, 
Protestants  on  this  subject  have  practical  unanimity;  and  Roman 
Catholics  are  absolutely  at  sea.  Of  recipients  of  alleged  revelation* 
from  God  there  are  eight  writers  whose  books  are  included  io  thaj 
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New  Testament,  and,  let  us  say,  some  fifty  outside.  Ask  Protestanta 
wbicli  of  these  ibey  receite,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  will 
say  tliat  they  rcco^nizG  as  authoritative  the  eight,  and  absolutely 
reject  the  other  Hfty.  Ask  the  same  question  of  Koinan  Catholics, 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  thoy  accept  the  eight,  but  as  to  how 
many  of  the  fifty  tlicy  acknowledge  no  two  will  gire  the  same  answer, 
and  if  they  own  the  truth,  most  would  hare  to  say  that  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  majority  arc  authentic  they  hare  not  the  least  idea.  Nov 
this  uncertainty  as  to  the  foundations  of  faith  cannot  fail  to  brinji; 
uncertainty  as  to  the  faith  itself.  In  the  Homan  Church  the  idea  sccina 
to  be  now  abandoned  of  handing  down  the  faith  once  for  all  dclitt:rcd 
to  the  sainta.  Their  faith  is  a  growing  thing,  and  when  Piiscy  pro- 
posed to  unite  Anglicans  and  Itomans  on  the  terms  of  both  abiding  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  there  was  quite  as  loud  a  protest 
on  the  part  of  Koman  Catholics  against  limiting  their  faith  to  that 
aa  there  was  on  the  part  of  Anglicans  against  going  so  far.  The  Koman 
Cfanrch,  in  short,  is  a  vast  manufactory  of  beliefs,  to  which  addition 
is  being  yearly  made.  And  as  when  you  go  into  some  great  manu- 
factory you  may  be  shown  the  article  in  all  its  stages,  the  finished 
product  with  the  manufacturer's  stamp  upon  it  ;  the  half-fmished 
work ;  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  the  article  is  made ;  so  it  is  in 
the  Roman  Church.  There  you  haTC  the  finished  article,  dogmas 
pronounced  by  Pope  and  council  to  be  tie  fide,  which  uoue  may  deny 
<m  pain  of  damnation.  lUtt  there  arc  besides  ai'ticles  "  fere  de  fide," 
uot  yet  actually  proclaimed  by  infallible  authority  to  be  necessary  to 
salvation  to  he  believed  in,  yet  wantinj^  nothing  else  but  official 
promulgation,  eo  generally  received  and  acknowledged  by  such  high 
authorities  that  their  formal  adoption  by  the  Church  seems  to  1)e 
only  a  question  of  time.  Somewhat  below  these  in  authority,  but 
still  veiy  high,  are  other  doctrines  supported  by  such  grave  doctors 
that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  modesty  to  contradict  them.  Below 
these,  again,  other  things  owned  to  be  still  matters  of  pT-ivate 
opinion,  but  which  seem  to  be  working  their  way  to  general  belief. 
and  which,  if  they  should  win  their  way  to  univei-sal  acceptance,  will 
deserve  to  be  proclaimed  the  faith  of  the  Church.  It  is  needlosti 
to  say  what  help  is  given  towards  such  general  recognition  of  a 
doctrine,  if  a  canonized  saint  whom  it  is  irnjxmMible  to  &ns]icct  of 
deceit,  and  disrespectful  to  gnspect  of  delusion,  declares  that  he 
lias  lieeu  taught  it  by  revelation  from  Heaven.  It  is  inevitable 
that  a  doctrinal  statement  so  eonitnended,  if  no  tlisapprohntion  of  it 
is  exrtresseil  \\y  higher  authority,  comes  to  the  Church  with  such  a 
weight  of  authority  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  bcctime  the  prc\*alent 
opinion.  And  then  in  process  of  time  how  ran  the  head  of  the 
Church  refuse  to  declare  that  to  he  the  faith  of  the  Church  which 
the  great  majority  of  its  members,  including  perhaps  himselfi 
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to  be  true  ?  If  the  supTenie  authority  puts  off  its  iutcrfercnce  to  tLe 
last  stage,  that  interference  comes  altogether  too  late.  It  is  uidess 
to  teach  the  Church  nheii  the  Church  has  already  matle  up  its  miud. 
Novr,  surely  if  Christ  has  left  a  vicar  upon  earth  wbat  more 
appropriate  function  can  he  hare  Ihaa  that  of  infomuug  the 
vorld  hov  to  distinguish  the  voice  of  Christ  from  that  of  false 
pretenders  who  venture  to  speak  in  his  name  ?  Any  one  wh» 
professes  to  have  received  a  revelation  from  God  muvt  ho  m 
much  deluded  as  Joanna  Southcott,  or  as  much  inspired  as  Saint 
Paul.  If  ihcre  he  any  in  the  later  Church  to  whom  God  bu 
made  such  revelations,  we  arc  hound  to  receive  the  truths  so  disclosed 
with  the  same  reverence  and  assent  as  we  give  to  what  was  taught 
by  the  Apostles,  aud  simll  do  our  souls  tlic  same  iujury  if  we  refuse. 
There  arc  men  in  high  esteem  in  tlic  Roman  Church  who  oak  us  to 
receive  revelations  niude  to  modem  saints  as  the  voice  of  God  him- 
self. Arc  we  to  oUcy  or  refuse  V  We  look  to  the  infallible  nuthority 
for  guidance ;  but  lie  practically  owns  himself  as  helpless  as  our- 
selves to  distinguiflh  the  true  prophet  from  llic  false  ]irctcnder,  aai) 
gives  ns  leave  to  accept  or  reject  as  we  jilcasc.  Kay,  he  gives  a 
kiui)  of  ambiguous  approval ;  he  honours  the  recipients  of  the 
alleged  revelations,  ciuionlzes  them  as  saintSj  encourages  his  children 
to  ask  tlicir  intercession,  now  that  tliey  are  dead;  but  if  questioned, 
"Did  thcRC  men  when  they  were  alive  deceive  the  people  by  teaching 
thrm  their  own  fancies  as  if  they  were  divine  revelationsT"  he  declares 
this  a  question  outside  his  commission  to  answer.  Never,  I  believe, 
have  any  people  bfen  more  cheated  in  their  bargain  than  those  whiv 
have  left  the  Cliurch  of  Englaiul  for  the  Church  of  Rome,  under 
the  iilca  that  in  the  latter  communion  they  should  be  taught  witii 
more  certainty  what  they  were  to  believe. 

George  SAutow, 
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AAIONG  all  tbc  emblems  of  clmngc  and  reminders  of  mortality 
with  whieli  tbc  vorld  id  fuU^  Uicrc  are  few  iicrliaps  niore  psithetic 
tban  tlic  failed  tlowers  of  rouiaiice  literature.  'Die  [fictiirc  whicL  lias 
cea<cd  to  plciisc  seems  Ktill  to  prt:scrve  a  certain  life  uf  its  oirti ;  aud 
tlic  denth  of  ud  "  acting"  piaj  i»,  after  all,  onlj  like  the  disapiKarancc 
of  ilic  companion  of  a  foir  amuning  or  exciting  bours.  But  tbc 
popnlar  novel — and  more  especially  the  popular  noTcI  of  emotion 
and  sentiment — baq  been  tbe  clusc.  the  constant,  the  confidential 
friend  of  so  many  rciulers ;  it  baa  awakened  so  many  imaginations, 
engrossed  so  many  mindsj  and  perhaps,  if  a  work  of  real  genius, 
■entered  into  and  affected  so  many  intellectual  lircs,  that  tborc  is 
sotnetbin;;  pcculinrly  Ktrange  and  sad  about  its  literary  death.  T 
sTippuse  that  there  arc  few  real  lovers  of  literature  who  cannot, 
after  Jaqucs's  fashion, "  suck  melanrhoV'  of  tliis  sort  out  of  a  aunrcy 
of  the  shelves  of  any  well-found  library  ;  and  a»snredly  there  ia  no 
shelf  more  likely  to  yield  it  than  that  which  bears — very  likely  along 
its  irhole  length — the  serried  line  of  Samuel  Kiehardson's  vorks. 
Nineteen  volumes — nineteen  '/  mortal"  volumes,  as  the  observer  of 
to-day  is  but  loo  likely  to  put  it — contain,  in  one  of  the  best  of  the 
older  editionsj  tbe  three  romances  which  complete  the  sum  of  this 
author's  literary  ]xrrfbrmancc9 ;  and  not  a  volume,  be  will  notice,  is 
ont  of  its  place.  Xot  a  soldier  in  that  regiment  is  missing,  or  for 
years  past  has  been  missing  from  morning  parade,  though  a  century 
or  more  a^^  there  would  have  been  deserters  to  be  found  in  half  the 
rooms  in  the  house — above  stairs, and  even  surreptitiouslypcrbaps below. 
Xo  one  in  the  lifetime  of  the  oldest  inmate  has  imitated  Pamela's  wicked 
master  by  disturbing  bcr  repose.  Sir  Charles  Grandison  is  no  more 
«allcd  upon  to  display  his   courtly   graces  in  any  new  ceremonies  of 
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introduction.     Tlicrc  is  dust  on  the  edges  of  "  Clarisia    Harloire," 
iustead  of  tears  u^ton  her  pu^c.    And  noironc  cannot  help  wondering 
what  fate  awaits  the  praiseworthy  attempt   of  the  Mcasrs.  Soth 
to  wvive  the  long- departed  popularity  of  these  once  admired,  lulored, 
bcwept  romances.     There  lie  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  cnterprt 
eight  out  of  the  twelve  volumes  of  which  the  new  edition  is  to  consist;; 
"  I'amcia"  carried  to  its  conclusiou  in  the  first  three,  and  "Claris 
Harlowe"   in    the    five  followiug.     Stout   handsome  volumes    the; 
are,  printed   ill  excellent    type   on  toued   paper,  with   Richardson' 
portrait   for  frontispiece,  and    the  suggestive  essay  from  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen's  "  Hours  iu  a  Library,"  for    introduction.     Bat  all  these 
attraetioQs,  material  and   itomaterial,  serve  only    to  add  curiosity  to 
conceVu.    M'e  find  ourselves  woudering  whether  those  fair,  neat  page* 
will  or  will  not  be  as  uusoiled   a  decade   hence   as  they  are  to-daj,-) 
and  whether  hack  aud  boards  will  be  worn  by  the  touch  of  any  othcr^ 
or  of  no  other  hand  than  that  of  the  only  really  ommroroua  AW/ho 
librorttm,  lime  himself. 

To  uot  a  few  careless  critics  it  would  seem  sutticient  to  dispose  o 
that  question  by  a  sneering  reference  to  llichardeou's  inordinate  length 
Yet  we  must  learn  to  diatiuguii^b  between  dta  hnguturs  in  one  sen 
aud  dea  ioHtfoeiirs  in  another.  There  is  a  prolixity  which  i«  compatibl 
with  art,  and  is  even  an  essential  condition  of   a  pure  artistic  form 
and  there  is  a  prolixity  which  is  of  itself  a  fault  in  art,  and  as  sue 
always  aud  everywhere   to  be  condemned.     To  say  that   the  pen. 
ennuyeux  is  of  its   ovrn   nature  nnalhcmn  is,  from  the  historic  poin 
of  view,  to  hcg  the  riueaiion.      If  a   man's  eontcmpornrie&  lind  hi 
tiresome,  there  is  an  end  of  the  mutter  so  far  ns  contemiiorary  c 
ticlsm  goes ;  hut  if  he  is  only  found  tiresome  by  posterity,  the  que 
tioii  of  course  arit-cs  whether  it  ho  lie  or  posterity  that  is  to  blam 
AVo  nil  know  thnt  the  {/f-nre  cnninjeitx  of  one  age  is  often  very  fj 
from  baring  been  the  .i/rwre  enttrri/etix  of  another;  and  it  being  on 
ascertained  that  an  author  was  read   with    untiring   interest  by  I   ^c:;^j- 
|HibIie  of  His  own  day,  the  fact  that  he  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh       -^rif 
a  later  generation  becomes  almost  irrelevant  to  the   question   of    i-^^ 
real  merit.     The  word  "  almost"  is,  no  doubt,  a  necessary  quttlifi^::^^,.     i 
tion,  bccanse  the  fact  lost  mcniioncd  is  to  this  extent  relevant  ths'%^    ^^H 
does  unquestionably  exclude  such  a  writer  from   that  small  baat^      ^*f^ 
the  immortals  who  hare  delighted  all  ages  and  bored  nouc.      But      ^^^ 
Tomaneist's  manes — at  least  no  reasonable  ma»e»  of  any  such  depar-^  K.'d 
writer— need  ehafc  at  his  exclusion  from  so  very  select  a  circle,    '.t^tw 
question  as  to  tlic  number  of  "  classics"  -who  neither  bore  nor  oa^r-Xit 
to  bore  the  reader  of  to-day,  is  one  upon  which  I  share  many  of  3kffr 
James   Payn's  suspicions  without  sharing  his   iutrepidity  in  9pecLf\>. 
ing  them.     But  &«>  to  Ihc  mere  number  of  great   ones  of  the  ear^t 
whoj  whether  rightly  or  not,  arc   as  a  mattcr>of-fact   found   tedjouA 
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wbcii  taken  in  large  doses,  one  con  speak  with  more  freedom  pcrhftpe; 
and  uotbing,  tbcrcfuro,  need  kinder  me  from  sayiog  thu{  Ricbnrdson 
in  the  shades  mu^t  have  improved  upon  the  quite  sufHricut  com* 
plaoency  of  Kichardson  araon^  the  living  if  he  regards  himself  as  too 
for  his  company.  Aft^  all,  he  only  adds  another  to  a  group 
which,  if  at  one  end  it  is  typified  by  the  authors  of  "  The  Grave" 
and  **  The  Course  of  Time,"  includes  nt  the  other  end  the  pocta  of 
"The  Excursion"  and  "  Paradise  lx>st." 

The  yawns  of  posterity  prove  no  more  than  this.  They  remit 
Richnrduon  to  the  class  who  by  reason  of  their  matter  or  their  man- 
uer,  or  both,  have  failed  to  sustain  their  appeal  to  the  unflagging 
attention  of  mankind.  But  from  the  point  of  view  of  retrospective 
criticism,  this  of  course  is  immateria].  Except  for  the  ambitious 
purpose  of  fixing  a  departed  writer's  place  in  the  literature 
of  all  time^  his  nubounded  and  unabated  vogue  in  his  own  day 
i«  thr  only  fact  needed  in  order  "  to  found,"  as  the  lawyers  put  it, 
'*  the  jurisdiction"  of  the  critic.  This  alone  is  euough  to  make  any 
author  a  phenomenon  to  be  explained  and  if  possible  analyzed  by  the 
literary  student  of  a  later  day.  Fleeting  and  capricious  successes  in 
the  paat  may  no  doubt  be  passed  by :  there  have  been  Master 
Kettys  in  literature  as  well  as  on  the  stage.  But  if  an  author'a 
oontcui]jorarics,  critical  and  uncritical,  consent  in  adrairatiou  of  his 
itings,  if  the  public  of  his  day  coottnnc  to  admire  these  irritings 
fler  their  novelty  baa  entirely  disappeared,  and  indeed,  thronghout 
Imia  lifetime  and  after  his  death,  the  maxim  srcarns  Juiticaf  orbia 
m^^rrrttrum  may  be  taken  to  apply.  We  may  confidently  expect  to  6ud 
"ixi  siicU  a  writer's  works  an  iuipcrishablo  something,  some  breath  of 
SK,a  immortal  spiritj  surviving  the  death  and  decay  of  its  embodying 
.Ckvrins.  That  no  very  minute  search  is  needed  to  reveal  to  us  Uiis 
c^leoicut  in  Richardson,  in  »  piiiiit  upon  which  it  would  be  an  in)]>cr- 
~^inctice  tospend  many  wun!».  Ample  acknowhr<lgntent  and  exposition 
«3f  tilis  fact  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  I>cslio  Stephen's  raluahle  preface 
llic  new  edition  of  Kichardson,  and  my  own  impressions  on  the 
ifuue  subject  1  may  for  the  moment  defer. 

A  matter  of  more  immediate  interest  is  the  examination  of  the 

nl  and  decayed  form  in  which  this  imperishable  somelhiiig  was 

iitaiiied.      And  lieve  a  question  of  much  euriosity,  though  not  very 

caasy  perhaps  to  determine,  confronts  us  at  the  outset.      How  much 

«3f    the  form  was  essential  to  the   life   of  these   books,  in  tlic  days 

'when  they  possessed  what  may  be  called  a  cor]H)rcal,  instead  of,  as  at 

present,  only   a  spiritual   existence- — in    the  days   wlien   "  Clarissa 

Wnrlowc"  was  to  thousands  of  Englishmen  what  "  Wavcrley"  was  to 

■the  novcl-readcr  of  the  early  niueteciitli  century,  or  "  Adam  Bedc," 

to  the  novel-reader  of  twenty  years  ago  ?     How  much  of  the  form, 

OU   the  other  hand,  was  mere  dead  weight  and  surplusage — not  help- 
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ing  but  hiaderiDg — a  tbiug  in  spite,  and  not  iu  right,  of  wliicli  the 
books  were  impatiently  awaiteil  and  eagerly  read  ?  For  the  hastr 
opinion  which  treats  everything  distasteful  to  the  modem  reader  in 
their  form  as  something  vhieb  the  contemporary  reader  prized,  ia  of 
conrsc  a  more  or  less  gratuittius  a&sumpl^ion.  We  ourselves  tolerate 
many  things  in  our  favourite  authors  whieh  we  wish  away.  Many 
of  us  wonld  like  Dickens  better  without  his  often  forced  and  artificial 
sentiment.  Still  more  of  us  would  be  well  content— in  her  later 
books,  at  any  rate — with  less  of  tlic  waterlogging  ballaat  of  George 
l^liot's  physiologico- psychology.  Our  (jostcrity,  therefore,  will  hare 
no  right  to  argue  from  Dickens's  fame  that  his  sentiment  was  m| 
generally  valued  as  his  humour,  or  from  George  JCliot's  fam^ 
that  her  contemporaries  thought  as  highly  of  her  scientific  ac- 
<]uircQicnt8  as  they  did  of  her  satiric  insight  into  character,  and 
her  original  gift  of  creative  imagination.  And  wc  ourselves  have 
4Xjua11y  no  rigiit  to  aMume  that  what  may  liarc  been  deductions  from 
the  sum  of  Hichnrd8oti'«  claim  upon  his  readers  were  actually  addi- 
tions thereto.  All  we  know  for  certain  on  the  matter  is,  that  our 
great-grandfathers  read  and  delighted  in  certain  desperately  prolix 
novels;  it  is  too  much  to  assume  that  they  delighted  iu  the  prolixity  for 
its  own  sake.  We  arc  oftini  reminded,  it  is  true,  that  our  great-grand- 
fathers  lived  in  a  leisurely  age;  but  tliis  is  an  explanation,  which  ac- 
counts rather  for  their  capacitieit  us  rcmlers  thau  for  their  tastes.  It  may 
well  bo  that  inordinately  long-M-iudcd  hooks  eould  only  be  tolerable 
iu  a  leisurely  age.  This,  however,  is  eijually  true  of  lung  diuaers,  long 
whist,  anil  other  fcirms  of  indulgence  or  recreation;  aud  it  explains 
merely  the  pu.ssibility,  and  not  tlio  ]X)pulartty,  of  one  particular 
form  of  slow-moving  amusement.  Agaiu,  the  more  leisurely  the 
ago  the  greater,  wc  should  imagine,  the  tendency  to  sleep.  Yd,  if 
there  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  connected  with  "  Clarissa  Har- 
lowc,''  it  is  that  the  novel  put  to  flight,  instead  of  provoking,  slumber. 
"  llight  reason,"  in  short,  and  *'  the  instinct  of  self- preservation  in 
mankind,"  as  Mr.  Matihcw  Arnold  would  say,  revolt  from  the  hypo- 
thesis that  any  race  of  men  can  have  preferred  tu  have  a  story  iu 
which  they  were  deeply  interested  related  to  them  at  excessive  lengtd 
l'*or  it  is  to  be  specially  remembered  that  the  most  popular  c? 
Kichardson's  romances  was  popular  in  respect  of  its  story.  It  was 
uot^  or  not  mainly,  by  its  moral  lessons,  by  its  pictures  of  manners, 
by  its  aiinlybis  of  churaclcr,  that  "  Clarissa  Harlowe"  held  the  pnh 
spell-bound  ;  it  vim  by  its  plot.  The  "  town"  was  in  a  fever — a  si 
fever,  of  course,  but  still  a  fever — of  excitement  to  know  wbeti 
the  infamous  Lovelace  would  sucf!cd  in  bis  plot,  and  what  wrould 
the  end  of  the  unfortunate  Clarissa ;  ond  it  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  mere  diCnscness  of  narrative,  mere  expenditure  of  many  words 
ia  rclaUog  events  which  might  have  been  told  in  few  words,  wo 
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bare  been  fouuil  endurable,  or  vould,  in  fact,  bare   bceu  endured. 
The  delay  must   liarc  been  in  name  sense  or  uthcr  artistic ;  tbc  pro- 
lixity must  liave  been   felt   to  coutributc  something  to  the  artistic 
Insult,  in  onicr  not  to   hare  wholly  destroyed  the  popularity  vf  the 
mUtty.     The  sense  in  irhich  it  was  artistic  may,  to  our  present  coo- 
AXptiona  of  art,  lie  wpll-nigh  unintelligible;   the  something  which  it 
■«3ontribtitcd   to  the    result,  may   to   ns   he    nothing,  or  woi-sc   than 
nothing.     But  it   in  surely  irrational    to  suppose  that  the  exterior 
0ovai   of  Richardson's  novel — in  which  I  include  not  only  the    mere 
length  of  the  book  from  corcr  to  cover,  but  iti  epistolary  atruciuro 
sind.  whatever  other  drawbacks  that  structure  to  our  present  ways  a( 
-Akiiiking  involves — could  have  seemed  to  its  own  public  what  it  seems 
*o  us:   viz.,  simply  so  much  handicapping  of  the  talc.     There  muat 
3iavc   been  some  "reason  other    than  the  mere  amount  of  his  spare 
-Aimu  which   compelled    the   ciglitcoiith- century  rcJidcr  to  listen  so 
patiently  to  a  story  of  which  he  waa  so  devouringly  anxious  to  hear 
'Che  end  ;  tlicrc  must  have  been  wme  reason  why  he  did  not  resent  the 
author's  unusual,  fidgettiug,  and  in  many,  though  not  in  all  rcsiwcts, 
-mindramatic  mcthiKl  of  telliug  his  story  in  the  form  of  correspondence. 
Such  is  the  conclusion  whieh  ought  to  suggest  itself  on  a  priori 
grounds  of  probability,  to  all  who  hare  ever  considered  tlic  matter 
-witli  any  degree  of  care ;  and  it  is,  1  may  add,  a  conchmon  which 
aubscqueut  inquiry  abundantly  confirms.     There  ia  a  reason  and   a 
good  one  for  Richardson's  prolixity;    it  was  in  many   respects  the 
~verj-  secret  of  his  power.    But,  unfortunately,  it  ia  a  secret  to   the 
<liscoTery  of  which  there  is  no  royal  road ;   for  it  would  be  uncandid 
to  give  so  attractive  a  title  to  the  only  nietliod  of  ascertaining  it 
with  which  I  am  acquainted — that^  namely,  of  reading  the  romances 
-Straight  through  from  beginning  to  end. 

Kichai-d^on  was  not  tbc  first,  as  he  will  not  be  the  last,  man  to  dis- 
cover his  liteniry  powera  in  the  use  of  them.  When  Sterne  began 
"  Tristram  Shandy"  be  had  assuredly  but  tittle  idea  of  the  artistio 
lengths  to  whicli  his  work  was  destined  to  carry  him  ;  and  though 
the  germ  of  '  Clarissa"  may  ha\'c  been,  and  of  course  in  a  certain 
Mtisc  must  have  been,  latent  in  "  Pamela,"  it  was  for  all  that  appears 
as  completely  hidden  from  the  author  of  the  two  works  as  from  any 
of  his  readers.  Nu  one,  it  may  safely  be  aaid,  could  have  seen  iu 
(he  earlier  book  the  promise  of  the  later.  When  Rivington  and 
Osborne,  the  booksellers,  asked  him — to  quote  Mr.  Stephen's  account 
of  the  fortuitous  commeiiecmcnt  of  a  great  literary  career — ^"to  write 
a  volume  of  letters  to  suit  the  taste  of  country  readers;"  it  was  in 
the  spirit  of  the  moralist,  and  not  at  all  in  that  of  the  artist,  that 
be  responded  to  the  invitation.  Halfway  through  the  second 
Toluinc  of  "  Pamela,"  he  takes  advantage  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  heroine's  father  and  mother  from  the  scene — at  least  as  tbe  sol 
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correispoiidents  of  their  daughter — to  review  his  work  and  its  objects  ; 
and  "we  then  see  what  are  the  qualities  ia  it  ujioii  which  lie  con- 
gratulates himself.  It  contaios,  he  proudly  assures  us,  morality,  atid 
excelleut  morality,  for  all.  The  fashiooahle  libcrtiue  "  may  learn 
from  it  to  prefer  vice  to  virtue ;"  the  proud  and  highborn  may  sec 
"  the  deformity  of  imreasonable  passion  ;"  "  good  clergymen"  will 
perceive  from  it  that  if  tlicy  do  their  duty  in  despite  of  their  "  proud 
patrons,"  Providence  will  at  last  reward  their  piety  ;  the  poor  will  learn 
that  "  ProvidcQcc  never  fails  to  reward  their  honesty  and  iutegrity;'^ 
while  the  Tirtucs  iuoulcated  by  the  example  of  the  heroine  herself, 
require  a  complete  inventory  dividi»l  into  separate  paragraphs  for 
tlictr  examination.  There  is  an  encouraging  moral  for  the  "  poor 
deluded  female"  who  lias  tlic  strength  of  mind  to  "  stop  at  her  Hrsc 
fault,"  and  a  wamii:ig  moral  fur  her  who  pursilbs  "  the  wicked 
courses  into  which  aho  waa  at  first  itiadvcrtciitly  drawn."  There  are 
even  lessons  fur  "  the  upper  servants-  of  great  fami'ies "  in  the 
behaviour  of  three  of  the  characters,  and  for  tlic  •'  lower  servants" 
of  tho  same  families  in  that  of  a  fourth.  Id  short,  wc  arc  as 
good  as  told  that  the  merit  of  the  book  is  to  bo  mensnrcd  by  tfafr 
closenea^  of  its  resemblance  to  the  didactics  of  the  nurseiy.  No- 
body who  reads  it,  says  Kichaidson  in  eficct,  can  aftemanls  plead 
ignorance  of  what  Imppcucd  to  "  Don't  Care."  If  he  remains 
incorrigible  in  his  naughtiucs*tj  and  comes  to  a  bad  end  in  con- 
sequence,  he  will  have  liimself  alone  to  blame  for  it ;  the  author 
of  "  Pamela"  htiH  at  least  done  Ids  best  to  reclaim  him.  lie  has 
said  to  biui  in  many  volumes,  "  He  good,  for  the  good  arc  always 
rewarded  in  tliis  life-;  do  not  be  wicked,  for  the  wicked  are  always 
paiiislicd  here  ss  well  as  hereafter."     What  moiti  could  he  do  ? 

That  the  foetid  of  life  decline  to  contirm  this  comfortable  gospel 
was  apparently  no  more  an  objection  from  Ilichardson's  point  of  view 
than  it  is  from  that  of  the  nurse ;  but  to  say  this  is,  of  Course, 
enough  to  ditposc  of  the  artistic  claims  of  the  book.  The  good  -^M 
aometimes  prosjicr  of  course  in  this  life ;  but  you  catinOt  writt^  ^^ 
a  story  in  which  they  are  always,  and  all  of  them,  to  pro*|>cr^  .^ 
without  constantly  unending  agaiust  truth  and  probabUily.  Add  tt^  ^3 
this,  that  the  continual  effort  to  tiud  illustrations  of  morality  "^ 
everywhere,  and  to  jnuke  the  fortuues  of  all  the  characters  iu  »-  -^^ 
novel  subserve  a  didactic  end  is  pretty  sure  to  cud  iu  throwing  some? 
of  those  characters  into  violeut  coutradictioa  with  themselres. 
This  is  notably  exemplified  iu  the  case  of  Pamela's  master,  whoae- 
sudden  couTersion  from  a  most  uncompromising  prodigatc  tuto  a. 
consistent  paragou  of  propriety — for  we  need  not  attach  eerioos 
importance  to  the  Plutonic  llirtation  with  the  Coimtcss  in  his  later 
married  life — is  hardly  attempted  to  be  made  credible.  TfaesQ> 
however,  though    the   most   obvious,  are  far  from   being   the   cm}^ 
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artistic  faultv  of  "Pamela."  It  U  hardlr  too  much  to  sajr  that 
it  scarcely  nses,  iu  tlie  working  out  of  its  plut  any  more  tliau  iu  its 
maia  coDceplioQ,  above  tlie  level  of  the  nursery  story.  A  romance 
of  greater  posthumous  popularity  has  indircctiy  preserved  the 
Dame  of  Pamela  Aadrews  from  oblivion,  and  fevr  perhaps,  erco 
of  those  who  have  never  opened  a  vnlamc  of  iticbardsou,  will 
need  to  be  told  that  Pamela  is  a  virtuous  msid-scrvaut  (as  her 
brother  Joseph  was  a  virtuous  footman),  who  successfully  resists  a 
scries  of  the  most  determined,  and  at  lust  even  violent,  attempts 
upon  her  virtue  on  the  part  of  her  master,  uud  vho,  nt  last,  so 
iOipresses  liim  by  her  courage  and  constancy  that  lie  marries  her. 
an<i,  with  the  exception  of  one  passing  cloud  of  jealousy,  "  they 
live  happily  ever  afterwards.'"  In  such  a  Ktory,  with  such  a 
conclusion,  there  is  uotbing  essentially  ludicrous  :  it  wusrnacrvcd  for 

i'lclding  to   jicrccivc   by  the  instantaneous  light  of  hnniour,  that  it 
light  be  made  exquisitely  ludicrous  by  merely  trHns|>usitig  the  sexes 
of  the  tempter  and    the  U'mptcd.     Why   this   should   be  so    is   a 
point    iu   the  |)aycholi)gy  of  etiiics   which    dues    not    immediately 
yield   up  its  eicplanatiuu;    but  the  fact  is    unquestionable,   as  the 
reader  may  satisfy  himself  by  comparing  the  famous  scene  between 
Joseph  Andrews  and  Lady  Booby  with  any  of  tbe  scenes  holweeu 
Pamela  and  Mr.  ii.      Tu  speak  the  hunest  truth,  however,  it  would 
have  been  difiicult  for  Hclding  to  outdo   Richardson  in  absurdity ; 
LMrfuid  Joseph   Andrews,  as   we   all    know,  though    commenced   as    a 
^Bftricaturc  of  "  Pamela,""  departed  very  soon,  and  very  widely,  from 
^^ne  lines  of  its  model.     But,  while  the  story  of  "  Pamela"  suffers  as 
^■fc  story,  from   the  slowness  of  movement  which,  in   a  Ics*  degree 
(though   the  slowness  is  even   grcntcr),  injures  that  of  Clarissa,  ihe 
former  heroine,  unlike  the  latter,  is  herself  as  severe  a  sufferer  as  a 
^^leroiue  from  the  delay.      Her  tigurc,  to  begin  with,  is  one  which  will 
||K)t  stand  much  de-romantictxing.     Mrs.  Pamela's  virtue,  though  no 
doubt  quite  sincere  and  genuine,  is  (as  of  course  it  should  be)  of  a  very 
soubrettisb  type,  exceedingly,  not  to  say  pharisaically,  self-conscious, 
not  refined  or  elevated   by  tbc  slightest  admixture  of  delicacy,  and 
obviuusly  associated  with   a  very  shrewd  eye  to   the  wain  cbaucc- 
All  this,  of  uoursc,  is   true  enough  to  Nature ;   but  tinith  to  Nature 
becomes   useless  uuless   it  falU    into  the   impartial    Lauds    of  Art. 
These  human  touehes  iu  Pamela's  character  would  have  been  invalu- 
able to  iticbardsou  it' he  had  cared  to  treat  his  heroine  like  an  artist; 
but  he  wanttxl  to  treut  her  exclusively  us  a  moralist.      Her  alUuities 
with  the  waitioe-maid  of  real  life  make  her  a  more  real  and,  there- 
fore,  a  more  iuterei^tiiig,  if  less  heroic,  figure ;  but  Kicharilson,  iu 
enler  to  make  his  moral  lesson  as  impressive  as  possible,  was  iu  pursuit 
not  of  the  interesting  so  much  as  tbe  hemic.      He  wanted  an  ideal 
wailing-maidj  and  not  a  real  one,  for  hia  puri>osc  ;  and  these  marks 
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of  VCT5  commonplace,  and  c\cn  rather  vulgar,  realism,  only  serve  there- 
fore to  make  the  ideal  figure,  on  its  lofty  moral  pedestal,  a  little 
ridicutous.  Above  all,  tlicr  combine  irith  the  tnartistic  slowness  uf 
movement  in  the  story,  and  it*  weak  invention  of  incident,  to  destroy 
a  great  part  of  tlic  reader's  sympathy  with  the  hrroiue,  and  e\c\\  to 
suggest  the  suspicion  which  lliclmrtUoTi  undoubtedly  never  intended 
to  nrou^c,  that  she  is  a  person  of  rather  a  designing  disposition. 
"  How  is  this?"  the  reader  fceU  tempted  to  ask.  "Here  is  a  youog^ 
woman  who  is  evidently  perfectly  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself^ 
and  who  remaiiut  under  circumstauces  of  the  most  dangerous  charac- 
ter for  her  cha&titr,  exposed  to  the  coustaut  solicitations  and  even 
Qssauhs  of  her  master.  Of  coui-sc  we  are  given  to  underst&ad  that 
«be  is  under  physical  durcu;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  restraint  is 
very  often  of  the  feeblest  and  most  iucflicient  kind.  On  one  occasion 
Pamela,  by  her  own  admission,  might  have  walked  straight  out  of 
the  hou!ic  and  away,  and  was  ouly  restrained  from  doiug  so  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  bull  (who  liad  injured  the  cook-maid  under  cii^ 
cumstunccs  imstatcd)  'in.  a  paddock  which  she  would  have  to  cross  to 
tuake  her  escape.  Ou  another  occasion  there  is  absolutely  uo  iiti|)c- 
dtmcut  to  her  ilight,  and  though  she  is  indeed  followed  and  seized 
in  the  act  of  getting  over  a  stile  which  alone  divides  her  from  liberty, 
the  uue:(plained  delibcmtlou  of  her  movements  is  solely  accouutable 
for  her  capture."  In  »hort,  upon  a  careful  review  of  the  whole  cir- 
cumatancea,  ihc  reader  fiiicU  it  hard  to  avoid  the  suspiciou  that  it 
calculation,  and  not  timidity,  which  keeps  Pamela  a  prisoner ;  tliat^ 
she  sees  a  chauec  of  inducing  the  infatuated  Mr.  B.  to  marry  ber^ 
and  that  gambling  for  a  stukc  no  high  she  is  prepared  to  make  somes 
very  dangerous  ventures  indeed. 

This  iilca  was  of  course  very  fur  from  Richardson's  intcuttua  to 
suggest,  and  it  is  a  fault  in  Ins  rliaractcrizatiun  and  story- telling  that 
the  reader  feels  pirsuudcd  that  it  is  just  the  idea  which  would  poaen 
all  but  the  exceptionally  cliiviitabic  spectators  of  Pamela's  trials  in 
actual  life.  But  there  is  also  little  merit  in  the  delineation  of  the 
cthercharacters  in  the  story.  Lady  Davcrs,  with  whom  most  care  bos 
apparently  been  takcu,  is  a  coarFcly  and  crudely  executed  portrait;  and 
there  is  a  want  of  reality  about  boili  the  good  Mrs.  Jcn-ts  and  tho 
infamous  Mrs.  Jcwkes.  Mr.  B.'s  return  to  virtue,  again,  is  celebrated 
with  an  exaggcrntiou  which  was  due  in  part  to  UichardBOu'a  bovrgeoU 
reverence  for  "  the  quality,"  a  characteristic  which  sometimes 
amusingly,  and  sometimes  irritatingly,  deranges  both  the  balance  of 
his  ethical  judgment  and  his  sense  of  artistic  propriety.  In  the 
ca:sc  of  Mr.  B.  it  is  most  comically  displayed.  It  is  quite  obviously 
felt  by  all  the  clinractcm  in  the  stoiT,  and  by  the  author  himself,  that 
repentance  is  very  condescending  on  the  part  ot  a  *' gentleman  of 
good  estate;"  and  that  with  a  "  place"  in  two  counties,  the  ambition 
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io  Becaro  a  tliinl  in  heaven  is  lit;;blT  crcditatilo  to  an  English 
squire.  Hr.  B.  is  greatly  |ir&ise<I  fur  having  abandoned  a  course  of 
profligac)-  whicli  most  other  men  of  eqnal  rack  and  fortune,  wc  are 
given  tu  understand,  would  have  pursued  eonsistentlv  thruughout 
lift-;  and  those  who  enrrouiid  him  arc  unwearied  in  their  laudations 
of  his  neir-found  virtue.  Nu  Huubt  the  accumulation  of  all  these 
lionoiirs  on  the  repentant  liliertine'a  head  is  due  not  wholly  to  socio) 
aervilitT  but  in  part  to  moral  purpose ;  but  for  the  merits  of  tho 
^romance  from  this  point  of  view  there  ia  not  much  to  be  said. 
Coleridge,  who  speaks  on  such  a  point  with  eren  more  tlian  his 
-wonted  critical  authority,  has  cx|irc*i*cd  his  opinion  on  a  comparison 
"between  "Joseph  Andrews"  and  "  Pamela"  that  the  former  is  the  more 
inoral  work  of  the  two.  It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  for  any  candid 
"3nodcrn  reader  of  the  two  romances  to  contest  this  judgment.  Excel- 
lent as  Kichardson's  intentions  were  hotli  towards  servant-maids  and 
country  squires  in  composing  the  story,  it  pccms  to  me  quite  certain 
that  a  careful  and  sympathetic  study  of  it  would,  in  tho  vnst  majority 
«f  caflcs,  prove  most  uncHifying  to  cither. 

"Clariiwa  Harlowc''  has  more  jirctcnsions  to  plot,  in  the  sense  of 
invented   incident  and   situation,  than   "  Pamela  ;"   but  its  central 
motive   is  of  a  no  less  simple   kind.     It   is,  in    fact,   the  story  of 
Pamela  reversed.       "  Pamela's"    alternative   title   is    "  Virtue    Re- 
warded,"  and  virtue  iu  "Clarissa  Harlowc"  is  not,  except   lu   (he 
spiritual   sense,   rewarded,  but  defeatctl,  outwitted,  betrayed.     Tlio 
virtuous  hcroiuu  ia  not  permitted,  m  iu  the  earlier  romance,  to  escape 
the  wiles  of  the  seducer,  and  reap  the   moral  reward  of  her  firmuess 
in  bis  convcrsiuQ  tu  the  pntbs  of  virtue,  and  ita  material  recompense 
in  a  Kplcndid  establishracut  anil  a  cuach-and-six.     Ou  the  contrary, 
■be  is  condemned  U)  fall  a  victim  to  his  vile  macbiuations,  aod  proudly 
rejecting  all  hh  olTem  of  atoncmcut,  to  sink  broken -beartcd  into  an 
early  grave.     The  superior  dramatic  jH^ssibilities  of  Uiis  i>tory  com- 
pared with  that  of  "  Pamela"  are  evident,  and  Kicbardsou  owed  much 
to  their  stimulus.     They   brought  out  his  powers   as  ati  artist  by 
compelling  him  iu  a  great  ineHsurc   to  drop  the  rule  of  the  moralist. 
Be  was  as  anxious  to  preach  as  ever ;    bnt  tbo  exigencies  of  bis 
narrative  do  not  permit   him  to  ascend  the  pulpit   w>  often   or  to 
remain  there  so  long.     "  lie  virhioua  and  you  will  be  happy,"  is  in  a 
■certain  sense  the  preacher's  text  in  both  cases;  but  iu  "Clarissa"  tho 
virtuous  have  to  wear  their  bappincss  "  with  a  diOercucc"  which  it  h 
WilTicuIt  to  c\pluiu  without  frequently  descending  the  put  pit-stairs. 
i-lappincsa  in  "Clarissa"  hoa  to  do  without  its  coach-and-six  and  its 
wplrndid  cstftblisbmcnt ;  nay,  ithastopart  company,  one  by  one,  with 
■ttl  1  the  estcruid  conditions  of  human  well-being — home,  parents,  family, 
friends,  material  comforts,  reputation,  and,  finally,  life  itself;  and  yet, 
i*A  the  atrcngth  of  a  purchcart  and  a  quiet  conscience,  to  maintain  itself 
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aacoiiqucrcd  to  tlic  end.  Tliis  dcraands  a  far  more  difficult  and  snbtl 
exposition  of  t!ie  be-virtuous-and-you-will-bc-liapiiy  text  than  i 
receives  or  needs  in  "  Panieta;"  and  it  is  one  which  tfac  moralii 
requires  the  artist's  assistance  tu  enforce.  Anybody  can  see  vh, 
Pamela  should  be  happy ;  her  centuutment  is  a?  compreliensible  ti 
the  ffimplet^t  reader  as  uras  virtue  upon  .£5,000  a  year  to  Uecki 
Sharp.  But  Clarissa's  happiness  under  her  misfurtuucs  is  not  to  Iji 
taken  on  trust  from  the  pulpit,  or  to  ho  made  credible  to  the  cougre 
gation  by  even  the  moat  earnest  thumping;  of  the  velrnt  cushion.  Ir 
ties  drcper  than  the  superficial  blc&dedncss  of  Pamela,  and  tho 
preacher  must  ^o  deeper  to  find  it  for  us  and  to  show  it  to  us.  i 
is  an  inward  pence  of  the  heart  and  to  cxhihit  it  the  heart  must  b 
laid  hare.  In  other  words  the  Toroancist  must  here  cease  to  preach 
and  begin  to  dissect.  He  must  desist  from  mere  reiteration  in  varion 
forms  of  pulpit  rhetoric  that  virtue  alone  is  true  happincM,  am 
nttcm2)t  to  convince  us  of  the  fact  by  furnishing  us  -irith  the  ciplan* 
tion.  He  must  endeavour  by  minute  analysis  of  his  hapleM<bapp 
heroine's  cmotion»  to  show  us  that  they  arc  the  natural  outcome  0 
causes  whose  presence  and  potency  in  the  minds  of  human  being 
our  own  moral  consciousness  will  attest. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  far  too  much  to  say  that  Richardson  i 
uniformly  successful  iu  the  cnde&vonr.  Neither  his  genius  nor  hi 
method  were  fitted,  for  the  achievement  of  such  uniform  succesC 
Bciiif?  Ixtfore  all  things  a  preacher  of  morals,  he  cannot  refrain  froa 
making  his  characters  pi^ach  to  us  iu  their  own  persons,  when  the] 
should  be  simply  revealing  to  us  their  own  thoughts  and  feclioga 
and  leaving  ns  to  draw  the  moriil  for  onrselvcs.  And  while  ihi 
bent  of  Hiohardsciu's  genius  thus  militates  against  his  complet( 
artistic  sucecss,  the  peculiar  vices  of  his  method  exercise  an  even  nion 
injurious  effect  upon  bis  work.  His  letter- writers  are  ao  terribl' 
long-winded,  so  mercilessly  prolix,  that  they  cannot  be  expected  U 
confine  themselves  solely  to  their  proper  work  of  self-disclosure  an 
self-portrailurc.  Lilce  gamilous  witnesses,  tlicy  favour  their  jury  o 
readers  with  a  vast  amount  of  matter  which  is  in  no  sense  evidence 
When  Clarissa,  for  example,  should  be  telling  us  minutely  what  all 
feels,  and  upee'tftcalUj  why  she  feels  it,  she  is  continually  lapsing  inb 
me^T  general  allegations  that  her  mind  is  at  peace,  with  the  additioi 
of  the  pulpit  platitude  that  the  minds  of  the  virtuous  always  art 
The  thing  is  so,  she  tells  ub,  because  it  must  be  so.  But  in  an 
well-conductud  trial  of  tlic  isuue,  Docs  virtue  insure  lutppiness,  av  a 
no?  Miss  Harlowe  would  have  found  herself  being  perpetnaJI 
"  stopped  by  the  CoTirt."  She  may  «ny,  "  I  feel  happy,"  and  that  I 
evidence  us  far  as  it  goes,  though  it  does  not  go  far.  She  may  add 
il  proud  of  my  fortitude  and  of  my  superiority  to 
-conscious  that  the  outrage  inflicted  ui>on  mr  body  U 
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my  sou!  unsnilied — awed  au<3  imprc8sc(i  by  perceiving  that  the 

victor  ia   more   nbashcd   and  perturbed  by  his  triumph  than  I,  the 

ranqtiiahtHl,  by  my  defeat;  and  it   is  in  the  sum  of  these  eraotiona 

(which  obviously   only  the   Tirtuons  could   feel)  that  my  liappiness 

consists."     All  that  i«  evidence,  too,  and  of  a  very  important  kind. 

But  when  the  witness  persists  in  repeating  the  formula,  "  I  am  happy 

because  I  am  virtuous,"  the  prcaldiug  judge  would  be  bount!  to  check 

her  with  the  polite  but  firm  correction,  "  That,  madam,  ia  for  the 

jur^-.       It   is  for   them   to  decide   whether  your   happiness    is   the 

result   of  virtue,  or   of   conceit,   callou<mess,  insanity,  I  know  not 

I      what."     l)ut  though  CiariMa  is  undoubtedly  too  apt  to  encroach  in 

I      this  manner  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  reuder,  it  most  be  admitted 

that  she   makes   out   her   ease  at  last  to  his  complete  satisfaction. 

I      We  end  by  believing  as  thoroughly  in  her  happiness  as  in  her  nrtue, 

I     ^nd  by  feeling  that  it  folly  responds  to  our  own  conceptions  of  the 

^jaatural  and  the  true. 

^H  She  starts,  however,  with  considerable  personal  adTactages  over 

^^kunela.    She  is  altogether  a  more  sympathetic  and  attractive  figure, 

to  begiu  with,  simpler  aud  more  refined,  of  a  higher    dignity  and 

delicacy,  of  a  far  more  unconscious  pority — a  *'  lady"  by  nature,  in 

'     fact,  which  "Mrs,  Pamela"  neither  is  nor  of   course  was  intended  to 

I  be,  nor  could,  without  injury  to  the  story,  have  been  made.  And 
dnrissft  also  is  morally  of  a  far  more  eiuccrc  and  genuine  stuff  than 
her  predecessor  in  fiction,  Both,  to  be  sure,  arc  prigs:  they  have 
to  be  made  so,  in  order  that  they  may  deliver  Richardson's  moral 
reflections  in  Richardson's  language.  Bat  Clarissa,  far  more  often 
than  Pamela,  takes  the  pen  from  Kicbardson's  hand,  and  writes,  not 
■what  the  preacher  would  have  her  utter,  brit  what  it  is  given  her  to 
utter  oat  of  the  deepest  depths  of  a  hnman  heart.  We  get  to 
recognize  in  her  case,  as  we  never  do  in  that  of  the  self-conscious 
waiting-maid,  that  she  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  prig  on  her  own  account. 
TpVc  learn  to  regard  her  in  a  double  aspect,  and  mentally  to  disso- 
ciate the  living,  breathing,  suffering  woman  from  the  mere  mouth- 
piece of  moral  commouplaces.  But  aa  the  story  draws  towards  its 
tragic  close,  the  need  of  any  such  mental  act  of  dissociation  less  frc- 
qnently  occurs.  VCc  have  more  and  more  of  the  natural  woman  ami 
less  and  less  of  the  sermonizing  automaton,  more  and  more  of 
Clarissa  Ilarlowc  and  leas  and  less  of  Clarissa  Richardson.  The 
presence  of  her  creator's  hand  is  still,  indeed,  too  plainly  perceived  ; 
the  faults  of  hii  method  still  too  intrusively  assert  themsclve*.  The 
"linked  sweetness"  of  the  talc  of  woe  is  decidedly  too  "  long  drawn 
ont;"  the  sorrows  of  the  dcath-strlckcn  heroine  arc  dwelt  upon  aud 
elaborated  beyond  all  measure,  and  their  portrayal  is  marred  in  one 
initancc — that  of  her  preparation  of  her  cofl3u-|-by  an  artistic  blun- 
der of  a  truly  lamentable  kind.     But  by  many  a  touch  of  authentic 
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fact  transfer,  his  addr.'ssci.  TKcsc  conditions  given,  wc  manifestly  need 
notliing  more  than  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  a  suitor  whom 
Clarissa  detests,  and  whom  her  father  is  resolved  to  force  upon  her  ia 
order  to  establish  the  groundwork  of  the  domestic  tragedy  which  is  to 
follor.  Profonnd  as  is  Clarissa's  filial  piety,  it  is  unequal  to  the 
sacrifice  which  her  parenvs  demand  of  her.  She  persists  in  bcr 
rejection  of  the  odious  De  Solmes,  although  the  harshest  measures 

are  resorted  to  by  her  father   to  compel  her  submission.     She  i» 

^K'degradcd  from  her  positioa  as  housekeeper  to  the  family  ;  her  key* 
^^^  are  taken  away  from  her ;  she  is  eouflned  to  her  roona  a  clow 
L  prisoner;  and  a  teiKlor-Kearted  maid-scrvaut,  who  had  assisted  her 
^^^  mistress  to  niaintaitt  a  clandcstiuc  correspondence  with  the  only 
^^*  female  frieud  ahc  po^cssci,  liaving  bcvu  detected  and  dismissed,  she 
I  is  for  a  time  cut  off  from  all  commuaicatiou  with  the  outer  world. 
I  Lovelace,  however,  finds  means  of  reopening  a  con-cspondence  with 
¥  her ;  and  as  her  persecutions  verge  upon  the  intolerable,  his  soli- 
f  citations  naturally  approach  the  irresistible.  DnTen  at  ]ast  to 
dcsperatiou  by  the  near  approach  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  detested 
fcaarriage,  Clarissa  agrees  to  accept  Lorelaco's  pretended  ofler  of 
escort  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  female  relatives,  who  he  had 
<3eclared  would  give  her  refuge.  AVith  this  one  false  step  begins 
Chat  series  of  misfortuues  and  indigatties  to  wliich  the  unhappy 
^irl  at  last  succumbs.  Lov^clace's  promise  was,  of  course,  a  mere 
'Krick  to  get  Clarissa  into  his  power.  Instead  of  taking  her  to  her 
supposed  destination,  he  conveys  her  to  the  bouse  of  a  certain 
a.nfainous  ]^[rs.  Sinclair,  where  she  remains  at  first  willingly  and  iu 
sguorancc  of  Uic  character  of  the  place,  afterwards  under  durcasc. 
She  once  makes  her  escape,  but  only  to  be  followed  and  recaptured ; 
.Kind  at  last  the  crime  which  her  villainous  lovc-r  liiui  striven  with 
aattcli  merciless  determination  to  commit  is,  by  force,  accomplished. 
IHia  triumph,  however,  is  fatal  alike  to  his  victim  and  to  hiuisclf. 
Smitten  with  remorse,  or  villi  as  near  an  approach  to  that  emotion 
^ELH  his  nature  is  capable  of  feeling,  Clarisau'a  betrayer  entreats  her  to 
rforgive  him  and  become  liia  wife  ;  but  it  is  then  too  late.  Slie  too 
-<3ceply  "despises  the  wrt^tch  who  could  rob  himself  of  his  wife's 
''^rirtue/'  and  as  soon  as  she  is  freed  from  her  captivity  she  secludes 
•herself  altogether  from  the  world.  Uut  her  suflerinpt  have  broken 
Sicr  heart,  and  she  pines  slowly  away  and  dies,  unreconciled  to  her 
'family,  and  attended  iu  her  last  moments  only  by  a  rttpcutaut  friend 
of  Tx)velace's,  John  llclfunl,  and  her  cousin,  Culouel  Morden,  by 
^whoBC  band  her  persecutor  ultirantely  falls. 

The  imperfections  of  this  story  lire  plain  enough  upun  its  face,  and 
•cTiCT  arc  made  yet  more  cons[»irnou3  by  the  manner  of  its  telling. 
''X'o  begin  with,  the  plot  is  exposed  to  the  capital  objcclioti,  that  nhitu 
•%t  professes  to  be  thoroughly  realistic,  it  is  from  of  view  of 
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real  life  prepostcroua.  It  is  Dot  so  much  an  improbable  as  an 
impossible  niic;  the  suffcnngs  of  Clarissa  arc  as  tliosc  of  an 
imprUoncd  princess  in  n  fatry  tale ;  the  cruelty  aud  power  of 
LuTclacc  is  ax  that  uf  the  giant  or  ogre  of  tlic  itaioc  order 
of  fahlc.  Young  "  bloods"  may  have  been  very  masterful  and 
daring  in  mid-cightccuth  century ;.  wrongful  acts  may  h&Te 
been  lesa  easily  and  quickly  brought  to  light  in  tho^c  days 
than  in  tlirsc  of  the  penny  press  ;  M'calth  and  irickedness  maj- 
havc  been  loss  hopelessly  overmatched  in  a  contest  with  the  law 
than  they  arc  now.  Hut  after  all,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  could 
not  have  been  quite  so  much  at  the  mercy  even  of  an  equally  deter- 
mined and  far  more  ingenious  plotter  than  Ix)vclacCj  as  was  Clarissa's. 
Even  for  women  nf  humbler  rank,  the  law  vras  not  of  a  presence  so 
inaccessible  as  it  seems  to  be  in  this  romance ;  even  for  them  there 
were  courts  and  attorneys,  and  a  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  but  that  Misi* 
Harlowc,  a  "  person  of  condition/'  a  young  lady  well  known  in  the- 
couuty  society  among  which  she  Itred,  with  at  least  one  fast  friend 
in  Mii>s  Howe,  and  through  her  a  male  ally  in  'Sir,  Jlickmnu,  should 
have  remained  so  long  a  helpless  captive,  is  simply  incredible.  Her 
gaoler,  it  is  to  be  observed,  takes  uo  pains  to  conceal  himself  from 
the  world.  He  moves  freely  enough  iu  society  during  the  progress 
of  his  vile  conspiracy  ;  and  Richardson  even  invents  the  monstrous 
incident  o£  his  meeting  and  conversiug  (iu  no  very  amiable  spirit,  it 
is  ttuc)  with  the  very  family  of  his  victim  at  the  house  of  u  common 
friend.  The  noUon  of  his  going  about  fur  wci^ks  aud  mouths  in 
Ibis  way  numolcslcd,  is  surely  loo  gross  an  execs*  of  a  realistic 
romancer's  privileges  of  invention.  Jt  is  iicrfcctly  certain  that  in 
real  life  a  piece  of  paper  would  have  hecu  very  promptly  handed 
to  this  all-subduing  gentleman,  on  which  ho  would  have  found 
"Robert  Lovela(?e"  commanded  by  George  II.  to  "have  in  our  Court 
before  ua  at  Westminster  immediately  on  receipt  of  this  onr  writ, 
the  body  of  Clarissa  Marlowe  being  detained  under  your  custody,  with 
the  day  and  caniie  of  her  being  taken  and  detained."  This,  however, 
is  of  course  ihc  least  of  the  consequences  with  which  Clarissa's  perse- 
cutor would  have  been  threatened.  Lovelace,  as  Mr.  Stephen  points 
out,  "  has  every  conceivable  motive,  including  the  desire  to  avoid 
hanging,"  for  wishing  to  obtain  his  victim's  forgiveness.  He  had,  iu 
fact,  heeu  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  aud>  what  is  more,  against  no 
obseuro  and  powerless  person.  Indeed,  it  is  more  thau  probable  that 
in  actnal  life  both  "  Captain"  Lovelace  aud  hi*  lieutcuauts,  Mowbray, 
DeTourville,  and  the  other  seouudreh),  would  have  swung  togetlicr  on 
Tj'bum  tree. 

"1  is  anotber  improbability,  however,  in  the  story^  besides  that 
tliere  is  in  the  realistic  sense  of  the  word  an  improbability 
iX  also  in   the  person   of  Lovelace.       Considered  as  b 
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serious  picture  of  the  fashionable  libertine,  the  thoroughly  abnrtdoncd 
"  fine  geutlcmaii"  of  his  dav,  the  character  is,  of  course,  a  mon- 
strosity. The  truth  is  that  Richnnlson  had  as  little  actual  knowledge 
of  the  class  whom  he  thus  caricatured,  as  the  modern  lady  novelist 
has  of  the  dear,  delightful,  wicko*]  Guardsman,  whaic  prowess  in  the 
fields  of  love  aud  war  ^hc  similarly  exaggerates.  !Mcn  arc  of  course 
aware  that  no  flesh- and- blood  otliccr  of  the  Household  Brigade  is  at 
oDce  so  profligate,  so  strong,  so  handsome,  so  daring  a  rider  to 
hounds,  so  maaterly  a  whist-playcr,  and  the  wearer  of  such  costly 
flrci«iug-gowu8,  as  arc  the  irresistible  heroes  of  the  lady's  novel ;  and 
m&nj'  of  Biehardsou's  contemporaries  must  doubtless  hare  felt  the 
same  about  Lovelace.  The  quiet  little  bookseller  evidently  took  a  sort 
of  trcmbliii};,  delicious  pleasure  in  the  elaboration  and  contcniplatioa 
of  the  superhuman  wickedness  of  hi»  fine  gentleman.  Ilis  hcartlcss- 
ncjiS,  his  cynicism,  bis  brutality  and  audacity,  are  indiviilnally  worked 
up  to  an  almost  incredible  pilch,  and  are  quite  incredible  in  combina- 
tion. \ic  may  be  perfectly  assured,  and  may  congratulate  humau 
nature  on  the  assurance,  that  no  such  man  as  Lorclace  ever  existed. 
But  this  is  no  objection  to  the  story  from  the  imaginative  poiut  of 
Ticw.  It  is  not  less  certaiu,  I  should  think,  that  no  such  man  as 
lago  ever  existed  ;  considered  from  the  poiut  of  new  of  actuality,  we 
cannot  accept  him  as  a  fuitliful  picture  of  an  "  ancient"  in  the 
Venetiau  army.  But  logo,  thuugU  beyond  the  range  of  the  actual, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  imaginative  truth,  aud  so,  uud  iu  a  scarcely  less 
degree,  is  Lovelace.  The  reason  why  the  "  inoubter,"  "faultless"  or 
the  reverse,  of  the  inferior  artist  oQcuds  us  is,  not  because  his 
vices  and  virtues  arc  idealized  to  excess,  but  because  they  do  not 
9Ccm  to  bo  the  vices  aud  virtues  of  liumanity  at  all.  It  is  not  that 
they  shock,  us  m  dcffree,  but  that  we  do  not  recognize  them  in  kind. 
It  is  far  otherwise,  however,  with  Kicbardson's  Luvclacc.  Villain  as 
he  is,  wc  sec  how  he  has  become  ko,  aud  wc  perceive  that  it  has 
been  through  the  morbid  hypertrophy  of  very  comDnon,  and  in  most 
men  very  venial,  foibles.  Hardly  an  act  of  treachery,  however  blacky 
or  of  cruelty,  however  brutal,  is  wrought  by  him;  hardly  n  sally  of  diabo- 
lical cyaicism,  or  a  cry  of  heartless  triumph  escapes  him,  which  cannot 
l)e  traced  to  the  simple  passion  of  egotism,  in  one  or  other  of  its  two 
forms  of  selfiehncss  aud  vanity.  His  attractive  and  repulsive  qtialitics 
arc  all  of  apiece,  and  arc  all  woven  of  the  stuff  of  bis  selMcve.  His 
good-humour,  his  gaiety,  his  savoir  /aire,  his  fascination  even  for  the 
people  who  dislike  him,  arc  all  boru  of  his  desire  to  gratify  himself; 
vhile,  on  the  other  hand,  we  sec  tliat  hia  egotism  is  doubly  the  parent 
of  his  crimes,  in  prompting  liim  to  their  commission,  and  in  partially 
bIiudiughim,rynio  though  be  is,  to  their  full  enormity.  There  is  an 
admirable  subtlety  iu  tlic  way  iu  which  Kichardson  shows  the  secret 
irorkinga  of  Lovelace's  cvcr-activc  selfishness  and  ) ' 
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vanity  even  in  his  morucntarj  outborsta  of  remorse.      His  letters  are 
full  of  touches  of  perfectly  natural,  yet   perfectly  unconscious,  self- 
dtitclosurc ;  and  from  end  to  eiict,  in  fact,  hi;)  imaginatirc  reality,  to 
use  a  phrase   which   is  only   app-irciitiy   self-con tradictory,  is  con-   ^. 
iiitently  and  most  skilfully  sustained.  S^  ''/'J^^£^V•***^^■ 

I  It  would  be  allowing  too  much,  ■tr5*ereri-to  the-tbird  of  BiebawJ  " 
coa^^omanoes,  "  Sir  Ch«rle«  &mfHlT*nft>"  to  say  that  H  reaches  the 
same  level  of  ideal  portraiture  a«  "  Clarissa  Ilarlowc."  lu  delineat- 
ing, at  the  request  of  his  friends,  as  he  tells  us,  "the  man  of  True 
Honour,"  in  the  person  of  this  irreproachable  baronet,  Jliehardson 
had  no  such  drarcatic  contrast  to  inspire  bim  as  in  bis  second  and 
greatest  romance.  Sir  ITargrave  Pollexfea  is  but  a  commonplace 
and  vulgar  foil  to  tbc  virtues  of  the  hero,  and  there  is  no  thread  of 
pathos  or  of  tragedy  niuniDg  through  the  story,  or  indeed  appearing 
in  it,  except  episodically,  to  give  play  to  the  antbor^s  strangest 
powers.  Sir  Charles  Grandi«on  showw  himself  a  man  of  troe 
honour,  in  eight  volumes;  and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  lud  of 
the  romance.  Unlike  "  Clarissa,"  its  narrative  cannot  be  said  to  bang 
•fire  through  the  diffuscucss  of  the  narrator's  method  ;  for  in  atrict- 
•ncss  of  language  it  contains  no  narrative  at  all.  "  Wliy,  sir/'  once 
exclaimed  Dr.  Johnsou,  "if  you  were  to  i-cad  Richardson  for  the  story, 
you  would  haug  yourself;"  auil  "  Sir  Charles  Gruudison,"  far  more 
uvoffedly  than  its  predecessors,  dispenses  with  plot  and  relies  upou  the 
analysis  aud  exhibition  of  character  alone.  ^.-^Vtt-illuslratesrtbojqrii 
iu  alc»s  degree  than  "Clarissa  llarloire,"  the  points  insiated lipoa  at 
the  outset  of  these  remarks.  The  diligent  reader  6f  either,  and  espe- 
viully  of  "  Clarissa,"  can  bnrdly  faiL-b(r'5e  enlightened  as  to  the  true 
import  and  vnluc  of  Ilicbfirt^n's  relentless  prolixity,  lie  will  do 
longer  suppose  it  to  be  a  mere  accident  of  the  author's  literary  manner 
or  mental  coosfitution.  His  public  may  have  only  tolerated  it  out  of 
TCgardibr  certain  other  qualities  of  Kichardson's  vbich  were  not  to 
Ik  eii^yed  except  iu  its  company;  but  unconsciously  they  profited  by 
^iV7  The  faithful  hut  exhausted  reader,  as  be  closes  one  of  these 
loag-dmwa  romances,  and  reflects  upou  it,  will  undoubtedly  be 
forced  to  aekuowledge  that  their  length  is  of  tbcir  essence;  that 
estraordinarily  diffuse  as  they  are,  they  contain  comparatively  little 
matter  which  could  be  fairly  rejected  as  surplusage,  and  that 
Riehardsoa  and  his  art  being  irhat  they  were,  his  mmanees  would 
not  have  been  the  1>ctter,  but  the  worse,  for  any  abridgment  of  their 
leogth.  This  is  not  to  soy,  of  course,  that  the  art  is  of  the  highest 
kind.  Undoubtedly  there  would  be  higher  creative  genius  and  greater 
delineative  skill  in  achieving,  by  half  a  dozen  masterly  touches,  what 
Richardscu  only  contrives  to  accomplish  by  the  patient  multiplica-  .^^ 
tious  of  thous:iuds  of  minute  strokes.  But  to  only  a  few  of  the  ^»^ 
eators  aud  great  literary  craftsmen  of  the  world  has  it  becn.^r-^ 
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givnn  to  produce  ^ront  work  hy  the  former  method ;  and  it  would 
be  irrational  is  coiiiplaiit  of  any  lesser  artist  that  he  possesses  it  uot. 
Tt  is  onl}'  wlicii  a  Diderot's  cxtnivi^i^iuice  forces  us  to  the  comparison 
that  we  need  remind  ourstMvct  or  others  that  Kicbardson  is  not 
Shakespeare.  At  other  times  it  .shuuhi  he  enough  for  us  that  he  uses 
his  own  literary  instruments  tu  tlic  best  advantage,  and  geta  the 
utmost  out  of  his  mctliod  that  it  will  yield;  and  no  one,  I  think, 
who  steadily  and  manfully  submits  himself  to  a  course  of  Richardson 
will  question  that  he  does.  He  has  no  "  moments,"  aa  the  slang  of 
dramatic  criticism  has  it;  there  are  no  Hushes  of  inspiration  in  bis 
work  ;  no  sudden  and  happy  strokes  of  dracriptivc  genius  trhich  seem 
to  do  the  work  of  a  chapter  in  a  line.  There  is  hardly  any  scnaible 
exertion  of  power,  and  nt  any  given  instant  no  visible  growth  of 
result.  But  by  dint  of  sheer  iteration,  he  succeeds  in  producing  the 
effect  he  desircB,/ 

"Gotta  cavat  lapidem  non  vi  sed  atcpe  cudcndo." 

And  though  the  drip-drip  of  that  interminable  corresimmlcnco  i» 
to  some  men  soporific,  to  others  maddening  and  tediou5,  it  must  be 
admitted,  to  all,  the  reader  will  nevertheless  6nd,  when  the  drops 
have  at  last  ceased  to  fall,  that  tbey  have  chaaQellcd  sharp  and  decj) 
impressions  on  the  tablet  of  the  mind. 

il.  I).  Traill. 


WHY  HAVE  THE   YEOMANRY  PERISHED? 


ri'^WO  hundred  years  ago,  if  we  accept  the  figures  of  Gregory  Kin^, 
_L  moro  than  half  the  farmers  of  England — 160,000  out  of 
310,000 — owned  their  fnriuif.  How  many  of  tbcm  do  bo  at  present 
we  canuot  precisely  ttay,  thoiij^h  uothiog  could  be  easier  than  to 
procure  this  ini[]ortaut  informaliou  along  with  the  other  agricultural 
returns,  hut  it  would  probably  be  too  high  an  estimate  to  take  more 
than  one  iu  twenty — some  20,000  out  of  414,000 — as  doing  v}  now. 
In  the  two  ceiituriea  the  number  of  occupations  bus  increased  by 
100,000,  hut  the  number  of  occupying  owuei-s— of  what  we  have 
come  to  understand  by  yeomanry — has  decreased  by  140,000.  This 
most  striking  revolution  in  the  distributiou  of  property  has,  of  course, 
attracted  much  attention,  but  as  yet  no  sort  of  agreement  hat)  been 
arrived  at  regarding  the  causes  that  produced  it,  and  a  general  uiia- 
apprcbeusion,  1  believe,  prevails  with  respect  to  tbc  time  when  it 
really  took  place.  In  reopeniog  the  problem  now,  let  us  first  settle, 
if  possible,  tphen  it  occurred,  and  then  endeavour  to  asccrt^n  wAij. 

Some  writers  tell  us  that  the  yeomanry  had  been  declining  long 
before  King's  day — in  fact,  ever  since  the  remarkable  agricultural 
revolution  of  the  Tudor  period.  And  no  doubt  they  did  suffer 
seriously  in  that  crisis;  many  of  them  were  bought  out  hy  the 
greater  landowners,  and  many  others,  as  Jlore  informs  us,  were  simply 
driven  out  hy  might  or  fraud.  But  the  changes  of  that  period 
originated  no  continuous  process  of  absorption  of  small  owners),  and 
imposed  no  ch«k  whatever  on  tbeir  fresh  development.  The  changes 
were  twofold  :  first,  the  conversion  of  tillage  to  pasture  to  catch  the 
high  price  of  wool,  and  this  depended  on  causes  of  a  more  or  less 
temporary  character ;  and  second,  the  substitntion  of  modern 
husbandry  by  separate  fields  for  the  common-field  system  of  IbeMiddle 
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gcs,  nnd  tliis  was  more  local  in  its  operation  than  is  sometimes 
supposed  ;   for  in  many  counties  of  England  tlic  common-field  system 
prcx-ailed  iotact  down  till  tlic  present  cciilury.     Besides,  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudora   and  Stuarts  causes  were   at  work  which  mnst 
httvc  dcrelopcd  a  counter- process   of   subdivisiouj  and  created  fresh 
tM>die-s   of  small  owncnt.       In  the  tirst  place,  land  was  then  what 
Jias  come  to  be  called  free.     Entails  and  settlements  were  unltnown 
for  the  space  of  two  centuries.     The  land  was  the  laiid  of  the  living, 
and  M-as  subject  to  no   preposterous  tyranny  of  the  dead.     The  bur- 
dened,  the   improvident,   the   mismanaging  proprietor  could  procure 
instant  relief  by  sale.     And  when   he  desired  to  sell,  who  was  there 
■to  buy?     There  were  as  yet  very  few  great  fortunes  made  in  trade. 
crc  was  no  large  system   of  production   in  agriculture   or  manu- 
iCtureg.      Tile  domestic    icdustries    still  prevailed.     The    farmers 
■were  a  comfortable  and  thriving  class,  and  agriculture  was  the  great 
buainess  of  the  nation.     Most  of  the  money  then  made  was  made  in 
jigriculture,  and  if  land  carao  much  into  the  market,  we  may  safely 
-assume  that  it  wus  purchased  very  considerably  by  farmers.     If  there- 
fore much  land  was  taken  out  of  the  ownership  of  the  cultivating  class 
during  those  reigns,  we  cannot  doubt  that  mueh  must  at  the  same  time 
have  come  back   into  their  hands  again.     The  experience  of  other 
countries  leads  its  to  believe  so;  the  experience  of  om-  own  country 
leads  us  to  believe  it.    Canon  Stubhs  describes  the  process  of  alternate 
expansion  and  contraction  in  the  ranks  of  the  mcdixval  yeomanry. 
JVhcn  pcFKOnal   extravagance   was  the  rule  at  Court,  the  nobles  and 
ntrj'  lost  their  hold  on  the  land  ;  the  raert;hant,  the  tradesman,  the 
farmer,  took   their  place.     When  greed  of  acquisition  was  strong  in 
the  higher  classes,  the  yeomen  went  to  the  wall ;  they  were  harassed, 
bongbt  out,  driven   into   debt  or   law.     The    small  cstatB    and   the 
large  had  their  alternate  inutngs^  but  Stubbs  adds  that  the  balance 
of  strength  turned   in  the   long-run  in  favour  of   the  yeomen  free- 
holders,  because   they   "  possessed   greater   elements  of  permanence 
than  either  the  nobility  or  the  gentry,  were  less  dependent  on  personal 
accomplishment,  and  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  storms  of  poli- 
tical life."* 

from  considerations  like  these  it  must  appear  unwarrantable  to 
gard  the  absorption  of  the  estates  of  the  yeomanry  that .  took 
place  in  the  age  of  the  Tudon,  na  the  beginning  of  a  continuona 
and  permanent  process  of  decline.  Extensive  as  that  absorption 
was,  it  was  atill  an  incident  of  a  kind  not  infrequent  in  the  che- 
quered fortunes  of  this  class ;  they  recovered  from  such  reverses 
before,  they  recovered  from  them  again.  They  have  all  along  had 
their  cxitH  and  entrances,  their  seasons  of  depression  and  their 
des  of  growth.  The  economical  history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
*  Stnbba,  '■  Constitutional  liiMUay."  ill.  AWl. 
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teentli  ccnturica  is  not  bo  well  known  as  might  be  expoctDd  from  the 
amount  of  research  to  which  the  period  has  been  subjected ;  hnt  it 
would  contradict  all  experience,  both  in  thin  country  and  abroad,  if 
the  small  estate  foiled  to  multiply  in  an  age  'when  the  alienation 
of  laud  was  unfettered  and  the  large  capital  had  not  yet  come 
into  being. 

It  is  more  common,  however,  to  date  the  decline  of  the  vcomanrv 
from  the  beginning:  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifiteeuth.  The  practice  of  entail  and  Hettlement,  reintroduced 
after  the  Great  ItebeUiu'n  to  protect  the  family  property  from  for- 
feitiire  for  the  political  opinions  of  its  immediate  possessor,  had 
already  had  time,  it  is  aileged,  to  make  its  iutlucuce  felt  in  farouc 
of  the  accumulation  of  estates.  The  rise  of  the  great  industhe* 
and  the  introduction  oF  the  large  system  of  production  into  agri- 
culture contributed  powerfully  to  the  same  result.  Somciiroea  the 
stress  is  laid  on  the  legal  causes,  sometimes  on  the  economic, 
sometimes  on  the  fatal  coalition  of  the  two :  but  in  any  case  it  may 
he  said  to  be  almost  generally  accepted  that  through  the  operation 
of  these  or  other  forces,  the  yeomanry  began  to  decline  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  have  gone  on  declining  ever  since. 
This  Buppositiou,  however,  is  hardly  justified  by  eridciicc.  It  is  true 
that  about  that  period  vtc  hear  many  complaints  of  their  decadence, 
but  for  that  matter  wc  might  hear  such  complaints  at  interval!* 
during  any  of  the  previous  three  or  four  centuries.  Such  com- 
plaints arc  often  only  exaggerated  impressions  of  a  merely  local  or 
temporary  decline,  and  those  which  were  sounded  in  Ia»t  ccnttirv 
cannot  he  received  as  attesting  a  tendency  common  to  the  whole 
country,  because  wc  know  from  positive  evidence  that  while  the 
yeomanry  were  nndoubtcdly  decreasing  in  some  counties  of  Bag* 
laud  atthat  time,  they  were  as  undoubtedly  increasing  iu  others. 

While,  for  example,  they  had  virtually  died  out  iu  Norfolk. 
they  were  stilL  multiplying  vigorously  in  the  neighbouring  eastern 
counties  of  Essex  and  Kent.  Arthur  Young,  in  hiii  account  of  the 
agriculture  of  Ehscx,  published  in  1807,  says : — 

"  Though  there  niny  be  a  few  extensive  estates  thor«,  yet  never  was  n 
greflWr  proportion  of  email  and  tnod«rAt(»siz(.'<d  fiirms  the  property  of  mere 
ihriiKTc,  %vlio  reluin  lliem  in  their  own  imtnedinte  occutwtion,  than  at  pre- 
sent. Such  haa  Neen  the  tionrisliing  state  of  agriculture  for  twenty  or 
thirty  jL-.Trx  paat  liiat  scarcely  an  estate  ia  sold,  if  divided  into  lota  of  forty 
or  fifty  to  two  or  llii-ee  hiimlred  a  ytar,  but  is  ptircbased  by  farmers,  who 
can  certiiiiily  alToid  to  )iive  for  tlieni  mora  llinn  almost  any  other  perioiM,  as 
t3i«y  turn  llmm  to  tiiv  liiglient  advantage  by  iheir  own  cullivation.  And  licoo* 
ariers  a  fnir  pro^ijivct  of  ianiled  ]>ro|>ert)'  gradimlly  returning  to  Utu  situstioa 
of  small  ]H>g»f5sione,  to  -vrhnt  it  was  UH)  or  ]oO  years  ago,  wh«n  oar  inferior 
gentry  resided  upon  their  estates  in  iJic  country."* 
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Tfae  day  of  tho  small  estate  ttm  (lius  not  ovcrj  nor  its  natiLnd 
strength  in  the  Ipaat  abated.  Boys  gives  a  aimilar  neroiint  of  Kent. 
He  writes  in  1803,  though  his  work  was  notpuhlisheii  till  1813.  Ho 
sars: — "The  number  of  yeomanry  in  this  county  seems  annually  on 
the  iocrcBsc  by  Ihc  estates  wUicli  arc  divided  and  sold  to  the  oc- 
capiers.  There  is  no  description  of  pcraons  who  can  afford  to  give 
BO  much  money  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate  a%  those  who  buy  for 
their  own  occupation.  Many  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  county  have 
been  so  sold  within  these  few  years  for  forty,  and  some  for  fifty, 
years'  purchase  and  upwards."*  He  mentions  further  that,  in  his 
own  vicinity,  when  he  began  farming  in  1771,  there  were  ten  farms, 
whiMe  names  he  give*,  all  severally  occupied  by  tenants ;  but  in 
1803,  when  he  wrote,  all  but  one  were  in  the  hands  of  their  respective 
purchasers,  tno  of  whom  were  old  teuauts.  He  quotes  from  Hasted 
that  the  number  of  freeholders  then  in  Keut  was  U.OOO. 

The  circumstances  of  the  coutiguuus  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
^Vcstmorclaud  would  naturally  seem  to  be  very  analogous,  yet  duiing 
last  ceutury  wc  find  the  yeomanry  uu  the  increase  in  tlie  onu  county, 
while  tber  are  ou  the  deeline    iu  the  other.      I'riuglc  states  in  liin 
"Agriculture  of  Westmoreland,"  that  in  consequence  of   the  intro- 
duction of  n>adn,  the  old  manners  of  the  people — cornipted  for  once 
by  ffoatl  communications — had  changed  for  the  worse;  that  cspensivc 
habits  hail  come  in,  ntid  many  of  the   "  statesmen"  of  that  district 
had  accordingly  been  ruined,  and  were  obliged   to  sell  out.+    Alcssrs. 
Bailey  and  Cuttcy,  in  the  same  year,  report  that  two-thirds  of  the 
connty  of  Cumberland  were  in  tho  hands  of  small  owners,  nnd  instead 
of  aoy  diminntion   in    their   numbers,  rather   indicate  an   increase 
throogh  the  inelosurc  of  commous.J     Again,  Arthur  Young  cxpresiily 
mentions  that  the  small  yeomen  had  increased  in  South  Holland  in 
Uncolnshirc,   and  that  one-fifth  of  that  district   consisted  of  smaU 
Irrfboldx,  while  one-half  of  the  fen  parishes  did  so.     Then  the  same 
jiroctM  of  subdivision  of  estates,  which  occurred  in  Essex  aud  Keut, 
took  place  about  the  same  period  in  Cornwall.      Mr.  Edwaril  Corde 
•Utcd  before  the  Royal  Commission   on  Agriculture,  in  1833,  that 
wiiliia  his  recollection — which  would  probably  carry  him  back  to  the 
letter  part  of  last  century — a   great  number  of  large   estates  had 
bna  dtimcmbered  and  sold  in  parcels. 

Other  circumstances  lead  ua  to  the  same  eonchiFiun,  that  if  there 
*<•  a  considerable  consolidation  of  estates  in  some  quarters  during 
•Uceotnry,  there  was  at  the  same  time  an  important  and  counter- 
vailing rabdivisioD.  A  keen  demand  for  land  prevailed  among  the 
^aoitn  at  more  than  one  part  of  that  period,  and  very  high  prices 


•Boys.  "KcDt."|i.  27. 

t  PringK  "  W«tninMn.ii'l."  lAtuAtitt,  1787,  p.  264. 
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were  given  for  it.  In  some  districts  this  demand  appeared  like  those 
little  epidemics  that  visit  tho  peasant  jiroprictors  abroad  from  time  to 
time.  Marshall  meQtions  it  as  existing  both  in  the  Midland  Conuties 
and  in  Yorkshire.  Writing  of  the  Midland  Counties  in  178B«  \M\ 
says  : — "  Some  years  back  the  same  specie*  of  frcnty,  terramania, 
showed  il»elfher«  a»  it  did  in  other  distncls.  Forty  years'  purchaae 
was  then  not  unfreciueotly  giren.  Now  thirty  years'  purchase  on  a 
fair  rental  value  is  esteemed  a  good  price."*  lie  describes  the  Valo 
of  York  as 'being  mostly  owned,  aud  generally  occupiedj  by  yeomen, 
there  being  300  freeholders  in  the  township  of  Pickering  alone,  and 
he  states  that  "  some  years  ago  the  price  (of  land)  was  extremely 
high,  forty  or  fifty  years'  |}urchasc  ujion  a  very  high  rent.  Laud  not 
worth  15«.  an  acre  rent  was  aold  for  £40.*'  This>  however,  was  not 
uniform  through  the  diatrict,  for  at  the  time  these  extravagant  pricey 
were  given  in  one  part  of  the  Vide,  "  lands  of  twice  the  rental  value 
to  the  farmer  were  sold  in  other  parts  of  it  at  exactly  the  same  volna-J 
tion,  thongh  the  distance  lictwenrt  them  is  only  a  few  miles,  and  in 
the  same  district  similar  land  Ls  not  now  worth  £30/'  The  chief 
cause  of  this  disparity  he  represents  to  be  the  circumstance  that  the 
former  district  was  in  the  hands  of  small  owncw,  most  of  them 
married  men,  and  anxious  to  increase  their  possessions,  while  the 
latter  district  was  principally  in  the  occupation  of  tenants,  and  that 
"  the  rage  of  possession"  had  broken  out  in  the  one  spot  while  the 
lands  of  the  other  were  out  of  fashion  ;  so  that  he  recommends  any 
one  who  desires  to  bny  land  cheaply  to  "  avoid  the  neighbourhood  of 
smalt  owners,  and  that  inordinate  lust  of  possession  which  is  evidently 
epidemical,  but  not  continual.'* 

So  far  then  of  the  evidence,  that  if  the  smaller  yeomanry  wei 
selling  their  estates  in  some  parts  of  England,  they  were  at  the  sam( 
time  zealously  buying  in  others.  But  in  most  counties  wc  hear  as' 
yet  no  word  of  much  movement  one  way  or  other,  certainly  no  hint 
of  decline.  Of  Shrii|isbire,  for  example,  Bishton  states  in  I'yj-,  that 
there  were  then  in  that  county  "au  infinite  number  of  frechohlers' 
and  yeomen's  estates  of  all  itiferior  sizes/'f  In  Cheshire,  Holland 
reports  "  that  the  number  of  small  landowners  was  then  (1808)  not 
apparently  less  than  in  oilier  counties."  Tlicir  personml  had  changed 
considerably,  hut  their  number  remained  about  the  same.  Many  of 
them,  findiu;;  that  in  conscqucnee  of  the  increase  of  taxes  they  oonld 
not  live  so  comfortably  on  tho  same  portion  of  land  as  formerly,  had 
sold  tlicir  property  and  gone  into  trade,  but  their  places  had  been 
taken  by  other  occupying  proprietors,  different,  however,  "  in  thrir 
habits  ami  prejudices,"  and,  probably,  with  more  capital,  for  the 
land  so  tranaferred  was  "  generally  improved  by  the  new  possessor." 
Lincoln  abounded  with  the  small  owners ;  it  is  still  their  classical  land. 

•    Manhftll,  "Mi.Hand  CountiM."  London,  1"90,  p.  26. 
t  "  Agricultura  oi  Salop,"  p.  23. 
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Of  Suffolk  Artlmr  Youngr  say!*,  in  1791.,  thnt  "  a  rich  yeomanTT,  as 
they  arc  callc<l.  arc  very  nnmerous,  farmers  occupyiug  their  own  lands 
of  a  raluc  from  £H)0  to  £400  a  year."" 

There  was  still  in  KlarshaU's  time  a  considerable  ypomanry  in 
Gloucestershire,  especially  in  the  Vale  of  Berkeley  and  the  Vale 
of  Gloncestcr,  where  the  farmers  still  lived  in  villages,  and  had  their 
land  intermixed ;  the  Midland  Counties,  he  fouud,  "  abounded  tn  ft 
aitperior  manner  in  a  ycotnanry  of  the  higher  class ;''  and  in  the 
Weald  and  other  districts  of  Suusex,  property  was  much  divided 
and  "  many  cumfurtable  places  of  small  owners  were  seen  scattered 
about."t  Brown  fouud  iu  Derby  "  a  great  many  statesmen  and 
larger  occupying  proprietors,'  and  Eraser,  ia  Deroo,  "  a  respectable 
class  of  yeomanry  more  numerous  than  in  any  district  of  England 
I  hate  (iccu."j  liven  in  Cambridge,  where  so  much  of  the  land 
belonged  to  corporations,  there  were  many  occupying  owners,  and 
io  Oxford  "  mauy  small  proprietors,  particularly  ia  the  opeu  fields/'^ 
M'hile  the  yeomanry  of  liancashire  had,  according  to  Uolt,  "  greatly 
diminished  of  late,"  having  been  tempted  by  the  success  of  com- 
rocrcc  and  manufactures  in  the  towns  to  venture  their  property  iu 
trade,  neither  Marshall  nor  Brown  make  any  similar  comiilaint  of 
"Yorkshire,  where  small  proprietors  thcu  abounded  j  and  Pitt,  who 
writes  the  report  on  Staffordshire,  says  expressly  :  "  I  observe  in 
the  Lancashiic  reprinted  Survey  the  yeomanry  aro  noticed  iu  this 
obapter  as  adituiniKhing  class  of  men,  and  I  have  often  oliserved  they 
arc  remarked  by  writcni  an  becoming  extinct.  If  wc  have  lost,  or 
are  lost Dg,  them  in  StaflbnlHhirr,  1  think  it  can  be  only  in  name."|] 
A  writer  in  the  lirituh  Critic,  reviewing  Pitt's  book,  says  of  this 
statement  that  it  is  "  true  not  only  of  Statlbnishirc,  but  of  most 
other  counties,  and  tliat  many  representations  which  we  meet  with 
of  the  same  matter  are  greatly  exaggerated." 

Ou  the  whole,  a  survey  of  the  best   etidence  that  exists  on  the 

subject  seems  to  support  the  riew  of  this  critic,  and  to  lead  to  the 

conrhision  that  up  lill  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  no  really 

serious  breach  had  as  yet  been  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  yeomanry,  if 

indeed    their  strength   had  not  positively  risen.     Wc  find  them  ex* 

hibiting  in  that  century  the  same  local  or  periodical  fluctuations— 

the  same  expansions  and  contractions— which  have  characterized  their 

whole  history.     The  forces  which  have  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  the 

class  may  have  already  begun  to  operate,  but  they  had  as  yet  neither 

-singly  nor  in  combination  been  able  to  leave  their  mark  upon  it.   One 

of  the  most  curious  faoU  connected  with   this    subject  is  that  the 

«ame  forces  often  act  in  precisely  contrary  ways  in  different  districts. 

•  Yowntf**  ■•Sndblk,"  p,  U. 

t  MknCaU,  "MnJlaoil  CuauLic*.' '  j).  14  ;  "  Soiitlivm  Couutica."  LonJon.  1798. 
; '■  Aj^Turntture  ol    Derby,"  ji.    l-l,  I^adcIdh,    I7&I;  "    Agriculture  uf  Hovon,"  p.  12, 
IiUBdon,  1704. 

i  Goocfa,  ".Agrioultiii*  of  Cnmbridgc  ;''  *'  AgrKr> ""         '  ~  ford,"  p.  11. 
1  "Agrionltarflci'dtalfonl,'' p.  17. 
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For  example,  we  have  seen  hov  when  farming  was  profitable  in  Ksaex 
and  Kent  the  Bucccssful  farmer  was  eager  for  the  purchase  of  land. 
In  Norfolk  the  same  cansc  had  the  opposite  effect,  and  really  ei- 
tinguished  the  yeomanry  of  that  county.  Marshall  says  of  the 
latter :  "  The  yeomanry,  heretofore  independent  and  respected,  seeing 
men  whom  they  had  lately  held  as  their  inferiors  ruscd  by  an  ci- 
cessire  profit,  which  had  recently  been  made  by  farming,  to  a  degree 
of  aRlueucc  superior  to  Iheir  own,  and  living  in  a  style  of  extra- 
vagance their  ancestors  had  been  strangers  to,  became  dissatisfied, 
with  the  hcimeliness  of  their  situation  in  life,  and  either  lauoclied 
out  into  extravagances  ill  suited  ta  their  income  or  voluntarily 
sold  their  conipamtivcly  small  patrtmumes  in  order  that  they  might, 
ftgrceably  with  the  Cashiou  or  freaiy  of  the  day,  become  great 
farmers."  And  while  the  vcomeu  sold,  the  tenant  farmers  of  the 
county,  uulike  those  of  Kssex,  seem  to  have  had  no  disposition  to  buy ; 
at  any  rate  they  did  not  buy,  and  the  yeomen  freeholds  became 
United  with  large  estates.  We  cannot  thcrefure  argue  that  becanse 
we  sec  a  certain  cause  thinning  the  freeholders  in  one  quarter  iE 
must  hare  done  so  likewise  in  others ;  nor  can  we  argue  that  forces 
which  may  have  been  actually  at  work  a  century  ago,  must  have  had 
the  Bamc  effect  then  as,  with  the  accumulated  energy  of  years,  they  arc 
able  to  cxcreiM;  to-day.  It  is  accordingly  not  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  there  were  as  many  yeomen  in  England  at  the  end  of  last 
century  as  there  were  at  the  beginning,  and  probably  the  estimate 
of  Eeekc  which  ia  quoted  by  McCulloch,  and  through  &IcCulloch  l^ 
many  others,  that  in  18{X)  when  he  wrote  there  were  200,000  pre*- 
prietors  of  land  iu  England,  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark. 

So  far  of  last  century.  The  situation  did  not  change  materially 
or,  if  at  all,  change  towarrls  an  increase  of  the  yeomanry,  down  till 
the  close  of  the  war  at  Waterloo.  The  high  prices  that  prevailed 
during  the  war  led  to  a  remarkable  multiplication  of  farming  pro- 
prietors. A  rage  for  land  got  abroad  among  the  occupiers.  They 
bought  wildly,  they  bought  on  borrowed  money,  they  bought  at 
enormous  prices.  Thirty-live  and  thirty-eight  years*  purchase  was  not 
uncommon.  Then  they  sunk  niucji  money,  again  mainly  borrowed, 
in  agricultural  improvements;  they  raised  their  style  of  living;  the 
long  duration  cf  the  war  had  accustomed  them  to  high  prices  oA 
a  normal  condition  of  things,  and  they  lived  on  as  if  war  prirca  were 
to  last  for  ever.  When  the  war  ceased  the  \Thole  fabric  they  had 
built  for  themselves  fell  in.  Peace  came  to  every  home  but  thcin. 
Thousands  of  them  were  ruiued  anil  sold  their  property,  of  course 
on  disadvantageous  terms,  aud  the  rest  were  seriously  reduced  or 
straitened,  and  many  of  them  but  waited  for  a  better  opportunity 
to  sell.  The  recent  purchaacr^  stood  the  shock  worst,  but  the  old 
yeomen  who  had  inherited  their  acres,  had  burdened  them  to  make 
improvements    aud  had  raised  their  standard  of  life,  so  that  they 
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weie  iu  mauy  casca  unable  to  make  both  ends  meet  and  liad  to  part 
with  their  patrlmooy.  Iu  Yorltsliire  onc-scveuth  of  them  sold  their 
property;  iu  Nottiogliam  uud  tlic  Midland  Counties  they  almost 
entirely  disappeared;  aud  crerjvrhere  else  a  like  talc  waa  told.  For 
the  finst  time,  probably,  iu  the  history  of  tbia  country  much  Land  was 
io  the  market  and  almost  nouo  of  it  was  buught  by  the  farming 
class.  Tbc  estates  of  the  ycomcu  were,  with  fe>r  oxceptiuu!>,  por- 
chued  by  persons  who  had  made  fortunes  iu  trade  or  by  laudowners 
iu  their  vicinity. 

This  constituted  the  first  decided  encroachment  on  the  numbers 
of  the  yeomanry.     Now  at  last  was  the  beginning  of  the  end ;  they 
may  be  said  to  have  fallen  at  Waterloo.    From  that  moment  they  haro 
steadily  declined,  and  the  succeeding  sixty  years,  short  as  the  time 
may  seem,  have  been  sufficient  to  compass  tlteir  general^  and  except 
in  one  or  two  individual  spots  their  complete,  disappearance  from 
the  face  of  England.     The  evidence  before  the  D\ike  of  Kichmund'a 
recent  Commission  shows  their  disappearance  to  be  more   uuivcrsai 
thaa    was    previously  supposed.     In   the  counties  of  Wilta^  Berks, 
Oxford,  Snrrey,   Sussex,    Dorset,  and   Cornwall,   the    assistaut-cum- 
missioncr   found  none  at  all  ;  iu   Hants  very  few;  iu  tbc  Midland 
CouDtics,   where  they  abounded    at  the  close  of  the  century,  none 
but  one   or  two  among  the  hilU   of   Derbyshire ;    iu  Stalford   and 
Shropshire^  once  bo  full  of  them,  not  a  vestige  of  them  remniua.      In 
Vorkshire  there  are  still  a  great  many  in  mme  of  the  valleys,  aud  they 
generally  rent  land  along  with  thi:ir  own,  or  when  they  do  not  do  so, 
then  they  usunlty  follow  some  other  trade  as  well ;  but  it  will  surprise 
many  to  learn  from  Mr.  Coleman  that  in  Cumberland  the  "statesmen" 
luvc   "  gradually  disappeared   until    at   the    present    time  they   are 
nearly   extinct.     A  few  only  remain,   principally   in   the  mountain 
<1bJm."     a  few  survive  in  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  and  a  number 
more     in    Westmoreland,  Devon,    and    East   Kent,    and    tbeir    last 
stronghold  is    Lincolnshire,  where   they    arc   as    numerous   aud    as 
TJgorous  as  they  ever  were.      They  have  even  increased  in  number  in 
that  county  during  the  last  fifty  years  which  have  extirpated  them, 
everywhere   else ;   they  are  increasing  there  still.     Mr.   Stouehouse 
cncntions  in  his  "  Historj*  of  the  Isle  of  Axholrae"  (p.  S3),  that  tbero 
TTcrc  over  1,000  voters  for  the  county  in  that  district  before  1832, 
And  a  well-informed  writer   in  the   Times  (d7th  of  September,  1879) 
atatea  that  when  he  wrote   there  were  1,400  freeholders  of  this  isle 
ou  the  electoral    roll.     To  some  extent  this  increase  is  explaiued  by 
the  cnfrancbiscmcnt  of  copyholders ;  Mr.  Stoncbouse  says  that  wbilc 
most  of  the  isle  was  freehold,  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  copyhold  ; 
but  his  statement  docs  not  leave  tbc  impression  that  the  proportion 
«f  freehold  to  copyhold  was  so  great   as  to  account  for  the  whole 
accession  to  the  electorate.     TIic  increase,  t  v  iu  part  be  due 

40  a  subdiviaioa  of  holdings,  coupled  with  '  qti  ^ 
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aore.  In  iVrtbur  Young's  time  tliey  ran  geiicrully  from  4  or  5  to  30  and 
40  acres;  but  Ad-.  Druce  iuforou  us  that  their  arerago  size  ia  now 
less  than  this.    In  soiuc  degree  the  small  estates  ma.y  have  multiplied 
at  the  expense  of  one  aaotlier,  rather  than  of  the  great  estate.     Still 
tbey  have   increased,   am),  ns  will   be  subseijuently   shown,  if  their 
owners  are   no  better  oil',  ihiyy  arc  nt  any  rate  no  vursc  than  they 
were  when  ]^It,  Stonebouse  wrote  in  1839,  or  Artbnr  Young  in  17fiO. 
Tlien  we  have  positirc  evidence  that  the  peasaut  proprietors  arc  stitliH 
increasing  in  other  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  where,  aceonling  to  Mr.^H 
Bruce,  thcv   are  less   happily  situated   and  less  successful  than  in 
Axbolme.     Mr.    Martin  speaks  ebieHy  of  them   on   the    north-e&st^H 
coast  of  Lincoln,  and  expressly  states  that  they  have  increased   to^l 
a  great  extent  there,  and  that,  whcncTcr  small  freeholds  eooie  into 
the  market,  they  arc   eagerly  run  after  by  farm-labourcr*  who  hare 
Mvcd  a  little  money.*     The  syatem  still  exists  in  life  and    vigour,^^ 
sustained  by  all  its  usual  feeders.  ^H 

Having  now    determined   when   the    Ycomnnry    disappeared,    the 
way  is  left  clearer  for  ascertaining  why.     ilany  forces  most  hare 
conspired  to  tliat  end,  some  perhaps  of  a  merely  local  nature,  acting 
on  particular  centres  only,   but  others  of  more  universal  operation, 
arising  from  the  land  laws  of  the  country,  from  ita  agHcultural  aui) 
industrial  evolution,  from  the  territorial  expansion  of  the  empire,  from 
the   general   growth  of  natloual  wealth.     We  may  reduce  them  to 
three  cuuvenicut  heads : — first,  changes  in  the  ecouomic  poaitioa  of 
the   agriculturist;  secoud,   the  action  of   the  laud  Uwe;  and  tliird, 
the    extra- agricultural  cumpetitiou   for    land,  created  by    the  ever-c^B 
accumulating  capital   of  the  cuuutry  and  the  large  number  of  ibr-'^^ 
tunes  tmde  in  trade  at  home  or  in  the  colonies.    All  these  causes  bod 
been  lung  at  work ;  they  had  gathered  Ktrengili  year  by  year,  and 
in  almost  a  geometrical  ratio,  aud   wbeu  agriculture   fell  into  evil 
days  at  the  close  of  the  Cuntincutal  wan — the  severest  crisis  it  has 
ever  had  to  encounter  tu  Kngland — it  was  found  that  tbcy  had  already 
become  invincible.     They  did  not  tell  before  lieuause  they  bad  not 
yet  grown  great  enough  to  tell ;  but  their  hour  had  at  length  come. 
The  conditions  of  agriculture  have  undci^ne,  since  this  century  b^an, 
an  nnprcccdentedty  extensive  revolution  ;  the  practice  of  entail  and 
settlements  has   secluded  from  the  market  an  unpreeedentcdly  ex* 
tensive  amount  of  land ;  and  the  growth  of  commerce,  manufactuKs^ 
and    the    colonies   hna    accumulated    on    unprccedentedly  extcusire 
quantity  of  capital  in  this  country,  and  created  an  unpreeedentcdly  -^ 
great  number  of  large  fortunes  eager  for  investment  iu  land.     The 
demand  for  land  was  thns  immensely  enlarged  at  the  Teiy  time  thai 
the  sufiply  of  it  was  artificially  shortened,  and  that  the  agriculturisi 
proprietor  was  fmding  the  constantly  changing  conditions  of  agricnl 
vuch  fur  his  ada])lability. 
8m  £videtiM  buFan  Roy&l  Comauuion  on  Agrieultttre,  1881. 
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The  first  of  those  three  general  cattscs  will  cxpliiio  -why  the  old 
owners  sold  their  property,  while  the  secoud  antl  tbinl  cxplaiu  why 
their  places  were  not  taken  hy  pcrsous  of  their  own  order,  or  why 
a  class  corresponding  wiih  them  has  uul  been  developed  in  fresh 
Gelds.  ISlr.  Fronde  expresses  a  common  but  a  very  erroneous  idea, 
when  ha  says  the  Yeomanry  arc  "gone — gone  because  they  choae 
to  go,"  They  had  seen,  he  iu:guc«,  that  ugriculturaj  land  pars 
only  2  per  cent,  interest  on  its  purcliasc  price,  and  like  men 
of  sense  they  naturnlty  preferred  to  sell  their  land  and  make  10 
per  cent,  on  their  money  by  renting  a  larger  faohling  elsewhere^  or 
perhapa  15  per  cent. by  buying  one  in  the  colonies.  Peasant  proprietors 
might  do  ycT\  well  iu  France,  because  the  French  were  content  witli 
little  and  had  no  great  colonies  to  run  to.  But  thf  English  race 
were  too  energetic  and  had  too  many  careers  oOcred  to  them  abroad 
to  think  of  settling  for  life  on  a  patch  of  ground  that  gave  tliem 
neither  enough  work  nor  enough  income.  IN'ow  that,  it  must  he 
owned,  seems  a  rer)'  natural  and  likely  view  of  the  matter,  but 
uothing  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  yeomanry  strikes  one 
\  with  more  surprise  than  to  find  how  very  rarely  this  particular  cun- 
k  i4lideratiou  seems  to  have  D[>erated  tn  reality.  If  wc  were  to  venture 
^  vpon.  a  general  statement  at  alb  ^'^  should  say  that  instead  of  going 
'because  they  chose  to  go,  the  yeomanry  appear  as  a  rule  never  to 
bavc  atirral  a  limb  till  they  were  obliged  to  go.  Here  and  there  we 
arc  told  of  some  of  them  selling  olT  and  going  into  trade;  here  and 
,  thereof  their  taking  larger  farms,  ^s  tenants,  and  sometimes  of  their 
doing  so  even  in  considerable  boilics  ;  occasionally,  too,  we  hear  of 
«mignition,  hut  it  is  always  in  bad  times.  Emigration  would  no 
doubt  aScct  the  rankii  of  tlto  yeomanry  by  taking  away  the  active 
young  men  who  would,  by  purchase,  become^  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  the  yeomen  of  the  future.  But  to  the  yeomen  actually  in 
poucssion  emigration  presented,  in  general,  no  strong  jiositivc  tempta- 
tion, while  they  could  pull  through  as  they  were.  The  usual  account 
of  the  emigrants  is  that  they  saw  ruin  staring  them  if  they  remained, 
and  were  glad  to  escape  with  the  little  remnant  of  their  means  rather 
than  wait  and  lose  the  whole.  Their  estates  had  been  considerably 
mortgaged  \  they  found  tbcmseUes  sinking  deeper  into  debt ;  they 
had,  in  many  eases,  adopted  extravagant  habits  of  life,  which  they 
could  not  support  in  the  nltcrcd  circumstances,  and  yet  could  not, 
without  embarrassment,  retrench.  In  such  a  situation  a  tempting 
price  from  a  ncighlxmring  landlord  was  naturally  irresistible,  and 
generally  no  very  tempting  price  was  ncceaaary.  According  to 
Lord  Penrhyn,  the  temptation  was  all  the  other  way : — 

"  I  know,"  he  says,  *'  that  I  myself  some  ywirs  ago  made  a  calculation,  and 
I  think  there  are  u  rasny  as  tweaty-firc  to  thirty  small  liirmen  that  I  bought 
out.     Th«  |>f!0ple  OLtnv  to  me  and   anid  that  they  were  in   Lbe  liaitds  uf  tlie 
I       MUcitors,  wUo  had  sdvanctd  the  money,  and  who  charged  au  interest  upon 
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t)ie  lantl,  luitl  tlioy  ivi^iiixl  to  be  rc]k-vi.-d  of  llieir  holdings.     I  rslitrwl 
to  Uit-  iiiunbdr  of  iwonty-five,  but  tins  wm  utititT  tlio  prossure  of  the  peopi 
theniselvGs,  who  wisliisd  mo  to  buy  the  properties  nnil  to  relieve  tlieni  from. 
tliu  weight  of  thu  mort^i^ge  upon  thdr  properties." 

Sonir  uf  ihvm  became  tenants  under  his  lonlsbip  in  the  same  hold- 
ing, ami  of  the  rest  be  thinks  few  would  hare  emigrated,  there  being 
very  little  emigration  from  that  county,  Carnarvon.* 

Tb&t  scemn  to  be  a  fair  !^amplc  of  what  happened  as  a  ^ncral  role. 
The  yeomen,  seldom  sold  to  make  good  better;  they  sold  to  sare  bad 
from  becoming  worse.  These  people  always  relat  their  hold  upon 
the  land  slowly,  and  against  their  will.  The  laud  is  the  charter  of 
their  personal  indcpcudcncc,  and  the  foundation  of  all  the  hope  and 
security  of  their  life.  The  English  may  be  a  more  pushing  and 
eutcrprisiug  race  ihaa  moat,  but  among  EngHshmea  these  qualities 
haro  their  degrees,  and  truism  though  it  be,  it  still  seems  to  be  for* 
guttcu  by  many  political  ccoiiumists  and  historians  that  there  are 
large  classes  in  Eugtaud,  as  there  arc  large  classes  every  vrbere  else, 
whos^e  ruling  desire  is  not  aggrandisement,  but  security  and  Inde- 
pendence. To  these  classes,  the  small  farmers,  of  whom  the  peasant 
proprietors  are  a  branch,  may  be  said  as  a  rule  to  belong.  They  are 
unspeculativc,  and,  indeed,  averse  to  speculation.  When  they  make 
money,  they  do  not  always  take  a  bigger  farm  with  it.  In  parts  of 
the  country  known  to  nie,  many  small  farmers,  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing,  have  from  j£500  to  £1,003  lying  in  the  bank  at  interest, 
and  they  would  submit  to  considerable  straits  ratber  than  touch  one 
ahilling  of  that  provision.  Tbey  have  been  doing  well  in  the  Httic 
holding  they  have,  and  they  lay  by  their  store  against  old  age,  and 
jealously  keep  their  own  counsel  about  it.  Now,  for  such  men,  land 
is  a  natural  investment  for  their  money.  It  is  safer  than  the  bank, 
it  gives  a  thousandfold  more  pleasure  day  after  day  thau  the  deposit 
receipt,  and  it  will  furnish,  by  the  personal  skill  of  the  possessor,' 
far  higher  returns  than  the  rate  of  interest.  Above  all,  it  makes 
them  their  own  masters,  both  as  towards  men  and  fate  They  can 
grow  their  own  crops  in  their  own  way,  and  there  is  nobody  from 
whom  they  need  hide  their  earnings  or  their  votes.  From  all  wc  rend 
of  the  old  peasant  proprietary  of  £!nglaud,  this  personal  iudcpendenco 
was  the  quality  they  inwardly  prized  most.  Pringic  describes  the 
statesmen  of  Westmoreland  as  insisting  ou  being  treated  with  respect 
by  their  superiors  and  all  the  world,  and  as  being,  through  their  cou- 
aciousncss  of  iudcpeudencc,  very  impatient  of  insult  or  oppression  ; 
and  Marshall  8.iys  of  those  of  yorkshire,  "  There  is  no  country, 
I  will  venture  to  n(Hrm,  where  industry  and  economy  are  more  cod- 
spicuous,  or  where  a  personal  independence  is  so  strongly  rooted 
among  men  iu  niifhllc  tifc."  \Vith  men  of  that  character,  tlieir 
property  is  part  of  their  individual  being,  and  they  surrender  it,  not 
from  choice,  but  from  ncccssitv. 

•  See  Iict>ort  of  AgrintUnrkl  ComiaisaiDD,  16&I,  p.  3S0. 
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If,  then,  it  be  accepted  as  a  general  account  of  tlie  matter,  tliat 
most  of  the  EogUsh  yeomeu  sold  their  land  because  they  found  it  no 
longer  possible  to  make  both  ends  meet  by  holding  it,  the  next 
question  comes  to  be^  why  this  should  have  been  so  ?  Why  Hhontd 
a  class  of  men,  once  renowned  for  living  in  plenty,  have  fallen  into 
general  distress?  in  the  first  place,  the  age  of  plenty,  when 
labourers  were  restrained  by  sumptuary  laws,  and  the  old  *'  glory 
of  ho«pitality"  still  lit  op  the  life  of  the  yeomanry,  was  already  a 
golden  age  of  tradition,  long  before  the  beginning  of  last  century, 
and  though  many  of  the  yeomen  were  undoubtedly  still  rich,  the  body 
of  them  arc  always  described,  even  when  farming  was  prospcroue, 
OS  liTing  in  a  condition  of  marreUous  happiness  upon  very  little. 
Bailey  and  CuUey  say  of  the  statesmen  of  Cumberland ;  "  They  are 
rarely  aspiring,  and  seem  content  with  their  situation,  uor  is  luxury 
m  any  shape  an  object  of  their  desires.  Their  little  estatco,  wliich 
Ihey  cultLT&te  with  their  own  hands,  produce  almost  every  necessary 
article  of  food;  and  clothing  they  in  part  manufacture  for  them- 
telres.  They  have  a  high  character  for  sincerity  aiid  hoiicjtty,  aud 
probably  few  {>eople  cujoy  more  eoee  and  humble  huppiuuM."* 
iathiLf  Young  writes  of  those  of  Lincolnshire ;  "  They  are  very 
poor  respecting   money,  but    very  happy    res[iccting  their  mode  of 

existence Though  I  liavo  said  they  are  happy,  yet  I   should 

Dote  that  it  was  remarked  to  me  that  the  little  proprietors  work  like 
negroes,  and  do  not  live  so  welt  as  the  inhabitanta  of  the  puorhouse, 
hot  all  is  made  amends  for  by  posseesiog  land."t  Even  iu  their  palmiest 
days,  therefore,  they  never  had  much  margin  to  come  and  go  on. 
Host  of  them  were  what  we  should  call  peasant  proprietor*,  and 
tttt  has,  prubahly,  always  been  ao.  For  there  is  wonderfully 
Utile  evidence  of  any  pernicions  subdivision  of  peasaitt  properties 
m  England.  Their  uraal  size  in  one  county  is  often  considerably 
U»  than  in  another,  but  their  size  in  eaeh  county  in  the  eighteenth 
ctntury  was  probably  much  the  same  as  their  sixe  in  the  sixteenth, 
fttf  example,  if  there  was  any  county  where  the  effects  of  subdivision 
"Wild  be  seen,  had  they  existed,  it  would  he  Kent,  because  snc- 
ttnion  was  there  regulated  by  the  law  of  gavelkind.  Now,  the 
fconen  of  Kent  have  from  all  time  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  excep- 
licnal  wealth.  Fuller  says  the  ancient  hospitality  of  England  gave 
ber  last  groan  among  them,  and  there  is  an  old  saying — 

"  A  Spaniih  Don,  a  {iernnin  Count,  and  *  French  Mari^uia, 
A  yooBAO  «(  KoDt  i»  worth  them  all  thno." 

hod  as  they  were  then,  Marshall  found  them  in  his  time,  men 
datinguished  for  wealth  and  respectability,  and  he  observes  : — "Out 
of  tfae  lav  of  gavelkind  this  valuable  order  of  men  have  principally 
riKD,  Slid  seeing  the  present  flourishing  state  of  this  country  after 

•  ••  Cumberland,"  p.  181.  +  "  Lia»In,"  pp.  17, 18, 
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700  ycora  of  experience,  the  wisdom  of  that  law  appears  in  a  very 
itrong  light."  ITiD  principle  of  subdivision  had  been  in  operation  for 
centuries,  and  left  that  county  not  a  rabbit  warren  of  paupers,  an  cer- 
taiu  economists  would  have  inferred,  but  exactly  what  it  found  it,  a 
nursery  of  wealthy  and  rcapeetable  occupying  proprietors ;  and  we 
may  safely  infer  that,  if  anbdivision  told  ao  little  in  Kent,  it  would 
not  have  told  more  iu  other  counties  where  the  practice  of  gavel- 
kind did  not  prevail.  The  estates  of  the  yeomanry  were,  therefore, 
in  all  likelihood  always  pretty  nearly  such  as  they  are  described 
by  the  agriciiltural  writers  of  last  century,  and  while  they  allowed 
the  conditions  of  a  singularly  contented  and  happy  life,  they  left  no 
spare  income,  and  never  enabled  their  owners  to  lise  much  abov^  the 
water's  edge. 

In  these  circumstances  mncb  less  than  the  economical  changes  of 
the  last  hundred  years,  which  have  revolutionized  agriculture  and 
manufactures  alike,  would  have  told  seriously  on  such  a  class  of 
men.  These  changes  withdrew,  one  after  another,  the  various 
auxiliary  means  of  support  on  which  tiiesc  men  had  been  formerly 
accustomed  to  lean.  An  agricultural  family  was  then  never  purely 
agricultural,  but  during  the  slack  period  of  farm  lahour  they  were 
always  busy  making  articles  of  common  use  for  themselves,  or  even 
for  sale.  They  repaired  their  own  hoii«cs,  made  their  own  leather, 
brewed  their  own  beer,  spun  their  own  wool,  sometimes  wove,  foiled, 
and  dyed  their  own  cloth.  The  carrying  trade  of  the  country  waa 
largely  in  their  hands,  or  when  it  was  not,  it  gave  opportunities  for 
hiring  out  their  spare  horses  to  the  cottagei-s  who  eouducted  it.  In 
Westmoreland,  particularly  near  Kendal,  we  learn  from  Pringle 
that  they  generally  employed  themselves  during  their  slack  times  at 
the  farm  in  wearing  $tuffs  for  the  manufacturers  of  that  town.  la 
Axholmc  they  grew  llax  and  hemp  in  the  summer  and  prepared  them 
for  the  market  in  the  winter,  ^^ow  time  gradually  took  props  of  that 
kind  away  from  them  entirely.  The  introductiou  of  roads,  and  stilt 
more  of  canals  and  railways,  diverted  the  carrying  trade  into  special 
hands;  the  steam  cQgiue  and  the  apiuuiug  jenny  destroyed  the  do- 
mestic manufactures;  while  the  growth  of  towns, by  opening  a  larger 
marki^t  for  farm  produce,  has  coiitribatod  with  these  other  changes 
to  make  uf  agriculture  a  distinct  profession,  confining  itself  to  its' 
own  productions,  and  producing  them  no  longer  for  personal  use,  but 
for  profitable  sale. 

Agriculture  having  now  become  the  sole  staff  of  their  cxbtence, 
I  fear  it  must  be  said  further  that  the  small  yeomen  showed  neither 
the  skill  nor  the  disposition  to  turn  their  land  to  the  most  profitable 
account.  Marshall  praises  the  industry  and  economy  of  the  occupy- 
ing proprietary  of  Yorkshire,  hut  declares  at  the  same  time  that  "  the 
small  estates  of  the  yeomanry  arc  notorious  for  bad  management,*' 
Jiaiiey  and  Culley  say  that  "  the  statesmen  of  Cumberland  seemjo. 
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inherit  vitb  tbe  estates  of  their  anccston  their  notions  of  cultivating 
them,  and  nre  almost  as  much  attached  to  the  one  aa  to  the  other/'* 

The  same  talc  is  told  by  most  other  writers  who  hnvc  occa'^ion  to 
speak  of  the  smaller  yeomen.    Good  farming  iras,  of  conrse,  not  com- 
mon anywhere  then,  and  the  "  statcamcn"   were  probably  not  much 
■worse  than  their  neighbours ;  but  they   were  decidedly  more  averse 
■to  tlic  adoption  of  novel  methods.  And  this  is  in  enact  accoi-dance  with 
the  paychologicfll  characteristics  of  the  class.      A  sort  of  epidemic  of 
speculation  jiomctimcs  breaks  out  among  a  body  of  peasant  proprie- 
■tors ;  it  has  done  so  lately  in   France,     Bnt  as  a  rule  they  arc  too 
anxious  to  keep  what  they  hare  to  risk  it  on  any  but  the  surest  and 
lieat  tried  hope  of  making  more.      They  play  a  safe  game :  they  hug 
"the  shore,  and  yet  hngging  the  shore  was  in  their  case,  as  it  so  often 
i»,  the  conrse  of  peril  and  shipwreck.     They  had  to  weather  a  transi- 
■tion  period,  when  they   had   lost   certain  supplementary  sources  of 
jncomc,  aud  were  reduced  to  dependence  on  their  agricultural  skill 
alone;  they  could  only  by  improved  methods  make  agriculture  produc- 
■tive  enough  to  compensate  them  fur  the  advantages  they  bad  lost ;  and 
Against  these  mctboda  they  cntertaineil,    as   a    body,   an    inveterate 
prejudice. 

Jlr.  jVrthur  Arnold  seems  to  think  that  even  better  methods  could 
3iot  have  saved    them,  inasmuch  as  the  general  size  of  their  holdings 
'was  unsuitable  to  the  modern  conditiunsof  agriculture.  There  may  be 
some  force  in  this,  thongh  wc  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  average 
size  of  their  holdings  really  was,  nor  is  it  easy  to  decide  what  size  of 
Iwlding  is  the  fittest  under  modem  conditions,  especially  as  those  condi- 
tions arc  themselves  undergoing  transformation,  and   are  in  any  case 
modified  hy  considerations  of  locality,  soil,  climate,  and  capital.      In 
JVxhoImc  their  properties  ran  from  four  to  twenty  aeresj  in  Cumberland, 
a^  Sir  J.  (^aird  informs  us,  from  40  to   100.      The  Cumberland  pro- 
prietor of  -to  acrcjt  lived  exactly  like  the  Axholmc  proprietor  of  four; 
thpy  both  lived  like  labourers,  or,  if  anything,  a  shade  worse.   Now,  the 
economical  advantage   of  the  labouring  proprietor  lies  in  the  minute 
personal  care  aud    perpetual    industry  he  bestows  on  bis  fields,  and 
that  advantage  will  tell  much  more  in  proportion  on  good  soil  than  on 
bad.    The  Axholmc  estate  is  small,  so  tliat  even.*  inch   of  it  receivea 
Ihe  owner's  miuutcat  attention;  and  there  is  no  better  land  in  Eng- 
land, 90  that  any  expenditure    of  additional  labour  tells  in  a  sensi- 
ble  way  on  the  production.     On   the  other  hand,  the  Cumberland 
estate  is  less  fertile,  and  being  ten  times  as  large  it  cannot  enjoy  in  all 
its  parts  the  same  amount  of  the  interested  personal  attention  of  the 
proprietor.     In  Lincolnshire  the  small  owners  who  do  best  are  those 
whose  holdings  do  not  exceed  ten  acres.      Mr.  Prucc   mentions  t^-' 
a  landlord  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  small  freeholden 
Boston  said  to  him  that  "  an  industrious  owner  aud  tenant  of 

•  -CamlwTluiCp-  ISI- 
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acres  is  geoernlly  more  prosperous   and  gets  more  oat  of  the   land 
tlian  larger  farmers  j"  and  adds  that  Mr.  A.,  living  also  in  the  ncigl 
hourljood  of  Boston,  agreed    with  this,  but  explained   that  "a thrift] 
mau  with  uot  more  thau  ten  acres  did  well,  but  with  more  tliau  ths 
not  80  well ;  the  small  men,  those  with  two  acres  or  so,  did  very  well,] 
ftH  thcv  could  work  as  labourers  iu  addition  to  cultivating  their  oi 
land."' 

But  in  considcriug  the  causes  that  affected  tlic  economic  position  of 
the  yeomon  for  the  worse,  we  must  not  forget  that  along  with  the  con- 
traction of  income  already  spoken  of  tlicrc  came  in  an  iuereasc  of 
expenses.  Farm  ojierBtions  grew  more  costly ;  taxation  was  felt 
sorely  ill  some  ijuartcrs;  and  a  better  style  of  living  became  common. 
All  these  causes  are  Rpecilled  by  various  agricultural  writers  as  liaving 
prejudiced  the  situation  of  the  yeoman  and  forced  him  to  sell  his 
property. 

'I'be  second  and  third  of  the  great  causes  which  wc  have  specified  as 
contributing  to  the  fall  of  the  yeomanry  need  not  detain  us  so  long 
as  the  first.      Not  that  they  arc  less  important.     Ciuite  the  contrary; 
they  explain,  if  not  why  the  old  order  of  yeomen  perished,  still  the 
equally  important  point,  why  a  new  order  of  yeomen  has  not  arisen. 
But  wc  have  no  data  for  following  their  opcratiou  in  detail,  and  their 
general  operation  is  so  obvious  that  it  requires  little  explanation.     The 
small  farm  has  retained  a  distinct  and  assured  place  in  modern  agricul- 
ture :  why  should  uot  the  small  estate  ?    For  example,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  corn  farming,   nobody  disputes  tliat   for   dairy   aud   market 
gardening  purituses,  the  small  holding  is  more  suitable  than  the  large. 
Why   then   have  the  umall  dair\'  farmers  and   market  gardeners  of 
England  uot  given  birth  to  a  yeoman  class  by  buying  their  farms  ?^_ 
The  answer,  of  course,  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  half  the  land  o^H 
England — it  is  alleged  by  some  three-fourths  of  it — is  not  an  exchange- 
able commodity  at  all.     As  the  eSect  of  two  hundred  yean  of  the  Isv^ 
of  entail,  half  the  country  has  no  real  proprietor.    Estates  have  aocn-fl 
mulated  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  enjoy  a  iife-rent  of  them,  but 
have  no  power  to  sell  and  devise  them.     And  people  can  never  bay 
what  never  gets  into  the  market      But  even  if  all  artificial  restric- 
tions were   removed,    and    as   much    land  came  regularly    into  th^ 
market    aa  would  then  naturally  come,    there   arc  stilt   great  odd^K> 
against  yeoman  purchasers. 

The  third  of  the  general  causes  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  a  n*"* 
less  powerful    preventive   than  the  land  laws   of    an  occupying  o^» 
farming  proprietary,  and  it  is  a  force  peculiar  to  this  country  in  tl».« 
degree  of  its  strength ;   I  mean  the  immense  and  increasing  number 
of  large   fortunes   made   in   trade  iu  the   great   Iobtis  and  in  tlie 
Colonies,  and  all  seeking  land  between  the  four  seas  of  Britain.     T'hc 
British  Islands,  said  Fox,  arc  only  the  chief  town  of  England.  Vfhsrtc- 
ever  money  is  made  it  comes  back  to  burv  itself  in  its  native  eart^' 
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The  strain  of  th&t  ooiui>ctitiou  may  be  cased  a  little  by  the  abolitiou 
of  Laws  Laterferiog  n-itb  iha  free  exchaiif^ability  of  laod,  but  so  long 
as  the  population,  wealth,  and  cuiineotiuuB  uf  the  uatiuu  increase 
as  thoy  are  doiiig,  while  the  eituut  of  its  soil  ooutinues  the  same, 
that  competition  will  always  raise  the  price  of  land  to  a  figure  above 
its  purely  commcreial  value  to  the  cultivator.  At  the  bcginuiiig  of 
this  ccutury,  Arthur  Young  could  still  speak  of  the  cultivator  as  the 
person  who  could  afford  to  pay  highest  for  laud ;  but  the  farmers 
of  the  present  day — at  least  the  capitalist  farmers — are,  with  few 
exccj)tiou»,  of  a  ooutrary  opiuion.  They  are  certainly  averse — for 
the  first  time  in  their  history — to  invest  in  land,  and  believe  it 
to  be  more  profitable  to  rout  it  To  men  of  fortune  land  is  not  an 
ijutrument  of  production,  but  of  consumption ;  it  is,  as  we  are  so 
often  told,  a  Inxury.  What  they  buy  is  not  agricultural  aoil,  bat 
social  importance,  aud  while  social  importance  is  exceptionally  attached 
to  lauded  property,  and  the  number  of  persons  continues  to  increase 
who  are  able  to  (uiy  a  premium  to  obtain  it,  the  occupier  will  remaia 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  competition.  BcKides^  the  main  beuetits 
the  occupier  derives  from  ownership  arise  from  the  security'  of 
tenure  aud  facilities  for  improvement  which  ownership  affords  him ; 
but  if  these  benefit*)  arc,  an  seems  likely,  conferred  On  him  by  taw 
ia  his  present  position  of  tenant,  he  will  have  much  less  desire  than 
lie  has  even  now  to  change  his  condition.  The  abolition  of  the 
existing  land  laws  vill  doubtless  tend  to  break  up  large  estates,  but 
liow  far  it  will  restore  au  occupying  or  farming  proprietary  in 
aaotlier  question. 

If  we  can  trust  preseut  iudicaticms,  the  only  class  of  Dormers  who 
are  likely  to  become  purchasun  of  laud  are  the  peasants.  Their 
feelings  about  laud  are  uot  those  of  the  capitalist  \  to  them  land  is 
a  loiury.  They  buy  it  for  au  establiabed  home  of  their  own ; 
tbey  buy  it  for  personal  iudependcDce.  Xuw,  penoual  iudependeuce 
is  a  luxury  :  it  is  the  luxury  of  the  poor;  aud  in  exactly  what  social 
unportauce  is  with  the  rich.  And  they  are  prepared  to  pay  a  luxury 
price  for  it.  It  is  nut  in  France  or  Belgium  ouly  that  the  small 
owner,  working  his  fields  with  his  own  hands,  astouishes  everybody 
by  the  figure  he  gives  for  land :  aud  astouishcs  them  stUl  more  by 
taking  bis  own  out  of  it  agaiu.  The  same  thing  used  to  occur  in 
thia  country,  and  occurs  in  some  partx  of  it  still.  Cue  great  obstacle 
to  the  restoration  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  of  course,  is  that  landlords 
will  only  part  with  a  considerable  circumscription,  aud  will  not  sub- 
divide it  iu  small  lots  unless  there  is  likely  to  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  small  purchasers  tx)  take  the  whole  of  them.  But  that  exists 
alroaily  in  various  quarters,  aud  may  be  expected  to  exist  in  many 
[others,  when  land  chatiges  haiuls  more  frequently.  Where,  we  cannot 
%Y ',  for  the  rage  of  possession  is  capricious.  At  prcseut  there  arc  some 
parishes  of  Somersetshire,  where  it  will  pay  to  subdivide  an  estate  into 
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small  lots,  while  in  the  parishes  next  them  it  will  not ;  but  why,  no  one 
kuowa,  not  even  the  solicitor  or  auctioueer  who  gives  the  advice.* 

The  qucstiuD  of  the  pOK&ibitity  of  an  enduring  peasant  proprietary 
ju  EiighmU — at  present  iutereatiug  many  persons — tumsj  of  course, 
on  the  degree  in  which  the  three  general  forces,  which  have  destroyed 
8UCU  a  proprietary  iu  the  past,  are  likely  to  be  couuteraeted  in  the 
future.  One  of  these — the  land  laws — will,  we  may  assume,  be 
presently  aholished  altugcHher;  another,  the  nou-agriculttinil  com- 
petition fur  landj  wo  may  also  a^sume^  will  gain  ratlier  than  lose 
in  weight,  but  for  reasons  just  mentioned  may  be  not  unsuccessfully 
met  by  peasants  in  favourable  centres  all  over  the  conutry,  if  the 
third  of  the  general  forces  specifie<lj  the  economic  condittous  of  the 
Bnglish  agriculturist,  can  be  expected  to  admit  of  it.  The  solution 
of  the  question  depends  mainly  on  this  last  consideration — viz., 
whether  a  peasant  proprietary  is  consistent  with  modern  agricnltural 
conditions ;  and  that  is  practieaUy  settled  by  the  case  of  the  Isle  of 
Axholme.  The  freeholders  of  Axholme  are  less  snrrirals  of  the  past 
than  pledges  of  the  future.  They  ore  not  individual  relics  of  an  old 
and  defunct  system ;  the  system  itself  lives  there,  and  lives  with  a 
modern  life,  established  and  at  home  among  modern  conditions. 
They  grow  the  same  crops  as  the  large  modern  farmersj  and  just 
aa  heavy;  they  employ  the  same  methods  and  appliances;  they  use 
mauurcs,  they  give  cake  to  their  cattle,  they  combine  to  drain  their 
ground,  they  combine  to  hire  threshing-machines,  and  though  they 
never  make  wealth,  they  feel  themselves  as  secure  and  independent 
as  if  they  did,  and  would  not  change  their  system  or  their  condition. 
They  are  worth  considering  a  little  more  closely. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  consider  them  a  Dutch  colony.  They 
are  really  English  of  the  Knglish,  and  were  a  great  plague  to  Ver> 
mnyden  and  his  sueccsaora.  Mr.  Drucc  visited  them  a  few  yoara 
ago,  as  an  Assistant-Commissioner  on  Agriculture,  and  describes 
them  as  living  mostly  in  villages;  their  houses,  though  small,  being 
sufficient,  and  generally  neat  and  tidy.  The  farms  were  a  little 
way  off,  and  were  laid  out  in  very  liirgc  fields,  culttvatcd  in  long, 
narrow,  ribbonlike  stripes  or  ridges  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
field,  but  being  cafh  of  them  only  a  few  y.irds  broad.  There  was  no 
waste,  not  even  a  headland,  the  plough  being  turned  on  the  road, 
lliere  were  no  fences  or  euclosures  between  one  man's  land  and 
another's.  Usually  each  owner  possessed  one  of  the  stripes  mentioned, 
often  however  two  or  more,  and  Uiese  were  as  frequently  at  a  distance 
irom  one  another  as  contiguous.  The  size  of  each  man's  possession 
bad  diminished  somewhat  since  Youug's  time.  Many  of  them  had 
less  than  an  acre,  but  as  a  rule  it  was  unusual  iu  dividiug  a  man's 
property  by  will  to  leave  less  than  an  acre  to  any  one  son.  They 
were  generally  nut  sulxlivided,  but  sold  at  the  death  of  the  owner, 
"  See  Mr.  ijturije'i  £viJeiic«,  KojiU  CuiuiDltsiou  od  Agriculture,  18S1. 
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and  the  proceeds  dinded.     Few  Lad  inherited,  almost  all   had  ^xa- 
chased,  their  holdings. 

Land  changed  hands  very    frequeutly^  and  tlicrc   was  generally  a 
keen  demand   fur  it.     The  owners  had   a   rage  to  add  a  bit  to  their 
property,  and  there  «b5  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  day  labourers 
to  become  ovrners.     They  wotdd  lay  by  some  of  their  wages,  sometimes 
j620,  sometimes  jCIOO,  and  would  iuTcst  it  in  land,  and  their  great 
notivc  was  to  have  n  place  of  their  own  against  the  chances  of  life. 
Land  fetched  a  very  high  price,  as  much  as  .£80  to  £120  per  acre. 
The  crops  grown  were  chiefly  wheat  and  potatoes,  year  about.    There 
wu  no   fallow  and    no  grass  ;  nor  any   cattle   or  sheep,   but  every 
fiumhonsc  had  its  pig,  and  a  few   poultry   for    home    uisc.     Kvcry 
small  owner  kept  one  or  more  horses,  those  who  had  more  letting 
them  for  job-work  to  those  who  had  less.     Their  only  social  dis- 
tinction rested   on  this  possession.     They  were  known  among  them- 
selves as  one-hor*e,  two-horse,  or  three-horse  men.     Their  laud  was 
exceptionally  fertile;  Mr.  Stonehouse  said  it  was  too  fertile  for  wheat, 
«hich   grew   up   so  heavily  as  to  fall  to  the  ground,  but  probably 
wheat  and  potatoes  in  eudtess  succession  have  served  to  keep  it  suth- 
ciently  under  since  his  day.      At  any  rate,  Mr.  Drucc  make-s  no  com- 
pliiat;  it  was,  ho  says,  a  Garden  of  Eden.     They   cultivated    their 
funis  on  the  same  ])riiieiplu  as  the  turge  farmers  in  the  same  county, 
ncept  tliat  they  had    wheat   and   potatoes  of^encr.     There  was  no 
■fide  hosbandry ;  the   laud   was   all    ploughed    with  horses.     They 
Buuucd  their  ground,  using  however  less    artificial   manure    than 
tiie  larger    farmer,   because   they  were  too  poor  to  buy  it,  but  they 
niaed   jnst  as   heavy  crops,   and   kept  their  fields  just  as  clean  and 

When  a  peasant  proprietary  is  spoken  of,  It  is  usual  to  consider  it 
»  final  and  conclusive  objection,  that  they  could  never  undertake 
drainage  or  other  pcrmaneut  improvements  on  the  great  scale  now 
caeiitial  to  agricultural  succcbS.  Tlic  Axholme  tenants  have  sur- 
axMiDted  this  difficulty ;  they  have  effected  permanent  improvements 
on  tlu)  great  scale,  in  the  only  way  small  fanocrs  can  do  them,  by 
(>-operatioD.  For  this  fact  we  arc  iodebted,  not  to  Mr.  Druce,  hut 
to  tie  Times. 

''It  might  be  thouglil,"  .litys  the  writer  in  thiit  journal  alrt^ady  alluded  to, 
'tliftt  dmiiisge  by  steam  jiow«r  must  be  liiiiit«d_to  diatricla  of  coDsidt^rable 
^(■tf*  or  Ivgt)  IJirinx,  but  in  oiiv  caso  at  Iciwl,  wlivrc  the  open  field  land  lieg  at 
'''"  Irrrelftbo  iiiisU  hwibiiiidmvn  twiisi(Ji.-rvil,  at  »  puLliv  meeting,  a  iiropottai 
■'ir  i!»[iroTe>]  drainage,  cuuscntcd  to  u  plan,  urtctod  a  Htciiii  engine  for  liirning 
«W»|  and  sluice,  cut  and  deepened  many  iliaini  nt  ooDEidfrH.bl«  nniiual  «x- 
P^ua^  paying  their  druiiinge  tax  of  2s.  to  hs.  per  acre.  In  auotber  case,  a 
■>!•  wdy  of  these  owners  have  just  agreed  lo  lay  down  an  eighl-inch  pipe 
■hiio  croaODg  a  long  series  nf  .nrijie  lamla,  in  ordw  that  tlio  owner  of  each 
*"|»c  may  lead  into  il  a  subsoil  drain  doivn  iho  line  parting  his  plot  from  thu 
am." 

Arthur  VouDg  aotioed  their  remarkable  spirit  of  ready  coKi^nlvtm 
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and  mutual  assistance  in  his  days,  and  Mr.  Dnico  mentions  still 
that  they  seldom  employ  labourers,  and  need  not  because  they  hclji 
one  another  in  busy  seasons.  A  good  deal  of  their  success  must  be 
attributed  to  their  habit  of  co-operation. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  now  been  said,  Mr.  I>mce  thinks 
that  the  peasant  proprietary  system  has  proved  a  failure  in  Axholme, 
and  that  if  it  has  failed  there,  vhcrc  the  land  is  so  fertile,  it  must 
u  fvriiori  fail  everywhere  else.  He  acknowledges  that  up  till  a  few 
years  ago  they  were  very  Bucccssful  j  but  at  the  time  he  Tisited  them 
be  found  them  in  extremities,  sorely  pinched,  sunk  in  debt,  and  ob- 
liged to  resort  to  shifts  which,  he  says,  it  was  pitiable  to  witnei*. 
But  then  he  visited  them  after  the  bad  years  which  had  created 
a  general  agricultural  crisis  iu  the  country  important  enough  to  call 
for  a  Koyal  Commission  of  Inquiry.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they 
suffered  more  than  small  tenants,  still  less  that  they  suffered  more 
than  large  tenants;  for  the  balance  of  testimony  before  that  Commission 
goes  to  show  that  the  largo  tenants  were  liic  chief  ^sufferers  of  all. 
They  were  at  this  time  living  more  hardly  than  usual,  hut  that  is 
only  the  natural  recuperative  policy  of  the  small  owners — and  of 
the  large  too.  Most  of  their  estates — thrce-fo<irlhs  of  them,  Mr. 
Druce  believes — were  mortgaged,  and  mortgaged  in  many  eases  up 
to  tbrce>fourtb$  of  their  value,  to  village  solicitors  who  lent  the 
money  they  were  purchased  with ;  and  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Druoe's 
visit  scarcely  one  of  the  small  owners  was  able  to  pay  to  the  mort- 
gagee— or  "  the  monkey,"  as  he  is  called  in  the  Isle,  from,  wc  suppose, 
the  fable  of  the  monkey  and  the  cats— the  annual  interest  on 
his  bond,  and  he  had  forborne  to  foreclose  only  because,  in 
consequence  of  the  agricultural  crisis,  laud  could  not  be  sold  to  ad- 
vantage. But  peasant  properties,  like  other  properties,  are  mort- 
gaged everywhere  ;  and  why  not  ?  Mortgaging  merely  gives  the 
owner  a  larger  working  capital,  and  the  usual  interest  in  Axholmc, 
being  4  or  A^  per  cent.,  is  by  no  means  usurious.  Their  littla 
properties  have  always  been  mortgaged ;  that  is  part  of  the  system. 
They  were  mortgaged  during  the  years  Mr.  Druce  admits  them  to 
have  been  successful,  and  they  arc  as  often  burdened  for  the  sake  of 
improvements  in  good  times  as  of  necessity  in  bad.  Ku  doubt  the 
mortgagee  will  not  make  deductions  from  his  annual  interest  or 
condone  the  arrears  altogether  as  a  landlord  might  do  vith  his  rent, 
nor  do  the  small  freeholders  ask  or  expect  him  to  do  so.  And  the 
very  proof  of  the  success  of  the  system  lies  there ;  while  large  farmers 
in.  crery  part  of  England  arc  demanding  very  substantial  reductions 
of  rent  as  the  indispensable  means  of  enablicg  them  to  carry  on  at  all, 
the  peasant  owners  of  iVjJiolme  are  confident  that  two  or  three  good 
years  will  make  them  all  right  again.  Mr.  Druce  himself  tells  as 
that  with  all  their  trials  and  straits  they  would  not  change  their 
system  for  one    of  tenaucy ;  and  the  Vicar  of  Uaxey  writes  to  Mr. 
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Shiiw  LcfevTC  that  "although,  at  the  present  momeut,  there  is  Heriooi 
distress  amougst  people  of  aili  kinds:,  yet  amoag  the  small  owners 
they  are  confident  that  two  or  three  good  years  will  make  all  tilings 
right  again."* 

Now  of  course  we  shall  be  told  that  there  is  somcthiug  excep- 
tional inAxholme.  It  is  always  ao.  One  of  the  few  bright  passages 
ixL  the  CTldeuce  before  the  Agricultural  Couamission  is  a  letter  irom 
a  small  owner  in  auothcr  part  of  England,  who  produced  from  hia 
three  acres  of  ground  40  to  4S  bushels  per  acre  during  the  had  years, 
when  other  farmers  did  not  average  more  than  ^6,  and  this  is  set 
down  as  exceptional,  as  if  that  waa  not  the  very  reason  it  ought  to 
be  more  closely  examined.  The  French  peasants  succeed  on  very 
poor  soil,  turning  rocks  into  blossoms  and  sand  iuto  gold,  as  Arthur 
Young  ilescribcs  tliem;  aud  wo  are  told  that  on  such  land  nobody 
^c  could  succeed,  because  nobody  elsu  would  take  the  trouble.  The 
Axholme  freeholders  succeed  on  very  fertile  soil,  and  we  arc  told 
that  CD  land  like  theirs  nobody  could  possibly  fail,  liut  taking  one 
place  with  another  in  all  the  complexity  of  their  circumstances, 
sinmtions  vary  so  much,  that  moat  of  them  may  be  said  to  be  ex- 
ceptional iu  some  particulars.  We  cannot  say  beforehand  where  a 
peasant  proprietary  is  likely  or  unlikely  to  thrive.  In  England  they 
have  thriven  best,  where  they  culti^-ate  precisely  the  crops  for  which 
the  large  farm  is  claimed  to  be  indiaputably  best  suited,  and  they 
have  died  out  entirely  in  the  dairy  districts  where  the  small  farm 
abounds  and  is  particularly  prosperous.  Time  alone  can  tell  where 
tbey  will  spring  up  again,  or  whether  they  will  spring  up  again  at 
all.  Mr.  A.  Arnold  is  undoubtedly  too  sanguine  when  he  expects  them 
to  cover  the  laud  when  the  abolition  of  entail  gives  them  a  chance 
to  grow  i  but,  on  the  other  baud,  aud  in  contradictioQ  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Koyal  Commission,  I  think  I  have  produced  suffi.cient  evidence 
to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  habits  of  the  English  people  or 
the  conditions  of  English  agriculture  to  prevent  their  growth.  A 
peasant  proprietary  will  form  its  own  habits  iu  the  teeth  of  national 
diversities.  I'ropurty  is  education,  and  iu  their  case  it  is  every- 
where the  same  education.  The  old  yeomanry  of  England,  whose 
merry  days  aud  jirofuse  table  have  been  long  the  themo  of  song 
and  legend,  were  in  reality,  when  we  come  to  sec  them  at  home  in 
laat  century,  exactly  the  same  toiling,  thrifty,  humbly  yet  proudly 
coatentcd  beings  that  wc  now  either  pity  or  admire,  or  both,  in  the 
peasantry  of  Fraucc.  Except  for  half  a  century  a  peasaut  proprietary 
has  always  been  an  English  institution,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  a  place,  valuable  still,  if  nut  so  important  as 
before,  in  the  England  of  the  future. 
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EARTH   MOVEMENTS   IN  JAVA. 


rriHOSE  who  iu  rcccut  limcB  iiavc  begun  to  doubt  wlietber  tbe 
X  records  of  aucieut  earthquakes  cau  possibly  be  veracious-^ 
whether  tuna  of  thousands  of  lui man  beings  bave  ever  been  destroyed 
by  cnrtbtbrocs — must  bave  bad  tlicir  doubts  displaced  by  the  account 
of  the  terrible  earthquake  in  Jara.  Hero  not  only  such  numbers 
as  the  ancient  records  mention  hare  perished,  but  the  aspect  of  an 
extent  of  earth-surface  to  be  measured  certainly  by  Tiundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  has  been  altered.  The  earth-fash  toning 
power  of  ndcaiiian  forces  has  been  displaycdj  as  Sir  Charles  Lycll 
long  since  showed  that  they  may  be  displayed  in  our  own  time** ;  and 
the  truth  is  made  clear  to  us  that  though  the  period  of  volcanic  dis- 
turbancesj  in  which  the  mountain  ranges  were  formed,  may  be  remoTcd 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  from  the  present  era,  yet  this  era 
is  in  truth  part  of  that  remote  one.  The  earth's  frame  is  still  instinct 
with  the  fiery  energies  to  which  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  tbe 
Himalayas,  the  Andes,  and  the  Kocky  Mouotaiiu^  owe  their  for- 
mation. 

The  region  of  disturbance  in  which  the  recent  great  earthquake 
oecurred  has  long  been  known  to  geologists  as  one  in  wbich  the 
earth's  subterranean  forces  show  themselves  most  actively.  It  has 
been  said  of  the  whole  range  of  islands,  from  the  Aleutian  Islands 
to  Sumatra,  extending  along  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  coast-line  of 
Asia,  that  they  nn^  but  the  upraised  parts  of  a  region  of  the  earth's  crust 
which  is  simply  alire  with  the  action  of  Bnbterrancan  Forces. 
Professor  Milne,  of  Japan,  has  said  of  a  portion  of  this  region,  and 
certainly  not  the  most  active  portion,  that  earthquakes  are  in  reality 
of  almost  momentary  occurrence,  though  it  will,  of  course,  be  under- 
stood that  in  so  speaking  he  refers  not  to  earthquakes  which  can  be 
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clearly  felt,  still  less  to  those  wLiclican  destroy  life,  bat  to  those 
undulations  and  oscillations  of  the  earth's  crust  vrliich,  imperceptible 
by  ordinary  observation,  are  rendered  evident  by  the  action  of 
delicate  seisDiometers. 

Java  itself,  though  it  has  not  been  heretofore  the  scene  of  quite 

such  disastroQs"  earthquake*  as  have  occurred  in  other  places  (aSj  for 

instance,  in  Sicily  anil   Calabria  in  the  Old  "World,  and  in  Peru  and 

Chili  in  the  New),  is  ncvcrthelesa  one  of  the  most  singularly  Toloanic 

regions  of  the  earth.     There  arc  thirty-eight  large  volcanoes  in  Jara, 

some  of  which   arc  more  than   10,000  feet  in  height.     It  is  a  ixcn- 

liarity  of  the  earthquakes  in  tins  region  that  they  seldom  eject  lava,  but 

enonnotis  masses  of  mud — *'  rivers  of  mud,"  they  have  been  called— 

fiow  from  them.     Enormous  quantities  of  sulphur  arc  also  emitted, 

iritb  sulphurous  vapours  poisoning  the  air  for  miles  around.     Van  dcr 

~lloua   Mesch,  speaking  of  the   eruption   of  Galungung,  iu   Java,  on 

October  8,   1822j  says   that   the  mountain  began  to  belch  forth  hot 

"vater  and   a    mass    of   mud  and  burniug  sulphur,  ajul  the  streams 

of   these   overflowed   fields  distant  more  than  ten    miles  from  the 

snonn  tains. 

This  mountain  of  Galungung  is  situate  in  the  interior  of  Java,  far 
::frora  the  scene  of  the  recent   earthquake.     Iti    1823  its  sides   were 
<;ovcrcd  with  forcst-trccs.     jUI  around  was  a  fruitful  region,  and  the 
district  was  inhabited  by  a  numerous  anfl  thriving  commuuity.     Even 
aa  Vesuvius,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  hail  long  been  auppmed 
^cftd,  M  was  it  with  Onlungung,      No  tradition  remained  among  the 
"people  that  this  mountain  had  ever  been  in  emptiou,  though  a  circular 
Itollow  at  its  summit  showed  the  student  of  geology  that  the  moun- 
tain had  once  been  an  active  volcano.      It  was  noticed  in  Juue,  1882, 
"that  the  waters  of  the  river  Kunir,  or  Chikunir,  one  of  several  flowing 
■from  the  flanks  of  Oalunguog,  were  hot  and  muddy.     They  deposited 
a   white  powder,  exhaled  a  sulphurous  odour,  and  becnme  acid  and 
'bitter  to  the  taste.     On  October  8,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  terrible 
Toarings  were  heard.     The  mouutain   was  immediately  bidden  by  a 
^ense  smoke,  and  hot  waters,  muddy  and  sulphurous,  poured  from  all 
aides  down  the  flauks  of  the  mountain,  destroying  and  bearing  away 
all  that  they  eucouutered  in   their  passage.      With  horror  men  saw, 
»«y»  Leopold  de  Buch,  the  river  Cliiwuium,  at  Badaug,  carrj-iug  down 
-towards  the  sea  an  immense  number  of  corpses  of  men  and  auimals 
— rhinoceroses,  tigen;,  stags,  and  even  entire  houses.     For  two  hours, 
lie  goes  on,  this  cniption   of  hot  and  muddy   water  continued ;  hut 
these  two  hours  suthced  to  consummate  the  ruin  acid  the  devastation 
of  a  whole  province.      After  it  ceased  (at  three  in   the   afternoon)  a 
heavy  rain  of  cinders  and  lapilli  destroyed  such   trees  and  fields  as 
hitherto  had  escaped.     At  live  calm  was  restored,  and  the  mountain 
reappeared.      But  all  the  villages  around,  every  single  habitation,  to  a 
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distance  of  several  leases  from  the  motintuu,  had  been  corcrcd  in 
by  mud.  On  the  12th,  at  seven  in  thecTcning,  the  mountiun  again 
began  its  iffork  of  destruction.  On  this  occasion  the  torrents  oS  hoC 
and  muddy  vatcr  rushed  so  violently  towards  the  valleys  that  they 
l>orciTith  them  rocks  and  forests  {des  Jori'la  enlieret)  in  such  sort  that 
hills  were  raised  in  parts  where  a  moment  before  thcrd  had  Ijecn  hut 
a  plain.  "  It  was  soon  impossibl^^/'  adds  Dc  Buch,  whoM  account  vre 
have  followed,  "  to  recognize  this  valley,  formerly  so  fertile  and  so 
well  peopled." 

Sir  Charlen  Lycll,  speaking  of  this  eruption,  says  that— ^'  imineiue 
columns  of  hot  waicv  and  (wiling  mud,  mixed  with  burning  brim- 
stone, ashes  and  lapilli  of  the  size  of  nuts,  were  projected  from  the 
mountain  like  a  waterspout  with  such  prodigious  nolence  that  lai^ 
quftutitics  fell  beyond  the  river  Taudui,  which  is  forty  miles  distant." 
This  stupendous  energy  of  ejection  has  been  doubted.  If  the  Tandoi 
river  was  really  overpassed  by  the  range  of  these  lapiUi,  the  dis- 
tance traversed  certainly  exceeded  forty  milo,  as  Mr.  Peacock  has 
shown  in  a  recent  work  ("  Saturated  Steam  the  Ihlotive  Power  in 
Volcanoes  aud  Earthquakes").  In  fact,  on  the  shortest  distance 
between  Oaluugung  aud  the  Tandui  river  there  are  forty  geogra- 
phical miles,  or  forty-six  Eugliah  miles.  The  range  is  eaormous. 
Our  most  powerful  cannon,  in  which  all  the  forces  exerted  arc  care- 
fidly  directed  to  obtain  velocity  of  ootrush,  will  not  propel  missiles, 
even  when  these  arc  specially  prepared  to  travel  with  the  least 
possible  resistance  through  the  air^  to  a  greater  distance  than  aerea 
or  eight  miles.  Eruptive  forces  capable  of  projecting  light  matter  to 
a  distance  of  over  forty  miles,  though  the  chief  part  of  their  enei^es 
must  of  necessity  have  been  engaged  in  ejecting  the  torrents  of  mnd 
and  water  which  changed  the  whole  aapoet  of  the  region  ronud  th 
volcano,  must  have  been  of  terrible  might.  As  the  straw  5how^^^.^i; 
which  way  the  wind  blows,  so  the  fall  of  one  of  tho  least  and  highest:*-  .^ti 
c^  thmc  lapilli  beyond  the  Tandui  showed  the  fearful  nature  of  the^^vnd 
foTcea  at  work  beneath  Oahingung.  It  is  noteworthy,  howevcr^-^— rj 
that  the  forces  exerted  within  the  mountain  seem  to  have  beem^x 
directed  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the  vertical.  Had  the  mud  aniE:» 
water  and  lapilli  been  projecte<l  equally  iu  all  directions  above  th< 
horixon,  the  quantity  falling  around  the  mountain  would  have  bccn^v 
rather  greater  near  the  crater  than  at  a  distance  from  it.  fiur^KLml 
actually  the  i-cvcrsc  was  the  case.  For  it  was  remarked,  says  Lyell  KJLtlii 
"  that  the  boiling  mud  and  cinders  were  projected  with  such  violenct^-z^^cKt 
firom  the  mountain,  that  while  remote  villages  were  utterly  deatroyoc^^^  e^ 
and  buried,  others  much  nearer  the  volcano  were  scarcely  injured.'  *  —  A*] 
A  space  of  twenty-four  mountains  between  the  mountain  and  TandoKiv  Jv 
was  covered,  Lyell  adds,  "to  such  a  depth  with  bluish  mud,  thit^^Mnd 
people  were  buried  in  their  houses,  and  not  a  trace  of  the  numerout.^^3ii 
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pilUgex  aud  plantations  throughout  that  extent  iraft  viiible."      It 
was  estimated  that  about  4,000  persons  perished  on  this  occaaiou. 

The  eruption  of  PapandajTUig  in  1773  was  even  more  terrible, 
though  we  have  not  records  ao  complete,  i'omierly  Fapandayung 
was  one  of  the  highest  volcanoes  in  Java.  But  suddenly  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  gave  nay.  A  regiou  Bfteen  miles  long  and  stx 
broad  was  engulfed.  Forty  villages  were  destroyed,  some  disappear- 
iDg  with  the  sinking  cartli,  others  being  buried  under  the  masses  of 
mud  and  clay  thrown  out  from  the  mountaiu.  The  cone  was 
reduced  from  9,000  feet  in  height  to  about  5,000.  In  this  case, 
as  in  the  eruption  of  Gaiungung,  the  ejected  matter  reached 
enormous  distances;  for  Juughuhn,  who  examined  the  moimtain  in 
18412,  found  that  towns  and  villages  were  destroyed  which  were  far 
from  the  cone;  they  were  buried,  like  Ifcrculaucum  and  Pompeii, 
under  a  mass  of  ejecte<l  matter.  Jniighuhu  infers  that  the  lowering 
of  the  mountaiu  was  due  for  the  moKt  part  to  explosion  rather  than 
engulfment.  But  there  seems  to  me  no  sullicient  reasons  for  dis- 
believing the  statements  made  in  17*2^  to  the  eifect  that  the  tiauks 
of  the  mountains  fell  in  before  the  eruption  began.  About  3,000 
perished  on  this  occasion. 

It  has  been  noted,  and  with  justice,  that  several  circumstances  in 
the  eruption  of  Papandayuug,  in  1772,  resemble,  though  on  even  a 
grander  scale,  the  tremendous  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  year  79. 
The  reduction  of  the  crater  in  height  corresponds  to  the  change  in 
the  height  of  Somma,  the  ancient  crater  of  Vesuvius,  when,  after 
many  centuries  of  quiescence,  the  volcano  again  became  active.  More* 
over,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  says,  it  is  probable  that  a  new  cone 
will  one  day  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  PapandajTing,  even 
as  the  modern  Vesuvius  has  risen  from  the  remains  of  Somma. 

The  earthquake  of  Sumbawa,  in  1815,  belongs  to  the  disturbances 
which  we  associate   with  the  Javan  volcanic  system,  although  Sum- 
bawa is  about  200  miles  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Java.     Yet 
Ihis  earthquake  is  related  to  the  Javan  disturbances  somewhat  as  the 
Chilian  earthquakes  are  related  to  those  in  Peru ;  they  indicate  move- 
ments OQ  oppo«ite  sides  of  a  sort  of  centre  of  relative  quiescence.    It 
is,  indeed,  noteworthy  that  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Bali  (the  email  island 
between  Ja\-a  aud  the  Straits  of  Lombok),  may  be  regarded  as  form* 
ing  a  single  volcanic  regiou;  while  those   on  the  other  or  eastern 
bide   of  the  straits  of  Lombok,  iucludiug   Lumbawa,  belong  to  a 
diQerent   region  of  rolcauie  disiurbauce.      The  straits  of  Lombok, 
though  narrow,  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a  special  dividing 
line  between  two  distinct  regions  ;  fur  the  simple  reason  that  the 
straits  of    Sunda,  and    the  passages   between    the    various  islands 
'between   Java  and  the  Lombok   straits^  are  demonstrably  of  much 
more  recent  formation  than  the  deep  rift  through  which  the  straits 
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of  Lorabok  How.  "  The  straits  of  Lombok  are  onlj  fifteeo  miles 
acrosa,"  aays  Lycll,  "  Iras  wide  than  the  Btraits  of  Do*-er ;  and  yet  the 
contrast  between  the  aniiiiaU  of  va.rioua  ctasaes  on  both  sides  of  this 
narrovr  chaniicl  is  a«  great  as  that  between  the  old  ami  new  worlds." 

It  is,  iudccd,  surprising  that  the  difference,  not  only  in  species  bnt 
in  genera,  should  be  as  great  between  the  fauna  of  Lombok  and  the 
fauna  of  Bali,  as  wc  usually  find  only  where  a  wide  ocean  flows 
between  two  regions.  Oil  one  side  we  hare  the  fauna  proper  to  the 
Indian  region,  on  the  other  the  Australasian  fauna.  This  cxtend.i 
to  the  human  raec.  On  one  side  of  the  straits  of  Lombok  wc  have 
the  Malayan  type,  and  on  the  other  the  Pacific  type  (inclndtng 
Papuans  and  PolynesianSj  as  well  as  Australasians).  So  far  as  human 
races  are  concerned,  we  can  infer  nothing  as  to  a  past  connection 
between  Sumatra,  fiorueo,  Java,  aud  Bali,  oa  the  one  hand,  and 
between  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  Timor,  Iloris,  Sumbawa, 
and  Lombok,  on  the  other;  for  men  could  readily  cross  from  island 
to  island.  But  when  we  find  all  races  of  animals  ia  one  set  of 
islands  akiu  to  each  other,  aud  those  in  the  other  set  akin  to  each 
other  but  altogether  distinct  from  the  former,  it  becomes  as  certain 
tiiat  the  .straits  of  Sunda,  :iiid  the  other  straits  separating  each  set  of 
islands,  were  of  eomparatively  recent  formation,  as  that  the  strait's  of 
Liiinliuk  must  hare  been  an  impassable  barrier  for  alL  animals,  except 
those  domesticated  by  man,  for  periods  of  time  of  much  greater 
duration. 

The  earthquake  of  Sumbawa,  in  I8I0,  was  comparable  with  the 
recent  earthquake  so  for  as  the  material  changes  wronght  by  it  were 
concerned,  though  not  in  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  The 
eruption  began  on  April  5,  though  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  April, 
1814>,  the  volcano  had  given  signs  of  aetirity,  ashes  flnng  from  within 
it  having  fallen  on  the  decks  of  passing  vessels.  The  sound  of  the 
explosions  which  accompanied  the  beginning  of  the  earthquake-throes 
on  April  5, 1815,  were  heard  in  Sumatra  on  the  west,  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  7()0  English  miles,  and  in  Temateon  the  cast,  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  WO  miles — that  is,  over  a  range  of  more  th&u  1,000 
miles,  a  distance  equal  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  earth's  diameter. 
Of  12,000  persons  in  the  province  of  Tomboro,  in  Sumbawa,  only 
twenty-six  surnved.  The  progress  of  the  earthquake  was  accom- 
panied by  violent  atmospheric  disturbances,  whirlwinds  of  tremcndoua 
force  tearing  the  largest  trees  up  by  the  roots,  and  carrying  into  the 
air,  men,  horses,  cattle,  and  whatever  else  was  encountered  in  their 
course.  Houses  at  llima,  forty  mites  east  of  the  centre  of  dis- 
turbance, were  rendered  unbhahitable  by  heavy  falls  of  ashes.  On 
the  west,  the  ashes  from  the  volcano  were  carried  still  farther — viz., 
fully  300  miles — in  sufficient  quantities  to  darken  the  air  [  In 
Celebes,  217'  miles  from  Sumbawa,  a  similar  phenomenon  waa  observed. 
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It  is  said  that  in  Java  the  darkness  caused  by  tbc  ashes  was  deeper 
than  that  of  the  darkest  night.  Mr.  Crawford  states  that  some  of 
the  finer  particles  of  the  volcanic  dust  ejected  from  Soiubawa  wen 
carried  as  far  as  Amboyna  and  Banda,  the  latter  islaud  being  about 
800  miles  east  of  the  volcano.  As  the  south-east  monsoou  iras  at 
its  height,  and  would  have  carried  the  dust  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  roleanic  dust  must  have  bccu  projected  into  tliosc  upper  regions 
of  the  air  where  the  eountcr-currcnt  prcTailcd.  The  dust  formed  a 
fine,  almost  impalpable  powder,  yet  when  compressed  it  was  found  to 
I      hare  considerable  weight,  a  pint  weigliing  twelve  ounces  and  three- 

I  quarters.  As  in  the  recent  earthquake,  and  in  the  great  earthquakes 
of  Peru,  the  sea  placed  an  important  part  in  the  earthquake  of 
Sumbawa.  The  town  of  Tomboro  was  uverllowed,  the  sea  remaining 
eighteeu  feet  deep  where  before  there  had  been  land.  But  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  Sumbawa,  a  wave^  varying  in  height  from  two  to  twelve 
feet,  rolled  upon  the  shores.  At  Bima  every  proa  and  boat  was 
forced  from  its  anchorage  and  flung  on  the  coast. 

II  The  osciUations  of  the  earth,  with  subterranean  nuablings,  bellow- 

I  iugs.  and  so  forth,  were  noticed  over  an  area  about  1,000  miles  ia 
diameter  around  Sumbawa  as  a  centre.  This  would  correspond  to 
an  area  of  about  800,000  square  mites.  It  included  the  Moluccas, 
Java,  and  a  large  portion  of  Celebes,  Sumatra^  aud  Java. 

^^  Sir  Charles  Lycll  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  but  for  the 
^^Kcidental  presence  of  Sir  Stamfonl  Rallies  in  Java  (as  governor),  wc 

II  ^should  scarcely  have  heard  in  Europe  of  this  tremendous  disturbance 
^Bi£  the  earth's  crust.  He  was  told  that  similar  effects,  though  in 
^^ess  degree,  had  accomiranicd  an  eruption  of  Carang  As&am,  in  Bali, 
L  west  of  the  straits  of  Lombok,  seven  years  before  j  but  of  that  dis- 
^^krbance  no  records  have  reached  us. 

^^   The   earthquake   of    January  5,    1690,  in  Java,  was  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  great  number  of  shocks  which  were  noticed  during 
|i      its  progress,  no  less  than  208  having  been  recorded.     The  centre  of 
'      disturbance  seems  to  have   been  Mount   Saiek,  a  volcano  six  days' 
journey  from  iJatavia ;  yet  in  this  city  many  houses  were  overthrown. 
The  Batarian  river,  which  rises  in  Mount  Saick,  became  very  muddy 
and  rose  high  above   its   banks.     It  bore   down   bushes  and   trees, 
partly  burned.     The  water  overflowed  the  gardens  round  the   town, 
so  that  dead  fishes  were  found  strewn  over  them  when  the  waters 
retreated.     Drowned   bufialoes,  tigers,  rhinoceroses,   deer,  apes,  aud 
other  wild  beasts,  were  carried  down  by  the  current.     Crocodiles  were 
killed,  though  the  river  was  their  home.     Nay,  all   the  fish  in  the 
river  were  killed,  except  only  the  carp.     The  accounts  of  the   earth- 
quake state  that  seven  hills  on  the  river  banks  sank  down,  and  filled 
tte  channel  of  the  tivcr,  and  the  waters  having  to   fiud   their  way 
!  under  the  mass  of  earth  thus  thrown  across  the  river  from  either 
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side,  flowed  out  thick,  and  mnddy,  beyond  tlicsc  ohstructions.  Tbo 
Tangaran  river  was  similarly  dammed  up  lij*  no  less  than  nine  land- 
slips ;  for  doubtless  Sir  Charles  Lrcll  is  right  in  considering^  that, 
when  the  accounts  speak  of  the  fall  of  hills  into  tho  river,  great 
landslips  only  vcrc  meant.  B 

It  is  sing:ulnr  that  in  a  later  earthquake  in  Java — namely,  the  oarth*^ 
quake  at  Batur  in  1786— a  river  was  forced  by  the  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  banks  to  pursue  a  subterranean  course.  The  river 
Dotog  began,  after  the  earthquake,  to  pour  into  one  of  several  newly 
formed  rents,  and  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  flow  along  the  new 
course  which  it  formed  for  itself  underground. 

It  appears  from  all  the  records  of  Javan  earthquakes  and  volcanio 
disturbances,  that  the  feature  noticed  at  the  outset  iu  really  charac- 
teristic of  subterranean  distuibonces  in  Java.  As  Do  Bueb  has  $aid> 
it  would  seem  that  the  eObct  of  volcanic  action  itt  Java  is  to  dcvclojl 
enormous  quantities  of  sulphurous  and  atjueous  vapours,  which  attack- 
ing the  rocks  forming  the  interior  of  the  mountain,  decompose  them 
into  the  consistence  of  pastc^  and  at  length,  when  the  solid  mass  is 
destroyed  so  as  no  longer  to  be  able  to  oppose  an  efTective  resistance, 
the  vapours  force  their  way  out,  and  the  fluid  mass  escapes  through 
the  crevices,  not  like  a  current  of  viscous  lava,  hut  as  torrents  of 
water,  leaping  through  every  tiny  opening  they  can  find.  M.  FaycHj 
painter  and  naturalist,  who  endeavoured  to  approarb  Galungtui* 
after  the  eruption  of  1822,  was  prevented  by  mosses  of  clay  and 
numerous  crevasses.  This  dcstroctive  clay  was  examined  later  by 
M.  Blume,  the  botanist.  He  describes  it  as  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour,  earthy  and  friable,  exhaling  a  sulphurous  odour,  and  burning 
readily.  No  doubt  a  large  portion  of  its  substance  was  sulphur. 
This  substance,  called  Bua  by  the  Malays,  i«  analogous  to  the  Moya  of 
the  Andes,  of  Quito,  which  (Humboldt  tclU  us]  destroyed  thirty  or  h 
forty  thousand  lives  in  the  great  ernption  of  1798.  fl 

The  emission  of  eDormo\is  quantities  of  sulphurous  vapours  would 
account  for  the  eiistencc  of  the  so-called  poison-valleys  of  Java. 
The  famous  Guevo  Upas  was  one  of  these.  An  extinct  crater  near 
Batur,  forming  a  small  valley  about  half  a  mile  in  drcumfercncc,  was 
tlms  called,  on  account  of  its  deadly  character,  the  words  meaning 
Valley  of  Poison.  It  was,  and  probably  still  is^  a  region  of  terror 
to  the  iuhabitants  of  the  surrounding  region.  Sir  Charles  Lyoll 
says  that  every  living  being  that  penetrates  into  the  valley  falls 
down  dead,  and  that  the  soil  is  covered  with  the  carcases  of  tigers, 
deer,  birds,  and  even  the  bones  of  men.  Talaga  Bodas  ia  auotlier 
crater  described  by  Kciuwardt  as  a  poison  \'allcy.  Pakamaran,  a 
irnaU  dcprc!«ion  in  a  gor^'-e  of  tlic  Dicuge  mountains,  has  a  similar 
reputation  ;  but  when  -visited  by  Dr.  Otto  Kuntze  recently,  it  w 
found  to  bo  perfectly  free  from  the  lethal  qualities  sttribated  to 
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1jy  the  iubabitaats  of  the  nciglihourhooil.  It  is  approached  by  two 
footpaths,  wiudiug  dowDwards  from  the  hills  around  the  valley. 
Disregarding  the  entreaties  of  bis  scrt-antsj  Or.  Kimtzo  entered  the 
valley  of  death  by  one  of  these  iwthsj  aud  having  traversed  the  valley 
in  several  directions,  left  it  hy  the  other  |mth.  "  Tlic  natives  assured 
him,''  he  telU  us,  "  that  he  wouhl  find  the  valley  choked  up  by 
skeletons,  as  even  the  swiftest  birds  flying  above  it  would  drop  down 
stone-dead,  slain  by  its  poiRunous  exhalations."  But  he  failed  to  Hnd 
even  a  single  bone,  nor  was  there  the  least  iinplcasnnt  odour.  He 
therefore  pronounced  Pakamaran  "  to  he  an  imposture,  the  olTapring 
of  ignorance  and  superstilioo."  Yet  it  is  not  clear  that  the  tradi- 
tiou  respecting  the  death-dealing  qualities  of  this  valley  is  a  mere 
superstition.  Quite  possibly  the  valley  was  as  poisonous  at  some 
former  time  as  it  is  commonly  reputed  ia  the  neighbourhood  to  he 
now  ;  a  similar  tradition  prevailed  respecting  Avernus,  no  doubt  long 
after  it  had  assumed  its  present  innocuous  condition.  The  name 
Avernus  is,  indeed,  derived  from  the  Greek  Aornos,  hirdlesa,  from 
the  lielief,  once  doubtleiw  true,  hut  now  no  longer  so,  that  no  bird 
could  cross,  even  on  swiftest  wing,  this  fatal  valley,  without  being 
destroyed  by  its  poisonous  exhalations. 

A  comparison  of  what  has  been  said  above  respecting  the  principal 
volcanic  eruptions  and  carthcjuakcs  in  Java,  with  the  records,  so  far  as 
they  have  yet  reached  us,  of  the  receut  tremendous  disturbance  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island — shows  that  the  last  Javan  earthquake 
has  surpassed  all  previous  ones  of  which  any  reconls  have  reached  us, 
in  destruction  of  life  aud  property,  and  probably  also  in  the  amount 
of  material  change  which  it  has  wrought.  The  fact  that  the  Straits 
of  Sunda  have  been  so  changed,  that  the  passage  is  no  longer  safe  for 

1     those  a»iug  the  old  charts,  speaks  clearly  euough  ou   the  last  point. 

'  It  *hows  that  the  suhtcrraucau  forces  at  work  in  this  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  are  a»  eucrgetic  as  those  whose  effects  have  Ijeen 
observed  auywhcrc  iu  either  hemisphere. 

With  regard  to  the  great  sea-wave  which  followed  the  recent 
earthquake,  spreading  at  least  un  far  as  San  Francisco,  there  are 
no  sufficient  reports  at  the  moment  when  these  lines  are  written. 
We  hear  that  on  the  day  following  the  earthquake  a  series  of  waves 
fluwetl  in  at  San  Francisco,  the  water  rising  one  foot  at  iutervaU  of 

^    (boat    au    boor,    aud    several   hours   passed    before    the    ahuonuAl 

nndulation    of   ilie    water    ceased,     'lliis    wave,    by    the    way,   was 

absurdly  described   iu  several  newspapers   as   a   tidal  wave — a  term 

'*rhich   is,  to   say  the   least,  misleading.     If  the  word   tidal-wave  be 

Understood,  as  it  usually  is,  to  refer  to  waves  raised  by  the  action  of 

%lie  moon  and  sun,  then  the  expression  as  applied  to  the  ware  raised 

fcjf  an  earthquake  is  altogether  incorrect. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  the  great  earthquake  of  Peru,  on  Augu* 
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18G8j  R  much  greater  sea-wa\-e  was  generated,  bo  for  at  least  as  tbffj 
recorded  distiirbaaec  at  Snn  I'Vancisco  enables  us  tu  judge;  for 
Yokohama — which  is  considerably  fjirther  from  Peru  than  S 
Francisco  i«  from  the  Sunda  Stnuts — an  enormous  wave  flowed  in  o 
August  W,  18(>8.  At  less,  Init  still  vast  distances  the  effects  of  the 
great  ara-wave  were  still  more  remarUable.  Thns  some  of  the  islca  of 
the  Tuomotu  group  were  completely  submerged.  In  the  lonely 
Oparu  Isle,  the  coaling  station  of  the  Panama  and  New  Zealand 
steamships  was  visited  by  a  lulJow  which  swept  away  a  portion  of 
the  coal  dcpc'it.  Great  wavca  continued  to  roll  in  here  at  intervals  of 
about  twenty  miniiton,  and  severnldtiys  passed  before  the  sea  resumed 
its  ordinary  ebb  and  flow.  The  effects  ohscr^'cd  on  the  sflores  of 
New  Zealand  were  st'Ii  more  remarkable.  The  water  was  observed 
to  retreat  at  Port  Littleton,  until  the  port  was  left  entirely  dry,  aud 
it  so  remained  for  about  twenty  minute^.  Then  tlie  water  was 
seen,  returning,  like  a  wall  of  from  10  or  12  feet  in  height,  wbich 
rushed  with  a  tremendous  noise  upon  the  port  and  town.  Tdwards 
five,  the  water  again  retired,  very  slowly  as  before,  not  reaching  its 
lowest  ebb  till  six.  An  hour  later,  another  enormous  wave  rushed 
into  the  port.  Four  times,  we  are  told,  the  sea  retired  and  returned 
with  great  power  at  intervals  of  about  two  hours.  Afterwards  the 
waters  began  to  be  Icaa  disturbed ;  but  it  was  not  uutil  the  18tb,  or 
four  days  iiftcr  the  di»turbauce  began,  that  the  regular  ebb  and  flo 
of  the  tide  was  resumed. 

It  is  probable  tliat  before  tliese  lines  appear,  news  vill  have  co; 
in  from  several  seaports  and  islands  where  sea  disturbances  caused 
the  recent  earthquake  have  been  observed,  liut  already  it  is  tola-' 
rably  clear  that  the  oceanic  disturbances  at  equal  distances  vcre  not 
to  be  compared  with  those  which  followed  the  great  Peruvian  earth- 
quake of  1868  (a  complete  record  of  these  remarkable  phenomena  is 
Ifiven  in  an  essay  entitled,  *'  The  Greatest  Sea  "Wave  ever  Known,"  in 
the  first  scries  of  my  "  Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours").  I  am 
inclined,  indeed,  uoticiug  the  relatively  small  oceanic  oscillatioa 
observed  at  Sau  FraueiseOj  to  regard  with  some  doubt  a  few  of  t 
more  stupendous  phenomena  \?hich  have  been  described  lu  so 
papers,  and  especially  in  one  New  Vurk  paper,  in  connection  wi 
the  recent  earthquake. 

And  now  it  remains  that  a  few  remarks  should  be  made  on  the 
evidence  which  such  disturbances  as  those  in  Ischia  and  Java  afford  of 
terrestrial  vitality.  The  material  life  of  a  planet  is  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nised as  being  no  less  real  than  the  Hfe  of  a  plant  or  of  an  animal.  It 
is  a  different  kind  of  life  ;  there  is  ueitlior  consciousness  such  as  we  see 
in  cue  of  tliosc  forms  of  life,  nor  such  systematic  progress  as  ve  rec<^- 
nizc  in  jilant-lifc  liut  it  is  life,  all  the  sainc.  It  has  had  a  beginning, 
like  all  things  which  exist ;  and  like  them  all,  it  must  have  an  end. 
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The  lifetime  of  a  world  like  our  earth  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a 
Ufctimc  of  cooliDg.     Beginning  in  tlic  glowiug   vaporous  condition 
which  we  sec  iu  the  suii  and  star.*,  an  orb  in  space  passes  gradually 
to  the  condition  of  a  cool,  non>luniinous  mass,  and  thence,  irith  pro- 
gress depending  chiefly  on  its  size  (slower  for  the   large  mas^fles  and 
quicker  for  tlic  small  ouesj,  it  passes  steadily  onwards  towards  tucrtuesa 
aud  death.    Eegarding  the  state  in  which  we  find  the  earth  to  be  as  the 
Kta(e  of  &  planet's  mid-life — viz.,  that  in  which  the  eoiiiLitiuns  arc  such 
that  muUitudiaous  forms  of  life  can  exist  upon  its  tmrfacc,  we  may 
call  that  stage  death  iu  which    these   couditions  have   entirely  dis- 
appeared.    Now,  among  the  conditions  ucccssrary  fur  the  support  of 
hfc  in  general  arc  some  which   uru    iinfavijurabtu  to  individual  life. 
Among  these  uiuy  he  specially  noted  the  action  of  those  subterranean 
fatOBB    by   which    lln^  cartl/a    siirfaoe  is  conliimally    modelled   and 
niDQilclled.      It  has  been  rcinarhed  with  great  justice,  by  ijir  John 
Bendiel,  that  since  the  continents  of  the  earth  were  formed,  forces 
bate  been  at  work  which  would   louj;  since   have   sufliced  to  have 
destroyed  every  trace   of  land,  and   to   have  left  tbc  surface  of  our 
globe  one  rost  limitless  ocean.     But  against  these  forces  countcr- 
actiog  forces   have  been  at  work,  constantly  disturbing  the   earth's 
tntl,  and,  by  keeping   it   irregular,  leaving   room   for  ocean  in  the 
depressions,  and  leaving  tbc  higher   parts  as   continents  and  ivlauds 
»boTe  the  ocean's  surface.     If  these  disturbing  forces  ceased  to  work, 
the  work  of  disintegrating,  'wearing  away,  and  washing  of!'  the  land 
»ould  go  on  unresisted.     In  periods  of  time  such  as  to  us  8e<;m  long, 
no  Tcry  great  effect  would  be  prLHluccd  ;  but  such  periods  as  belong  to 
tliepast  of  our  earth,  even  to  that  cuitiparatlvely  short  part  of  the  past 
during  which  she  has  been  the  abode  of  life,  would  sutbce  to  produce 
elects  utterly  incousisteut  witii  the  existence  uf  life  on  laud.     Only 
\>j  tbc  action  of  her  vulcanian  energies  can  the  cartli  maintain  her 
pnition  as  on  ubodc  of  life.      She  is,  then,  manifesting  her  fitness  to 
■Bpport  life  iu  those  very  throes  hy  which,  too  ofteu,  many  lives  arc 
ha.     The   upheavals   and   dowubinkingi,  the  rushing   of  ocean  in 
pnt  wares  over  islands  aud  seaports,  by  which  tens  of  thousands  of 
kinan  beings,  and  still  greater  numbers  of  animals,  lose  their  live?, 
■re  part  of  the  evidence  which  the  earth  gives  that  within  her  frame 
that  still  remains  enough  of  vitality  for  the  support  of  life  during 
Imndreds  of  thousands  of  ycurs  yut  to  come. 

Thi«  vitality  is  not  due,  as  seems  commonly  imagined,  to  the 
fwth's  internal  heat.  Kather  the  earth's  internal  heat  Is  due  to  the 
vitality  with  which  her  frame  is  instinct.  The  earth's  vitality  is  in 
"slily  due  to  the  power  of  attraction  which  resides  in  every  p&rticle 
of  her  mass — that  wonderful  force  of  gravitation,  omnipresent,  infinite 
io  extent,  the  property  whose  range  throughout  all  space  should  have 
Uogbt  lung  since  vhat  science  is  teaching  now  (and  has  been  foolishly 
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■blamed  for  teaching)^  tlie  equally  infinite  range  of  God's  \aw%  la 
time  also.  By  virtue  of  tlie  force  of  gravity  pervading  licr  whole 
frame,  the  crust  of  tlie  eartli  is  contitmally  iindcrgoiog  chaogeu,  a<i 
the  lose  of  heat  and  couseijueiit  contraction,  or  chemical  chaoges 
Iwucath  the  surface,  leave  room  for  the  raovemeut  inwards  of  the- 
rock-substaucet  of  the  crust,  with  cruehing,  grinding  action,  and  the 
4^ncratiou  of  iritcnnc  heat.  If  the  earth's  euergy  of  gravity  were 
lost,  the  inltinial  lires  would  die  out — -not,  indeed,  quickly,  but  in  a 
period  of  time  very  short  compared  with  that  during  which,  main- 
tained B«  tlipy  constantly  arc  by  the  cfTccta  of  iutcraal  niovumcnts, 
they  will  doubtless  continue.  They  arc,  iu  a  sense,  the  cause  of 
earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  so  forth,  bccauae  they  prepare  tlie  earth's 
interior  for  the  action  of  her  encrgiea  of  attraction.  But  it  is  to 
these  energies  and  the  material  which  as  yet  they  have  on  which  to 
work,  that  the  earth's  vitality  is  due.  She  will  not,  indeed,  retain  her 
vitality  as  long  as  she  retains  her  gravitating  power.  That  power 
must  have  something  to  work  on.  When,  the  whole  frame  of  the 
earth  has  been  compressed  to  a  coodition  of  the  greatest  density  which 
her  attractive  energies  can  prmhicc,  then  terrestrial  gravity  will  have 
nothing  left  to  work  ou  within  the  earth,  and  the  earth's  globe 
will  he  to  all  intents  and  purposes  dead.  She  will  continue  to 
exercise  her  attractive  force  ou  bodies  outside  of  her.  She  will 
rotate  on  her  axis,  revolve  around  the  sun,  and  reflect  his  rays  of 
light  and  heat.  Dut  she  will  have  uo  more  life  of  her  own  thaa 
has  the  moon,  which  still  discharges  nil  these  planetary  functions, 
yet  has  a  surface  arid  and  airless,  dreary,  desolate,  and  dead. 

But  such  disturbances  ns  the  recent  earthquakes,  while  disastrons 
in  their  effects  to  those  living  near  the  shaken  regions,  assure  us  that  as 
yet  the  earth  is  not  near  death.  She  is  atill  full  of  vitality.  Thou- 
sands— nay,  tens,  hundreds  of  thousands — of  years  will  still  pass 
before  even  thn  beginning  of  the  end  is  seen,  in  the  steady  disinte- 
gration and  removal  of  the  land  without  renovation  or  renewal  bv  th& 
action  of  subterranean  forces. 
Rica.tBD  A.  Proctob. 
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TELEGRAMS  from  ludia  Iiare,  during  tlie  last  few  months, 
epokcQ  of  public  meetings  held  id  diflcrcnt  parts  of  the  Bengal 
PKsideDcT,  at  which  stron^f  ])rote9ts  were  entered  against  the  pro- 
tttioox  of  a  Bill  bearing  tlic  above  title,  which  is  uow  under  the 
ttniidcratiuQ  of  the  Indian  Legislature.  Petitions  also  against  tbo 
ttoe  BiU  were  presented  to  Parliament  in  August  last,  but  owing 
to  tite  advanced  period  of  the  Session,  their  subject  could  not  reccire 
ideqtutc  aUcntion.  Meanwhile,  it  appears  from  the  latest  accounts 
Emm  India,  that,  as  the  tendency  of  the  measure  is  becoming  more 
clearly  exposed  by  pubhc  discussion,  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  is 
daily  acquiring  strength. 

The  object  of  the  BiU,  it  has  been  officially  proclaimed,  is  to 
antttiomU!  the  position  of  the  ryot  or  cultivntiii^  tenant,  and  its 
^pcarancc  (under  a  fiimilar  introduction)  lias  been  hailed  in  this 
OMintry  with  great  satisfaction.  Tlie  purport  of  this  paper  is  to 
tnqntrc  whether  the  professed  object  is  attainable  through  the  pro- 
niMmi  of  the  Bill,  and  how  some  of  those  provisions  are  likely  to 
iHrct  the  different  classes  whose  interests  nre  dealt  with  in  the 
pnposed  law.  To  enable  the  general  reader  more  easily  to  apprehend 
tte  bcftriug  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  measure,  a  short  review 
tf  the  condition  of  the  ryots  or  cultivating  tenants  in  India  may 
prove  useful 

The  severity  of  famiues  has  forcibly  drawn  public  attitntiou  to  the 
destitute  eomlitiou  of  the  agricultural  classes  over  a  great  portion  of 
Ottr  Indian  Empire.  Deficient  harvests  during  two  successive  years 
nflloed  to  cause  the  death  of  millions  of  inhabitants  from  starvation, 
iJtIioBgh  millions  of  public  money  were  mcanwbilo  expended  iu 
,Tfnira   to   relieve  distress.     This   occurred  in  the  Madras  and 
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"Bombay  Presidencies  in  18*0  and  1877,  and  the  North-Westem 
Provtuces  of  India  vcrc  soon  aftcrwai'ds  or'crtakcn  by  the  same 
scourge. 

The  destitution  which  thus  results  periodically  in  famine  among^ 
the  people,  and  in  heavy  pecuniary  losses  to  the  Government,  proceed* 
from  the  fact  that  the  produce  of  the  land  is  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  two  priuctpal  demands  that  are  made  upou  it  when  the  crops  are 
matured- — namely,  the  collector's  demand  for  land  reveoue,  aud  the- 
me Bey-lender's  claim  for  the  advances  made  by  him.  The  latter 
claim  18  greatly  swollen  by  the  high  rate  of  interest  required  to 
cover  the  risk  of  loauB  whcu  the  borrowers  are  men  living  iu  a  per- 
manent state  of  penury,  and  their  fields  can  afford  hut  little  security 
to  their  creditors  in  consequence  of  the  land  in  the  above-mentioned 
provinces  being  periodieally  liable  to  arbitrary  enlmncenicnts  of  the 
rc%-cnue  deraaiid.  Uriiler  t-nch  circiimstanccs  t!ie  cultivator,  even 
sftor  a  favonrabic  season,  is  left  without  any  surplus  to  lay  by  for 
deficient  harvests,  and  he  lives  in  a  hopeless  stale  of  want,  indebted- 
ness, and  discouragement. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  more  especially  to  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  Prcnidcncies,  where  tlic  laud  is  divided  into  small  holdings. 
The  remedial  measures  adopted  in  the  latter  province  hare  failed  in 
their  object,  because  they  ignored  the  main  causi  of  the  evil,  which 
is  the  oppressive  and  arbitrary  character  of  the  revenue  demand. 
The  Agriculturists*  Relief  Act,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
exactiuus  of  the  money-lender  had  impoverished  the  ryot,  aggravated 
the  position  of  the  latter  by  driving  away  the  native  bankers;  and 
the  reductions  in  the  revenue  assessments,  ultimately  tried,  bavfr 
proved  of  little  avail,  because  no  security  against  future  arbitrary 
enhancements  was  simultaneously  offered.  In  Madras  the  im- 
poverishmcut  of  the  cultivating  tcnnnta  has  attracted  the  atteatiou 
of  the  authorities  by  the  increasing  severity  to  which  it  has  been 
necessary  to  resort  in  the  coHcction  of  the  revenue,  and  by  the 
increasing  number  of  farms  that  have  annually  been  sold  for 
arrears. 

In  the  North- Western  Provinces,  where  the  estates  are  of  con- 
siderable extent,  things  are  also  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The 
collector  of  Cawnpore,  speaking  of  the  cultivating  classes  in  th« 
Doah,   said  : — 

"Tlie  niargia  lel^  for  tbo  culttvator'a  BubusLence  is  less  Llian  tli*  valu« 
of  the  labour  he  iiiis  exji^nded  on  the  land.  ThU  district  h&»  the  bvQvRt 
of  wxter  conittinniuition  by  liolh  the  (taiigeti  and  Uie  Jitintm ;  it  is  intersecwd 
by  thu  East  liidiaii  Knilway,  nr)(l  is  p:4rlly  tt-nverMMl  by  tllu  Gauges  Canal; 
yirt  the  laud  is  ouly  worth  Jivi;  years'  purchase,  and  th«  etate  of  the  ai 
cultivator  is  one  of  hopeless  insolvency  aud  misery," 

In   Bengal,  on   the    other   hand,  an    entirely   different    state  of 
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iiitngs  prcvnils.     The  rice  crops  iu  that  province  failed  iu   1873-74^ 
and    a  severe   famiue    was   apprcheuded ;   but   the   reserved  means 
possessed  by  the  peasantry,  added  to  the  assistance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, enabled  the  pcuplc  to  tide   over  the  season   of  searcily  with- 
out the  occurreuc€  of  any  famiue- mortality  ;  and  vhile  large  remis- 
sions of  laud  revenue  hud  to  be  made  in  conseq^uence  of  the  faniinc 
in  Madras  and    Uonibaj,  no   remi&sion  whatever   was   necessary  iu 
JSengal,  the  landholders  there   having   been  able  to  pay  in   fiiU  the 
revenue    of  the    year    of  scarcity,  1873-74.       This  great  difference 
a.riscs  from  the  circumstance  that  the   land  revenue  assessments  in 
^Seugal  being  fixed  iu  perpetuity,  capital  eould  be  freely  applied 
to  the  development  of  agricultun;,  without  its  fruit  being  exposetl, 
aa  iu   the  other   provinces,  to  be   abhorbetj    iu   the  revenue  demand, 
at  the  revision  of  the   assessment.     These  conditions  have  reunited 
ID  the  creation  of  a   pros[)crous  peasantry,  which   i^ir  Ashley  Kdeu, 
Lieut.-GoYcrnor  of  tho  Province,  tlusehbed   iu   the   following  terms 
in  1877  :— 

"  1  have  just  returned  from  viaitliig  the  Eastern  districts.  Great  as  was 
the  progress  wliich  1  knew  had  boen  made  iu  tlit^  posiiioa  of  the  eultivntlng 
classes,  I  was  t^j^uile  urpropanjd  to  liud  them  uccuj>}'mg  u  position  so  dificri-ot 
ffom  tlutt  which  1  romunibcrcd  them  tu  occupy  whcu  I  tirst  came  to  the  country. 
They  were  then  poor  and  oppre.'ised.  1  lind  tlieui  now  us  prosperouii,  us 
independent,  and  as  comfortable  iw  the  pcaAintry,  I  behove,  of  any  country 
in  the  world ;  well  fed,  well  clothed,  froe  to  «njuy  the  full  bcnofic  ot*  thoir 
labours,  and  u>  hold  their  own  and  obtain  prumpc  redress  for  any  wrong." 

The  above  description  related  to  Eastern  Bengal.  Of  Weatem 
Bengal  or  Bchar,  the  Li  cut  .-Governor,  addressing  a  deputation  of 
landowners    iu    1H81,  said  : — 

"  I  assure  you  that  nothin;;  has  given  me  greater  plrasure  than  to  notice,  ai 
I  hare  had  ample  opportunities  of  doing,  the  extniordiiuiry  improvement  in 
the  oonditiiin  of  the  people.  Therij  has  lieen,  with  growing  prosperity,  an 
increi»e  in  the  v»lue  of  land,  a  general  :uv:tkeEiing  of  th«  cultivating  cliiuea, 
and  a»  improved  knowktd^e  of  ihvir  h-ga!  rights  nn'l  privilegis.  There  has 
alio  be«n  a  gruHter  re.t<iitn;«  on  tho  pari  of  the  landlords  lo  recognijte  nnd 
aifirm  the  rights  of  the  cultivators." 

This  marked  difference  between  the  precarious  and  destitute  con- 
dition of  those  proviuces  where  the  laud-tu-x.  is  periodically  revLaed, 
and  the  pro8i>eroiw  aud  progressive  state  of  Bengal,  where  it  is  per- 
manently fixed,  clearly  indicates  the  ilirectiou  in  which  a  remedy 
,  should  be  sought  for  the  famines  which  desolate  ludia.  *t\i'heu  it 
scame  kuowu,  therefore,  that  the  Government  was  about  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  fur  improving  the  position  of  the  ryot  or  culti- 
vating tenant,  great  satisfaction  was  felt  by  the  public  iu  this 
country,  who  seemed  to  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  measure  was 
intended  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  over  tt.n«-  vast 
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tracts  where  tUcir  extreme  poverty  rendered  them  helpless,  whenever 
their  crops  nurc  JeEicieut.  ^ 

Such  satiafacticju,  huirevcr,  was  destiued  to  be  of  short  daratioa.V 
The  measure  was  iutroduced  iu  the  Indian  Legislative  Council  in 
J^Iarch  last,  uuder  the  title  of  the  Beugal  Teuancy  Bill,  and  the 
iirBt  questiuu  which  its  jjcrusal  suggest*  is,  "  While  so  much 
misery  exists  amuog  the  cultivatui-s  iu  Madras,  Bombay,  and  the 
North-Wcstcrn  Provinces,  why  have  tlioac  praviuces  bccu  excluded 
from  the  oiicratiuii  of  the  Bill,  and  the  inciuiure  been  coufiiicd  to 
Sciigal  where  the  cultivators  are  in  a  prcuperous  and  improving 
coudilioD,  and  where  its  necessity  has  not  been  shown  V"  The  surprise 
and  disappoiutmeut  became  greater  still  on  a  furlhcr  examination  of 
ihe  Bill,  when  the  startling  fact  appears,  that  its  provisions,  far  from 
ameliorating  the  position  of  tlic  cultivating  tenant,  are  calculated, 
on  the  contrar7,  greatly  to  aggravate  its  difScuIty,  by  depriving  him 
of  the  protection  he  now  enjoys  against  the  undue  cDhancemcnt  of 
bis  rent. 

It    is  true  that  the   Bill   proposes   to  restrain  the  power  of  the 
landlord  to  enhanrc  rents  on  a  class  of  middlemen  who  arc  noir  to 
be  created  under  the  designation  of   "  occupancy  tenants,"  but  it 
places  no  restriction  on  the  rents  which  the  latter  may  exact  frooi  _ 
the  Bub-tenaut  or  actual  cultivator  of  the  land.  f 

In  1859,  xlie  Government  being  desirous  of  ensuring  a  certain 
degree  of  Hxiiy  iu  the  tenure  of  farms,  passed  a  law  [Act  X.),  which 
gave  to  all  tenants  ^\ho  had  hi-ld  their  farms  for  twelve  years  a  right 
to  continue  holding  them  as  long  as  they  paid  their  rents;  and  in 
order  to  protect  them  ffoni  any  undue  cuhanecnicnt  of  rent,  con- 
ditions were  imposed  on  the  landlordx,  the  result  of  which  somewhat 
exceeded  the  profcsncd  object,  since  it  prevented  the  latter  from 
securing  even  fair  rents  without  much  litigation  and  delay.  The 
oecupaucy  right  granted  by  that  Act,  trenched,  however,  on  the 
rights  of  the  landlords;  and  Sir  Barnes  Peacock,  iu  his  Miuute  of 
llai'ch  4,  18G4,  said:  "That  section  is  objectionable  and  ought  to 
be  repealed,  because  it  interferes  with  the  just  rights  of  the  zemindar? 
in  the  permanently  settled  districts,  by  vesting  rights  of  occupancy 
in  the  ryots,  which  had  no  previous  existence."  The  Act,  however, 
has  bccu  iu  operation  fur  nearly  a  (quarter  of  a  century,  and  rights 
Lave  grown  up  under  it  which  cannot  now  he  fairly  abrugattid.  That 
Act,  liuwever,  did  not  give  the  occupancy  tenant  the  power  of  trans- 
ferring his  right  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  such  power 
beiug  culeiilated  to  inflict  great  injury  on  the  latter,  by  compelling^fl 
hiui  to  accept  objectionable  persons  as  tenants.  ^ 

The  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill  now  proposes  that  a  tenant  should  at 
once  acquire  occupancy  rights  iu  sll  lauds  which  he  may  rent  in  an 
estate,  provided  he  can  establish  his  continuous  possession  of  an^ 
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plot  in  lliat  estate  for  twelve  years.      TIic  provision  which  rcrnlered 
tlic  punctual  payment  of  rent  an  psscntial  conrlition  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  occupancy  rights,  is  to  be  eanrellcd  ;  and  while  the  BillgivCB 
to  tlic  new  oocupaucy  tenant  the  power  of  transferring  his  right  to 
any  other  tenant,  or  to  on  outsider,  jt  cflcctually  dchars  the  landlord 
from    aequiring   it,  by  imposing  on   hira  the  eondition,  in  wise  he 
sliuuld  purchase  an  oeeupancy  fnrfn  on  his  own  estate,  of  reletting  it 
n^ain  as  an  oecupaiicy  tenure  at   the  rent  he  formerly  received — 
wliile  any  outsider  purchasing  the  farm,  may  let  it  at  the  highest 
rent  he  can  obtain  1 

The  Hill  thns  offers  the  strongest  inducement  to  spccnlators  and 
laud-jobbers  to  acquire  the  extraordiuary  oecupanoy  rights  created 
l>y  it;  nnd  its  effect  will  inevitably  be  to  call  into  existence  a  class 
of  middlemen,  who,  being  invested  with  the  power  of  rack-renting 
■tlic  land,  will  greatly  itggravatc  the  position  of  the  cultivating 
t^^DABts  for  whose  protection  this  JSili  is  said  to  have  been  framed. 

From  wbat  has  been  said  above,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
'&0  leuru  that  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Beugal,  having  been 
requested  last  year  to  slate  their  views  on  the  proposed  measure, 
"^wliich  then  bore  the  title  of  the  "  Kent  Law,"  condemned  its  maia 
provisious  in  the  most  unqualified  terms.  The  Bill  was  less  objec- 
t-iouable  than  it  is  under  its  present  title ;  it  required  three  years' 
'^«nure  to  crcnte  tbc  new  occupancy  rights,  and  was  different  in  some 
■<3ther  respects.  The  Chief  •lustice,  who  was  aware  that  the  Bill  had 
been  altered  after,  being  rcfi-rrvd  to  the  High  Court,  observed  iu  his 
:?hElinute  of  September  «,  lfi82:— 

"  Tbe  Bill,  for  auglit  wo  know,  nmy  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Stato, 
i«  n  form  which  the  BeDgal  public  has  never  seen,  and  upon  which  they  have  had 
~no  Opportunity  of  making  a  single  coinnutRt  In  ihia  form  it  will  be  discussed 
«ftnd  po«sibly  approved  at  Uii-  India  OEiice,  and  if  it  is  then  sent  back  to  this 
country  Ui  bs  dealt  with  in  Accordance  with  the-  viewit  of  the  Secretary  vX 
tiiXa^tv,  it  is  clear  that  the  chissm  whoso  intercuts  it  is  culuulated  to  injury,  may 
be  placed  at  very  great  disitdviintn(;o. 

•'  It  ii^  therefore,  to  ba  hoptd  thut,  under  such  circuin stances,  no  attempt 
wvill  be  ntade  to  force  the  Bili  unduly  upon  the  Bengal  Legislature,  iintil  tho 
public  have  bad  a  fair  opportunity,  after  reading  all  chat  has  been  said  about 
it  both  here  and  in  Kaglnnd,  of  opposing  sucb  of  its  provisions  as  mny  seem  to 
ihcDi  unjust  and  itiexpedicut." 

The  Thlinute,  then  referring  to  the  alleged  necessity  of  n  readjust-. 
ment  of  the  relations  of  landlord  nnd  tenant,  proceeds  to  state  : — 

"  The  rMdjnstmcnt  proposed  by  the  Bill  is  calculated  to  deprive  the  land- 
lord, unjtutig  and  umnvtsiarilt/,  in  my  opinion,  of  rights  which  iho  Courts 
oC  law  h&ro  always  coniidcri-d  to  be  their  due.  I  lay  special  stress  upon  the 
word  untKCttdariiif,  because  1  find  that  soma  paitis  have  been  expanded  upon 
the  argument  tliat  tlie  Uovernmeot,  in  case  ol  necessity,  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fttre  with  vest«d  intere^ta.  For  my  own  part  I  coniuder  the  argument  super- 
fluous. I  take  it  to  be  cleur  that  ivuy  Governinenl,  in  ca$t  f>f  rtal  ejtieiyencj/, 
h»a  a  right,  so  far  as  it  is  neceasar}-,  to  int«rl«re  witli  vested  righta.     But 
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then  I  tjik«  it  to  be  e([iiaU}'  clear  that,  without  gome  such  actual  necesxil^,  no 
Government  ia  justified  in  interferinf;  with  the  vest&d  rights  of  any  cIaes  of  ^ 
hs  snhjecla,  more  eppfcinlly  when  lliose  intcrESts  hare  been  create*!  and^ 
defint^H,  after  duo  consideration,  Sy  the  State's  own  Jegislotive  enncl&icnts. 

"  Tilt  qiicsiion  is  whether  thtrt-  doc*  or  does  not  exist  any  snch  neccAsityas 
justilie.'t  the  GovernmcDC  in  depriving  taudlof<]!i  in  Bengnl  of  their  rifihta  nnd 
privileges  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  liill.     I  see  no  such  necessity,  and 
I  urn  bound  to  tay  that,  amoDgst  tlie  many  complaiuta  on  behalf  o£  the  ryot» 
which  have  been  published  by  the  Governuient  in  coDnection  with  this  sub-  ^ 
ject,  I  have  bevn  uusble  to  liod  a  single  tvtati^iueiit  tliut  the  ryots  themselvevfl 
required  anyihing  of  the  kind,    Xho  deprivation  to  which  I  tdlude  was  never,  ^ 
ID  fur  as  I  can  ascortuin,  oven  suggested  by  ibu  ryots.     It  was  proposed  for 
tlio  first  timo  by  cerutia  members  of  tJio  Kent  ComtnissiuQ,  and  it  is  eui^orted, 
as  I  uodsrctund,  not  upon  the  ground  uf  actual  iiocessity.  but  because  in  th* 
Opinion  of  tlioso  gentlemen,  the  ryots  were,  or  ought  to  haru  been,  in  a  better 
position  Buiue  ninety  years  ago  lliiin  ihey  nre  now. 

"Whilst  1  yield  to  no  man  in  the  earncet  wish  to  itee  all  necessary  and 
wholeaome  rciomiR  carried  out,  I  confe«9  I  view  with  horror  and  dismay  the 
revolutionary  provisions  of  the  pro.4cnt  Bill.  It  iippcjirs  to  me  abeolutely; 
crnel  to  saeri^ce  wtintonly  and  ur^ necessarily  the  rights  of  one  SMtion  of  the' 
community  for  the  Mippostd  bciu-lic  of  another ;  to  violate  laws  and  usages 
which  have  btNin  sanctioned  by  the  Courts  luid  the  Legislature  for  nearly  » 
century  \  to  unrtp  a  aolemn  settlement  of  a.  vexed  (|uestion  which  waa  made 
by  llie  Bengal  Legislature  no  later  than  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  all  this, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  nieetioc;  any  actual  complaints,  or  rectifying  any 
proved  abuses,  but  merely  to  place  the  ryot:,  iu  a  position  whicii  c«rtaio 
members  of  thu  lieut  (Jummisiuuu  magitie  thnt  they  occupied  ia  lUc  year 
1793, 

"  When  it  is  prufjoeed  to  dc^irive  the  landowuQrs  of  the  province  of  rights 
nnd  privileges  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  nearly  a  century;  tu  upeot  tlifti 
reliitiona  between  landlord  and  tenant  which  was  arrived  at  in  18o9,  and' 
contirmrd  ten  years  lattT  by  another  Act  of  the  same  Government,  I  think' 
thnt  the  Bengal  public  has  a  right  to  inquire  upon  what  authority  those  viewi 
ore  founded,  and  hotv  far  they  are  consistent  with  the  opieiona  of  the  many 
dLstinguiahed  men  who  aa  judges,  ^tatesincu,  and  legislators,  have  odminis- 
tercd  and  explained  the  hiw  during  the  last  ninety  years;.  And,  in  answer  to 
this  incjuiry,  th<?  public  may  be  surprised  to  Icnro  that,  as  to  some  of  the  pro- 
posed changes,  ihcy  are  bajsed  upon  no  authority  nt  all ;  as  to  others,  that 
the  views  of  tliese  gentlemen  nre  founded  upon  their  own  construction  of  tlie 
Begulstions  of  171>^  aad  the  Act  of  iSJ'J,  «ut)rely  without  regard  to  the  con- 
atruction  which  hns  hecu  put  upon  those  enactments  by  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
the  Legiidutucu  ;  und  us  to  all,  tbui  their  views  arc  not  only  inconsistenc  with 
iho  opinions  and  the  policy  uf  the  lust  three  gcucrutions,  hut  with  the  laws 
and  uEugcs  whicli  have  prevaikd  in  Bengal  siuce  the  uiae  of  the  I'enuapflat 
heitJement." 


It  bus  already  beeu  seen  tliat  tlie  declared  object  of  tbc  Bill  is  to 
place  the  occupancy  ryot  iu  the  position  he  held  before  tlie  Fermaueui 
Settlement  was  efl'crcted ;  but,  while  no  positive  evidence  is  offered  to 
tthow  thut  lie  pu»sessed  the  e.\LrBordiuary  rights  and  privileges  now 
to  be  conferred  upon  him,  direct  proof  to  the  contrary  exists  iu  Sir 
Jobu  Shore's  Miuutc  of  Juae,  1789,  showing  what  was  then  the 
positiou  of  the  occupancy  tenant.     The  Minute  states : —  J 

.     '-'  Fottahs  (leases)  to  Khoodkasht  ryots,  or  those  who  cultivate  the  land  oi 
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the  filings  where  thcr^  reside,  Are  generally  given  witlicmt  limitation  of 
period,  snd  e;xpre»i  t)mt  tbey  »rc-  tii  liolil  the  lands,  paying  the  rents  Irom 
year  to  yvur.  lleiicu  the  right  of  occMipiiticy  originutes;  and  it  is  eqiLilly 
undenituod,  »8  o  presiyi|>:.iv«  Inw,  ihnt  th«  ryots  who  hold  l>y  t!ii«  tonure, 
cfinnot  relinqiiisli  uny  pnrt  of  (he  lnmi«  in  th«ir  poMCMion,  or  cliangc  the 
ftpc^eaof  cultivation  without  a  forfeiture  ol'  the  right  of  oceapnncy,  which, 
however,  in  rarely  in<UKted  up'Oti;  the  zemindar  domunda  and  exacts  the 
difference." 

This  Minute  cfFcctually  disposes  of  the  chief  ground  upon  which 
the  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill  is  supported. 

The  necessary  limits  of  thi*  paper  will  not  admit  of  an  inquiry 
into  all  its  subsidiary  clauses;  nor  is  such  an  imcstigation  required 
for  the  object  in  view,  which  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  maio 
features  of  the  measure,  and  to  sec  how  far  its  chief  provisions  are 
jnstiHahIc,  and  how  they  arc  likely  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  land- 
owuers  aud  cultivator»j  on  the  one  hand,  oud  of  the  Government  on 
the  other. 

The  cultivators,  whom  the  £ill  would  deprive  of  the  protectiou  of 
the  existing  law  against  undue  enhiuicemeuts  of  rent,  would  he  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  new  occupaucy  teuauts,  seeing  that  these  middle- 
men are  to  be  free  from  the  restrietious,  as  to  the  raising  of  rents,  which 
the  Bill  imposes  on  the  landlords.  The  peril  to  which  the  cultivators 
will  be  exposed  will  appear  from  the  following  well -con  side  red  obser- 
vation, recorded  in  the  report  uf  the  Famine  Commission: — 

'*  The  more  \-aIuahIe  the  occupancy  right  hocoine«,  the  niorr  need  there 
will  be  in  guarding  ngninsc  a  custom  wliich  Is  every  whert'  previilonC  in  India, 
under  which  the  privilpgod  tennnt  is  npt  to  tnni  into  a  niiddleman,  iiihlctting 
the  land,  and  living  on  tho  didcrenco  between  the  rack-rent  and  the  privi- 
l^d  Tent  secured  to  him  by  law.  The  occupancy  right  can  only  ho  bcne- 
Hcial  10  the  community  when  enjoyed  by  the  hond  Jide  cultivator,  and  the 
object  of  the  law  should  bo  to  prevent  any  one  who  is  not  a  bona  file  cultivator 
from  acquiring  or  retaining  such  rights." 

Then,  as  regards  the  landlords,  a  large  number  amoug  them,  it 
must  be  remembered,  purchased  their  estates  from  the  Goverumcnt 
at  a  price  calculated  and  understood  to  iuclude  the  value  of  those 
rights  aud  privileges  which  it  is  uow  proposed  to  take  from  them. 
With  regard  to  this  provisiou  of  the  Bill,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  wrong  it  would  iutlict  ou  the  luudowuer  or 
the  discredit  it  would  reflect  ou  the  Govcruuieut  would  be  greater. 

On  the  other  baud,  when  we  utideavour  to  see  how  the  Bill  can 
serve  the  iutcrcsts  of  the  Government,  wo  can  perceive  no  material 
advautago  to  the  Slate  likely  to  accrue  from  its  provisions.  Arc 
we  then  to  believe  that  a  Government  would  willingly  and  deliberately 
inflict  a  great  wroug  on  two  most  important  classes  uf  its  subjects— 
on  the  landowners  and  the  cultivators — without  the  prospect  of  any 
counten'ailing  advantage?  Such,  however,  certainly  seems  to  be  the 
case   in   the  present   iustnnee,  unless  there   be  in  the  backgrouud 
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anotlicr  measure,  to  be  brought  out  whcr  tbc  Tenancy  Bill  has  been 
pawed,  for  diverting  into  tbc  Governnicnt  treasury,  throngh  luldltioiial 
taxation  on  land  or  tbe  profiti  from  land,  the  valiif.  of  those  rights 
and  privileges  which  the  present  Bill  proposes  to  take  from  the  land- 
lordSi  and  gratuitously  confer  on  tbc  new  oecupancy  tenants. 

Additional  taxation  on  land  in  the  permanently  settled  diftrirts  of 
Bengal  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  iiapoRcd  on  tbc  landowners  without  a 
flagrant  and  uudisguised  violation  of  the  Permanent  Settlement,  sncli 
as  the  CioTcrnmciit  cvidcutly  desires  to  aroid  ;  but  the  middlemen, 
who  arc  to  be  created  by  the  Tenancy  Bill,  not  being  a  party  to  that 
compact,  may  not  be  able  to  eetabUsh  a  claim  to  its  protection,  and 
they  may  therefore  be  taxed  to  any  extent  which  a  Government, 
invested  with  both  legislative  and  executive  power,  may  deem  it 
advisable  to  dctermiue. 

Assuming  such  to  be  the  plan  of  tbe  Government  of  India,  tlic  two 
measures  together  would  form  nu  ingenious  device  for  escaping  from 
the  obligations  contracted  under  the  Fermanent  Settlement,  and 
for  deriving  profit  from  its  violation  ;  and  this  construction  seems  to 
be  the  only  one  couMstctit  with  the  otherwise  unaccountable  pro- 
visions of  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill.  Moreover,  this  construction  is 
in  unison  uilh  tlic  ort  expressed  views  of  certain  Anglo-Indian 
officials,  nht)  have  rc[hcutedly  declared  that  the  conditions  of  the 
Permanent  Settlement,  so  far  as  they  limit  the  revenue  demand, 
shDnlil  be  disregarded,  and  additional  taxes  imposed  on  land  in 
Bengal,  in  violation  of  the  public  faith  solemnly  pledged  in  that 
compact. 

While  it  must  be  aclinowledgcd,  to  tbc  honour  of  many  Indian 
oDiciaU  and  statesmen,  that  they  have  protested  against  such  a  course 
as  being  calculated  to  bring  the  name  of  the  British  GoTcrument  in 
India  into  discredit,  it  is  nevrrtbclesa  a  fact  that  tbc  Government 
of  India,  under  financial  pressure,  disregarded  nuch  protests  and 
made  successful  attempts  at  infringing  the  conditions  of  the  Pcrma* 
ncut  Settlement,  by  imposing  additional  taxes  upon  land  iu  Bengal, 
under  specious  picas  and  disguised  fornist,  such  as  tbe  road  cess,  the 
irrigation  cess,  tbc  public  works  cess,  and  the  education  cess.  The  true 
character  of  these  iniposts  will  appear  from  the  following  passages  in 
the  protests  entered  against  ihem  by  the  constitutional  advisers  or 
the  Government — namely,  by  members  of  the  Indian  Council. 

Sir  Erskinc  Perry  said  :  "  The  language  and  acts  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis  and  the  Governmeut  of  the  day  were  so  distinct,  solemn,  and. 
unambiguous,  that  it  would  be  a  direct  violatiou  of  British  faith  to 
impose  special  taxes  iu  the  manner  proposed." 

'erick  }Iulliday  said  :  "  To  aOIrm  that  the  right  to  impcwe 
in  the  face  of  the  promises  of  the  Permanent  Settlement, 
been  ruled  aud  decided  iu  the  cose  of  the  Income  Tax^ 
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is  M  much  as  to  say  that,  because  in  18G0  a  general  tax  was   tcmpu- 

rarily  imposoil  affecting  all  classes,  therefore  a  special   ta\    may  now, 

n,  be  pcrmancDtly  levied  on  one  class  only,  althoug;b  that  class  has  been 

j^aolcmly  assured  that  no  uev  tax  and  arbitrary  cxactiuii  shall  ever  ba 

laid  npon  it," 

Mr.  H.T.  Priiisep  said  :  "  The  policy  iuaugnrated  ami  the  measure 
sancttoued,  will  shake  the  conBdcQcc  hitherto  felt  in  the  lioiiesty  and 
good  faith  of  the  Goverumcnt." 

Mr.  It.  D.  Maugles  said  :  "We  ha%-e  no  statuliug-gruund  in  India 
except  brute  forw;  if  we  forfeit  our  character  for  tnitli.'* 

Sir  Frederick  Ciirrie  said  ;  "  Tiie  pica  timt  these  territorial  obliga- 
tions cannot  be  met  by  the  Impenal  revenue,  is  a  cogent  reason 
for  rctrcnclimciit  and  economy;  but  it  e&onot  justify  our  laying  a 
apecial  tax  on  the  zemindars  of  Bengal,  to  do  which  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith  and  ttie  violation  of  the  statutory  engagement  made 
.      nt  the  Permanent  Settlement." 

^B  To  enable  the  render  better  to  appreciate  the  above  eitcd  opinions^ 
^■H  might  be  as  well  to  summarize  here  the  circumstances  of  the  Pcr- 
I      manent  Settlement. 

^^  The  land  revenue,  before  1793,  was  assessed  at  tcn-clcvcnihs  of 
^■ihe  proflucc  of  the  land,  leaving  only  onc-clcvcnth  for  the  laud- 
owner's  support  and  the  expenses  of  collection.  It  will  be  easily 
understood  that  the  revenue  at  this  excessive  rate  could  not  be 
recovered  in  its  entirety ;  and  the  uncertaiuty  which  eu8ueJ  iu  the 
income  of  the  State  became  a  source  of  great  embarrassmeut. 

^fe  "Th«  country  was  for  t)iH  most  part  wholly  uncultivated;  public  credit 
^"waa  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  tbe  Government  was  threatened  with  Uortilitiw 
from  rariou-H  powerful  native  States.  Lord  Comwallis  kiw  t!.at  tht?  only 
resource  wiiliJn  his  ■'«.icii  wa«  to  ealahlitih  public  credit  and  redcum  the 
ffxtftisiv*  jiuiglwt  i>f'  tl'»'  country.  TIie«e  iniportntit  o\ty*:c\A,  lie  perceived, 
conltl  only  iw  uf7i_'Ct«(I  by  giving  the  country  a  ]*rpetual  Jatid  ctssusmueat, 
nincl«  on  tlio  gross  with  rvfvtvu^t)  to  existing  prudtictiven«>w,  uuJ  tlivrefore 
promising  to  till  those  who  would  engage,  tlio  eavourugvnienl  of  an  iniraense 
jirotit  from  extending  cultivation."* 

^B  The  exteusion  of  cultivation  had  previously  been  hindered  by  tbe 
power  which  the  Government  mairtainedj  of  arbitrarily  enhancing 
the  land  assessments,  whereby  the  fruit  of  tbe  capital  and  labour 
bestowed  on  clearances  and  cultivation,  vas  exposed  to  be  absorbed 
in  the  next  assessment  of  tbe  reveuue. 

Lord  Coruwallis,  therefore,  with  tbe  sanction  of  the  Crown  aud 
Parliaraent  of  Great  Britaiu,  "  declared  to  the  landowueri  of  Bengal 
that  the  jummaor  rcvcuuc  demands  upon  their  lands,  assessed  under 
the  existing  regulations,  were  fixed  for  ever ;  that  no  alteration  would 
be  made  in  the  assessments  which  they  hud  engaged  to  pay,  but  that 
they  and  their  heira  aud  lawful  successors  would  be  allowed  to  bold 


*  Uinttte  by  Jaiaea  Fottle,  Senior  Member  uf  the  Board  of  U<-vcaa«. 
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their  estatea  at  such  asscsamcnts  for  ever."     Kcjffulatiou  I.,  of  I793J 
containing  the  above  declaration,  went  on  to  state  : — 

"The  Government  trusts  that  tho  proprietors  of  land,  wsnsiblo  of  tlio  bonefita] 
conferroil  upon  ihem  by  the  public  nsjcssment  being  fixed  for  over,  will  acort' 
tbflmsclvos  II)  the  cull ivalion  of  their  UadA,  under  theconaiut^  ilmt  thuy  will 
enjoy  oxcluairely  lite  fruiuof  ihuir  own  good  immn-ijfuit-nt  and  induatry,  and 
ibnt  uo  duiiuind  will  ever  hL-  niddo  iipoii  ilium,  or  their  heirB  or  Biiceessore,  by , 
the  prcErnt  or  any  future  Government,  for  any  aiigm(^nUitii>»  of  the  public 
nsseaaincnt  in  consequence  of  the  improTement  of  their  estntes." 

The  regulations  passed  at  the  same  time  imposed  on  the  land* 
owners  the  obligation  of  paying  the  hind  assessments  with  clockwork 
punctuality,  under  the  penalty  of  haviu;;  their  eslatcs  sold  for  arrears 
of  revenue,  and,  as  many  of  the  zemindars  considered  the  eouditions 
and  responsibilities  to  he  excessive,  and  refused  to  take  the  engage- 
ment, it  was  directed  by  Kegulation  VIII.  that  the  estates  of  those  - 
zemindars  should  ho  taken  over  by  the  Government,  and  that  an  I 
allowance  should  ho  awarded  to  them  in  consideration  of  their  pro- 
prietary rights.  At  the  same  time  the  Goveramcnt  reserved  to  itself, 
with  regard  to  the  under-tenure  holders,  ryots  ^^'^  other  eultivatora, 
the  right  of  enacting  "  such  regulations  fur  their  protection  and  welfare 
as  it  may  think,  uecetisary." 

These  were  the  chief  conditions  of  the  Permanent  Settlement; 
and  when  its  highly  beneficial  results  and  its  solemn  pledges  are 
duly  considered,  it  seems  impossible  to  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  a  violation  of  the  compact  would,  politically  and  linaucially,  be 
Its  unwise  an  act,  as  it  would  morally  be  dialiouourable  to  the  Govern- 
ment guilty  of  it.  Whatever  construction  it  may  he  sought  to  place 
on  its  terms,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opiuiun  on  the  position 
tliat,  to  receive  the  stipulated  consideration  for  certain  rights  and 
privileges,  and  then  to  use  one's  power  for  taking  them  away 
without  offering  C(jmi>ensation  for  the  injury  inflicted,  is  a  discredit- 
able action,  repugnant  to  the  common  sense  of  honesty. 

If  the  hypothesis  of  an  intention  to  appropriate  hereafter  the  value 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  coufcr  on  a 
class  of  middlemen  correctly  represent  the  policy  initiated  by  the 
Bengal  Tenancy  Bill,  it  is  indeed  a  short-sighted  policy,  seeing  that 
the  burdens  to  be  laid  on  the  middlemen  would  necessarily  induce, 
and  might  possibly  compel,  them  to  recoup  thunisclves  by  raising  the 
rents  of  their  sub-tcnunts.  The  burden  would  fall,  therefore,  ou  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  aggravated  by  the  profits  of  the  middlemen, 
and  the  additional  charges  which  this  uselessly  complicated  system 
would  entail.  In  short,  the  policy  would  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Govcninicut  a  machinery  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is  used  in 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  the  NGrlh-Wcstcm  Provinces  for  arbitrarily 
enhancing  the  land-tax  in  those  Presidencies.     A  similar  policyj  bf 
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overburdening  tlic  staple  itiduatry  wIicdcc  tbc  national  wcaltb  is 
(derived,  must  soon  lead  to  the  ilcstnictioti  of  tliat  prosperity  and 
eoutentediicss  which  liavc  distiuguished  Bengal  frooi  the  otUer  pro- 
riDcea  of  the  Kmpirc;  while  any  additional  revenue  that  might  1)c 
^obtained  in  conseijuence  of  the  present  thriving  condition  of  the 
'Bengal  peasantry  coidd  only  be  temporary,  and  could  not  compensate 
for  the  permanent  injury  which  such  a  course  would  inflict  on  the 
country. 

The  moral  and  political  effect  of  such  a  policy  wonid  be  equally 

disastrous.    The  confidciiec  of  the  people  in  the  intentions  and  good 

/"aitli   of  the   Government  would   be  destroyed;   discontent  at  their 

filtered  and  precarious  condition  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  millions 

"^rho  eultivatc  the  land,  and  Tvho  now  form  the  prosperous  and  thriving 

peasantry   so    strikingly  dcscrihcd    by  the    Lieutenant-Governor    of 

JiBcngal.     A  general  desire  for  change  would    be  engendered  in  the 

:yiiiTid9  of  the  people,  such  as  would  encourage  ambitious    men  to 

-±.ni]K>fteon  the  crcdnlity  and  snpcMtitian  of  the  masses,  and  to  inflame 

-CliPir  fanaticism  for  the  promotion  of  personal  interests ;  and  mutual 

suspicions  Ijctwecn  the  people  nnd  their  rulers  would  neriously  cheek 

^rogrcsa  in  the  work  of  civiliz.ition  which   has  so  successfully  been 

^carried  on  in  Bengal  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

J.  Dacosta. 
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^^1IE  Bengal  Land  (itiestlons  concern  interests  too  large  for  n» 
to  be  intere-sted  in.  India  is  almost  wholly  an  agricultural 
■country,  or  rather  a  country  of  tillage.  The  new  Bengal  Tenancy 
ZBiU  will  decide  the  fate  of  about  %\x\x  millions,  almost  as  much  as 
^id  the  Permanent  Settlement  of  ninety  years  ago.  Each  year  adds 
alike  to  tlie  difficulty  and  the  necessity  of  solving  these  questions ; 
Imt  the  difficulty  becomes  impossibility  by  delay. 

The  spirit  of  the  day  is  all  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
peasantry. 

The  new  Bill  does  not  riolate  the  Permanent  Settlement.  It 
really  carries  out  tlie  Permaueut  Settlement.  The  advantages  it 
^^  gives  to  the  Bengal  landlord  are  as  great  as  those  it  gives  to  the 
^B  cultivator.  To  read  the  Permaueut  Settlement  is  to  have  revealed  to 
■  us  peasants*  rights  we  wot  not  of.  "  We  arc  yours,  but  the  land  is 
I  ours."  No  time  is  to  be  lust  I  The  ryot  is  learning  his  rights  and 
I  his  wrongs — his  rights  in  that  the  law  has  fixed  a  limit  to  his  rent, 
I  ilia  wrongs  in  that  this  limit  has  bceu  coustautly  and  Illcga'ly 
^^_  transgressed.     But  a   mere   increase    of  rent    has  not  satisfied   the 
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zemindar.     Illegal  exactions  havT  been  levied    far  more  oppi 

and  arbitrary  tliati   anytliiii^'  that  eould  be  called  by  the  name 

rent.      And  what  is  to  come  of  thin? 

What  arc  the  regulations  of  the  Pcrmatient  SettlcmcDt?     And,l 

first,  as  to  the  positioTi  of  the  zemindars:   (1.)   Tn  what  sense  arc  the 

zemindars  to   be  understood  as  proprietors,  landlonls,  landowners? 

The   answer  to   this   ([uestion    Is  simple.     The  zemindars  were  not 

originally  proprietors  or  landlords;  and,  it  may  he  shown   beyonttM 

contradiction  that  they  were  not  made  so  by  the   Pernaaneut  Settle-  ™ 

ment  in  the  sense  of  absolute  owners  of  the  soil.     What  were  they 

made  ?     lu  the  words  of  a  Licut.-Govemor  of  Bengal  on  the  *'  Code 

of  1793/'  they  were  :— 

"  Porsous  ompowfirud  undijr  certain  very  rigid  rMlrictiont,  to  roceire  from 
the  occHpsnu  of  the  soil  a  tixt'd  r(!ntal  setlloil  by  rhe  ClovOTrmeni,  on  ascer- 
tained priucipl<«."  "Neither  by  ancient  usajcnor  by  the  lerma  of  the  original 
sotiilement  aad  orisiina!  Inwj  uf  thosn  provincea,  nop  hy  modern  laws,  are 
zcinindiir-t  unlimited  prnpriotnrs,  nor  are  the  ryots  wiilinuc  rights  or  claims 
to  protection," 

By  the  Permanent  Settlement  a  contract  was  made  irith  the 
zemindars,  of  which  the  followltij:  were  the  principal  terms:  1.  No 
arbitrary  cesses  are  to  be  levied  by  the  zemindar;  "i.  Taxes  or 
revenue  are  to  be  paid  by  the  zemindar ;  3.  Only  on  condition  that 
the  zemindars  do  not  raise  their  rents  is  the  rereuue  they  are  to  pay 
not  to  be  raised ;  4.  The  zemindar  is  to  undertake  road«,  lesser 
public  works,  &c. ;   5.   The  zemindar  is  to  give  leases. 

Such  was  the  contract  made  by  the  Government  with  the 
zemindar  as  a  condition  of  bis  tenure  of  the  land.  How  has  it 
hccu  kept  ?  There  is  scarcely  a  single  term  in  the  contract  that' 
litis  not  been  violated  hy  the  zemindar. 

Take  the  facts  For  the  last  three- quarters  of  a  century.  Thtt 
revenues  imposed  on  the  zemindar  hy  law  have  remained  nearly 
stationary.  The  rents  raised  hy  the  zemindar  from  the  ryota  have 
been  trebled  in  amount.  In  addition  to  this  sura,  as  much  again 
has  been  levied  from  the  ryots  by  illegal  exactions — a  grand  total  of 
six  times  the  return  ou  any  zemindar's  capital  which  the  law  contem- 
plated his  being  allowed  to  receive  at  the  time  of  the  Permanent 
Settlement. 

(2.)  The  rights  of  the  zemindars  as  between  themselves  and  tK 
Cofsrntnent  were  settled.     But,  as  between  themselves  and  the  ryot, 
what  are  the  rights  of  the  ryot  ? 

The  ryot  was  promised  protection  from  illegal  exactions^  and 
redress  if  they  were  levied  ou  him.  lit;  has  seldom  got  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  Having  been  recognized  as  a  ryot,  be  had  a  right 
to  sit  tliere  at  a  dL-rmite  prescribed  rental  described  as  the  "*  [ler- 
fcunuah,"  that  is,  the  customary  ratc^  without  further  demand,  either 
by  way  of  enhancement  or  cesses. 
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As  to  the  waste  lauds,  the  Permaaeut  SetUemeat  ouly  trausferred 
the  rights  of  Government  to  the  zemindars.  The  rights  of  ther;t>t4 
aincd  the  same. 

How  have  they  been  observed  ? 

{3.)  Wfi  have  toudied  on  the  position  of  the  temindar  and  the 
ryot.  What  ia  Uie  posltiou  of  the  Govcminent  ?  The  Uoverument 
shsU  itself  define  it — 

"Not  only  13  it  the  duty  of  the  Giivernment  to  protect  nil  ola&ios  of  the 
people,  and  especially  tho.4Q  wlio,  fmm  th«ir  situation,  tae  mo^t  hiilpless — a 
duty  ihfl  performancrt  of  which  they  h/ivo  spocially  reserved  to  ihomselres  as 
k  ooadition  of  tho  Permanenc  Sctticmcnt — but.  it  is  nlso  tlieir  interest  to 
earry  out  that  duty,  bocausc  the  cxt«nt  to  which  tlic  burden,  not  only  of 
the  taxation,  which  should  properly  ftdl  in  ccrtnin  epeciAed  proportions  on 
different  closaea  of  tho  commtinity,  but  enn  0/  the  actual  personal  erpaiues 
of  the  proprietor}!,  is  thrown  indiacriminatcly  upon  the  lowest  cIom,  and  that 
the  least  able  to  axipport  it,  mnst  of  conrso  inlcrfcro  greatly  with  tho  legiti- 
mate power  of  Governiiient  to  impose  I'resh  taxes,  and  such  uoJiie  and  Utcgal 
pnsanre,  on  tiie  part  of  tlie  Eemindarti  on  the.  great  and  indigent  msaa  of  the 
pcopl*,   must   I)«  attended   wiUi   ijreat   and    itiiininent   periU    of    a  political 

Ethanctw."— [No.  46  of  "  liegordd  of  tJuvenuiient  of  Bengal,"] 
In  one  of  Sir  George  Campbell's  rcportft  (1873),  too  little  known 
in  England,  we  find  that  even  iu  Orissa,  where  the  zeuaiudara  arc 
itiU  mere  rent  collectors — 
'"They  exacted  tlei^n  diflVrent  kinds  of  annual  ceis,  beside  ttvenUtn  d^scrip' 
tioa*  of  occasional  t.-i.x.  Among  the  fornuT  were  c«smi  to  recoup  themselves 
_  bt  the  postjil  iiaymcnt,  cesses  on  fircount  of  the  telegraph  wire  running 
lt>n>iigh  their  ettntc*  (n  pure  iinp'nilion,  a«  tlii*  cnst  them  nolliiiig),  cesses 
I*  reimburse  tbem  for  income-tax,  huJ  so  on.  There  were  pro»eiit«  exacted 
^  the  zemindari  underlings,  pre»eaLs  very  compulsory  in  their  nature,  on 
trnjr  occasion  of  a  zemindar  moving  from  homo,  or  of  a  magistrate  travelling 
■Hcoigh  the  estate,  vn  account  of  ficliliout  txpcnsia  that  wore  never  incurred." 

The  illegal  exactions  levied  on  the  ryota  appear  to  be  suited  to 
Ihf  fancies  of  the  zeraindars.  Wc  hear  of  ocsscs  extorted  for  bracelets 
for  the  ladies  of  their  families ;  ccsacs  for  a  zemindar's  tooth  powder; 
Mitcs  to  pay  a  zemiudar's  debts,  and  when  he  visits  his  estates; 
Denes  to  [)ay  for  his  religious  devotions, 

la  fact,  iu  the  case  of  the  zeiuiudar,  the  ordinary  rule  chat  yo» 
tuoit  pay  fur  what  you  want  is  reversed.  The  zemindar  seems  to  be 
paid  whenever  he  satisfies  his  own  pleasure,  and  wlieuever  his  wants- 
ve  Bupplietl.  Not  Le  who  eats,  hut  lie  who  is  eaten,  pays.  The 
7ot  wetaa  to  receive  nothiiigj  but  his  opportunities  of  giving  are 
iodcfinitcly  multiplied. 

He  pays  on  his  own  marriage,  he  pays  on  his  son's  marriage, 
he  pays  on  his  daughter's  marriage,  lie  pays  on  his  second  marriage 
(if  be  is  of  low  cante  and  marries  a  second  itmc),  he  pays  on  the 
ttaindar's  marriage,  he  pays  on  the  zemindar's  suti's  marriage,  he 
pajloo  the  "  Oomastah's  (agcnt^s)  son's"  or  "  Goraastah's  daoghter'a" 
muriage,  he  pays  on  the  zemindar's  aoa's  birth,  he  pays  on  the 
VOL.  xj.iv.  q  <t 
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"  zemindar'ii  son's"  "  first  takiug  rice."  he  pays  on  the  zemiadar'i 
funeral,   he   pays  on   his    own  "  ploagUiug  of  laud/*  he  *'  pays   toj 
the  zcminilar  on  his   "  uiakltig  a  tour   through  his  estates,"  he  payafj 
for  being  "  ijcrraittcil   to   j)crform  puja  or  any  festival"  himself,  haj 
pays   equally  for  the  zemindar  performing  puja,  he  [mys  a  tax  fovj 
*' presentB  to  fakirs,"   the  very  drum  pays  for  being  beat  "at  pi 
cessions,  marriagt-s,  and  feasts." — [See  "  Keconls  of  Government 
Bengal."] 

The  ryot  pays  a  fee  for  everything  he  does  himself,  and  for  every- 
thing the  zemindar  does  not  do  for  himself  or  the  ryot,  and  makeaj 
the  ryot  do  for  him. 

There  ia  a  Bengali  proverb, "  The  same  love  that  the  Mahommedatt! 
has  to  his  fowl  (he  fattens  it  in  order  to  kill  it),  the  aame  thoj 
aemindar  has  to  the  ryot."  But  the  proverb  lies,  for  the  zemindar] 
docs  not  even  fatten  his  ryot. 

"  Who  stole   the  goose  from  the  common  ?     Tlic  common  mi 
But  who  stole  the  common  from  the  goose  ?     The  lord." 

4.  To  turn  from  official  records,  on  winch  the  whole  of  onr  stor 
is  based,  to  the  opinions  of  lawyers,  judicially  given  on  what  is  to  sal 
large  an  extent  a  question  oF  Law,  the  following  was  the  anaain3out| 
declaration  issued  by  the  Judicial  Jtench  of  Calcutta  in  March,  1879. 
And  considering  how  largely  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  judicial 
opinion  or  proposed  legal  changes  lately,  it  would  be  a  grave  omission 
not  to  quote  their  authority.   We  quote  from  the  Official  Gametic  :^^^ 

"  Tbs  judges  daiire  to  reiterate  once  more  v-bat  they  have  rcp«atedl; 
Asserted  before,  tJiat  orgaaixcd  rosistance  lu  the  psymcnts  of  r«ut«  by  ryots 
invnrinbly  <luc  to  Bystomatic  efforts  to  fntinnco  tliem  witli  or  without  catise^ 
tliat  buJ  rc'litiions  between  zcinlndnr  mid  ryot  are  almost  imiror^slly  tlu^ 
oilher  tu  tlib  projicrty  cliiiiigiiig  liiinda,  ond  to  the  speculator's  nttetnpt 
augnienl  tlio  yk-Id  of  iiis  purcliast.-,  or  to  the  zemindar  allowing  some  one, 
niddlemaii,  to  como  bt-twi-uMi  bim  and  the  rj-ot.'^,  the  mtildlf>inan  talookdar, 
-whatOTcrbu  be  vidlcd,  being  loft  very  commonly  to  raise  the  profit  which 
pays  by  putting  preasure  on  the  ryoU. 

"  It.  The  judgca  dosire  to  express  the  astonishment  tint  tbey  feel  at  the? 
observation*  frequently  madn  on  the  «ubj«ct  of  riot*  Rrisiniiout  of  rent  disputes. 
Zeiiiindars,  and  iierhaps  onu-ials,  nre  npl  to  lliink  tbst  the  ryots  are  to  bl. 
Now  it  scemii  to  the  Court  ibal,  from  ibe  nnturv  of  tbe  caw,  the  blame  m 
generally  n-rt.  with  the  zetnindur.  Of  ooiirie  tbe  juQges  do  not  mean  to 
that  he  M  not  inwe  or  less  frec]ii<>utly  subjected  to  great  annoyance,  and  ]«rba 
to  luss ;  but  so  long  as  be  cotifltioa  himsell'  to  legal  measures  for  enforcing 
right,  there  cannot  ordinarily  by  a  rigt.  If  rent  is  refused,  he  can  sue  ;  tf 
is  reaiEted  ia  distraining,  he  cnn  upply  to  n  court  for  assistauco :  if  be  is 
entitled  to  measure  lands  and  is  opposed,  ho  can  do  tlic  fiime.  There  is  a 
legal  remedy  in  each  case,  and  if  there  is  a  riot  it  can  hardly  be  that  it  di 
not  result  from  his  impaticnoe,  pride,  nitd  iircft-rence  for  illegal  courses, 
obstinate  ryoi  can  be  coerced,  but  hi;  con  IcTally  only  b-e  coerced  by  th« 
of  the  Court ;  if  no  otlicr  coercion  it  attempted  there  is  no  oecauoo  ' 

riot." 


The  ryots'  riotsj  it  is  thus  said,  arc  the  result  of  the  xcminds 
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of  hU  preference  for  illegal   courses,     "The  blame/' in  riots,  "  miwt 
generally  rest  with  the  zcmimJars,"  the  High  Court  «ays. 

The  documents  following  after  this,  upou  wliicb  tLc  Miuutc  of  the 
High  Court  is  based,  arc  painfully  interesting.  Ou  the  queatiou  of 
the  increase  of  rents,  the  judges  «ay  ;— 

"The  iact  is,  the  zemiodaxa  seeking  eubancement  get  the  best  of  it,  eiAer 
by  opvu  decree,  favourable  compramise,  or  other  seUlemcnt  agre&iible  to  t1ie 
.xemindar.     The  ryots  cannot  afford  to  carry  on  appeali.     The  zemiBcliLr  con 
id  does."* 

This  lias  been  forcibly    stated   elsewhere.      But  the  remarkable 
tiling    is — all  this  appearing  in   the   Gazette,  and — nothing   being 
done.     And    further    ou    (this    is    still    from    the  Gazette) :    it  is 
*"*  district  judges"  who  speak : — 

'*  Zemindars  sell  out  by  auction  the  rialit  of  determining,  of  collecting,  and, 
akbovc  ftll,  of  screwing  np  the  rents.  Wlien  the  disagreeable  laak  has  been 
directed,  the  zeiuindar  re-entei-a  on  the  estate  and  cJaims  to  woric  on  the 
•<?nhanced  rent-roll.  ''^Vsarule,  etiliaiicemeiitjsuiuarc  almostavowedly  mere 
^ngine,4  for  lintMsiing  by  expenairc  proce.we:*,"  "  The  usual  devici>  19  to  «l]«gB 
.Xk.ll  tht-  p0:(*ilili'  gruumis,  increns*^  in  ar«;i,iricr«aso  in  fertility,  increa-ti-  in  crop 
■^TAlue,  increa-^o  in  ratp*  paytiMe  by  nuijibbour  ryots  of  the  same  clnAw.  to  lio]» 
^jcota  th«  oii«  ground  to  the  other,  to  f«nc9  over  all  of  tlioni,  and  to  jnnvc  none." 

It  is  a  judge  who  speaks. 

The  High  Court  also  describes  the  ititriguiiig  and  manoeuvring — not 
■to  call    it  worse — for  enhaucemeni  of  rents ;  also,  how  the  so-called 
*■*  unearned    increment'' — i.e.,  made   by  ryots  introducing  new  and 
■trainable  staples — only  furnishes  the  means  to  raise  the  rents  on  them- 
selves.    This  is  the  state  of  things  in  a  country  nominally  gorernod 
by  law.     The  zemindar  raises  his  rents  for  public  works  undertaken 
by  the  Government,  and  for  other  things  which  cost  him   absolutely 
Tiothing,  in  one  case  even  for  a  "  recent   providential  fall  of  rain,** 
«uid  in  another  for  "cdneatJon  among  his  tenants."  The  zemindar  can 
impose  any  rent  or  ceiwos  he  pleases.    The  ryot  can  only  obtain  redress 
by  going  to  law ;  but  he  is  ruined  if  he  goes  to  law.     The  ryot  is 
always  underfed,  yet  always  works  bard.     He  is  expected  to  protect 
himself,  and  some  have  done  so  of  late  years  by  combinations.      But 
iKia  protection  docs  not  give  him  what  he  wants  most,  and  what  he 
can    by   law  demand,    tcnaut<right,   which    prevents  his  rent  being 
arbitrarily  raised,  and  defends  him  against  eviction. 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  few  revenue  figures :  The  revenue  in 
1703  (at  the  time  of  the  Permanent  Settlement)  was  about  three 
Bullions;  the  aeiuindars'  share  was  one-teutb  or  onc-clrvcntb  of 
the  rexeuue.  In  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  Government 
revenue  has  increased  to  three  and  a  half  millions,  while  the 
Xemiudars'  rental  has  grown  from  about  a  third  of  a  million  gross  to 
more  tbau  thirteuu  milliuus  net.  Hut  this  rental  of  thirteen  millions 
U  only  au  ufliciul  returu  fur  ruud  cess  purposes,  and  the  entire  amount 
paid  annually  by  the  occupants  of  the  soil  is  said  to  be  between 
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twenty-five  and  thirty  millions.  "We  have  given  away  aland  revenue 
ti^  large  as  the  whole  land  revenue  of  all  India ;  for  wc  have  allowed 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty  millions,  rcckoninfj  illegal  cxaetiotis, 
fee,  to  be  extorted  from  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  out  of  which 
Government  receives  instead  of  nine-tenths  or  ten-elevenths — the 
mlc  nt  the  Permanent  Settlement — ahout  one-eighth.  The  Govern- 
ment rcvcnne  of  the  rcvmaiicnt  Settlement  was  about  £2,850,000, 
or  eight-tenthB  of  the  grosc  rental.  One-third  of  the  land  was  waste. 
If  all  Ecugal  had  been  under  cultivation,  the  gross  rental  would  be 
jei,704.,000.  It  was.  in  187",  £13,037,000.  The  rent-rates  intended 
to  be  fixed  by  tlic  I'crmaiieDt  Settlement  have  beeu  trebled,  and  the 
rrota  now  pay  an  excessive  exaction  of  £3,273,000  yearly.  If  this 
be  valued  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  "  we  have  deprived  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  enormous  sum  of  £165,000,000,  nud  given  it  to  the 
zemindars,  who  still  cry  for  more."  And  this  "  in  spite  of  the  moat 
solemn  promises  of  the  State  to  the  contrary."  The  "  movable 
property"  of  the  people  "is  almost  nothing;"  their  "lauds  aroj 
being  sold  twice  as  fast  as  five  years  ngo ;"  they  arc  "  compelled  to" 
encumber  their  property  three  times  a^  often  as  seven  years  ago;" 
their  "criminal  population  lias  reached  the  figure  it  was  in  famine 
times ;"  the  "  ejectment  theory  has  more  or  less  developed  within  the  ^ 
last  seven  or  eight  years."*  ^ 

Among  the  twenty  millions  of  Kchar  the  state  of  things  it  worse  : 
vnircrf>al  illegnl  distraint,  chopping  and  changing  the  poor  ignoranfri 
ryola  from  one  field  to  another,  loss  of  all  occnpaney  rights. 

And  still  the  landlords  cry  for  further  facilities  for  enhancement 
Loss  lo  the  ryots,  loss  to  the  State — who  gains?  "Heads  I  win, 
tails  you  lose,"  nays  the  zemindar.  All  Kemiodars  muat  uot  bo 
painted  blacli ;  nor  yet  all  ryots  white.  There  are  many  amiable^ 
icmindars,  full  of  intelligence  and  beuevoleucej  very  many  who 
have  not  pushed  their  power  of  exaction  to  the  eitreuie  limit.  But 
there  are  vast  masses  of  unfricnilcd  peasants,  rightly  discontented  or 
too  wretched  to  resist ,:  and  tionic  who  have  righted  themselves.  h 

\Ve  call  zemindar:*  landlords  or  landowners ;  there  is,  perhape^^ 
scarcely  one  resemblance  between  the  Kngtlsh  landlord  and  the  Itengal 
zemindar.  There  arc  three  great  dilTorenecs  hc8id(!!>  those  named. 
1.  Interest  on  capital  spent  by  the  Ktiglish  liuidlord  on  farm  buildings, 
drainage,  and  the  like,  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  rent  paid  by  au 
English  tenant  to  an  Kiiglish  landlord.  What  is  the  case  iu  Itengal? 
3.  The  Knglish  landlord  (i>r  his  agent)  knows  nhat  rent  his 
tenants  pay,  and  where  their  lands  He;  the  zemindar  is  always 
asking  Government  to  try  and  help  him  to  find  out  just  these 
facts — to  help  him  in  making  up  a  proper  rent-roll.  3.  Indian 
Governments  have  fixed  the  rent  from  time  imnitmorial.  There  is 
no  Bueh    thing   as    an   economic  rent,     ^y   applying    the    political 

*  ThCM  an  the  stateiavnts  of  tlic  Ucngal  Kent  Law  ComicisBiDii  rvjicrtiog  in  18S& 
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economy  of  Englwli  coTiditious  to  condilioas  ia  ladia,  to  wliioli  it  is 
not  «pplicablc,  we  hare  committed  the  ^cateat  mistakes.  The 
Bengal  ryot  has  been  left  at  the  zemiadar's  mercy  a»  to  reat ;  a 
•tatc  of  things  unexampled  in  India's  experience. 

The  zemindars  number  about  130,000.  Among  these  are  brilliant 
Ctccptions  of  admirnbic  zemindars. 

The  tcnure-liolders  (middle-men)  number  about  750,000^  their 
annual  income  in  C20,000  cases  being  hclow  j£IO. 

The  cultivators — who  occupy  abnut  tcu  million  holdings,  nine 
millions  of  them  so  small  as  to  p:ty  less  than  £2  a  year,  anil  of  these, 
«ix  milUona  so  small  as  to  pay  less  thnu  lOi.  a  year,  which  rcpre- 
-seuts  Iioldings  of  only  two  or  three  acres — arc  in  a  sluto  calling,  wc 
see,  more  loudly  for  rcdreas  year  by  year,  except  in  Eastern  Bcugal. 
These  arc  not  hgarcs,  but  humnn  beings. 

Can  you  create  a  class  with  duties  a3  well  as  rights  arbitrarily  by 
"  Prociumation  ?"  Ali  history  answers,  "  No."  But  wc  have  "  con- 
fiscated" the  zemindar's  duties,  after  having  conferred  the  land  on  tfte 
toie  condiiion  of  pcrrnrniancc  of  those  duties,  and  have  let  new  rights 
jrow  up  without  correspondiug  duties.  From  the  ryots  have 
been  taken  away  all  tho«c  rights  that  they  vrndimhtcdly  had. 
This  new  Hill  is  not  a  "confiscation"  of  the  zemindar's  property, 
as  it  has  l>cen  called,  but  a  restoration  oE  rights  Ui  the  ryote. 

Meanwhile,  from  exceeding  centralization,  "ryots  have  been  toil- 
ing in  Madras  and  starving  in  the  Dcccaa,  in  order  that  gentlemen 
^*iu  Hengal  may  enjoy  income*  of  hundreds  of  thousands  a  year,  free 
from  taxes."  Madras  and  Bombay,  with  au  area  together  only  equal 
to  that  of  Bengal  Proper,  and  a  population  one-third  less,  pay  nearly 
twice  as  much  land  revenue  as  Bengal  into  the  Imperial  exchequer. 
Of  the  total  payments,  including  rent,  made  by  the  people  of  each 
I'rovincc  of  India,  mueh  less  finds  its  way  into  the  Government 
Treasury  in  Bengal  than  elsewhere.  "  Thus,  in  Bombay,  where  tho 
land-tenure  is  nearly  all  ryotwari,  88  per  cent,  of  the  payments 
'vn&de  arc  devoted  to  purposes  of  Government,  being  cither  paid  as 
■revenue,  or  for  the  sup[iort  of  public  establishments.  In  Madras, 
-^rhcrc  about  fonr-tifths  of  the  country  is  ryotwari,  the  proportion  is 
<39  per  cent.  Ih  Bengal,  under  tlic  Permanent  Settlement,  the  pro- 
j^rtion  is  believed  not  to  exceed  3.'S  per  cent." 

Something  must  be  done.      So  far  from   matters  arljustiug  them- 

asclves,  efforts   to  destroy  occupancy  rights  are  becoming  yet  more 

determined    and    successful.     Mark   well  !    the  question  is   not    to 

asbolisb  the  Permaueut  Settlement,  but  to  carry  out  the  Permanent 

Settlement. 

t2.  Before  passing  on  to  the  remedies,  we  are  led  to  touch  on  two 
<jr  three  questions  which  have  arisen  :— 

Oue,  a    rather    undefined    controversy,    has   been    raised    as    to 
^rhethcr    the  ryots    in  Bengal    are    not,  owing  to  the   J?ermaucut 
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Settlement,  bettor  off  than  those  of  BomtKiy  or  Madras,  where  the 
State  ia  the  lanilEord.  But,  fint,  Bengal  is  a  big  place  and  a  vide 
word ;  and  Bombnv  and  Mndras,  taken  to<;ethcr,  arc  also  wide. 

And  ncxtj  it  i«  just  in  proijortion  as  the  ryots  have  gained  occu- 
psDCy  rights,  or  something  more,  as  in  Eastern  Bengal,  that  they 
have  become  proapcroiui. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  Permanent  Settlement  had  been 
efficiently  carried  out,  the  Bengal  ryots  would  hftvc  been  for  gcnc» 
rations  better  off  than  nlmost  any  others,  not  complete  proprietors. 
For  the  soil  is  fertile  ;  the  law  gave  them  fixity  of  tcnnrc,  and  rent 
80  fur  fixed  that  it  could  only  be  raised  (if  at  all)  under  strict  and 
equitable  rules.  But  the  present  evil  is  that  for  the  most  part  the 
laws  of  the  Permanent  Settlement  have  been,  set  at  naught.  In 
Bebar  the  position  of  the  ryots  is  probably  the  worst  in  India :  iaH 
Western  Bengal  most  of  them  are  very  poor  and  oppressed.  But 
still  there  are  some  who  have  acquired  permanent  rights.  1»  Eastern 
Bengal  circumstaoces  (anioug  which  a  democratic  Mahommedan* 
leligiou  is  au  important  factor),  have  enabled  them  very  much  to 
hold  their  own — and  they  are  deeidetily  well  off.  When  we  compare 
them  with  Bombay  and  Madras  ryots,  certainly  those  in  the  South 
who  are  absolute  owners  of  ttic  land  are  so  far  better  placed.  But 
then,  uiidi^r  our  rigid  application  of  anachronous  Umh  of  political 
economy  we  have  enabled  Ihcm  to  get  into  debt ;  and  in  some  [larta 
tliere  is  sub-letting. 

To  decide  ns  to  the  relative  proapority  of  the  peasantry  in  Bengal 
and  in  Bombay  orMadras,  one  must  know  the  condition  of  the  peisautry 
all  over  those  three  rast  prorinccs,  which  varies  extremely  in  di6ercnt 
places.  The  Dcccnn  peasant  is  generally  ill  off.  So,  notorionslv,  ia  the 
peasant  of  Bchar.  The  Guzcrat  peasant  is  generally  very  well  off. 
So  is  the  peasant  of  Backcr(;^inf;c,  in  Eastern  Bengal.  But  why? 
Because  BacVcr^ngc  is  csscnti.-illy  a  district  of  peasant  proprietors. 
"  Almost  all  the  actual  cultivators  hare  to  a  certain  extent  a  pn)--fl 
prietary  right  in  the  land  they  cultivate,"  It  will  be  said  that  the 
lise  of  the  jute  industry  is  the  cause  of  their  prosperity.  But  what 
was  the  first  use  to  which 'their  prosperity  was  turned  ?  To  acquiring 
such  proprietary  right.  In  three  years,  18*7-80,  'liSjSOG  perpetual, 
leases  were  executed,  and  mainly  iu  five  districts  of  Eastern  Bengal 
ineluding  Baekcrgungc  and  Chittogong. 

It  is  Bcnrcely  possible  to  iniajrine  a  greater  contrast  than  bcti 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Bchar — Behnr,  perhaps  the  most  fertile  prorincfk' 
of  India,     llie  difference  can  hardly  be  traced  to  auything  but  tha 
different  tennrcs,  won  or  lost  by  different  races;  in  Kaatcrii  Bengal,.^ 
stunly  Mahommcdaiis ;  in  Behnr,  poor,  weak,  low  caatcs.      A   Behap" 
zemindar    tumself  says   that  the    "  raiyati,"  *thongh   they  labonr 

*  "  IjukI  is  Acax.     It  ia  s  fle^nd  wife.     Ami  tuntijr,Uii)ctaB  Iiavc  beootac  Mftfaoniio*- 
dass  for  it"     Frwn  a  nativp  speech  in  the  Vio«roy"i!t't>uncil. 
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bard,  lire  ia  a  state  or  almost  utter  deatitution."  Tbc  Bcbar  Com- 
mittee says  tliat  *'  ilie  zemindars  of  South  Ik'!mr  practically  take  hy 
my  at  rdat  as  much  of  the  crop  as  they  choose  tu  claim." 
Permanciit  teuuro  is,  too,  exactly  vhat  the  ]{chur  tenant  has  not  got. 
If,  agaiu,  wc  look  iu  the  dazette  for  the  average  monthly  wage 
of  an  «ihle-bodied  agricultural  labourer,  we  find  : — 
I  Fatna  district  .     .     8  to  4  rs.  (6«.  to  8«.]  a,  mouth. 

^^  Darbhunga       .     .     2  „  3  „    (-1*.  „  6*.) 

H  Gya 2-8  „  3  „ 

^H  Sbahabad    ...     4 

^^  Elsewhere  iu  rural  districts  of  Bengal,  from  a  minimum  in 

^^  Moorehedabad  of 5ra.  a  month. 

^K.  The  usual  rate  being 7  to  7*8rs. 

It  rises  in  Backergungc,  kc.,  to  over     .      9rs,  (18«.) 
Thus  Bcbar  gives  lesa  than  half  the  wages  of  Eastern  Bengal.    In 
the  former  the  metayer  system  prevails,  with  the  absence  of  all  rights ; 
in  the  latter,  peasant  proprietors  or  tenants  with  occupancy  rights. 
So  far  for  different  parts  of  Bengal. 

But  we  can  determine  generally  in  figures  the  comparative  aceraffet 
of  agricultural  wraith*^  in  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras.  In  Bombay 
the  yearly  value  of  the  crop  per  head  of  populntion  is  n.  2)2'  1>  the 
payments  for  purposes  of  Government  and  irrigation,  per  bead, 
ra.  2-2,  the  balance  ra.  202. 

In  Madras,  the  yearly  value  of  the  crop  is  rs-  190,  the  imyments 
r*.  17  ;  the  balance  rs.  17"3. 

In  Bengal,  the  yearly  value  of  the  crop  is  only  rs.  15'9,  the  pay- 
zoents  rs.  81 ;  the  balance  only  rs.  15*1. 

Under  certain  couditions  the   ryotwari  and  eemindari    tenure* 
may  show   an    equal   degree   of    agricultural  wealth.       But   where 
the  zemindari    system  exists,    with   the  greatest   pressure  of  jiopu- 
latiou    and    no   suflicicut    protection    to    cultivators    against  land- 
lords, there  agricultural  wealth,  as  we  should  expect  to  find,  is  the 
amaUvst,     This  we  find  in  Bengal.     Agricultural  wealth  iu  Bengal, 
and  iu  the  Ivorth-AVesteru  Provinces  and  Oudh,   is  much  lefs    than 
that   of  the  other  provinces  uf  India ;  Oudh,   so   notorious  for  its 
poverty,  being  iu  ouly  a  slightly  worse  pooittun  than  Beugal, 
But  one  might  almost  as  well  lay  down  generally,  that : 
All  tenants  are  pruspcrous, 
All  peasant  prupricturs  arc  ruined, 
«r  tbo  reTer<>e,t   as   that   all  Bengal  is  prosperous;   all  Bombay  or 
Madras  is  poor,  or  the  reverse. 

'  PruJuce  oE  Uie  culUvAtoil  »rca  u  iiut  th«  only  «ou«:e  of  ioooma  to  thn  cultivators. 
3filk,  (thi,  cards,  litilas,  woo).  lire-«took,  and  tncl  have  ilio  to  bo  taken  into  aocnunt. 

t  It  call  tuner  be  ovorlowkul  that  tho  coDdition  of  the  cultivator  dcpcoils oa  maay 
Aclor*,  including  tliitt  of  their  tcniiii;,  itoiilitlou  the  iniMt  iiiiixirtant  of  all — cjr..  tho 
^ur»cter  of  the  race,  (lis  jirwture  of  j)o|mlatiuri,  tliD  ii»Uire  of  the  climat*-,  the  fertility 
«(  tbe  soil,  the  means  <ii  cDimuunicatioD,  &o.  But  if  thon  is  a.ny  tnitb  at  all  in 
Xod  tenure  facts,  the  Bombay  pcaiiiiitl  miiBt,  eaitri*  puniiw,  bu  btttcf  oU'  Utau  the 
Xee^  peuaot. 
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But  liowever  interesting  it  may  1)c  to  discusB  the  relative  coiKlttioni 
of  rarioua  sectiona  of  ryots  iti  diO'crcnt  parts  of  the  couatry,  sud 
controversy  is  entirely  outside  of  the  5i;upo  of  this  paper,  which  ii 
iutendfd,  not  a»  an  attack  oil  indiriduKls,  uor  as  au  iudictmcni 
drawn  agaiui^t  one  clast:,  nor  even  as  a  mere  appeal  fur  eynipathy  oi 
behalf  uf  auutlier;  but  wliich  lias  for  its  object  to  call  the  attentioi 
of  tlioNe  who  care  for  India  to  the  iujiistine  of  a  systetn  iu  which 
custom  CBU  trample  on  law,  so  that  oppression  is  made  casy^  oui 
redress  almost  impossible. 

2.  AuotJicr  question  started  against  the  new  Bill — viz,,  that  i 
may,  by  making  the  tenure  valuable,  create  middle-mcu,  nhetliei 
money-lenders  or  larger  ryots,  who  will  grind  down  the  ryots  nion 
than  is  done  already  by  the  zeraindara— is  a  tcry  serious  cousidcratioa 

This  hits,  in  fact,  what  is  perhaps  the  wcaltcat  part  of  the  Benga 
llent  Bill  as  drafted.  Tt  seems  to  have  been  found  difficult  todefiui 
a  ryot^  and  apparently  the  privileges  arc  to  be  conferred  on  thosi 
who  are  borne  on  the  books  as  ryots  without  prohibition  of  sub-letting  ti 
unprotected  cultivators.  In  Ireland  the  *'Jixities"  are  given  to  th* 
actual  cultivator.  In  the  Bengal  Bill  this  docs  not  seem  to  he  so 
The  ryot  is  already  not  unfrequeutly  a  sort  of  small  landlord,  wit 
tenantry  under  him ;  and  it  is  possible  that  when  his  rights  are  wt^ 
deiiued,  we  might  more  and  more  have  small  landlords  under  tlu 
name  of  ryots,  as  is  the  case  iu  some  other  parts  of  India.  Ten 
porary  sub-lettings,  in  case*  of  minority  and  the  like,  must,  perhaps 
be  specially  perniittcd.  Hut  if  wc  aim  at  peasant  proprietors,  rothei 
than  small  laudlords,  great  caru  must  be  taken  in  settling  the  detatlj 
of  the  Bill  in  Committee. 

The  provisions  of  Ihc  new  Bill  certainly  give  the  occupancy  tcnan 
the  right  to  sell  or  sub-let.  But  these  can  have  no  new  or  startlin 
effect  in  the  direction  indicated,  because  the  justification  for  them  ia 
that  wherever  there  is  a  margin  of  rent  the  universal  custom  it 
Bengal  is  to  aub-let  already.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  tha 
by  the  practice  of  sub-iufcudatiou,  the  Bengal  zemindars  have  alread 
created  middle-men  to  a  vast  extent. 
'  3,  A  third  point  is,  it  has  been  said,  and  unhappily,  perhaps,  to 
justly,  that  the  Govcrnrocnt  itself  is  sometimes  the  worst  xcmindar 
tliat  the  ryots  on  Crown  lands  and  Wards'  estates  were  treated  lib 
ryots  on  zemindars'  luruls,  without  higher  rights,  and  with  the  wrongi 
of  euhaucemcnt  of  rents  and  evictions. 

But  that  the  Governincut  has  done  u  worse  thing  is  uo  orgumen 
for  the  zemiudan  continuing  to  do  a  hud  thing.  Rather  is  it  al 
argument  for  the  Government  watching  that  none  of  its  department 
do  the  same. 

The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  in  England,  the  officials  i 

<verument  and  Court  of  Wards'  estates  iu  India,   arc    said  sontfl 

iVB  to  think  it  their  duty  to  exact  oa  much  as  they  can,  aud  mi 
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tkan  any  private  proprietor.     Let  the  Supreme  Government  see  to 
this,  if  it  l>c  true. 

But  wc  liavc  Bometitiies  Leanl  a  truly  strau^  arguoicut,  some- 
Uiiug  like  that  of  the  Irishwoman  to  w]iom  a  jug  was  leut,  and  who 
gave  it  back  brokeu :  "  I  never  had  ths  jug  ;  the  jug  was  broken 
when  it  was  lent  me ;  the  jug  was  not  broken  when  I  sent  it  back.'' 
So  it  has  been  argued  :  "  Zemimlars  have  iiuL  oijprcHSt^d  Lhcir  tenants ; 
oppre^^iion  of  tcnauts  by  Oovcnimont  ha»  been  as  bail  as  or  worse 
than  that  by  zeniindarH  ;  tlicrcfore  oppression  by  zemindars  is  right." 
hho  :  "  There  have  been  no  evictions ;  Government  has  evicted  more 
than  zemindars;  as  Govcriiraciit  has  evict{;d,  zemindars  did  right  to 
erict." 

Let,  on  the  contrary,  Government  property  and  Government  Wards' 
property   be  a  model  of  good   administmtion   and  an  example   of 
prosperous  tenantry. 
HI.   ]jut  us  now  pass  on  to  the  Remedies. 

Htrc  are  the  wrongs;  but  where  are  the  rights?  What  arc  the 
naiodics  V  "  If  reform  does  not  begin  from  on  high,  it  will  begin 
from  below."  Tiiat  Government  is  the  true  friend  of  the  zemindars 
nliieh  gives  them  prosperous  paying  tenants,  instead  of  rack-rented 
nuiaways.  Capitalists  arc  wanted  as  well  as  cultivators.  Peasant 
proprietors  are  often  opiiosed  to  improvements ;  but  neither  do 
Mmindars  care  for  improvenieuts.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  To  murder 
the  landlords  ?  Certainly  not.  To  use  violence  to  resist  violence 
used  iu  collecting  the  illegal  cesses  ?  Certainly  not.  A  legal  remedy 
■tut  be  sought.     What  is  the  legal  remedy? 

1.  Occupancy  rigtits,  or  fixity  of  tenure.  The  laws  of  1793  left 
^ty  of  tcuure  to  all  ntsidcnt  r^'ots. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  attach  right  of  occupancy,  not  to  the 
TOt,  but  tu  the  land— strcimous  etforts  having  been  made  by  land* 
kirds,  especially  in  Itchar,  to  get  into  their  own  hands  as  much  as 
pwible  of  ryottee  laud,  or  land  over  which  occupancy  rigbla  exist, 
•nd  convert  it  into  khamar  land  or  the  private  land  of  the  pro- 
pridor.  It  is  now  proposed  to  be  enacted  that  "  the  existing  stock  of 
Wmmb*  land  cannot  hereafter  be  increased,  that  all  Und  which  is  not 
tAoswr  land  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ryottee  land,  and  that  all  land 
•kill  be  presumed  to  be  ryottee  land  until  the  contrary  is  proved." 
A  complete  snnrcy  and  record  of  the  existing  khamar  land  is  also  to 
he  made. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  give  occupancy  right  to  ali  resident  ryots 
— three  years'  residence  to  constitute  a  resident  ryot, 

]|  it  proposed,  if  the  land  has  been  held  for  twelve  years  in  the 
Banc  village  or  estate,  though  not  the  isanie  land,  that  tliis  shall  con- 
idtute  occupancy  right.     The  grave  abjections  to  this  are :  the  laad- 

trds'  aeal  to  prevent  the  occupancy  right  from  grawing,  or  to  destroy 
Hhtoce  of  it;  the  hustility  between  two  parties,  one  of  whom  will 
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at  a  certain  kaown  period  become  CDtitled  lo  privileges  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  Landlords  have  been  kuown  to  welcome 
famine  as  an  opporlunitir  of  dealing  with  iacoureuicut  rights,  and 
not  to  welcome  relief  in  the  shape  of  concessioDS  of  revenue,  because 
it  would  rob  them  of  a  usefal  weapon  in  dealing  with  tenants. 

It  was  stated  by  the  zemindar  iatereat  with  regard  to  the  great 
bone  of  coutcatiou,  the  position  of  occupancy  ryota,  that  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  tenants  in  Beugai  have  got  the  occupancy  right. 
"  If  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  tenants  in  Bengal  hare  got  the 
occapancy  right,  the  fact  remains  that  they  cannot  prove  it,  and  it 
would  be  ruin  to  most  of  them  to  try  to  prove  it."  It  was  stated  by 
one  zemindar  t1ini  most  of  the  ryots  ou  his  estates  had  "  moruxv  a 
right  of  occupiuicy/'  Docs  that  mean  tliat  they  bad  got  it,  but  had 
not  got  it  ?  To  pass  a  law  "  by  which  the  dillicullics  of  proof 
should  be  minimized,  by  which  the  onua  of  proof  should  lie  less 
heavily  ou  these  tenants,  and  by  which  they  may  be  able  to  get  a 
more  ciToctnal  enjoyment  of  t}iis  already  existing  moral  right,"  u 
what  every  honourable  zemindar  wouhl  wisli. 

2.  Fair  rents:  right  of  cnhnncement.  The  taws  of  1798  left 
fixed  rents  as  well  as  fixity  of  tenure.  The  ryot's  right,  from  anctent 
times  to  our  own,  through  a  euccession  of  Govcmments,  native  and 
foreign,  to  have  his  payments  fixed  by  the  authority  of  Government, 
should  be  recognized.  It  was  not  an  economic  rent — not  determined 
by  competition  ;  "  the  real  competition  being  that  arising  from  tbc 
necessity  of  large  numbers  who  must  live  ofi  the  land  and  have  no 
alternative  hut  starvation."  It  was  a  "  customary"  rate;  audit  waa 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  regulate  this  customary  rate.  Cultivation  ' 
in  India  \%  not  for  prolit  but  for  subsistence.  Before  the  Act  of  1859 
there  was  no  right  of  eubaucement.  "When  the  revenue  is  fixed,  it 
i«  unfair  that  6xity-of-tenure-Daen  shoidd  be  liable  to  enhanced  rents. 
In  Eastern  Bengal  commutations  of  the  zemindar's  right  of  enhance-  | 
ment  into  fixed  rents  by  voluntary  agreements  have  risen  to  1 50,000 
a  year.  This  is  excellent,  but  it  is  undesirable  to  give  the  temindar 
leave,  as  now  appears  to  be  proposed,  to  put  the  collector  in  motion  to 
settle  and  record  bis  rents.  There  is  no  similar  provision  for  the  ryot* 
to  call  in  the  collector  to  make  a  record  for  their  protection.  A 
complete  public  record  of  the  holdings  of  the  ryots  has  still  to  be  ^j 
made.  ^k 

It  is  proposed  to  prepare  a  table  of  rent-rates — to  be  in  force  not^^ 
less  than  ten  ur  muru  than  thirty  years — (which  will   be  in  fact  the 
"  Fergunuah  rate"  of  the  Permanent  Settlement},  and  an  anthorixed 
table    of   prices.      If   it    is   fuasiblo  to  ascertain   this  "  Pcrgunnah 
rate,"  it  will  be  a  boon.      But  on  this  "  il"  success  dejtends.     Also 
"  the   landlord  can   use   the   table   of   rates  for   levelling  up ;    the  < 
tenant  cannot  use    it   for   levelling   down.'"     There   is   no   proposaLf. 
ft    reduction    of   rente.     A    maximum  is    to    be    fixed,  l>cyou 
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vbicb  rent  caanut  be  enhanced;  for  ntarvatioD-rents  ought   not  to 
be  recovt-rable. 

Assistance  might  be  given  to  the  zemindar  to  obtain  fair  enhance* 
ment  whenever  he  eon  prove  that  he  baa  incrcaacd  by  his  own  ex- 
jienditiire  the  pi-oduotive  power  of  land.,  not  as  rcf^rda  the  (so-called) 
unearned  incremcut.  But  due  provision  ahonltl  be  made  far  existing' 
tiufair  rents  to  be  reduced.  Sufficient  facilities  for  collecting  ex- 
isting rents  through  summary  and  rffectivc  Courts  shouhl  lie  given. 
If  these  are  given,  then  sufficient  protection  against  illegal  execution 
ought  to  be  given  to  ryots. 

3.  Free  sale.  It  is  proposed  to  concede  free  sale  to  all  occupancy 
ryots ;  to  put  no  check  on  forced  sales,  but  to  allow  the  sale  only 
to  another  cultivator— not  to  a  non -cultivator,  who  might  keep  the 
old  ryot  on  without  any  rights  nt  all. 

Free  sale  and  improvement  of  our  Civil  Courts,  which  unwittingly 
j^yed  into  the  money-lenders*  liauds,  have  been  a  root  of  evil  in 
Sombar,  in  enabling  the  money-lenders  to  dispossess  the  ryots. 
We  become  enamoured  of  pea.%aut  proprietors  until  we  find  out  that 
they  mean  money-lenders.  The  cultivator's  power  of  free  sale  is  liked 
better  by  the  landlords,  on  account  of  the  facility  for  realizing  rents, 
than  by  the  ryots.  Forced  sales  are  an  unmitigated  evil,  owing  to 
the  presence  on  the  soil  of  an  expropriated  people,  who  deem  them- 
selves wrongly  expropriated  out  of  immemorial  rights. 

A  homestead  law,  us  in  America^  that  no  man  can  be  forced  to 
divest  himscll'  of  that  portion  of  the  community  land  assigned  him 
for  his  living,  has  been  suggested.  Avoid  giving  the  power  of  killing 
the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  eggs. 

4.  To  take  from  the  ryot  Ihc  power  of  contracting  himself  out  of 
bis  rights  is  absolutely  essential.  The  followiog  is  the  form  of  con- 
tract in  use  on  an  Indian  estate,  and  gives  a  sample  of  the  covenants 
that  may  be  imposed  upon  a  ryot  when  he  takes  a  lease:  "  I,  culti- 
vator, will  never  acijuirc  a  right  of  occupancy  in  the  land.  I  will 
pay,  in  addition  to  the  rent,  road  cess,  public  works  cess,  zcmindari 
dak  ceas  (legally  half  the  two  first,  and  the  whole  of  the  last  eesa 
are  to  be  paid  by  the  rcmindar),  and  any  cess  which  you  may 
levy  (the  imposition  of  suph  cesses  i»  absolutely  illegal).  I  will  pay 
the  rent  by  eqnal  monthly  instalments  (thc-H;  drive  the  ryot  to  the 
money-lender  before  the  harvest).  If  I  fail,  I  will  pay  interest  at 
the  rate  of  37^  per  cent.,"  &c.* 

To  enforce  such  contracts  is  to  coodemn  the  present  Government 
Bill  to  defeat  and  failure. 

5.  A  regular    survey    is    imperative  in  Bengal ;  a  public   record 
for  the  protection  of  rights   conferred  by   law  on   the   ryots;  the 
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*  It  haa  b«en  eaiil  thnt  the  (•ovcmmont  hu  sn  cqnAlly  olijcc'tiMinbla  KAlraliyat  or 
«oatraiCt  with  iU<.'u]tivi)t<>is  1  but  if  Auybhin^  cau  bi:  diDiirent  (rom  the  form  given  is 
^Le  text,  it  ia  tbi>  iIocunK-jit, 
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maiotenaucc  of  public  Qcooimtaiits.  Where,  by  the  Bond  Cc«s  Art, 
JteroiDdars  are  required  to  file  a  rccoril  of  their  reuts,  bdiI  the  ryol» 
hear  of  it,  thi^y  cotuo  trooping  in,  pay  their  inspection  fee,  {^cl  a 
certified  copy,  and  pay  no  ru|»-o  more  ihau  that  amount. 

It  must  uot  be  forgotten  that  roeordK  arc  uiiU*ustirorthy,  and  oral 
evidence  \a  worthless.  There  is  no  record  of  rights,  aud  (he 
"  managers,"  uot  the  xcmindurs,  thiuk  nntbing,  it  is  stated,  of 
"  fabricating  a  set  of  paiwrs.''  Xearly  ouc-half  of  the  litigation  in 
DcngaJ  arises,  it  is  said,  from  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  facts. 
And  most  of  it  would  be  rendered  uimccc&sary  if  a  real  record  of 
rights,  and  if  trustworthy  rent  nTeipts^  could  )>e  had.  Surely  thii 
would  be  as  (^rcat  a  boon  to  the  righteous  zemindar  as  to  the  ryot. 
There  are  two  thiims  wanted — viz.,  that  llic  zemindar  should  have  his 
reuts  paid,  and  the  r^'ot  bis  rights  rrN|iectcd.  ISut  the  zeroiudar, 
when  ttic  ryot  is  ntrong,  does  not  get  his  just  rcuta  paid-  And  tbe 
aemtudar,  when  the  ryot  i^  weak,  ousts  bim  out  of  all  his  rigbti. 
Tho  zemindar  wants  the  Government  to  aid  bim  to  collect  what  ke 
considers  bin  rent.  The  ryot  justly  thinks  that  the  GorcrnmeDi 
alioiibl  !>cttle  what  they  CDUsidcr  his  rent* 

A  record  of  rights  and  of  rent  receipts  is  essential  for  Imth  side*. 

**  Had  iho  Government  from  llio  first  insisted  thsit  an  ttuUientic  Gorern- 
uiant  record  of  rtgtits  and  mtea  should  Ijo  kept  up,  mid  ihat  a  reliable  R)-8t«ni 
of  recording  payinonts  shnuld  ho  enfnrced,  ihoro  would  bu  no  dilliculiy  in 
complying  witii  the  demand  of  .thtt  zemindar  ;   and  JL  would  hv  tho  cleor  duty 
of  Government  tn  do  ao.     But  nnless  tlie  fJovernmcnt  will  roaidnlc-ly  dutcr- 
mine  to  fnce  this  maticr,  it  will  never  be  able  to  da  e4{unl  jnstico  to  tli<<t 
zemindar  and  tho  ryot :  to  give  tlii;  ryot  proper  protection  la  one  duty ;    lo 
give  tlie  xcmindur  power  to  roalizc  puiictually  frorn  the  lyol  that  rent    %ax 
revenue  winch  tltc  Government  cxncta  so  punctually  Trom  the  zemindar,  i 
another  duty.     Keitber  of  these  dutioj  can  ever   be  effectually  perftiruii; 
without  au  mtthentir  rtcont  of  rates  nnd  payments ;  and  if  tlda  Bill   be  n 
aupplc-nitnted  by  vigorous  executive  action  in  tliis  dinwtioa,  it  will  joia  l^xa 
long  U»t  of  Acta  tind  Jkegnlations  of  high-sounding  promise  and  little  jv^r-- 
formance  of  wliich  lyot  iiiid  xemiiidar  liave  Iieen  the  anbjccL" 

6.  Effective  penalties  for  illegal  exactions  beyond  the  rent.     Ko  —^ 


there  is  nothiug  between  the   trcmeudous  remedy,  confiscation, 
the  ridiculous  remedy,  two  rupees  damages  for  an  illegal  cess  of  o; 
rupee.     Alt  landlords  arc   to  be  left  to  do  illegal  acta,  became 
landlords  do  do  illegal  acts. 

7.  Criminal   pronccntion,  not  civil   action,  for  breach  of  law  \ 
zemindars,  has  been  suggested.      But  there  are  obvious   objectioa  ^^s. 
The  ryot  who  couid  not  pay  has  been  treated  u  &  criminal.     Locs^Erd 
Lawrence  strenuously  opposed  this. 

8.  Behar.  All  cvilii  are  intensified  among  these  twenty  millionsc^^of 
poor  low-coatcs.  They  arc  ground  down  to  the  lowest  point  by  for«^^*«d 
labour,  illegal  distraint,  and  illegal  cesses  ;  in  certain  areas  the  arei 
of  rent  have  been  enhanced  all  round  by  500  per  cent,  in    the  li 

'•three  years.  They  have  lout  all  their  rights,  as  admitted  by  t 
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Cummission  of  ^etniiidars  and  Iniligo-ptaiiters  themRclves,  irho  tell 
m  iliat,  while  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  rjrotn  have  beltl  land  in  the  same- 
village  for  more  than  twelve  years,  less  than  one  per  cent,  hold  exactly 
ihe  same  land  as  tvelre  years  ago;  one  Held  hanng  been  taken  one 
Tcir  for  indigo,  and  another  another.  The  ryots  of  the  richest 
provinces  of  Bengal  are  thus  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  class  ia 
tlie  counhy. 

Remediet. — Every  ryot  wlio  has  be!d  for  three  years  any  portion  of 
peasants'  laud,  ami  lias  held  in  the  same  estate  (though  uot  the  same 
land)  for  twelve  years,  to  have  the  right  o£  occupancy. 

Compeusatioa  for  disturbance,  and  aUo  for  improvemeiita,  to  be 
liven. 

Aq  accurate  public  register. 

A  much  mure  active  admiiiistratiou  :  the  more  necessary,  because 
the  one  division  of  Patua  equals  in  population,  and  probably  in 
iiumber  of  tenures,  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

An  cifcctive  survey,  record,  and  settlement  of  rights  in  Patn» 
Division,  to  he  uuilertakcn  at  once,  and  cvcutaally  for  all  Uebar. 

A  vuliintary  association  of  indigo-planters  exists  already,  with  a 
paid  agent  to  investigate  comploints  and  disputes. 
For  want  of  this,  Bengal  iudigo-plantcrs  collapsed. 
The  sun'cy  and  record  of  rights  and  payments  in  wnrdi'  and  other 
ipecial  estates  in  liengal  should  be  provided  for  at  onec. 

The  new  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill  does  not  crabrucc  all  these  provisions 
ind  remedies.     It  deals  principally  with  the  three  Ps.     Money,  not 
law,  i*  required  for  the  survey ;  but  the  Bill  confetti  power  to  secure 
it.     The  Bill  leaves  the   zemindar  all  advantages  gained  during  the 
last  ninety  yca.ni.      It  leaves  him  the  rent  he  now  receives.      All  \% 
says  to  him  i*  :  "Your  power  of  enhancement  and  eviction  shall  be,  to 
a  limited  degree,  brought  back  in  the  future  to  the  position  of  ninety 
yean  ago."      It  falls  very  far  short  of  giving  back  to  the   cultivator 
bis  original   rights,      llut  ic    "  endeavours    to    make   a  settlement 
*liicli  will  restore  to  the  ryots  something  of  the  position  which  they 
MCBjPied  at  the  time  of  the  Pcruiuuent  Settlement,"    It  *'  ia  not,  and 
ww»  Lot  profess   to   he,    a  complete    code  of    law    of  landlord  and 
teasQt."     "  it  is  merely  a  Bill  to    amend    and   eousolidate  certoiD 
enactments    relating   to   that  subject."       "And   it  expressly    saves 
L  CW'jai."      Us   eliicf  provisinnn   are   thnsc  statetl  aH  (I)  relating  to 
r  kltimu*  land  and  occupancy  rights — necupnncy  right  to  be  obtained  by 
lioMiBg,  thouifU   not  the  aame  laud,  for  twelve  years  ;  (2)  fair  renta,. 
^Uc  of  rates;  zemindar  to  have  the   ]i(iwer  of  invoking;  the  aid  of 
*licrcvcnue  oir.cer;  nctilcmcnt  of  rents   Ijy  revenue  ollicerj  reeovcry 
of  rcDla  by  zemindar;    and  power  of  ilistraiiit   fitr    arrears    of  rent 
of  not  more  than  u  year;  (3j    f]*cc   sale,   but  only  to  another  culti- 
vator; power  of  aub-lciting ;   (4)  taking  from  the  ryot  the  i>ower  of 
cMutracting  himself  out  of  his  righjs, 
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All  the  details  will  have  to  be  discussed  ia  Committee  vbea  the 
Bill  comes  oil  ^aiu  for  disciuaioa  in  the  Vicerojr'a  Couocil  in* 
November. 

One  word  on  behalf  of  the  zemindar ;  a  word  vfaicb  will  uot 
cancel  ono  single  svllable  written  ou  behalf  of  the  ryot.  The  prcscut 
race  of  xemiiidua-s  have — ^every  oue  of  them- — takeu  their  places  iu  a 
system  Trhich  can  exist  only  in  continuous  breach  of  a  cuutract  to 
which  tbcy  iudividnally  were  none  of  theni  parties;  a  breach  which 
must  Lave  been  Uuowii  tu  the  Government  nbu  were  a  party,  and 
who  are  ultimately,  if  not  solely,  responsible  for  allowing  it  to  con- 
tinue. In  these  circumstances^  if  any  zemindar  loyally  accepts  tfac 
Bengal  Teuancy  Bill,  whieb  is  based  upon  the  justice  of  the  origioaL 
contract,  he  must  be  ono  of  those  rare  men  whose  love  of  justice  is 
stronger  than  bis  foar  of  loss.  And  let  us  not  think  that  the  "  dumb 
r^'ots"  have  been  silent.  The  dumb  will  speak,  and  the  dumb  have 
spoken  for  such  a  crisis  as  this.  Ryots'  meetings  have  been  held 
and  rcsolutiuns  drawn  up,  and  ryots'  petitions  have  been  sent  in 
to  Govcruraeut,  from  which,  had  we  space,  wc  could  cull  the  most 
telling  citracts.  The  very  Government  jtapcrs  on  this  matter  com- 
prise upwards  of  sixty  Reports,  besides  Draft  Bills  and  Minutes ; 
paj>crs  which  for  intensity  of  interest  arc  almost  terrible,  and  for 
research  and  statesmanlike  ability  almost  equal  to  -the  transcendent 
importance  of  the  subject.  Had  a  prophet  like  Nathan  addressed 
the  Euglishmau  as  he  did  David,  and  described  the  state  of  things  as 
we  know  it  to  exist  in  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Ibis  aucieut  country 
of  ludia,  whose  welfare  we  have  undertaken — as  it  has  been  estab- 
lished, or,  at  least,  allowed  to  grow  up  by  us  who  govern  ludia — 
would  uot  the  Eugliohmau  rise  iu  his  right'Cous  wrath  to  redress  the 
wrong,  to  punish  the  wroug-docrV  And  would  not  the  prophet  say: 
Thou  art  the  man  'i  But  this  reproach  it  is  now  proposed  to  take 
awuy  from  us.  Government  has  bestowed  an  amount  of  labour, 
iuquir^',  and  thouglit  upon  these  momentous  laud  questions  which 
perhaps  have  never  been  equalled.  The  English  statesman  seeks  to 
conceive  and  carry  out  a  work  of  even-handed  justice  to  both  parties 
concerned.  Let  us  see  that  the  work  be  not  left  half  done.  Let 
the  Government  of  India,  the  ryots,  and  the  zemindars  of  Bengal 
see  that  we  care  about  it.  and  care  thoughtfully  and  with  knowledge. 
Let  us  see  that  all  this  great  repi-oach  ia  taken  from  us.  It  lias  been 
hanging  over  us  for  ninety  years.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  and  for 
policy's  sake,  this  must  be  done  and  done  quickly;  for  the  sake  of 
morality,  of  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  riglUf  it  must  be  done,  and 
doue  well. 
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SOME    SOCIAL    CHARACTERISTICS 
OF    AUSTRALIA. 


I  CAN  picture  a  good  many  English  readers  amilc  with  a  miper- 
cilloufi  humour  of  incredulity  at  the  notion  of  "  Society  "  in 
Atistralia.  Among  our  many  interesting  traits,  there  is  probably 
iio  smagnCM  in  the  world  comparable  to  the  complacoQi  smugness 
of  oar  iusnlar  ignorance  in  regard  to  people  and  things  as  they 
ohtain  in  the  Australasian  eolouics.  It  ia  not  very  long  ago  that 
I  heard  an  Anglo-Indian  lady,  embarking  at  Suez  on  a  mail  steamer 
that  bad  come  from  Australia,  call  iu  shrill  accents  to  her  ayah : 
"lUce  my  children  immediately  out  from  among  those  wretched 
oonrtci  brats!"  When  Sir  Henry  Parkea,  then  Premier  of  New 
Sonth  Wales,  came  among  us  two  years  ago,  the  belief  was  general 
that  he  was  the  Sir  Hurry  Parkcs  of  China  fame,  simply  because 
few  of  us  had  ever  lieard  of  any  other  personage  of  the  name. 

I  saw  an  ciitc1oi>c  the  other  day,  addressed  by  the  editor  of  a 
vell-knowQ  I^ondon  ilhistrated  paper  to  his  special  artist :  "  Sydney 
Exhibition.  New  Zealand."  Mea  culpa !  I  can  claim  to  have 
been  no  less  ignornnt  than  my  neighbours.  Por  months  after 
I  hail  grown  familiar  with  the  geography  of  Australia  by  dint  of 
the  experience  of  trarel  in  that  continent,  every  mail  brought  me 
recurrent  shame  and  confusion  of  face,  because  of  an  envelope,  the 
l^;end  on  which,  copied  from  the  address  I  bad  left  behind  me  on 
leaving  home,  ran  thus :  "  Care  of  Argxa  office,  Melbourne,  Souik 
Aurtraiia."  The  genial  scollcr  at  the  notion  of  the  existence  of 
"  Society "  iu  Australia  has  never  been  there ;  supercUiousnen 
cannot  be  the  attitude  of  tlie  Iravelfer  who  baa  enjoyed  the  grace- 
ful cordiality  §>{  Australian  hot:i]iitality,  wbo  has  had  the  houour  of 
iainiliar  acquaintance  with  Australian  ladies  in  their  own  beautiful 
homes,  who  can  reckon  Australian  gcatlemeu  among  the  most 
Taloed  of  his  friends. 
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Tlie  keynote"  of  the  rarioiw  pitches  of  bome  society  ore  well 
defined;  eacli  of  the  inftny  pivots  on  which  it  turns  arc   discernible 
to  any  one  who  takes  moileratc  pains   Kj  iiivcstiKatc  ita  pUeuoinctia. 
There  is  the  social  eddy  of  which  Marlljorougli  House   is  the  ccnlre. 
If  the  institution  known  as  the  "  political  salon  "  is  not  to-day  in  so 
great  force  as  when  as  yet  Camhridge  House  had  not   bccu  couvcrtcd 
into  a  club,  it  still    is  found  in  a    degree  iu  Arlington  Street,  in 
Grosvenor  Place,  nndcr  the  roof  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  beneath 
the  fayade  of  the  Admiralty,  as  well  as,  in   a  modified  sense,  iu  »onie 
of  the  great  country  raausious    with   which  the  shires  are  studded. 
We  have  our  old  nobility  and  our  nonreaux  riche* ;  and   the    social 
phase  wherein  n    griidual   blending   between    these  elements    is    ia 
progress,  with  curious  uudcr-coutrasts  of  reluctance   and  eagemeH. 
^Ve  have    our    "  county    families,"     our  clerical  coteries,  our  legal 
circles'.     Of  t^uch  definite  centres  society  in  the  Australian  coloniea 
is  all  but  wholly  destitute.     True,  each  colony  has  its   governor,  who 
is  the  personal   representative   of  the  sovereign.     But   the    colonial 
governor   is  an  infiuitessimal  factor  in  colonial   society.      Nominally 
be  is  its  official  figure-bead.      IJut  while  his  personal   circle  is  quite 
nirrov  and  casual,  his  ofliciaL  circle  has  a   radius   of  all  but  iodia- 
crimiuatc  scope.     It  may  roughly  be  said  to  include,  or  at  all  events 
to  he   potentially   inclusive  of,  all  the  colonial  world  that   is  oat  of 
jail.      I  know  no  colony  to  the  sciriely  of  whose  capital  iH   governor 
to-day  can  be  regarded  na  imparting  any  Hglit  or  any  shadow  of  its 
tone.     AVhcn  Lord  and  Lady  Dnflt-rin  made  the  taiont  of  Rideaii 
Hall  at  once  gay  and  graceful,  they  were  the   acelaimad  arbiters  of 
Canadian   society ;    but   tliin   innnence  was  a   unique   phenomenon, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goca.      I  have  known  Colonial   Government 
Houses,  the  social  influence  of  which,  in   the   little   area  over  which 
the  ripple  of  that  inllucoce  spread,  was   hurtful   and   dcterioroting, 
because  of  the  elements  of  petty  intrigue  and  sour   narrow  caballing 
wilh    which   it  was    surcharged.       Hut   neither  Ottawa    nor   Cape 
Town  is  in  Australia;  of  wliose  Government  Houses  I  simply  record 
my  impression  that  their  society  inllueucc,  if  not  their  social  ia> 
fluence.  is  of  scarcely  any  significance. 

Politics  again,  in  a  society  sense,  are  as  much  at  a  discount  in 
Au9tralia  as  in  America  itself.  In  that  sense  few  Australian  poli- 
ticians are  held  "  presentable."  The  trade  is  regarded  as  rather  a 
dirty  one.  "  Its  handicraftsmen  may  be  very  decent  kiud  of  people 
in  their  way,"  so  says  society  in  effect,  "  only  their  way  is  not  qoitc 
our  way.  We  have  heard  that  they  arc  not  cnthuiiastically  addicted 
to  the  use  of  soap  and  water;  a  large  proportion  of  them,  as  ire  may 
have  auricular  evidence  when  we  ptca&c.  arc  dubious  as  to  the  use  of 
the  leltcr  A.  Their  wives — well,  wcdon'tcare  to  pursue  this  branch  , 
of  the  subject.     Their  boots — well,  let  us  be  c<]ually  reticent  as  t 
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their  boots.  lu  effect,  we  don't  care,  except  in  the  way  of  busluess, 
of  course,  to  know  those  oratorical  genilemeii,  who  ha%'e  so  glib  a 
turn  for  personalities  that  make  the  parliamentary  reports  ofteu  very 
natty  reading.'*  Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  There  arc  brave 
men  who,  being  gentlemen,  iievertlieless  have  thongUt  it  their  duty 
to  enter  the  arena  of  colonial  politics.  That  arena,  it  must  be  suid, 
is  fairly  wholesome  and  elcau-toned  in  South  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Tusmaiiia ;  and  in  New  South  WalcK  and  Victoria  there  arc 
venerablo  political  pci'sons  still  extant  whose  pulitieal  condnct  has 
never  compromised  their  social  standing.  But^  for  cxauipEc,  in  the 
mcaiherBhip  of  the  Mdlxiurnc  Club  there  arc  not  f\\  persons  wlio 
flii  in  the  Lower  House  of  ihc  Victorian  Parliament;  ami  these  ara 
mernWrs  ccrtaitdy  not  in  virtue  of  their  political  position,  but,  1  had 
almost  said,  in  spite  of  it.  As  fur  Australian  hinhofis,  no  doubt  lliey 
wear  on  occasion  lawn  sleeves  and  purple  aprons,  if  such  be  the 
episcopal  insignia;  hut  they  exercise  little  social  influence  in  virtue 
of  their  ecclesiastical  position.  As  a  dif^nitnry,  the  Australian  bishop 
baa  no  prestige.  His  comparatively  meagre  rcrenuc  comes  out  of  a 
fund  formed  originally  by  subscription;  he  ha«  no  endowments;  he 
i»  "  my  Lonl"  but  by  courtesy.  If  he  choose  to  call  his  house 
"the  Palace"  he  may,  because  it  is  a  free  country:  but  no  halo 
flurroufids  it  or  biiii.  dust  before  leaving  Australia  I  had  some 
pleaaaut  intercuiirse  with  a  bishop.  I  met  liim  casually  in  Bnnrcn,a 
decaying  coast-town  of  Quccusiand.  Assisted  hy  u  grinning  black 
gin,  be  was  carrying  his  trunk  out  of  the  bar  of  a  publie-huuse  in 
which — 1  do  not  mean  in  the  bar — he  had  spent  the  night.  'Itie 
gin's  amusement  was  apparcutly  caused  by  I  lie  episcupal  gaiters. 
When  bia  lordship  and  the  lady  had  toted  the  trunk  on  tu  a  cart,  he 
recnnnerated  the  latter  with  a  threepenny-piece,  and  taking  a  friendly 
farewell  of  the  publican's  wife,  whose  tone  I  thought  rather  patronizing, 
he  walked  down  to  the  jetty  and  took  passage  on  the  steamer  oil  whose 
deck,  as  she  wended  her  wuy  northward,  I  had  much  interesting  con- 
Terse  with  him.  His  diocese  is  about  tlic  size  of  l!ingtand.  lie  makca 
his  progresses  through  it  on  linrschack,  the  nags  being  fouud  hy  the 
scattered  settlers.  .\t  first  they  nsrd,  in  pure  fun,  to  furnish  him 
extensively  with  buckjnmpcrs,  and  lie  in  wait  to  sec  the  catastrophe  : 
but  when  they  found  that  he  sat  a  buckjumper  as  if  the  animal 
■ymWlized  the  arch-fiend  himself,  they  took  him  to  their  hearts.  I 
may  add  that  he  works  harder  than  a  bufth-hnnd,  and  that  he  lives 
on  his  private  iucumcj  refusing  ti>  draw  his  olbcial  stipend  from  the 
Episcopal  Fund. 

Family,  then,  or  money,  surely  these  have  social  weight  in 
Amtralia?  Incidentally,  yes;  hut  not  imperatively.  Good  birth  tells, 
doubtless,  berauae  good  litrth  mav  be  a  primd  facie  voucher  for 
desirable  qualities ;  but  certainly  not  in  instances  where  that  voucher 
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stauilt)  diflcrcOited.  AjaA  this  outcome  is  cruelly  common.  For  so 
ioug  liarc  the  Australian  colonies  beea  used  by  the  mother  countrr 
ftB  a  sore  uf  shoot  for  its  weli-boni  rubbish,  and  regarded  is  regions 
wheneej  because  of  their  rcinoteuess,  there  ore  comfortable  obstacle^ 
to  the  embarrassing  return  of  the  ue'er-do-wcU  scion  of  good  famiW 
who  huH  at  taal  exhausted  the  paticucs  of  his  relatives  at  home ; 
that  good  family  pure  aud  simple  has  become  something  of  a  drug,  < 
nut  iu  fiay  a  bv-ivortl  in  Aui^traiasiau  oommuuities.  I  could  fill  an 
article  with  examples  of  ncll-born  cinigrauts  Trhosc  ineradicable  pro* 
pcnsiiies  or  whose  purposeless  shifClcittiiie^!;  hare  reduced  them  to  the 
most  sordid  of  Australian  avocatiouH.  it  was  but  tlic  other  day  that 
X  shook  bauds  with  a  peer's  sou  who  is  earning  his  "  tucker"  as  » 
station  cook  in  New  Zealand.  A  Chinaman,  aspiring  to  better 
things,  had  vacated  the  billot  in  his  favour.  I'oor  fellow  !  the  rough 
station  hands,  he  tuld  me,  used  to  "  eurae  his  head  off''  because  of 
his  culinary  deticiencies ;  and  when  he  tendered  me  his  hand,  he 
made  a  humble  apology  for  the  greasincss  of  it.  There  is  another 
reason  for  the  feeble  recognitiou  accorded  to  family  pretensions  per  se. 
Geneal<^ies  in  Australia  are  by  no  means  an  uuiTersalty  favourite 
study.  This  is  not  difficult  of  comprehension  in  respect  of  com- 
munities that  arc  comparatively  iiciv,  yet  that  spite  of  their  newness 
have  had  antecedents.  The  social  viot  d'ordre  in  Australia  is,  that 
a  man  is  what  lie  may  make  himself.  Only,  he  must  make  himself, 
not  alone  wealthy,  not  only  powerful — indeed  he  may  not  make 
himself  cither;  but  he  mnst  make  himself  indii*idnally  pleasant  and 
meritorious,  in  a  social  sense,  or  rather,  to  speak  more  categorically, 
in  some  one  or  more  details  of  the  ab^itrsct  social  eligibility. 

The  truth  is  that  society  in  Australia  is  founded  and  maintained 
on  rational  principles.  It  presents  the  curious  yet  intelligible 
paradox  of  being  close  and  yet  oi>en.  That  is,  anybody  may  aspire 
to  it,  anybody  may  cross  its  threshold  experimentally,  bat  only 
people  who  have  socially  mcritorions  attributes  can  remain  in  it  aud 
of  it.  The  ineligible  aspirants  arc  sifted  out  by  an  all  but  imper- 
ceptible yet  an  cffcctnal  process.  You  can  make  a  social  position  of 
a  kind  here  in  England,  personally  devoid  howsoever  of  meritorioiu  ■ 
social  attributes,  by  sheer  diut  of  lavish  expenditure,  aud  by  the 
judicious  procurement  of  intlucutial  sponsors.  You  can  be  dry- 
nursed  here,  if  you  are  willing  to  bleed  freely,  into  at  least  the 
vestibule  of  society,  and  a  sorry  dirt-eating  and  all-round  humi- 
liating process  it  is,  reSectiug  credit  neither  on  the  aspiraut 
nor  or  the  sponsors,  nor  ou  vihat  of  society  may  degrade  itAelf 
by  becoming  n  party  to  the  ignoble  trausactiou.  In  Australia 
laviahnesa  will  help  the  aspiraut  but  poorly.  Sponsors  will  avail  him 
so  far  as  the  dt-dut  is  couccrucd,  only  that  these  must  uot  allow 
themselves  to  forget  the  responsibility  which  they  owe  to  the  societ^^ 
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of  vhicli  they  arc  members.  But  the  d^&ut  made,  spontors  irill  no 
wbic  avail  to  bear  the  neophyte  up  lest  he  strike  his  foot  against  a 
ttonc. 

Socially,  money  vill  do  very  much  in   America ;  judiciously  ex- 
pended  I    thiuk  it   will   do  even  more  in  Euglaud ;  in  the  way  of 
ilteer   purchase  of  social  reco^itiou   it   will  do  curiously   Utile  in 
Australia.     There  iras,  indeed,  a  time  there  wheu,  in  a  social  sense, 
(be  moneyed  man  was  regarded  with  actual  suspicion.     And  for  this 
there  were  some  grounds.     The  originuL  moneyed  man   mi^'ht  have 
kd  unplea-saut   auteccdeuts,  of  which  time  had  not  yet  elfaced  the 
memory.      A'on  o/ei   is  nut  true  of  nummus  in  Australia,  although  it 
ii  Bafc   to   prcflicate  that   with  the  lapse  of  years  »o;i  olebit.      But 
GOV  there  is  a  vast  number  of  moneyed  men  in  Australia,  and  the 
means  whereby  tlicir  wealth  has  come  to  tbcm  are  known  as  reasonably 
Mfoory.     They  have  therefore  ceased  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
1  do  not  think  people  at  home  have  any  idea  how  large  fortunes  are 
in  Auatralia,  and  how  many  of  those  large  fortune*  there  arc.     Once 
is  South  Australia   I  had   occasion  to  speak  of  a  friend  who  bad 
come  from  that  colony  and  taken  up  his  residence  in  London.    I  spoke 
of  him  as  a  very  rich  man.      "  Oh,  no,"  was  the  answer.  "  he  is  very 
well  off,  but  we  don't  reckon  him  a  very  rieb  man."     "  Why,"  said 
1, "  I  understood  him  to  be  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million !"     "  Well, 
I  hope  be   is  a  little  better  thau  that,"  said  my  interlocutor,  "  but 
(till  WD  don't  reckon  him  here  as  very  rich  I"     1  am  not  going  to 
compile  a  roll  of  Australian  millionaires,  because,  for  one  tbieg,  it 
twiM  take   up  too   much  space,      liut  this  1  may  athrm,  that  two- 
tiinls  of  them  arc  not  in  society,  nor  nourish  any  hope  of  ever  being 
admitted  within  that  pale.     If  you  6nd  one  of  them  inside  it,  be  has 
not  croflscd   ilic   palisade  on   the  golden  ladder;  he  entered  by  the 
pXf-  iu  Tirtuc  of  hi8  social  attributes.      If  these  are   unsatisfactory, 
jon  will   find  him  outaidu  among  the  nettles;  or  again,  it  may  be, 
in  sway  in  the   bush,  a  man  content  with  himself,  and  caring  for 
uooc  of  these  things.     For  it  must  be  said  that  in  Australia  there  is 
00  universal  aspiration  after  the  flower  garden  of  society.     But  the 
aoseyed   aspirant  will  not   find    that   his   wcilth  gives  him  social 
pmtige.    There  arc  Australians  now  in  England  who  have  entertained 
Royalty,  and   whose   guest-lists  have  filled  columns  of  the  Morning 
'/'«/,  yet  who,  iu  their  native  laud,  have  never,  with  all  their  efforts, 
got  further  than  the  outlyiui;  friugcs  of  Australiau  society. 

1  imagine  that  the  reason  why,  in  comparison  with  what  obtains 
in  liDgland,  money  can  give  so  trivial  social  preponderance  in  Aus- 
tralia ia  mainly  this,  that  iu  Australia  much  mouey  is  really  of  so 
little  practical  applicabilitj-  for  social  uses.  The  life  of  the  well-off 
people  is  graceful,  pretty,  daintily-ordered,  hospitable  ;  but  it  has  a 
siaplicity  which   incidcutulty    makes   it   comparatively    economical. 
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There  Is  uo  mcauneaa,  there  is  ju«t  the  simple  coosuetitude  of  the  modest 
establishinciit.  I  will  ]iot  say  that  the  rich  AustrAliau  does  not 
know  bow  to  speud  hiK  income ;  1  had  rather  put  it  that  each 
iiiilividuul  wcullhy  Australian,  uot  frotu  parsimony,  hut  from  fear  of 
feeling  himself  a  suuh,  is  reluctant  to  tuke  the  dariiig  iuitiatiro  ia  a 
social  revolution.  It  will  not  he  his  hand  that  will  tire  the  train  for 
an  csplosion,  ahout  the  only  couseqnoiicc  of  wliicli  he  can  definitely 
foresee  is  his  own  diseomrorL,  in  the  diKorgniiization  of  the  pleasant 
modest  menage  that  be  has  not  failed  to  tind  amply  suQicient  unto 
him  and  his. 

For  niy  own  pari  1  recognize  in  this  unwillingness  to  tliaturh   the 
ancient   s^ocial   latidmarks   a  fine  equipoise  of  philosophical  content- 
ment.     How  often,  both  here  and  in  America,  hai'c  we  watched  the 
oW-accustomcd,  far  from  joyless  life  sacriKcod  to  foolish  hankerings 
after  another  life,  the  hollow,  spurious  evanescent  triumph  of  which 
compensates   wretchedly  for  carking   failures,  for  humiliations  that      , 
degrade,  fur  intrigues  that  deteriorate ;  a  life  that  exchanges  scrcnitj^H 
for  fcverishncss,  self-respect  for  syco])hanoy,  evcrj'thirig  that  is  Irue^n 
and  good  and  honourable  for  so  much  that  is  false  and  mean  and 
pitiful !     The  Australia  of  to-day  ia  not  Arcady,  but  it  is  yet  more 
remote   from  being  Babylon.     The  drift  in  the  latter  direction,  I 
suppose,  is  inevitable  sooner  or  later.     I  recogniie  the  impulses  that^ 
will   set   it   forwanl   iu  this   ill-omened  course ;   but  at  least  it  u  ^^| 
refreshing  cxperietice  to  have  known  it  ere  the  bad  tide  has  pcr-^ 
ceptibiy  Ijcguu  to  make. 

I  remember  once  heeriiig  an  Englii^li  duke  with  an  income  of  ' 
some  £200,000  a  year,  conipUin  quaintly  tliut  aftir  having  met  all  \ 
the  demands  which  his  position  claimed  of  him  he  bad  not  £500  a 
year,  "all  to  himself."  In  other  words,  he  was  simply  forced  by 
eircumstanees  to  live  up  to  his  income.  When  in  Anstrnlia  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  make  the  acijnaintancc  of  •  a  resident  gentleman 
possessing  an  equal  income  with  that  which  pertained  to — I  will  not 
say  was  rnjoyerl  by,  the  Knglish  duke.  I  bad  the  opjjortunitv  of 
ascertaining  the  annual  rxiicnriiture  of  this  wealthy  Australian. 
It  amounted — I  take  an  average  year — ^to  just  £35,000.  Of 
this  sum,  £20,000  had  hrcn  expended  in  charity,  subscriptions,  and 
public  coiitribulinns,  which  were  not,  as  is  the  Duke's  cxpemliture  in 
similar  ways,  virtually  compulsory,  but  the  greater  proiwrtion  of 
which  was  iu  tlie  fullest  sense  voluntary.  His  personal,  family  and 
domestic  expenses  were  covered  by  the  remaining  .t'lu.OOO.  He  had 
a  considerable  family,  and  two  sons  were  being  educated  in  England. 
He  maintained  an  adequate  honpitslity  in  a  fine  country  mansion 
not  far  from  Jlelbourne,  and  had,  I  think,  two  indoor  men-scrrauts. 
He  bred  racing  stock,  hut  had  no  borsL-s  in  the  trainer's  hands.  He 
had  au  ample   stud  of  carriage-horses,   hacks^   and    ladies'  hones ; 
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r&rriagcs,  coachmen  and  grooms  in  aufficicncy.  I  do  not  remember 
that  lie  had  any  hobbies,  uuless  tho  maintenance  of  a  tenantry  on 
mo  estate  which  wuuhl  have  piiitl  him  better  as  a  sheep  rtiu  may  be 
called  a  huljbr  ;  and  even  if  it  were  one,  it  only  lessened  his  income, 
did  Dot  increase  bis  expenditure.  He  was  uuiversally  respected,  his 
hospitality  was  rc{,'nrded  as  profuse,  aud  it  was  matter  of  common 
repute  that  Ids  liring  expenditure  was  the  largest  in  the  colony;  yet, 
taking  the  calculation  at  7^  per  cent.,  he  was  living  on  tbe  interest 
of  his  income.  And  I  think  if  he  had  dared  to  spend  much  more 
freely,  he  would  not  have  been  held  in  so  high  general  esteem.  He 
told  me  in  effect  that  he  bad  neither  the  courage  uor  the  inclination 
to  be  more  lavish.  To  have  been  so  would  have  been  distasteful  to 
himself  and  iuridiuus  toward  others. 

In  a  scarehiug  retrospect  of  my  Australian  experiences  I  can 
remember  very  few  private  houses  where  the  menage  c.\peuBea  gave 
eTidence  of  exceeding  £5,000  a  year.  Of  cuurac  1  exclude  expcndi- 
tare  in  the  gratification  of  special  tastes.  I  do  not  reckon  in  the 
menage  a  passion  fur  rare  wines  at  any  co'ai,  a  taste  for  bric-a-brac 
or  for  pictures,  a  mania  for  gambling,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
mcing  stable.  But  I  include  in  my  estimate  all  things  legitimately 
aod  normally  domestic — hospitality  of  the  usual  Australian  free- 
luiidedncss,  equipages,  educntion  and  dress.  I  would  exempt,  of  course, 
purchases  of  jewellery  and  such  unwonted  expenditure  as  the  cost 
of  a  great  ball  given  to  all  the  social  world  on  the  ilt'biii  of  a  daughter. 
Tlierc  are  many  ways  in  which  the  Australian,  like  the  rest  of  ub, 
can  skittle  down  his  money.  He  may  take  poor  Sir  William  Don's 
plan,  and  use  1:10  notes  instead  of  the  ham  iu  xandwiehcs.  He  cati 
get  rid  of  it  more  surely  still  by  taking  shares  in  gold  mines.  He 
can  pile  his  year's  income  on  the  wrong  horse  in  the  Melbourne 
Cup.  He  can  lose  .£10,000  in  a  night  at  cards  in  the  little  room 
not  far  from  the  mdbourue  Treasury*  Office,  lie  can  buy  an  over- 
atockcfl  sheep  station  just  before  a  year  of  drought.  He  can  attest 
with  bis  purse  his  belief  iu  a  bogus  Lord.  But  if  he  would  preserve 
the  decorum  of  the  coaycwlioniil  Juste  milieu,  he  cannot  cosily  spend 
much  more  than  .-£t),000  or  £7,000  a  year  on  Lis  pure  domesticities. 

Iliere  is  one  exception,  perhaps,  to  this  domestic  thrift  of  the 
Anttralians,  They  crave  fur  line  houses,  and  do  not  uouut  the  cost 
Co  get  housed  to  their  mind.  Nor  Is  it  handsomeness  aud  roomt- 
■eas  merely  in  tho  structure  that  they  desiderate  ;  they  will  have 
•Ibcnr-room  about  it  as  well,  even  when  they  have  to  buy  the  land 
at  a  crazy  ligarc  by  the  foot  Thus  it  is  that  tho  suburbs  of  the 
capitals  stretch  away  for  miles  outtide  the  focuH  of  streets,  and  that 
there  are  separate  outlying  municipalities  in  which  there  are  not 
perhaps  two  dozen  houses  that  do  not  stand  inside  their  own  pretty 
verdant  and   floral  grounds.     There  is  no  expanse  of  water  in  tho 
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TTorld  vhose  shores  arc  sttiddcd  with  so  many  picturesque  and 
picturesquely  situatcil  nianstouR  as  aro  the  bcautifiil  broken  edgca  of 
Sydney  Harbour.  And  tlie  Australian  makes  a  ijoint  of  owning  his 
house;  so  that  he  pays  no  rent,  and  tbatj  therefore,  is  not  an  item  in 
the  expenditure  1  have  allotted  to  him.  Nor  does  it  include  the 
wages  of  indoor  men-servants,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Australian  does  not  employ  indoor  men-servants.  There  may  be 
three  or  four  private  honses  in  Victoria  where  "  a  man  i«  kept ;"  there 
is  but  one  such  liousc  in  all  South  Australia.  I  do  not  believe  there 
are  more  houses  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  Victoria,  if  so  many; 
there  ia  not  an  indoor  mau-servant  in  Queensland  outside  Govern- 
ment House,  if  we  except  the  Kanaka  boya  whom  the  sugar  planters 
import  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  make  house-servants  of  them 
in  the  face  of  the  Act  of  Parltamcut.  Now  this  is  not,  aa  some 
Autraliaua  will  tell  you,  that  indoor  servants  are  not  to  be  had. 
Mmey  will  procure  men-senauts  as  it  vill  other  Iu\uries,  and  the 
colonial  governors,  who  are  not  reckless  spendthrifts,  can  always 
supply  themselves.  The  truth  is  that  the  Australian  does  not  like 
men-Bcrvants.  Having  himself  a  full  consciousness  of  manhood,  it 
gives  him  discomfort  to  he  domestically  waited  on  hy  one  who  in  the 
act  seems  to  him  to  he  reaigniug  something  of  his  manhood.  It  ia 
because  oC  this  spirit,  as  I  imagine,  that  no  Australian  gentleman  to 
my  knowledge  has  descended  to  the  use  of  a  valet 

But  pretty  houses  arc  expensive  luxuries  in  the  Australian  capitals, 
because  of  the  high  price  of  land  and  the  cost  of  labour  and  of 
building  materials.  From  this  cause  and  others,  if  there  are  no  high 
pinnacles  in  colonial  social  expenditure,  it  must  be  said  that  tlic  mean 
of  that  expenditure  is  rather  a  tax  on  the  resources  of  the  weaker 
brethren — of  people,  for  instance,  with  fixed  aalarics.  It  used  to  1)e 
aaid  of  menaget  in  Chowringhec,  the  Anfjlo-Indian  quarter  of  Calcutta, 
that  there  was  hut  one  scale  of  expenrlitnrc,  and  that  at  the  rate  of 
i!3,000  a  year.  It  resulted  that  the  people  whose  incomes  did  not 
reach  this  6gUTe  had  to  run  into  debt,  the  liquidation  of  which 
absorbed  their  surplus  for  years  after  their  incomes  exceeded  it.  There 
is  more  elasticity  in  the  Australian  scale,  and  the  social  rcquirenfeuts 
arc  far  less  exacting.  Yet  to  live  in  an  Australian  capital  abreast  of 
their  fellows,  to  maintain  a  position  that  shall  bring  home  the  force 
of  no  mortifying  contracts,  is  a  feat  not  to  be  undertaken  by  a  family 
of  narrow  income.  For  the  jioor  gentleman  with  incurahranccR,  for 
the  hali'.pay  married  otficcr  with  lillle  private  fortune,  for  the  family 
bent  on  retrenchment,  I  really  know  no  region  of  the  Australian 
colonics  having  any  Hocial  potentiality  tliat  is  to  he  recommended. 
It  ia  all  very  well  for  the  single  man,  on  whom  no  reciprocity  ia 
incumbent.  A  young  friend  of  mine  in  Mclhonrnc,  who,  as  a  single 
man,  had  been  wont  to  have  a  very  joyous  time  on  a  precarious  X1,000 
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a  IF'^ar,  perpetrated  matrimouy  just  licforc  I  left  on  an  assared  j£l,500 
a  year.  But  he  I'calizcd  with  sumcthing  like  awr  how  warily  the 
altered  household  would  have  to  be  (guided.  Now  I  need  not  point  out 
bow  fair  a  competence  is  £I,r)00  a  year  anywhere  at  Iiouie,  except  in 
the  metropolis,  and  how  far  it  will  go  cren  thcrej  when  judiciously 
dealt  with. 

A  weakncsB  of  the  Australian  oliuractcr  is  the  hunger  after  titles 
and  decorations.  Toward  the  close  of  the  Servian  war,  so  cheap  did 
the  Huseian  officers  hold  the  Sernau  decoration  of  the  "Takovo 
Cross,"  that  they  used  to  tie  the  bauhic  round  tlicii-  dogs'  necks,  and 
lave  the  animals  trot  behiud  them  thus  adorned.  Tlic  "  C.M.G." 
eems  lo  me  about  as  cheap  a  piece  of  trumpery  as  the  Russian 
■officers  rcganlcd  the  *'  Takovo  Cross."  But  the  Australian,  though 
while  be  is  witliouC  it  he  aSects  to  suecr  at  Che  "  C.M.G.,"  and  links 
the  initials  to  a  derc^atory  legend,  grasps  it  and  wears  it  when  the 
Colonial  Oflice  throws  it  to  him.  He  would  iutriguo  for  it  yet  more 
•«agcrly  than  he  docs,  if  only  his  wife  could  be  a  "  C.M.ti."  as  well 

himself.  But  aa  in  Heaven  there  are  many  mansions,  au  there 
>re  successive  grades  in  the  titular  Ktysium  ol'  tbu  Australian. 
The  "C.M.G-."  ia  recognized  as  hut  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder.  Its 
utojjian  npex  is  a  baronetcy,  but  that  distinction  is  very  rare  of 
attaiouieut.  A  knighthood  or  the  K.OI.G,  is,  however,  within 
Tcaeh.  The  latter  ia  the  reward  of  the  politician  who  has  held  office 
«afficicntly  long  to  have  matured  by  courtesy  into  a  statesman.  For 
the  knighthood  there  it  an  understood  tariff.  It  comes  as  the  result 
•of  a  gift  of  .i;:.'0,000 — a  larger  snm  will  make  the  thing  a  greater 
ecrtaiuty. — for  the  Ijehoof  of  some  meritorioiu  public  object.  The 
surest  mark  for  such  a  donation  is  the  Colonial  University  ;  a  shot 
•of  equal  charge  at  a  working  man's  college  or  a  picture  gallery  has 
been  known  to  miss  fire.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  those  much- 
coveted  disliuclious  carry  with  them  little  iutrinsic  weight.  Sir  This 
vadi  Lady  That  may  be  in  society,  but  not  because  of  the  handle  to 
their  names ;  if  they  are  uot  within  the  pale  ou  their  merits  no  title 
will  open  the  wicket,  auy  more  than  money  will. 

Social  Austraha  has  been  reproached  for  its  lavish  love  for  a  real 
live  lord.  The  admi»siou  must  be  made  thut  it  does  nourish  this 
sentiment.  At  tint  sight  the  predilection  looks  like  sheer  snobbery, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  It  has  in  it  a  taint  of  this 
atrocity.  But  it  is  far  from  being  all  suobherj',  as  1  venture  to 
ihink.  The  Australiaus  have  a  tender  affection  for  the  "old  couutry," 
Hiey  glory  in  the  hoar  age  of  Britain,  its  solidity — perhaps  even  Us 
.tftolidity — Ibo  lixed  order  of  things  that  obtains  in  the  couutry  of 
-^iteir  origin.  The  peerage  they  abstractly  worship  as  a  shining 
emplar  of  all  those  time-eucnuted  institutions.   \Vhcti  a  lord  comes 

ong  them  they  take  delight  in  him  as  a  symbol,  just  as  when  they 
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romc  to  England  tlicy  make  haste  to  visit  the  Tower  and  Wcstmin- 
ntcr  Abbey.  He  may  lie  ycatcrday'n  TOiishroom,  but  they  set  him 
down  as  titularly  an  5vai  m-^piiy,  the  head  of  an  hiBtoric  house, 
come  of  a  race  that  is  among  tite  pillars  of  the  old  State.  In  tfaift 
there  is,  ratlter  than  snohbcrv,  a  simplicity  in  which  I  recognize  some- 
thing touching,  lint  it  must  he  frankly  said  that  this  feeling,  whick 
is  not  all  ignoble,  too  often  degenerates  into  another,  vhicb  is  ignoble 
without  redeeming  feature.  Tims,  the  victims  to  it  render  them- 
selves liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  epurious  lords.  They  have  been 
known  to  invent  a  lord,  in  the  teeth  of  the  poor  creature's  feeble 
remonstrances;  with  the  natural  result  that  they  have  aullcred  for 
the  over-zeal  of  their  ingenuity.  All  that  1  have  to  say  in  mitiga- 
tion is  simply  tUid,  that  everywhere  ncv  commuuitics  bavc  tbeir 
fantasticalities. 

The  well-accredited  visitor  to  Australia  may  lay  his  account  with 
having  what  the  Americana  call  "  a  lox-cly  time."  His  hosts — and 
all  the  colonies  ivill  he  his  hosts — will  strain  every  nerve  to  make  him 
enjoy  himself.  AuKtralian  hos|»itality  is  pnn'erbial  the  world  over, 
and  it  bnti  iu  it  a  cordial  frcjiliiicsH  that  imparts  to  it  a  special 
charm.  If  he  be  a  true  man,  he  wilt  leave  no  colony  without 
realizing  that  he  is  leaving  behind  him  in  it  many  warm  and 
genuine  friends.  He  need  not  be  a  very  susceptible  perdon  to  find 
that,  with  the  friendships  lie  Las  left,  he  may  have  left  his 
heart  as  well.  Australian  ladies  have  a  characteristic  bright  airy 
piquancy.  They  sparkle  as  perhaps  not  even  the  American  lady 
sparkles.  Their  "  manner" — one  finds  one  asking  oiieseU'  bcwiUleredly 
how  or  wheoce  they  get  it — for  you  will  find  it  in  the  damsel  of  a. 
remote  bush  township  as  graceful,  frank,  dcbonnaire  and  winsome^  as 
in  llic  Slelbourne  girl  whu  may  have  ^pL■llt  half  a  dozea  years  in 
IDuropcau  residence  uud  travel.  One  oftlju  fmest  ladies  I  have  ever 
met,  iu  every  shade  of  inflection  of  tliut  term,  was  never  outside  the 
colony  of  Victoria  in  her  life,  eiccejit  for  a  t-liurl  visit  to  New  Zealand. 
Australian  ladies  read.  I  fancy  (ionlou  ami  Gotch  could  supply  some 
startling  statistics  iu  regard  to  the  number  of  high-cla»s  review* 
and  jjcriodicals  they  export  to  the  Antipodes.  1  am  happy  to  say 
that  1  never  met  a  blue-stuckiug  iu  Austnilia;  but  1  have  had  the 
honour  of  converse  witli  many  Australian  women  of  high  culture 
and  deep  thought  on  subject.^,  superficial  tliought  on  which  is  as  the 
crackling  of  thonis  under  a  pot.  Hut  you  do  not  find  yourself 
oiiprtsscd  by  untimeous  volunteered  franknesses  of  this  sort ;  you 
liave  to  seek  that  you  may  find.  To  sum  up  with  a  curtness 
and  rough  generalization  for  which  apology  is  due— Australian 
ladies  are  fairly  accomplished  ;  in  modern  languages  they  arc  some* 
what  weak  ;  in  music  very  good,  occasionally  exceptionally  so.  They 
all   sing,  and  many   siug  well.     The  most   exquisite  flower-painter 
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I  know  lives  uudcr  the  Southern  Cross,  ami  lier  pift  is  real 
gcnias.  Victoria  c&u  boast  of  an  amateur  actnns  ia  vhom  also  [ 
TBDtaretl  to  recognize  ftomcthing  of  the  sncrtd  fire.  In.  pliysiqnc, 
Cliey  arc  taller,  aliglitcr,  more  Htbe,  shapelier,  tlian  their  cogencrs 
at  home  ;  their  colour,  save  in  Tasmauia,  i«  srldom  brilliant.  The 
ciprcsHion  is  full  of  vivacity;  tlic  eyes  nearly  always  good,  and  the 
head  and  feet  fchapcly,  nltliough  not,  as  arc  those  of  American  ladies, 
excvjgtionally  small.     They  dance  divinely. 

x'^oatraliau  gentlemen  are  manly  cordial  fellows;  more  pronounced 
and  less  reserved  than  are  our  people  at  home.  Tlie  tone  is  a  trifle 
more  brusque,  bm  it  has  the  genuine  ring  iu  it.  I  think,  jwr- 
haps,  that  tbey  have  even  more  prejudices  than  we  have — 1  do  not 
mean  personal  prejudices;  and  they  are  cerUiiily  frccr-Bpokcn  in  the 
enuDciatiou  of  them.  They  arc  wholly  without  one  uttriljutc  that  is 
a  discredit  to  to  many  Knglishmcn — the  afleetatiou  of  being  Idlers 
because  of  an  absence  of  necessity  for  being  workers.  "  Have  you 
a  leisure  class?"  asked  an  Knglishmau  of  au  American,  "  What  ia 
that,  anyhow?"  interrogated  the  citizen  of  the  Union.  "A  class  who 
can  aiTord  to  have  no  avocation,"  explained  the  Ilriton.  "  Why, 
certainly,"  reapoudcd  ihc  American  with  alacrity,  *'we  call  ihem 
tramps.'  It  is  much  the  same  in  Australia.  The  only  people  who 
let  iliemselrea    afford   in   have  no  spcciRe   object   in   life  are    the 

I"  suodoiTucrs,"  as  they  arc  colonially  called  ;  the  loafers  who  saunter 
from  station  to  station  in  (he  Interior,  secure  of  a  nightly  ration  and 
u  hunk.  Bar  ttic  "sundowner,"  every  AuKtrallan  man  has  hia 
avocation,  and  would  think  shame  of  himself  to  ape  a  sorry  pride  of 
not  being  industrious  iu  it.  He  works  like  a  man,  and  he  plays  tike 
a  mao — sometimes  Uke  a  boy.  He  i»  more  speculative  than  is  the 
trasinc^is  man  nho  ia  his  home  correlative ;  and  he  therefore  may 
experience  greater  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  But  lie  has  an  elasticity 
and  a  versatility  that  are  more  American  than  Kijgll*U ;  and  so 
copious  are  the  opportunities  of  Australia,  that  if  fortune  frowns 
to-day  abe  may  smile  to-morrow  from  car  to  car.  Ia  all  Australian 
life  Ibcre  remains  still  a  large  out-of-duur  element  comprising  occa- 
sioual  hard  exercise,  the  recoil  from  which  has  a  tcndcuey  to  make 
ueu  hurly,  if  not  i>urtly.  Theirs  is  a  ruddier,  sturdier  manhood, 
than,  is  onrs,  even  in  the  towns.  In  culture,  in  relinemcnt,  in 
manner,  the  Australian  women  are  the  8U[>erbr8  for  the  most  part 
of  the  Aostralian  men  ;  hut  I  think  this  is  so  in  all  commuuilies  of 
vbirh  the  civilization  has  not  attained  tu  an  exceptional  degree  of 
finiibcd  organization^_„.X'  j 

Australian  KoeiaTlife  is  simpler  all  round  ttian  is  the  same  Itfb 
with  us.  l-:arly  rising  is  almost  universal;  and  that  pronounces 
against  habitual  late  hours.  Iu  Australia  there  is  nowhere  any 
such  institution   a»  "  Afternoon  Park,"   far  less  "  Morning   Park." 
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NovUere  is  tbcre  aay  out-of<door  society  resort  like  "  the  Row.' 
princ'Ij].-U   street  in  each   town  is  aH'ected  as    a  promeoade   hy  the 
irDOieii    of    a    secondary    social     position — a   ceremonial   vhich  is 
currenU)^  styled  "  doio^  the  block ;"  but    ladies  are  not   addicted  to 
"  doiug  the  block."     Afternoon  receptions  are  iu&equent,  and  the 
men  cannot  find  time  for  much  afternoon  calUng.    Ladies,  however,  ^ 
have  their  "  days/'  and  afternoon-tea  is  as  much  an  institution  i3ii| 
Australia    as  at   home.       Lawn-tennis    is  perhaps  even    more  so. 
Tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  dinner-giving,  and   in  the  season,  which  in 
Australia  begins  with  the  winter,  culminates  about   the   MeU>ourne 
Cup  epoch  in    the  end    of  October,  and  wanes  oa   the  hot  weather 
approaches  in  late  November,  there  is  mneh  dancing,      Many  of  the 
big'  snburbau  houoeit  have  regular  liall-rooma ;  and  it  is  a  eomniou 
practice  amonp  ladies  who  have  not,  and  who  do  not   rare   to  dis- 
organize their  own  drawin|;-roomH,  to  give  their  ball  at  public  rooms 
hired  for  the  uccaaion.       Even  in  the  height  of  the  scaaoa    there  is 
no  "  going  on"  from  one  house  to  another  as   with  us.     It  is  noifl 
often  tliat  there  arc  two  fan{ioiu  on  the  same  night  in  the  same  set  ;^ 
such  clashing,  which    in   a  society  comparatively  small    would  hurt 
both,  ia  avoided  by  arrangement.      When  Australian  peojile  go  to  a 
ball,  they  go  with  the  intention  of  remaining  at  it  till  it  is  time  to 
go  home.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  theatre-going  :  although  "  theatre 
parties,"  which  arc  so  pleasant  a  phase  of  American   social  life,  are 
only  as  yet  in  the  first  stage  of  inception.     A::d  there   is    a    ^rcitH 
deal  of  marrying.     The  .-Vustralian  marries  young — much    younger^ 
than  the  Englishman  who  is  wise.     'Hus  is  partly  because  the  tbrmer 
finds  himself  in  a  position  to  do  so  earlier  than  doe*  the  latter.  And 
again,  the  conventionalities  in  .'Vustralia  do  not  define  what  one  may 
style  the  marrying  platform  with  so  stern  rigour  as  do  those  which 
exercise  sway  at  home. 

The  decorum  of  social  life  in  Australia  i«  marked  and  beautiful..^ 
There  are  very  few  domestic  scandals;  and  still  fewer  ej:jtosft^-s 
Domesticity  is  a  virtue  of  which  neither  men  uor  women  arp-^. 
axhamed.  Society  savours  wholesomely  and  sweetly.  One  jind^s. 
in  Australia  no  ladies  having  a  reputation  for  risyues  utterances,  nc^ 
elaborately  fictitious  int/enties ;  no  meu  who  have  a  celebrity  fbr^ 
their  dexterity  in  eguivo(/ue!<  and  for  the  nasty  snbtilty  of  tbei-K: 
doubie*  entendrva.  There  may  be  those  who  will  aver  that  the  dt 
wholesome  llavour  of  Australian  social  Ufu  is  but  superficial, 
have  beard  men  adventure  such  insinuations,  and  have  had  tar  ow — 
opinion  concerning  them.  Personally  I  am  not  one  who  cares  tl 
plumb  the  depths  in  aneh  matters,  if  there  be  any  depths;  hut  (lit- 
is obvious  to  all,  that  the  tone  of  conventional  decency  is  rigidl 
accentuated,  and  eren  if  this  were  all,  it  is  surely  something.  Bv~^ 
ns  an  honest  witness,  and  as  a  man  who  holds  dear  many  who  }Sr^^M 
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iritlnn.  the  seas  that  wash    Austrnltan  shores,   I  record  iny  deepest 
conviction  that  this  is  not  all.     I  imagine   one  may  answer  for  the 
,  female  element  being  aa  pure  as   it   is   sweet  and  gracious.     A  maa 
^*ho  has  lived  for  some  years  in  the  world  acquires,  I  think,  the  in- 
tuition'to  discern  good  vomenj  and  to  detect,  or  at  all  events  to  suspect, 
the  others,  if  there  should  ho  any.     As  for  the  gentlemen,  for  aught 
I  know  some  of  them  may  have  private  affairs  of  a  loose  description, 
but  if  so  they  must  keep  those  strictly  priyatc  if  they  care  to  remain 
:  vithin  the  social  pale.     2^o  man  In  Australia  who  wuuld  keep  his  place 
.in  society  could  daro  fltjut  social  public  opinion  by  flaunting  a  Lais  iu 
the  face  of  day,  on  the  box  uf  his  mail  phaetou,  or  on  the  lower  cushion 
I  of  his  dogcart ;  nor  be  seen  at  the  theatre  iu  the  box  of  such  an  one. 
That  drawing-rooms  should  be  feverish  with  the  st<n*y  of  the  elopement 
of  a  man's  mistress  with  that  man's  friend ;  that  ladies  should  he  con- 
Tcr<ant  with  the  ill-flavoured  details,  and  profess  their  sympathy  with 
the  poor  bereaved  one,  are  casual  traits  of  a  social  condition,  of  the 
existence  of  which  anywhere  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to 
couviocc   those   poor    primitive,    untiitured    outsiders    away    in    the 
Antipodes.     You  have,  of  couree,  a  natural  pity  for  their  simplicity  of 
ianoccnce  ;  you  ■mile,  no  doubt,  at  a  community  still  in  these  latter 
diya  susceptible  to  the  obsolete  emotion  of  incredulity  about  anything 
Wl ;  and  yet  somehow  there  may  pierce  faintly  through  the  thick  atmo- 
sphere of  your  cynicism,  a  feeble  sunbeam  of  surprised  respect  for  a 
commnnity  vhich  cannot  bring  itself  to  believe  that  such  things  arc! 

Akcrioald  TonnEs. 


CONTEMPORARY  LIFE   AND   THOUGHT 

IN   FRANCE. 


Paris,  8tA  SepUmler,  1663. 

FATK  wcms  determined  to  remove,  one  by  one,  all  tliose  who,  h_r 
th<:ir  position  or  tlicir  pLM-fiuiiul  qiioJilies,  mi»lit  have  been  called 
to  infiueuaf  tlic  poliliral  destinies  of  France.  It  is  now  several  years 
since  tlie  tlcatli  of  the  Prince  Impcriiil  struck,  a  fatal  blow  at 
liuuapurtifiii ;  it  it>  ci^lit  inontliH  Kiiiec  Hie  dcuth  uf  Gambctta  brukt; 
up  the  lle|ml)]ican  group  which  seemed  likely  to  preponderate  ibr  the 
present  ill  the  direction  yC  Fruncli  policy;  and  now  the  death  of  the 
Count  (if  Chainliord,  after  wci-ks  of  dying,  must  profoundly  modify  the 
position  of  the  two  Roynlist  parties,  Legitimists  and  Orleauiats. 

All  political  parties  are  agreed  in  doing  reverence  to  the  last  of  the 
French  Bourbons ;  all  thejonrnals,  witli  one  accord,  pay  honiajjc  to 
the  character  of  the  Count  of  Chanibord.  But  this  unanimity,  while 
it  is  a  striking  testimouy  to  the  virtues  uf  Henri  Cinq,  is  at  the  same 
time  a  dccnon»trntion  of  the  weakness  of  his  party  and  of  the  principle 
he  represented,  for  political  opponents  arc'not  apt  to  be  so  g;L>ncrau« 
to  a  foe  they  have  really  dreaded.  The  Count  of  Cham  bo  rd  waa,  ia 
fact,  less  the  representative  of  the  Monarchy  than  the  symbol  of  the 
death  of  the  Monarchy.  lie  was  tlic  gho»t  of  a  great  tiling  parsed 
away  ;  the  feeble  cehu  uf  the  idra»  of  an  earlier  age.  Jfc  could  neither 
understand  his  own  time  nor  be  understood  by  it.  He  stood  so  far 
apart  from  all  living  and  present  reality  that  be  regarded  himself,  and 
was  regarded  by  others,  Ices  as  the  successor  of  Luuis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  than  as  the  li('ir  of  St.  Ltmis,  He  was  less  a  Bourbon 
than  a  Capet.  He  wns  a  living  anucliroiiisni.  He  bad  all  sorts  of 
virtues:  his  private  life  wiis  irrrpronehahle ;  he  had  dignity  of  speech 
and  beariiijr,  kindness  and  aflahility,  patience  iu  adversity,  and  an  uu- 
siverviii^r  faith  in  the  justice  of  his  cause;  but  he  failed  to  unite  with 
tlie  virtues  of  a  saint  the  qualities  tliat  mi^ht  have  made  him  a  king. 
His  mind  was  wanting  iu  breadth  and  suppleness;  he  had  no  acquain- 
tauee  with  practical  tilings,  uu  cucrgy  iu  action.  Brought  up  and 
living  all  Iuh  life  in  exile,  he  liud  becomcj  so  lo  speak,  an  ahatractioR; 
he  was  the  vinible  form  of  a  dead  principle — Legitimacy.  Absolute  a*, 
a  do^a,  abstract  as  a  formula,  this  melancholy  guardian  of  an  empty 
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ark  had  an  indisputable  grandeur.  Iramnculato  and  incorniptiljlc,  he 
■  ennobled  and  [mrificd  for  posterity  tlic  end  of  a  royal  race,  wliose  Ljlory 
hod  been  tarnisbed  hy  tbe  criuiitial  errors  of  a  Louis  XIV.  and  ihc 
ba^cneiss  of  a  Louis  XV.  Tbe  white  page  he  baa  added  to  tbeir  hi^torr 
has  tbe  ptirity  of  ccniiue,  tbe  monotonous  and  mclancboly  ]u>(lrc  of 
muonlight  On  tombs.  This  tnily  rornl  grestnc»»,  and  the  retirement 
in  which  he  lived,  redeemed  wiiat  might  have  been  a  little  riJieulon* 
in  the  comedy  of  etiquette  wbicb  was  played  in  tbe  Court  at  Fixihsdorf. 
He  performed  wiih  ['crfcct  Reriousuess  hia  part  as  future  king;  hi; 
carried  on  a  very  active  personal  correspondence  with  his  a^nts  in  all 
the  departmental ;  he  kept  abreast  of  all  ]x>litical  occnrrcuces;  be  harl 
even  elaborated  a  scheme  of  government,  chimerical  enoujjb.  no  doubt, 
but  not  wilbout  marks  of  originality  and  ability.  He  bad  a  concep- 
tion of  his  own  ofaMonarchy  absolute  in  principle,  and  havjuj;  tbe 
'sole  initiative  both  in  ]egi^lutiDQ  and  in  administration,  but  coutrolk'd 
by  a  Parliament  which  sbould  have  the  exclusivo  power  of  voting  tbe 
budget.  This  Parliament  was  to  he  eompoaed  of  a  Lower  Chamber 
elected  on  a  very  democratic  basis,  and  of  an  Upper  Chamber  nomi- 
nated by  the  king  out  of  certain  prescrihotl  categories  of  eligible?.  To 
Henri  Cinq  the  Monarchy  was  essentially  a  tutelary  and  paternal 
|}ower,  wbusc  social  (I  was  almost  going  to  say,  whose  socialistic) 
function  most  largely  consist  in  Ruceouring  tbe  poorer  classes,  and  in 
trying  to  bring  about  a  better  di.">triljiition  of  property  and  a  justcr 
rcmnueratiou  of  labour  by  reorganizing  the  workmen's  corporations, 
and  endeavouring  to  recreate  the  social  hierarchy  destroyed  by  the 
K«volutioji.  Tbe  Catholic  Church  would  naturally  have  been  the 
corner-stone  of  tlie  new  constitution  ;  and  yet  ihc  Count  of  Chumbord 
never  dreamed  of  lowering  his  royal  rights  and  rlignlty  either  before 
ihc  clergy  or  before  the  I'ope.  In  this  also,  as  in  all  else,  be  was  the 
faithful  bcirof  St.  Louis. 

Y'et,  worthy  of  sympathy  as  he  was  in  himself,  and  interesting  as  are, 
in  some  respects,  his  ideas  of  governmeut,  be  was  coiidcinncd  Ut  impo- 
tence and  obscurity  ;  first,  because  he  represented  above  all  Ibinfra  the 
negntion  of  the   licvolutioii— the  negation  symbolized    by  the  white 
tlag ;  and,  secuiidly,  because  he  bad   for  bis  necessary  ally  and  maiu 
support,  Ultramontane  clericalism.     Uightly   or  wrongly,   the    mass 
of  the  French  nation  has  made  itself  a  fetich  of  the  tricolour  flag-, 
which  it  regards  as   the   emblem  of  the   principles   of  liberty   and 
equality  proelaimcd  by    the   Revolution  of  J7>S>;  and  men  of  intel- 
ligence, who  might  have  been  disposed  to  rally  to  tbe  monarchical 
system,  will  never  bring  themselves  to  submit  to  a  clericul  doniiuation 
which   would  suppress  all  liberty  of   thought.     Now  tbe  Coinit  of 
Cbambord  remained  inflcvible  to  the  last  on  the  question  of  the  flag  ; 
he  draped  himself  in  that  white  Hag  which  has  been  but  a  winding- 
aheet  for  himself  and  his  dynasty,  and  surrounded  himself  with  alt  the 
narrowest   and   most  fanatical  of  the  lUtramontoue  party.     On    bis 
dcath-bcd  he  had  recourse  by  torus  to  the  capsules  ot  M.  I'aul   IJert 
o.Tid  the  water  of  Lourdcs,  to  M,  Vulpian  and  the  thaumaturge  Dom 
X3osco.     His  wife,  devoted   but   uniutelligent,  and   ever  at  his  side, 
ar^tprcscnted  piety  in  its  harshest  form  ;  amongst  hts  habitual  advisers 
a&.'n.d  attendants  there  was  not  one  whose  mind  was  capable  of  compre- 
!:&  «udiog  modern  science  and  the  modern  State.    And  yet  this  Legitimist 
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party,  coraposcd  of  mm  so  mediocre  or  so  fanatical,  is  the  only  one 
whieli  cau  e^ervc  us  the  basis  of  a  monarchical  movement ;  because 
it  nlonc  bcliovcA  in  Monarchy  ns  a  principle  and  nut  as  an  cxpedietit, 
and  becnust;  it  is  honest,  resolute,  and  disintcreslcfl. 

!Nuw,  bv  a  Btiigular  iruiiy,  tin;  heir  of  the  (Jouut  of  Chambord  is  the 
Count  of  Paridj  the  grandson  of  Ijonis  Philipjic,  who  in  183U  de- 
throned and  succeeded  Charles  X.,  the  prandfatlicr  of  the  Count  of 
Cbauiburd.  This  circumstanco  should  hriag  a  great  accession  of 
strr^ngth  to  the  Itoyalist  party,  hccanse  it  unites  in  a  single  camp 
two  armies  hitherto  distinet,  if  not  hostile — the  Legitimists  and  the 
Orlcaniatii.  The  religious  cjucsliun  can  luirdly  create  any  antagonism 
between  thrm,  since  the  frcc-mindcd  spirit  -which  animated  the 
partisans  of  King  Louis  Philippe  has  given  place  among  the  Orleaniat*^ 
especially  since  IS70,  to  tctidenciei*  which,  if  not  very  religious,  are  at 
least  very  eleric-ol.  ThcConnt  of  Paris  has  twice  declared  his  adhesion 
to  the  principle  of  Lcfjitimacy,  once  in  1 S73.  by  going  to  l-'rohsdorf  to 
hail  in  the  Count  of  Chambord  '•  the  only  representative  of  the  monar- 
chical idea,"  and  again  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  jourueying  again  to  Frohs* 
dorf  to  receive  from  the  Count  of  Chamhurd  a  farewell  which  seemed  to 
have  the  character  of  a  fnial  jianlun  and  reconciliation.  At  the  moment 
of  the  fimeral,  it  is  true,  tlie  implacable  rancour  of  the  Counters  of 
Chambord,  by  refusing  the  place  of  chief  mourner  to  the  Count  of 
Paris,  comprllcd  the  Orleans  princes  to  withdraw  from  the  ceremony; 
hut  all  the  Legitimists,  even  the  most  ardent — including  M.  de  Charettc, 
the  head  of  the  old  Puiitilical  Zuinives.  and  M.  de  Monti,  the  chief  of  the 
Vendeons — have  formally  recognized  the  Count  of  Paris  as  the  heir  of 
HcDii  Cinq.  The  Orleauists,  on  their  part,  have  not  so  far  added  one 
discordant  note  to  the  concert  of  lamentations  for  the  departed  l^ing 
and  acclamations  for  his  sneccssor.  l''verytbing,  therefore,  appears  for 
the  moment  to  tend  towards  the  union  of  JCoyalists  of  uU  sb&da 
around  the  Count  of  Paris, 

And  yet  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  this  union  to  lost.  There 
are  contradictions  in  the  position  and  character  of  the  Count  of 
Paris,  which  must  sooner  or  later  bring  the  ditl'crent  fractions 
of  his  party  into  collision.  His  strength  in  the  country  at  a  given 
moment  must  depend  uu  the  fact  tliat,  as  the  heir  of  Louis 
Philippe,  he  represents  a  Liberal  Constitutional  l^fonarchy  ;  but  if 
he  vindicates  this  title,  if  he  remains  faithful  to  tbe  tricolour,  if  be 
poses  as  Louis  Philippe  11.  and  not  as  Philippe  VII.,  if  he  does 
not  make  himself  the  king  of  the  nobles  and  the  king  of  the  priests, 
he  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  distrust  of  the  true  Legitimists,  and  alienatu 
them  beyond  recovery.  The  hatred  of  the  Legitimists  for  the  House 
of  Orleans  mny  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  neccs-'ities  of  the  present 
moment,  but  it  must  sooner  or  later  regain  its  force.  The  conduct  of 
the  Countess  of  Chambord  and  of  the  most  intimate  advisers  of  her 
husband  at  Gorilz  shows  that  it  is  f^till  alire.  At  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts  the  Legitimists  still  regard  the  Orleans  princes  as  intriguers,  as 
rcnegiidoH  to  their  family  and  the  monarchical  principle,  as  men 
willing  to  acrnnimoilate  their  conduct  to  circunistauces,  and  altrars 
ready  to  lisli  in  troubled  waters  ;  they  will  never  forget  that  the  Count 
of  Paris  is  the  f<on  of  a  Protestant  mother  and  of  the  most  liberal  of 
the  sons  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  he  ser^'ed  as  an  officer  iu  the  Protestant 
and  democratic  Federal  army  iu  the  American  war,  and  tlia;  he  has  been 
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the  author  of  bonks  on  that  war,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  Fna;li«b 
workman,  evprr  line  of  wbich  shows  his  sympathy  for  modern  ide4i» 
vhich  the  Lcijitimists  regard  as  revohitionary.  Lastly,  a  profound 
animositr  unparatos  the  L^timlit  pnrty  from  the  Due  d'Aumale;  and 
the  Due  d'Aumale  is  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Orleans  family.  lie 
ift  marked  out  fur  their  leader  by  his  intcllif^ence  aa  well  a;  by  his 
vcoltli ;  and  hi^  ncphcw.4  have  always  recognized  his  anthority.  To 
iroa^iie  that  journals  tike  the  Union,  the  Gaz^eUe  de  Fixtnce,  And 
the  Uiiivf-TH,  will  Ion":  keep  step  with  the  ^ne>tf«t«,  the  Ataniieu^r,  and 
the  Soleil,  is  to  be  very  optimistic  indeed.* 

But  if  the  Count  of  Paris  should  change  bi»  front,  renouooe  bis 
past,  bis  mother,  hia  father,  his    grandfather,  exchange  the   liviDg 
tricolour  for  the  winding-sheet  of  the  white  Hag,  and  mutHc  himself  up 
in  the  Count  of  Chambord'8  dressiug-gowu  and  slippers  and  holy- 
water  sprinkler,  the  situation  will  he  still  more  etnbiirraKinitig  for  tho 
Royalists.  The  Connt  of  Paris  must  go  abroad  to  play  the  comedy  of 
kingship,  surrounded  by  puppets,  with  whom  he  has  not  an  idea,  a 
roemorj',  or  a  hope  in  common,  and  he  will  lose  at  a  stroke  all  possible 
influcnee  on  the  Orleanists,  who  arc  after  all  nnmcrons  in  the  country. 
For  who,  in  reality,  arc  the  Orleanists?     They  are  the  mo<lerate  men, 
at  once  lihenU  aud  conservative,  whu  care    litth-T  at  buttum.  aljout 
political  forms,  hut  who  dread  the  Itepnblte  becausr  they  believe  it  leads 
.inci'itably  to  radicalism,  and  from  radicalism  to  social  disorder.     This 
jparty  has  no  very  clearly  defined  limits.    Many  of  Its  memlK^rs  are  now 
adherents  of  the  Republic,  and  should  the  Connt  of   Paris  become 
another  Count  of  ChambonI,  the  number  of  those  who  still  call  thcm- 
«elve»  RoyalisU  must  seriously  dirainiab.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dount  of  Paris  should  continue  tu  be  the  represoutative  of  Liberal 
31onarchy,  and  if  the  R^^pnblic  shows  itself  at  oucc  feeble  and  violent, 
tinable  to  maintain  prosperity  at  home  and  security  abroad, their  number 
'^vill  become  letriou.  This  is  the  permaueut  danger  of  a  Republic  based  on 
ijniTersal  suflrage  ; — two  or  three  years  of  discomfort  and  discontent, 
aind  a  Royalist  chamber  may  suddenly  spring  from  the  hallot-box. 

A*  far  as  one  can    judge    from  the  character    lor    prudence    and 

opportunism   generally  ost-oeintcd  with  the  Orleans  family,  the  Count 

of  Paris  will  do  nil  he  can  to  avoid  pronouncing  himself  on  difficult 

sub)ect»— the  question  of  the  flag,  the  question  of  the  constitution,  the 

Tcligious  question.     He  will  feci  that  there  mi<^ht  be  dit&eultics  in 

'playing  the  t^U  of  Henri  Cinq  without  his  serene  and  majestic  faith ; 

nc  will  abstain  from  doing-  anything  which  might  oblige  bini  to  quit 

^e  country,     lint  this  very  prudence  will  deprive  hiiu  ot  all  proselytiz- 

:iDg  power.and  leave  the  door  open  for  nil  sorts  of  quarrels  and  schisms 

among»t  the  members  of  the  Roynlist  party. 

The  present  .Ministry,  M.  Ferry  has  afbrmcd,  will  yield  to  no  empty 
terrors.  If  the  Orleans  princes  conduct  themselves  a.-^  French  citizens, 
^hcy  will  not  be  disturbed  ;  if  they  declare  themselves  as  pretenders, 
"they  will  be  requested  to  crose  the  frontier.  The  Uovemment  can  afford 
to  be  so  much  the  more  indulgent  with  them,  because  public  opinion 
among  the  rural  population  is  proving  itself  more  and  more  strongly  in 
:iaTonr  of  the  Republic  The  August  elcctioDS  have  increased  the  number 

*  \Vliftt  "vm  bAvu  enid  thovo  kna  not  buD  long  in  being  r»lized,     Tho  Unieniua 
«eMrd  to  appftir,  And  thi*  Vuirirt  baa  bsgUD  a  violtnt  wm-  a^iii&ot  tlio  ptutiauu  of  th« 
■^^onnt  of  Parti.     (20tli  Sept.)  
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of  IlppulilicanR  on  the  Councils- General  by  moi-c  than  n  hunitred; 
iti  tlirc-L-  ftvbh  departments  the  reactionary  majority  has  been  replaced 
liy  a  Kc|iiililiean  luajority  ;  nud,  moreover,  these  clectioua  havo  been 
for  the  most  part  very  reasonable  ;  the  partisans  of  the  present  GoTcm- 
nieut  bavu  carrieiJ  them  aluio^it  nil,  and  the  extreme  parties  have  had 
but  little  success.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  not  been  the  same 
with  a  certain  number  of  by-elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which  have  retunied  c:itrenie  Hndicals,  or  rcactiouariea.  We  must 
not,  however,  attach  excessive  importance  to  tliia  syniptom  ;  for  it  has 
ol't^ri  been  obscrvetl  llmt  the  mass  of  moderate  electors  take  little 
interest  in  by-elections,  and  leave  the  field  to  the  extreme  parties,  who 
often  carry  their  caiidiilatc  by  an  almost  infinitesimal  number  of 
voien.  But  neither  nmst  we  lull  ourselves  iuto  a  false  security.  I^^fl 
wc  sleep  and  let  things  take  tlicir  chance,  the  essentially  unecrtaiii  ^^ 
action  of  universal  suffrage  is  sure  to  prepare  us  some  unpleasant 
Kurpriaes. 

Mcauvrhile,  from  a  ministerial  and   parliamentary  point  of  vieir,' 
TVaiiee  is  passing  through  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  periods  shehaa' 
yet  sccu.     JVl.  Jutes  Ferry  has  fully  proved  hiuieclf  what  be  promised 
10  be — a  real  Prime  Alinister,  as3unuu<7  the  effective  management  of 
public  atfairs  at  all  points ;  and  he  has  been  able  to  keep  a  strong 
majurity  in  Parliament,  uotuilhstandin^  the  violent  and  disloyal  attacks 
of  certain  Kepublicans,  both  in  the  Chamber  aiul  in  the  press,     lie 
had  the  wiudoiri  to  settle  at  once  t^^-o  great   Eiiiancial  questions — the 
couvcnsion  of  the  rcit/f!,  and  the  couvcntious  with  the  rutlway  com- 
panies.   Not  only  were  these  two  operations  absolutely  ncce&sary  to 
re»tuiv  fmaiicial   equilibrium — since   the   conversion   dimiuishea    by 
thirly-fMC  millions  the  auuuities  payable  by  the  State,  and  the  con* 
vcntions  cngnjfe  the  companies  to  construct  at  their  own  expense  the 
new  lines  imprudently  undertaken  by  >I.  de  Frcyeiuet — but  they  have 
brou{;lit  hoiuo  to  the  deputies  the  necessity  of   not  disturbing   the 
country  for  fear  of  compromisini?  its  financial  situation.     The  discat* 
itiou  ut*  these  liuaueial  interests  ha$  also  tended  to  promote  public  order, 
and  provide  a  t^'uaraiitee  of  stability  for  the  Alinistry.     They  hare 
had,  however,  to  struggle  against  a  good  deal  of  ill-will.     Deputies  on 
the  look  out  for  populurily  did  ui>t  fail  to  auy  that  the  State  was  bciug 
aacriliecd  to  the  great  comijanies,  and  to  the  bankers  ;  and  the  Utopi^ta 
demanded  the  buying  up  by  the  i^tatc  of  all  the  railway  lines,  iu  order  ^_ 
to  cheapen  trunsport.     M.  Allain  Targij  urged  the  purchase  of  at  least^^f 
one  line,  that  of  Orleans,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  others  and  force  ^^ 
them  ti)  submit  tu  hui'shcr  conditions ;  white  M.  Wilson,  a  daring  and 
uuMTUpnluuti  finiineier,  strong  in  his  position  as  M.  (irevy^H  ^on-in-laWj  ^1 
iH'vcr  ct'iised  (o  nppoae  the  ministerial  projeet^,  both   openly  and  in  ^1 
eecitit.     TheKC  priJL'Cts  were  carried,  nevertheless  ;  and   the  fact  that 
they  have  in  no  way  motUlied  the  niovcmenta  of  railway  stock  on  tha 
Bourse  proves  that  they  were  not  inequitable. 

Tiie  advantafjes  of  the  Magistracy  law,  which  the  Ministry  hare' 
Bueecedcil  in  pa^tiing  tliruugli  liotli  Chiunlieis,  arc  much  more  doubtful. 
For  iiuuiy  yearn  the  Chamber  of  Deputie.*i  and  ttic  Ministry  of  Justice 
have  been  preparing  a  i-eiorm  uf  the  uiagit-tracy.  Some  wistied  for  a 
radicnl  chan[;c  in  the  mode  of  nominating  the  judges,  and  were  pre- 
pared  to  go  back  to  tlie  system  of  election  established  by  the  Itc\*ola- 
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tioQ ;  otiiers  trould  have  contcutcd  themselves  with  abolUbitig  Itic  uu- 

neecssary  trihuiialB  ami  jmlgca,  iiiRreafling  tlic  [mwers  of  tlic  juiiftt  tie 

paix,  ami  iinprovinj{  tlic  position  of  the  raa;;istrae_v  generally.     ITnlortu- 

DBtely  there  oras  one  biiiilrauce  to  tliL-se  rL-furuis — -tbu  parochial  spirit 

of  the  dcputien.     NolKxIy   wanted  any  of  the  tril)iin»ls  in  liift  own 

arrondiuement  to  be  suppressed.  After  maay  fruitless  attempts  to  come 

to  an  agreement,  they  coududed  by  voting  a  law  of  which  the  es&eutial 

point  is,  not  a  reform  of  the  magistracy,  but  the  lenijiorary  siiKpeiiKion 

of  the  irremovability  of  the  jud^^cs — that  is  to  say,  of  the  priiifiple 

which  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  guarantees  of  Ihcir  independence. 

This  waa  carried  out  by  the  sup|ivession  of  a  certain  nnmbcr  of  judge- 

ftbips,   and    by   authorizing;    the    Minister    of    Justice    to    pension 

off,  not  the  suppressed  judges,  but  the  judi^cs  it  was  tlesirublo  to 

get  rid  of  on  account  of  their  political  opinions.     It  is,  in  fact,  a 

itical  weeding  of  the  magistracy ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 

^-istratcs  weeded  out,  it  is  a  law  of  pruscription.    It  must  be  allowed 

_ .  i  there  i*  something  sinpilarly  shcckiiiR  in  the  measure.     That  a 

Government  should,  inimeiUately  ufiur  a  revolution,  take  measures  for 

not  Ictring  the  Bench  to  its  avowed  enemies,  may  be  a  matter  of 

necessity ;  but  after  thirteen  years  of   llcpnblican  government,  when 

more  than  a  third  of  the  mac^istrat-y  has  beett  changed  already,  and 

fresh  changes  arc  every  day  taking  place,  to  aiis])eud  the  irremovability 

of  the  judges  simply  looks  like  furoisbing  the  deputies  with  a  means 

of  injuring  their  private  enemies  and  finding  places  for  their  friends. 

Tbc  law  has  brought  down   an  avalnrclic  of  dcnuneiation;  and  tlie 

Uiotstcr  of  Justice,  having  but  three  months  before  him  in  which  to 

eompletehis  task,  is  obliged  toset  about  it,  with  dangerous  precipitation. 

This  paid,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  ."ome  of  the  magistrates  have 

recklessly  incurred  dislike  by  parading  Iheir  hostility  or  contempt  for 

ciiiting  institutions,  and  allowing  thcmselvea  to  be  drawn  into   a 

thousand  imprudences  of  speech   and   action.     And  we  canuot  but 

approve  that  part  of  the  law  which  provides  for  the  punishment  of  the 

Bttfistrate  who  neglects  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Thci  authority  of  the  Ministry  over  the  Chamber  was  displayed  again 
oa  the  occasion  of  several  interpeUatioiis,  and  it  wo^  shown  still  more 
renurkably  in  the  facility  with  which  it  disposed  of  the  violent  pro- 
positioos  made  with  regard  to  the  budget  of  public  worship.  Some  of 
tlie  more  arbitrary  fipirits,  fanatically  h»stilc  to  Catholicism,  wished  at 
once  to  keep  the  Church  in  dependence  on  the  State  by  means  of  the 
Conooniat,  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  means  of  existence  by  construitly 
redodagits  endowment.  M.  Ferry  had  little  difficulty  in  showing 
tlie  injustice,  meanness,  and  niischievousness  of  such  a  proceedinir,  for 
(XK  of  itie  6r8t  needs  of  the  country  at  the  present  moment  is  religious 
jjeacc.  M.  Ferry  has,  perhaps,  not  always  understood  this  as  well  as 
lie  understands  it  now;  but  the  letter  addressed  by  Leo  XIII.  to 
M.  Gnjvy  shows  that  under  the  present  I'opc  it  would  be  possible  to 
find  a  bail*  of  agreement  which,  without  reL)iiiring  great  concession* 
to  the  clergy,  would  remove  them  from  the  ranks  of  the  irreconcilable 
<uKaiies  of  the  Republic.  Unfortunatelv  manv  deputies  breathe 
Qotbiog  but  war  against  the  Church.  At  their  head  is  M.  I'aul  Ucrt, 
wbofe  Bill  fur  the  application  of  the  Concordat  U  nothing  leas  than 
ilovDr^ht  persecution.    It  shuts  up  the  clergy  in  the  Concordat  m  in 
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a  prison,  niid  ends  with  nit  ali^unl  article  foHiidiUng  llic  admiuioti 
of  the  public  into  priratc  cliapcU,  fto  that  vhilc  1  am  allowed  to  hold 
aoy  sort  of  anti-clerical  niectiuf;,  I  am  forbidden  ty  i^peu  niy  house  to 
llir  fiuttiful  as  Rooii  an  it  is  a  qiu-stioiTof  atteiiiiiuK  Masa.  The  Miiiiatrjr 
u-ili  tiiid  itself  fare  to  face  witti  ^rv-aX  ditHcultica  wliuit  the  time  comes 
for  tiiL*  discussion  of  thi<>  buruing  subject;  and  atiil  more  so  when  thejr 
liavo  to  deal  with  the  Will  ^uhjtfC'tiii};  all  I'Venchmen  to  military  service 
for  thrct^  y^ars.  All  the  srientifie  and  cdncatioual  bodies  protest 
ai;jiin«t  this  Spartan  Ia>v,  which  will  W  the  signal  of  the  intellectual 
dccarlciKT  of  France.  M.  Ferry  is  pcn^onally  hostile  to  it;  mOBt  of 
the  deputies  think  it  absurd  ;  Init  itfurnislics  so  tine  a  theme  for  level- 
lin; 


to  refuse  it. 

These  ore  the  cares  of  the  coming  vear. 


For  thia  vear  home  aflait 


i 


.^  dvclumaiiou!!  that  it  is  dt/ubtful  wiiethcr  they  will  have  the  courage 

have  Wen  prctly  calm.     The  condemnation  of  Louise  Michel  to  fiv^| 
years  of  solitary  confniemciit  for  Imving  prpcidrd  at  the  pill:i:^c  of  the 
hakers'  shops  on  tlic  iUhof  March  has  led — notwitli5taudiii;r  the  threats 
of  the  anarchistJi — to  no  outrage  on  the  jurors  who  conilcnmcd  her. 
The  violent  attack  of  AI.  Laisatit  on  the  venality  ot  his  colleagues,  m\_ 
the  Tcvelatintis  of  M.  Buland,  a  Belgian  financier,  -who  professes  to  bare 
given  IG.imO  francs  lo  two  deputies,  caused  but  a  momentary  scDBatiou, 
H.  Jules  Ferry,  in  his  ahlc  and  eloquent  speech  at  the  inaiij^uratiuii  of 
the  monument  in  coram  cm  oration  of  the  oath  of  the  Jen  dc   IVnme, 
was  able  fairly  to  turn  t  he  tables  on  those  wlio  aiiacked  mid  disparaged 
him,  and  to  say  that  public  opinion  was.  with  him.     Without  auy  o^ 
the  gifts  that  dazzle  the  crowd  and  command  jmpularity,  M.  Ferry  hu 
fiucceedcd,  by    his  cuiirage  and  his  political  [jrubity,  in  aoquihog  ui 
authority  which  no  Minister  hud  [inHseBsed  ht-forc  him. 

It  is  on  the  foreign  horizon  that  the  dark  spotit  are  seen ;  and, Dot'' 
withstuuding  the  skill  and  tirmuusK  uf\I.  Cliallcmel'L^ieour,  thcv  in 
far  from  be.ing  all  dis&ipatcd  as  yet.  The  misunderisumdin;;  with  £■);• 
land  assumed  at  one  moment  somewhat  serious  proportions,  whetler 
uu  account  of  the  accu^iatious  brought  by  the  £ii^^li»h  ajjaiuft  M.de 
Lessep?,  or  on  account  of  the  action  of  Admiral  Hicrrc  at  't'amatavc, 
Public  opinion  wns  for  the  moment  strongly  cvcitcd  against  the  Eng. 
lish,  but  lh)9  feeling  »oou  gave  nay  before  Mr.  Gladstone's  fatr  and 
impartial  manner  of  dealing;  with  both  questious^  and  tliankx  alio  in 
the  conciliatory  spirit  shown  by  the  I'Vcnch  Ministr>'.  Moreover,  tlie 
brula)  and  ill-timed  attack  en  France  in  the  Nvr<Mirut»chf.  Zritvnj^ 
the  oflicial  organ  of  M.  de  Uismarck,  soon  brought  about  a  nx^iprorn- 
meut  between  the  two  countries.  This  episode  makes  one  tliinkof 
the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.  As  the  wolf  accused  the  lamb  of  apoiUug  itie 
water  he  was  drinking  by  stirring  up  the  mud  twenty  paces  down  ilie 
stream,  so  the  Kerlin  journal  accuses  the  French  press  of  disturbing 
the  peace  of  Euroi>c  by  its  noUy  threats  of  revenge.  The  accusalioa 
was  received  with  amazement  in  France,  and  indeed  by  all  Kijropc. 
AVc  had  the  pood  sense  not  to  get  anjjry,  but  to  inquire  into  tlie  iccu- 
iog  of  it.  Was  it  intended  to  inliuence  public  opinion  lu  Germaav.  of 
to  make  France  feel  her  M'eakne.«s  in  the  presence  of  the  Gcrmmi 
Empire,  and  discourage  her  making  any  attempt  to  form  alii»iic« 
which  might  he  distasteful,  if  not  hostile,  to  Germany?  It  isnuteuf 
to  be  quite  sure.     But  whatever  may  have  been  Prince  Bismardi'i 
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intention,  tlip  arrow  went  a  little,  beyond  its  mark,  and  liU  joiirnal  has 
■iace  been  endeavouriiig  tu  iliminihli  its  cflcct  by  articles  of  a  more 
conciliatoiy  nature. 

Public  ojjinion  is,    however,  less   occupicil   wltli    tlie  more    or    less 
enij^inatical  attitude  of  Gennauy  than  witli  the  expedition  to  Tonquin. 
Noiwithstaadlni;  the  resistance  and  the  anxieties  of  a  few  politicians, 
who  complain  that  I'rauce  ia  scattering  her  forces  and  uuUertakiujj 
more  than  her  power  of  colonial  expansion  admits  of,  the  establiali- 
Bwnt  of  the  French  protcciorate  at  Tonquin  is  (generally  desired  by 
all  who  ore  capable  of  forming  au  opinion  ou  tlie  8uhjcct.    The  coloni- 
sation of  Cochin  China  has  produced  excellent  results,  and  Tonquin  is 
iMUhier  and  more  fertile  than  Cochin  China.    The  Annamites  ask  no 
better  than  to  be  rid  of  the  iiirates  who  infest  their  river«,  and  the  finit 
sttemptB  at  commercial  establishments  liave  been  auccessfnl.     Kor  the 
rest,  France  iras  settled  in   Tonqnin  already;    it  was  only  by  the 
ioconceivable   earelesaneaa  of  the  Government  of  the  2Uh  of  May. 
1H73,  that  the  posts  ve  had   estnblishcd  there  were  abandoned,  the 
it»x\i  of  the  heroic  Francis  Gamier  left  miavenge«i,  and  the  active 
lad  intelligent  merchant  Dupuis  iniquitoutfLy  mined.     A  very  ^trnnj; 
public  opinion  had  long  been  calling  for  the  rcRtoration  of  an  effective 
French  protectorate  in  Tonqnin — a  protectorate  which   had  been  re- 
co^ized,  moreover,  by  the  Treaty  of  1874.     Hanoi  was  accordinjjly 
noccupied  ;  but  a  fresh  di»(Mtcr  drove  the  (iovcrnment  to  more  ener- 
Cetic  actiou.     The  cooiinandaut  of  Hanoi,  Henri  Uivi^re,  one  of  thu 
most  brilliant  of  our  ofHet-'rs  of  marine,  and  at  tlie  f^ianie  time  known  as 
^novelist,  the  author  of  two  little  masterpiece*,  full  of  wit  and  ffincy, 
"  Pierrot"  and  "  Cain" — a  man  of  chivalrous  nature,  at  once  ardent  and  _ 
mdaDcholic — was  killed  in  an  ambuscade.     It  was  decided  to  organizo 
military  occupation  of  Tonquin,  to  suppress  piracy  in  its  waters,  and 
(0  obtain  from  the  Sovereign  of  An  nam  a  treaty  similar  to  that  imposed 
on  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  The  diHiculty  is  not  with  Annam,  but  with  China, 
wbo  claims  to  exercise  over  Annam  a  suzerainty  about  which  she  has 
not  troubled  herself  in  the  least  for  the  last  century.     It  is  not  gcno- 
nlly  believed  in  France  that  China  seriously   thinks  of  fighting  in 
defence  of  possessions  which  »>he  has  practically   lun^  ago  renounced  ; 
It  is  thought  that  either  »«he  hope^  to  obtain  some  advantages  by  her 
menacing  attitude,  or  she  is  acting  under  the  inftuencc  of  European 
I'owers  who  wish  to  hinder  the  activity  of  X>'rauce.     But  it  is  felt  that 
the  Government  ought  to  have  shown  more  energy  in  carrying  on  the 
liiplofflatic  campaign  with  China,  with  &  view  to  a  settlement;  and  tlio 
qneitioa  is  raided  whether  M.  BourtSe  was  not  somewhat  too  hastily 
ttcalled  from  his  embassy,  when  his   convention    might  have  been 
i^asabasitt  for  such  an  agreement.     There  is  an  obscurity  about  thin 
footioii  which  thcMinistcr  for  Foreign  Atlairs  would  do  well  to  dissipate. 

Tba  death  of  Commandant  Riviere  has  not  been  the  only  loss  which 
Pnncs  baa  suffered  during  these  last  tlirec  montlis.  'We  have  lost  one 
of  oor  beat  writers,  the  eminent  political  publicist  and  jirofessor,  M. 
iJL  lAboulaye.  Me  firvt  tnude  l>is  repulalioii  as  a  jurist  and  a  man  of 
fcaminp  by  his  very  imporlaiit  works  on  tlte  history  of  the  system  of 
froperty  and  of  the  condition  of  women,  which  opened  to  him  the  doors 
of  the  Academy  of  lu&criptions  and  Belles-Lettres.     But  duiiuj;  the  lust 
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years  of  thn  Empire  lie  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and  app 
representatives  of  liheral  ideas,  both  in  his  ]iamphlcta,  such  as  "  Paris  in 
America,"  and,  more  particularly,  »n  his  lectures  on  Comparative  Legis- 
lation, at  the  College  dc  Fraucc,  which  he   made  the  vehicle  of  an 
eloquent  and  forcible  indictment  against  the  Empire.     Uis  iofluenee 
Over  the  young  men  of  the  .ScticoU  vas  immense  ;  but  he  lost  it  all  in 
a  single  day  by  his  dcfciiec  of  the  i'Uhimrite  of  1 870.     It  was  nol^ 
however,  out  of  any  sympathy  with  the  Empire;  it  was  in  accordance 
with  bis  American  dcmiocratic  tlieorics.      The  same  thing  accounts  Cor  • 
his  povvcrlcKHUCJ«  a  little  later  to  exercise  any  rcjil  influence  either  ia.. 
the  National  Assembly  or  in  the  Senate,  of  which  he  was  an  i" 
movable  member.     His  mind  was  unpractical  ;    he  could  not  adapt 
theories  to  circumstauecs ;  he  wanted  to  bend  the  facta  to  his  theorii 
Yet  he  was  original,  brilliant,  and  invariably  high<toned.     He  nevej^ 
stooped  to  seek  popularity  ;  he  was  unchangeably  faithful  to  the  liberal 
ideas  of  which  he  had  made  himself  the  apostle :  he  preferred  thf| 
fidelity,  which  condemned  him  to  perpetual  isolation,  to  the  tempt«. 
tions  of  power  and  the  op[)ortunity  of  playing  a  conspicuous   part  m 
public  art'oirs.     His  most  durable  reputation  will  not,  however,  bo  tbit 
of  a  politician,  but  that  of  a  jurist.     He  will  be  pcmcmbcred  as  oneof 
the  founders  of  the  study  of  historical  law  in  France. 

Not  long  after  M.  Laboulayc,  died  M.  Defrcmcry,  another  profrenr 
of  the  College  dc  France,  an  excellent  Arabic  scholar,  and  alsou 
Hutliority  on  the  literature  of  tbescventccntbcentury.with  which  hebi4 
a  peculiarly  delicate  acquaintance.  And  now  wc  liave  just  lost  an  asUcr 
who,  though  he  never  ^vrote  iu  French,  had  made  France  bis  adoptci 
country,  and  had  been  adopted  by  her  as  one  of  her  most  iUustnovK 
novelists — Ivan  Tourg^uief.  From  the  time  when  the  petty  penect- 
tion  of  the  Russian  Government  obliged  hira  to  leave  his  native  laail, 
be  settled  in  France  with  his  fricuds  the  Viardots,  pnying  only  thort 
occaaioual  visits  to  Knssia.  It  was  at  Rougival,  near  Paris,  thit  he 
died  on  the  <Srd  of  September,  of  a  painful  disco-^e  from  which  be  lud 
beensufTeriug  for  more  tliuu  two  years.  J  lis  works  were  often  tranahled 
into  French  from  the  manuscript  itself,  and  appeared  siniultaneooslrin 
French  and  in  Russian ;  and  though  he  depicted  Russian  tvpa  sod 
manut-rs  exclusively,  bis  reputation  was  as  great  in  Paris  as  at  S(. 
Petersburg,  and  he  passed  with  the  general  public  for  a  great  FwnA 
writer.  He  has  contributed,  more  than  any  one  else,  to  make  Rmsli 
understood  iu  France,  and  to  create  a  sympathy  between  the  tm 
nations.  Contemporary  Russia  lives  complete  in  his  works.  In  hit 
'*  Memoirs  of  a  Russian  Nohlcmnn/'  or  "  Recollections  of  a  Sportsnwa" 
he  has  given  expression  to  the  sufferings,  the  melancholy,  the  poeUr, 
of  the  Russian  couiitrj'-folk,  and  prcpari-il  ttic  way  for  the  cmancipfttinD 
of  the  peasants  ;  in  "  line  Nich(;c  dc  Gen  tils  hommcs"  he  has  depictri 
tho  monotonous  lifeuf  the  lesser  gentry,  living  on  their  small  fortuneK  in 
the  heart  of  Rnssiaj  in  "Dimitri  Roudine."  in  "Smoke,"  and  in  "La 
Eaux  Printaniil'res"  we  find  those  Rus-iian  types  which  are  met  with 
all  over  Kuropie — ^thoee  nomtids  nhusu  incoherent  brains  arc  seethin;^ 
with  all  sorts  of  ideas,  social,  political,  and  pliiiosophioal ;  those  spinu 
in  search  of  an  ideal  and  a  career,  whom  the  narrow  and  safibotiiif 
social  life  of  Russia  has  turned  into  idlers  aud  weaklings ;  those  world- 
lings, with  their  eccentric  or  vulgar  frivolity ;  those  women,  amongst 
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wboan  we  nay  6nd  all  that  is  most  cruel  in  coquetry  and  most  sublime 
in  self-devotiou.  Last  of  all,  ia  "  Tatbera  and  Sous/'  liu  bus  revealed, 
with  a  prophetic  touclij  the  first  symptoms  of  tliat  moral  malady  of 
Nihilism  which  is  eating  at  the  heart  of  modem  IluBsia,  and  in 
"  Virgin  Soil"  he  has  given  us  a  faithlul  aiid  impartial  description  of 
the  society  created  by  the  Nihilistic  spirit.  Tourgenief  is  a  realist; 
his  personages  are  real,  his  pictures  arc  drawn  from  the  life,  his  works 
are  full  of  true  facts;  but  he  is  nt  tlie  same  time  a  true  artist, 
not  only  in  virtue  of  the  power  with  which  he  reproduces  what  he  has 
•een,  but  because  he  has  the  faculty  uf  rwising  bis  personages  to  the 
dignity  of  human  types  of  lastitij^  truth  anil  universal  »igni!icaiice,  uud 
because  he  describes,  not  oil  he  sees,  but  only  what  strikes  the  imagi- 
nation and  moves  the  heart  He  is  wholesomely  objective;  he  does 
not  describe  his  heroes,  he  makes  them  act  and  e[}cak ;  the  reader  sees 
and  hears  and  knows  tliem  as  if  they  were  living  people — loves  them 
and  ia  sorry  for  them — hates  and  despises  thetu.  Tourgenief  is  one  of 
tbose  novclista  who  have  erf;ated  the  j,'reateat  number  tif  living  types; 
he  is  one  of  those  in  whom  we  find  the  larj^est,  the  most  sensitive,  the 
IKMl  human  heart  He  1ms  shown,  like  IJickcus,  all  that  warmth  of 
lieart  can  add  to  genius. 

Id  the  midst  of  so  many  losses  we  still  retain  amongst  us  the  old 
|Kiet,  whOj  with  M.  Mignet,  is  left  almost  tbo  solo  representative  of 
the  literary  epoch  of  tliu  Il(.\staratian;  and  while  the  literary  activity 
of  M,  Jlignct  ceased  some  years  aijo,  Victor  Hugo  coutiuue*  to 
pioducc  a  new  work  each  spring.  This  year  be  iiniahes  the  series  of 
hislorico-ijolitical  poems  which  he  calls  ■'  Legende  des  Sifeeles"  (Levy), 
and  which  forms  iu  all  five  volumes.  We  must  not  expect  the  octoge- 
narian poet  to  surprise  us  witli  a  rennwnl  uf  bis  tbuught — with  some 
freab  work  to  equal  or  surpa-sa  tlie  "  Cdutcmplationii"  or  the  "Chati- 
BKnta.''  It  h>  not  to  he  wondered  at  i[  hu  falls  into  uu  uld  man's 
lotcratitms,  and  if  the  pbilosojdiic  i)Ocms  in  ttie  present  volimic  repeat 
what  he  said  in  tiiC  "  Contemplation!)''  or  iu  "  Religion  and  Beligions," 
uid  tbc  political  poems  what  he  has  said  everywhere.  The  "  Vision  of 
i>snle"  is  a  feeble  echo  of  the  "  Chiitimcnts,"  and  the  "  tiuatre  Jonrs 
d'Eicii*'*  is  a  long  diatribe  against  kings,  nobles,  soldiers,  and  priests, 
•Inch  reprodnco  what  be  has  already  said  in  "  Ratbert"  and  else- 
ibcrc.  Notwithstanding  the*e  inevitable  signs  of  failing  strength,  it 
Kaatouishing  to  see  how  much  oi  bis  native  ardour,  taste,  and  imagi- 
■acioo  remains  to  the  old  poet.  Ue  says  tbc  same  things,  but  he  says 
thnn  in  a  new  form,  with  new  words  and  new  images.  There  are 
MMDB  charming  pieces  in  this  volume,  as,  for  instance,  the  "  Chanson 
dca  Dorenrs  de  rroue,"  a  hymn  to  Love,  the  passionate  eloquence  of 
•faich  is  worthy  of  a  poet  ol'  twenty  ;  and  some  philosophic  verses 
■hich  wc  cannot  refrain  from  quoting.  After  energetically  protesting 
Jgiinst  those  materialists  who  drag  man  down  to  the  level  of  the 
wute  and  refuse  bim  his  immortality,  he  cries  ; — 

"  Mounr  n'nt  pas  Giiir,  o'ett  le  nuttiu  auprimo. 
KoD,  je  at  douiiD  poa  S  la  raori  ccnx  que  j'Aime. 
3t  1m  K&ni^,  in  vriix  Jo  tinuamrut  {Kiiir  «ui, 
foDT  niiui,  pour  toiu,  vt  I'aubr  attcrnl  let  tun^brfltu. 
L'untnu'  ca  nous,  piiatuinta  qn'un  rayon  loicitam  doro, 
JBat  It  oommcaoi'niVDt  anguitu  i)«  Vnururci, 
Hod  onur,  a'U  u'a  pa^  vti  j<.>ur  dlvia,  to  i^nt  bamu. 
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Et,  poor  KTOir  1ft  t«mpi  d'umer,  vrat  I'tafini ; 

Car  u  vi«  eet  pnM4«  Rvuit  qu'an  ut  pn  viTn. 

C'«st  I'oxur  qui  oio  pktt,  c'cst  I'ozur  ijoi  ni'eiUTn, 

L'unr  sMUt  nnit,  una  mort,  Rona  noiroenr,  una  d^hnl : 

C'eat  I'cmpyr&a  unttMoaa  et  prorood  on'il  mc  faut, 

La  torre  nVIThuit  rwa  do  oa  que  j«  r^cUmo^ 

L'hcara  huouiue  (tont  coorte  et  aombra,  «t  pour  one  Iok 

Qui  vi^tifl  alitne,  jiarcnta,  enfanta,  tot  ma  beuiuB^ 

Lu  ciel  ayaut  i  peiue  aucz  d'etcrniU." 

Thi»  Tolntne  of  Victor  Uugo's  has  Wen,  tlie  only  library  event  of 
the  last  Cew  months;  but  several  works  of  cniiliiion  have  appeared  which 
dcdCTTc  noiicc.  The  mostrcmaTkablc  of  those  is  M.  Girrs  work  on  the 
*'  Establishments  of  Ilonen"  CVieweg,  2  vols.) .  It  is  not  :i  study  of  the 
municipal  institutions  of  Koucn  alone,  l)iil  of  a  viifit  collectiou  of  towiw 
whose  institntions  were  mnrc  or  leas  copied  f'mm  thomc  of  Kouen — 
Poitiers,  Tours,  St.  Jeanri'Angely,  Niort.  La  Itochelle,  liaj-onoc,&c.fcc. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  chapter  of  the  history  of  thoeommnnal  movement,  which 
M.  Oiry  has  given  in  ininntc  and  accumtc  detail.  He  lays  down  the 
essential  principles  iorthestudy  of  this  history.  Wc  muRt  not  attempt, 
with  Au<;nst I II  Thierry,  to  separate  the  communal  and  municipal  institu- 
tions ftcconlintf  to  gcograp!iio.il  divisions ;  nor  waste  time  in  trying  to 
trace  them  hack  to  very  cluuhirul  ilouiau  or  Oermuuic  sources  ;  ve  must 
determine  the  genealofjy  of  the  raunicipa]  charters  themsclve*.  aacer- 
tain  which  are  the  oldest  and  most  important,  and  find  out  in  whal 
ways  tliev  hnve  bren  transported  from  town  to  town,  copied,  and 
imitatc<l.  M.  Girj'  brings  out  very  clearly  the  policy  of  the  I^nch 
monarchy  with  respect  to  the  towns,  the  little  liking  it  had  for  complete 
eommiaiftl  liberty,  and  the  eflorts  it  made  to  subject  all  the  towns  Co 
its  own  influence.  Finally,  he  shows  that  the  communal  movement 
vas  not  an  insurrection  against  the  ft-uOat  system,  but  the  adaptation 
of  town  life  to  a  feudal  society — the  entrance  of  the  townB  into  the 
fetidal  system.  The  towns  become,  in  a  word,  feudal  pcmons — vassals 
and  suzerains.  Tlie  kin^  who  wish  to  destroy  feudalism  attack  it  lu 
the  towns,  as  well  as  under  its  aristocratie  fonii. 

It  was  under  LouisXI.  that  the  conflict  ended  in  the  triumph  ofthf 
monarchy.  The  workofM.KenedcMauldeon  "The  Marriage  of  Jeanne 
de  France"  {Champion)  throws  new  light  on  the  character  of  thecrafijr 
t3Tant.  Louis  XI.,  who  destroyed  feudalism,  neverthelew  held  to  the 
feudal  ri{;hL8  of  the  i<nzerain  over  the  marriage  of  his  vassals,  and  used 
them  to  make  some  very  queer  marringca.  The  worst  was  that  of  hi» 
own  daughter  Jcuiinc,  a  poor  delurmcd  girl,  incapable  of  having  children, 
whom,  for  that  very  reason,  he  forced  on  Louis  of  Orleans,  whose  power 
and  ambition  he  dreaded.  The  marriage  was  comic  enough,  apart  from 
the  misery  and  humiliation  of  the  poor  sacrificed  princes*.  Her  marrie<l 
life  was  a  long  martyrdom,  and  her  divorce  a  happy  release.  She  spent 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  doing  good  to  the  population  of  IJcrri,  which  h*d 
been  gtveu  her  as  an  appanage,  and  was  deservedly  honoured  among 
them  as  a  saint.  The  story  is  at  once  droll  and  touching^  and  M. 
Manlde  tells  it  with  feeling  and  humour. 

A  story  in  which  tragic  and  comic  elements  certainly  ahound,  bnt 
i^hich  the  clement  of  pathos  is  wholly  wanting,  is  that  of  Canlinal  Carlo^ 
Caraffa,  which  M.  G.  Duruy  has  just  reproduced  with  great  literary  skilL 
(IlacUctte).  I^ephew  and  Miiii.sier  of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  Carlo  Carafia  wa»' 
mixed  up  with  all  the  political  and  diplomatic  affairs  of  his  nnclc'*- 
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pontificate  ;  greed  and  ambition  were  his  only  motives ;  the  nepotism 
to  which  he  owed  his  greatneus  was  the  cause  also  of  hii»  fall,  and  he 
perished  uuder  I'ius  IV.,  the  declared  enemy  of  the  CoIoiium.  The 
Italy  of  the  siitcenth  century  hrcathea  again  on  the  canvas  of  M. 
Dorny,  with  its  ranyiiificeiice  and  its  vices,  iu  political  astuteucM,  its 
artistic  splendour,  its  intense  passions,  its  cruel  and  corrupt  inaiiners. 

True  Italians  of  the  Henaissauce  were  those  Bonapnrtcs  who  burst 
into  Knropc  from  Corsica,  at  the  opening  of  the  niticlccntli  century, 
and  seized  it  as  their  prey.  Colonel  Jung,  who  had  already  brought  out 
Bume  curious  documents  on  the  youth  of  Napoleon,  has  iust  completed 
the  publicati'in  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Lucien  Bonapurtc"  (Chnrpciitier), 
which  add  more  than  one  interesting  feature  lo  what  was  already  known 
of  the  strangerelationsof  Napoleon  with  his  family.  At  the  same  time 
the  Baron  Du  Cawe's  "  Crowned  Brothers  of  Napoleon"  (G.  Baillierc), 
lets  us  into  the  secrets  of  the  disorderly  hfo  of  King  Jerome  in  West- 
nhalia,  and  ^ivcs  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the  state  of  that  unhappy 
kingdom,  CThaiisted  by  the  pressure  of  the  Nai>oleonic  system. 

The  itcvolutiou  and  the  Empire  retained  much  of  the  immorality 
but  little  of  the  grace  of  the  ei^'hti;euth  century.  But  we  miss  none 
of  its  grace  in  the  charming  volume  on  Mme.  d'Epinay  (Levy),  just 
given  u«  by  M^[.  Percy  and  .Alaugras.  They  arc  the  Inst  years  of  that 
fascinating  and  unhappy  wom^n,  years  embittered  by  the  misconduct 
of  her  husband  and  son,  but  cou-^olcl  by  tlic  devoted  frii'iKiship  of 
Grimm,  and  by  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  the  mos;  gifted 
and  illustrious  men  of  the  tirac^Voltaire,  Diderot,  Galiaui.  We  find 
in  this  new  volume  unpublished  letters  from  all  these  friends;  and  still 
the  most  exquisite  letters  are  those  of  Mmc.  d'Kjiinay  herself,  in  which 
tte  finest  and  most  delicate  feminine  wit  is  united  with  a  passionate 
eloquence  spruug  from  the  heart. 

AVcmaynoticc,laslly,abookof  great  importance  aa  bearing  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  institutions  of  ancient  t'rance — the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  M.  Vuilry's  "  Etudes  sur  les  Institutions  Fiuaucieres  de  la  France" 
(Guillaumin).  The^c  two  volumes  bring  us  ([own  from  St.  Louis  ta 
CharlcA  V.  The  author  has  given  hi*  work  a  considerable  range,  not  tying 
himself  down  to  the  study  of  purely  iiuaneial  questions  taken  by  them- 
«lvcsi,biitconnceliug  them,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  royal  domain,  and  on  the  other  with  judicial  and  sdminia- 
trative  institutious.  This  extensiuu  of  the  subject  was  indeed  necesitary 
to  make  it  really  understood ;  for  the  old  French  Monarcliy.  which  baa 
become  essentially  a  fiscal  despotism,  had  for  many  centuries  no  regular 
system  of  taxatiou,  aud  drew  its  revenues  entirely  from  its  domains 
and  its  feudal  rij^hts ;  so  that,  in  order  to  atudy  its  tinance,  it  is  necessary 
to  study  the  extent  of  its  domain  and  the  nature  of  its  feudal  relations; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  fmaucial  functions  of  the  royal  admiuititra- 
tion  were  never  distinctly  separated  either  from  the  purely  admioiAtra- 
tave,  or,  more  especially,  from  the  judicial.  There  was  such  a  confusion 
of  powers  aud  fuuctious  that  it  is  iiupossihle  to  stuily  the  institutious 
of  the  time  with  any  approach  to  thoroughness  without  studying  them 
all  together.  What  lends  a  peculiar  interest  to  M.  Vuitry'a  book  is, 
that  it  is  the  work  not  of  a  profcMvd  historian,  bnt  of  a  statesman  who 
was  long  President  of  the  Imperial  Council  of  State  j  a  man  thoroughly 
experienced  in  affairs,  and  particularly  in  financial  atlairs.     He  brings 
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a  really  wonderful  lucidity  to  the  analysie  of  the  complicated  machinery 
of  admiuiatratioD.  Hia  book  is  not  so  much  a  ncv  contributiou  to 
research  as  a  vast  syntlit-sis  of  tlie  partial  results  obtained  by  other 
workers  on  the  difficult  subject  of  the  munarcliical  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- Lettres  has  had  this  year 
to  award  the  biennial  prize  of  20,UU0  francs,  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  to  be  bestowed  on  the  author,  artist,  or  man  of  Bcicnce 
whose  works  have  done  most  credit  to  France.    Each  of  the  five  sections 
of  the  Institute  awards  the  prize  in  turn ;    and,  except  the  French 
Academy,  which  has  always  had  the  meanness  to  give  it  to  one  of  its  own 
members,  the  sectioiiH  havt  always  excluded  themselves  from  the  compe- 
tition^ in  order  to  bestow  it  on  men  of  diBtiupiished  merit  who  are 
not  yet  members  of  the  Institute.     M.  P.  Meyer  has  been  chosen  this 
year,  after  having  been  run  very  close  by  M.  Maspero,  the  director  of 
the   Museum   at    Boulnk,    and  the  worthy   succewor    of    Mariette. 
M.  P.  Meyer  owes  the  distinction  accorded  to  him  by  the  Academy, 
chiefly  to  the  fact  of  his  liaviug  been  the  author  of  the  most  remarkable 
discoveries  of  unpublished  documents  made  during  this  century.     We 
owe  to  him,  in  particular,  the  work  of  Primat  on  St.  Louis,  and  ih 
French   poem   on   "Guillaume   Lc   Marechal"   (William   Marshall) 
which  he  discovered  quite  recently  among  Sir  Thomas  PhiUipps'  MSS 
Again,  n  few  weeks  ago,  he  discovered  at  Ypres  the  fragments  of 
poem  on  Thomas  it  Bcckct.     M.  P.  Meyer  is  almost  infallihlc  as 
critic  and  philologist,  and    the  disinterestedness  witlt  which  he  h 
devoted  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  the  work  has  von  for  hi 
universal  esteem. 

Beyond  these  literary  and  scientific  incidents,  which  after  all  iutere^^Kfj 
but  a  narrow  circle,  there  is  hut  one  thing  which  has  moved  the  publt^    j^ 
mind  since  tlic  rising  of  the  Chambers — the  frightful  disaster  at  ''n-n    j, 
micciola.     The  fc-te  given  in  Paris  for  the   benefit   of  the  victims  It 
brought  in  itOU.OOO  francs — au  enormous  sum  at  thiti  time  of  the  y 
when  the  rich  arc  all  away  from  hunicj  and  on  all  hands  the  oppc::::^^.' 
tunity  has  been  seized  to  show  the  Italians  that  no  political  disagrE^^^ 
men ts  have  been  able  to  break  tlio  link  of  historical,  ethnical,  a^^^^/ 
political  brotherhood  which  iinitea  France  to  Italy.    The  two  naticjrkj;,^ 
would  commit  a  great  mistake  if  they  did  not  make  common  efftkyj, 
and  even  mutual  eoneciisicns  to  come  to  an  eiUenic  cordiaUj  so  nec:^. 
t»ry  to  them  both. 

G.  MoMotk. 
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PosTSCitiPT. — We  must  defer  till  a  future  opportunity  speaking  of 
the  theatre,  which,  during  the  Isif^i  few  moiillifi,  has  been  marked  by  (ftj 
appearance  of  two  new  writers,  both  very  remarkable — Mile.  Aniiad 
and  M.  Januet.  Nor  have  we  time  at  present  to  speak  of  the  IVicnuiai 
Fine  Arts  Kxhibition,  which  opened  on  the  15th  of  September.  Tbt 
two  kings  of  the  Salon  in  painting  arc  Hcnner  and  Mcissonier,  and 
the  works  of  sculpture  form  a  collection  of  incomparable  beauty. 
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of  moiieni  iiistory  in  cvustajilly  b*uug  increased,  partly  by  the 
pur  ol'  Btttiltiits,  partly  by  tlio  uUurnatious  of  afEuira,  wliicii  direct 
SiMilioa  into  various  chnniielii  und  euj^geel  new  aspecta  of  tho  impocunv*  of 
ths  psst.  Oae  intorost  of  u  sun-ey  like  Uie  present  h  to  sec  how  uvauts  t«nd 
to  explain  ihemMlrea.  An  expUnation  which  sutliited  in  one  age  bi^voines 
inadeijUAto  ia  unotlier.  Th«  prohleni  is  seen  to  he  Inrgcr  thou  was  eupposod. 
Stodeotc  arv  turned  to  I'rcsh  inrcsugations.  ^tncerinh  that  were  regarded  as 
of  small  importance  by  a  prcrious  generation  receive  new  Bignificance.  Lito- 
ruy  judgments  by  contcmpomries,  t>T  by  writers  living  shortly  at\er  the 
eTSDt*,  are  displaced  in  favour  of  tho  rtsulta  of  a  sun'cy  of  actual  faets. 
Neir  documcnta,  containing  d«w  details,  are  perpetually  being  discovered. 
The  wJEest  jmlgmentA  of  the  most  impartial  historian  nve  upMt  by  tJic  pubh- 
cation  of  a  batch  of  State  Papers  which  baduot  ^Uen  under  his  eye.  Modifica- 
Uuns  uf  detatln  are  ao  numerous  ihac  it  is  difficult  to  keep  clear  any  general 
vutliuca. 

The  knowledge  of  the  earliest  history  of  Hurope  lixa  been  making  great 
progress  of  lute  yea.ra.  But  history  still  finds  it  difhcult  to  nwiiiiiilate  the 
Iflboura  of  arctueology.  Mr.  Elton's  "Origins  of  Kuglish  History"*  was  a 
praiseworthy  attempt  t«  aid  in  a  new  deiwrture.  A  similar  worlc  ia  being 
done  for  ScotJnnd  by  Mr.  Audereon  on  a  more  limited  scale,  but  with  greater 
jKrecision.  Mr.  Aodersoti  is  engaged  in  iuvtfstigatiog  tho  antiquities  of  Scot- 
land by  a  carelul  analysis  of  exitltng  remains,  Begluuing  with  those  of 
which  Uie  origin  is  pretty  well  ascertained,  he  procoedB  lo  those  which  are 
mure  remote.     In  previous  volumes   he  has  dealt  with  "  Scotland  ia  early 

iristian  Times."  In  a  volume  which  has  just  appeared  be  deals  witli 
_  remains  of  ihw  Iron  Age  in  Scotland.!  Beginning  with  sepulchral 
iKwrds,  he  separates  oiT  iliusie  which  are  of  purely  Scaudinaviao  origin  ; 
next  he  tracer  the  areas  in  which  a  type  of  ornament  exists,  which  is  tho 
result  of  a  mi.\ture  of  Samdinaviait  and  Celtic  forms,  Finally,  he  arrives 
St  the  renuuna  of  puri:ly  Celtic  an,  and  points  out  its  t<pccint  features.  The 
peculiar  constructions  of  thu  Broche,  and  tliu  imiiciuions  of  the  life  of  their 
inhabitants,  an;  next  cxaminod,  and  then  thu  lake-dwtliings  and  hilUforta  have 
their  tale  to  tell.  Mr.  Andi-rson  sees  in  ihcm  all  distinctive  features  of  Celtic 
eiTiliratioa;  here  and  there  ia  a  trace  of  the  presence  of  Komaa  inQticnccs, 
but  Kome  only  touched,  and  did  not^  merge,  the  indigenous  culture.  Future 
disooTeriea  may  modify  Mr.  Anderson's  conclusion!!,  but  they  are  the  results 
of  a  CBreful  survey  of  what  is  a%  pre»enc  known.  Hia  next  volume,  on  thti 
Bronze  and  Stnne  Age^  in  Scotland,  will  enable  us  to  judge  more  clearly  of  the 
value  of  his  investigations  as  a  whole. 

Between  the  arch  neology  of  Mr.  Anderson  and  that  of  Mr.  Frcenian  there 
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is  s  lapse  of  centuries.  But  both  writers  insist  on  the  aami;  tnitli,  tlial  tbo 
Isn'tl  Ahould  tell  iu  own  eHorj.  Mr.  FreemitTi  carries  thik  ftxiom  into  ft 
period  in  wliich  litcrnry  history  oxista,  and  calls  tipon  his  readers  to  quicken 
their  hook-lcormng  by  bringing  it  into  connection  with  the  architectural 
remains  of  the  past.  Hia  recent  volnnje,  *'  Kngliah  Towns  and  Districts."* 
does  not  contain  much  tbat  is  new.  Jta  cont«nL8  are  magazine  articles  nnd 
addresses  to  arcbieological  socielies.  They  well  deserve  to  be  ropubliAhed, 
and  their  appearance  in  a  connected  forra  aerves  to  give  empbooia  to  the 
remark  in  [he  preliico  :  "Many  of  us  Lave  Dot  futiy  grasped  ibe  tmth  how 
largely  ld  every  land  national  history  is  made  up  of  local  history."  Mr. 
Freemun  raniMus  from  Silcbester  Lu  Bamborgh,  and  always  has  sotDetbiog 
suKgGStive  to  Bny  of  every  plnco  which  bo  boa  viutcil.  TUeso  essays  hare 
DO  pretence  to  completeness;  ihoy  are  the  record  of  llie  puinU  whicn  struck 
Mr.  Freeman  hitnaelf.  He  is  interested  in  architecture,  and  th«.-rcfbr«  the 
architectural  features  of  the  country  are  those  which  are  chiefly  made  to  tell 
tlieir  j&tory.  The  book  is  full  of  Mr.  Freeman's  individuality,  and  oeutres 
round  hia  Btudi^a  for  the  "  Norman  C.nnqueat.''  Its  tbJiip,  as  ahowiug 
the  importance  of  loojtl  history,  would  have  been  incrco-ied  by  gruMU 
thoroiighne."W.  Still,  the  book  serves  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  work 
that  nnfiy  be  done  in  reading  our  country's  records  as  written  on  its  face. 
Mr.  Freeman  mny  cUim  to  liavc  done  much  in  this  wny,  and  Mr.  Green's 
"  ^Taking  of  En^Hund"  was  a  brilliant  example  of  an  imaginative  repro- 
duction of  the  post  by  one  who  had  trained  bis  eye  to  the  work  of  historical 
rctroBpcclion.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Freeman's  greatest  merils  that  be  bos  done 
much  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  that  separated  antdquarianiBin  and  history. 

It  is  Qoticenble  that  tlie  most  important  work  deaUng  with  English  histmy 
which  has  appeared  during  the  last  few  months  is  devoted  to  this  study  of 
local  history.  Mr.  Loftie's  "  llialory  of  London"f  is  it  thorough  and 
Behulaxly  piece  of  work.  Mr.  LoHie  has  carefully  brought  together  all  that 
is  known  of  the  history  of  London,  aud  has  set  it  bcforo  the  reader  ia  a  dear 
and  attructivu  form.  About  ilio  early  days  of  Loudou  little  can  be  eftt&blisbod 
with  certainty.  Not  till  afttir  the  Konnan  Cunquost  did  I^ondon  really  become 
a  fine  city.  Its  tnpographioal  and  conaututional  importance  arc  iuterwoveu 
by  Mr.  Loftie  with  patience  and  sohriely.  Mr.  Loftie  has  laid  hold  of  the 
thread  of  the  hifitoriutl  dfvelopmt'nt  of  the  cit}*,  and  has  not  wandered  into 
giviisip  or  into  picTiireaqiie  writing.  His  aelf- restraint  devrvesi  all  praise.  In  the 
tirst  Tohime  he  has  given  a  continuous  sketch  of  the  history  of  London  :  in 
tli«  second  volume  he  has  given  a  detailed  Accouat  of  the  suburbs.  When 
we  reud  his  volumes  and  weigh  their  historical  importance,  we  appreciate  th* 
truth  of  Professor  Stubba'  pr«!giiunt  remiirk  that  "  London  has  Klways  been 
the  purse,  often  the  brain,  but  never  the  heart  of  England,"  The  history 
of  London,  in  spite  of  the  modern  greatneifs  of  the  city,  does  not  contribute 
so  much  to  the  knowledge  of  English  history,  as  a  whole,  as  does  the  history 
of  Winchester,  or  Chester,  or  York,  or  even  Durham.  A  comparison  of  tbe 
political  influence  and  signiticance  of  ]-^uropeao  capitals  would  show  tha 
diflerent  principles  on  which  European  history  has  moved. 

The  books  which  wc  have  nouced  are  books  wTitten  by  students  ia  tha 
prosecution  i>f  eurioug  research.  We  turn  to  two  others,  no  loss  remarkaUa 
for  canrful  wurkniiinship,  which  owe  tlieir  origin  to  oootemporary  politics. 
It  h  characteristic  of  tlie  present  diiy  that  political  problems  lead  to  on  his- 
torical investigation  of  thciir  causes.  Tho  Irish  difBculty  has  been  the  cause 
of  many  historical  studies.  Nona  amongst  them  is  more  important  or  more 
interesting  than  Sir  John  Pope  Henneasey'a "  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  in Irclaad.'f 
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The  vrrit*r  »«ius  to  have  been  struck  by  ihe  sinall  »tt«ition  which  Mr. 
F«iuH«  ha*  paid  (o  tlie  Eliabethan  policy  to«-ar«Ji  Ireland.  In  hi«  book  h« 
Km  gnLh«red  together  the  materialfl  nppUeil  by  iJie  Sutc  Papers.  He  liu 
done  his  best  to  set  Riileigh  before  ue  as  he  really  wm.  The  result  is  certainJy 
damaging  to  Raleigh's  character  as  a  man,  and  to  Kliiabeth'*  rtputffltion  for 
political  wisdom.  It  is  noticeable  that  a  leas  fwvoumble  upioioD  of  tbt 
Elizabethan  age  is  beginning  to  force  itaelf  upon  historiod  inquireri.  The 
selfishness  and  greed,  the  want  of  moral  principle,  the  brulaliry  nod  nnsoru- 
pulounnew  of  the  cliief  men  of  that  liinu  are  beginning  to  bo  recogoiied. 
Itnleigh's  proceedings  in  Irvland  are  characteristic  of  the  Umea.  He  went 
tliere  to  mmke  his  fortune,  and  he  aliowod  nothing  to  stand  in  his  way.  The 
nuuHftcre  of  the  Spaniards  at  Smerwick  was  hut  au  example  of  bis  temper  and 
of  hi*  doings.  Elizabeth  approved  of  this  measiirtf,  and  Kaleigh  wan  generally 
the  yuceu's  adviser  in  Irish  affairs.  Raleigh's  resoluteness  and  persuiuU 
coun^  am  amply  acknowledged.  He  setnbout  pacifying  Ireland  by  stern  war 
gainst  "  traitor?,"  bv  driving  the  native  Irish  from  their  lands  and  setting  up 
an  oligarchy  of  '*  uaJertakBra,"  "  Practifles  ngainat  the  rebels"  meant  in  his 
mouth  deIibor:ile  aanutsination,  even  poisoning;  and  Eliiwboth  did  not  dis- 
approve, The  Arclibifhop  of  t'ashcl  was  arrested,  and  as  llicre  was  no  rack 
in  Dublin  Castlt-,  a  tnennft  wna  improvised  to  "  examine"  him,  "  which  was 
lo  toast  his  feet  uguin^t  the  fire  with  hot  boots."  Bnrleigh  did  not  agree 
with  this  treatment  of  Ireland  ;  he  wrote  "  that  the  Flemings  had  not  such 
cause  to  rebel  against  the  oppression  of  the  Spaniards  as  the  Irish  against  the 
tyranny  of  Kngland."  Burleigh's  policy  was  thwarted,  and  Raleigh's  policy 
bare  its  natural  fruits,  lie  himself  wrote  before  hia  death  that  the  Irish  had 
learned  armed  resistance.  At  first  their  only  weapons  were  dart^,  but  in  time 
they  bad  "as  good  pikes  and  miLsketa  as  Kogland  hnth."  R«li'it;h  aimed  ac 
driving  away  the  iiaUves  and  seizing  their  bnda.  His  eT.pericncc  as  n  land- 
owner w.iti  exprened  by  one  wail  of  (Jisappointment,  Hi*  Irish  e*late3  were 
not  proliinble  to  him,  and  he  could  not  grow  rich  on  his  ill-gotten  gaitia. 
Vet  he  did  not  leam  the  lessons  of  failure.  He  op[)oced  tlte  conciliatory 
policy  of  Kwex  as  he  had  opposed  the  plans  of  Burleigh.  !le  counselled  the 
rejection  of  tlssex's  treaty  with  Tyrone,  and  strengthened  Klizabeth  in  pttr- 
Nuing  a  policy  which  bad  already  bees  proved  futile.  Only  with  Ilaleigh's 
fall  did  affairs  in  Ireland  take  a  better  turn  under  the  Stuart  king*. 

Another  book  deals  wilJi  "  Cromwell  in  Ireland."^  When  wvsiiy  that  it  ia 
the  work  of  nn  Irish  priest,  perhaps  no  one  will  expect  grenl  inipiLrtiality. 
Yet  Father  Murphy  does  not  indulge  in  strong  taoguage,  nor  draw  perpetual 
morals  from  his  talc  of  woo.  He  acta  himself  to  give  an  account  in  full  detail  of 
Cromwell's  Irish  uauipaign.  Hia  book  profeases  to  be  merely  a  simple  narra* 
tive  of  facts.  Thia  vor>'  simpliciij*  of  aim  is  tlio  defect  of  the  book.  It  is 
imposaible,  in  dealing  with  the  paat,  to  reproduce  a  contemporary  narrative. 
A  mere  niirvey  of  existing  records  reveals  differences  in  tiie  point  of  view  of 
the  writers.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  harmonize  theso  accounU  by  bringing 
together  their  most  striking  features.  There  is  need  of  careful  critici&m,  and 
criticism  leads  to  a  large  historical  conception  of  the  general  bearmg  of 
events.  Father  )furphy,  in  cnrefulJy  guarding  himself  against  this,  has  out 
away  the  ground  from  under  his  own  feet.  He  professes  not  to  travel  beyond 
the  facti;  but  he  seems  to  have  gathered  together  everything  that  shows  the 
horrors  of  the  CromwelUan  campaign.  All  wnrf^rc  is  horrible;  we  need 
some  view  of  its  meaning  and  its  remilta.  It  must  be  brought  into  relation 
with  things  before  and  afl«r.  Father  Mtirphy  has  tried  to  be  an  analyst  of 
A  subject  which  net^'da  a  ciiticul  hiatorian. 

The  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  England  is  illustrated  in  many 
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parts  by  tlie  recent  volamo  of  th«  "  Camden  SliKellnny."  We  can  only  ttXi 
attenticm  to  a  very  few  nf  the  interetiting  Bubjects  which  these  papers  bring 
before  us.*  The  period  of  ChurJes  I.  was  iVnilfut  in  political  corre- 
spondeDce,  whicli  woi  the  produce  of  iLo  uuLnifold  activity  of  a  troubled  time. 
Everythiug  that  oomes  lo  light  conceniing  airaUwd  iocix-usci  our  respect  for 
bis  capacity,  nud  n  remark,  iu  one  ot  ha  luttcra,  fa«r«  pubiiibed,  ii  a  striking 
addition  tu  the  viuwi  ubout  tlio  Engli&h  iu  Irvland  wnicli  have  been  put  for- 
ward iu  Sir  Joliu  I'ope  Uenaeaeey'B  voluino.  "  i  deale,"  writes  Strafford  firom 
Dublin,  la  1633,  "with  a  generation  that  have  tlie  pointes  of  their  weapon 
turned  wholly  to  their  own  pri\'ate8,  but  no  edge  nit  ullo  for  the  pubtike.  I 
see  it  ia  a  nui.'tiinc  amongst  thfim  to  kcepe  the  Deputy  na  ignoranU-  as  possibly 
they  can."  ^ludome  do  Motteville'a  "  Memoir  of  Henrietta  Maria,"  does  not 
contain  much  that  is  historicntly  new,  but  hna  great  literary  intcrert.  It  was 
in-ritten  for  Bossuet  when  he  was  propjiring  hia  funeral  oration,  and  enables 
na  to  judge  of  the  way  in  which  the  orator  worked  up  his  raw  nvitcrial.  Tho 
details  of  the  negotiation  with  Charloa  I,  about  ch<^  religions  question  in  I64S, 
enables  us  to  see  tho  cjiuses  of  tho  strength  of  the  Indopendenu  in  tho  dread 
of  Prc«byt«riaa  puprcmacy.  In  very  many  ways  tho  byways  of  tho  bistorj 
of  the  Mveniccntb  century  arc  illustrated  in  this  volnme. 

Xot  much  has  appeared  in  the  last  few  months  which  illustrates  the  more 
modern  history  of  Kngland.  The  "  Diary  of  Henry  GrcTille"!  will  disappoint 
those  who  cjipcoted  a  repetition  of  the  pungency  whlcli  gave  so  strong  a 
llavour  to  the  Diary  of  his  brother  George  GrMi-iile.  Henry  Oreville  had  not 
the  same  ujipor (-unities  as  his  brother;  but  the  tone  of  his  diary  is  sulHcieDC 
to  assure  us  that  he  would  not  hti.vc  used  them  as  liis  brother  did.  He  is  genial 
and  kinilty,  a  ninii  who  records  what  lie  hears,  but  lias  no  profound  judgments 
of  his  own.  He  lived  much  in  Pnriti,  and  his  accounts  of  Parixinn  society, 
between  IS3J  and  1848,  are  iho  most  valuable  part  of  bis  hook,  lie  saw  r 
good  deal  of  Talleyrand,  and  repeats  many  of  hia  judgmenu  of  men  and 
(hiugs.  lie  tells  us,  on  Tatleyrand'a  authority,  that  Najioleon  I.  was  "  passioii- 
ntely  fond  of  theological  subjects,"  and  that  hia  library  consisted  prittcipilly  of 
theological  works,  which  were  his  tUvourito  »tudy.  Uc  tella  us  also,  as  a 
matter  of  common  nuturiuiy  in  Paris,  that '*  Yuuug  Buonaparte,"  afterwards 
AupolcoQ  111.,  displayed  great  abjectneesafler  hia  capture  in  18^)6;  '*  be  has 
been  contiuually  crying  and  writing  lettora  to  the  Gorcmmeui  imploring 
mercy.''  Ho  lolls  us  also  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  opinion  of  Nelaon  :  "  n« 
had  no  doubt  that  he  was  tho  greatest  seaman  that  had  ever  existed."  He 
gives  an  detailed  account  rf  Tallcyrnnd's  last  days,  of  which  tho  end  is 
t^xtremely  characteristic.  "  Ite  sent  for  the  daughter  of  Madanie  de  Talley- 
rand, and  gave  her  a  watch,  saying  :  '  Si  je  vaia  lii-haut,  je  prierai  Dieu  pour 
votia ;'  .ind  then  pointing  to  her,  said  :  '  Voila  le  conmiencement  de  la  rie,  et 
voici  la  fin  ;  singulier  rapprochement!"  After  this  he  spoke  but  little."  Saeli- 
like  dctnils  moke  much  nf  the  volume  interesting  rending.  But,  although  tfaf 
book  is  not  a  long  one,  it  might  have  been  made  still  shorter  with  adrantagCk 

From  tdmn  to  time  there  appear  boolis  whose  origin  is  inexpliciiblo  on  any 
other  hypothesis  save  that  the  author  felt  the  ovorpowering  necessity  of 
writing  a  book  of  some  sort  or  other.     A  lady  has  chosen,  as  the  subject  of 

*  "The  Camden  Miecollbny,"  Votnmo  tha  Eishth,  coDtaining:  Fonr  L«ti«nof  Lord 
Wvatwortb,  aftvnt-jinJs  Earl  of  StrslTord;  Memoir  by  Mailsme  de  MotteviUe  ea 
llo>lri£tt4  MuriA;  I'nperi  n-tatinj  t<i  tbo  iU-liQr|ncney  of  l^nl  SBTil«,  ie42~l6t$;  A 
Mcret  ue([0'.iutioa  with  CUarlen  I.,  IIH3-1844  ;  l^t^r  from  the  E»rl  of  Manchcater  en 
the  ooniliict.  of  Cromwetl ;  Lt>tton  addrcesod  to  the  Karl  vi  Laodsnlale,  I0lt0-16M 


-uslL«tt«n  of  ttio  Uuko  of  Mooaioiith;  CorrMpondsDoo  of  111*  Family  of  Uaddook, 
I7]l> ;   LMters  of  Kichard  Thompson  to  Henry  Thoniiwon  of  Esoock,  oo.  York, 


1693. 

Leaves  from  the  1*1*17  of  Henry  Orevillo," 
Ma :  Smith  &  Elder.     It^S. 
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tTirec  volumes,  "  Tho  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  Wales,"*  and  justifies  herself  on 
tlio  ground  that  it  is  curious  to  noto  how  few  Queens  of  Kngland  first  boro 
llie  rank  of  Princeu  of  WaIos.  Tbid  icema  to  furnish  bar  with  a  motive  for 
jumbling  together  lives  of  Jonn  of  Kent,  Anne  Neville,  Kathcrino  of  Aragon, 
Caroline  of  Anspach,  Augusta  of  Sare-Gotha,  and  Caroline  of  Brunswiclc.  As 
her  aathority  lor  early  history  seems  to  he  ehielly  Miw  Yongw,  arid  for  biter 
timM  Dr.  Dorati,  it  la  superfluous  to  say  that  th^  hook  biui  tin  lii&torlcol 
Tftlu*. 

Th«  pnhlicatjon  in  Kngland  of  a  handsome  edition  of  Bryant  and  Gay's 

"  History  of  the  United  Sial4wt,"|  may  serve  to  make  more  widely  known  the 

best  popular  history  of  «  country,  concerning  tlie  history  of  which  Kngltshmon 

talk  much  and  know  little.     Another  work  which  comes  from  America  is  one 

^at   will  doubtlesa  inberust  greatly  a  smalt  class  of  readers.     Mr.  Georgo 

^■W.  Williams,  the  first  coloureil  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  has  written 

^■ftr  "  History  of  the  Negro  Iface  in  America/'^     Ills  survey  extends  from  lGt9 

Hto  1840,  and  bis  book  contains  a  mass  of  material  which  might  with  advantage 

^luvo  been  put  more  shortly,     Tlie  main  fealarcs  of  sucb  a  subjocl  nro  clear 

enough,  and  repeated  iltustrations  add  nothing  to  our  convictions.  Tlie  history 

of  such  a  movement  as  titat  which  led  to  the  omancipitioa  of  alaves  uuy 

soon  be  told.     Our  curiosity  now  is  to  discover  the  future  conscquencw. 

>Ir.  Williams  foresees  ibo  negro  occumnlating  wealth,  and  "sounding  the 

di^plhs  of  oducstion"  in  America;  tbco  b«  witt  turn  his  attention  to  the 

civilization  of  Africa.     Every  one  would  bo  very  content  to  see  the  negro  set 

to  thia  work  as  soon,  as  possible. 

Taming  to  books  which  deal  with  European  history,  we  welcome  the 
introduction  to  EugliHh  renders  of  the  charming  "  Chronicle  of  Jamts  I., 
King  of  Amgon.*'$  7'he  translation  is  tho  work  of  tlie  late  Mr.  Foster,  onco 
M.P.  for  Berwick,  and  the  work  has  received  notes  and  an  introduction  from 
the  haEdfl  of  Don  Paacuul  dc  Gayangos.     The  book  was  rare ;  its  editions  was 

■  full  of  blunders;  the  Catalan,  dialect  in  which  it  was  written  was  difficult  to  under- 
Stxnd.  Mr.  Foster  was  justified  in  thinking  tliat  his  t.tak  wax  worth  the  trouble. 
Ho  has  given   a  nervous  and  racy  veraion  of  one  of  tlie  mod  iiilcresting  of 
thirlMntli-ceulury  chronicI>^s.      James  I.  of  Aragon  reigned  from   1218  to 
^K1276.     He  came  to  tlie  throne  when  he  was  a  boy  fix  ymirs  old,  and  had  to 
^^OBtablieh  with   ditliculty  his  .'lUthority  over  his  turbulent  nobli-;.     He  was  a 
^Bbmi  ruler  from  his  «Hrli<-<it  years,  and  besides  introducing  order  in  his  own 
^KaDminiDQa,  he   conquered  the   Balearic  Ulumls,  and   drove  the  Moslem  from 
Valencia  and  Murcia.     There  is  a  question  if  the  Chronicle  was  the  work  of 
King  James  himself.     It   is  written  in  the   first   person ;    and  tlie   Internal 
«TideDc&  is  snJlicient  to  convince  Don  Gayangos  thai  it  is  the  king's  own  work. 
It  givea  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  times  and  of  tho  character  of  its 
author.     It  ia  as  fascinating  as  a  romance,  and  deserves  a  high  place  in 
Siistorical  LiLornturc.     Spanish  history  ia  nut  much  studied  in  Kaglond  ;  but 
any  one  who  glanced  over  these  haadsome  volumes  would  isee  the  abundant 

Pinterttt  wbioh  it  possesses. 
A  praiseworthy  Utile  book  by  Count  Upo  Balzani  introduces  Knglish  readers 
io  the  "  Early  Chroniclers  of  Italy."]     From  Cusaiodonia  and  PnicopiuB  tha 
Btirvey  extends  to  ViHani.     The  writer  is  perfectly  trustworthy,  and  the  book 
is  founded  on  real  IcArning.     At  the  same  time  the  learning  is  concealed,  and 

*  "  Liv«s  of  the  PrinoesMa  of  Wales."    By  Barbara  Clay  Fiaeh,    3  vols.    London: 
B«iniRgtoo.     iaS3. 
t  Feur  vols.    Illustrated.     Londca  :  SampsQO  Low-     liSi. 
t  Two  Tola,    y^v  York  :  Patanm.     1883. 
{  Two  vols.     I..in.l<in  :  Chftpman  St  Hall.     1163. 

J  "Early  C'lironiclcra  »f  Euro]K!:  Italy."     By  Ugo  Balzaoi.     Society  for  Proraoting 
,  Ksowledxe.    1&S3. 
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Ui«  nttrnctiTft  EtoriM,  cftpeciaHy  of  ilm  Loin  bard  days,  are  trnnslntcd  at  length. 
It  ia  not  ciwy  to  comhinr  in  a  littN'  book  criliuil  iiifnnn/ition  for  theitdi  enl 
with  nn  ncconnt  that  would  interest  tlie  general  render.  But  Connt  Ugo 
Balzani  hn-i  nuocecdcd  excellently  in  so  doing, 

Mr.  Asliiev,  in  a  littlo  bonk  on  "  Jamea  nnd  Pliilip  vnn  Artfivoldo,"*  doe* 
credit  to  tho  advance  of  historical  indiwtry  i»t  Oxford,  lib  book  u  the 
Lothino  Prixv  I*lxaay  for  1682.  It  is  naturfti  that  it  should  contuo  nothing 
very  new,  and  that  it  slionld  he  lnrf;;cly  founded  on  the  work  of  VaoderlciDdcr*, 
**L«  Si^Iedes  Artt-velde."  But  it  is  easily  and  pleasantly  written,  and  gWw 
with  clearness  a  nkctoh  of  the  const! mtional  development  of  Klandora.  and  the 
prowth  of  the  institntionft  of  the  Flemish  towna.  Mr.  Ashley  leJU  llie  story  of 
the  Btruggle  of  the  Flemish  artisans  for  poUtirnI  ri|{hlt>,  nnd  tellii  it  iutdligibly. 
which  is  a  good  deal  to  siiy.  About  the  Art«Tclilcit  themselves,  there  ia  oot 
much  to  be  established  with  certainty.  Their  relfttions  with  Kdwurd  III.  are 
Mill  in  n  great  roeaaure  obscure. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  hirforicji!  works  which  have  recently  appeared 
in  France,  has  already  been  given  lo  the  reader  in  no  English  form.f  In 
France,  also,  recent  events  have  preally  influenced  the  direction  of  historiul 
investigation.  The  Due  de  Brc^Ue  has  traced  in  tlio  war  of  IRJO  the  nemesis 
of  history  ui»ii  the  policy  of  France  in  1740.  Iq  ^o  war  of  the  AuBtrian 
anccession,  Fmnee  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  helping  to  eompleto  th« 
ftTerthrow  of  ita  old  (be,  the  House  of  Austria,  and  in  so  doing  favoured  the 
plans  of  Frederick  II.  and  llio  consequent  rist*  of  Prusaia.  On  the  acMssion 
nf  Maria  Theresa  to  the  Austrian  tlitone,  France  might  have  remained  true  to 
her  enpnpemente  and  helped  the  young  Quoon  for  nothing,  or  she  might  haro 
df-mnnded  some  territorial  rcconipcu^c  for  her  aid.  She  ehoBo  to  throw  her- 
aelf  into  the  nnna  of  Frederick  II..  who  iiEed  France  for  his  own  purposes  and 
made  herhia  dnpe.  The  cynical  audacity  with  which  Frederick  II.  condtwted 
his  intriK"**  with  Austria,  F-nfiland,  and  France,  at  the  mme  time,  staods  out 
in  vigorous  clearness  in  the  Dno  de  BrogHe's  pagea.  If  any  one  belierea  in 
Cailyle'a  hero-king  he  will  find  mnterials  to  make  him  change  his  judgment. 
The  origin  of  the  greatness  of  Prus»a  is  not  a  creditable  episode  in  F.uropeaa 
history.  But  the  Due  de  Broglie,  perh.ips,  goes  too  far  in  making  Frederick  ll.'a 
perfidy  exceptional,  and  dating  from  the  annexation  of  Sileaa.  a  new  policy 
of  rapine.  It  might  be  urged  that  Frederick  IL  learned  much  from  the 
example  of  Franc*,  an  weil  n«  from  thw  precept*  of  ihe  French  philosopher*. 
Still  Frederick's  correspr.titlfliice  shows  a  full  consciousness  of  his  own  duplicity, 
and  a  contempt  for  moral  considerationa.  Olher  men  may  havo  hoen  as  falae: 
few  have  been  so  avowedly  and  conaciouxjy  perfidioas.  He  had  no  scruple  in 
uainj;  the  weakness  of  Austria,  the  irrew>liiteness  of  the  English,  and  thc'U-nntof 
counsel  in  France,  lie  pitted  them  against  one  another,  and  used  them  all  for 
his  own  ends. 

It  ia  a  little  remarkable  that  Italy  has  recently  been  engaged  in  raising  th« 
scientific  question  of  the  basis  of  political  morality.  This  question  was  treated 
by  M.ichia\oni,  whose  solution  was  universully  condemned  ;  but  no  substitute 
has  yet  been  set  up  instead.  Italian  writers  have  been  paying  attention  lo 
Machiavellt,  and  havo  endeavoured  to  bring  hia  ideas  into  their  proper  licht, 
Signor  Villari's  "Life  of  Machiavelli"  luis  scarcely  been  completed  whtn 
another  monumental  work  on  the  same  Fuhji^ct  hits  appeared.  Signor  Tom- 
masini;  vcms  likely  to  s.ay  the  Inst  word  thnt  erudition  c^n  say  on  the  most 
remarkable  of  Italian  writers.     A  learned  introduciton  ia  devoted  lo  a  ooUec- 

a  Londnn  ;  MactnilUn      1S^3. 

+  "  Fro-lprick  the  Gnsat  auJ  Maria  Theresa."  ^  the  Due  de  BrogUe  TramUt«<i 
hy  Mrs,  I'aHhel  Hoey  and  Mrs.  John  Ijltm.    2  vrtl*     l^ndon :  Rmojxmmi  I.ow     I*SS. 

*  "La  Vita  c(;'i  Scrilli  di  Nii-ciKi  M»i:liijvvelli.  n«Ua  lorg  rvWione  col  Macliiatil- 
lismo."    I>t  Onste  TgmmuiDi.    Val.  1.     Xoriao  :  Looscbsr.     tskl. 
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tinn  of  pnssagos  Btiowing  the  general  conception  of  "  MachijiveUism"  which 

tinfl  prcvniled  nlmost  to  our  own  day.     Then  Signor  Tommaflini  proceeds  with 

D  life  of  Kl.ic1iiATotli,  nod  nn  examination  of  his  writings.     The  first  volume, 

whicli  hds  Ju8C  appeared,  extends  as  for  ns  Machiavolli's  banishincDt  from 

Florence.     The  booli  is  oii<t  writtco  for  students,  and  when  finished  will  be  a 

conadernble  contribution  to  Italian  history.      Its  strong  point   is  careful 

criticism  of  mnteriab,  and  its  object  is  to  detach  tha  man,  Machiavclh,  from, 

his  aurronndings,  and  appri?ctato  tlie  extent  of  his  manifold  acliritj-.     The 

general  result  of  modern  Htiidlea  of  Maehiavelli  is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 

Maclii.-tvelli  faced  the  penuliariy  modern  problem  of  the  connection  of  politics 

nnd  morality.*     He  aniilyiEed  politiciil  actions  as  lying  outside  ihe  sphere  of 

morality.     It  \a  cany  bo  see  how  such  a  conception  f;iile(i ;   but  it  in  also  clear, 

upon  reflection,  that  no  one  ha*  yet  solved  tfiH  <|iie!itioii  which  MachiaveUi 

X^Mil.     We  still  (iuil  politicid  ucttons  at  varimice  with  tlie  montl  law.     We 

nre  still  at  loss  for  an  intelligible  syFtem  which  shuil  d«fiue  political  morality 

:And  determine  the  principles  of  inttrrnatiDnal  duty. 

M.  CstiaHTOK. 

*  See  an  articlQ  fay  Otto  HartnniF  ou  NiecoU  Maohiarelli,  in  the  DeuUdtt  HuudKAau. 
'        IMS, 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

The  TtritliJt  Navy.  By  Sir  ThomM  Br&ne;.  K.C.B..  M.r.  Vol.  IV.  (Longmu* 
<.t  Co.).— Sir  Tboauu  Bnissey  coulinuc  thii  mojit  viilaablo  and  exhftQstiv«  work  oa 
the  Uritiah  Navjr.  Volume  IV.,  now  before  us,  deals  vritb  tbe  aubjects  of  dockyards, 
rrttcrvue,  and  iiuvul  truiiiin^  eyataniB.  It  eoiisiEtH  almostentiroly  of  roprioted 
articles,  K|3<>ec>iea  aii<l  luLtMrx  oji  queKtions  of  the  dar.  Kuin«  of  whicii  liava  already 
bean  settled  in  iho  way  adToeat«  by  tho  anlhor.  The  volnme  wowld.  nf  conne. 
hure  bexn  ranch  improx'iid  by  boing  r«writt«n!indre-!i.rrang«d,bat  stiUitconUiins 
enrh  a  i7c.ikh  of  fncts,  (inggestionR,  And  j^nenil  inforrnntion  rogardinz  rarinaii 
brancbca  of  naval  admiEtraiion  as  we  caunot  find  brmtghi  together  ^Hcwbere. 
SirThomius  is  Dvitbvr  nlarmint  nor  oniitnitil.  He  t1(x-j<  not  belivvo  those  who  toll 
QStbfl  navy  is  qnite  inefficient:  but  lie  ban  faulU  to  itnd,  and  many  reforms  to 
sapRest,  in  onler  to  kwp  its  efficiency  abreast  of  the  cban^^tij;  rp^uirementa  of 
the  time.  He  always  baots  his  statemisnta  Ijy  ample  urray  of  f(ict.i,  nnd  he  in 
singularly  fair  in  c'^'inc;  prominent  consideration  to  views  oppOMd  to  his  own- 
He  bclityrea  onrnarnl  snpcriority  to  depend,  nt  bottom,  on  tbe  same  conditions  as 
iUii  Hut.<tiriohty  of  uur  mercantile  tnarine,  and  he  otroiiKly  in«iata  on  th«  importuioe 
of  onmartL)  roaorves,  of  developing  still  furlhproar  naval  artillery  volunteer  force, 
uud  of  giving  better  upccial  iiistructiou  luid  tnuLini;  to  boyu  for  the  navy. 

All-  Rlr/inaloijii-at  Didionnrn  of  (he  Srotfis^  Lrtngtiitf/i;  By  John  Janiieaon,  D.U. 
Bevised  and  collated  by  .Tnhn  Longmnir.  A.M.,  LLD..  and  David  DonaldMn* 
l-'.E.I.S-  (Paisley:  Ak'iaador  Gardner). — This  new  edition  of  JaniieM)n'»  well- 
known  Sottish  Dictionarv  has  now  been  eomplctcd,  with  the  exception  nf  tbe 
supplementary  volame,  wnich  vrill  probably  not  appear  for  Boma  time,  as  it  is 
to  contain  the  oorrij^^'nda  and  addenda  which  the  readers  f>f  tbe  other  rolame* 
are  invited  to  eapply.  Tbe  preaent  editors  have  introduced  many  additional 
words  and  mea.niRK9  of  words  themselves,  especially  Mr.  Donaldsoo,  who  was 
called  to  tho  oditorKhip  by  Dr.  Lonj^nirV  death  when  tho  first  volame  wh 
already  in  the  pre^s.  and  whose  resources  seem  to  have  increased  m  be  proceeded, 
for  tbe  proportion  of  new  matter  decidedly  crown  towards  tho  cloee  of  the  work. 
This  inequality  will  no  doubt  be  corrisiteil  oy  tbe  Hupplemeotary  volume.  Tb«M 
type,  paper,  and  jjencral  RCt-up  of  the  book  are  excellent,  ■ 

TItt  Imperial  Did ionary  of  the  EnoUeh  Lanqna^e.  By  Jobn  Onilvic.  LL.D. 
New  edition  by  Charles  Auuamlale,  M.A.  (Blackie  &.  Son).— The  aim  of  a  big 
dictiooaiy  Beams  to  lie  to  combine  in  one  the  special  features  of  tbe  amoller 
didioTmnae,  and  in  these  vuhimes  thuL  aim  Lou  buen  very  8uccv»«r\illy  aecom- 
pliahed.  The  Tmptiriat  Dictionary  in  at  oni^e  a  prononncing,  nn  ctrmologieal,  a 
alung,  a  provincial,  a  ecientilic,  und  a  technolopicHil  diu-tiouory.  It  does  not  enter 
BO  much  into  the  hinlory  of  tlie  words  it  cx|<)ftin«,  their  changes  of  form  and 
mt^autng,  as  Kicbardson,  nor  does  it  (pve  so  many  illustrative  quottttions  u 
John.snn  ;  hut  it  has  other  important  features  that  the  dictionaries  of  tboaa 
authors  lacked.  Words  that  cannot  be  elucidated  satisfactorily  by  a  bare  defini- 
tion, arc  treated  on  what  tho  editor  calU  the  eucyclopfodic  method;  that  is.  in 
Rueh  a  paragraph  of  exposition  or  description  as  tney  wonld  receive  in  a  cyelo- 
peedia;  and  where  necessary,  tbey  are  even  illustrated  by  eugraringB.  It  was 
the  first  dictionary  to  introduoe  ibete  featnrea  systematically,  and  in  th«  new 
edition  special  care  has  been  bestowed  apoo  them. 

The  Ootpel  and  U*  IVUnetset.  By  Henry  Wace,  D.D.  [London  :  John  Sitnrray). 
— Prafosaur  Wace,  iu  these  clear  and  impressive  lectnree,  etbibits  the  real 
character  and  niultM  of  modvrn  ctriticiHtn  in  respect  to  tbe  authenticity  of  the 
GoapelR,  and  iUustratee  besides  the  spiritual  and  mural  xienificanee  of  the  iMdiug 
focts  whioU  they  record.  He  confines  liimsctl'  to  the  cununal  and  deoinre  points 
of  the  oontroverBV — as,  indeed,  the  circuoistunceti  of  the  original  delivery  of  hia 
leotnres  compelled  bim  to  do — audit  need  not  be  said  that  he  treats  of  them  with 
manifest  Rrasp  of  the  whole  subject  and  in  a  very  thoughtful,  judidal,  and 
atimulating  way. 


Bbutvm.  -  In  tho  article  on  Count  Rumford  m  the  July  nnmbor  of  this  Rkvikw, 
Cuneord,  tbe  cipital  nf  New  H.'vmpihire,  wliero  Kuiufurd  was  a  acLool  teacher,  ta  Inr 
mistake  conFouiidtiil  with  Couuoru  in  Muaachuntts,  the  nnddease  of  Ralph  'Wolw 
EcDarson.— J,  Tyndall. 
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HAVING  bpcn  ask«l  for  some  note*  on  the  Canatliau  Union  as 
9iig?Mtivc  of  stepH  irhicli  might  he  taken  to  meet  the  demand 
fi>r  some  kind  of  Morae  Rule  in  Ireland,  or  as  Tiearlng  oa  future 
Aiwtraltan  Confederation,  I  snhmit  the  following  remnrks  rather 
ia  the  lio[>e  that  thcj  may  show  tiic  rlifHcnlty  of  comparing  the 
drcumstauccs  of  any  two  couDtries,  than  Trith  the  idea  that  Uinta 
for  future  action  way  be  gathered  from  them. 

It  U  not  iu  a  magaitiiie  article  that  any  great  new  departure  cau 
be  even  satiisfaetorily  glaneed  at;  the  details  involved  in  sueh  are 
too  many,  and  the  difficulties  too  great,  to  he  considered  within  the 
allotted  space.  The  prorince  of  such  articles  seems  to  be  rather  to 
criticize  Bpccial  points  lu  any  neir  projects,  or  simply  to  recount 
experience  gained  in  special  phases  of  history. 

It   will   be   reuicmljcrcd  that  two  years   ago  both  Houses  of  the 
Canadian  Legislature  passed  resolutions  recommending  that  Ireland 
should   enjoy  some   system   of  self-government    analogous    to    that 
exiating  in  the  Canadian  Pomiuioo.     Canada  had  a  perfect  right  so 
to  express  her  opinion ;  she  has  repeatedly  been  put  to  great  expense 
by  Fenian   ainrma  along  her   frouticrx — ■alarms    vUich   occasion  her 
trouble   only  bccanso   she    forms    an    integral   part    vt   the   British 
£aipirc.     It  ts  well  known  that  it  entirely  depends  upon  tlio  good — r 
"Will  of  the  Government  of  the  I'uited  States  whether  such  troubles 
shall  nok  again  arise  wlienerer  there  is  pulitic:al  excitement   in   Ire- 
laud.      Several  of  the  Dominion's  former  statesmco  and  orators  have 
been  Irishmen.     Men  of  Irish  name  and  blood  are  found  in  numbers 
iu.  every  city,  town,  village   and  rural   community   throughout   the 
-country.     Tlicae  men  are  heartily  loyal  to  the  Kmnire ;  and  seeing  a 
large  amount  of  autouomy  existing  in  each  r  ''cy 
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jump  Tsith  cliarncteristic  Celtic  ardour  to  the  couclusion  that  if  Irc-I 
land  could  only  imitate   Canada  her  lot  ironld   he   equally  happy. 
They  have  many  votes ;  and  almost  any  proposition,  which  they  put 
licfore  the  Canadian,  Parliament  as  likely  to  bcneBt  their  brethren  in 
the  Old  Country,  would  find  support,  especially  if  the  propoi&l  were 
introduced  before  a  General  Election.*      It  is  notoriously  uncertain 
whether  vhut  suit!)  one  country  will  suit  another,  althongh  inhabited 
by  men    of  the  same  race,  if   the    two  countries    present    widely 
different  feattires  in  size,  eltmnte,  and  resources.     This  is  especially  ^ 
the  case  as  betweea  Canada  ami  the   old  countries.     The  first  pos-^ 
sesses  a  vast  expanse  of  lauds  wbobe  geographical  interests  mar  be 
alike,  but  which  was  origiualiy  represented  by  completely  separate 
coloniesj   having   different   trade   arraugemeuts.      Kven   now    these 
ucvcral  populations  are  very  scanty  as  compared  with  the  extent  of 
territory  they  rule,  bo  scanty  indeed  that   there  are  wide  stretches 
orer   which   they  do  not  reach  hands  to  earh  other.     The  llnitcdJ 
Kingdoms  have,  on  the  other  hand,   a  very  small  area  of  country,! 
whose  geographical  interests  must  of  necessity  be  identical,  and  they 
have  a  population   which  already   swarms  upon   almost  every   tract 
where  man  cqu  live  in  comfort.      It  is  these  facts  which  disclose  thai 
vast  difference  between  the  twoconntrics.    It  is  of  the  greatest  import 
ancc  to  remember  that  the  Central  Clovcrnmcnts  of  both  the  United^ 
States  and  the  Dominion  were  created  by  the  several  separate  colonies, 
which  agreed  to  relegate  certain  powers  only  to  the  Federol  Chambers,  h 
The  Centra!  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  contrarT,!B 
it  the  outcome  of  centuries  of  Kurcessful  effort  to  unite  in  London  the 
Imperial   Jjcgislature.     It  was  but  the  other  day  that   the   Uuitetl 
States  fought  for  strongtr  Federal  powers ;   it  was  after  the   success* 
ful  issue  of  that  war,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
lueut  at  Washington,  that  Canada  formed  her  Constitution,  cxpresslj 
guarding  it  againat  disintegration   by  making  llie  Central  Power  su- 
preme in  all    but  local   legislation.       Thus,   we  sec  these  English- 
speaking  peojiles  aim  at  strengthening  the  Ceutral  Government;  at 
there  is  no  instance  in  which   legiiilative  privilege,  once  given  to  th( 
Govcniracnt  of  the  Union,  has  been  taken  from  it  and   giren   agaii 
to  the  individual  State.     It  may  be   a  cl^e^tiou  iu  America  how  fa 
Slate  Kigiits  or  Home  Ilule  led  to  the  great  Civil  AVnr ;  but  in  any  ease 
the  geographical  and  climatic  diffei-enees  between  the  North  and  South 
led  iti  tlie  South  iotlic  institution  of  slavery,  whifh  was  the  proximate 
reason  of  strife.    State  KJghta  or  Home  Kulc  iu  property  or  domestic 

*  Tlic  AiMrtnH  1o  il<^  MiijeAt^,  Atf^'^l^il  )<y  'htA\\  IImim-r  at  tlic  L'ui^ltmi  I^ktlUIll«^V 
wita  to  Uii'  luHt  licurriL]  KlectiuD,  iitU-r  atntiUK  \\':i\-  CsmiAa  lia<l  iimvprrvtl  oodvr  a 
Pffdenil  »y»ti'm,  iJIowiuj!  to  eai-li  IVoYiuce  coufeijeraMe  powers  of  sclrgDvcmtBentt  »««• 
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tiirc«tiirx|in»Ka)iiipi;  tlint,  if  ecmgitttnt  with  ikr  inttijrity  and  ireU  bdw^  o/lAt  kai}>i 
if  th<  rirfhU  ami  itiituf  »/  r/tr  ruVnnn'fv  «rtc  fnily  jiraUtttk  atid  itcvrxH,  Mune  mfiuia  n 

m  £uuud  of  uie«tii>){  tlii;  «ii>rvMeU  d«wre  of  lu  muay  af  Her  Majetiy'a  tubjcct*,  &e. 
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matters  taay  be  natural,  aud  held  to  briog  no  aatioQal  disintegra- 
tion, vhcre  great  geugrapUical  aud  climatic  differences  make  it  im- 
posnble  to  have  an  ult-puwcrful  Central  Goverumeut.  Straugthcued 
u  was  the  Federal  Goverumeut  hy  the  result  of  the  irar,  ii  is  uutahle 
that  even  now  the  uiililia  of  Auieriea  take  their  orders  from  the  iudi- 
Tidual  States  and  uot  from  Washington.  This,  which  is  opposed  to 
united  national  inicrcsto,  is  likely  suuu  to  disappearj  and  tlic  Govern- 
meat  of  Washington  will  probably  seek  to  be  masters  of  a  stronger 
militajry  orgauization.  The  whole  history  of  the  United  States  shows 
a  steady  teudency  to  increase  tlic  powers  of  ttic  Federal  Government. 
Tlie  history  of  Canada  doea  the  same.  The  Coufederatiou.  Act  of 
1807  gave  the  largest  powers  then  obtainable.  Payments  mode  to  the 
Prorincesofthenew  ConfcderHtiou(thnt  iajsubsidiesgiven  to  the  Provin- 
cial GoTcrnments)  persuaded  some  of  them,  almost  as  mnch  as  did  any 
sentiment  in  favour  of  forming  a  new  nation,  to  join  the  Union.  The 
experiment  of  Confederation  has  been  a  auceess,  and  a  national  feeling 
is  rapidly  riaing — the  young  generation  being  proud  of  their  country, 
and  not  of  their  Province  only.  Now,  if  it  be  granted  that  the 
tendency  to  strengthen  tltc  Central  Power  exists,  it  will  be  sccti  that 
it  becomes  a  eoosequence  of  this  t/iat  no  one  member  of  a  C(/Jifederation 
$hould  be  made  strony  enough  to  oppose  with  effect  the  Ventral  Goverif 
matt,  which  represents  a  majority.  If  a  IVoviucial  feeling  can  arise 
which  shall  be  strooger  than  the  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  general 
OoTcrumcnt,  the  Civil  War  of  1860-Gl  may  be  repeated  on  Canadian 
toil.  The  balance  of  power  represented  by  the  equality  ia  strength 
of  tlic  members  of  the  Coufederation  is  the  best  guarantee  against  this. 
Let  us  see  then  what  individual  rights  the  Canadian  Pro- 
rinccs  have  aloue  reserved  to  themselves.  These  rights  are  mca- 
siired  by  the  privileges  given  by  old  treaties  to  Quebec.  Thia 
is  the  only  Province  where  Englinh  is  not  universally  8|)oken. 
When  Confederation  was  fir&t  mooted  there  were  uomc  voices 
lieanl  proposing  a  complete  amalgamation  of  legislative  power 
in  one  or  two  Chambers  at  Ottawa.  The  French  Cnnadian.s 
of  Quebec  would  never  have  tolerated  such  a  proposition,  and,  indeed, 
it  would  have  been  distastefnl  to  all.  What  did  the  old  tn^atics 
{uarantec  to  Quebec?  These  things:  her  local  laws,  which  meant 
ia  this  particular  case  the  laws  of  old  France  modified  by  recent 
cxperiouee  i  the  language,  and  the  institutions  of  the  Province. 
Quebec  was  to  have  separate  Chambers  for  legislation  on  education, 
civil  rights,  aud  all  domestic  mattcrf.  It  was  called  the  "  Pivot 
IVovincc,"  because  according  to  the  privileges  guaranteed  to  Quebec, 
»  were  privileges  nietcd  out  to,  or  rather  retained  by,  lie  other  Pro- 
vinces. Although  the  language  elsewhere  than  in  Quebec  is  Iiuglish, 
tlie  other  Provinces  have  much  tlte  same  separate  rights;  they  each 
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CDDtrol  ediicftlion,*  and  m»ke  tlic  Itiwa   by  whlcli  property  derolVes, 
and  the  local  ccouomy  of  raral    and   municipal   goveruracnt  exists. 
Each  Province  g*vc   the  National  Government  the  control  over  all 
armed  force,  over  national  defence,  over  the  collection  of  all  rustomt 
anj  excise  duties,  over  navigation,  the  post-office,  the  superrisiion  of 
crtniiaal  justice,  and  all    niatU-ra  afTectiiig  any  two  Provinces.     In 
iVIauitoba  the  public  lands  were  retained  by  the  FedcrnI  Government; 
and  in  the  creation  of  now  Provincea  in  the  Norlli-West,  the  same 
practice  voiihl  for  a  time  be  probably  followed.     It  will  be  thns'^een 
thut  it  would  he  iliDicuU  for  a  Canadian  Province  to  propcnc  any  law, 
which,  if  vetoed  bj  the  Government  at  Ottawa,  would  raise  in  the 
Province  mncit  strong  feeling  against  the  Central  GoTernmcnt.      The 
iuattera  on   whicli   any   interference   can   ariite    are  small.      If,  for 
instance,  local  option  legislation  on  drink  be  proposed  at  Oltawa,  ftnd 
resisted   in   any  Province,  it  would    bo   ilifficnlt  to  get  up  a  war  for 
whisky.     No  one   Province   hax  any  domestic   institution  which   is 
likely  to  be  touched  by  Ottawa  legislators  in  a  manner  which  would 
raise  a  rcbcUinn  agaiiittt   the  national   nuthonty;   and   there   is  but 
tittle  tcmptaiLou  for  Local  Governments  to  enact  laws  provccativc  of 
diaallowaiice   by   the   Governor-General  in  Council.      Little   or   jh 
margin  is  left  for  dispute;  each  side,  the  Local  as  well  as  the  Domi- 
nion Government,  knows  the  limits  of  its  authority  and  rcspcet«  thcm_^ 
Then  there  is  always  at  hanil  tlic  impartial  friend  of  both,  the  Imperial^K 
Privy  Council, — nut  to  mention  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada;  ar 
citlicr  of  thcHc  may  lie  used  to  fall  back  on  as  an  am'intJt  curi/r,  whos 
decision  can  settle  mty  dispute.     So  that  there  i^  little  on  whicli  thalB 
guarantee  of  order  among   the   people  beneath  one  flag — namcly_ 
"the  common  sense  of  niost,"  emi  he  severely  tried. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  our  eoinmnnitics   in   this  Greater  Hritaic^ 
have  Uncd  down  to  a  minimum  their  demands  for  Home  Ilulc  in  thc3 
separate  Provinces,  and  prncticidly  retain  only  those  qncstions  for  loca" 
decision  of  which  the  Central  Parliament  is  glad  to  he  rid,  and  of  whicl 
it  mny  be  profitably  relieved.    No  question  can  Im?  raiiicd  whicli  shal 
unite  a  race,  section,  or  geographical  part  of  the  country,  as  a  nni- 
ngntnst    the  ('entral  Government.      This    is  an    important  Icswi 
and  one  not  lightly  to  be  passed  over.     K%'en  in  the  subjects  left 

■  "  Tlie  OSnl  Bectiun  o(  tlw  Rtitiiili  Nurtli  Aincrk-a  Acl^  wliich  cmlirsces  iho  lefriol^— 
tion  (or  tliQ  Union,  {iravitlcKl  tbat  wliicAtton  shoiilil  b<;  dvalt  witb  I>t  cAcb  lYvvincv  :  b< 
the  rig)ita  cxi*ttnt  &t  tlia  time  oi   L'tiiou  ji<  i-lnuiing  to  utinoiitiui  wvre  ^nordvd.  nod 
VM  jiriviileil  tliat  Kcili-r&I  int^irfi-n'm^'   rtiylit  l'-t>  tiiul  aliouti)  d«v  k;(ul:itif'it  llin-iu 
iliEke  ii);lit4.      lu  New  Itruiiswick,  iifter  Uih  L  niun  liiui   btten  tutac  jeatn   iu   fon.-i.',  t 
UiUiAii  CctlKiliua  cniii|ilBiiio.l  all  n.  I'lovinuul  Liw  wbiL'li  dvnifd  (lipiti  |iul>lic  foiHls 
iepar*t«  rcIiDul*.     Tli«  Kpjiual  iiruviilvl  hr  nt  tti«  L'ltlvu  Ui  tbe  OtUiwa  LcEnlattirB  i 
ur^jeal.  lUtH  tlbc  Donvnion  llmiae  at'  t'uininana  wer«  iiicliucd  to  iDter/ero      Tb«  lltni- 
were.  hunevcr.  H^'iLirist  tbi»,  miil  on  tlic  qtii-btinu  lieiiig  ri-fviTV<l  to  Ui«  I)iNti*li  I' 
CMititcil,  it  »*M  "Irdili'il  that  ilm  E'm'iuce  tbn;i!il  «rrn»K«  for  it»*?f  US  own  tiiAicHli 
an^i  tlial  wurninvfor  iiilcrfeicOLU  .lid  out  cxUl.     Tui*  utMiiviuu,  tltrrcfvrc,  tL'iiiU  to 
^R't-ct ;  "  givc  cerUin  liuiitcd  ^>avcn  to  Imtiteil  tituM,  aud  lui  l\,ii  sUirm,  if  it  uite, 
cuuliii«i]  to  that  ana.." 
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be  dealt  witli    by  tbc   Local   Governments,    if   internal   Provincial 

trouble  came,  the  whole  CommonwoaltU  mipht  tliink   it  necesnary  to 

interfere,  and  in  any  «uch  event   the  troops  to  keep  order  would  be 

Federal,  for  there  are  no  others.     In  New  Brnnswick  there  was  once 

an  education  conflict;  but  the  affair  was  settled  without  the  inter- 

veution  in  auy  form  of  Fedcnil  apcucy.      No  twcal  Goveruuieut  has 

proposed    to    change   its   Provincial   lairs   relating  to  devolutioa  or 

tenure  of  property  ;  but  this  could  be  done  by  Provincial  enactment. 

Wc  must  ^'o  back  to  Che  pa&t  and  to  ou  era  before  Coufcdcratiou  for 

any  fircat  cbanpEc  in  agrarian  conditions.     There  is  uo   iastancc  in 

the  hJHtory  of  tlic  I'niti-d  Province*;  but  tliere  was  a  ease  of  tlie 

kind  when  Ontario  and  Uuebec  were  united  under  Uie  api>cl!ation  of 

Upper  and   Lower   Canadu,  and  a  single  LcgimlHturc  endeavoured  to 

meet  the  wants  of  both.      In  tliose  days   the  old  SciRnorial  Tennre, 

derived  from  pre-r evolutionary  Kriince,  existed  in  Lower  Canada,  and 

troubles   arose.     An   enactment   was  passed   by  the   Parliament  in 

which  Ontario  was  represented  along  with  Unebec,  and  the  principle 

adopted  was  practically  one  of  compensation  for  abrogated  privileges. 

Toe  rights  of  superiority  were  in  the  main  abolished   by  the  grant  oP 

a  fee  airaptc  to  the  suiicrior  over  .1  |>roportion  of  the  la«d«  formerly 

held  in  feu,  while   the   vansals  were  freed  from  their  onerous  dues, 

and   their  rawal  tenures  practically  eouverted  into  a  tenancy  at  a 

statutory  rcotal  which  could  at  anytime  be  converted,  by  eapitaliEing 

such  rental,  into  a  tenure  in  fee  simple.      IhiUke  the  process  adopted 

in  the  last  Irish  Laud   Act,  whereby  two  men  are  obliged   to   have 

partnership   in  one  praperty,  the  tjejgnorial  Tcnnre  Act  loosed  the 

two  men   who   had  been  tied   together  as  vuRsal   and   superior,  and 

gave  cacli  a  definite  proprietorship.      Some  feudal  dues  were  retained 

for  the  superior,  but  these  were  of  a  certain  kind,  and  did  not  include 

any  casual  or  accidental  payment.      Uuebcc  is  the  only  Province  in 

Caoada,  and,  indeed,    the  only   State  on  the    Amcrirun  ('ontioent, 

b  which  a  race  and  language  different  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  survive. 

The  French  Canadian  roles  hy  his  majority  in  the  local  Chamliers, 

and  he  takes  care  that  the  population  shall  remain    as  far  as  possible 

PW;Dch  Canadian,  and  that  in   any  I'cderal    question  that  vote  shall 

have  its  separate  value.     The  old  treaties  gave  them  a  right  to  an 

antonomy  which  has  not  only  never  been  disputed,  but  which  ha» 

become  the  model  fur  equal  rights  given  to  other  States,  whose  area, 

as  they  in  turu  develop  iu  population,  will  probably  be  made  us  far 

a*  possible  equal  to  that  of  Quebec. 

The  French  Canadian  race,  therefore,  occupica  a  very  importanf 
place  in  the  Confederation ;  yet  from  their  position  they  cannot  demand 
too  much,  so  that  the  danger  of  a  separate  Commonwealth  is  avoided. 
They  are  thoroughly  loyal  to  Canada;  for  that  great  Anglo-Saxonixing 
amalgamation  mill,  the  United  Statca,  would  bood  efface  their  language; 
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should  Ihcir  fortuue  I«  cast  with  tbe  States.  Tlicir  loyalty  to  the 
Empire  is  bora  both  of  iocUaation  and  of  the  knowledge  th&t  Canncla 
could  not  !)taiid  alone,  but  would  be  annexed  to  the  United  States  on 
the  first  pretext,  were  there  not  behind  her  the  majestic  form  of  a 
united  Kmpirc.  Because  no  hand  has  ever  sought  to  touch  their 
lights,  they  are  loyal  to  the  framework  of  the  Power  which  gives 
them  these,  and  eu^nrcs  them  a  place  which  makes  them  a  moring 
force  in  larger  politics.  Their  position  is  never  likely  to  be  menaced ; 
for,  unlike  the  population  of  Old  France,  their  |»cople  increase  in  on 
astounding  ratio.  But  they  must  iu  the  Future  be  content,  as  they 
are  now  content,  with  the  privileges  they  possess.  They  cannot 
get  their  Province,  or  another  carved  afresh,  to  suit  the  French- 
speaking  population.  Sn])posc  an  improbable  cose — namely,  that  the 
English-speaking  ]>coplc  obtatncil  a  luajorily  in  the  west  part  of  the 

r Province.  Ko  Canadian  wunlil  projiose  to  rc-adjust  the  Province  so 
88  to  erect  a  French-speaking  portion  into  a  separate  entity.  Each 
Pcdcral  Qovcrnmciit  would  desire  to  avoid  having  auy  single  bomo- 
gcncoua  State  made  incouvcnicutly  xtroiig  for  the  Central  Gorem- 
mcnt,  or  else  any  disalluwaneo  of  legislation,  however  ^tra  virta  it 
might  be,  could  he  resisted.  Divide  et  impera  must  be  the  true  Federal 
motto,  as  it  was  the  iiiuttu  of  ancient  Governments  of  other  forms. 
We,  therefore,  sec  that  Canadian  provincial  right  means  only 
the  right  to  make  laws  on  purely  domestic  matters  ;  such,  namely, 
as  are  mainly  comprised  in  educational  and  civil  right  legis- 
lation ;  and  any  demands  arising  from  ethnic  differences  have  prori 
capable  of  treatment,  because  the  ease  has  been  treated  Provincially, 
the  tempest  being  thua  confined  to  the  teapot.  The  trouble  has  not 
affected  the  country  at  large,  but  a  Province  only.  It  may  be 
fiirther  remarked  that  the  limits  of  the  Provinces  and  the  States  int 
vhich  America  and  Canada  have  been  divided  have  been  almost 
always  accidental  or  artificial,  and  that  the  boundaries  ore  often  repre 
scntcd  by  a  mere  imaginary  line  of  longitude  or  latitude.  Th 
abolition  of  the  Scignorial  Tenure  has  been  mentioned  as  having 
been  the  work,  not  of  a  Provincial  Government,  but  of  the  Govern 
rocnt  of  the  United  Provinces  of  tapper  and  of  Lower  Canada,  pre 
vious  to  the  great  Confederation  movement  of  186".  As  the  Ac 
affected  rights  of  property  sanctioned  and  recognized  by  Cro 
Treaties,  it  is  probable  tliat  no  Provincial  Government  would,  ctc 
nowadays,  have  bccu  allowed  exclusively  to  deal  with  tlicno.  I 
may  he  added  that,  in  the  case  of  the  abolition  of  the  proprietor 
ships  over  the  great  estates  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  legislatio 
^^took  place  before  the  Canadian  Union  came  into  existence,  and  th 
^Bpase  had  to  be  dealt  witlt  by  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  in  Bnglaod 
^^There  is  but  little  to  be  learned  from  the  Prince  Edward  IslaU' 
^^enactmeut.     Compeuaatiou  was  given  to  the  proprietors,  hut  it  w 
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doubtful  whether  tliey  had  a  right  to  aQTtliiQg>  as  the  provisions  of 
the  Charters  by  whicU  the  lands  were  hehl  bad  exacted  eoiulitioim 
whirb  bad  been  but  rarely  fulfilled.  Tt  will,  therefore,  )yQ  seen 
that  before  Pi'ovincial  GovcrnineDt  obtained  its  present  form  in 
Quebec  aud  in.  Priuce  Kdwnrd  Island,  all  a^'rarian  trouble  biul  been 
settled  by  a  Parliameut  representing  bighur  powers  than  that  of 
die  prorincc  ouly ;  that  eompcnsation  had  been  given  for  riglits 
abolished;  and  that  on  eonfederation  each  member  of  the  Union 
eontinued  its  autonomoua  powers  with  a  blank  slicct,  as  far  as 
any  ugly  race  or  land  question  was  concerned.  Thus  experience 
on  the  American  Continent  shows  that,  while  local  matters  may 
safely  be  left  to  Provinciul  Assembliesj,  it  is  all  important  that  no 
section  of  a  country  shall  be  organized  in  snch  strength  as  to  be 
able  to  formulate  a  policy  leading  to  conflict  with  the  rest  of  the 
|ieoplc  under  the  same  flag.  If  there  be  ethnic  or  religious  differ- 
ences, the  troubles  arising  from  them  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Central  Govcrumcut,  whose  best  policy  is,  after  cleariug  the  ground, 
to  divide  it  under  several  local  authorities  uud  give  tu  them  a  de&uite 
■ad  limited  power. 

LORXB. 


THE  COPTS  AS  A  POLITICAL   FACTOR. 


IT  18  not  surprisliig  lb.it  tbc  Copts  of  Egypt  excite  iu  many" 
quarters  uu  interest  wkicU  tLc  raurc  gcucniL  aspects  of  the 
I'^gyptiam  qucstiou  fail  to  stiniuLate.  Nor  is  it,  pcrLapSj  oiore  surpris- 
ing tli»t  thv.  iniijtirity  uf  IhoM-  wito  itro  iiittinatety  concerned  with 
Kgyptiaii  iMjillics,  iiiltTiial  unii  cxlenial,  irtut  tlic  topic  of  the  Coptic  ' 
Cliurcb  as  one  of  purely  religious  significance,  anil  as^  if  too  promi-fl 
nfiiilly  tliruBt  forwan!,  Hkely  ral!K;r  to  ootifiisc  than  to  assist  the  d.uo 
usliiiiatc  of  purely  pulitical  clrmcnt<>  aii<l  forces. 

The  complexiou  of  the  classes  of  persons  who  hitherto,  iu  l^aglaud^ 
litive  iiloue  interested  ilieni&elvcs  in  the  condition  of  the  Copts  as 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Kgypt,  baa  serTcdto  ' 
IcTid  a  colour  to  this  prevalent  want  of  broad  political  8pprcciatioD..H 
These  pcrsoos  may  lie  loosely  classified  as  the  religions  antiquarians  j 
the  High  Churchnicu  wlio  hope  to  set-off  primitive  purity  against 
puritanical  reformation ;  the  High  Churchmen  who  are  serutitiiiiug 
the  texture  of  the  Eastern  Clnirclics  in  order  to  discover  materials 
foe  a  reunion  of  East  and  AVest  by  way  of  protest  against  Koinan 
assumptions  of  infallibility  ;  and,  lastly,  the  more  intelligent  travellers 
who,  learning  from  their  guide-books  that  the  CoptK  form  some  tenth 
part  of  the  population  of  Kgypt,  visit  their  churches,  attend  long 
night  as  well  as  early  morning  services,  and  compete  with  each  other 
for  exclusive  scraps  of  information  ns  to  their  practices  and  beliefs. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  occasional  labours  of  these  desultory 
classes  of  inquirers,  it  is  extraordinary  how  minute  is  the  inte- 
rest, and  how  unfatlicmable  the  igimrnnce,  surrgundiug  the  whole 
subject.  Among  thoKR  persons  in  Euglnnd  who  actively  concem  them- 
selves with  the  rc*pocaibi lilies  of  Kuglnnd  to  Egypt,  there  arc  fouudl 
grave  doubts  wbelher  Coptic  Is  or  is  not  a   spoken  language,  and] 
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vhethcr  it  is  the  ouIt  laogus^  spoken  in  Egrpt,  or,  if  it  is  not,  ivhftt 
language  has  taken  ita  plaoc  ;  irlietlicr  Coptic  Climtians   bdicre  in 
Chrint;  whether   tliey  practice    polygamy;  wlicOicr   they    believe  iu 
Mohammedanism  ;   whether  (heir  ritual  is  or  is   not   identical    wttli 
that  of  the  Orcek  Church  ;  how  f»r  the  Coptii  »re  at  all  di^^tincuish- 
ablc  from  the  rest  of  the    inhabitants    of  Kgypt ;  and   last,  but  not 
least  as  a  ground  of  profound  doubt,  who,  oa  earth  the  Copts  are- 
It  is  not  my  purpose  id  this  paper  to  attempt  to  ^ive  a  compen- 
dious history  and  description  of  the  Coptic  Church.  The  beat  and  mo^t 
accessible   account  for  Kaglish  readers  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Fuller's 
article  in   Smith's   "  Dictionary   of  Christian   Biography,  Literature, 
Sects,  and  Ductiiues."     Lane's  "  i^Iodern  l-^gyptiatis,"  and  Baedeker's 
"Guide-book  to  LoTrer  i^gypt,"  tliough  not  aJuays  true  to  the  cou- 
(litions  of  the  present  moment,  will  serve  to  ciirrert   all   the  grave 
misconceptions  and  basc'lc»a  conjcclurcs.      I  shall  confine   myself  to 
bringing  into  prominence  certain  facta,  tested  by  my  ovu  investiga- 
tions conducted    in    every  available   inaniicr    during;  tlic    past    three 
Tcant,  and  to  drawing  irhat  I  hold  to  be  political  eonelusiouH   of  the 
kighest  si(;oincancc. 

The  Copts  are,  strictly  speaking,  those  of  the  primitive  iuhabi- 
ttnls  of  Egypt  who,  after  being  converted  to  Christianity,  were  not 
suWqoenlly  converted  to  Mohammedanism.  Of  course  when  such 
a  word  as  "  primitive"  is  used  in  speaking  of  the  iulmbilauts  of  a 
iinill  country  peculiarly  accessible  to,  and  repeatedly  overrun  hy, 
lomguers,  it  is  a  relative  rather  than  a  positive  term.  There  are 
Kwne  persons,  indeed,  who  assert  that,  with  Greeks,  Ilomans,  Arabs, 
ud  Levantines  intcrpeuetratiug  the  country,  it  is  impossible  that 
in-Ptolemaie  Kgypt  can  be  rcprcsenterl  at  all  in  the  blood  of  any 
of  tbeiahabitanls  of  modern  Kg^pt.  But  such  persons  do  not  allow 
wwigh  for  the  early  geographical  separation  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Konan  settlers,  for  the  want  of  fuciliiies  for,  and  of  disposition  lo, 
k«ocaotion  throughout  the  villages  of  Upper  Kgypt,  for  the  confining 
Kill  iccluding  effect  of  religions  animosities  and  persecutions,  and 
^  the  separating  inBnencca  of  a  peculiar  language  and  of  race 
»J»p»thics. 

The  Coptic  language  la,  undoubtedly,  the  language  of  pre-Christian 
WUttient  Ejtypt,  Its  Greek  eltaractcrs  were  adopted  on  the  intro- 
•ttciion  of  Christiauity,  because  of  the  incflaecable  ajsociation  of  the 
niiroglyphic,  and  even  of  the  hieratic,  characier  with  i'aganism.  But 
*ke  use  of  the  language  among  the  Copts,  and  especially  for  religious 
Pwpoaes,  has  been  retained  almost  up  to  the  present  century.  1 
"Me  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  spoken  in  Borac  of  the  rftinote 
^lUgtt  of  Upper  Egypt  within  living  memory,  and  the  hieratic 
[*lpliibct,  (or  purposes  of  numeration,  has  hardly  yet  died  out  among 
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the  olctcr  Copta  in  Cairo  iUclf.     In  the  ehurclies  a  fcv  ver&cs  of  the 
Coptic  version  of  tho  Scriptures  are    read  at  every   service,  but  tlwH 
Arabic  translation  is  atliled,  and  the  wimlc   chapter  ia  read   tiirougfiV 
iu  Arabic.     There  is  always  a  department  in  tin:   chief  schools  for 
teaching-  Coptic,  but  only  the  more  etiu-rprising  candidates   for  ih 
ministry  study  it  any  fiirtlier   than  is  necessary  for   pcrrunning   thi 
serviees  in  church. 


It  is  usually  loosely  said  that  the  Copts  are  a  heterodox  body 
Christians,  who  abandoned  the  orthodox  faith  by  rejecting  the  deci 
of  the  Council  of  Chalccdon  iu  a.d.  451.  But,  if  any  one  will  atiirtj 
thc^^rhole  historical  circumstances  of  that  time,  he  \ti\l  find  that  thij 
is  a  most  unfair  and  misleading  account  of  the  transactions  alluded^ 
tu.  The  result  of  the  misreprcscutuliou  has  been  most  pernicious, 
as  it  has  cbillcd  the  sympatUy  of  many  iu  Euglaud  wUu  might  other- 
wise have  held  out  the  rijjlit  hand  of  fellowship  to  brother  Chrisliaus, 
and  ]ia&  made  somo  people  talk  uouscusc,  as  cruet  ss  it  is  ridiculous, 
aboiit  first  obliging  the  Coptic  Ciiurch  to  be  "  reeoueiled"  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  before  moriug  a  step  iu  the  direction  of 
recognizing  and  lielpiug  it  us  ii  Christian  body.  ^ 

The  real  truth  of  the  case  will  be  found,  on  impartial  examiua-^ 
tion,  to  he  that  for  years  before  the  date  of  the  Council  of  ChalcedoU| 
tlie  Egyptian  Church,  as  represented  by  its  Patriarch  at  Alexandria, 
voa  engaged  in  a  conflict — conducted  on  both  sides  with  all  the 
vehemence  and  brutality  peculiar  to  ecclesiastical  controversy  at  the 
time— with  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  on  the  subject  of  the  mode 
of  combination  of  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood  in  Christ.  At 
everj'  stage  of  the  controversy,  and  with  various  comproinisea  as  to 
terms  end  expressions,  the  Egyptian  Church  had  attached  supreme 
importance  to  the  proposition  that  *'  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'*  was 
"  uot  two,  but  one  Christ :  one ;  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead 
into  flesh,  but  by  taking  of  the  manhood  into  God."  The  twqS 
opposing  varieties  of  opinion  of  the  day  were  those  of  the  Kuty*^ 
chiaus,  who  insisted  on  there  being  only  one  nature — the  l>iviae 
— in  Christ,  and  of  the  Nestorians,  who  divided  Christ  into  two  per- 
sons, or  rather  two  natures,  the  Divine  and  the  human,  which  were 
only  temporarily,  aud,  as  it  were  "  occasionally,"  associated  together. 
The  assembling  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  was  an  attempt 
obtain  on  authoritative  condemnation  of  the  rival  errors  ;  but,  in 
its  proceedings  were  irremediably  tinged  with  personal  bittcmc 
most  of  all  against  Kutyches,  who  exaggerated  that  aspect  of  the 
trutli  to  which  the  Egyptian  Church  constitutionally  leaned.  Con- 
scrjucutly  the  sternest  resistance,  not  to  the  doctrine  or  actsof,  but  to 
the  assumption  of  authority  by,  the  Council,  was  encountered  in  Egypt 
generally.     The  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Dioscnma,  bad  been  banished 
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by  the  Council,  nnti  not  long  afterwards  the  excited  jwpulacc  of 
Alexandria  murdered  Proteriu§,  tbe  successor  of  Dioscurus.  In  1^2 
the  Km])cror  Zcno  proponndcJ  wLat  is  kuovn  as  the  //I'Ho/icon,  a.i  a 
formula  to  be  accepted  by  the  coiitcndtng  parties.  This  formula 
repeated  and  confirmed  all  that  bad  bccu  decreed  iu  the  Conncils  of 
Nice,  CoQstantiuoplc,  Epbesus,  and  Cbalccdou,  agaiuBt  the  Arians, 
Xcatorians,  and  Eutycbiaus.  It  fully  recognized  the  doctrines  of  the 
f^jnncil  of  Cbalccdou  tiithout  formaily  aUtui'my  to  that  body,  and 
nnathcmatixed  "  every  petsou  who  hm  thought  or  thiuks  otherwise 
cither  now  or  at  any  other  time,  whether  at  Clialcedou  or  at  any  other 
synod  whatever,  but  more  especially  the  aforesaid  pcrwns,  Nestorius 
and  Eutychcs,  aud  such  as  embraeo  Ihcir  seiitimeuts/'  This  formula 
of  accord  was  extcusively  embraced  in  l^ypt  after  being' subscribed  by 
the  leader  of  the  "Mouophysite"( holders  of  one  paramount  nature  in 
Christ)  party,  I'eler  Moggus,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Peter  l-'ullo, 
Bishop  of  Autioeh.  It  was  also  approved  by  Acaeius,  Bishop  of  Cou- 
stantiuople,  and  by  all  the  moderate  of  both  parties.  The  violent  ou 
both  aides  resisted  it,  and  complained  that  this  Ueiioiicoa  did  injustice 
to  the  Council  of  Cbalcedou. 

KoWj  considering  that  the  Co])tic  ('hurch  recitcH  the  Xiceuc  Creed 
in  its  services,  that  the  general  seceptancc  of  this  Uenotieon  may 
well  be  taken  as  an  acecj)tauce  of  the  doctrine,  in  spite  of  the  repu- 
diation of  the  authority  of  the  Council  ufChalccdou  ;  that  a  Church 
with   so  distinct  a  theological   history  and    such    marked   national 

IV  pectUiarittcs  as  the  Egyptian  might  well  be  entitled  to  fino  shades  of 
Plbeological  preference  in  the  enunciation  of  doetrioe  which  only  the 
most  tyrannical  standards  would  restrict — wc  may  be  disposed  gladly 
to  accept  Jfosheim's  conclusion  that  it  "  is  no  rash  opinion  of  some 
Tery  learned  men  that  the  Monophyaitcs  differ  from  the  Greeks  and 
J^atioa  more  iu  words  than  in  substance." 
It  is  true  that  from  time  to  time,  as  one  intolerant  faction  or  the 
oilier  possessed  themselves  of  imperial  influence  at  Constantinople, 
Pa^triarchs  who   supported   the  Council   of  Chalccdon  occupied  the 
fliAir  of  St.  Mark,  and   atigmatiiEcd   their  opponcots  as  heterodox. 
SiAt  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  genuine  Egyptian  Church  which 
li^Ljci  repudiated  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  maintained   its  integrity 
aEic3  unity  throughout  the  country  in  the  face  of  the  Grccolloman 
colony   at   Alexandria,  which,  in   spite  of  Imperial  favour,  haxl  far 
mcxre  the  aspect  of  a  schismatic  body  than  tlie  Egyptian  Church  had 
of  A  heretical  body ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  Moslem  invasion  the 
so-called  orthodox  Church  at  Alexandria  had  sunk  so  deep  in  corrup- 
tion and  depravity  that  the  true  Egyptian  Church  at  Memphis  was 
prejsucd  to  make  terms  with  the  infidel  invaders,  ratlier  than  endure 
lougcr  the  vicious  intolerance  wliieh  ix-igned  at  Alexandria. 

So  preposterous  aud   historically  uumeauiug  is  the  appeal  to  the 
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Kationa)  Churcli  of  K^pt  tu  recuncilo  itself  witlt  lite  Greek  Patnsrclrj 
of  Alexandria.      If   Chrutiaiiity   \n    reall;    to  subdue    all    nationi 
national  proclivities  must  bo   allowed   for,  aod  must  be  consulted  io' 
tlie  expression  of  the   Hner  logical  consequcuccH  following  from  tlic 
tenets  of  tlic  Apo^tles',  and  perhaps  of   the  Niccne,  Creed.     Tbem^f 
arc   yet   to   be   founded   true    national    cburcltcs   in    such    aDcieiit' 
eountriDS   as  India,  Cliiua,  and   Japan.     If  an   identity  of  opinion 
and   expremion  is  to  be  sought   fur  mure  exact  than  those  of  the 
Creeds  of  the  first  three  Christian  centuries,  the  value  of  tbo  God^^^ 
made  distinetiou  of  nation  and  nation  would  be  annihilated.  ^| 


It  appcarB,  then,  that  the  Kgyptian  Church  is  not  at  heart  infected 
with   any  radical   misapjirehcusion  of  Christian  doctrine,  albeit  its 
province  lias  been  to  protest  rather  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  God- 
head of  Christ,   and   against   the    division   of  His  sulistanec,   than 
against  the  opposite  tendency  to  confonnd  His  personality.      In  tbc 
direction  of  its  province  and   its  national  calling  would  no  doubt  be 
found  its  jterplexitiea  and  its  characteristic  errors.     In  cross-question-^ 
ing  an   intelligent  and   educated   Copt,   I  have  found  that   in   thi^| 
prevalent  teaching  the  line  is  not  drawn  so  sharply  as  in  the  English 
Church   between  the  porfert  manhood  and  the  [lerfect  (rodheatl  co- 
existing in  one  Christ.     The  disposition  is  undoubtedly  to  exalt  in      , 
theological  statement  the  Godhead  to  the  disparagement  of  the  perfecflH 
manhood.     But  I  have  not  noticed  that  effect  of  the  tendency  either^^ 
in  tlic  ritual  or  in  the  iwpular  apprehension  of  the  whole  scheme  of      , 
Christianity.     I  have  searched  for  a  peculiarity  of  view  which  mighl^f 
seem  traceable   to   Mouophysite  belief,  but  I  have  never  found  auy,^^ 
I  am  convinced   that   the  richness  of  Chrisliau  doctrine  with  which 
the  Church  was  imbued  at  the  iirsti  the  ritual  aud  ceremonial  which 
in  early  ages  crystallized  the  modes  of  belief,  and  the  iucessant  persc- 
cutiuu  which  the  Ej^yptiau  Church.  lias  suffered,  have  combined  to 
keep  its  faith  on  essoutial  points  singularly  free  from  the  admixture 
of  error. 

There  is  no  doubt  present  at  this  day  in  tbo  Coptic  Church  a  be- 
lief in  such  a  change  of  the  clerocuts  in  the  Ifucbarist  as  amounts  to 
cousubstautialiun,  if  nut  to  more.  I  have  Ktood  by  at  the  cclcbratioa 
of  the  JCucharist  and  been  addressed  by  more  than  uue  inquirer  as 
to  my  own  views  on  the  matter ;  and  on  my  explaining,  as  best  I 
could,  what  I  took  to  W  the  position  of  .the  Church  of  Kngland,  tha^ 
express  wunU,  "  This  is  my  body,"  were  referred  to  in  reply ;  and  i|H 
was  remarked  by  one  teacher,  that  if  the  miraculous  change  of  the 
elements  was  disbeHcved  in.  there  was  no  firm  foothold  fur  any  othrr 
supernatural  feature  of  their  religion.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
these  views,  which  in  England  hare  repulsive  aisoeiations  to  many, 
i  believe  much  of  the  actual  sentiment  and  teaching  which  attend  tbc 
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celebration  of  llin  EucharUt  to  hs,  what  in  Kn^land  iroulrl  be  knonrn 

IS    "  scriptural "     and   "  CTangclica.1."       t    have  heard    an     carncJiC 

sermon  on  the  aiihjcct   ma-inly  rlevotcd  to  inviting  to  repentance  and 

to  a   new    lifo,   and    among    portions  of  the    Kncharistic    ritual   the 

petition  of  the  celebrating  priest,  that  the  eongregatioo  will  foi^ive 

him  his  ofTcnccs  against  tltcm,  certainly  relieves  the  service  from  the 

incubus  of  undue  priestly  assucnptioTi.     lu  spcakiog  of  Coptic  per- 

versions  aad  corruptions  it  must  be  burnc  in   mind  that  the  Church 

bas  existed  on  the  same  soil  for  some  1,B^()  year^  ;  that  during  all 

this  time  there  has  not  been  a  single  opportnnity  fur  coniprchenaive 

tefonuutiou  ;  thai  it  has  been  iu  the  closest  couuct  not  only  with 

the  Greek  and  Abyssinian  branches  of  the  Oriental  Church,  but  with 

the  Roman  Catholic  Clmreb  throii'^b   Franciseati    niiasiouarics  ;   and 

that,  otriiig  to  its  conflict  »ith  Islam,  it  has  been  bound  to  the  most 

rigid  and  jealous  conservatism  iti  favuur  even  of   its  on-n  errors  and 

corruptions.      When  all  this  is  duly  ciitisirlrrcd  it  is  notCMtruorrlinary 

that  the  Kgyptian  Church  has  erred,  as  other  great  clmrcbea  have 

erml,  hot  rather  it  is  strangle  that  the  errors  are  so  few,  so  slightly 

ailhcrent,  and  so  overhiid    with  a  ncli  volume  of  unmixed  Christian 

tnlh. 

One  source  of  hcnlih  and  purity  which  impresses  a  visitor  to 
Coptic  services  at  the  present  clay  is  the  familiar  and  popular  use  of 
the  Hible  in  the  vulgar  tongue  wliieh  pervades  all  the  services  of  the 
Church.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ICaster  services,  which  1  have  care- 
UtWy  watched,  in  conipfiny  with  a  highly  intelligent  Coptic  friend, 
more  than  ouee.  The  M"educsd»y  before  Kastcr  in  devoted  to  mcdi- 
■Uin;;  on  the  sufferings  of  Job,  and  tlic  whole  Book  of  Job  is  read 
tlimugh  in  the  course  of  the  protracted  services.  The  practice  is  for  a 
fvw  hacs  to  be  read  iu  Coptic,  and  thcu  for  a  vholc  chapter  to  be 
'Md  clearly  and  iutelligibly  in  Arabic, — uot  mumbled  or  hurried 
tWongh,  but  read  (often  by  a  layman),  with  an  oratorical  cnunciatiua 
*oich  £i)^libli  clergymen  might  well  copy. 

llie  Thurwhiy  before  Easter  is  the  ilay  on  which  the  symbolical 
ussliiog  of  the  disciples*  feet  is  performed.  Every  passage,  from 
the  heginuiog  of  tho  Uiblc  to  the  end.  which  touches  upon  washing 
'1  it*  typical  aspect  is  ri-ad  throughout,  first  in  Coptic  shortly,  and 
'^ifii  in  Arabic  at  full  Ictigtii.  The  service  is  a  very  long  one,  as 
wc  most  Coptic  services;  but  the  symbolism  is  natural  and  really 
"'tcrrjting.  There  are  many  of  these  living  symbolic  dramas  in  the 
•^''irtie  ritual,  and  they  seem  to  belong  to  a  very  early  Christian  era, 
•I'cn  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  was  fresh  in  people's  minds  and 
^Jie  representation  was  not  overwhelmed  and  concealed  by  advcn- 
htiuai  trappings.  Among  such  symbolic  dramas,  the  knocking  at 
we  door  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  solemn  opening  of  the  door, 
fiill&ttrd  by  the  procession  rouud  tho  Church  headed  by  a  picture  of 
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our  Lord,  is  one  of  the  most  impre*sitc  and  affecting;.  Thp 
is  less  vivid  ia  the  great  Coptic  Cathedral,  whert  I  have  witneisrd  it 
amoDg  a  dense  crowd  of  visitors  of  all  religions,  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
Easter  Jive,  than  it  is — where  I  have  also  witucwcd  it— in  a  remote 
little  Coptic  Chnrch,  of  the  oldcftt  and  most  strictly  "prinaitiTe' 
fashion,  among  the  poorest  and  humblest  of  cotigrcgatious,  and  t> 
amid  a  bhize  of  midnight  candles  exceeding  the  brightness  of  t) 
sun.  lu  s  word,  the  svmboHsm  is  universally  natural,  instructiTe, 
strictly  scriptnral,  and  free  from  5!iper«1itious  features. 

A  vord  may  he  here  interposed  as  to  the  libera]  use  of  pictures 
in  Coptic   churches.      This  is  wcll-hnown    tu   be  m  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Oriental  churchei  everywhere,  and   I  hare  done  m, 
best  to  ascertain   how  for  these  pictures  are  regarded  sojKrrstltioaai; 
among  the  Copts.      The  educated  Copts  are  fully  alive   to  the 
danger,  so    much    so     that    a    late    reforming    Patriarch — Cyril — 
removed  them  entirely  from  one  church   at  least.     As  far  as  1  can 
find,  nothing  coming    under    the  name  of  worship    is  rccognixed, 
cither  by  the  ritual  or  hy  the   ecclesiastical  authority,  as   proper 
owed   cither  to  the  Virgin  Mary  or  to  saints,  though  tbcy  are  bo 
held  in  a  somewhat  higher  degree  of  honour   than   iu   the  £ngli 
Church.     But,  in  fact,  the  supreme  place  occu|)ied  by  Christ  Him- 
self, and  to  which  all  Coptic  rituni  find  tlicological  expression  in 
snnily  recurs,  leaves  no  opening  fur  the  admission  of  rival  nirdiat 
or  intercessor. 
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One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  modem  l^yptian  Cbnreb 
is  its  relation  to  hlnm ;  and  this  relation  will  be  found,  on  examlita-| 
tion,  to  contain  both   good    and  had  dements;  while   the  vhole  d 
this  part  nf  the  subject  is,  looking  to  the  future  of  Kgypt,  of  tie 
highest  political  as  well  as  religious  significance. 

The  potent  influence  of  Mohammcdanisn  on  Egyptian  Christiaiiilf 
has  been  wrought  partly  by  direct  persecution,  partly  by  the  uan»> 
scions  contagion  of  example  or  servile  imitation,  partly  hy  legiiitDit; 
moral  suggest ivencss,  and  partly  by  considerations  of  pruticil 
convenience. 

With  the  cteoption  of  the  non-recognition  of  pfilyganiy  or  coff- 
cnhinagc,  the  whole  pokition  of  women  iu  relation  to  men  among  the 
Copts  ia  far  more  dictated  hy  Mohammedan  tradition  and  cintOB 
than  based  on  Christian  notions  of  the  relations  of  men  and  troouii, 
and  of  husband  and  wife.  Women  arc  never  educated  ;  tlicir  life  ii, 
from  childhood,  licpt  jealously  apart  from  that  of  the  men.  even  in 
the  same  family  ;  Ihcy  have  no  concern  with  any  of  the  hiwinest  of 
the  world  ;  they  are  married  while  little  more  tliau  children,  with* 
out  being  consulted ;  and  they  are  never  allowed  to  be  seen  la  s 
|0f  worship  except  through  a  remote  grating.     A  Coptic  fiifd 
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of  mine  toH  me  that  lils  sister,  living  at  Cairo,  alrcwW  of  an  age  to 
receive  an  oflTer  of  marringc,  wonttl  have  no  notion  of  what  the 
Pyramids  were,  or  that  they  irerc  or  had  hecn  aiipht  hut  rithbish  heaps 
of  stones,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  knc«r_.  she  hail  never  seen  thctn  even 
from  a  distance.  Within  two  years  of  this  eonrcrsation  the  wunc  girt 
hta  been  married  to  a  rich  Bey  in  high  offirc,  and  for  the  first  year 
of  her  marri^c  is  prevented  from  so  much  as  going  out  into  the 
street. 

The  wedding  and  tlie  fmieral  ceremonies  of  the  Copts  hare  much 
in  common  with  those  of  the  Moslems,  and  this  common  clement  is 
perhaps  rather  Oriental  than  of  characteristic  religious  signifleance. 
The  Koran  is  much  ralued  hy  the  Copts,  and  many  C«pt8  can  recite 
it  throughout  hy  heart.  Indeed,  the  common  sahitations,  ejaculations, 
imprecations,  and  the  like,  irhich  are  largely  culled  from  the  Koran, 
are  used  alike  by  Copta  and  Mohammedaas;  and  1  have  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  intercourse  of  the  nuu'ket-placc  nnd  tli;  social 
table,  or  rather  divan,  tbe  manners  of  the  Arabian  Nights  arc  equally 
reproduced  by  Christians  and  In6dels,  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  by 
Xnfidels  and  .Moslems. 

It  is  proper  to  notice,  however,  that  the  reason  allcgeil  by  the 
Copta  themselves  for  this  meek  acceptance  of  Moslem  fashions  is  the 
persecution  tn  which  they  have  been  exposed  up  to  ver)'  recent  days. 
They  were  (they  aay)  obliged  to  keep  thwr  women  secladcd  in  their 
houses,  iu  order  to  protect  them  against  insults,  just  as  they  have 
been  obliged  to  adopt  a  shabby  drcaa,  and  even  dirty  habits  of  life 
externally,  in  order  to  propitiate  jealousy  and  rapacity.  They  do 
not  defend  those  things.  They  ho[ie  for  better  things  in  the  future. 
A  gooii  school  for  girls  is  one  of  the  immciliate  reforms  they  arc 
cuntcm plating,  and  the  closer  assnciation  with  Europeans  is  likely  to 
stimulate  eleantines^  aud  banish  slovenliness. 

It  is  imimrtatit  to  notice  that  at  this  very  moment  an  agitation  of 
an  unprecedented  character,  directed  against  the  exchisive   Dnancial 
potrcr  of  the  Patriarch,  has  rcHuUcd  in  the    nomtnation    of  an  inde- 
pendently and   freely  clcetcil  council   to   manage   tbn   funds  of  the 
Church,  to  provide  for  education    of  nil  secta,  to  build  schools,  and, 
in  fact,  to  |HTrforro,  iu  the  name  of  the  community,  all  those  functions 
irbich  arc  not  of  a  strictly  spiiitual  kind   mid   which,   hithcTto.  the 
Patriarch   allcctcd   to  jwrform   in   an   irresponsible   way,  hut  which 
prttcticnily.he  wholly  neglected.      The  nutlmrity  of  the   Khedive — 
t:hougb  a  Mohammedan — was  invited  to  bring  about  this  reform,  and 
it    'was   interposed — not  unwillingly  on  the   part  of  the   Egyptian 
Government — on  tlie  ground  that  one  of  the  abuses  was  the  fraudu- 
lent exemption  from  the  conscription  of  innumerable  persons  properly 
liable   on   the  spurious   ground   of  their   holding  some  subordinate 
ottice  in  the  Coptic  Church. 
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Tlic   Cofils,  tbrougliout  the   country,  fill  the   Government  office* 
and  all  po«U  requiring  accurite  *ccouat-keepmg  and  book-keeping;! 
and  in  towns  tlu-y  riiprirsuut  tlie    trades  rei|iiiriiig  superior  skill  and 
triLst\rortiiitiL'ss, — siieli  as  tUost;  uf  carpeutvid  and  goldsmiths.     lu  tlic 
towtis  tbey  are,  iu  fact,  what  in  other  countries  voiild  be  a  middle 
class  ;  though  up  to  the  present  time  they,  iu  their  own  coiiu*ry,  havo 
stid'crcil  frutn   much    the  strnw   Kucial    disiulranttigex   as  the  Jews  in 
cuuntrica  nut  their  own.    TJiey  have  been  almost  invariably  rcgardetlfl 
by  their  Mohaniniedan    frllow-citizcns    with   the   utmost  contumely 
flnd  contempt.     Kvery  kind   of   iiidirent    disability  and   ill-usajc  ha*      , 
been  imjiosed  upon  tlicm  by  the   tiuvernment.      It   has  been  impoD^'^l 
Bible   for  them — especially  iu   Upper   Kgypt — to   obtain    redress   for 
private  or  public  injuries.     WJieii  they  ha%'c  not  bceu  directly  per- 
secuted, as  thcr  have   been   times  without  number,  ihev  have   been 
"  nIHicted  and  tormcoted/'  and  the  wnnls  "  ma.iiiicre  of  Christians  " 
have  had  a  reality  of  mciuiiog  for  them  which  ihev  have   rarely  hail 
for  any  Christians  but  themselves.    Before  the  British  army  occupied 
Cairo  last  year,  and  when  the   rebel  hopes   were  still  being  kept  up, 
the  Copt3  were  for  hours   irnd   days  together  almost  incessantly  at 
their  praycra,    public  and  private.      It  is  well  established   that 
massacre  of  tl'C  Christians  had  been  definitely  planned  and  announced 
to  them.       Wlicu  the  British  army  entered,  Copt  met  Copt  with  the 
Easter  salutation.  "Christ  is  riseul"  aud  for  months  after  they  nerer 
pai^sed  a  British    soldier  in    the    street    without    invoking    a    solemn 
blessing  on  his  head.     This  vindicatiou   of  the    Egyptian   Chriatian 
from  Moslem  fauatieism  was,  indeed,  a  rich  lirst-fruits  of  the   policy 
of  claiming  "  Kgypt  for  the  J^gyptians."  ^ 

It  appears  clearly,  then,  that  the  Copts,  thougli  numcrtcaUy  of 
small  relative  account,  arc  in  every  other  respect  of  the  highest  iraport- 
uar.c,  from  a  political  point  of  view.  They  arc  the  most  educated, 
ond,  it  must  be  added,  iu  deference  to  their  true  Christian  training 
and  customs,  the  most  civilized  ]>ortion  of  the  population  ;  at  the 
same  time  by  language  and  physical  propinquity,  as  well  ax  by  com- 
mnuity  of  purely  oriental  sympathies,  they  arc  far  closer  to  the 
^(oslcm  inhabitants  of  Egypt  than  any  Enropean  rnec  ever  will  be. 
Hitherto  persecution  and  contumely  have  done  mnrh  to  weld  the 
Copts  together,  and  keep  their  religion  uncontaniinatcd  by  the 
admixture  of  foreign  ingredients,  or  by  concessions  -to  foreign 
assumptions.  Neither  Alexandrian  Patriarch  nor  Bagdad  Khalif^ 
succeeded  in  doing  more  than  clcauaing  the  ranks  of  EgrptiaoH 
Christianity,  and  reducing  its  scattered,  though  necessarily  guerilla, 
forces  to  a  stern  and  compact  garrisou,— forced  times  without  ouml}cr 
to  fight  to  the  death  for  their  existence  and  their  faith.  But 
already  liberal  infiuenccs  even  iu  the  Oriental  world  arc  telling,  uoL^: 
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altogether  favourably,  on  the  position  of  tliR  Copts.  The  brood  line 
bclwceu  Copt  nn<l  Moslem  is  biHng  slowly  cfTaccd,  not  by  Christian 
M-ntimcnCs  and  uxaf^s  subilnin;;  those  irhich  arc  Moslem,  bnt  by 
Moslem  sentiments  nnd  usajjcs  rncroaching  on  those  wliieh  are 
Cbrisiian.  There  is  no  longer  the  same  rcpngnancc  that  there  was 
among  the  Copts  to  attend  Moalcm  religions  shows.  The  European 
dress  largely  in  usw  among  the  official  Copts  is  eulculatcd  to  effaee  all 
diatinctneM  in  religion ;  while  the  nrgent  demand  among  the  more 
ambitious  of  the  young  Copts  themselves  for  purely  secular  schools,  is 
likely,  if  gratified,  to  foster  religions  indifference,  and  thereby  to  assi- 
milate them  to  the  majority  around— that  i»,  to  Moslems. 

It  is  a  acrious  but  inevitable  consequence  of  the  British  interren* 
tion,  and  of  tlic  attempt  which  is  being  made  to  secure  impartial 
Justice  and  fair  political  rcpre!<cnlatiou  throughout  the  country,  that 
the  assimilation  of  Copt  and  Moslem  must  needs  proceed  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  than  before,  rolitieal  aud  social  separatiou  have  liithertw 
helped  much  to  keep  np  retigious  separation,  aud  so  f^r  as  the  one 
kind  of  separating  forces  has  at  any  time  or  anywhere  beeib 
weakened,  the  other  kind  has  relaxed  proportionately.  Of  course 
the  promotion  of  real  uuity  of  all  sorts  is  always  a  political  object  of 
the  first  importance,  and  so  far  as  a  strong  and  just  GoverumenC 
tends  by  its  action — direct  atid  indirect— to  obliterate  religious 
antipathies  and  race  animo&itics,  it  confers  benefits  of  supreme 
value.  But  where,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  direct  and  immediate 
ctTect  of  liberalizing  institutions  is  to  Hweep  away  harriers  vrhieh 
have  protected  a  M-eak  minority  professing  a  particular  faith  against 
the  overwhelming  pressure  of  a  niajority  professing  a  faith  of  a 
diffiTcnt  and  opposite  kind,  it  is  the  honndcn  duty  of  all  persons 
who  regard  the  faith  of  the  minority  as  true,  and  that  of  the  majority 
as  relatively  faUe.to  step  in  and  do  what  in  them  lies  in  their  private 
capacity  to  supply  to  their  fellow-religionists  the  helps  and  corrcctivea 
uecessary  to  save  their  faith  from  slow  extermination. 

The  Coptic  Christians,  standing  as  they  do  lietween  Europeans 
and  Mohammedans — allied  to  the  one  by  their  fnltb,  and  to  the 
other  by  their  oriental  extraction  and  language — ought  to  be 
the  most  direct  medinm  by  which  an  honest  WcAicrn  fJoTcrnmcnt 
in  command  of  Egypt  can  impress  idcaj!i  and  aspirations  on  the- 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  then  the  Coptic  Christiana  raust 
not  cease  to  be  Christians.  Their  Christianity  must  not  be  diluted' 
awayfto  as  to  be  iudi»tii)gui»i1mble  from  the  Mohammedanism  around. 
them.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  strengthened  and  purified,  so  as. 
to  respond  to  the  new  claims  made  upon  it,  antl  it  is  the  clear  dutr 
of  England  and  of  English  meu  aud  Kngtish  women,  above  all  other 
nations  and  people,  to  bring  this  about. 

It  might  be  thought  that  if  the  Coptic  Church  Is  at  heart  healthy 
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nnd  fiouud,  as  it  is  hero  alleged  to  be,  it  could  only  pront  mid  gain 
strength  from  the  more  natural  conditions  'which  are  now  promised 
for  it;  and  that  freedom  from  persecution,  direct  or  indirect,  must 
mean  enlarged  opportunities  for  prowth  and  expansion. 

J3ut  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  the  Coptic  Church  bos 
not  been  destroyed  hy  age*  of  persecution,  tt  lias  been  wofuUv  cast 
down  by  it.  At  present  *it  is  m  a  most  critical  condition.  The 
Church,  as  a  whole,  has  undoubtedly,  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
given  birth  to  corruptions  and  to  theological  pen'ersious  which,  if 
not  amounting  to  heresies,  uevcrthelcss  cloud  the  purity  of  the 
faith,  and  fomi'eo  many  obstacles  to  its  free  course  as  an  orgau  of 
spiritual  advancement.  There  hare  been  iadiTidaal  saints  and 
fcforniiisg  jiatriarche,  but  there  has  been  no  root  and  branch  reforma- 
liou  from  within  or  from  witliuut.  The.  wonder  is,  not  that  the 
Church  has  declined,  but  Uiat  it  has  stood  so  Una,  lost  so  little,  and  ■ 
retained  a  treasury  of  doctrine  so  true.  Kveu  its  eorniptious  and 
misconceptions  have  bL-uri  ratiiied  and  crystallized  by  uo  Patriarch, 
Pope,  ur  Ccnincii,  and  the  Church  could  renounce  them  ell  without 
being  unfaithful  to  any  dogmatic  "  standaiils." 

In  spite  of  all  these  hopeful  signs,  however,  the  miscrublo  and 
nR^ioting  pnst  has  left  its  impress,  aud  the  Church  is  spiritnally  poor 
and  wcali.  It  almost  crouches  before  enemies  on  ail  sides,  and  the 
utmost  it  asks  is  to  live  in  quiet.  The  older  members,  indeed,  still 
retain  pious  habits  aud  customs,  having,  no  doubt,  a  long  traditional 
liintory,  but  many  of  the  younger  men  are  aajulring  a  perilous 
rescublaticc  to  some  of  the  young  licugalces,  who  claim  the  benefits 
of  uuivcrsal  tulcraliuu  as  an  apology  for  iudiflereuce  to  their  owafl 
rcltgiim  as  well  a«  to  that  of  others.  The  young  Coptic  emploves  in 
public  olliccs  arc,  for  some  reason  or  other,  not  generally  popular 
with  their  European  chiefs.  There  has  bcrn  no  opening  to  them  for 
h-gitiniutc  aud  hontiurable  ambition,  uo  place  for  national  aspirations. 
Tlicy  arc  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  those  who  arc  detached  from  _ 
the  sense  of  national,  social,  and  family  obligations,  and  are  toafl 
much  set  upon  their  own  iudividual  advancement.  If  the  comuioa 
accusation  is  anything  more  than  that  impatience  of  native  talent 
which  has  not  been  unknown  in  India,  there  arc,  at  any  rate,  splendid 
cxpcptious  to  be  found  among  the  rising  young  men.  But  the  fact 
that  a  worldly  spirit  is  largely  affecting  young  Christian  Kgypt 
certainly  furnishes  a  claim  on  England  that  the  necessary  impartiality 
and  religious  indifference  of  the  Uritish  Government  be  supplemented 
by  private  zeal  on  ))ehalf  of  a  Christian  Church  which,  if  not  sarcd- 
now,  might  one  day  become  extinct. 


The  o.ic  cr^iiug  need  of  the  Coptic  Church  at  the  present  moment 
in  Christ'ttu  education,  especially  of  the  clergy.     There  is  no  fear  of 
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e  bpst  secular  education  uat  Iieing  provided  sooner  or  later  In 
^t,  tlie  number  of  Copts  who  speak  and  read  English  and  French 
most  as  well  as  their  mother- tongue  is  a  proof  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  Ims  already  progressed.  Hut  if  a  thorough  Christian  and 
fiopular  etlucation  is  not  provided,  the  best  secular  education  will  not 
free  the  bulk  of  the  people  from  the  snpnrstitions,  the  lialf- 
Mohammedan  beJicfs,  the  eomiptions,  and  the  foolish  erriluliiy  as  to 
tnytbs  which  so  ancient  a  church  has  nntuntlly  drawn  along  with 
it  in  its  troublous  current. 

But  if  Christian  education  is  necdcil  for  all,  it  is  nbo»*c  all  needed 
for  the  clcrf^,  and  of  this  want  the  Copts  arc  deeply  sensible  them- 
selves, I  hare  foiinfl  among  young  men  highly  educated  in  most 
respects,  and  of  the  class  from  which  the  clergy  arc  recruited,  the 
noAt  startling  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  history  aud  of  the  couditiou 
of  other  churches.  I  have  been  amazed  by  confusions  between  the 
Anglican  and  Roman  Churches,  between  the  American  Preabytcrian* 
•nd  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe,  and  with  respect  to  all  the 
chief  points  in  controversy  between  tiie  reformed  and  the  unreforincd 
Churches,  uud  between  the  Cbiirchea  of  the  West  and  of  the  Bust. 
The  same  students  will  show  a  rare  ktiowlcdge  of  the  coutonts  of  the 
Bible,  and  an  intelligent,  though  not  au  erudite,  apprehcusion  of 
their  meaning  and  religious  cignilicance.  The  Bcrmou»  preached  in 
the  churches  exhibit  the  same  high  standard  uf  Biblical  iiifurmBtiun. 
They  are  also  well  trained  in  the  tenets  of  their  own  faith,  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  them  by  reference  to  Scripture.  Nothing  is  heard 
of  ftr  cathi^iird  interpretations  of  Scripture,   or   of  the  tyranny  of 

I      synod inal    bodies.     The  maimer  of  alluding  to   Scripture  is  always 

^■Kvcrcut,  wiihouc  savouring  in  the  slightest  degree  of  a  superstitious 

^Bnidling  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  charm. 

^^^Somc  wellnteaning  persons  have  recommended  the  sending  of 
Coptic  Btadenta  for  the  ministry  to  England.  There  are  many 
strong  objections  to  this.  The  charsctcriatic  tcmptatinns  to  a  clcTcr 
young  Copt  at  home  arc  to  vanity,  Hclf-coiicelt,  and  worldly  self- 
aggrondiscmcut.  These  temptations  would  not  be  teas  felt  in  Kngland, 
while  the  correctives  to  them  supplied  by  the  natural  incidents  of 
Lis  own  home  aud  country  would  be  wholly  wanting.  Starting  from 
the  point  of  education  ofcTcn  the  most  intelligent  young   Copt,   ho 

'      would   he   in   no  position  to    understand  the  claims  of  the  dillerenc 

Miartic*  within  and   without   the   Church   of  England,  and  he  must 
leeds  succntnb  wholly  to  the  personal  influences  nearest  to  him.     A 
iirther    objection    will    be  felt   by   some,   as   it   is  by  nie,  that  the 
lieforme<l   Anglican   Church    is  not  the  best  or  natural  teacher  of  a 
Coptic  Chriittian  bound,  by  the  ritual  and   anteccdeuts   of  his  own 
I     Church,  to  the  Monophysitc  as|wcLs  of  Christian  doctrine. 

The  American  nii^sioa  school  at  Cairo,  under  its  eminent   and 
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lenmed  minister.  Dr.  Lancing,  lias  done  a  very  considcraWr  wor 
among  the  Copts.  It  is  a  faaliion,  much  to  be  deprecated,  amon;; 
some  English  Churchmen  visitinp  Egypt  as  tourists,  to  speak  lightly 
of  the  great  work  of  this  institution,  because  its  basis  is  Presbyterian 
and  not  Episcopal.  To  my  mind  iliis  ii  a  strong  recommendation  ; 
jost  bccauKC  there  is  no  possibility  of  collision  or  competition  between.! 
the  elementary  framtworlc  of  a  Presbyterian  mission  service  and  thol 
gorgeous  aud  eUhorate  ritual  of  a  Coptic  Church.  There  will  and* 
there  ought  to  be  conscientious  dissenters  from  the  Coptic  Church, — 
those  to  whom  au  elaborate  ritual  is  uncongenial,  aud  for  Ihem  thera 
is  thuEi  at  hand  another  Christian  society  presenting  them  vitfaj 
doctrines  identical  vith  nil  that  is  best  and  purest  in  their  own 
Chnrch,  aud  with  opportunities  for  public  \vorship  (inclndinj;  sermoni 
in  their  own  tongue),  and  as  scriptural  as  they  themselves  in  their 
best  moments  could  demand.  If  the  young  candidates  for  the 
ministry  acquired  increasingly  the  habit  of  fretineuting  the  theological 
classes  in  this  school  part  of  the  jmiblcni  would  he  salved. 

But  it  is  not  merely  desirable  that  the  Coptic  ministry  shoul 
cease  to  be  ignorant.  They  (uight  to  he  exceptionally  learned.  Tl. 
historical  antecedents  of  their  t'hureh  have  specially  called  tlicra  i 
the  task  of  vindicating  in  the  face  of  the  Mohammedan  world  th 
Divine  Glory  of  the  Ron.  Their  conflicts  with  the  Greek  Chnrch  nt 
Alexandria  sliould  have  trained  them  to  contend  in  the  forefront  of 
the  hottest  battle  with  the  Prophet  and  Apoi»tlc  of  Unitarianisra.  All 
the  bc-it  lenriiingand  energy  that  England  can  contribute  would  be 
well  upcnt  in  fortifying  this  Christian  bulwark  iu  the  presence  of  the 
latest  and  sternest  foe  with  wliom  the  Christian  Church  will  ever 
have  to  grapple.  The  Church  of  England  has  no  claim  to  assume 
the  pretentious  of  sending  a  so-called  "  Mission."  Nor  could  any 
but  nominal  good  be  douo  by  auy  formal  "  I'uiun  "  with  a  Chundi 
iu  every  way  so  dlflcrcntty  cireumstanccd  frum  it»elf.  But  Englaud 
can  give  of  the  fulness  of  it.t  own  tlieologicw!  and  linguistic  science, 
its  critical  sngacity,  its  histoncal  lore.  And  it  is  bound  to  give  this 
abundantly.  The  Copts  are  cri'ing  out  "  Come  over  and  help  us." 
TTiey  are  ready  to  co-operate  with  any  scheme  by  which  the  be 
iruits  of  Etii^lish  learning  can  be  appropriated  by  thcmscl 
Among  Ihc  ministry  there  are  some  really  learned  men,  though 
the  opportunities  of  obtaiuing  a  broad  culture  have  hitherto  been 
larking  to  them ;  and  there  arc  no  universities  or  learned  societies  to 
create  the  sort  of  atmosphere  of  intellectual  and  critical  spprcciatto 
the  want  of  which  is  one  of  those  most  keenly  felt  by  the  Engli 
student  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  expatriated  to  an  Austral 
colony. 
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Id  effecting  the  political  regeneration  uf  Egypt,  the  Copts  are  t 
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lural  middle-cluss,  nf    wltlclt   the   statesman    and    legislator    are 

iiWaT9  BO  eaj^erly  ia  scarcli.     The  electoral  arrangements  wbicli  Iieivc 

beeu  made  have,   by  the   use  uf  tlic  eiimulative   rote,  secured  that 

wherever  any  miDortty,  like  the  Copts,  is  strong  and  compact  ia  any 

(littrict,  it  cau  make  it5  political  iiitlnence  tell  on  the  elections.      In 

mauy  ways  the  interests   at'  the  Copts,  as  a  class,  cannot  be  identical 

with  the  agricultural  lellahin,  or  the  unskilled  arti-ians  in  the  towns, 

or  tlw  hewers  of  wood  aud  drawers  of  water,  or  the  superior  officials. 

The  personal  law  which  governs  their  marriages,  their  succcsaiona,  and 

iheir  wills,  is  not  the  law  of  the  Koran  and  its  commentators,  and  it 

1^  aiiaiinistcred,  at  least  in  the  fir-'it  resort,  hy  donirstio  tribunals  of 

their  own.     Some  of  the  priests  have  a  great  reputation  for  Icnow- 

ledge  of  the  law  peculiar   to  the   Copts,  and  as  tlic  anthoritics   are 

largely  in  maiiui)Cri|>t  the  atitdy  is  no  light  one,      'Hinn,  in  a  country 

like  Egypt,  where  hitherto  the  bulk  ot  the  law  has  been  religioua  in 

ita  origin  aud  applicAtioD,   political  distinction)!  and  interests  follow 

iDQcti  the  same  tines  as  religious  beliefs.     This  is  likely  to    be  less 

w  ia  the  future,   when  the  uew  codes,  covering  so  large  a  field, 

are  npplicrl   to  the   ]>copln   generally.      Tbongh  marriage  and  testa- 

nciitary  and  aucucsbiuu  law  Mill  still  be  administered  hylhc  religious 

jndge,  qucstiouB  arising  out  of  these  branches  of  law  will  iacvitably 

twiavolved  in  causes  pending  before  the  secular  courts,  and  the  rules 

AppUcuble    to  them   will    have   to    be   applied  as  foreign  law  is  in 

l^oglaiid. 

It  may  thus  be  expected  that  while  the  effect  of  religious  difTcrcncea 
'0  the  matter  of  law  as  between  Copts  and  Mohammedans  will,  on 
the  vhole,  be  weakened  by  the  institution  of  purely  secular  courts 
(Iwlinjr  wiih  the  commercial,  criminal,  and  land  law,  yet  the  protec- 
tion vhich  these  courts  will  accord  to  the  dilTcrcnt  bodies  of  law  which 
^■'sy  do  not  themselves  directly  administer  will  tend  to  pcrpetnate 
ilwae  bodies  of  law,  and  to  fix  more  deeply  the  distinction  between 
*''«»-  There  will  be  less  room  for  spontaneous  processes  of 
imalgamatiou,  or  for  the  fusion  of  customs.  Sir  II.  Maine  pointed 
OTi,  looie  years  ago,  that  this  was  one  of  the  least  favourable  aspects 
"'  tlie  action  of  iliigluud  in  India,  Cnatums  on  the  verge  of  disap- 
1>cftriDg  by  a  natural  process  were  endowed  with  a  new  and  artificial 
*'tiUitr,  For  the  time  the  same  cITbct  will  result  from  the  new 
'•'piUtioii  in  Kgypt.  Peculiar  Mohammedan  and  Coptic  iuBtitutions 
'III  be  severally  ascertained  and  fortified  afresh,  and  arrested  in  their 
•"liral  ilcdine.  A  time  may  hereafter  come  when  fresh  codes  may 
'*  nude,  covering  the  whole  field  of  Mohammedan  and  Christian 
I*",  while  leaving  space  for  the  recognition  of  customs  (particularly 
*l»wof  marriag*')  ])cculiar  to  sjiecial  religious  btjdies.  These  erxle-i 
"lillit  be  admiuistercd  by  the  secular  courts,  and  the  result  would  be 
ttVDurable  to  the  highest  form  of  national  nuity. 
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Ta  a  country  in  which  the  snprcme  direction   of  the   State  is  in 
the  bauds  of  Mohammed  an  9,  it  is  irapns-siUte   to  secure,  in  adrance, 
that  the  Copts  have  their  proportionate  share  in  the  higher  cmploy«^B 
meuts  and  appointments.     This  evil  may  be  abnicd  wliero  the  ue«^| 
legislative  bodies  are  in   effective  action,  as   the  minoritv  vote  may 
secure  proiwrlioualc  reprcscutaiion  to  the  Copts,  and  there  may 
opportuuity  for  public  remou«trancc  in   the  case  of    persistent  on< 
sided  appointments. 

Of  course  it  cannot  be  expected  that  (he  British  Government, 
the  exercise  of  its  inttucuce  iu  1^'pt,  should  show  any  favour  to  tl: 
Copts  on  the  sole  ground  of  their  beiug  Cliristlaus.  Even  were  the 
British  Govcrnmeut  in  supreme  command  of  the  country,  as  it  is  in 
India,  the  utmost  that  could  he  askod  uf  it  trould  be  toguarautee  all 
religious  bodies,  Christian  and  non- Christian,  against  all  civil  and 
politiral  disabilities  on  the  ground  of  religious  belief.  In  India, 
indeed,  it  has  been  imputed  to  the  British  Government  that  it  has 
gone  still  further  in  the  direction  of  religious  indifference,  and  that, 
while  patronizing  the  native  religious,  it  has  weighted  the  course  of 
Christian  missions.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  justihcation  ot 
this  policy  in  India,  all  the  circumstances  are  diflerent  in  £gypt. 
The  responsible  Government  in  I'^gypt  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohammedan  majority,  and  thn  Christian  minority  are  not  an  alien 
missionary  body,  hnt  part  and  parcel  of  the  Btructnrc  of  the  Kgyptian 
nation,  havinjj  still  higher  claims,  on  ihc  ground  of  uninterrupted 
and  immemorial  presoriptiun,  than  their  Moslem  rivals.  Thus  it  is 
as  much  the  duty  and  political  interest  of  the  Mohammcdaa  Govem- 
meutof  Egypt  toguarautee  absolute  political  and  civil  rights  to  Coptic 
Christians,  as  it  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  British  Government 
to  protect  its  non-Christian  subjects.  Mere  religious  indiflerence 
is  not  always  religions  impartiality.  A  Government  may  be  indilTe- 
Tcnt  when  it  leaves  the  strong  to  trample  upon  the  weak.  It  is 
impartial  when  it  protects  the  weak  against  the  strong,  no  less  than 
when  it  lends  the  strong  its  organized  aid  to  prevent  irregniar 
trespasses  on  the  part  of  the  weak. 

JCngUshmcn  and  Knglishwomen  at  home  cannot-but  feci  that  thaj 
cause  of  true  morality,  and  therefore  of  the  political  elevation 
lilgypt,  is  more  bound  np  wirii  the  progress  of  the  Coptic  Churi-l 
than  with  anght  else  besides.  It  is  that  Church  which  alone  can  .^q 
make  an  cfTcetual  and  lasting  protest  in  favour  of  true  coojugaLd^ 
relations,  and  of  all  that  is  meant  by  family  and  home.  It  is  thstiS' j 
Chnrch  which  alone  can  communicate  to  the  world  lying  in  dark — a 
ucss  around  it  the  moral  lessons  of  truthfulness,  philanthropy,  andE»  j 
patriotism,  wliich  the  followers  of  Mohammed  have  neither  Iearuci£:»i^ 
nor  taught.  If  Mohammedanism  itself  is  ever  to  he  vitalized  aiiiiL»4 
recreated  on  a  monogamic  basis — a  by  no  means  impossible  supposi-. 
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tion — the  Egyptian  Arabic-speaking  Church,  which  penetrates  all 
parts  of  the  country,  will  be  for  some  the  only  shelter  from  intellec- 
taal  anarchy,  and  for  the  rest  an  immovable  warning  and  protest 
sg&inst  the  special  solicitations  of  a  new  epoch.  In  fact,  the  Coptic 
Church,  if  enlightened  and  instructed,  is  capable  of  becoming  for 
Egypt  the  rallying-point  of  the  forces,  both  of  order  and  of  progress, 
of  conservatism  and  of  reform  : — "  In  that  day  shall  there  be  an 
tltar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at 
tlie  border  thereof  to  the  Lord,  A.nd  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  and  for 
s  witness  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  for  they  shall 
cry  imto  the  Lord  because  of  the  oppressor.  And  he  shall  send 
tliem  a  Saviour,  and  a  great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them.  And 
the  Lord  shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall  know 
the  Lord  in  that  day." 

SuELUON  Ahos. 


THE   NEW-BIRTH   OF  CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


WIIATEVElt  greatness  the  iiiucteeiitli  century  may  claim  will 
ajjpear,  ou  (.-losfly  cousjdenug  the  state  of  the  case,  to  ari>B 
irom  tliis,  that  it  i»  u  new  bcgiiiiiiiig  of  tbc  a^CB  of  faitli.  A  thing 
most  litraiigc,  yet  uuituuiabli: !  To  the  uvuragc  spectator  it  may, 
iudccilj  seem  otiierwiso;  an  age  of  i-e\xliitiun  an<l  despair,  of  unbelief 
auil  the  iiiosl.  rcHulvcd  Pyrrhouiiiiii,  would  be  bis  aecouut  of  the  times 
wc  live  in  ;  anil  I  can  hear  hint  exclaim,  "  \Vhat  has  this  century 
in  oommon  with  the  fourth,  the  twetflh,  or  even  the  seventeenth,  in 
which  men  submitted  to  a  creed  as  though  hcaven-dcscendcd,  &ad 
looked  upon  certain  of  their  feUow-iiiorlals  as  messengers  from  the 
Infinite?"  But  not  in  this  wise  have  more  competent  judges  xpokeu. 
Take  that  sagacious  man,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  will  not,  ia  a 
matter  like  the  present,  be  susjwcted  of  bias,  and  listen  to  a  remark 
of  his  in  a  popular  book  ou  the  study  of  Sociology.  "  It  ia," 
he  declares,  "  one  of  our  satisfactory  social  traits,  exhibited  iu  a 
degree  ucvcr  before  paralleled,  that  uluiig  with  a  mental  progress 
which  briDgs  about  considerable  changes,  there  is  a  devotion  of 
thought  and  energy  to  the  maintenance  of  existiug  arraogcmenb), 
and  creeds,  and  »eiitimenta — an  energy  sutheient  cveu  to  rciiivi- 
gorate  some  of  the  old  forms  and  beliefs  that  were  decaying."*  It 
liardiy  needs  the  slight  touch  of  irony,  or  a  glance  at  the  context, 
to  convince  ourselves  that  among  "  the  old  forms  Bud  beliefa"  that 
to  Mr.  Spencer  »eemed  vergiug  towards  extinction,  wc  may  reckon 
-Dogmatic  Christianity,  liut  that  which  wasdyiug  has  revived  again. 
Id  the  liuc  imagery  of  one  of  our  most  thoughtful  writers,  the 
nineteenth  century  has  bceu  "  a  second  spring,''  carrying  iu  its  hosom 

*  "Thfi  Study  uf  Sod«lo^,''  4th  edition,  lUap.  xvi.  p.  3i'0i  and  an>  tie  cUkpter 
|Mii«im. 
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^«  lianrat  of  fruitfiilncaa  for   scpfis   in  wliicli  a  Tinntlrcd   rears   ago 
llicrc  was  little  sign  of  life     Ours  may  be  an  rra  of  revolutions; 
tut,  iu  jicrbaps  equal  (Ip^m,  it  has  bronglit  forth  tlie  cou titer- raovc- 
j      metits  dispara*twi  hy  iiiifrieiidly  critics  :is  reactiou,  or  a  mere  hack- 
'      water  of  the  ad%'aiicing  stream^ — whiUt   they   arc,   nndouhlcdiy,  a 
revival  of  energies  Iniijt  dormant,  and  of  elements  ouce  declared  to 
I      be  spent.      Christinnity  lus  lost  iti  thousands  am!  tens   of  thousands 
in   all   the  Clmrclies  ;  hut  in  the  adbercEts  left  to  it  there  is  a  coii- 
ioua  loyalty,  a  courage  and   enthusiasm,  a   sincerity  of  religious 
fervour  unknown  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  more  than  rivalling 
what  was  noblest  in  the  days  of  unceasing  p'jlemics  and  crusades  for 
-ou  article  of  faith.    It  may  well  be  that  there  are  mure  sincere  Chris- 
tians at  this  moment  than  ever  before  ;  and  (hat  not  in  ahsolnle  but 
jn  relatively    proportioned    nnmbers    has   the  ancient    religion  lust 
:£Toimd.     But  here,  too,  a  characteristic  of  our  time  reveals  itself. 

For  the  contest  is  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  VoltairCj  llumc,  and 
J)idcrot,  between  IJclicf  and  Unbelief.  If  a  man  was  not  a  Christian 
-then,  he  was  nothing  ;  he  could  be  nothing,  since  Christiamty  was 
the  only  religion  known  to  liini.  But  now  a  fresh  religion  has  come 
to  light;  over  against  the  Old  I'aith  stands  the  New.  So  soon 
a»  he  quit;^  tbe  tradition  of  his  fathers,  a  modern  iini)eliever  will  fiud 
himself  on  the  threshold  of  a  temple  into  which  roultitndcs,  holding 
the  same  creed  and  worshipping  tlie  same  ideal,  are  ready  to  welcomo 
I  Jiim.  Atheism,  Agnosticism,  Pantheism,  us  now  interpreted,  have 
the  cloBcat  affinities;  they  arc  awrts  iu  a  new  rcligitiii,  whose  funda- 
«ieulttl  icncta  they  severally  admit.  The  titlo  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
-creed  may  vary  aeeoniing  as  the  temperament  of  Mr.  Tyndntl 
-difiera  from  that  of  Mr.  Bain  or  of  the  late  Mr.  Stnart  Mill.  But 
io  all  these  writers  we  perceive  nn  agreement  that  far  transcends 
iheir  differences  ;  if  they  ilispiite,  it  is  hL-cause,  in  arriving  at  an 
identical  synthesis,  they  ha\e  come  by  .ilightly  diverging  paths, 
and  now  stand  at  opposite  points  of  the  same  proAi>eet.  I'ut 
them  to  the  test  by  asking,  e  r/.,  how  they  view  the  problems  of 
life,  consciousness,  morality,  or  the  notion  of  a  Personal  God,  and 
their  answers  will  diOer  in  shape,  but  not  at  all  in  substance. 
Moreover,  to  the  traJitional  theory  they  will  oppose  a  counter-theory, 
as  sharply  defined,  as  nneomprorai&ing,  as  immistakable.  On  these 
things  the  century  of  Voltaire  did  not  know  what  to  believe  ;  it 
revolted  from  Christianity  in  the  name  of  the  unknown.  But  Mr. 
.Spencer  puts  aside  Kcvclation  in  the  name  of  the  Unknowable. 
And,  though  a  syllable  or  two  seem  all  the  dilTercnce,  it  is  every- 
thing. It  betokens  tlint  mere  Unl»clief  has  had  its  day. 
I  But,  iu  yet  more  striking  contrast  to  the  age  of  our  grandfathers, 

Christians   have  aroused  themselves  from  ^teep,  and,  upon  all  sides, 
arc  endeavouring   to   prove  that  the    Hevelatiuu   they    believe   iu  is 
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a  truth  of  liutury ;  tlmC  it  is  no  ficttou,  as  the  old  critica  ol 
Tiibingcu  iniugtnctl,  but  the  Otic  certain  fact  of  all  time.  Its  con- 
teuts,  or  tloctxiiial  teaching,  arc  uow  studied  with  a  consideration.  | 
so  scarcfaitig  stul  reverent,  that  we  niav  fairly  attiibute  to  the 
nineteeuth  ccutury  a  republication  of  tbo  Go«pei  such  as  has  not 
been  aiiice  the  birth  of  mediaeval  Chri^teudom.  This  will  appear 
in  a  most  attractive  clearness  if  uc  cou»ider  how  tbo  life  of  Ciiri»t, 
wbich  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  Chiistian  teaching,  has  absorlicd 
into  itself  the  theoIog'T  of  our  time;  how  it  is  told  over  again  in 
the  pulpit  and  the  press,  with  astonishing  lrc»bness,  originabty,  and 
critical  power.  To  me  there  is  something  marvellous,  as  though  ■ 
miracle  of  the  Highest,  in  that  reverence  which  surrounds  the  person 
of  Christ,  even  ou  tlic  part  of  unbelievers ;  so  that  JJe,  unless  by 
openly  depraved  writers,  is  neither  criticized  nor  rudely  handled,  bulH 
is  held  to  sit  enthroned  iu  His  own  caloiuess  above  the  disputes  of 
men.  In  this,  too,  there  is  a  chaugc,  as  if  the  eyes  and  speech  once 
profanely  bold  were  feeling  the  charm  of  Chrifttiauily,  learning,  aa 
they  ucc'Ik  must,  what  His  disciples  hare  to  tell  concerning  ihe 
Master  of  masters. 

Thus,  in  the  one  camp  as  iu  the  other,  iudifiercnce  and  formalisi 
have  given  way,  to  a  deg^rt'c  bt-yond  oalculatiun,  in  the  presence 
growing  earnestness     The  great  contending  views  are  become  rcli^ 
gious  in  BO  far  as  they  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  tbc  imagination ;  bo 
far  as  the  ideal  synthesis,  whether  of  old  or  new,  calls  for  love,  rever- 
ence,  and   passionate  adhesion.      But   they  are,  at  the  same   time^l 
philosophicB   that  appeal,  in  the   last  resort,  not   to   feeling  bnt  to 
intellect.     AgnostifHsm,  itself  holds  that  we  know  enough  to  know 
what  thiiig^i  cannot  be  true.     They  arc  pbiloitophics  to  he  bnilt  np, 
line  upon  lino  and  precept  upon  precept,  by  an  intellectual  method, 
analytical  and  demonstrative.    The  tendencies  that  have  wrought  th 
creeds  arc  driving   men  upon   tindiiig  grounds  for  them,  upon  csta«< 
blishing  a  metaphysics  of  Life  and  Thought  in  accordance  with  wh 
they  believe  and  as  a  justification  of  it.     Mr.  Ilerl>ert  Spencer  \\ 
insist  on  a  name   in   many  ways  typical),  inlieriting  a  bias  towa 
one  religious  creed,  works  it  out,  in  hit  "  First  Principles,'  u  a 
metaphysics  of  Evolution  and  the  Unknowable.    And  Cardinal  New- 
man, ardently  attached  to  the  most  absolute  of  Mr.  Spenccr'a  "  de- 
caying beliefs,"  cannot  rest  satisHed  until  he  has  giveu  a  reason 
believing,  iu  an  "  Erauy  ou  Developiuuut"  and  a  "  Grammar  of  Aascnt. 
^ieitber  would  ioiagiuo  time  his  perfect  conQdence  iu  what  be  h 
has  absolved  him  from  the  duty  of  exbiUitiug  it  in  the  daylight 
reason.      In  both  wo  see  au  anxious  dcsiru  to  defend  the  faith  that  is 
iu  them,  by  evolving  a  muutal  schemo  of  things  to  which  that  iait 
shall  be  the  crown  and  complement.      Faith  may,  in  a  certain  aea 
vtowhat  we  call  Ueason,  as  in  the  ontbu&iAstie  workings  oft 
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ima^inatioD,  aDd  in  tlie  direct  experience  of  conscience.  But  pliito- 
sophy  comes  iu  ito  turn ;  and  in  proportion  as  tbe  faith  is  sincere  the 
pbilosophv  will  be  fearless. 

It  should  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  if  faith  begets  philosophy. 
Uereia  is  no  incongruous  mixture  of  things  opposite,  nor  the  dis- 
appearance of  dogma  iu  rationalism,  bat  an  iucvitabte  consequence 
of  all  belief,  which,  aildressiug  itself  to  the  Consuicnco,  naturally  leads 
to  a  corresponding  aetirity  in  the  Itcason,  or  to  the  analysis  by  deli- 
berate investigation  of  nhat  baa  het.-u  presented  as  a  liviug  truth  to 
tbe  whole  man.  Iu  tlic  history  of  religion,  philosophy  sooner  or  later 
must  make  an  entrance  ;  and  the  faithful  arc  found  reasoning  siniply 
because  they  helicYU.  'llicy  Ao  not  reason  to  overthrow  their  creed, 
but  more  fully  to  coniprchond  it.  Doubt  has  become  impossible  to 
them;  and  what  they  ^cck  is  to  Icaro  more  and  more  of  tlie  doctrine 
thatj  by  lifting  it  into  ideal  regions,  has  reconciled  them  with  life;  they 
seek  to  demonstrate — as  one  rehgion,  the  modern,  states  it — that  "all 
things  arc  according  to  necessary  lair ;"  or,  as  of  old  time  was  declared, 
that  "  all  things  happen  according  to  God's  will,  appointing  or  per- 
mitting them."  To  hold  such  doctrines  true  is  to  be  convinced  that 
reason,  had  it  suflicicnt  light,  could  show  their  truth  ;  that,  fumishul 
eveu  as  it  is,  it  can  cstabLisli  the  foundations,  or  necessary  postulates, 
of  a  creed,  and  eau  never  be  in  opposition  to  them.  \Vhat  1  believe 
I  cannot  but  suppose  to  be  in  itself  demonstrable  ;  and  if  I  am  a  fer- 
vent believer,  T  shall  naturally  look  alwut  for  the  demonstration.  Such, 
I  repeat,  is  the  instinct  that  prompts  one  great  master  to  indite  hi* 
"First  Principles,' and  another  his  "  Grammar  of  Assent."  Nor  was 
it  a  different  instinct  that  led  to  a  vaster  enterprise  than  cither, — 
the  "  Summa  Theologica"  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Returning,  then,  to  the  point  from  which  1  set  oat,  it  is  evident 
that  if,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  faith  be  a  mighty  power  and  men 
have  enthusiastic  feelings  about  ihe  old  religion  as  well  as  the  new, 
we  may  expect  a  revived  interest  iu  metaphysics,  or  the  discussion  of 
tbe  ultimate  necessary  priuciplcs  of  life  and  being.  Most  suggestive, 
indeed,  it  is  that  mctu  physics  displayed  so  little  energy  iu  tbe  century 
of  unbelief;  liko  faith,  and  with  faith,  it  was  dead  and  buried;  for 
Kant  belonged  in  spirit  to  a  later  epoch,  and  in  the  Hrst  pages  of  his 
Philosophy  a  new  begiuning  of  religious  earnestuc^s  dairns  upon  us. 
It  is  im|N>ssiblD  that  an  irreligious  time  should  be  deep  in  metaphysics. 
"What  is  Truth?  said  jesting  Pilntc,  and  stayed  not  for  an  ansivcr." 
lie  did  not  care  to  stay,  becaiiae  he  neither  believed  nor  disbe- 
lieved passionately.  And  who,  without  allegiance  to  something  that 
seems  worth  believing,  or  the  hope  of  attaining  it,  can  weary 
himself  with  the  algebra  of  being,  or  trouble  about  formulie  to  which 
there  is  no  corresponding  reality  that  has  taken  him  by  tlic  heart? 
But  iu  the  world  of  to-day  enthusiasm,  though  tinged  with  melan- 
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cboly,  ig  not  waotio^ ;  and  the  most  fervent  among  tlic  initiated  tat  to 
he  found  also  in  the  haunt.-*  of  men,  anntyxing  and  demonstrating 
■with  the  weapons  of  calm  reason,  wttli  experiment,  iuduction,  and' 
deduction  ou  the  largest  scale.     Chnstians,  for  example,  holding'  u] 
they  do   a  mysterious  creed,  might  seem  exempt  from  the  duty  ol 
philosophizing,  or  unable  to  employ  the  cnnons  of  a  mundane  antl' 
unhaptixcd  logics     And  yet  it  is  otherwise.     Carefully  distinguishing 
between   such   articles  of  their   faith   as  are   beyond   the   reach   of 
argument,  and  much  else  that  is  bound  up  with  these  high  truthn, 
they  hold  that  the  grounds  of  their  belief  ufc  capable  of  strict  eia- 
miuation  and   should  be  examined.     Not  more,  again,  but  still    flot 
less,  do  those  philosophize  that  aay  they  bold   no  creed  and  are  free 
from   the   obligation  of  defending  any.      But,  certainly,  their  miud 
osscuts  td  aa  ideal  Bynthesis^  though  its  outlines  he  here  and  tbeTx^ 
broken   by  shadow ;   and,  captivated   as  they   are  by   it«   imagined 
grandeur,  they  must  be  intent  ou  proving  that  it  is  not  such  ntulT  as 
dreams  are  made  of,  but  a  vast  unspeakable  reality.      So   that  the 
■future  of  mankiud  lies,  like  a  prize  in  the  arena,  hetveen  contending 
{>bilusopliie!i,  the   one  Chrisiian,  the  other  Auti-Cbristian.     This   X 
take  to  be  a  clear  aud  complete  nccount  of  them.     As,  vben  I  ny 
Christianity,  I   mean  the  dogmatic  beliefs  expressed  in  the  creed*. 
sacraments,  and  liturgy  of  au  historical  Church ;   so,  when  Ispeftk  of 
the  modern   philosophy  par  treellcnce,  I   am   thinking  of  that  all- 
embracing  Hclicmc  aceonling   to  wliirh   the   Chrintian  faith  is  objec- 
tively false,  and  subjectively  au  outworn  mipiTStition.      No  one  will 
C|ueiition  that  here  is  an  opposition  as  flagrant  as  it  Js  irrcconci labia 
For  the  Christian,   though   he   may   allow  one  or   other    detail  of 
modern   philosophy,   reduces    nil  truth   to    a    Kystem  of    which    the 
governing  iirinciptc  is  the  dogma  of  Creation,  or,  as  we  may  term 
it,  an  ObjcctiTC  Dualism;  but  the  anti-Christian,  presenting   certain 
mural  maxims  from  (lie  ruined  Gospel,  and  finding  in  tliis  or  that 
word  of  Scripture  a  dim  prophetic  glance  into  realms  now  conquered 
by  Science,  must,  when  his  principles   are  brought  down  to  a  single 
statement,  dcuy  Creation  and  every  real  distinction  between  the  nni- 
verse  and  its  Cause  in  favour  of  an  Abolntc  ^[onism,  call  it  by  what 
name  you  please.     Such  arc  the  contrasted  philosophies   1  bars  in 
*icw. 

Let  us  inquire,  tlicn,  whether  a  Christian  philosophy  i»  extant;  e 
Kyslcm  of  tbuught  not  addressing  the  emotional  part  of  our  nature — 
of  which  alone  tlic  direct  result  is  action — hut  purely  speculative, 
intended  to  satisfy  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  to  set  forth,  in  terms 
distinct  and  rational,  such  a  ticw  of  existence  that  Christianity 
sfhall  seem  the  development  and  not  the  contradiction  of  it.  But, 
first,  a  word  to  those — and  their  name  is  legion — in  vhose  eye* 
Christianity,  couccrniog  itself  essentially  with  practice  or  conduct,  tt 
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licld  to  be  ill  dependent   of  :ill  mctniitiy^ios  wbatsucrer.     Tbia,  to  a 
large   mimbcr  scoms   evident.     They   hold,   for  example,   with  the 
Broad   Church  or  Liberal    Pi-otcstantism  ;  or  they  arc  Unitarians  ; 
or  they  belong  to  the  societies  which,  iu  a  more  or  less  ncbulQits 
and  dissolving  condition,  stretch  outwards  to  the  eonfinea  of  the  lirw 
religion  ;  and  so  they  tend  more  and  more  to  coalesce  irilh  those  for 
-whom  Christianity  is  a  sentiment  embodied  io  mythological  forms  as 
beautiful  as  the  Greek,  and  typifying  iho  triitlm  of  Life,  as  the  great 
house   of  Jove  aud  the  Olympiaoa   typified   Xnture.     Many  allirra, 
TFith  Corlylc,  that  Christiauity  can  never  die,  and  -n-itb  Goethe,  that 
it    is    a   height  which  mankind  wa>(  destined  to  reach,  and  which, 
once  attained,  can  never  be  !o5tt  again  ;  hut  iu  so  expressing  them- 
selrra,  they  lueon  that  it  is  neither  Theistic,  nor  Agnostic,  uor  Poq- 
theistic;  that  it  will  consist   with  disbelief  in   a  Personal  God;   or, 
agatu,  with  ncseicaec  almost  luiqnnlilied  of  the  eod   and   nature  of 
thingB ;  or,  Gually,  with  the  conviction  that,  phenomena  being   Iho 
manifestation  of  a  Supreme  Power  not  really  distinct  from  them,  tlio 
FeceiTetl  conception  of  a  Creator  aud  Creation  miiat  be  resolved  into 
the  merely  apparent  difference  of  the  One  and  tho  Many.      Rut,  if 
this  be  so,  what  is  left  of  Christianity  now  that  it  cannot  direct  our 
relations  with  the  Infinite?     Tlie  answer  will  he  tliat  it  mnst  direct 
the  relations  of  man  with  man,  and  that  these  arc  the  Biibject-mattcr 
of  conduct.      Especially,  it  may  he  siud,  i-s  Cliristianitv    ndapted  to 
soften  the  pain  of  existence ;  it  has  even  been  detincd  by  Goethe  as  the 
Iteligion  of  Sorrow,     lint,  profoundly  true  as  it  is,  that  Christianity 
has  the  secret  of  healing,  of  binding  np  the  wounds  of  man  and  raitsing 
him  from  bis  fallen  estate,  1  must  deny  that  licahnt:;  is  possible  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  tlungs,  or  that  happiiiefs  can  be  gircn 
■without  light.     Ever)'  morality  is  founded  upon  nieta]ihysics,  or  i» 
eoasistcnt  with  one  detinite  view  of  the  universe,  and  not  with  any 
otiier;  the  relations  uf  man  to  niim  are  determined  by  the  relations 
of  all  to  their  Maker,    ^^'e  cannot  halve  Morality  or  divorce  it  from 
Iteligion.    for  Keligiuit  assigns  its  duty  to  each  member  of  the  whole, 
by  declaring  how  each  is   related  to  the  Mholc ;  and   if  this  be  not 
Morality,  what  is  it?     Neither  can  wc  sublimate  the  imnicnse  life 
of  Christianity  into  one  nbstreet  principle  of  conduct,  such  as  Hcsig* 
nation.     Since  the  question  always  rcmnins — nor  has  Carlric  replied 
to  it  satisfactorily,  with  his  Kvcrlasting  Yea  and  Xay — on  what  grounds 
we  are  to  be  resigned  ?  and  to  declare  this  implies  the  whole  theory  of 
}3cing.      How,  moreover,  apart  from  melaphysics,  shall  we  deal  with 
ibe  Ileligion  of  Itcdcmption,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Religion 
of  Sorrow,  and  must  eorretipoud  in  all  its  mysteries  with  objective 
truth?      Bycarefully  adding  and  subtracting,  we  may,  indced,arrivo 
at    a  "sublimate  of  Christianity"  <aftcn,  in   this  shape,  porrosivc 
enough)  that  shall   be  reconcilable  with  any  system  of  thought,  and 
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Locke,  have  gone  on  increasin;;  in  cogency,  deptli,  aud  fen'our  to  Uie 
present  day.  AVLcn  ve  aiinlyze  tbcir  method  and  ask  oiirsclvcx 
IWT  they  propose  to  defend  Kcligion,  we  tiud  tlieir  roots  alwnya 
in  a  metaphysical  system,  howerer  little  they  dwell  upon  the  laws 
ol  thought,  or  the  abstract  problems  of  ontology.  Wc  may  sum 
Ibetn  up  as  undertaking  a  twofold  enterprise,^ — au  liistorleal,  and  a 
loetaphysical.  The  hi&torieal,  vith  which  at  present  I  am  not  con- 
errocd,  was  to  show  that  Christianity  aro-ic  hy  miractilnus  intervention, 
ud  not  by  mere  natural  development.  Tlie  mctapliysical  has  liccti 
ajmewhat  vaguely  described  as  the  coiistrurtion  of  a  Natural  Theotoffy, 
or  of  the  argument  from  ticaifjn.  But,  in  fa^t,  it  had  a  larger  thmigli 
uncoMcious  soope,— the  restoration  of  the  whole  Christian  philosophy, 
(ffcrbonic  and  sunk  into  disrepute  from  the  day  that  Luther  revolted 
againit  St.  Tliomas  Aquinas  and  Descartes  tlethroned  Aristotle.  An 
enterprise  of  pitli  and  moment,  in  which  the  mo$t  unexpecteil  actors 
hwcCTgagcd,  bringing  help  and  light  from  quarters  where  all  seemed 
dirltnctt.  Interesting  as  it  \vouId  be  to  trace  tliat  movemeut  from 
ite  begiuuiug  to  its  present  aud  most  jiromising  developmeut  as  a 
■DCtsphysics  of  Theism  aud  llevelation,  I  cau  here  but  indicate  a 
Mute  or  two  that  atrikc  mc  as  representative  of  its  difTercnt 
*ta^.  I  said  a  name  or  two,  but  I  nii'aiit  three;  Itutler,  Kaut, 
i"4  Hegel.  An  aHtoniahmg  triumvirate  I  the  reader  may  cry.  Yes, 
iWr  differed  much  from  one  another,  and  from  the  uicdia'val 
Cliristian,  but,  without  them,  orthudus  Pn)t<;stants  had  fared  ill  in 
tWir conflict  with  the  huatfieu.  Let  us  considcrthem  a  little.  AVhat 
Batler  did  for  Christian  apolngeticR,  T  think,  wus  this  :  in  designing 
the  "Analogy/*  he  led  the  way  towards  a  triple  concord,  though  be  did 
Out  establish  it,  between  llevelation  and  Nature,  between  Nature  and 
]ta«n,  between  Kcason  nnd  Society.  The  priiiriplc  upon  which  he 
*eot  was  that  religion  must  stand  or  fall  wiih  the  metaphysics  wo 
•mme.  In  saying  that  Christianity  oflcrcd  the  same  kind  of 
fvoblevD  to  the  iutellect  that  Theism  offers,  and,  agaiu,  tlint  the 
diffituliies  of  Tbeiism  lie  iu  the  nature  of  things  and  the  limita  oi 
KMon,  be  wa4  demouHtrating  the  need,  at  last,  of  a  mctaphysica 
IB  which  it  it  aeknowk-dged  thai  the  nature  of  things  is  iutinitcly 
mjfslcrious,  and  humau  reason  at  uucc  constituted  and  restrained 
by  uecfssary  laws  ol'  thought.  But  be  started  a  problem  tliat  he 
<3id  Dot  solve.  The  "Analogy,"  so  atl'eeting  in  its  embarrassed 
rhetoric,  to  austerely  true,  so  profound  and  mournful,  go  conversant 
viih  the  deep  things  of  life,  so  convincing  and  so  comfortless,  has 
ttcen  after  all  but  a  lamp  to  show  the  great  darkness  that  lay  ou 
Bailer's  century  and  on  the  man  himself.  It  has  remained  a  two-edged 
•Word  and  a  choice  of  Ilercuies  ;  to  some  justifying  Hume's  Agnostt- 
ritm,  whilst  to  the  many  it  has  seemed  a  prophetic  answer  to  llurac 
But  one  thing  it  accomplished ;  it  made  an  end  of  Deism.     Butler 


"     A 

tllltr  jMgcof  k 
M  fitiirsrd,  to 
lU  Mgbta  a 

In   ftwofdaaee  vkk  BbAr-* 
imlMrii   of  thin^  lat  «Am 
iHHil    |iM»  from  tie 
MittI  iirM'tlrnL 

'llii'  |)it<«pnl  age  ht*  vitoc««tft  «  <»>irw  to  Kitnt,  «Ue^  ^^ 
(if  llttt  tffitvi'  peril  tkAtatacMfetC«n{r  k«He(ko  happiest 
«uti>it|i    I'totcvlnnt*.      I  wm  vuM  il«l    Aera   hare 
l^outiiiMf,  ltd  1f«*  tban  il«9ctu«^  «{'  4*  Left-i— nay,  of  Aei 
4)^1    M  Hfl)  a«  uf  tbe  SiertiL     duxr  <l»  I  rrrcrc  Kam  a 

itvt   Mf   lliDM  tliat  kxaom*  Im  «■■•  ■  another 
ItiitiKu*.  uiitl  R«  deep  ia  philonofi^  ib««iv  Caat  was.     Botltfi**' 

fast.  A»<crttag  is  he  aSr** 
bo   mighlht"^ 

<■•  uu  its  rralitjr,  and  t»  infinite  that,  bowrfvr  a*^" 
il  WW  bo  tictioo.  Jk|PM,  in  Iftrii^  domi  ba  f"^ 
Uk<  •!  priori,  it  vxs  his  «MV«  <yi»ion  Uist  be 
I  111  MutDC,  bat  irratinf  Uhl 
"   iUify  were 

■  *<.'i,Y   tTjiresentiD;  tlw  tlMig  w  itsdr,  but  Irac  i* 
•  tatilc,  if  our  minds  arc  hwtal.     To  say  that  "" 
•,  ntiJ  Ou<l.  arc  iUeab  vt  tlw  naaon   is  not  to**^ 
\*  (till  tk«f  hirii  from  the  "  Criti^w  of  Speculatire  Btt^ 
til    tlio    pMttical.   we  obserre  tiMC  to  Kant  the  ideab 
ftliiii|tttti|,v  rwil,  Hitil  the  £gu  finJs  God  in  coMOMice,  and  hean 
III    ilu>  «'tiUt|4i>i'it'<(l    iui|M^rBtivc.      He  cannot   be  camprebeoded ; 
iJii-t'U  id   It   |iiiiU    ti,v  whii-h   we  mav   cono    to    Him.       BcmaH(* 
•iMitiglii  itiifl   Hnii  (III)  luctbud  of  Butler  also,  a  netapbrsics  whict* 
ila  luiuiaiiii  t>|'  (tud  ii»  t^prsuDal,  weut  back   to  Conscience,  and 
tta  atbutt  uii   an  Mimrwuce  iu  which  tbere  was  abjective  ral 


ftr  Kant  sorelrbd**^ 


a  prion,  tWy  w«rp  tntt ;  not  true,  A 
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iJonscicQce  has  become,  to  use  a  sigoi&caDt  phrase,  tbe  key  of  tlie 
KnitiuD ;  and  Butler  and  Kaut  in  tbe  eighteenth  ceoturj-,  and 
ilJardinal  Newman,  a  disciple  of  Butler's  iu  the  Dioeteeiith,  have 
^ntributed  more  than  any  others  to  make  it  so.  Bat  Conscieuce,  1 
lar,  has  an  objcetivc  validity,  and  its  declaratioos  arc  in  their  uature 
ntuitinns.  The  highest,  widest,  most  mysterious,  and  most  certaiu 
>ratl  eyiithetic  jiro]io«tiona  h  priori  is  the  categorieal  imperative,  out 
i(  which  iKsuca  the  moral  la^v.  It'  to  Kant  the  incouipi-tihensibility 
>f  God  was  one  polo  of  the  universe  of  thought,  the  moral  law  was 
indouhtcdly  Die  other ;  and,  by  a  stroke  of  Providence,  the  only 
lassage  of  Kant's  that  ha.s  pasBcil  into  European  literature,  and  will, 
ierhap$f  survire  his  works,  the  one  eloquent  word  it  virivi  given 
lim  to  utter,  is  that  wherein  he  declares  what  things  are  fur  ever 
%rtain  to  him — the  starry  heavens  above,  and  the  law  of  God 
rtthin,  two  Revelations  of  the  same  Kvcrlaating  Reality,  The  har- 
nony  that  Bullor  desired  between  Nature  and  lleason  must  be 
(ought  where  alone  it  can  be  comprehended,  in  the  conscience  to 
which  Uod  speaks.  A  strange  message  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
;hat  felt  no  eonvietion  of  sin,  nor  dreamt  that  a  judgment  was  com- 
Bg  upon  it !  Wc  miwt  surely  pardon  the  coldness,  the  Stoic 
wduntries,  the  too  ahstract  indifference  of  the  Ktinigshcrg  philoso- 
ihcr,  when  vc  consider  that  in  restoring  the  sovereignty  of  Con- 
icicnce,  he  was  making  a  returu  to  Christianity  not  only  pos«ibte, 
>ut  in  n  certain  degree  inevitable.  So,  indeed,  it  has  proved  : 
kot  for  all  that  admit  tbe  doetriue  of  Conscience,  but  for  how 
Qany  that  arc  couscicucC'Strickeu  I  To  these  the  credeutiaU  of 
be  Gospel,  though  not  dcmouBlruble  as  a  conclusion  iu  geometry, 
ire  at  oucc  overwhelming  and  tidings  of  great  joy;  they  are 
lumbled,  repeutiiut,  and  converted.  Their  ideal  world  bus  hcuec- 
orth  its  starry  heavens  iu  which  law  and  order  reign ;  for  the 
uluitious  of  morality  are  to  them  clear  and  unehaugiug,  a  revelation 
)f  things  objcetivc  but  within  them,  and  a  practical  solution  of  the 
leepe»t  problems  iu  metaphysics.  The  Consriencu  that  was  so  dark 
a  the  "Analogy"  has  here  caught  a  glimpise  of  light — nay,  has  seen  the 
nnming  break,  as  I  said,  and  found  a  clue  to  all  the  seeming  dis- 
'Tfler  of  the  world  in  the  couccptiou  of  eternal  law  aud  a  living 
deal  of  Uighteousncss.  This,  too,  mny  be  called  in  the  language 
f  Kant,  an  antinomy;  for  it  eombines  in  the  »ame  intuition  law 
cd  personality;  but  what  then?  Conscience  reveals  xhat  our 
oorol  good  consists  in  this  very  union,  in  striving  to  identify 
ursclves  with  the  law  and  tlm  Ian*  with  us;  nor  is  it  wonderful 
bat  the  union  which  makes  us  perfect  should  exist,  objcetivcly  and 
ternally,  in  the  nntiire  of  things,  and  the  cause  of  all  lie  Hinnidf  a 
Wng  law,  and  an  infmiic  self-determined  conscience.  The  "Critique 
f  Practiral  Reason"  demonstrates  what  Butler  had  only  recommended 
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as  consistent  with  our  previous  knowledge — or  at  least,  not  incoii- 
Mstent  ifitb  it — viz.,  that  there  Is  a  Righteous  Got! ;  that  He  revcaU 
Himself  in  conscience  ;  and  that  the  spirit  to  which  He  rvvuals  Him* 
self  is  immortal.  But  the  word  that  solves  all,  nheu  rightly  under- 
Btood,  is  intuition,  and  the  correlative  of  intuition  is  law. 

Theism,  then,  vas  restored  as  in  metaphysics  reasonable,  and  ia" 
life  au  experience,  by  the  teaching  of  Kant  when  interpreted  upoa 
these  principles.  ^Vhatever  comin  en  tunes  might  be  written  in  an 
adverse  sense,  this  way  of  taking  him  was  neither  impossible  uor 
improbable.  Dut  something  further  was  required.  Kant,  as  a 
metaphysician,  liod  gazed  into  the  individual  mind ;  of  minds  acting 
in  concert  or  opposition,  and  of  Qod  as  acting  upon  them,  he  had 
said  hut  little  ;  for  it  was  not  in  hit;  day  that  men  deliberated  upon 
social  |)hciioincna  ilb  they  have  done  since.  To  the  metaphysics  of 
being  must  be  added  the  jiliilusophy  of  liistory.  Tlic  laws  that  hv. 
bad  seen  in  tlic  starry  heavens  were  not  yet  traced  out  in  tlic  strata 
of  our  planet,  still  less  in  the  growth  of  society.  The  conception 
of  law  had  still  something  great  to  yield,  and  must  become  the  theory 
of  evolution — a  vague  but  fruitful  word,  not  void  of  meaning,  nay 
rather,  so  vast  in  the  breadth  of  its  implications,  so  far-reaching  in 
its  consequences,  that  for  a  long  time  it  will  seem  to  include  such  eoa- 
tradictory  and  perplexed  ideas  as  only  an  ever-increasing  know- 
ledge and  a  perpetual  recurrence  to  the  intuitions  from  whicii  we 
set  out,  can  reconcile  or  discriminate.  But  evolution  is  an  indi»- 
|)ensable  notion  in  future  metaphysics ;  for  it  is  the  notion  of  lnw 
applied  to  Life.  Now  as  Kant  was  the  leader  in  testifying  to  the 
scientific  worth  of  Coiiscieucc,  as  he  taught  modern  Europe  where  it 
may  discover  the  hidden  but  infinite  power  fur  uhieh  it  is  seekiug, 
as  he,  more  than  any  mau  of  his  contemporaries,  demonstrated  that 
the  voice  of  duty  is  an  echo  of  the  voice  of  God ;  bo,  to  the 
astouishmeDt  of  Christians,  it  will  appear  that  Hegel,  tliough  unl 
the  Stoic,  not  the  tofly-minded  man  that  his  predecessor  was,  has 
taught  the  nineteenth  century  to  read  a  dinue  meaning  in  History, 
and  to  mark  the  footsteps  of  Providence  where  they  had  been 
all  too  dimly  discerned.  Again,  if  I  pay  this  tribute  to  Hegel,  it 
must  not  he  supposed  that  I  am  praising  the  axioms  of  his  philosophy, 
or  allowiug  in  more  than  a  limited,  though  a  very  real,  sense  that 
be  was  the  Prometheus  that  stole  this  new  fire  from  heaven.  His 
ngc  was  busy  with  the  pniblcni,  and  historical  and  critical  investiga- 
tions were  tending  in  one  direciiaii ;  but  among  philosophers 
Hegel  was  the  flr«t  to  utter  a  magic  formula  tliat  has  since,  in 
the  writings  of  Corate  and  Spencer,  of  Wallace,  Darwin,  and 
Mivart,  been  eloquently  and  with  infinite  illustration  commended 
to  the  times.  Hegelianism  must  be  looked  upon  as  essentially 
a  creed  of  evolution ;  I  do  not  sav  the  troe  creed.     But  it  was 
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the  idea,  uot  the  philosophy  in  detail,  that  nrougLt  8o  powerfully. 
Demonstrations  of  the  Chmtiau  religion,  hitherto  constructerl  o^  for 
a  jurj*  of  twelve  aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  at  oiicc  took  a 
wider  svccp;  and  a  noiiuu  that  iu  the  Iiutids  of  Lciising  hud  seemed. 
briltiaut  but  unfruitful,  the  gradual  education  of  mankind  under  a 
gitidiDg  Providenoe,  nii^ht  now  he  couiiteil  a  »ciet»tific  acquisition,  as 
expressing  a  law  to  which  not  man.  ulonc,  but  ail  created  being,  is 
subject.  Religion  was  seen  to  be  a  reality,  living,  progressive,  and 
Quiversal ;  for  the  medium  of  its  growth  was  the  spirit  wherein  it 
bad  been  repealed,  and  from  Conscience  to  History  was  now  but  a 
step.  Nay,  more;  as  in  conscience  the  "Critique  of  Practical  Reason" 
had  discovered  the  meeting-place  of  God  and  man,  so  in  the  social 
ur^'uuism  did  Ilegel  point  out  the  in dis^jc usable  means  of  cherishing 
and  rctitiing  the  initial  perceptions  of  Rdijjiou.  Individuals,  acting  and 
icactiug  u[K>u  each  other  in  the  same  human  family,  revealed  to 
CTCry  age  the  divine  ideal.  But  how  easy  to  couclude  that,  if  this 
be  so,  the  human  family  i^  a  universal  CImreh  I  We  must  limit  the 
uotioQ  of  progress,  too  emphatic  iu  licgeFs  philosophy,  by  the 
opposite  but  equally  wull-foundcd  notion  of  decay  and  retrogression, 
for  Ilegel  was  an  optimist  of  a  most  decided  eolour.  Nor  can  we 
admit  his  Universal  Church  without  explanations  and  conditions 
saving  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  fnitli,  as  the  only  unmixed  and 
divinely  intended  form  of  religion.  But  upon  this  I  need  not  insist. 
For  my  point  is  that  Hegel's  theory  of  evolution,  whether  true  or 
false,  has  in  fact  given  Christianity  an  enormous  advantage,  by  asso- 
ciating it  with  the  advance  of  mankind  in  every  good,  and  planting 
it  firmly  on  the  foundations  of  historj-.  Tlie  least  promising  of  the 
concords  that  Butler  demanded,  the  harmony  between  Reason  and 
Society,  is  shown  to  be  all  one  with  an  acceptance  by  society  of  the 
GospeL  Tliat  Ilcgcl  meant  this  I  do  not  say,  nor  is  it  any  part  of 
my  argument ;  but  that  he  has  stiiick  upon  the  word  that  makes 
such  a  demonstration  possible  will  be  denied  by  none  to  whom  the 
history  of  thought  is  familiar. 

Thus  a  world  of  strange  influences,  acting  upon  the  cruder  Natural 
Theology  of  falcy  and  the  "  IJndgowatcr  Treatises,"  may  b«  summed 
up  iu  the  names  uf  Kant  and  Hcgel.  The  number  anioug  Pro* 
testants  is  nut  small,  tEiougli  neither  in  it  a  majority  uor  like  to  be, 
to  whom  Kant's  "Critique"  remains  a  demonstration  of  Gml  in 
conscience^  and  Ilegcl's  theor}'  of  evolution  a  brilliant  argument  for 
the  need  of  the  Christian  revelation  when  it  came,  and  its  progressive 
developnicnt  as  the  living  truth  "even  to  the  consummation  of  the 
■Ipc."  Such  men  are,  before  all  things,  Christian ;  but  they  demand 
A  philotophy  that  shall  deal  with  human  nature  as  it  is  shown  in 
history,  and  shall  represent  it  more  worthily  than  the  school  of 
commou'seusc   and    every-day   prose.     A   remarkable  succession    of 
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cbampioirt  Lave  come  forward  not  iu  one  country  nor  from  one  Church 
to  defend  Christianity,  votaries  of  natural  science,  historians,  theolo- 
gians, and  (to  insist  on  the  point  I  am  at  present  urging)  meta- 
physicians, who  though  not  of  the  first  rank,  inuBt  be  acknowlwlged 
as  standing  foreiuont  in  the  second.  In  all  of  them  the  influence 
of  Kant  is  visible;  but  they  have  steadily  subordinated  his  thcorema 
to  the  principles  of  Revelation ;  not,  of  course  founding  their  philo- 
sophy ou  their  creed  as  a  conclusion  from  it,  but  interpreting  the 
statements  of  Kant  in  whut  I  may  call  an  Arisluteliau  sense,  and 
harmonizing  the  "Critique  of  l*ure  Iteason"  with  Scripture  Theism. 
Under  the  perplexed  lines  of  Kantianism  they  read  Aristotle  as  in  a 
palimpsest.  They  do  cot  agree  with  the  Master  of  Balliol,  accomplished 
though  he  be  iu  Ilelleuie  and  Oerraan  Hietaphysics,  that  Aristotle 
could  not  have  understood  the  propositions  synthetic  ii  priori*  To 
them  it  appears  that  Kant  and  Aristotle  differ  in  depth  rather  than 
meaning ;  when  the  Greek  tells  us  of  axlomiptr  se  nola,  it  ts  thought 
that  he  intended  the  synthetic  aud  evident  principles  which  ia  oar 
day  we  call  Intuitions  and  make  the  starting-jwint  of  all  reasoning. 
The  return  to  Kant  in  (ierinauy,  of  which  Lange's  '*  History  of 
Mnterialism"  offers  a  brilliant  though  dangerous  example,  is  not  more 
unmititakahlc  than  tho  gradual  rciuniptiun  by  llic  Sta^yritc  of  his 
authority,  too  long  denied  in  the  interests  of  the  Rerormation,  aud 
usurped  by  new-comers  in  whom  there  was  more  force  than  wisdom. 
I  do  not  imagine,  indeed,  that  Aristotle  has  come  back  like  the 
Bourbons,  under  the  stainless  white  tlag  of  mediicval  times  when  be 
was  "  The  Philosopher,"  and  even  Plato  kept  silence  before  him. 
Aristotle  must  temper  his  monarchy  with  constitutional  or  demo- 
cratic limitations,  he  must  nile,  as  he  remarks  of  the  will  and  the 
passions,  not  as  a  tyrant,  but  as  a  politic  controller  of  forcw  that  he 
■cannot  suppress.  But,  granting  this,  it  is  in  a  high  degree  significant 
that  the  nineteenth  century  is  undoing  the  work  of  the  laat  three 
hundred  3'cars,  so  far  ns  it  has  been  a  work  of  revolt,  disorder,  and 
separation  among  Christian  philosophers.  Retumiug  to  Aristotle 
through  Kant,  or,  from  another  point  of  view,  inlcri)rcting  Kant  by 
Aristotle,  wc  arc  suddenly  raised  to  a  height  of  contemplation  where 
the  entire  aspect  of  Christian  development  is  changed  and  the  question 
forces  itself  npou  i]s  wliethcr  wc  need  seek,  in  the  disjecta  membrn  of 
modem  systems,  the  metaphysics  of  Theistic  Evolution  which  is  at 
once  to  justify  tradition  and  lead  up  to  it.  In  a  word,  has  there 
not  ever  been  a  Christian  metaphysics,  borrowing  neither  from  Kant 
nor  Ilegel,  and  exposing  us  to  the  risk  neither  of  Pyrrhonism  nor 
Pantheism  ? 

Such   a  thought,  occurring,  I  daresay,  to  few   Protestants,  wl 
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strike  again  and  ogaiu  oa  the  Catholic  studeut  as  be  reads,  amorg 
orthodox  theologians,  the  works  of  Luthardt,  Helitzwh,  Thohick, 
aud  the  rcnowucd  JuUuh  Miillcr;  among  philosophers ,  those  uf 
Lotze,  Kuiio  Fischer,  and,  perhaps  more  than  all,  of  I'lrici.  He 
cannot  but  observe  that  between  their  thought  and  his  the  alficitica 
arc  as  gcouinc  as  they  arc  numerous  ;  aud  it  a^touislic;*  him  that 
in  the  deep  central  truths  of  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  Grace,  Sjq, 
and  Rcdcinplioii,  they  have  so  little,  from  the  Catholic  Btauding- 
ground,  to  amend  or  alter,  Lutherans  and  Calviiiists  they  ma_y  be, 
iu  the  catalogue  ;  but  their  inherited  beliefs  have  been  «o  tempered, 
the  principles  of  sound  scholastic  reasouing  have  been  so  well  applic*!, 
that,  except  for  some  venturesome  BpcculatJous  and  ol)5curitic8,  which, 
in  a  science  of  this  extent  must  be  anticipated,  tiiey  might  seem  to 
have  learnt  theology  at  RomeorMaycnce.  To  such  a  pass  have  things 
come  ill  this  niuelccnth  century ;  such  are  the  miracles  tliat  carocHt 
Christian  thought  can  aehierc  ;  su  that  currents  which  seemed  to  be 
flowing  in  opposed  directions  arc  at  length  beheld  uniting  their 
separate  streams,  and  mingling  in  the  same  channel. 

For  Prote&tantism  being  a  eompromisc,  it  could  not  well  hare 
made  an  end  of  Christian  principles  when  it  broke  away  from  Kome. 
That  its  main  necessary  scope  is  adverse  to  Christianity  will  consist 
with  the  retention  by  many  of  traditional  truths  in  their  old  setting, 
that  is  to  say,  combined  with  an  indistinct,  but  real  i>creeption  of 
the  Goapcl  teaching  as  a  whole.  Out  of  that  dim  perception,  kept 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  a  few,  aud  sircugtLened  under  the  influence 
of  Pietistic  Lutheranism  in  Germany,  of  Hvaugelical  High  Churehism 
(a  Kantian  autinomy,  contradictory  yet  true)  in  England,  have  the 
revived.  Cbristiau  xeal  and  more  definite  Christian  theology  that  wc 
sec  around  us  issued.  A  movement,  steady  aud  uuiuterruptcd  since 
tbc  French  Itevolution,  has  bcL-n  in  progress  (or  regress,  according  to 
Its  opponents)  towards  the  long- forgotten  medixval  systems.  Three 
"  moment?,"  as  a  German  would  style  them,  may  be  discerned  iu 
that  progress  ;  and  they  follow  one  another  in  natural  succession, — 
the  theological,  the  sacramental,  and  the  metaphysical.  For  the 
atudy  of  theology  had  never  tjuite  fallen  extinct  in  non-Catholic 
scats  of  learning,  though  it  sank  more  and  more  to  a  dismal  anti- 
quarian dilettantism,  and  an  exegesis  of  tlic  most  meagre  kind. 
Xothing  hut  a  French  Revolution  could  have  frigiitened  it  into  more 
active  csiatcncc,  or  proved  that  Oxford,  llallc,  and  Berlin  had  still 
some  appreciation  of  the  Christian  past.  Soon  the  change  from  an 
nacontcioua  to  a  conscious  belief  in  Revelation  brought  in  its  train 
a  revival  of  sacraments  and  symliolism  ;  all  over  Nortbcrn  Kuropc  wc 
begau  to  hear  of  Christian  architecture,  music,  and  poetry,  as  the 
outward  exhibition  of  revealed  truth.  Tractarianism  has  developed 
iftto   Bitualism,   not  always  without  loss  to  the  grave  thoughtfulnesa 
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that  uuked  Ha  beginniug.  Put  neitber  ritual  nor  dogma  can  protect 
Christianity  from  the  assaults  of  a  uew  religion,  whose  tlognia  is 
ctiiially  dogmatic,  and  wherein  there  will  be  no  lack  of  aesthetic 
attractiveuess  whilst  the  age  briugn  forth  poets  that  are  Pautheists 
and  Naturalism  jiqiIb  expressiou  iu  painting  and  music.  Metaphysics 
alone  can  cope  with  the  system  that  directly  calls  in  question  Dot 
only  the  revealed  doctrines,  bat  Theism  iind  Superiiaturaliam  alto- 
gether. Belief  in  Revelation  has  been  undermined  in  so  many,  fay  a 
suspicion — for  they  could  not  prove,  it  was  only  that  tlicy  had  been 
told — that  the  one  true  system  nf  metaphysics,  the  scheme  of 
thought  into  which  all  sciences  may  be  ultimately  resolved,  admits 
neither  a  Personal  God,  nor  an  immortal  Ego,  nor  any  fuudameutal 
distinction  between  dutv  and  interest,  nor  free  will  bv  which  to  deter- 
mine  our  lives.  How  many  are  craving  to  believe  in  God,  if  they 
can  but  be  sure  that  there  h  a  Qod?  But  they  never  will  bclicvo  in 
a  Mythology,  iu  the  dogmatic  Kitualf^m  beneath  which  there  lies  no 
reality  for  metaphysicians  to  handle.  The  demand  on  all  sides  is 
for  grounds  of  religion  that  can  be  veriticd ;  and,  unless  such  grounds 
are  discoverable,  faith  will  cease  to  be  a  power  in  human  society ; 
or  rather,  as  1  have  said,  one  kind  of  faith  will  make  room  fur 
another.  But  religion  without  metaphysics  is  vain,  except  as  a  fadiug 
ephemeral  sentiment,  cultivated  by  those  to  whom  history  and  experi- 
ence are  a  dumbshow.  Wc  cannot  believe  in  a  mythology.  There  i» 
something  in  us  that  despises  poetry  when  it  is  mere  poetry  and  symbo- 
lizes no  fact.  Reverend  and  Ijcauttfnl  arc  those  tokens  from  the  world 
of  matter  in  which  truth,  not  adequately  to  be  cxprcssetl,  in  coaveycd  ai 
by  secret  whispers  to  the  heart;  but  their  office  is  done,and  Uiey  become 
pitifu]  relics  of  superstition,  not  exquiait*^  any  more,  nor  holy,  when 
their  meaning  is  discovered  to  be  a  fiction,  and  themselves  the  poetry 
of  ao  earlier  age  not  conversant  with  the  n.itnre  of  things.  Say  that 
Chrislianily  i»  iu  such  sense  u  revelation  that  its  credentials  may  oot 
be  searched  into,  and  you  will  have  granted  that  it  is,  iu  Vod  Hurt* 
maun'a  language,  "  the  third  stage  of  the  world. illusion."  But 
iusist,  as  you  reasonably  may,  that  the  old  religion  aud  the  uew 
experimental  sciences  are  pointing  iu  the  same  direction,  aud  that  b 
self-authentieatiug  metaphysics  is  possible — nay,  is  coming  to  light — 'j 
in  which  knowledge  and  wiedom  are  reconciled,  aud  yiju  will  have^ 
helped  the  world  to  perceive  that  IJvuLutiou  is  oue  thing  and  Hcvolutton 
another  ;  that  the  ideal  and  the  real  are  no  more  destructive  of  each', 
other  than  matter  and  spirit;  and  that  the  Christiauily  which  a  littii 
phi!oM>phy  destroyed,  a  great  deal  is  able  to  restore.  This  is  what 
thfi  German  return  to  Aristotle  may  do  for  us.  The  central  point  of 
European  thought,  the  golden  milestone  whence  and  whither  all  road.<i 
are  leading,  may  prove  to  be  the  statue  of  that  greatest  man  of  scicuce 
in  the  classic  world,  who  has  fulfilled  for  the  Christian  religion  the 
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fnnction  of  undorstantling,  and  Is  still  ita  master  in  logic  and  payclio- 
logy.      lie  is  the  meeting-place  of  old  and  new. 

And  tiow  it  is  time  that  I  spoke  of  chat  other  current,  which 
appears  on  Tieiring  it  to  be  the  main  stream  of  Ghristiaa  philosophy, 
that  iinhroken,  but  widely  disregarded  tradition  vhich  is  oucc  more 
making  its  influence  fcU  in  Soiitliem  Europe,  and  should  sooner  or 
later  win  recognition  from  orthodox  Protestants  everywhere,  if  they 
would  be  Christian!!  still.  For  more  than  sixteen  centuries  a  meta- 
physics which  wo  may  define  us  the  combination  uf  Aristotle  and 
Plato  in  a  higher  sytitheaia  has  been  taught,  though  not  always 
profoundly  interpreted,  in  schools  where  loyal  tradition  abounded, 
rather  tbau  scieuttfic  originality.  The  deepest  thlnkcm  in  the  early 
Chrtstiau  Church  were  Qrigen  and  St.  Augustine ;  hat  the  latter 
has  exercised  an  incomparably  more  powerful  influence  on  succeeding 
ages.  St.  Augustine  was,  iudeed,  an  admirer  of  ><'eo'Flatonism, 
finding  in  it  Plato  the  mystic,  rather  than  Socrates  the  disputant  aud 
inventor  of  logic.    But  he  was  likewise  a  Christian  saint,  and  could 

iticize  Nco-Platooisni ;  aud  he  had  been  trained  iu  the  logical  forms 
if  Aristotclianisni,  which  then,  as  now,  were  included  in  a  liberal 
education.  Forming,  as  he  did,  the  mind  of  Latin  Christianity 
during  a  thousand  years,  he  was  nu  hindranec  to  the  study,  Uio 
admiration,  or  the  reception  of  Aristotle,  as  the  most  perfect  of 
philosophers,  when  the  Stagyrite  became  known,  iu  the  twelfth 
century,  to  the  Universities  of  Paris  and  Cologne.  Plato  was  not 
denied,  though  Aristotle  held  the  sceptre  among  thinkers;  and 
Augustine  may  be  looked  upon  kh  completing  mi»liseTal  philosophy 
on  it«  ideal  side.  Au  age  so  fertile  in  speculation,  so  childlike  and 
daring  and  subtle,  was  well  adapted  to  search  out  the  agreement 
between  a  revelation  it  unhesitatingly  accepted  and  a  philosophy 
which  has,  in  fact,  a  deep  and  true  affinity  with  what  is  human  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
the  Middle  Ages  were  acquainted  with  the  rise  and  growtli  of 
Greek  philosophy,  or  could  have  entered  into  the  limitations  of 
Greek  thought.  Far  from  it  indeed.  To  be  critical  iu  the  modern 
8CUS0  demands  a  knowledge  of  historic  and  pre-historic  humanity 
which  only  the  last  hundred  years  have  put  within  our  grasp. 
lluC  the  mcdiccval  refraction  of  Plutouism  aud  Aristotvllanism  would 
bo  unfairly  described  were  we  to  call  it  a  distortion.  In  the 
main  it  was  correct — nay,  astonishingly  close  tu  the  spirit  of  its 
original ;    it    seized  the    distinction    between    the    Domua  Svcraiica 

d  the  opposing  brood  of  Deniocritns  and  Epicurus,  between  tha 
Atomic- atheistic  systems  and  the  conception  of  a  Divine  Mind, 
which  needed  but  the  light  of  Christianity  to  prove  it  a  Personal 
Ood.  Admitting  all  that  can  be  urged  against  the  identity  of  a 
mcdiffival  Catholic  philosophy  with  concepts  that  Hellas  was  only 
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beginning  to  formulate,  vc  autiutaio  thnt  Christian  Tbeisui,  and  not 
nuy  other  metaphysics  whatsoever,  is  the  outcome  of  those  elementary 
giicssings  of  Plato  and  jVristotlc.     The  aniilog)*  is  crcr  rcenrriug,  the 
transition  easy,  the  spirit  so  much  in   harmony  trith   Christian   coo- 
ccptionst — I  do  not  mean  with  the  mystcriousj  but  with  the  natural 
jiart    of    Christinnity — that   St.    Panl   addressing    Plato   among   the 
Athenians  of  his  day,  niif^ht  well  have  converted  him,  and  Aristotle, 
Hsteniufi;  to  St,  Thomas  Aquinas,  might  have  been  a  willing  disciple. 
It  has  never  been  difficult  or  dangerous  for  Chrifttiana  to  rc&d  Aristotle 
aud  Plalo  combined ;  separately,  I  confess,  they   may   lead  astray. 
But  vhenevet'  the  atomititic  philosophy  (which   represents  the  other 
great  scbools  of  Uellas)  asserts  its  iuilucuce,  we  feel  that  religion  is 
in  daugcr.     A  simple  and  decisive   teat   that,  in   commentiug   upon 
the  Doiims  Socralica  as  Christian,  the  Middle  Ages  did  well.     More 
atrikiiig  still  is  the  return  to  Aristotle  of  which  1  have  been  spcakJag, 
on  the  part  of  Chrlttiau  thinkers.    The  judgment  of  cxperieuceil  EuroiJc 
confirms  the  iustiuct  of  »ix  hundre<l  years  ago.    Id  details  raeUi»;vali»Bi 
may  have  erred,   but  the  character  aud  general    bearing — oay,  the 
innermost   essence   of  Aristotle's  thought — was   subtly  Indicated  by 
his  commentators  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  mure  than  all  by  biia 
who  aajong  Christians  deserves  to  be  styled,  like  Averroes  among 
Alabomctaus,  the  Ureat  Commentator — I  mean  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
In  this  name,  eo  veil  known  to   Catholic   mclapliytiiciana,  bo  dim 
aud  distant  to  the  world  at  large,  the  ntrcngth  find  beauty  of  mcdi»;- 
valisin   us   a  system   of  thought  arc   for  ever  cxproatied.     .'\{)iiinas 
ia  the  thinker,  as    Dante   ia   the  poet  of  thirteenth -century  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  the  "  Paradiso"  of    Dante,  which   to  Carlyle  seemed 
inarticulate   music,    borrows  its   noblest   rhythms  and   niot>t    lovely 
couceptious  from  that  other  poem,  tlio  "Sumraa  Theologica."     Or,. 
employing    a    more    anggcstive    comparison,  as    the  modem   world 
reads  Aristotle  iriLh  the  eyes  of  Kant,  so  the   mcdimval   read   him. 
with  those  of  the  "Angelic   Doctor,"  as  Catholics  style  St.  Thomi 
Others  were  as  original,  or  more  so ;  and  one,  Albcrtus  Magntis  of 
Cologne,   possessed    a    knowledge    of  natural    seicnec    that   in    ihc 
"  Summa"  we  do  not  find ;  but  none  were  so  faithful  to  the  spirit  of 
Aristotle,  or  comprehended  with   so  clear  a   glance  the  bearing  of 
Chriatian  doctrines  on  Christianity  as  a  whole.     His  charactcrisiLic  is 
balance,  or  the  power  of  adjusting  seemingly-opposed  statements  so- 
that  they  shall  throw  light  upon  each  other ;  a  power  that  might  be 
termed  artistic  by  the  Greeks,  and  architcctODic  by  Aristotle.      It  is 
the  faculty  of  proving  by  systematizing ;  of  winning  a  dcmonstnitiuu 
by  marshalling  a  numl)cr  of  thcscit  in  their  metaphysical  order;  or 
of  indicating  the  composition  of  thought   in   its  relation    to   beiug. 
St.  Thomas  is  a  constructive  genius;  he  does  not  strike  out  original 
as;  whilst  dealing  with  vast  generalisations,  he  dwells  chietl/ 
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OD  the  nexus  of  tlie  s^'IIugism^  aud  is  ever  inqniriog  hov  tie  may 

ptss  from  eud  to  cud  of  a  philosophy.      He  is  nut  more  of  z  mystic 

Una  every  Cntliulie  saiut  uiust   ueuds   lie  ;  neither   is   he  drairn  to 

*^&ra\  sciences  like  ilogcr  IJacon   or   Alhcrt   the  Great,      lie   ccu- 

ttructs  a  syuthesii  deliberately,  does  not  seize  it  iutuitivcly  and  vith 

|iassiouate  apprebcosiou  of  ull  its  means.      Intellect,  not  will,  is  to 

iilm   the    heart    of    thiii^    and   their    esseutial    fouodatiou ;    nor 

could  he  liavc   sceu    niueh    else    than    cxtravagaucc    in   the  ntll' 

pbilosophy  of  SchopcDhauci'.      Hcucc,  too,  whilst  admitting  in  other 

terms  irhat  moderns  have  studied  so  deeply,  under  the  name  of  the 

oQcoQseious — that   is  to  say,  the  indeliberate  yet  vital  movements  of 

intellect  or  iuatinet — he  has  rot  gircn  it  the  jirominencr:  it  wcnis  to 

dcjerre.      lie  is  intensely  logical  and  cx]itipit  in  passing  fioni  point 

to  point ;  and  in  thi»,  at  least,  resembles  Kant.    But  I  do  not  perceirc 

in  him  an  exces^iivc  idealism,  as  in  the  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason." 

The  troth   as    be  presents   it  is  viewed   iu   a  crystal   mirror,  clear, 

distinct,  and  beautiful;  but  wc  cannot  touch  it,  we  must  be  content 

to  hold  it  with  our  eyes.     No  writer  lias  ever  been  more  lucid  ;  and 

he  pouesses  the  charm  of  lucidity,  fur  to  read  him  refioUea  uud  docs 

i>(>t  lire.      His  Latin,  which  is  curiously  like  Qreok  in  conatructiou, 

KDd  H]]at  I   niay  e:dl  tonCj  is  a  subtle  in»<trumirut,  ni^ver   rhetorical, 

c«the»iug  the  sUglitcst  ornament,  but  full  of  tlio  pjculiur  grace  of  an 

exquisite  logical  arrangement;    it  has  tlic  couLiBCncsa  aud  strength 

**'tlic  liighcsl  algcijr.i.      He  is  never  rulMcd,  or  moved  from  the  calm 

"'M  iiHiliicval  rluistcrs  created  arouud  him;  his  dispnssionateuess,  in 

"•^r  times,  would  by  the  superficial  be  suspected  as  indifference,  for 

*"  all  he  has  written  there  is  no  irord   of  personal   rebuke   for  his 

^''^•{.■rsarics.      He  cannot  be  angry;  and  his  only  way  of  striking  an 

^"Omy  down  is  to  ofler  him  a  fresh  argument,    lint  he  argues  formid- 

J^'^ly.    Like  Ari&totic  be  shows  an  easy  skill  in  arrangiug  the  cosmos, 

""^t-cllcctual  and  real,  of  his  time.     It  was,  however,  the  coimos  of 

"*e  thirteenth  and  not  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

'Aud  this   is  the  most  serious   objcctiou    to   what   is  now  going 

*^>'vard, — the  revival  of  JScholasticism  as  represented  by  the  Angelic 

^c><:tor.     It  is  an  objectiou  that  must  be  met  fully  and  candidly. 

y*t  1   do  not   cousider    it  insuperable.      Quite  otherwise.     If  my 

l^lxnt  outline  of  St.  Thomas's  geuius  b^,  so  far  as  it  goes,  accurate 

~*~Aad  it    will    probably  stand  the  criticism  of  the  few   entitled  to 

•P*»k  of  metliicvalixm — il  must  appear  that  his  influence  upon  the 

tnought  of  to-day  can  l>c  reguLitivc  only,  not  crcativo.     He  suggests 

^^  form  that  Christian  metaphysics  should  assume,  the  connection  of 

V^^^twitb  proof,  and  how  they  may  be  reduced  to  order  «o  that  their 

^t*l  unity   shall   give   tlicm   multiplied    force.     To  achieve  snch  a 

result  is  like  combining   soldiers   into  a   regiment,  and   regiments 

into  ao  army ;  it  is  turning  dcfc-it,  or  at  least,  flight  and  dispersion. 
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to  victory.      But  in  accepting  the  priuciplcs  of  St.  Thom»B,  we  9n 
iieitlier    renouncing    tlic    acquisitions    of   knowledge,    nor    biudii 
ourselves  to  h  uarrowcr  interpretation  nf  history  thon  will  conch 
all  times  and   iifttions  under  a  ruling  Providence.     To  compreht 
the  larger  circles  of  evolution,  wc  must  in  idea  have  traversed  the 
itmiiller  ;  and  our  modem  synthesis  will  be  somewhat  more  within  our 
grasp  if  ire  have  studied  the  great  principles  which  determine  it  io 
a  sphere  whose  dimension*  arc  mcasureable.      It  may  be  urged  that 
onr  minds  have  developed  under  the  laws  of  evolution,  and  that  in 
bygone  philosophies  there  can  be  iio  fixed  or  fitablc  element  for  ns  to 
inherit.     To  this  conclusion  I  deoinr.      Bcason  develops  on  o  plan 
according  to  irhich  the  implicit  becomes  explicit,  the  unconscious  nsM« 
into  reflex  knowledge;  what  was  hidden  appears  ou  the  surface ;  butj 
the  seed  is  of  one  kind  with  its  fruit,  which  is  hut  another  seed ;  nor  i 
reaaou  is  now  airare  that  time  aud  space  are  iutuitioiis  of  sense,  ni 
causality  an  iutuitiou  of  the  spirit,  can  this  denote  a  change  io  tl 
constitution  of  mind,  or  a  breach  of  continuity  between  Aristotle^ 
8t.  Thomas  Aquiuas,  aud  ourselves.     To  repeat  tho  formula  that  lay^ 
such  spectres  aud  scepticisms,  Kvolutiou  is  not  llevolutiou.     If  tb*^ 
abstract  thought  of  medtaevaLism  was  valid  at  any  time,  it  is  rallH 
now.    What  should  we  lay  to  a  man  that  denied  Kuelid'a  Geometr^ 
because  we  have  since  di»covercd  algebra  aud  given  to  the  tbeorcnr^ 
of  lines  aud  angles  a  more  universal  value  io  alutract  rattoa?    ^i^.  \ 
wjual  justice  might  wo  deny  tlic  worth  of  Aristotelian  and  ThominL  ^j 
nietaphy«ic:^,  or  nither  with  leas,  siucc  in  them  are  laid  down  \\a^ 
laws  of  thought,  not  as  exemplified  in  extension  merely,  but  as  iljf. 
formula;  of  universal  being.     Evolution  forbids  us  to  imagine  that  a 
past  philosophy  has   exhausted  the  laws  of  thought,  or  dclincd  ttii 
their  relations,  or  ascertained  how  far  they  are  complicated  with  lavi 
in  an  earlier  day   nndiseovcrcd  ;    it   forbids  us  to  assert  that  any 
philosophy,  pant  or  present,  has  dune  away  with  the  mysteriousbcia 
of  l>cing,  or  wholly  unlocki;d    "  the  open    seeret."     But  there  in; 
certain    primary  intuitions,   neither   depending   for  their   truth  on 
oxpertcncc,  nor  changing  with  psychological  and  historical  progna 
or  degradation,  nor  to  be  dispensed  with  in  the  rudest  or  the  OHMt 
reBncil  argument,  because  they  are  the  very  form  and  prcstare  tM 
constitute  reason  ;  and  whatever  philosophy  has  defiocd  and  orgtoiiMl 
these  will  abide,  though  we   could   set   up  our  laboratories  in  ibo 
Pleiades,  or  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  history  of  extinct  pcopU»  in 
Orion.     Thought,  adiuilttug   of    development    till    it    beholds  tbo 
infinite,  remaius  ideuticat  with  itself;  or,  if  not,  then  we  mny  alio*, 
with  Mr.  Stuart  >[ilt,  that  lu  some  part  of  the  universe  parallel  UnA, 
though  cquidistiiiit  at  all  poiuts  by  their  definition,  may  meet,  mil 
that  tilings  which  are  equal  to  the  same  may  be  unequal  to  each  otlier. 
""at  this  would  laud  us  in  mental  confusion  aud  m'ere  Pyrrhosiiai. 
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Id  any  fact  of  science  overtlirow  catisAlity,  the  principle  of  con- 
idictiun,  the  analogy  of  bein^,  the  theory  of  real  relations  which 
!  read  in  St.  Thomas,  I  could  say  not  a  word  for  him.     But  thiB, 

Christians  at  least,  cannot  be  BUpposcd. 

Tfie  troth  is,  that  whether  loving  Christianity  or  hating  it,  we  are 
I  a  little  overcome  by  the  scene  tlint  haa  opened  npon  u«  in  heaven 
d  earth,  disclosing  more  things,  it  must  be  confessed,  than  were 
eamt  of  in  our  philosophy,  and  making  it  hard  to  remember  that 
it  the  extent  of  ocean,  but  the  unchanging  plaee  of  the  stars, 
tcrmines  how  our  compass   shall  move.      Upon  the  widest  waters, 

in  the  heavens  themselves,  though  boundless,  the  card  has  but 
irty-two  sections,  and  the  needle  turns  to  the  pole.  So  i»  it 
th  mctaphysicj;  our  knowledge  of  being  has  grown,  bnt  the 
.ture  of  being  is  not  allcred.  Spirit  has  not  been  made  out  what 
B  fttomists  think,  transformed  sensation  or  molecules  exquisitely 
oupcd,  because  we  know  in  detail  what  Aquiuns  knew  in  general, 
at  its  activity  is  limited  by  physiological  conditions.  All  tliinga 
c  not  seen  to  be  one  substance  because  they  can,  in  sonic  sort,  be 
Qged  under  a  uuiversul  law,  which  sonic  call  Evoliitioii,  and  others 
B  Correlatiou  of  Forces,  aud  wliich  even  now  is  but  a  6r*t  step  ou 
e  ladder  of  knowledge.  The  infinite  is  not  finite,  though  working 
all  thiuga  fiultc;  nor  are  phcuomeaa  the  sum  of  reality,  though 
art  from  phenomena  we  have  experience  of  nothing.  In  a  word, 
d  to  strike  the  modern  fallacy  full  in  the  face,  conditions  are 
t  causes,  aud  causes  arc  not  cuuditious ;  a-ssoeiatiou  is  one  thing, 
entity  another  ;  and  if  the  induction  of  particulars  be  without  cud, 
e  cauonii  of  logic  and  ontology  may  be  ascertained  by  scrutinizing 
lat  we  already  know  of  our  own  cxitfhtcncc.  This,  which  is  so  often 
crlciokcd,  will  need  more  and  more  to  bo  kept  steadily  in  view. 
ar  entailed  knowledge  must  not  stnltify  the  very  notion  of  know- 
Ige,  nor  the  conclusions  that  wo  at  last  attain  deny  the  prcmioana 
tbout  whicli  any  conclusiou  would  be  unattainable.  In  like 
inner,  the  subtlest  a|iiiryximation  of  (»ne  l>cing  to  another  in  the 
jective  scale,  the  reduction  of  all  apecica  to  a  few  primary  forms, 

to  a  single  one,  the  closest  intermingling  of  mind  and  aense  in  tbo 
me  perception,  or  the  admission  that  things  arc  ecmnectcd  organi- 
Ily,  vitallv,  and  not  mechanically,  as  the  cightccnlh  century  imagined, 
ould  not  be  permitted  to  lapse  into  the  wide-spread  fallacy  that  the 
ivft  of  difference  may  be  summed  up  at  last  into  a  law  of  absolute 
SDtity.  An  organized  metaphysics,  dwelling  with  impartial  obscr- 
tion  ou  identity  and  difference,  will  arrive  at  a  true  synthesis  of 
e  divine  and  human;  and  will  earn  the  praise  that,  somewhat 
)ut  warrant,  has  been  decreed  to  the  sage  of  Weimar: 

"  SVko  mode  not  man  too  much  a  Owl, 
Kat  t!od  too  ninoh  a  uukn.'' 
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That,  indeed,  vrc  might  say  of  St.  Ttiouins  Aquinas.     He  does  not 
undertake  to  solve  all  mysteries,  ur  to  strip  tlic  niiiversc  of  its  divine 
clii:iro3curo;  but  he  defines,  so  far  as  thu  mural  law  demands  it,  our 
true  position,  standing  whore  wc  do  '*  in  the  cunflux  of  inirueusitin 
and  eternities."      Hi»  unique  rnhie  for  modern  times  is  that  be  bad 
registered  the  postulates  aud  ssioms  of  thought^  and,  hy  iuialy:(ii)K* 
has  demonstrated  them.    Again,  that  be  lias  shoiro  iu  particular  huw    ^ 
they  are  consistent  with  the  Christian  revelation.     And,  lastly,  Out  <^ 
be  has  aeconiplishcd  this   without  risking,  like  Imraanuel   Kant,  a^^ 
sceptical  idealism,  or,  with  llegcl,  aceeptiug  Pantheism.    Why.  theii;  ^^ 
should  noc  Ulriei,  Tboliiek,  Julius  MOIIcr,  and  others  like  them,  \k^^~. 
nomparcd,  and  so  tar  a?  possible  reconciled  with  St.  Thomas  Aquinas"  .j^     "^ 
The  efforts  of  sneh  men  at  present,  though  highly  and  iucreasingl;  #"-^, ' 
successful,  are  not  without  danger;  for  they  must  evolve  a  Christian 
mctopbyaica    from  the  tin-Chriittiau   or  anti-Chrlstinn   philosophic^ 
handed  down  to  them;  and,  guided  at  th'>  best  by  ArlBtotle,  mn 
grope,   like  him,  for  a  sTstcm  of  thought  which  he  could  not,  apa_^^^ 
from  Christianity,  have  more  than   prophesied.      A  cohcrcut  ■y*!'^^^^' 
will  be  furnished  them  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  alone.      He,  and  "^r^,^ 
other,  can  do  that  for  inctaphysic^   which  Xewton  ha«  done  for  t^  v, 
physical  phenomena  of  the  universe  j   for  it  is  not  too  much  to  ^^^ 
tbat  his  first  principles  are  as  momentous  in  ihc  worW  of  intelt^Yr 
as  the  law   of  giavitaiiou  in    the   world   of  matter.     As  the  c,,^^ 
trolling  axioms  uf  life,  aud  matter,  aud  being— an  the  form,  tbvu^j 
not  the  wbolc  contents  of  our  knowlwlgc — they  cannot  be  qucstioiiftf 
unless  wo  would  assert   that    Christianity  is   false,  aud  Tlicism  nii. 
thinkable. 
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is  no  easy  matter  to  give  an  account  of  the  condition  to-day 
of  those  Slates  of  the  Amcricau  IJuiou  whicli  speeded  iu 
1861.  It  Bccms  at  first,  sight  as  if  the  Census  of  I8S0,  tlic 
returns  of  which  have  just  been  given  to  the  public,  woulil  furnish 
a  tolerably  accurate  indication  both  of  the  kind  of  progress  these 
States  have  beeu  making,  and  of  the  rate  at  which  they  are 
making  it.  But  the  problem  which  they  set  before  themselves,  or 
rather  nbich  was  act  before  them  at  the  cloise  of  the  war,  partly  by 
circumstauees  and  partly  by  the  victorious  North,  is  one  ou  which 
statistics,  after  all,  throw  only  au  imperfect  light.  About  the 
growth  o(  the  South,  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  they  leave  no 
doubt  whatever,  and  they  completely  dispose  of  the  argument  against 
emancipation  uf  which  nearly  all  Soutlieruers  and  a  great  many 
Northerners  and  Englishmeu  used  to  be  so  fond,  that  the  negro  in 
a  state  of  freedom  would  not  work,  or  would  only  work  enough  to 
escape  starvation.  As  titc  white  immigration  into  the  South  during 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  very  trifling,  the  increase  of  Southern 
production  in  the  interval  between  the  two  last  Censuses  must  be 
ascribed  in  large  part  not  only  to  the  continued  industry  of  the 
negro,  but  to  the  greater  eSieicncy  of  his  labour.  I -say  in  largo 
part,  because  it  is  admitted  on  all  bauds,  that,  although  no  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  can  be  got  from  the  census,  the  whites  do  a 
good  deal  more  labour  iu  the  fields  now  than  they  did  licfore  emanci- 
pation. I  have  seJccted  from  tlic  CcnsuHCsof  1870  and  1880,  for  th'c 
purpose  of  comparison  and  illustration,  the  returns  iu  a  few 
leading  industries  which  were  chisely  related  to  the  peculiarities  1>oth 
of  Southern  politics  and  Southern  society  in.  tlie  days  of  slavery.  They 
will  well  repay  attention  both  from  an  historical  and  au  economical 
point  of  view. 
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The  first  relates  to  the  production  of  cotton  nnd  wooL  It  is  to 
be  observed  iii  regani  to  the  former  of  these,  on  wbicli  the  South 
based  80  much  of  its  hopefulness  .ibout  its  inde|)Cii(lence  in  1860, 
that  there  was  no  opinion  more  firmly  held  by  Sonthcrn  imblicists 
ami  economists  down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  than  the  opinion 
that  cotton-planting  conld  not  be  carried  on  by  free  labour,  either 
white  or  black.  Tli'e  reason  seemed  plain  enough.  The  white  man 
couli)  not  supimrt  the  exposure  to  tlm  sun  in  the  open  fields  in  the 
latitude  in  whi^rh  the  cotton  plant  comes  to  perfection,  and  the  ucgri> 
could  not  be  deiicndod  upon  to  »u])ply  the  fitc-ady  and  continuous 
iiidnstry  which  wjus  alisolutcly  ncc(;ssai7  to  the  safety  of  the  crop  in 
the  hoeing  ami  picking  sctu^ons,  if  wages  were  his  only  stimulus. 
Any  one  who  goes  Ijiick  to  the  literature  of  the  later  years  of  ihe 
slavery  controversy  will  liiid  the  books,  and  nrticlesj  and.  speeches 
full  of  discussion  of  this  point.  The  anti-slavery  men  were  so  hard 
pressed  by  the  greater  experience  of  the  slave-owners,  that  they 
devoted  themselves  a  good  deal  between  1850  and  1860  to  the 
collection  of  testimony  as  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  small 
planters  in  States  like  North  Carolina  and  Oeorgia  worked  side  hjr 
«idc  with  their  slaves  in.  summer,  witboat  feeling  any  ill  cQccts  from 
it.  They  devoted  themselves  also  a  good  deal  to  the  plautatiuu  of 
amall  colonies  of  whites  in  Texas  and  MisBonri,  who  were  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  of  raising  cotton  on  a  small  scale  by  the 
farmer's  own  labour  and  that  of  his  family.  There  was  more  or  less 
anxiety  about  the  matter  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  war.  Since  then 
there  has  never  been  any  anxiety  whatever.  The  production  of 
cotton  all  over  the  South  has  steadily  increased  since  18G(i,  and  there 
never  has  been,  as  the  result  shows,  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting 
either  labonr  enough  or  the  right  kind  of  labonr  for  it.  T  must 
also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pro|Kirtionato  increase  of 
euttou  proiluetion,  as  slinwn  by  the  table,  is  nearly  uniform  in  all 
the  States,  except  Virginia,  which,  from  raising  hardly  any  at  all, 
produced  in  IfiHO  a  very  rcspcctahle  quota  of  li),5fl5  bales.  ^^ 

The  increase  in  the  wool  product  which  in  some  States — Kentndc^H 
and  Texas  for  instance — has  been  very  great  (in  the  latter  owing  largely 
to  the  increase  of  population  through  immigration),  ia  mainly  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  tendency  under  free  lalwur  to  greater  diversity 
of  industry.  It  should  also  be  said  that  wool>growing  has  beeu  and 
is  highly  protected  by  the  tariff. 

It  will  be  tteeu  from  the  followiug  table  that  the  iucrcasc  in  the  cotto^ 
product  of  all  the  States  takeu  together  ia  SK)  jier  cent.    The  inci 
in  the  wool  product  over  the  same  area  is  57'7  per  cent. 

The  reTelatiouB  of  the  two  Censuses  as  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
great  plantations  and  the  increase  of  the  numberof  small  proprietors, 
are   equally    suggcetive,  though  in  another  direction.     These  un- 
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donbtedty  mean  that  there  lias  been  a  great  increase  in  the  uumbor 
of  negroes  owning  or  renting  lauds ;  but  the/  also  mean  au  iucrcue 
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in  Dumlwr  of  whites  working  small  farms.  One  of  Uie  effects  of  the 
eaiaiicijmtioti,  and  not  the  least  ituptirtnut,  is  that  it  has  made 
farming  at  the  South  possible  to  men  with  little  ur  no  eapital.  lu 
the  slavery  days  n  man  iu  quest  uf  a  {ilantatiou  needed  to  fxjmmasd 
the  means  of  purchasing  not  only  the  land,  Ijiit  tlic  I.ibmircrs  whtt 
tilled  it,  and  an  able-bodied  nc;mi  in  the  Intci-  vears  of  slaverr  cost 
from  ^2<K>  to  i;2aO,  and  was  a  very  precarious  kind  of  property. 
Consequently  the  good  land  all  over  the  South  diifted  steadily  into 
large  plaiitatioiis,  worked  by  persons  who  hud  a  great  deal  of  capital, 
or  of  credit.  The  small  ones  were  confined  to  the  Uf)lamls,  or  to  the 
worn-out  soil  of  the  older  States.  Since  ihc  war,  many  poor  meo 
have  takeu  to  farming  who  could  not  previously  h.ivc  afforded  it. 
Many  families,  too,  who  were  left  by  the  war  with  large  tracts  of 
land  on  their  hands,  which  they  had  no  longer  the  means  of  titling, 
or  even  of  paying  taxes  on,  have  been  glad  to  soil  or  rent  portions  of 
them  to  the  ucgroe«.  Ju  om;  way  or  auother,  a4t  will  he  seen  by  the 
following  table,  the  number  of  faruiH   have   nearly   doubled,  a  fact 
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which  indicates  of  itself  a  very   great   change  in    ihe   structure  of 
Southern   society.     The    economy  of  labour  resulting    from    it    t» 

*  Oq  comparing  values  between  ISTO  and  1340,  rememlier  tluit  iu  1S70  gold  luxl  an 
wonge  prtmiDm  of  2&-3  per  ocaL 
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enormous.      Four  years  ago,  I  spent  tiro  or  tliree  days  vitli  a  planter      < 
in  Virginia,  on  a  beautiful  c»ttlc  farm,  on  iirliich,-  before  the  war,  lie 
had  15H  slaves,  who  furnished  him  with  only  thirty  effective  haiid^. 
mail!  and  foamlo,  nil  told,     lie  now  works  the  same  amount  of  land 
in  tlic  same  way  with  twelve  hired  men  and  a  foreman,  and  with  \'Cty 
great  Having  as  regards  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  Rpends  his  winters 
in  Haltiniore   or  Kew  York.      Under  the  old   regime  he   could    not      i 
«afely  leave  hnmc  for  more  than  a.  Akv,  so   sure  was  it  that   in  lii^| 
absence  somcthin«j  would  go  wrong.  ^^ 

The  preceding  tabic  shows  that  the  number  of  farms   have  increased 
76*3  per  cent. ;  their  value  as  assessed  for  State  taication  ID'S  per  cent. 

The  steady  and  considerable  iiicrea^ie  in   the  production  of  Indian 
corn  aud  wheat  in  the  cotton  States  is  also  a  sign  of  improvement, 
the  full  significance  of  which  one  can  hardly  appreciate  without  again 
going  buck  to  the  days  of  slaverj'  when  every  crop  hut  cotton  was 
ueglectcd.  aud  the  planters  imported  almost  all  their  provisions  from 
the  North.      It   is  now  more  and  more  the  custom  to  raise  Indiau 
corn,  in   the   production   of  which    there  has   1>een  a   considerable 
advance  in  every  State.     The  wheat  crop  also  has  ioercnsed  more  or^j 
less  in  every  State,  except  Mississippi,  in  which  it  has  fallen  off.     14^1 
some  States — North  Carolina,  Kentucky, and  Texas  for  example — this^ 
increase  has  been  very  great.     Even  in  Virginia,  the  wheat  lands  of 
which  are  popularly  supposed  to  he  worn  out,  there  has  been  a  slight 
gain. 
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Tlie  aggregate  increase,   as  shown   above,  of  the   Indian 
product  is  ^9  per  cent. ;  of  the  wheat  product,  -iO"  \ye-T  cent. 

As  to  the  growth  of  mamifncturcsj  I  doubt  if  it  has  quiti 
answered  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  been  most  sanguiuf 
about  the  material  progress  of  the  Smith.  In  the  number 
manufactures,  the  gain  has  been  hiit  small  in  any  of  the  States. 
In  I-'loridaj  Georgia,  KontTickvj  Louisiana,  Mimissippi,  Tennessee,  and 
Vii^nia,  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  number,  for  which  I  am 
unable  to  account.     Biit  it  is  only  in   Mississippi  that   the  value  of 
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the  producta  sIiowb  any  dimiautioi],  la  Georgia,  which  has  been 
supposcil  to  take  the  lead  ns  a  ninuufaoturing  StotCj  the  ralue  ha* 
certainly  not  iucreuscd  as  much  as  moat  people  expected.  But  it  is 
none  the  less  true,  that  the  coarac  cotton  goodtt  of  that  State  aud  of 
South  CaroIiQa  are  pressing  New  England  milUowncrs  bo  hard  iii  tlie 
Westeru  and  the  Korth-WeatL'rn  markets,  that  the  latter  have 
recently  heen  holding  a  mcctitiH  in  Boaton  for  the  purpose  of  malting 
a  demand  on  the  railroads  for  surh  rcrluctions  in  the  transportation 
chaises  to  tlie  West  as  would  enable  them  to  withstand  Soutbera 
competition. 
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Tliu  ahoTe  (able  shows  a  dccreatie  in  the  n;;mfacrof  raonuracturcaof 
o'ti  per  cent., hut  an  increase  in  the  value  uf  the  product  of  214  per  cent. 

I  have  given  tJiese  figures  in  full  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
such  materia!  prosperity  as  there  is  at  the  South  is  tolerahly  ci|niillv 
ditTuscd,  and  that  there  is  a  fair  similarity  in  the  rate  of  industrial 
progress  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  prove,  at  all  events, 
beyond  all  questioHj.  that  emancipation  as  an  industrial  change  lias 
succeeded,  and  that  the  South  runs  no  risk  of  undergoing  the  fate  of 
the  West  Indian  Colonies  after  the  liberation  of  the  blacks,  of  which 
so  mnch  use  was  made  during  tlie  anti-slavery  conccst  by  pro-slavery 
debaters.  The  nc^ro  docs  llic  work  of  the  country — the  sowing, 
hoeing,  ploughing,  picking,  and  reaping — apparently  better  than  he 
ever  did.  Aforeover,  the  whites  have  evidently  not  given  up  the  attempt 
to  co-opcralc  with  him,  liccausc  the  relation  between  liicm  hris  been 
converted  from  status  into  contract.  They  arc  still  in  the  main  the 
owner*  of  the  capital  aud  the  directors  of  tlic  labour,  and  evidently  have 
more  faith  than  ever  in  the  industrial  future  of  the  South.  It  is,  of 
conrse,  impossible  to  prove  that  they  do  not  regret  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  This  can  only  he  inferred  from  their  failure  to  make  any  com- 
plaint on  the  subject,  cither  in  the  press  or  on  the  platform.  1  have 
been  ever  since  the  war  &  pretty  close  observer  of  the  utterances  of 
Southerners,  and  can  safely  soy  that  I  have  never  lighted  on  a 
publicly  expressed  desire  that   the  old  ret/'ime  should  be   restored,  on 
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what  moy  be  called  ecouomical  grounds.     Orico  or  tTrice,  in  visiting 
the  Southj  I  linve  met  with  old  gentlemen  who  gniraljlerf  over  the 
(liiniinitiou  of  pcreonal  comfort  resulting  from  the  loss  of  the  aliundaut 
liouschoki  service, irbich, such  as  it  was,  slavery  supplied;  but  1  Imvd 
met   irith  nobody  dttria^  the  last  fifteen  years  who  maiataiucd  that 
ahalition  was  a  liad  tbiug  for  the  South,  from  the  industrial  poiut  of 
vie-w,  or  that  it  need  have  been  a  bad  thing  from  the  political  point        ^' 
of  view,  for  every  Southerner  of  course  denies  that  nt^ro  sulTr^i^c       ^^ 
was  a  neeesaary  any  more  than   a   desirable  eoiiscquciiec  of  ucgro      ^-^  ] 
emancipation.     I  am  ronfidcnt  that  it  would  1>e  a^  hard  to  6nd  a  ^^c^     3 
Southerner  who  rcji^ttcd  that  the  negroes  vcrc  set  free,  as  to  find  oncgc^  _^ 
who  approved  of  the  means  by  which   they  were  set  free,  or  wan^a.^^ 
willing  to  admit  that  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy  was  a  bad  onCf  ae>.^ 
and  deserved  to  fnil.     The  belief  that  the  whites  wonid  again  reduce^^>^ 
the  blacks  to  slaveiT  ''till  lingers  among  many  iieoplc  in  the  Xorth  «^^ii' 
and  doubtless  in  England,  and  is  a  natural  enough  deduction  frorr^rv«m'' 
the  fact  that  secession  was  undertaken  in  the  main  for  the  defence  j-->.^ 
and  perpetuation  of  sdavcry,  and  the  coudition  of  the  Sonthcrn  mtnc»  »-j,j 
three  or  four  years  after  the  war  doubtless  lent  much  support   to  it»  mit. 
But  this  state  of  mind  has  been  radically  changed  by  the  oxperimcn' .^mt 
of  free  labour,  which  has   since  been  made.     The    white*   wouW  .yij 
undoubtedly  disfranchise  the  blacks  if  they  could,  and  some  posaibljp^    • 
by  putting  restrictions  on  their  migrations  from  State  to  State,  wouLK^  jj 
convert  them  into  something  like  adstricti  gfebae,  hut  none  ossurcdl.^^^ 
would  ever  again  consent  to  their  re-cnslavcmeut. 

All  this    that  1   have  bceu    describing,    however, — the    mateii        ^ 
prosperity  of  the  South  and  the  complete  abandonment  of  slavery, — — ^ 
might  consist  very  well  «ith  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  labonrirr^n 
class  was  kept  in  a  condition  of  ignorance  ainl  degradation.      ~~ 
know  from  the  experience  of  other  countries  tliat  much  capital  m 
be  accumulated,  and  much  progress  may  be  achieved  in  ngriculti 
and  niannfactun*s  by  the  labours  of  a  jiopidatiun  whose  cdnc-aiion       or 
comfort  the  State  d»ies  little  or  nothing  to  promote.      .About  the  mo  -^cil 
and   intellectual    condition  of  the    Sonthcrn  people  it  is  imposii'^ite 
to  speak  with  as  mucli    confidence  as  about  their  industrial  groi^*^. 
The  story  told  ))y  the  Census  on  this  point  is,  in  fact,  a  little  \x^%-ii. 
dering.      In  the  6r.st  place,  the  coloured  population  in  thcxe  8t&.t« 
instead  of  diminishing  greatly,   as  some  have  maintained,  so  sa    to 
promise  a  virtual  disappearance  of   the  negroes  wiihiu  the  eomiag 
century,  or  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  whites,  as  others  luft 
maintained,  so  as  to  promise  nt  no  distant  dny  the  complete  Aftiouii. 
aatiou  of  the  cotton  States,  has,  in  point  of  fact,  inorcascd  in  tite 
aggregate  in  just  the  same  ratio  as  the  while  population — tluti^ 
35  per  cent.      In  all  the  States  under  examination  the  proportidBor 
'  'ocks  to  whites  In  1880  remains  curiously  near  what  it  was  tn  1B<U. 
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Moreover,  in  every  one  of  tliem  the  coloured  population  has  mcreased 
at  about  the  same  rate,  showing  the  absurdity  of  the  "  Campaign 
Stories  "  set  oBont  iu  1875  and  187G  of  the  flight  of  negroes  on  a 
great  scale  from  South  Caroliua  and  Mississipiii,  to  escape  the  cruelty 
and  ill-uaagc  of  their  employers.  There  has  been  no  cxtcusivc  or 
even  iicrccptibic  migration  of  the  ncgrQca  during  the  past  t«u  years, 
aud  apparently  they  have  been  exposed  to  no  iuflueuccs  calculated 
either  to  promote  or  check  their  mulUplicaiion  which  have  not  acted 
ou  the  whites  withcinml  force.  The  whites  iu  the  States  of  the  late 
Confederacy  numbered  G,Gl3,lH0  in  1870;  the  coloured,  1,101,212. 
The  whites  numbered  J»,0(K),()31  in  188<>j  the  coloured.  5,031,7  W. 
In  fact;  the  law  of  inerensc  seems  to  be  the  same  in  those  latitudes 
for  both  races.  Even  if  tlic  stories  of  infant,  mortality,  abortions, 
and  infanticide  amoug  the  negroes  be  tnie,  the  births  are  appareutly 
numerous  enough  to  enable  the  race  to  keep  pace  iu  growth  with  its 
Caucasian  neighbour. 

The  progress  of  the  population  in  education,  or  rather  in  the  art 
of  rcadiug,  is  undoubtedly  stow,  sufficiently  alow  to  inspire  many 
people  at  the  Nortli  with  serious  misgivings  about  the  future  of 
Southern  politics.  There  were  in  1870  3,221,30G  persona  over  ten 
years  of  age  who  oould  not  read,  in  a  total  of  10,804,422.  There 
were  in  1880  3,512,295  in  a  bital  of  1 1,631,750.  This  is  certainly 
a  considerable  gaiu,even  if  the  amount  of  illiteracy  W  still  alarniiug. 
That  much  is  being  done  to  reduce  the  above  ratio  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  public  schools  in  these  States  has  increased 
from  14,003  iu  1870  to  55,19^  in  1S80.  As  regards  the  amount  of 
money  spent  ou  these  schools,  I  am  not  able  to  make  a  compariiou 
betwtx'n  the  two  periods  with  complete  accuracy,  because  the  Census 
returns  of  1880  are  made  iu  somewhat  dillereut  forms  under  this  head 
from  those  of  1870.  Kuougli  accuracy  for  my  purpose  is,  however, 
attainable,  and  it  appears  that  the  income  of  various  Hoards  of 
£dacation  has  risen  from  $4,325,190  iu  1870  to  $8,310,S5G  in  1880. 
As  regards  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools,  the  returns  of  1870 
are  imperfect,  the  school  system  of  the  various  States  not  having  in 
that  year  been  completely  organized.  They  only  show  the  total 
attendance,  without  distinguishing  between  white  and  coloured,  if 
indeed  any  prorii^ion  at  all  had  then  been  made  for  the  education  of 
blacks  in  those  StJitcs  iu  which  the  whites  still  continued  in  the 
ascendant.  The  total  attendance  in  1870  was  reported  at  570,006; 
in  1880  it  had  rcaciicd  l,5;il.,(W;3. 

It  appears  from  all  this  lliat  the  population  of  the  States  of  tlie 
late  Confederacy  ]ircscnts  in  nearly,  if  not  (|uitc,  u»  high  a  degree  as 
the  rest  of  the  Union,  the  leading  marks  of  prosperity.  Both  races 
have  increased  in  more  than  the  ordinary  American  ratio.  The 
number  of  manufactures  has  increased,  and  so  has  the  value  of  the 
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manufactured  products.  There  is  a  muoh  larger  uumber  of  fajnxs, 
and  the  farm  [iroduets,  including  the  great  Southerti  staple,  cotton, 
have  greatly  riseoj  both  in  value  and  quantity  ;  there  arc  more  publio 
schools  and  more  children  in  them.  There  is  a  great  deal  more 
money  aiieiit  on  popular  education.  The  number  of  illiterates,  \n 
proportion  ti>  population,  has  much  dimiuished,  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  behoving  that  it  will  continue  to  diminish.  These  arc  all 
very  encouraging  signs.  It  is  hardly  possible  they  can  exist  without 
indicating  a  considerable  nmonnt  of  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
Southcni  States  towards  assimilation  to  the  North  and  other  com- 
mercial communities  of  the  western  world,  both  in  manners  and  in 
social  and  political  ideals.  Nevertheless,  such  indications  may  readily 
deceive  those  who  were  not  familiar  with  Southern  society  before  the 
war.  To  those  who  knew  the  South  at  that  period  the  changes 
which  emaucipation  have  wrought  are  verj*  great,  but  they  have 
probably  not  done  as  much  for  the  assimilation  of  North  and  South 
as  those  who  did  nut  know  the  South  before  the  ^vur  might  suppose. 
For  example,  aUhuu-^'h  the  old  rustrictiouB  ca  the  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion and  on  the  free  circulation  of  books  and  newspapers  have  com- 
plctcly  disap|vcarcd,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is 
possible  to  act  on  public  opinion  at  the  South  through  sgitattoii,  with 
the  same  force  and  directness  us  in  the- Northern  States  or  in  England. 
The  South  ia  the  one  Anglo-Saxon  commuuitv  in  the  world  which 
has  not  yet  learned  to  discuss,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense  of  the  term, 
and  it  will  probably  learn  it  but  slowly.  The  reason  is  plain  enough. 
The  thinucaa  of  the  population  accounts  for  it  in  part,  bnt  only  in 
small  part.  The  presence  of  a  large  body  of  slaves  on  the  soil  gave 
the  whites  from  the  earliest  times  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
garrison  holding  weak  positions  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population. 
When  the  anti-slavery  agitation  began,  and  to  the  ordinary  dangers 
of  slavery  were  added  the  danger  of  iiistig.ition  to  insurrection  or 
insubordi nation  from  the  outside,  of  coui'se  these  characteristics  were 
accentuated.  Standing  by  his  neighbours  and  their  social  system 
then  became  every  man's  first  duty  and  highest  interest.  The  same 
feelings  which  produced  union  against  the  slaves  rapidly  produced 
uniou  against  those  who  assailed  slavery  from  nbraad.  Slavery,  too, 
was  for  fully  fifty  years  before  the  war  the  maiu,  if  not  the  only, 
political  and  social  topic  at  the  South  which  men  cared  to  discuss, 
and  it  waH  one  on  whieli  from  it**  vcrj'  nature  difffrencc  of  opinion 
could  not  be  safely  permitted.  Tlic  newspajicrs,  the  ministers,  and 
the  orators  all  came  to  say  the  same  thing  about  it,  lai^ely  because 
the  people  would  not  permit  them  to  say  anything  else.  Strangers 
who  went  to  the  South  found  that  on  this  question  a  free  expression 
of  opinion  would  expose  them  to  social  disfavour,  if  not  to  still  more 
serious  inconvenience.     As  the  controrersy  waxed  warmer,  and  the 
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English  anti-slavery  party  bcgau  to  take  part  in  it,  SoutberncK 
ibund  thcmBclves  furccd  into  a  dul'trusivo  utttLiule  townrda  the  irbolc 
vorld,  and  what  they  had  to  defend  vas  au  iustitutiuu  which  exerted, 
it  was  alleged,  au  iiijunous  influence  on  their  mannci's,  customs, 
cfaaraeter,  laws  and  induHtry — ua  everything,  iu  short,  about  which 
men  feel  must  sensitive. 

It  is  not  snrprising  if,  after  having  passed  nearly  a  century  in  thU 
attitude,  the  jjublic  admission  by  Southerners  of  defects  in  Southern 
character  or  customs  should  have  become  odious,  as  a  species  of 
treason  to  the  community,  to  be  punished  by  general  reprobation  or 
ostracism.  And  for  u  man  of  good  standing  to  get  up  and  preach 
against  the  manners  and  institutions  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  is 
something  which  the  South  lias  not  yet  come  to  tolerate  easily.  In 
fact,  it  is  still  the  popular  idea  that  this  is  au  enormity  uf  which 
only  Abolitionists,  Carpet-baggers,  and  other  low  adventurers  ought 
to  be  capable.  For  comc-outers  of  any  kind  Southern  society  has 
never  yet  provided  any  respectable  place.  Agitation — including  in 
tliat  term  all  the  machinery  of  jwrsuasion — presupposes  difference  of 
opinion  ;  it  involves  criticism  of  the  mode  of  thinking,  and,  it  may 
be,  of  acting  of  one's  neighbours.  It  often  means  dcnuuciatiou  as 
well  OS  entreaty,  and  the  assumption,  in  the  beginning,  by  certain 
persons — generally  a  handful — of  some  sort  of  moral  or  intellectual 
superiority  to  tho»e  around  them.  Must  Southurnurs  shrink  greatly 
trom  this ;  indeed,  they  shrink  from  auylhiug  which  looks  in  the 
least  degree  ]ike  the  rolt:  of  a  rcfonucr,  so  closely  associated  in  their 
minds  is  reform  with  attacks  on  slavery  iu  days  when  slavery  seemed 
their  all.  They  are  consequently  entirely  unfamiliar  'with  the 
processes  by  which  changes  of  opinion  are  brought  about  among 
other  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  Of  movements  througli  associations,  or 
meetings,  or  lectures,  or  pamphlets,  seeking  to  effect  changes  in 
legislation,  or  in  the  current  of  popular  thought  or  feeling  they  know 
very  little. 

It  can  be  easily  iseen  what  an  obstacle  this  state  of  things  opposes 
to  concerted  mnvcnionts  for  reform  of  any  kind  through  appeals  to 
public  opinion.  To  ask  for  reform  is  to  acknowledge  and  point  out 
the  existence  of  au  evil,  and  this,  as  I  have  saidj  is  something  whicli 
the  Southern  pcojilc  still  lintl  it  very  hard  to  pcrtnil  to  a  Southern 
man.  This  lias  really  been  one  great  dillieuliy  in  the  way  of  a 
liberal  policy  with  regard  to  political  co-operation  with  the  negroes, 
and  of  any  serious  attempt  to  discountenance  or  put  down  tho 
jiTocticc  of  maintaining  white  ascendency  In  States  in  wlucli  the 
ncgru  vote  is  large,  by  systematic  "stuffing"  of  the  ballot  boxes  aud 
~falsi6cation  of  the  returns.  These  things  cannot  be  condemned 
publicly  without  seeming  to  confess  to  foreign  critics  that  Soutliern 
.morals  need  mending,  which,  it  is  held,  no  true  son  of  the  South 
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can  honoiirablv  du.  A  still  more  strikiug  illustration  of  the  opera^ 
tiun  of  tins  feeling  is  to  be  fonnd  in  a  iUscuasiuu  which  has  lately 
arisen  in  sume  Northern  and  many  Soutlioru  papers  over  the  preva- 
lence in  the  South  of  homicide  as  a  means  of  deciding  disputes  amoug 
men  of  the  better  or  respectable  class.  That  a  readioe&s  to  take  life 
exists  in  this  class  which  is  unknown  in  any  correspnndiug  class  in 
any  other  country,  is  hardly  denied  by  any  Southerner.  It  is,  one 
might  almost,  sny,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  habit  of  carryiuff 
concealed  wcapousj  which  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  surrounded 
by  slavns  in  a  thinly  settled  region  rendered  necessary.  This  of  it«lf 
has,  of  course,  greatly  increased  with  the  homicidal  tendency  among 
almost  all  cla-sacs  of  the  population.  A  little  book  publbhetl  by  the 
late  Mr.  Rcilficld,  a  very  painstaking  and  trustworthy  writer,  in  1S80, 
entitled  "  Tloniicide  North  and  South,"  tells  a  really  awful  storj*  oa 
this  point,  and  cue,  too,  which  has  nerer  to  my  kuowlcdge  been 
denied  or  successfully  disputed.  He  collected  his  statistics  very  care- 
fully, taking  them  from  official  records  in  the  States  in  which  such 
records  arc  kept,  and  as  to  the  others,  from  the  local  newspapers.  Ho 
reached  the  astounding  conclusion  that  tlicrc  had  been  -10,000 
homicidcH  in  the  Southern  States  siitec  the  war.  In  the  ytsir  1K78 
there  wcrcjhe  says,  in  the  States  of  South  Carolina, Texas, and  Kentucky 
731  homicides.  He  selected  these  Stiitcs  fur  examiuiiliou  and  com- 
parison, bt'CauHC  iu  thcrni  the  sources  uf  information  on  this  matter 
vero  unusually  gfwd.  Iu  Testis  there  were  iu  that  year  mure  homicides 
than  in  the  ten  States  uf  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Maasa- 
chusetts,  Rhode  IslandjConnecticiit,  New  YorkjPennsylrania.Michigan 
and  Minnesota,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  17,000,000  nearly. 
In  Kentucky,  with  a  population  of  1,500,000,  there  were  in  that 
year  more  homicides  than  in  the  eight  Northern  States  of  Maine,  New 
Ilampshirc,  Vermont,  Massac hnsetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Minnesota,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  nearly 
10,000,000.  In  South  Carylina,  with  a  population  of  800,000,  there 
were  iu  the  same  year  more  homicides  than  in  the  eight  Northern 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  A'crmout,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Couneeticut,  Micbigau,  and  Miiiucsota,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  0,000,000,  Of  course,  a  large  proportion  of  ihcso 
occurred  in  brawls  among  druiikca  men  in  bar  lYioms  and  the  like, 
but  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  also  followed  on  business,  or  social 
or  family  quarrels  such  as  the  most  sober  or  discreet  man  might,  in 
spite  of  himself,  be  involved  in.  Some  of  them  give  rise  to  vendettas, 
in  which  whale  familicB  arc  gradually  slaughtered.  A  largo  number 
of  the  victims,  arc  relatives,  brothers,  brothers- in-law,  occasioDally 
even  fathers  or  sons  of  the  murderers.  In  Kentucky,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  a  million  and  a  half,  there  were  in  18*8,  219  homicides ;  in 
Yorkshire,  with  a  population  of  2,500,000,  largely  manufacturing,  the 
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annual  aamber  of  liomicl^lcs  is  tbirtf-tbrce.  This  comparisoa 
will,  perhaps,  bring  the  state  of  things  in  the  South  more  clearly  before 
the  mind  of  the  English  render,  than  UIustratioDB  drawn  from  the 
Northern  States  in  this  country. 

One  reason  why  homicide  coDtinucs  so  prer&lent  in  tbc  South  iu 
spite  of  the  fthsenoc  of  large  cities,  is  undoubtedly  the  refusal  of 
Southern  juries  from  the  earliest  time  to  treat  killing  in  fight  as 
criminal.  (Yom  this  has  arisen  a  curious  rcrersal  of  the  rule  of  the 
common  law,  which  mode  malice  prepense  neee^snry  to  (-onstitutc 
murder.  In  the  South,  the  prisoner  elurged  with  murder,  instead  of 
trying  to  show  that  there  was  no  malice  in  the  killing,  docs  all  be 
can  to  show  that  there  was — that  is,  that  the  killing  wa.t  the  rcsnit  of 
a  previous  quarrel.  As  n  natural  consequence  of  this,  there  has  grown 
up  iu  the  South  a  feeling  that  killing  a  man  aOicr  giving  him  notice 
that  you  would  "shoot  him  on  sight"  is  always  justifiable.  If  you 
came  on  him  unawares  and  shot  liim  down,  even  if  he  were  unarmed, 
the  notice'  would  generally  hold  you  harmless  tn  the  eyes  of  a 
Southern  jury,  who  would  treat  his  death  as  a  result  of  bis  own  want 
of  vigilance.  AVbulc  families  have  been  exterminated  in  this  way  in 
thecoune  of  a  fend  without  any  iutcrfcreuce  from  the  law,  and  there 
is  hariUy  a  village  or  town  which  docs  not  contain  a  surviviug  actor 
in  many  bloody  frays. 

lleadincas  to  resort  to  the  knife  and  pistols  for  the  settlement  of 
chance  quarrels  among  the  disorderly  element  in  the  population  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  South.  It  prevails  iu  all  parts  of  the  country 
outside  of  New  Euglnnd ;  and  the  amount  of  unpunished  or 
iuauHncieutiy  punished  homicide  is  very  large.  It  is  the  readiness  of 
whites  of  the  better  elass^ — that  is,  of  men  iu  promiucut  positions 
and  comfortable  circumstances — to  kill  on  small  provocation,  which 
distinguishes  the  South  from  the  North  and  from  other  civilized 
countries.  It  is  easy  enough  to  &cc  bow  it  miistt  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  South(;ru  society.  There  is  probably  no  community  iu 
Christendom  tu-d:iy,  in  which  it  is  more  important  that  the  most 
moral  and  bc^^t  educated  class  should  be  law-abiding,  peaceable,  and 
self-controlled,  owing  to  the  very  imperfect  social  training  both  of  the 
blacks  sTid  poor  whites.  It  19,  of  course,  impossiblf  •.■*  say  to  what  ex- 
tent tliis  insecurity  of  life  often  prevents  immi^ratio  1  to  the  South, 
but  that  it  operates  to  some  extent  there  is  little  qu  tstion.  There  is 
one  feature  of  its  social  morality  which  a-i  lot  t;  a.s  it  exists  must 
give  Southern  life  a  certain  insecurity  from  w'dch  the  class  of 
Northern  or  Kuropcan  settlers  who  would  be  mosc  valuable  to  the 
South,  must  always  shrink — I  mean  the  rule  that  makes  it  incum- 
bent on  the  Southern  man  to  avenge  iniutts  by  phyaical  violence.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  outside  of  a  small  religious  circle  there  is  no 
young  man  in  the  South  who  is  not  brought  up  to  feel  it  Ut  be  his 
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duty,  to  f^ommit  wliat  is  called  in  legal  parlaiicG  an  "  assanlt  audi 
intent  to  kill ''  on  anybody  who  behaves  con-ards  liim  iu  a  con- 
temptuous, insulting,  or  slighting  manner,  or  what  h(^  coiiceivca  to  hi: 
such.  Of  course  iu  niuc  cases  out  often  this  rcsulLs  in  murder  or 
wounding,  and  the  oceaaion  for  it  mar  arise  oat  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  iucideut*  of  social  intcrconrsc  or  neighbourhood — a  court* 
ship,  a  lawsuitj  an  election,  a  horac  race,  or  a  debt,  or  a  cattle 
trespass.  The  causes  of  these  bloody  quarrels  as  reported  iu  the 
Southern  newspapers  aro  almost  cudless  in  tlicir  variety.  No 
prudeutc,  or  forbearance,  or  politeness,  seems  to  bs  sufficient  to  ward 
ihem  oil".  A  very  slight  accident,  a  word  or  look  wrongly  taken, 
often  gives  rise  to  a  fiyht  in  which  three  or  fuur  persons  perish. 
Within  the  la»t  five  years  the  parties  to  a  laivsuii  iu  Tcuuessee 
fouifht  in  open  court  during  the  trial,  and  then  a  father  and  his  two 
sons  were  killed,  and  they  were  men  of  property  and  good  standing. 
^Moreover,  the  heme  education  of  Uie  Soutlieru  youth  haa  long 
made  the  killing  of  cncuiics  as  a  mode  of  avenging  a  certain  class  of 
wrongs,  not  merely  a  privilege  but  a  duty.  A  Southerner  of  high 
position  recently  wrote  to  nic,  in  discussing  the  subject,  that  two 
Virginian  farmers  had  some  time  ago  been  overheard  conversing  on 
the  proper  mode  of  meeting  afTconts,  and  one  said  to  the  other  that 
he  "  ahvavTt  taught  his  ]x)y^  when  a  man  insulted  them  to  kill  him.'' 
The  other  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  that  i»  the  right  way."  It  would  pro- 
bably be  difficult  to  find  a  Southerner  outside  the  clawi  of  formal 
professor.<t  of  religion  who  would  really  dissent  from  this  view  of 
social  obligation.  'JTIie  disgrace  attaching  to  a  want  of  pei-«oDal 
courage,  and  tlie  readiness  to  treat  uieekncBS  of  temper  as  a  sign  of 
cowardice,  is  as  great  among  Soutlitrners  as  aujong  Prussian  military 
men,  and  the  indulgence  both  of  juries  and  the  public  for  oacesaes 
committed  iu  repelling  iiuythiug  which  seemed  never  so  remotely 
to  rai«c  a  presumption  of  timidity,  is  practically  limillc»s. 

This  feeling  used  to  find  expression  in  duelling  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  at  present.  Since  IIjo  war,  tliQ  formal  duel  has  fallen 
very  much  into  disuse  and  the  "street  tight,"  or  chance  meeting  has 
taken  its  place.  When  two  persons  have  high  words  uowadays, 
ihey  arc.  apt  to  settle  it  on  the  spot  if  both  happen  to  have  weapons, 
or  if  not,  una  semis  the  other  word  that  Uu  will  "shoot  him  on 
sight."  Both  then  go  on  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  each  other, 
until  they  meet  on  the  street  or  elsewhere,  and  the  one  who  first 
catches  sight  of  his  enemy  fires  at  hira  instantly  without  any  warn- 
ing, if  ho  can,  or  at  all  events  with  as  little  warning  as  possible.  As 
I  have  already  said,  it  ia  difficult  to  obtain  a  conviction  in  these 
cases  of  homicide  occurring  in  a  fight,  even  if  they  arc  ever  brougJit 
to  trial.  The  prosecuting  oflicers,  judge,  jury,  and  all  syupathixe 
with  the  prisoner,  and  consider  manslaughter  committed  iu  a  quarrel. 
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Bs  something  of  vbich  they  rcelly  ought  not  to  talcc  cognizaucc. 
The  crimiual  co^lc  is  plain  enough  iu  all  Southern  StatCN,  a&  far  as 
tl^  protection  of  property  against  theft  or  robbery,  or  of  life  against 
cold-blooded  attacks  on  it,  i»  concerned.  The  common -place  assansin 
who  kilU  for  plunder,  is  Imiited  down  without  mercy,  but  the  officers 
of  the  law,  high  and  low,  are  very  loath  to  interfere  with  "  difficulties" 
betweeo  private  citizeus. 

This  frequency  of  unpunished  homicide  in  tlie  South  has  beca 
discussed  a  good  deal  of  late  iu  the  uewiipa|)ers  both  of  the  North 
and  SouUi,  iu  consequence  of  some  Northern  criticisms  of  the  indul- 
gence shown  by  Southern  Courts  and  Southern  opinion  towards  this 
particular  class  of  ofrcnce.  It  ia  but  just  to  say  that  the  NorLhern 
comments  on  Uiom  have  been  met  by  an  cxtraurdiniLry  and  unjire- 
cedeutcd  amount  of  ftequicaecncc  or  approval  at  the  hands  uf  Suuthcru 
writcra.  The  admissions  of  the  truth  of  Kcdfield'a  charges  have  been 
very  numerous,  and  have  conie  from  highly  respectable  quarters.  In 
fact,  I  do  not  remember  before  having  ever  seen  similar  confessions 
of  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  Southerners,  although,  as  usual, 
most  of  the  newspapers  eventually  fell  iuto  the  old  retort,  that  evcu 
if  homicide  were  not  as  frequent  iu  the  Xurth  aa  in  the  South,  other 
crimes  just  as  dlacreditublc  were,  and  that  the  comparative  merits  of 
Northern  and  Southern  civilization  could  only  be  fairly  settled  by 
judging  them  as  a  whole,  that  is,  by  comparing  Southern  crimes  iu 
the  aggregate  with  Northern  crimes  in  the  aggregate.  The  South 
has  (to  long  been  an  object  of  criticism  to  Nortberu  politiciaus  and 
moralists,  that  its  newspapers  make  this  sort  of  defence  almost  as  a 
matter  of  habit,  without  weigliing  it  very  carefully,  or  indeed,  know- 
ing exactly  what  they  mean  by  it.  During  the  auti-alavery  contro- 
versy it  did  the  South  much  good  service,  and  made  a  certain 
ion  on  a  great  many  people.  It  has,  however,  in  this  case, 
produced  in  a  more  half-hoarted  way  than  ever  before^  and  for 
nston  which  I  think  strikingly  illustrates  a  change  which  the  war 
U  vrought  in  Southern  idea^,  social  as  well  as  political.  Tn  the 
days  of  slavery,  Nortlievn  attacks  on  Southern  violence  and  swiftness 
to  shed  blood,  were  repelled  with  an  air  of  superiority,  as  the  cri- 
ticisms of  people  who  could  not  understand  "  the  feelings  of  a  gen- 
tleman," and  who  therefore  placed  an  inordinate  value  on  life,  and 
displayed  in  their  talk  about  its  sanctity  their  want  uf  appreciation  of 
much  higher  things.  To  the  charge  tltut  this  reatUuess  for  reveageful 
killiug  was  the  slgu  of  a  low  civilization  ttiuy  answered,  that  it  was 
cvidonco  of  a  diOerent  civilization  from  that  uf  the  North,  and  they 
intended  it  to  be  diQ'ureut.  This  tone,  has,  however,  not  shown 
itself  at  all  iu  tlic  late  discussion.  The  grouud  now  taken  is  eitlier 
that  the  charges  are  nut  true,  or  that,  if  they  ore  true,  it  ill  becomes 
tbe  North,  which  has  enough  sins  of  its  own  to  answer  for,  to  make 
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them,  and  that  the  South  wiU  in  good  time,  and  perliai>s  Mwuerthaa 
thi!  North,  rid  itself  of  this  stain  of  violence. 

What  has  beeu  most  remsirkable  in  itj  however.  Is  tlic  absence  of 
all  desire  to  have  the  Southeru  people  judged  by  diilcreut  standards 
from  those  in  use  in  the  Korth  or  in  any  eommcreiiU.  community. 
One  letter  1  received  on  the  subject  from  aa  eminent  Southerner 
complains  bitterly  of  expressions  which  point  to  Southern  civitizatioa 
as  somrthiiif^  peculiar  to  the  South,  and  distinct  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  oommuuity.  The  same  ftJtling  appears  very  markedly  in 
the  newspaper  article?!.  This,  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  is  uu  un- 
conscious, and  the  more  valuahlc  bocaiiac  unconscionB,  admissiou  that 
the  drcaro  of  producing  and  perpotuating  in  the  South  a  new  and 
distinct  social  type  has  eomplctcH'  paswcd  away.  Krcn  Southerners 
who  arc  not  as  yet  willing  to  admit  it  publicly,  have  tacitly  accepted 
for  their  country  the  rale  which  now  seems  marked  out  for  all  the 
ualious  of  the  earth,  that  of  peaceful  traders  and  producers,  living 
rather  by  contract  than  by  status,  and  giving  expediency  as  large  a 
place  as,  if  not  a  larger  one  than,  sentiment  in  social  as  well  as  iu 
political  intercourse. 

There  is  one  other  sign  uf  Llic  groutli  of  the  commercial  spirit 
in  the  Sontli  und  the  conscijuent  assimilation  of  Soutlicrii  to 
Xurtlicni  society,  which  id  not  ko  gratifying,  luid  that  is  the  increase 
of  dishonesty  in  tltc  management  uf  public  finances.  In  spite  of  the 
example  of  Mississippi  in  repudiating  her  bonds  forty  years  ag;o  when 
5he  was  really  a  frontier  State,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  finances  of  the  South  in  the  slavery  days  was  on 
the  whole  extremely  good.  The  credit  of  all  the  States  stood  high 
when  the  war  broke  out.  l-'raad,  peculation,  and  jobbing  were 
rarely  heard  of  in  State  government,  which  was  generally  in  the 
bands  of  a  cLaaa  which  plumed  itself  on  other  things  than  wealth, 
bad  not  acquired  a  taste  for  luxury,  had  hardly  learned  to  judge 
things  by  the  money  standard,  and  Iiud  a  great  deal  of  State  pride  of 
the  better  sort.  The  war,  I  am  afraid,  has  made  a  great  change  in  this, 
as  in  other  thiugs.  The  carpet-bag  Governments  in  many  States  piled 
lip  large  debts,  a  cousidcralde  proportion  of  which  was  uudonbtedly 
fraudulently  contracted.  When  the  supremacy  of  the  native  whites 
was  restored  under  President  Hayes,  they  were  not  disposed  to  n^&rd 
these  debts  by  any  means  as  debts  of  honour  in  the  old  scdsc>  or  as 
deserving  of  any  more  respect  than  was  necessary  to  save  the  Stato 
credit  from  utter  destruction,  .\ceunlingly  there  was  little  dilHculty 
in  inducing  the  whites,  aa  in  Tennessee,  to  sanction  a  scheme  of 
partial  repudiation,  which  has  actnnlly  been  carried  out  j  and  atill 
less,  in  finding  whiten,  as  in  Virginia,  ready  to  contract  a  political 
alliance  with  the  blacks,  based  on  an  attack  on  the  State  credit.  It 
has  long  been  felt  by  thoughtful  ob&ervers  in  the  South  that  the  next 
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stage  in  Southern  politico  would  be  the  accession  of  the  more  un- 
scruimlous  whites  to  form^  iu  conjunction  vith  the  negroes,  a  new 
party,  looking  to  some  sort  of  nttack  on  property,  I  remember 
hearing  this  predicted  five  years  ago  by  two  Virginians  of  prominence, 
differing  widely  in  p05ttion  and  political  opinion,  aa  the  most  pro- 
bable outcome  of  negro  suffrage.  The  s-ituation  which  nrgro  suffrage 
has  created,  in  even  States  like  ^'irginia,  iu  whieh  the  ncgroe* 
arc  in  the  minoiity,  has  from  the  beginning  been  full  of  temptation 
for  white  demagogues.  Duitug  the  first  ten  yeara  it  only  nttructe<l 
those  from  the  North,  known  as  *'  Carpet-baggers."  After  their 
orerthrow  and  cxpnlsipu  in  187G,  the  native  whites  nssmacd  complete 
conti-ol  of  the  Slate  governmeuts,  even  where  they  were  iu  the 
^inority,  as  iu  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  aud  they  have  kept 
Ik  ever  since  by  processes  «o  fraudulent  and  illegal,  as  for  a  while  to 
excite  \iolent  auimadver^ion  iu  the  North,  aud  dowii  to  last  year,  to 
furnish  much  political  capital  to  the  Republican  party.  Two  year* 
ago,  howcTer,  in  Virginia,  and  more  recently  in  Georgia  and 
Misaissippi,  a  split  among  the  whites  began  to  show  itself,  some 
joining  with  the  negroes  to  rerivc  the  Kvpublieau  party,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  become  extinct  on  the  dowufuLl  of  the  Carpet-baggers, 
In  Virginia  the  programme  of  the  new  organization  cousistcd  chieHy 
iu  a  plau  for  "  re-udjusting"  the  State  debt — that  is,  repudiating  a 
portion  of  the  ]irincipal  and  reducing  the  interest  on  the  remainder. 
It  was  hendc<l  hy  a  General  Miihouc,  a  man  of  humble,  and  I  believe, 
Irish  origin,  who  had  ser\'cd  withdititinetion  in  the  Confederate  army 
io  the  war.  To  the  Republicans  in  the  North,  the  movement  at  tirat 
wore  the  appearance  of  the  long  looked  for  and  eagerly  desired 
division  in  the  ranks  of  the  "  Bourbons" — i.e.,  the  wliitcs  who  had  not 
fully  accepted  the  order  of  thiugs  iuiroduecd  by  the  war.  In  tlieir 
joy  over  this,  the  I'epniliatiug  feature  of  tlio  movement  was  at  fii-st 
^ucrlookcd,  and  !Malione  received  a  sort  of  publie  welcome  from  mauy 
Hjftbc  leading  merchants  when  he  came  to  this  city  a  year  ago. 
Xast  winter  he  had  the  cordial  support  of  the  President,  and  even 
had  the  Federal  patronage  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  reward  of  hi* 
ibllowera  and  the  pcrs.ecutiou  of  his  enemies,  aud  a  large  portion  of 
the  Northern  presn  were  disposed  to  look  on  him  as  the  harbinger  of 
a  new  era  in  tlie  South. 

Siuee  then,  the  opinion  about  him  has  greatly  changed.  The 
^rossuess  of  hie  oflicc  jobbing,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seeu 
ni  Virginia,  and  the  character  of  the  attacks  made  upon  the  public 
credit  by  his  followcra  in  the  State  Legislature,  hare  ahown  clearly 
enough,  that  he  is  8im]ily  the  demagogue  for  whom  the  negro  voters 
had  long  been  waiting,  and  mIiokc  arrival  their  ignorance  and  want  of 
all  civic  training  made  certain  sooner  or  later.  The  spirit  which 
auimatcs  the  new  party  aud  governs  its  relations  to  the  State  credit. 
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can  hardly  he  better  itluatratcd  thaa  by  its  treatment  of  the  coupons 
of  certain  State  bomU  which  ircre  made  rcccivahlu  for  taxes.  The 
"Readjustcrs"  repudiated  these  coupons — that  is,  deprived  them  of  their 
tax-paying  poirer  as  soon  as  they  got  pOMiession  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  pronounced  this  unconstitutional, 
as  a  breach  of  contract,  which  decision  was  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  Appeal.  TLey  then  pawed  another  Act, 
vhich;  under  pretence  of  providing  against  the  reception  of  false 
coupons,  compelled  cpcry  tax-]>a.yer  who  presented  a  coupon  in 
p.iymcnt  of  his  taxes,  to  prove  its  geuuiueucis  by  a  legal  proceeding 
before  getting  a  receipt.  Of  course,  this  would  cost  more  than  the 
taxes  in  any  individual  case,  and  no  tax-payer  would,  unless  his  duca 
were  very  large,  find  it  worth  his  while  to  go  to  law  about  it.  The 
matter  has  siucc  been  curried  to'  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  made  a  decision  that  may  he  bric6y  described  m 
aflGrmiug  the  right  of  a  tax-payer  to  pay  taxes  in  coupons,  while  also 
affirming  the  right  of  the  State,  to  provide,  in  its  discretion,  the  legal 
remedy  against  the  officer  who  refuses  to  receive  thum.  This 
practically  has  left  the  tax-payer  at  the  mercy  of  the  ^lalione  party, 
for  the  remedy  provided  by  the  Legislature  is  valueless. 

The  whole  affair  is  interesting,  mainly,  ^  thro\riug  full  light  ou  tbo 
character  of  the  men  who  have  undertalien   to  redeem  ^"irginia  from, 
"fiourbou"  rulcj  and  on  the  kind  of  Virginia  they  will  make  if  i\itj~ 
continue  to  have  their  way.     1  may  add,  that  they  kcem  to  have  their' 
counterpart  among  those  who  arc  bringing  about  similar  coalitions. 
of  native  whites  with  negroes  in  Mississippi  and  Goorgiu.      Any  party 
iii  which  the  negro  is  iu  tho  majority,  cannot  help  having  its  policy^ 
if  not   shaped,  greatly    influenced   by  their  political  ignorance  and 
incapacity.     Tho  leaders  of  a  party  arc  always  necessarily  the  kind 
of  leaders  the  rank  and  file  call  for,  which  is  simply  another  way  or 
saying,  the   kind   of  leaders   they  deserve.     Of  course,  the   state   of" 
tilings  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  under  the  iuttueuce  of  this  dirisioa 
among  the  whiles  has  done  a  good  deal,  I  will  not  say  to  reconcile 
people  in  the  North  to  the  practices  by  which  the  negroes  had   hcea 
deprived  by  the  whites  of  their  votes  at  State  elections,  but  to  silence 
or  moderate  iN'orthera  criticism  of  them,      llcpubliean  platforms  still 
contain  the  usual  demand  for  a  "  free  ballot"  in  the  South,  but  the 
response  which  it  meets  with  from  the  Northern  voters  ia  no  longer 
very  encouraging.     The  short-comings  of  the  Southern  whites  are,  in 
fact,  no   longer  a'  name    to  conjure  with.     At  the  election    of  iaac 
autumn  it   proved  utterly  powerless.     But  a  way  of  escape  for  tbo 
ncgmes  from  having  themselves  cheated  at  elections  lia^  apparently 
been  opened  by  their  alliance  with   the  whites,  and  this  furnishes  m- 
good  excuse  for  Northern  Bcpublicans  to  hold  their  tongnet  aboaC^ 
Southern    affairs;    still    it   would   he  a  mistake   to  suppose   that. 
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tbouglitful  men  id  the  North  look  on  it  as  a  solution  of  the 
Southern  jjroblcm,  or  arc  yet  by  any  incar.s  oa$y  in  tlicir  miiiHs 
about  the  final  influence  of  the  negro  vote  on  the  [Kilitics  of  the 
conntry.  This,  of  course,  lends  mc  straight  to  the  qurstiun,  wlmt  is 
the  condition  of  the  negro  mornlly  and  intellectually  as  well  as 
materially  ? 

That  the  negroes  arc  displaying  great  capacity  for  sustained  labour, 
the  crop  returns  of  tlie  South,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  show  very 
dearly.  It  is  also  pretty  certain  that  great  numbers  of  them  arc 
buying  or  renting  land,  and  caltivatiag  it  on  their  own  arconnt. 
The  market  gardening  around  the  principal  Southern  towns  is  largely, 
if  not  wholly,  in  their  hands.  They  still  supply,  loo,  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  the  coarser  skilled  lalwiir  of  the  South,  such  as 
carpentering  and  blacksmitlung,  which  in  a  country  of  wooden  houses, 
are  the  two  principal  trades. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
South  in  which  there  is  much  difiirulty  in  obtaining  black  lalionr 
of  good  quality  by  those  who  pay  wages  regularly  in  cash.  Most 
of  the  complaints  on  this  score  seem  to  come  from  employers  who 
pay  in  kind  and  irregularly,  and  have  current  accounts  to  dispute 
over.  There  is,  too,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  very  great  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  manufactures  by  the  negroes,  both  as  regard* 
quantity  and  rariety.  This  is  the  natural  'Hjuscqucnce  of  freedom. 
There  is  no  denying  that  these  things  arc  all  signs  of  considerable 
advance  in  material  civilization.  But  a  great  many — in  fact,  1  think 
it  may  not  be  unsafe  to  say,  the  majority  of  the  whites — allege  that 
there  is  no  corresponding  improvement  in  negro  morality.  They  sny 
that,  iu  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  agricultur.il  products  of  the  Soiitli, 
the  multiplication  of  farms,  of  colonred  schools  and  pupils^  and 
above  all,  of  coloured  chnrehea,  the  bulk  of  the  negroes  am  still 
tfaievca  and  liars  and  adulterers,  who  have  thus  far  defied  all  the 
ordinary  reformatory  agcuciea.  In  States  like  Misslssipjii  and  South 
Carolina,  they  say  there  has  been  positive  retrogression  towards  bar< 
barism  in  districts  in  which  the  negroes  arc  ma.sscd  together,  with 
but  little  exposure  to  white  intinence. 

Of  course  there  is  always  a  great  deal  of  vagueness,  and,  if  I  may 
use  the  word,  of  unprovablenca&,  in  charges  of  immorality  against  a 
whole  rscCj  or  community.  Consciiuently  it  is  dilTlcult  to  know  exactly 
how  much  weight  to  attach  to  the  accounts  of  negro  unchastity  and 
infanticide,  and  aburtton  and  contempt  of  the  marriage  bond.  But 
we  do  know  very  well  that  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  slavery  was  its 
constant  enforcement  of  the  lesson  that  black  marriages  were  not  to 
Ic  considered  permancut  connections,  and  that  chastity  was  not  a 
virtue  to  be  expected  of  slaves.  Southern  whites^  indeed,  do  not 
deny  the  part  that  slavery  has  played  in  fostering  negro  vice,  but 
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they  maintflin  that  freedom  has   done  very  littlo  iu  this  partieular 
field  to  eiirc  it. 

Tlicrc  is  no  testimouy  about  the  moral  condition  oC  the  blacks  «o 
valuable  ofter  all  as  that  of  those  whites  who  occupy  themselves  with 
their  religious  trainiug,  and  this  testimoay  i»,  in  many  ways,  both 
interesting  and  discouraging".  One  of  the  first  results  of  emaucipa- 
tion  wa«  the  great  nmltiplication  of  negro  churches.  They  sprang 
up  iu  every  direction,  aided  a  good  dealj  in  many  cases,  by  the  con- 
tributions of  Nortlicrn  philauthroiusb,  and  a  cori'eapondiDg  impetus 
was  given  to  negro  praying  and  preachers,  the  Methodist  form  of 
worship  being  that  most  in  vognc^  an  the  oiui  which  gives  the  larj^est 
freedom  of  expression  to  the  congi-egation.  It  seemed^  iu  fact,  as  if^ 
the  abolition  of  slavery  had  given  the  Bignal  for  a  moi-ul  rcriralH 
among  the  freed  men.  Hut  it  was  speedily  discivorcd  that  the 
negrocsj  even  in  the  South,  and  in  sjiite  of  their  long  contact  with 
the  whites,  were  still  iu  that  state  of  development  through  which 
every  race  seems  to  have  passed,  and  in  which  religion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  conduct,  or  in  other  words,  furnishes  no  sanction  for 
morality.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker,  of  Mississippi,  an  Episcopalian 
minister,  who^^c  fume  as  a  labourer  for  negro  education  has  now 
sprcafl  all  over  the  country, and  who  knows  probably  more  than  anyone 
el»e  of  equal  standing  about  negro  morals,  relates  that  when  he 
ojieuecl  the  }(iblo  class  for  adult  negroes  after  tlie  war,  all  went  wel 
until  he  began  the  explanation  of  the  Ten  Qimmandmcuts. 

"  Tliis  broke  up  the  school,"  he  said.  They  did  not  want  a  religioi 
which  prohibited  their  favourite  vices,  tnd  looked  upon  the  Coui< 
mandmenls  as  white  inventions  for  the  annoyance  of  their  race.' 
"  Moses,"  they  told  Dr.  Tucker.  "  spoke  no  sieh  trash."  The  story 
of  Christ's  life  and  sacrifice  they  keenly  ap]ireeiate,  and  arc  very 
susceptible  to  all  the  emotional  inflncncca  of  Christianity;  but  n 
religion  which  concerns  itself  with  c«niduet,  which  cnndcmna  theft 
and  lying  aiul  adultery,  they  will  not  stand.  Of  any  necessary  con- 
nection between  religious  profession  and  nght  living,  they  aecm, 
indeed,  completely  unconscions.  Even  the  negro  minister  not  un< 
frequently  illustrates  this  uneonsciousncM  in  bis  own  walk  and  conver- 
sation. Dr.  Tucker  told  the  EpiscojKil  Church  Congress  last  year, 
that  he  knew  "one  negro  preacher  guilty  of  incest,  another  who  wi 
au  habitual  thief,  a  third  with  two  wives,  a  fourth  who  was  aui 
audacious  liar,"  and  yet  wlio  were  all  earnest  and  successful  preachers. 
A  fricud  of  mine,  a  !M;w8achusctt»  man,  who  was  engaged  for  some 
time  after  the  war  as  a  volunteer  iu  the  work  of  establishing  ue^ro 
schools  iu  the  South,  tuld  nic  of  a  negro  preacher  who  was  convicted 
of  turkey-steaHng  on  evidence  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  gainsay. 
Ifts  congregation  had  nu  more  doubt  of  his  guik  tbau  he  had  him- 
self, but  his  imprisoument  was  nevertheless  treated,  as  an  afflictioa 
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ntiicU  brouglit  no  staiu  on  hi«  professional  cTiaractei'j  and  he  regu- 
larly issued  hortatory  cpUtles  lo  his  flock  from  the  jatl.  Stories 
have  rcceutly  bccu  told,  ou  good  and  friendly  authority,  of  a  negro 
prayer  meeting  being  conducted  in  llie  barn,  Icut  for  the  jmrpoac  by 
a  white  mau>  where  water  was  kept  boiling  by  the  worsliipiicrs 
during  the  exerciser,  to  scald  a  atoLcn  hog  at  the  close.  Dr.  Tucker 
said  he  has  seen  them  stealing  from  each  other  duriug  inrayer>meetiDg, 
and  says  that  on  their  way  they  will  rob  erery  hen-roost  tliey  see, 
without  any  sense  of  incougniity. 

Their  peuchaut  for  stealiug  poultry  almost  amounts  to  a  paasion. 
In  some  districts  it  is  for  this  reason  almost  useless  to  attempt  to 
breed  them,  as  the  cliickeiis  arc  sure  to  go  at  au  early  age  into  the 
colouml  pot.  Hogs  fare  a  little^  but  only  n  little,  better,  owing  to 
their  greater  size  and  weight.  A  witty  judge,  now  on  tlic  Federal 
Bench,  whose  circuit  lies  in  the  Soutlicru  States,  has  been  so 
impressed  by  the  c\tctit  of  the  ravage  made  amou*;  the  hogs  by  negro 
marauders  that  he  has  said  that,  "  What  the  Snutli  most  nci^led  was 
&  breed  uf  pigs  which  would  dcjicnd  uii  thoir  spce<1  and  not  uu  the 
statute,  for  protection" — a  breed,  in  short,  which  could  uutrun  the 
negi'o. 

Dr,  Tucker's  account  of  the  negro  view  of  marriage  is  not  much 
brighter  than  that  of  their  view  uf  property,  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
most  other  obsen-crs.  The  marriage  of  the  negro  during  slavery 
was,  as  everybody  knows,  ouly  marriage  in  name.  After  emancipa- 
tion thoiiiiands  of  raarringes  contracted  in  slavery  were  suddouly 
dissolved  for  new  and  more  attractirc  uni(»iK.  For  a  good  while  in 
some  re;ciona,  iji  fact,  marriage  almo^tt  wholly  disappeared,  and  all 
sense  of  its  obligation  was  lost,  All  efforts  to  get  the  blacks  to  take 
it  up  again  were  futile  for  a  good  whiic.  In  one  county  in 
Mississippi  in  which  the  whites  took  out  in  a  single  year  three 
hundred  marriage  licences,  the  negroes  ought  to  have  taken  out 
twelve  hundred;  tliey  took  out  three  only.  "I  know,"  says  Dr, 
Tucker,  speaking  of  Mississippi,  "  whole  neighbourhoods,  iuclud* 
iug  huudredd  of  negro  families,  where  there  is  uot  a  single  Legally 
married  couple,  or  a  couple  not  married  who  stay  faithful  to  each 
other  beyond  a  few  years,  which  is  the  rare  exception.  Usually  it  is 
fur  a  siugie  season,  often  but  a  few  muulhs  or  weeks."  This  is  a 
prctfy  dark  picture,  and  Dr.  Tucker,  than  whom,  there  is  no  better 
authority, denies  that,a8  regards  this  field  of  moraU. there  has  bccu  any 
perceptible  impruvcmcut  duriug  thu  eighteen  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  war.  But  he  acknowledges  that  tbere  arc  iu  all  the  large 
cities  and  towns,  "  numbers  uf  negro  families  who  are  thoroughly 
respectable  in  every  way  and  a  credit  to  their  race,  or  to  any  race. 
Such  iostnnces,"  he  adds,  "  are  exceptional."  Nevertheless  the 
mem  fact  that  they  exist  murks  a  point  of  elevation  to  which  the 
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Iiulk  of  tbe  race  may  rise.  AVbatcver  a  few  coloured  faiuilies  can 
attain  to  ia  the  matter  of  "  respectability  *'  tiie  mnjority  of  the  mt-e 
may  undoubtedly  erentuully  reach.  AVe  arc  compelled  to  judge  tho 
limits  of  even  Caucasiau  cafiacity  through  the  performances  of  a  very 
few. 

Dr.  Tucker,  it  i\  right  to  add,  by  no  means  despairs.      He  tell  hift'l 
Ktory  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  greater  and  \\\on\  widely  urganiitctL 
missionary  effort  among  the  Idaeks  oii  the  part  (if  the  white  churches. 
Tho  lesson  of  it  is,  liowcvcr,  it  seems  to  me,  that   there  is  after  all 
but    little   to   be  done  fur  the  morals  of  a  race,  in   the  condition 
in     M-hich     emancipation    found    the    negro,    hy    mere     teaching. 
It    is  doubtful,  indeed,   if  any    race  ever    learned   honesty    exce| 
through    [losscssing  property;  in   truth,  nil   tho  elementary  virtue 
i<eom  to  come  in  this  way  rather  than  through  the  catechism.      No 
nmount  of  preaching  ever  made  slaves  nf  any  race  feel  that  it    ivsa 
wrong  or  disgraceful  to  steal  or  lie.     They  begin  to  abhor  theft  and 
falsehood  only   when    they   begin   to   own   things,  and   cease    to  be 
afraid.      It    is   the    nmttipli cation,    too,  of  comfortable    household*] 
which  the  acquisition  of  prnpfrty  and  the  security  of  property  brinj 
with   them,   which  exalts  marriage  in   the  eyes  of  the  poor.      Th( 
respectability  which  flows  from  proprietorship  may  not  guarantee  tlu 
permanence  of  any  particular  union,  but  it  nnqucationably  tend*  to 
produce  a  love  of  legality.      For  these  reasons  I  cannot  doubt   that 
there  is  a  steady  process  of  social   training  going  on   in    the    South 
amoDg  the  blacks,  which  those  who  are  accustomed   to  think   of  ali 
crtucation    as    didactic    probably    underrate,   or  fail   to    see.       Tb»^ 
Southern    negro,    in    addition    to   his    ficcdom,  has    now    cuinplcto 
security.     Xo  man  ilarcs  to  make  him  afraid  in  the  enjoyment  of  Ibe 
fruits  of  his  industry,  and  no  race  has  yet  been   discovered    wfaoie 
morality  security  docs  not  improve. 

K.  D.  OonuN. 
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IT  is  aot  wonderful  in  au  age  of  obtnuive  artifice  in  art,  and  sham 
setitimcnt  like  tlic  prcsciit,  that  Mr.  Browuiog  should  have 
■written  lotig  with  little  apijrecialton  ;  it  is  rather  wouderful  that  the 
public-  apprcciatioQ  of  ao  iutetiseljr  siucere  a  pcKit  as  he  is  should  be 
now  steadilT  growing. 

Our  necessarily  brief  study  of  Browning  may  appropriately  he  pre- 
faced by  some  recent  words  of  Matthew  Arnold,  where  he  tells  im  to 
conceive  of  poetry  more  worthily  than  it  has  hitherto  been  the  custom 
to  conceive  it,     "  More  and  more,"  be  says,  "  mankind  will  discover 
that  wtT  have  to  turn   to  poetry  to   interpret  life  for  us,  to  corwolo 
and  sustain  us.     Science  will  appear  incomplete  without  it,  for  well 
docs  AVordsworth  c^dl  poetry  the  impniisioncd  expression  which  iH  in 
the   cnuiiteuance  of  all  science,  the   breath   and  finer   sjiirit   of  all 
knowledge."     Jlnt  Aristotle  had  loug  since  obscrrtd  that  the  supe* 
j-iority  of  jMctry  over  history  ronsisiu  in  it8  possessing  a  higher  truth 
and  a  higher  seriousncsii.      How  tjpposcd   this  view  is  to  ctirri'mt  and 
i'nshiouable  theories  ueod  not  be  pointed  out.      Au  clcgani  amuse* 
Bieut  for  the  leisure  of  a  cultured  class,  a  dainty  triflpj  the  tasto  for 
nrbicli  is  mostly  outgrown  witli  youth,  that  is  what  some  rcckou  it, 
<^ritic3   inculcate  that  the  form   is  allj  aud  the   substance  nothing. 
This   theory  is  assuredly  fathered   by  men  themselves   imjwteut  iit 
arspcct   of  thought,   in  the   ititercst    of   a  metre- moo gering  school 
-^•qually  sterile.     It  is  a  theory  misbegotten  by  critical  wind  upon 
vncre  vcrsiticd  vacuity.      And  accordingly  we  have  elaborate  metrical 
■manufactures,  destitute  of   inspiration,  the   sense   sliding  from  one 
^mpty  verbal  abstraction  to  aouther,  as  on  tkiu  tinkling  ioe,  often 
■■Tielodious,  indeed,  but  affording  no  foothold  or  grasp  upon  definite 
«:hought,  or  distinct  image,  or  siucere  human  feeling.    This  may  be  an 
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innocent  amusement  for  idle  iicrsons,  but  hanlly  irortliy  the  attention 
of  strenuous  men  iu  so  serious  u  life  a»  huinau  life  is  bound  for  most  of 
us  to  be.  At  the  very  aiitijiuOesof  all  thisstauds  Brovruiup;.  Moreover, 
vhat  we  look  for  in  gouU  poetry,  likely  to  eudurc  beyond  the  hour's 
passing  fashion,  is  originality,  a  term  murh  abused,  but  rightly  im- 
plying a  distinctive  personality,  a  man  thinking,  seeiug,  and  fecUng, 
iu  his  own  way  bchitid  the  wonls;  whereas  there  is  a  ^reat  deal  of 
cultivated  verse,  which  is  merely  a  fair  eelio  of  other  men's  voices. 
Xuwj  iti  iirowtiing,  wc  have  mo!it  marked  origiuality — marked,  I  will 
say,  to  the  verge  of  mnnnerisra. 

From  careful  renewed  study  I  derive  the  impression,  not  so  much 
of  a  lyrist  or  singer  (though  he  is  this  sometimes),  as  of  a  seer  of 
vital  truth  in  the  concrete  form^  of  hnmau  life,  an  interpreter  of  it, 
with  eminent  capacity  also  for  presenting  it  dramatically.  1  have 
never  fully  felt  the  happiness  of  Mr.  Arnold's  definition  of  poetry  as 
a  criticism  of  tift',  for  after  all  is  said,  poetry  and  criticism  as  a  rule 
are  precisely  opposed.  It  is  less  the  ftinction  of  poetr}-  to  analyse 
and  discriminate  than  to  synthesijte  and  create;  yet  this  phrase  do» 
happily  deacrihe  a  goo<l  deal  of  Mr.  Crowning's  work.  He  delights 
iu  subtle  psychological  analysis  of  motiro.  And  iu  his  best  poems, 
be  usually  trlls  the  storj',  or  presents  his  dramatic  situations,  palpably 
to  enforce  some  idea  with  which  they  are  pregnant. 

There  is  a  school  with  considerable  inllucnce  just  now,  called  the 
"  Art-for-Art"  school— and  its  votaries  tell  w»  that  the  moral  is 
nothing  in  art.  Certainly  Mr.  Browuiug  dilfers  from  them ;  the 
moral  is  a  great  deal  to  him.  But  then  there  are  morals  and 
morals.  The  significance  of  life  is  more  to  him  than  it  is  to  good 
people  who  write  tracts.  Human  life  is  nu  infinitely  complex  Divine 
mystery,  rich,  ineffable,  to  be  prisoned  in  no  philosophical  formulaa, 
or  code  of  moral  rules.  One  is  a  little  shy,  therefore,  of  the 
e:tcellcnt  lessons  apprcciativu  disciples  will  find  us  in  a  favourite 
author:  one  is  apt  to  suspect  the  clever  conjuror  of  liimscif  putting 
in  what  he  fo  ingeniously  drags  out.  True  works  of  art,  like  works 
of  Nature,  are  so  inconimcnsnrahle.  So  many  lessons  lie  dormant 
there,  which  the  very  genius  who  created  them  did  not  even  himself 
suspect — or  at  Icnst  beheld  hut  dimly — and  wc  rather  rcj»cnt  t>cing 
pinned  down  to  one  lesson,  as  it  may  chance  to  strike  the  amiable 
and  ingenious  disciple.  Still,  of  course^  the  meaning  deduced  wlU  be 
valuable  according  to  the  folly  or  wisdom  of  the  critic.  Vet,  when 
we  are  told  by  the  more  airy  and  academic  of  our  instructors  that 
true  art  only  blossoms  for  the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  blooming, 
we  hesitate  a  little.  There  is  beauty  and  beauty,  pleasure  and 
pleasure.  What  if  the  lu^htH  kind  of  beauty  and  pleasure  involrc 
ugliness  and  pain — aye,  moral  approval  and  disapproval — this  hateful 
element  of  prvjit,  as  well  as  that   more  favourite  oue  of  amugement  f 
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mt  dramatic  poet,  while  he  uunvcia  before  ns  the  Ungled 

iikoin  of  life's  so  iiilricatc  myslery,  in  the  very  set  of  rrcaliiig,  also 

iilDmiaates,  with  his  own  proftiuiid  spiritual  insight,  the  hcightH  and 

depths  of  life,  with  si}^iiiticancc  we  coiihl  never  have  discovered  for 

onr»]Tes.     And   how  are  you   to  obtain   that  highe-st  kosmic  unity 

rliich  tragic  nrt  demands,  without  aneh  intuition  of  central  universal 

truth  underlying  the  common  facta  of  life  a-*  they  appear  to  onlinary 

em?     Historic   chronicles,   realistic  tales,   hut    no    tragic    poetry 

without    this.      Every    great    work    of    /Eichylns,    Sophocles,    and 

Slttkipearc,  is  thus  universal  in  significance,  re  pre  tentative  of  some 

grand  Jaw  of  human  destiny,  some  abiding  relations  of  humanity  with 

God.    'fhe  colossal  personages  of  tlie  Orestein,  Prometheus,  Hamlet, 

Koinco,  Juliet,  Faust,  arc  not  our  neighhoura  over  the  way,  but  iu 

tbeir  hreathiug  iuiUviduidity  arc  eternal  ideals  also.      la  proportion 

tWeforc  to  a   iuau'»  own  spiritual  aud    intetleelual  calibre,  I  do  DOt 

«y  for  practical,  hut  for  propbtlic  and  imaginalivo  purjioscs — and 

tliii  apart    from  the  question  of  inapiraliou — will  he  the  degree  of 

^ing    value    in    the    jtuctry   he    creates.      So  that  for   critics  to 

tcmmend  ns  to  poets  without  moral  Bcnse  ia  more  ridiculous  than  for 

them  to  commend  us  to  painters  altlietcd  with  colourblindness,  or 

niHiciaDs  without  ear.      If  a  man  is  to  ri'prcscnt  more  than  the  mere 

wrfacc   of    life,   he    must    see    it    truly,  or    else    dist«jri   it — must 

(liKTiminatc  light  from   shadow,   spiritual   beauty   from    deformity, 

Ninety  of  moral  as  well  as  mental  shape,  and  tone,  and  tint,  oil  the 

nuhnotes    that   contrasted     and  combined  make   human  music,  the 

idevitBhlc  consc(|Ucoees  that  Nature  has  assigned  to  moral  good  and 

evil.     Else  you  will  have  reiterated  photographs  of  low  ]»assiona  and 

OKaa  motives,  which,  except  as  a  foil   to  the  higher  aspects  of  life, 

ud  cither  as  assisting  to  develop,  or,  at  least,  aa  antagonistic  to  the 

nobler  elements  of  our  nature,  palpably  corrupting  and  disintegrating, 

cut  only  be   repulsive   to  sane  people,   and   therefore   bad    as    art. 

Would   you   call   a  man  a  great  painter  if  he  (though  never  io 

dtflfiiU;)  could  paint  you  only  varieties  of  leprosy  and  skin  disease  ? 

BmJAtn,  without  a  clear  Tisiou   of    what   conscience  reveals,  of  its 

compensations  aud  reproaches,  of  the  dreadful   desolating  dragOD- 

facDod   engendered  by  tin  and  tin's  congeners,  no   tragedy,  no  true 

Moving  picture  of  life  is   possible.     Kow,  Browning    presents    yoii 

with  thorougldy  sound  and  wholesome  views  of  life — even  if  at  timn 

be  stirs  up  the  rottcnncas  of  it  a  little  too  curiously.      Bnt  he  doe^ 

not  peraistmtly  ohtntde  disease  upon  you.      If  you  have  Ouido,  in  the 

"  King  and  the  Book,"  yon  have  also  the  holy  diild  Fompilia,  and 

Caponsacfhi,  the  frivolous  hut  generous  soul,  capable  of  regeneration 

through  the  combined  effect  of  Pompilia'*  virtues,  wrongs,  and  the 

diabolicsl  depths  to  which  selfishness  has  descended  in  Ouido,  ber 

Jnabtml.     Tlic  poet's  outlook  upon  life  is  large  and  liberal,  but  deep 
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aUo  and  saoe,  so  Ihat  we  are  braced  by  hi*  rcTelations  at  what  he 
sees,  better  able  to  live  and  enjoy  our  owa  life,  bear  our  own  sorrowi 
aud  disappoiatmeuts,  die  our  owu  death  "in  sure  and  certain  hope." 
And  although  I  cannot  agree  with  the  ultra-Browntogitcs  that  the 
defectiTeuess^  and  obscurity  oE  his  style  is  a  positive  merit — becaaw, 
foi-sooth,  a  treasure  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  it  coit» 
to  find — yet  I  do  thiuk  the  rough  shell  ia  well  worth  brcakiug  open, 
ir  there  be  ao  true  a  pearl  qs  tlicro  ia  in  this  case  within. 

"(tranit  miigh  old  Martin  LuUior 
BIooui«<l  fablu*,  llawur*  ou  furw," 

as  our  poet  says. 

Though  he  has  written  little  pure  drama,  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  ii 

the  most  eminent  dramatic  poet  of  modern  Knglaud ;   while  as  \fiiix, 

as  singer,  be   cannot  compete   with   Tennyson,   whose  form  ia  u 

felicitous  as  his  subject -matter  is  richly   sensuous,  intellectnal,  and 

spiritual.     Out  I  do  not  think  any  pust- Elizabeth  an   dramas  of  our 

literature  have   surpassed,  and   only  one   or   two  have   riralleil,  the 

"  Blot  in  the  'Scut^'bwm/'  and  "  Colombc's  Birthday."    These  arefall 

of  movement,  of  action,  of  vsirious  passion ;  ihcy  pulsate  with  life 

and  emotion  ;  the  plot  is  noble  and  elcratcd  ;  they  abound  in  chanuv 

tcrs  dclincfttrd  by  .1  master's  hand  ;   while  "  Colorabn's    Binhrfajr"ii 

not  directly,  but  indirectly  stimulating,  and  hamaniwnff  in  the  hi^lkol 

degree.     Pompilia,  indeed,  in  the  "  Ring  and  the  Book,"  wbo,  it 

the    beginning,  comes    very    near    Goethe's  Margaret  for  gracMrai 

maidenhood,  grows  too  iutcUectual  aud  BrowDinge«quc  towanU  tW 

end.     It  is  far  otherwise  with  Colombe,  who,  budding  a   pure  hi^. 

boru  maideu  in  llic  opening  scenes,  rejoicing  in   her  own  fair  wotU 

aud  little  regarding  others,  blossoms  amid   the  «torms   of  ad»a«tT, 

under  the  lovelight  of  a  lo%-er  of  noble  uature,  Uiough  of  low  birth, 

into  the  highest  type  of  womaidiood,  renouncing  the  grandest  pm** 

of  the  world,  and  devoting  herself,  through  the  eousccrating  iadiwrn 

of  this  one  love,  to  the  alleviation   and   amelioration   of  the  lot  ii 

those    in    need.      I    know  not  any  drama   shawiug    more  delicitt 

insight  iuto  the  shy  maturing  of  a  woman's  aQ'ectiun,  checked  ui 

chilled  by  the  cold  breath  of  convention,  yet  ripened   by   the  rifloo 

of  a  heroic  soul's  devotion,  ever  itself  deepening  and  broadeuiug  in 

purity  and  self- renouncement  through  his  lore  for  her.     These  phji 

abound  in   beautiful   poetry,  appropriate  to   the  place   in  whic^  it 

occurs,  while  iudiscriminatpty  ciiphuistic  diction  in  season  andoutli 

entirely,   and  most    righteously,  in  spite  of  all   the   bad,  fashioa' 

able,  academic  critics  of  the  passing  hour,  abjured  by  Browning.  Bvl 

assuredly  this  utterly  dramatic   Shakspearian    manner   of  unroUiBK 

the  royal  robe  of  human  life  before  us  scaralesa  and   unrcnt  if  DM 

that  ordinarily  congenial  to  him.    Usually  the  inventor  prefen  to  |)>U 

his  raechani&ni  to  pieces,  and   sliow  us  how  it  works ;  tho  gardtaa 
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plucks  up  his  gi'owiog  llower  to  displBf  the  roots  and  manner 
of  organization.  There  ii  probably  implied  bere  less  sure  vision 
into  the  objective  maoifestatioas  of  chnracter,  into  ho^T  it  must 
ioeritably  unfold  itaelf  iu  collision  with  its  fellows.  Thus  Brovaing 
does  Dot  always  affavd  us  clearly  couitnicted  plots ;  bii  narratives  do 
not  develop  themselves  smoothly  ;  he  is  uot  interested  in  the  pro- 
fgten  of  the  events  thcniselves.  The  enormously  voluminous  '"'  King 
and  the  Bonk"  shows  wonderfully  acute  and  varied  knowledge  of 
life  ;  but  it  is  revealed  through  monolugues,  wherein  many  parsons 
cuiument  from  their  special  point  of  rtcw  on  a  fetv  incidents  only. 
Hit  play  of  "Strafford"  deals  with  a  grand  national  theme;  and  in  Pym 
\re  have  the  strongly  delineated  figure  uf  one  of  our  great  national 
berocs  admirably  contrasted  with  poor  StrafTordj  and  the  weatf, 
anrcltablc  King  Charlcsj  but  the  plot  jtcems  rallior  confused,  and 
the  movement  of  the  whole  actiou  somewhat  imlistinot.  It  ronUini),' 
however,  a  noble  passage  of  poetry  at  the  close,  wlicrciu  tlie  poet, 
irbtlc  impartially  just  to  Strallbrd,  neema  to  show,  in  the  liiial  utter- 
ance of  Pym,  that  his  own  &ym]mthy  is  with  Kugtand  in  her  libcrat 
career  of  progress. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  delineation  of  a  popular  agitator  iit 
«*  A  Soul's  Tragedy"  is  almost  cj-nical,  and  not  vcrv'  happy,  while 
*■  Hohcnstiel  Schwangau"  seems  a  quite  ntivcraciously  Iciiieni,  as  well 
^  rather  unpoetical  portrait  of  the  man,  whom  the  greatest  European 
poet  of  onr  generation,  Victor  Hugo,  chastised  with  scorpions  in 
bM^Chotimcnts/'  and  the  "  Histoire  d'un  Crime."  The  "  Patriot," 
bowcver,  is  an  excellent  satire  on  the  fickleness  of  mobs. 

"Pippa  Passes,"  again,  is  hnt  a  series  of  dramatic  scenes,  linked 
together  as  by  God's  own  sunshine,  sweet  cbild-PJppa,  the  innocent 
fairil-iong  of  whose  yonng  heart  falls,  without  her  knowledge,  though 
with  momentous  effect,  upon  the  car^  of  guilty  worldly  soids  who 
hear.  The  episode  of  Ottima  and  Scbatd  with  their  adulterous 
lom,  after  the  munler  by  Ottima  of  her  old  husband,  is  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  things  in  F.ngliiih  drama,  aa,  in  a  lirid  flash  of 
lightning,  the  whole  ghastly  scene  stnris  ont  upon  you;  you  hear 
the  bloodstained  couple  talk,  and  see  them  move.  It  is  of  Shake- 
apcsrian  power. 

Now,  there  are  distinctly  two  schools  of  epic  and  dramatic  art- 
one  synthetic,  objective,  the  other  analytic,  i elective,  didactic. 
Certainly  the  former  is  the  more  perfectly  dramatic  ;  but  great  poets 
have  always  blended  the  two  manners,  though  belonging  distinetively 
to  one  or  other  school.  The  way  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  is  uot 
that  of  Homer,  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Balzac,  Byron; 
IIL  ^^"^  more  akin  to  lliat  of  tlie  greatest  uicdcrn  urtUtsin  geucrnl,  Victor 
H  Hogo,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  George  Suud,  Urowning,  AVagtcr,  George 
■   £]iot.  But,  of  course,  that  is  uot  to  say  that  an  artist  never  writes  in 
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the  manner  less  characteristic  of  him.  For  good  or  evil,  the 
grown  s4;]f-con9ciou5,  analytic,  mctaphrsical,  scientific.  And  the  moi^i 
important  artists  will  assuredly  reflect  this  tennier  of  their  age.  Do^^ 
it  not  seem  silly,  as  well  as  nnthankful,  to  resent  this?  to  condec::::^ 
such  work  because  it  is  unlike  the  old?  It  is  a  product sui aenerut^:^ 
is  so  much  added  to  the  old  work,  for  which  let  no  be  thank^^ 
ItrowDiog  peers  microiscopically  into  far-away  influencing;  causes,  ^^ 
remote,  intricttely-tniugled  motives  ;  thcuc  interest  him  almost  n^oq 
than  the  conduct  to  which  they  lead.  And  why  not  ?  Bat  f£p 
work  is  proper tiouately  less  dramatic.  For  character  is  here  p^,. 
scnted  in  its  more  isolated  and  passive  aspects.  In  this  kind  of 
work  it  is  nearly  impossible  that  the  analyst  should  not  colour  tbt 
reprcaeutatiou  very  manifestly  from  looking  through  bis  owa  tpeml 
glassets;  bis  leus  will  not  be  quite  achromatic  In  dmuiatic  foe\tj 
proper  Uic  creator  is  a  centre,  radiatiujr  alien  individuality,  nlltr 
than  ditrusiug  his  own  pi'culiar  subjective  idiosyncrasy  auicu^  tin' 
works  of  his  hand.  His  characters  possess  him,  rather  than  he  Ihcx 
Curiously  cnoi:j:h,  in  the  ^'olnme  called  "  I'achiarotto,"  Mr.  Jltowniug 
seems  to  disclaim  all  seir-revelatiou.  Now,  if  this  be  a  mcril,  ti  il 
true  of  him ;  and  if  it  he  true  of  him,  is  it  a  merit  ?  To  hotli  qua- 
tions  I  answer,  No.  You  don't  want  a  mere  impassive  mirror,  re- 
flecting surfaces,  but  a  man,  selecting  ^ital  characteristics.  E"-"" 
Shakspcare  reveals  himself  in  the  wanner  of  bis  rcpreaentatiuatrf 
life  ;  all  genius  must.  Far  more  is  this  true  of  Browuing,  tin  i 
he  had  uot  written  many  poems  obviously  self- revealing.  Bnl  tfoj 
dramati,-)!  h  sclf-rercaling  by  the  emphasis  and  tone  of  his  ddiu*' 
tions  ;  wliilc  Browning  comments  like  a  chorus  upon  the  action,  lw» 
personally,  and  through  one  i)rctty  obviously  his  mouthpiece. 

The  old  truths  remain,  but  their  body   and  appearaoce  cknst 
They  return,  indeed,  enriched  with    the   result  of  their  owa  deuii!' 
with   the  doubt   thrown  upon  them,  which  has  caused  them  to  h 
remoulded,  and  recast  more  perfectly.     And  kq  when  srieuce  om 
"  Overturn  I  overturn !"   and  the  old  cn'cd«    sulTereil    olwc 
arose  prophets  aud  poets  of  denial   aud  despair,  wiib  their  di 
appointed  work  to  do.     Por  who  can  give  us  a  complete  pi 
of  life?     AVc  must  gather  together  the  fpcciai  vital   aspects 
whole,  each    artist    was   gifted    to    sec.       Sbelley,   Uyrou, 
Leopardi    passed ;    we   have    Victor    Hugo,   Tennyson,  B(o*ni<i 
Hegel,   Mchto,   Coleridge.  Wonlsworth,    James   Hinton.     1»  ''i** 
strange  doctrine,  thai  great  poets  think  I     Did  not  Dante,  Mil 
Lucretius  ?     They  do  think,  but  with  all   their   faculties  fa«i 
one   organ,  instead   of  with   a   wrongfully   isolated,   and,  tliEi 
crippled    function,    the    logical    understanding    ouly.     Milton 
Dante   have   powerfully   hel|ied   to    mould   theology  j    and  ■ 
spiritual   crisis,  produced   mainlj   by  scientific    discovery,  nw"  ^ 
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look  more  aud  luorc,  I  think,  to  poets  who  arc  prophets  also.  And 
so  1  sball  presently  iuquirc  briefly  what  salicut  lemons  Browaiog 
has  taught  us. 

ilut  we  have  firat  to  note  his  peculiar  skill  in  psychological  analysts^ 
and  especially  in  a  region  which  he  has  uiiiilo  quite  his  uvii,  whcrctu 
be  has  eurichcd  our  Jiteraturc  with  such  subtle  studies  aii  no  other 
writer  has  given  us — the  twilight  land  of  mural  sophistry,  where  it  is 
hard  indeed  to  discrimitiate  Ijetweon  true  aud  laisc,  religious  aad 
worldly,  vulgar  and  ideal,  good  aud  evil  or  mean  motives,  where  they 
arc  crcr  passing  into  one  aiiotlicr,  the  Fruteau  soul  ever  eluding 
her  own  self-knowledge,  and  the  kuowledgc  of  others,  by  assuming 
iofiuite  masks  ami  shapes.  Nor  is  this  region  bq  unfamiliar  to 
tlie  accustomed  iuward  Jife  of  moHt  of  us,  after  all — for  how  mixed 
are  motives  even  in  our  very  religion,  and  the  moat  osteusibly  disin- 
terested actions  of  life !  To  this  class  of  work  belong  Paracelsus, 
Sludge,  Blougram — and  wouderfully  clever  studies  they  are,  especially 
the  two  last;  though  these  are  hardly  poetry,  while  Paracelsus  is.  The 
pictures  of  cosnistically  aud  acholasticully  trained  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  ;  shrewd,  ambitious,  worldly,  like  Ognibeu  in  the  "  SouPa 
.  Tragedy;"  sensual  and  superstitious,  as  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  the  monk  of 
the  Spanish  cloister,  and  the  old  dyiug  bishop,  who  orders  his  tomb 
at  St.  Praxcd's  Church  ;  or  scmi-sccptical,  outwardly  conforming  men 
of  the  world,  like  Blougram ;  these  are  quite  unique  aud  inimitable. 
Browning  seems  positively  to  revel,  as  though  for  the  mere  mental 
gladiatorship,  sujipleuess  of  soul's  wrist,  8«'ift  dating  play  of  iutel- 
lectnal  fence,  iu  these  labyrinthine  convolutions  of  juggling  sophistry, 
wherein  some  unseen  adversary  is  confounded  by  sheer  devilry  of  the 
understanding,  aud  the  worse  often  made  to  appear  the  better  reason. 
He  is  many-sided  iu  sympathy,  sees  all  round  aud  far  away,  aud, 
therefore,  perhaps,  is  unable  to  take  one  side  vcn.'  prououucedly.  Ue 
even  sees  what  may  he  eaid  fur  au  error,  a  bad  cause,  or  a  batl  man, 
their  redeeming  or  niodifyieg  qualities,  and  what  a  bad  man  has  to 
say  for  himsidf.  So  far  he  becomes  his  apologist,  finds  a  soul  of  good  in 
things  evil.  That  is  notably  soiu  the  "iiiugaud  the  Book,"  in  Sludge, 
aud  lilougram.  Guido  aud  Blougram  are  in  perfect  dramatic  keeping  ; 
all  they  say  is  a  perfectly  natural  self-revelatiou  of  their  native  uulove- 
liuess;  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  studies  are  somewhat  unsavoury 
from  their  merciless  realism,  where  not  a  wart  or  a  wen  ia  left  out. 

Another  of  thcbe  persons,  but  a  secular  person  in  this  case,  is  the 
elder  man,  the  lord  iu  the  "  Inu  Album" — a  powerful  narrative — 
fur  the  two  other  people,  the  upright  and  just,  though  somewhat 
BterUj  soured,  and  merciless  woman,  and  the  young  millionaire  whom 
she  saves,  arc  ahi^olutcly  veracious  portraits ;  hut  the  tempter  has  uo 
redeeming  quality  whatever,  he  is  a  moral  monster;  aud  do  wc  want 
lago  80  minutely  vivisected  over  and  over  again? 
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But  Shidgc  is,  though  Tcry  clever,  I  think,  ODe  of  BrowuiagV 
less  pcrfwtly  drnniatic  studies.  His  favourito  method  is  to  make 
these  jicoplc  miatysc.  themselves  in  ihcir  owu  fashion,  in  a  moDologui} 
addremccl  to  some  imaginary  interlocutor.  But  in  a  sketch  like 
SluHj^e,  yon  too  much  sec  Browning  Kicking  into  his  subject, 
and  giving  his  own  vcniion  of  what  he  soca,  though  ostcu&ibly  to  the , 
voice  of  the  Kclf-upologist.  He  isi  talking  inside  a  lay  figure.  The 
author's  ncutc  glance  discerns  ntl  the  influences  that  would  mould, 
mur,  and  cornipt  such  a  man  as  he  takes  Sludge  to  be,  and  make 
him  comment  on  these ;  thongh  to  him  probably  the  proctw  of  his 
omi  degeneration  wonhl  not  have  been  at  all  such  as  he  couh!  he  »o 
fully  airarc  of,  and  he  able  to  trace  thus  distinctly  uith  his  finger. 
MorcoTcr,  he  displays  a  wealth  of  far-Fcachiug  speculation,  and 
opulence  of  intellectual  resource,  a  fertility  and  cleverness  in  special 
pleading,  irhich  we  can  scarcely  attribute  to  the  poor  creature,  whont^ 
here  and  there  the  author  lets  us  sec  he  intends  to  represent^^ 
Assuredly  long  monologues,  laying  hurc  the  iutci-uiiuuble  inner  pro* 
cesses  of  one  over-iutellectualized,  and  sclf-couBcious  wind,  are  apt  to 
be  wearisome.  Besides  which,  the  writer's  very  marked  and  mannered 
idiosyncrasy  of  cxpi-cssion  is  usually  lent  to  liis  different  characters. 
Aiid  you  feel  at  times  as  if  they  were  too  much  made  mouthpicc 
for  tiic  abstniKc,  though  interesting,  reflections  which  the  nritc 
desires  to  utter  on  various  topics. 

'Jliough  1  yield  to  no  one  in  very  warm  admiration  for  a  great  dt 
of  Browning's  Mork,  especially  the  earlier  work,  yet  1  confess  I  do  feci 
that  verse  is  not  alwaya  the  fitting  and  inevitable  medium  for  many  of 
these  utterances.    And  1  judge  by  the  canon  he  himself  faaa  furnished  i 
in  the  verses  he  entitles  "Transcendentalism," — where  he  tells  a  brothc 
in  the  crafE  nut  to  take  a  harp  into  his  hands,  and  after  much  prclndinf 
"speak  bare  words  across  the  chords,"  however  excellent,  but  to  drape 
his  ideas  iu  sights  and  sounds.    Tlicrc  iH  too  much  mere  ai-guing,  not 
enough  appeal  to  the  intuitions,  emotions,  perceptions,  imagination. 
And  the   style  accordingly  wiints   proportionate    poetic  distinction, 
wants  dignity;    but   if   sound  substance  be    necessary  to  the  best 
poetry,  a    noble    form   is   equally   required,     lirowniug's    is   not   a 
uinning  style — the  mere  witchery  of  words  is  too  often  absent — we 
are  under  itu  spell  of  enchantment,     ilis  lines  are  not  "  iu  love  with 
the  progress  of  their  own  beauty ;''  it  is  rather  our  bare  intellect, 
that  is  strained  to  understand  the  literary  conundrums  proposed  to  us. 
Perfect  poetry  involves  the  perfect  harmony  of  wonl,  meaning,  mood, 
and  sound,  with  dignity  or  loveline^  cither  of  subject,  or  intcrprcta-^j 
tioti ;  though  an  obstrnsivcly  artificial,  is  to  a    noble  style    as   the 
deportment  of  a  dancing  master  is  to  the  unaffected  demeanour  of  ft' 
geutlcman.     But  we  wont  the  volatile  thought,  or  feeling  preserved 
for  us  iu  the  crystal  of  pellucid  expression,   made  a  world-hcritngo 
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in  the  amber  of  a  happy  phrase.  That  is  emiQcntly  the  characteristic 
of  Shakspeare,  Dante,  Milton,  and  also  ofTcnuyson — occasiooally  too 
of  lesser  lights,  like  {jrav,  aiiil  Campbell. 

Of  course,  Hoe  philosophical  poetry,"'  which  is  the  imaginative 
cxpressiou  of  profound  thought  in  syiubQl  and  metaphor,  or  phrase 
of  high  degree,  demands  corrc8{iondii)g  attention  and  capacity  on  the 
pare  uf  the  reader  ;  and  guuil  poetry  in  gcrkcral,  indeed,  dcniauds  this. 
But  wtnecetaonj  iutellcctual  strain  the  reader  usually  loves  to  he 
spnrctl  in  po<;try  by  a  careful  and  captivating  manner  on  the  part  of 
the  poet — ill  the  best  poetry  the  very  images  and  irords  lead  him 
captire  as  with  a  chain  of  llowcrs,  with  "  strains  of  linki^  sweetness 
long  drawn  uiit,"  by  the  mem  instinctive  selection  of  harmonious 
ideas,  images,  and  wordi^,  whose  very  sound,  and  subtle  associations 
prolong-  and  rivet  the  charm.  AVhile  in  Hrowniug,  not  only  is  tho 
gramuiiitical  conslructiou  diQicult — from  long  parentheses,  and  side 
eddies  of  comment  on  subjects  not  in  close  relationship  n-ith  the 
main  theme,  inversions  of  tlie  parts  of  speech,  and  strange  elisions — 
but  the  metre  appears  seldom  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  ideas,  rather 
OS  BO  extraneous  pieoe  of  adopted  ingenuity,  the  grotesque  cleverness 
of  which,  indeed,  is  rather  diverting  and  confusing  than  helpful — the 
words  themselves  seem  chosen  for  their  direct  meaning  only,  irrespec- 
livc  of  beautiful  appropriateness ;  their  intrinsic  ugliness,  harshness, 
and  di«agrccablcnes8  of  imsgc,  or  suggestion,  being  altogether  disre- 
garded. 

Browning,  moreover — who  often  reminds  me,  both  in  his  admirable 
qualities  and  in  his  defects,  of  Hen  Jon&on — is  an  exceedingly  learned 
man,  familiar  with  all  manner  of  technical  terms  belonging  to  the 
^■a.riou»  .irts,  sciences,  and  even  the  trades  and  profe»sion»  of  daily 
life, — a  most  remarkable  combination  of  speculative  poet,  and  shrewd 
experienced  man  of  the  world,  familiar  with  it  in  all  its  aspects,  whether 
elevated  or  vulgar.  Now  these  learned  details  he  is  apt  somewhat  mer- 
cilessly to  obtrude  on  the  reader,  taking  for  granted  a  familiarity  with 
them  which  is  uncouimou.  But  i£  in  poetry  we  are  pulled  up  short  by 
many  terms  nnfamiliar,  the  ciTect  is  disturbing  to  that  coutiuuity  of 
mood  or  sentiment  which  the  enjoyment  of  poetry  demands  ;  and  there 
are  to  many  blanks  iiud  barren  spaces  left  iu  our  imagination ;  it 
is  in  that  respect  jubt  like  musical  verse  with  a  miuimuui  of  meanings 
which  me  strive  uncomfortably  and  iu  vain  to  arrive  at.  But  here, 
though  we  have  a  thoughtful  poet,  wo  have  not  one  who  always 
helps  ns  by  sweet  cadences.  In  "  Christmas  Kvc  and  Easter  Ihiy," 
he  gives   us  a  lialf-humorous  account  of  how   some  of  bis  metres 

•  Tl'»='^  '■  little  of  this  in  Browoing,  We  fiud,  iodeoJ,  much  nakedly  arKiuncoUtive, 
Tstiooiiuttive  vcniv.  but  tliat  is  not.  strictly  Bpcskis^;.  ptratry  nt  all.  Parts  of  Tonnvsna's 
"Ed  Momoriatn,"  of  Mr.  ItuchauAiL's  *' BaJHer,"  oi  Mr.  Swinburne's  "Sons:*  lWor« 
Kuiiruc,"  ifp  iMjtttT  cx*ui]^<3m  of  a  type  very  rare  in  EukI'"''  jKHitry.  There  b  little  of  ith 
in  CoUriiIgs,  utA  Wordsworth,  but  soniewhst  onore  in  SbeUey. 
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occur  to  biin,  ftod  ibis  pusagc  furaialiea  a  fair  8]>ccinieD  of  sacb 

metres  :— 

' '  A  tuDD  wu  bom  in  my  IicaiI  Lut  u'«ek 
Out  of  tho  tlmtnp-thtiinp  Mil  ehriGk-ahriek 
Of  the  train,  m  I  cxma  by  it  tip  frnm  Manchester, 
Anil  \r\xva  iioil  week  1  Lnkn  it  li.ick  osnin, 
My  lit4(I  will  Hiu^  U>  Uie  t!U>:iHi''8  eitKiL  of^wt, 
While  it  only  miikea  my  noi;;libour'B  banticbes  stir, 
Fin'ltti;;  no  (loruimiit  niti»ionl  iprunt 
Id  Mtu.  o*  iu  mc,  tv  bu  joltrd  gut." 

Great  dramatic  poets  hare  alvraya  mucit  liumourj  and  tins  i 
marked  feature  in  Brovrniug.  I  caunot  but  tbiiik  that  tbc  bizarre 
surprises  of  but  rliytbui  arc  ofteu  couErivcd  out  of  sbccr  fuu,  witb  a 
sort  of  Kabulaisian  or  Arlatopbauic  cbueklc  over  the  discomfiture 
tbcy  roust  cause  to  delicately  constituted  ears.  For  assuredly,  tbe 
itigcQutty  of  tbc  rbymuit  is  iufiuitc.  Not  in  Hudibras,  Beppo,  or 
Dou  Juaa  is  it  more  fertile.  Aud  this  is  often  perfectly  appropriate 
to  tbe  subject -raatteri  and  so  agreeable — as  in  "fra  Lippo  Lip  pi,"  ■ 
for  instance,  tbat  utterly  dramatic,  moat  breathing  portrait.  Hven 
in  "  Christmas  Eve"  tbe  humour  of  some  of  tbe  pictures  is  equal  to 
JJickeus.  Aud  -what  can  exceed  the  tragi-comcdy  humour  of  the 
"  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb/'  the  "  Spanish  Cloister,"  and  "  Holy  Cross  ■ 
Day  -1"  1 

These  pieces  are  as  sharply  outlined  and  veracious  as  possible.  In 
*'  The  Mouk's  Solilof|uy  in  the  Spanish  Cloister,*'  you  have  a 
malicious,  bad,  but  grossly  superstitious  and  Bclf-rigbteous  monk, 
apparently  lookiug  out  from  bis  cell  Trinilon'  at  another,  viixa  ts 
ntr^ndiug  to  bis  favourite  flowers  in  tbc  monastery  garden,  a  placid, 
innocent  sort  of  person,  but  not  so  scrupulous  in  bis  religious 
observances.  The  Tricked  old  bigot  detests  the  blameless  insipidity 
of  his  neighbour.  Though  full  of  grim  fun,  tbe  picture  i«  terrible^ 
too.      Tbi»  is  what  a  bigot  can  be.  1 

But  there  is  no  such  extravagant,  aud  out  of  the  way  word  iu  tbe 
language  that  Browning  will  not  find  you  a  rhyme  for,  if  not  with 
one  word,  then  with  two,  three,  or  even  four,  and  if  not  in  one 
language,  tbcu  in  another.  Of  these  treble  and  quadruple  rhyoics  he 
is  fond.  One  or  two  strange  freaks  in  this  direction  I  will  quote 
from  "  Old  Pictures  iu  Florence  :" 

'*  I  that  have  hnutiicil  tb©  Jim  Sau  Sptribi — 

(If  VTiM  it  rntLicr  tW  Ot,'niuaj)ti  ! 

Fulicni  i)»  iklbkT  Htciwi  [ilaiitinj^  n  wvar^  toe ; 

Nat,  I  ahftU  hATi.-  it  yet.  ili-tiir  amaiiti  1 

My  Ki'li-i-noor,  or  tf  tiirit'o  a  nlutituiti.', 

.levtel  of  (Jinmsclii-i),  tin?  I'orsmu  Soli's  «yo  ! 

So  iu  tviiticitintiru  itratitudo, 

Wbiit  if  I  tuku  uji  tny  lioiw  iimi  jirniihiisy  T " 

Then  in  the  nanie  page  ve  have  bag'vm  hot  rhyming  to  ff'itanagemot, 
tbc  Latin  word  Ante  to   DanU,  perorate  to   sero^  rate,  cub  iick$  tnM 
repuhtics.     And  "  Master  Hughes  of  Saxc  Gotba"  is  a  atill  more 
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citraorclinary  inatonce  of  wanton  barbarisms  iu  rhyming.  Here  we 
have  vociferance  and  alifftr  hence,  and  eorroBWe  and  o  *iet«; .'  But 
CTcn  in  his  trcatincut  of  a  grave  tragic  subject  it  is  charactcriatic  of 
our  author  to  show  a  certain  quaint  humoor,  and  the  phrases  usaL 
are  frequently  rude  and  colloquial.  This,  indeed,  gives  a  cachet  of 
individuality.  And  tliongh  not  infrequently  such  a  method  gives  ii 
somewhat  grotesque  and  iti harmonious  effect  to  Browning's  serious 
poi*tr}',  yet  how  far  better  is  it  than  the  finical  lackadaisical  unreality, 
as  of  Osric,  or  Picrcic  Shafton,  so  in  vogue  now,  that  fcnra  to  call  a 
apado  a  spade,  and  faints  and  screams  with  the  delicate  titillating 
delight  of  calling  it  an  cffodiator,  or  something  equally  silly ! 

The  obscurity  complained  of  comes  sometimes  from  the  monologue 
method,  for  the  one  person  who  is  alone  before  the  reader  is  talking 
at,  questioning,  aiul  replying  to  other  interlocutors,  whom  the  author 
has  in  his  mind,  but  tlie  reader  only  {»uessea  at;  and  what  tlicy  are 
snppawd  to  say  the  reader  must  diviuc  from  the  only  words  he  has 
tieforc  him. 
H  Knongh  of  nil  this,  however.  'It  ticeds  pointing  out,  if  you  wish  to 
^do  as  Matthew  Arnold  bids  you,  estimate  your  classic  fairly,  and  re- 
cognize where  he  comes  short,  only  iu  order  that  you  may  the  more 
fully  and  iutelligcutly  appreciate  what  is  truly  admirable  iu  liim  and 
others.  For,  let  mc  say  distinctly,  with  whatever  abatements. 
Browning  is  a  great  English  writer,  to  whom  we  are  very  deeply 
indebted.  Ali&surcd  volcano  rolls  you  out  ashes,  stones,  aud  smoke, 
along  with  its  tiamc  and  burning  lava.  And  he  who  ucrer  descends 
into  the  deeps  shall  never  oscend  upon  tfao  heights.  A  dapper  dandy> 
with  little  niiinl  and  little  heart,  but  perfect  self-posBe«!iion — there  is 
not  very  much  uf  him  to  ]K)sscss— hands  you  his  neat  little  gift  well 
]H)tislied,  Gay,  a  new  silk  bat  nicely  brushed.  An  uncouth  great  man, 
with  big  mind  and  big  heart,  possesses  himself  not  so  thoroughly — 
there  is  more  of  him  to  possess — and  he  presents  you  with  his  gift ; 
say,  a  huge  rose  of  gems;  but  the  vase  may  have  a  flaw  in  it,  and 
what  theu  ?  One  can  only  pity  the  fastidious  ])ersou  with  the  veak 
digestion,  wliosc  gorge  so  rtNCs  at  isomc  trivial  Cault,  as  he  deems  it, 
H^in  the  cookery  that  he  cannot  enjoy,  aud  be  nourished  by  good  whole- 
some food,  when  it  is  ofl'ered.  Perhaps  because  it  lacks  olives  or 
truffles,  he   is  for   throwing  it  all  away.     And   as  Mr.  Browning's 

rnjle  is  sometimes  perfectly  clear,  Full  of  Saxon  force  aud  dignity, 
lits  lines  and  phra»cs  here  and  there  memorable  for  their  strong  in- 
cisive felicity,  scldonicr.thongb  now  and  then,  even  for  liidicate  gracCj  »o 
his  metres  are  frequently  original,  appropriate,  vigorous,  and  perfectly 
germane  to  the  sense.  That  is  so  in  the  fine  stirring  bulladH  of 
"  Hervc  Kiel,"  " Gismond,"  the  "Hide  from  Ghent  to  AiV  and, 
in  the  whole  of  that  spirited  talc,  the  "  Flight  of  the  Duchess." 
This    is    told    by   an    old    huntsman    retainer   who   had   assisted 
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the  Docbess  in  lier  fligltt;  ant!  the  easy  jo%-ial  ramillar  ranter 
of  it  is  iiiimitaWy  adapted  to  tlic  »|>cnkcr  and  to  las  charmiii;^ 
story.  The  "  I'icd  Piper  of  Ilamcllu,"  again,  the  child's  story,  for 
its  light  humour,  and  tlcxiblo  dancing  niL-avure  corresponding,  couhl 
not  he  surpassed.  In  *'  Cavalier  Tunes''  yon  hear  the  gallop  of 
cavalry,  and  the  clank  of  the  sabre.  What  can  he  finer  in  sound 
than  the  "Lost  licader,"  so  elevated  and  Lutnan  in  aenlimcnt  also? 
■What  more  exhilarating  and  interpretative  of  the  sense  than  tJic  nyrn\ 
rush  of  the  T:»ell- known  "  How  they  brought  the  Uood  News  froia 
Ghent  to  \ix  ?" 

But  "  Sanl"  is  probably  the  finest  poem  Browning  ever  wrote,  and 
it  has  the  note  uf  immoituiity.  I  know  not  any  modem  poem  more 
glorious  for  substance  and  form  both ;  here  they  interpenetrate  ; 
they  arc  one  as  soul  and  body,  character  a>ul  deed,  lofty  aim  and 
heroic  countenance.  The  glor^'  of  the  lilt  of  it,  the  long  billowy  roll 
of  the  sound,  entirely  corrcfiioncU  to  the  splendour  of  clear  imagination 
that  horns  in  upon  the  soul,  as  with  sunlight  the  whole  beautiful 
succession  of  scenes,  all  hoi'mouions  with  unity  of  purpose  and  highly 
human  aim,  ri»iing  Inmiuoua  bcftirc  us  to  the  Kwcct  song  of  DaTid 
(he  Shepherd  Buy^  while  he  sings,  and  singing  wrestles  with  the 
Kingdnni  of  Darkness,  that  holds  captive  Saul's  kingly  spirit,  be* 
loved  by  him,  until  his  dcc|>-Ioviiig  insight  culminates  in  one  sublime 
vision  of  Divine  Love,  whence  his  own,  and  all  the  nnivcrso  have 
prorecdr<l ;  Divint:  Love  eondc<tcendin{^  to  human  wcaknosa  and  death 
for  onr  deliverance,  ever  giving  itself,  indeed,  but  roost  fully  iu 
young  David's  dcsccndnnt,  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Itedeemcr,  the  elder 
brother  of  mankind. 

I  hare  said  that  we  must  certainly  regard  Browning  as  teacher; 
and  so  let  us  briefly  note,  in  conclusion,  a  few  of  the  salient  impres- 
aions  as  to  his  message,  conveyed  by  a  general  study  of  his  works. 
And  yet  he  is  hardly  o  prophet— because  he  throws  himself  with  so 
ranch  appreciative  sympathy  into  all  the  jiossihlc  opp€>&ecl  aspects  of 
life,  and  attitudes  of  the  human  actors.  I  think  it  is  Sir.  Hutton 
who  has  well  railed  him  a  great  imnginalivc  tnftrprvfer  of  the  np- 
prnnrhrs  to  action.  Moreover,  he  ia  rather  an  acute  ['Sychologist 
than  a  profound  metaphysician.  His  own  convinced  coniributiou  to- 
the  solution  of  tlio  world-problem  i-s  leas  remarkable  than  his  keen 
intelligent  appreciation  of  what  othcra,  often  mutually  antagoDtatic, 
have  contributed.  Wc  have  inevitably  tonchcd  on  one  at  least  of 
the  IPMons  to  be  learned  from  him  in  describing  "  Saul."  He  seem* 
to  believe  in  Diviue  Love,  and  human  Love,  n»  the  beat  and  moat 
Kubatantial  rcaliticc      lie  sings  :— 

"  U  wiy  twn  cwatiiru*  grew  loto  one, 
Tbey  wciild  tip  moiv  tkau  llje  world  lias  doji«  ; 
Tbi'iigli  rnch  .'ipsrt  wctc  nrver  to  weak. 
Y«l  vcitily  lluoiigh  Dig  hoiI<I  Klumlit  yc  kc«k 
Fnr  llie  kuowlnilge  ainl  Ibe  nii|:bt 
WLicJ)  Ln  tuoh  uniou  grow  tlfair  right." 
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Some  of  his  lines  and  phrases  are  tniracleft  of  condcQsatlon.     Titus 
out  of  the  pos-iionatc  fragment,  "  Id  a  Uatcony,"  i  take — 

"Tjoofc  cm  Ibroux'"  ye^f"!  wec.inuot  kiM  n  aeL-oml  day  like  Ihiii, 
EUo  won  thU  v^rth  no  catth." 

Uaually  he  deals  with   Scenery  as  did  the  elder  poets  and   Scatt ; 

jj  only  a  background  to  him  far  hin  figures.  But  he  oftcu  paints 
Hth  gra]diic  force,  especially  his  favourite  Italian  scenes.  How 
vivid  the  lunar  rainhovv  and  fiery  sky  in  "  Christmas  Eve,"  and  the 
charmiog  Venetian  pneni,  ao  full  of  rich,  ripe  passion  nud  love- 
languor,  *'  In  a  Gondola."  Similarly  hcantiful  is  the  episode  of  Jules 
id  Phcnc ;  and  there  is  quite  a  Kcatsian  luaeiousncss  of  scnsuoas 
Bjoymcnt  in  the  "  Bishop  Orders  his  Tomb." 

Nature,  however,  is  not  to  Browning  a  grand  spintual  symbol, 
moving  to  meditative  rapture,  as  she  moves  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Byron,  Coleridge.  He  never  gives  himself  up  to  her,  hut  asserts  him- 
self against  her  inquisitorial  I  y,  as  it  were.  Yet  the  vital  function 
of  Nature  in  her  secret,  uuconfessed  influence  over  human  emotion, 
evcu  when  ostensibly  coiiceriied  only  with  other  human  beings,  is  dealt 
with  strikingly  here  and  there,  notably  in  these  fme  lines  from  "  By  the 
Fireside,"  where  apparently,  as  in  *'  Ouc  Word  More,"  Mr.  Browning's 
wife,  our  greatest  Kuglish  poetess,  is  referred  to — the  poet  is  speaking 
of  the  sujiremc  moment,  as  ho  always  describes  it,  o£  love  given  and 
returned.     There  caunot  be  lovelier  Hues  : — 

"  Wfl  two  iitonil  tharc  wiih  nmvor  a  third, 
But  etch  by  caab,  u  <wch  know  yvW  ; 
The  .MghU  we  uw,  and  the  rouhiIh  we  liosrd, 
'V\n-  lijfiiU  Mill  the  ahadcB  inailu  up  n  h[il^11. 
Till  tlio  trmiblo  grew  and  HtirTc*). 
Oil  tliv  littlu  mori.',  >ui<l  liovr  mii<:Ii  it  is  1 
And  t)ic  little  lej»,  atiil  wliat  Mi^rlda  awAjr  t 
How  m  aoiiiuL  ahkll  qtiJciLin  unnu-ut  to  bUM, 
Ur  *  brvath  ■n>i|H}iKl  tl)«  bigud's  Ixnt  i>ln)'. 
And  Ufo  be  n  pruof  of  tlii«  ! 
A  muraent  afb-r,  and  bAnda  nnsMn 
Were  b&iii;ia(;  Uie  iiialit  aruiiDil  na  fut, 
But  wo  kiiuw  thnt  a  l>.ir  was  broken  b«twwa 
Life  And  Ittti :  wn  wprc  inixod  st  i»»t. 
In  hjjilu  of  the  inoctul  acn:en. 
Til*  formats  bad  di>ne  it,  tbere  they  ituod  ; 
Wo  mu([lit  fur  n  iwoDd  tlis  poweia  At  play ; 
11»cy  bail  mingled  iw  no  for  once  ivnd  for  good, 
Thftir  work  wu  done,  n-c  mi^hL  g(i  or  »tay ; 
Tliey  reUpaed  to  thoir  Aocieut  nioud.* 

There  is  a  similar  thought  in  "  Le  Byron  de  nos  jour*."  But  God 
the  Creator,  and  the  human  individual  with  his  free  will,  stand  face 
to  face,  if  1  rightly  apprehend  his  teaching  on  this  score ;  aud 
external  Nature  (except  as  educatiug  man)  is  of  comparatively  little 
importance ;  he  is  furious,  indeed,  with  Byrou  (whom  he  detests)  for 
teaching  differently.  Browning  is  no  Pantheist,  and  no  mystic. 
Personally  I  regret  il,  so  far  as  he  ia  to  be  regarded  as  teacher. 

I  note  that  in  the  "  Return  of  the  Druses,"  "  I'aracclsus,"  "  SIndgc," 
"  Blougram/'  he  deals  with  the  same  favourite  topic,  a  maa  prctcndiuj 
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to  suporuatural  power,  partly  ibr  ambitious  ends,  but  partly  also  for 
tlic  sa^e  of  what  he  honestly  believes  to  lie  the  gosKl  of  mankiad, 
to  ciigeiidcr  a  aalutJiry  coiilidence  in  them,  to  give  them  strength 
and  comfort.  But  there  va  alvrays  a  ooufltct  within  the  man  as  to 
nrlicther  ihis  is  really  jiiatiiiahlc  or  not.  Tlie  insincerity  will  not  J 
let  conscience  rest.  This  is  the  |M>int  of  view  oi  pknis  Jraud;  but 
in  neither  case  is  there  more  than  the  merest  passing  shadow  of 
a  oonvirtion  of  the  genuineness  of  the  mirnculous  claim  preferred. 
Now  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  subject  becomes /I'-o  Uvtto  less 
intrin»ica1ly  poetical,  as  well  as  probably  less  true  to  fact.  Most 
likely.  Browning  does  not  conceive  nf  «uch  men  as  bcUering  in  their 
own  abnormal  magical  faculty  (except,  indeed,  aligliily,  by  an  almost 
avowed  proc<»s  of  self-sophistication),  because  he  is  so  far  at  one 
with  the  scieutitic  scepticism  of  Lis  age  a.4  not  himself  to  admit 
the  posjiibility  of  miy  such  pretensions  being  in  any  measure  well 
founded.  But  yet  tlic  mystical,  supernatural  element  docs  colour 
some  of  his  most  notable  poems — namely,  those  which  cleal  with 
Christianity. 

It  is  sufficiently  remarkable  in  this  age  of  scepticism,  that  our 
two  indii^putably  most  eminent  poets,  and  precisely  those  most 
eminent  for  intelleetual  power,  sbouUl  be  on  the  side  oi  failh,  and 
moreover  of  Christian  futth,  though  claiming  liberty  to  interpret 
the  articles  of  that  fuitb  for  themsclTca.  One  of  Browning's  most 
characteriiitic  and  arresting  poems  is  the  "Experience  of  Karahisfa, 
au  Arab  Physician."  He,  visiting  Bethany  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  eiicouutcra  there  Lazarufi,  and  writes  concerning  him  to  a 
friend  and  fellow-physician  fur  away.  In  this  wonderfully  graphic 
letter  he  is  palpably  dominated  by  some  strange  impression  as  of 
a  real  experiencv  in  the  ease,  though  he  is  bound  profession  ally  to 
regard  and  write  of  it  contemptuously  as  one  of  mere  trance  and 
hallucination.  Indeed,  he  is  angry  with  himself  and  surprised 
braatisc  he  cannot  treat  the  matter  as  lightly  as  his  understandiug 
aa.<tnrcs  him  it  ought  to  be  treated.  So  that,  amid  his  description 
of  new  remedies,  gum-tragacanth,  mottled  spiders,  the  Aleppo  sort 
of  blue-flowering  borage,  and  what  not,  he  returns,  though  apolo- 
gctically,  to  this  singular  condition  of  Lazarus,  whom  he  describes 
as  living  in  the  light  of  another  world,  a  stranger  here,  at  croas' 
purposes  with  all  men's  ordinary  views  of  life,  with  firm  adoring 
trust  in  the  benevolent  Nazarene  phyaiciau.  who,  as  he  thiuks,  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  and  ou  whose  claim  to  be  Divine  he  implicitly 
relies.      Karahlsh  writes :- — 

"  1  croaaed  »  riclc"  "^  uliort  ili^rp  lirokeo  Inlh, 
Lilce  an.  oM  Uou'a  clifuk  teeth  :  out  thera  OH 
A  moon  miulo  like  &  face  with  certain  spots 
Mitltifnnn,  monlfoM,  nnil  mimacnrig  ; 
Them  «  wrind  roK  K^liiiid  luv:  vo  wfl  met 
\n  tbU  old  Bleciiy  town  at  imairares, 
The  man  and  L" 
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What  a  picture  !  why  is  it  not  painted  bvn  kindred  genius?     Again  : 

"  He  lioldi  on  firmly  tu  Romt;  tlimwl  of  Itfo 
(It  w  tho  lifo  ti>  Irjul  pcrfuroodly) 
\V|ii<Ji  rum  at--!0»<  niiun:  va»t  iIiMtractlii;;  orb 
Of  gU-ry  oti  oithor  siil*  thaC  fncafrro  thrcjul. 
Wluuli,  couicioua  ot.  be  lAuat  uut  «Dt«r  yet, 
Tho  Kpintunl  lifo  aroutul  tlii»  i-arthlj'  life  ! 
^u  tt(  tlic  ninn  (i«r)<Iext  with  trnptilies, 
Kii<l(len  111  start  off  oroHii-iso,  not  straight  mi, 
rroclaiitiin;;  wliAt  i«  nfjlit  nrnl  wnm;;  acmjw, 
AdiV  not  alot})!  tbis  bln^rk  ttiK-id  ttiro'  Uio  bluv, 
//  tiioii/d  b(  Umlkcd  liy  A^-ix  »/  omaat  be" 

Then  he  npologizcs  for  devoting  so  innrh  vtdnable  apace  to  a  mad> 

man,  and  rcsiinics  professional   talk.     But  in   a  postscript  he  can't 

help  itddin^ : — 

'•Thfiverrnod!  think  AUh  !  doet  thoa  tliinlt  ? 
So  tlio  AJl-grcat  wtre  tbeiili  luving  xoo— 
!Sn  thmiigli  tJio  tlitinili^r  conios  :%  liiitunn  voico^ 
S«ytDt(j  O  licart  I  uunU-.  a  iian  h-Mta  hvre ! 
Poott  my  bimds  fusliioiiuil,  noe  it  in  tii^nrlf  1 
TboM  luat  no  jiuK-rr,  wit  may'nt  ont-fire  uf  niiuc, 
Uitt  love  1  i;avo  thgn,  with  myself  t-*  love  ; 
Anil  thuii  Qiuic  love  mu  who  Ii&vc  ditHl  for  tlicc. 
....  The  madman  aaith  he  said  w> :  it  is  itrango." 

Now,  a  man  could  ncorccly  have  written  this  marvelloiu  poem, 
every  word  of  wLieh  will  ri'pay  suiily,  liad  he  not  himself  believed 
in  the  etory  of  Lazarus,  tintl  in  the  so-ciiiled  supernatural  elements 
which  it  implies:  this  givc-s  tlie  astunisliing  foi'cc  and  reality  to  it; 
else  the  poet  would  hnrdly  rej)rescnt  the  ideas  involved  as  so  domi- 
ntting  the  learned  stranger. 

"Caliban  upon  Sctcbos"  is  also  remarkably  powerful — it  is,  in 
vividly  realized  grotc&que  imaginative  syrahol,  a  terrible  satire  upon 
the  low  autbropomorphic  notions  men  bavc  made  to  theni.Hclve.4  con- 
cerning God,  and  Trbich  have  become  formnUtcd  in  »omc  current 
popular  theologies.  Not  from  the  l>c»t  and  deepest,  but  from  the 
Ukore  degmdcd  and  superficial  character  of  human  nature,  have  our 
religious  ideas  been  too  much  derived.  So  that  Browning,  though  a 
Christian,  might  not  be  cuns-idered  by  all  strictly  onhoitox.  Colibau, 
Sbulapcare's  monster,  kicks  his  feet  in  the  slush  of  the  i»le,  where 
Prospero  and  Miranda  keep  him  fi>r  a  drudge,  and  soliloquizes  about 
his  deity,  Sctcbos,  at  whose  arbitrary  tyrannic  power  he  gibes  and 
jeera — until  a  storm  bursts,  and  tlieiL  he  cowert*,  abjectly  worsliippiug. 
This  is  a  strong,  weird  poem — not  liable  to  the  objection  that  there 
is  too  ranch  naked  argument,  which  i»  true  of  "  Christmas  Eve,"  and 
especially  of  "  St.  John  In  the  Desert." 

"  Chiistraas  K*-o  arid  Enster  Day"  is  an  "elaborate  argument,  set 
in  imaginative  framework,  to  prove  the  fundamental  postulate  of 
Christianity,  and  so  is  "  St.  John  in  the  Desert."  The  argument  of 
"Christmas  Eve"  is  that,  if  man  had  twented  the  idea  of  Ciod  suffer- 
tng  with  U8  and  for  us  to  redeem  us,  /ic  would  be  more  loving,  and 
therefore  really  higher  than  God.     And  iu  "  iCaater  Day"  the  vote 
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pTinislimeDt  of  the  lost  soul  allotted  bv  the  Judge  w,  that,  since  b; 
has  choseti  for  his  portion,  and  has  beeu  full}'  satisfied  with  the  fkt 
prizes  this  world  caw  oB'er  to  his  seuses  and  his  ambition,  he  shai_j\ 
keep  them  for  ever,  and  atlaia  to  no  more,  excluded  hy  the  Ter        ^ 
nature  of  the  case   from   tho^o    yet   diviuer  possibUities,    the    *nnr — ^|^ 
spiritual  and  less  earthbound  aspired  to  reach.     Aud  here  we  toac^-^^u 
upon  the  idea  which  recurs  with  reiterated  emphasis  in  Browning — -^^ 
that  eartli's  perfect  is  not  the  absolute  jterfect — ^that  what  we  cou>-    —  . 
full-orbed  and  consummate  success  is  not  so  from  a  higher  point  ^e 

view,  hut  tliut  ralher  the  apparent    failures    are  the  more  full  .r 

promise  and  potnuey  ;   they  jioiut  to  a  yet  richer  completeness  to  ^ 

attained  hereafter  ;  they  arc  germs  still   to  l)c  developed ;  the  mc^  ^ore 
slowly  they  ripcfi,  the  mom  sweet  and  cudnring  the  fruit.    Iu"Sai_«-_., 
Mr.  Browning  says  : — 


"Pi*  OAt  what  ma.n  doM  tbftt  oxalts  Urn, 
But  wliaC  man  wuuld  ilo." 


■-■-•jy 


This  doctrine  ia  proclaimed  nnceasingly,  aud  of  course  i<Dp^^n)Iiei 
stroug  faith  on  the  procInimcr'!i  part  that  the  Vuirersc  is  sotv  ^und 
at  heart,  not  "a,  suck  and  a  sell,"  which,  alas!  is  so  dolcfi^~~3^g^y 
and  wail  fully,  and  with  more  or  less  tunefully  sensual  caterw^  ^-»ul'. 
inf!9,  the  encouraging  strain  of  our  latest  bardlets :  but  in  «  ^\\ 
sober  seriou."ness  there  is  abroad  now  some  dread  paralyzing 
that  lays  a  cold  dead  hand  upon  the  pnre&t  and  most  generous  be&  ■^, 
omong  us.  And  God  knows— who  permits  Nature,  Satan,  and  ^^t-Ja" 
his  niimic^  to  commit  anch  horrible  atrocities  as  arc  rommiilcde 
day  and  i\\%\\l  upon  this  earth — there  is  cxcusi;  enough  for  agony 
dnuht!  Rutin  Browninjjwc  find  nn  despair  ;  he  nntachea  cncrg— ^ y 
our  life-task,  doing  our  chosen  work  with  all  our  might ;  he  tell 
to  pierce  below  custom  and  convention,  and  lay  liold  of  what  is  t 
witisfyitip^,  and  abiding  in  onr  spirits;  ye»,  even  when  we  fail  iiia^tlif 
eyes  of  the  worhi.  he  assures  iis  that  we  may  trust  God,  the  Fa  ther 
of  our  spirits,  to  perfect  the  good  honest  work  we  have  l)e«;nn,  in  Hi* 
own  best  manner,  and  to  renew  onr  youth  like  tlic  eagle's,  if  not 
here,  then  hereafter.  Shockingly  unscientific  !  Still,  unless  I  *■  ftm. 
pletely  misunderstand  him,  so  Browning  belicTcs.  "  Andrea 
Sarto,"  a  very  benntiful  sketch,  proclaims  the  imperfection  of  a  ;^er~ 
fection,  that  has  no  trace  of  inability  to  graip,  hold,  and  ex\  ^iiii 
some  infinitude  of  aspiration  beyond  the  work  actually  accomplis-^ett 

'*  Alt :  liDt  a  Ttmn'i  rucli  ilioitld  exceed  lib  grasp. 
Or  what '«  a  licavAn  fiu-T    All  is  silTvrgre;, 
PUuititinil  (wrfcct  vrilb  my  &xt — tbe  tror**." 

lie  notes  how  he  could  correct  some  wrong  drawing  of  an  arxjQ  m 
a  painting  by  liafTaclIc  ;  but  feels  how  far  the  young  painter  son 
above   him   notwithstanding — (this  may   throw  a  side-light'  on    oar 
paet'.s  own  defective  form).      It  is  better  to  fail  iu  technique  tliao  ta 
more  essential  things,  though  good  workmanship  of  course  is  inSDilci/r 
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to  be  dcsirc<1.  The  great  painter- poet,  BUke,  will  occur  to  us,  whose 
technique  in  paiiitiug,  and  rhythm  la  poetry  were  ofteu  defective. 
And  so  also  with  Byroa,  and  Wordsworth. 

The  *'  Grammarian's  Funeral,"  again,  vindicates  the  narrow  limited 
life-work  of  a  special  student  by  the  conception  tbat  lie  is  justified  in 
Cod'*  light,  because  he  has  eternity  wherein  to  grow  complete,  and 
learn  all  other  things.  The  full-orbed  Divine  idea  is,  indeed,  %  the 
imperfections  of  the  isolated  D'agments  of  the  curving  line — by  the 
letting  go  the  straight  line;  so  by  the  restraint  of  chemical  afHuitiea 
is  the  nutrition  for  organization,  and  the  performance  of  living 
fmictiouB  possible.  Things  are  not  in  their  monietitary  appearances, 
however  fair  and  complete  these  may  seem;  they  arc  fulfilled  in  their 
difappoarance  even,  and  their  living  a^ain  in  richer  form,  wherein  their 
old  state  is  verily  more  its  own  true  self  than  before ;  fur  each  is  in  and 
by  others — must  pass  away  to  live;  "That  whicli  thou  sowcsi  is  not 
quickened  except  it  die :  and  God  givcth  it  a  body  as  it  haLb  pleased 
Him."  So  a  rather  discredited  old  book  says.  Three  great  writers 
ace  and  teach  this  very  distinctly — Hegel,  Ilinton,  and  Browning. 
Browning  again  and  again  oxpressas  his  strong  belief  in  our  jicrsonal 
immortality.  You  find  that  in  "  Evelyn  Hojic,"  "  La  Saisiax,"  and 
elsewhere.  Ue  believes  in  compensation,  the  righting  of  all  wrong, 
the  satisfaction  of  our  highest  and  holiest  aspirations,  the  eternal 
permanence  of  righteousness  and  love,  the  supplementing  of  utmost 
human  weakness  by  that  Divine  Power,  which  is  the  very  basis  and 
evsencc  of  all  endcaronr,  yea,  of  all  life,  however  feeble,  though  to 
the  confused  judgment  of  sense  it  apjKsar  for  ever  lost  and  annihilated. 
Xotc  the  fiue  ixjem  "  Instans  Tyranuus,"  where  the  poor  mean 
victim  of  persecutiou  becomes  terrible  to  the  tyrant  when  he  pray$t 
and  God  is  seen  standing  by  his  side. 

"  Eitrtb  boiof;  bo  koikI,  wquld  Hesveo  setm  best! 
Now  HcftTca  niul  eIiv  aro  beyond  this  rido," 

the  baflted,  but  still  loyal  lover  sings  of  tho  "  Last  Ride"  his  lady  and  he 
enjoyed  together.  This  doctrine  is  best  illustrated  in  the  two  noble 
philosophjcal  poems,  "  Aht  Vogler,"  and  "  Rabbi  Ben  £zra,^'  the 
former  unique  as  a  chant  in  praise  of  music,  that  younge^i  and  most 
spiritual  of  arts. 

Notice  next  hovr  strenuously  Browning  urges  upon  us  determination, 
ttfOiffth  of  wiil.  Strong  character  may  be  warped,  but  ttristed  back 
again  to  good  pur^iose,  and  even  the  warping,  he  holds,  has  a  use. 
But  namby-pamby  negation  of  all  character,  what  force  and  help  is 
there  in  that?  In  this  light  we  arc  to  regard  tho  "  Statue  and  the 
Bnst."  Again,  he  will  have  no  leaving  of  ill-savoured,  inextricable 
entanglements  of  conduct  to  take  care  of  thcmsclros,  and  go  on  breed- 
ing low,  deteriorated,  corrnpling  growths.  This  is  the  idea  in  that 
terrible  and  most  graphic  narrative  in  his  latest  volume,  "  Ivan  Tvano- 
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vitchj"  abnut  the  woman  wlio,  under  whatever  temptations,   sai 

lici'  oirn  life  at  the  expense  of  that  of  her  children  when  pursued 

volves,  and  whom,  after  he   has  heard  her  apology,  a  strong  man 

ulavit  with  hifi  own  private  hand,  the  iian-ator  appronng.     While  lu 

the  "  lim  Album,"  again,  the  young  man  does  Heaven's  justice,  aa  if 

inevitably,  witlt  his  own  hands,  on  the  old   villain.      In   the  grand 

ballud  "Gismoiid"  tlie  traitor's  lie  can  only  he  adequately  refuted  by 

the  death  of  the   traitor  at  the  Itands  uf  the  liuly's  aveuger.      And 

"  Forgiveness''  in  '*  Paccbiarotto"   has   a  similar   issue.     It    is    the 

teaching  alao  of  "  Before,"  where  the  speaker  advises  the  two  men  to 

tight  it  out,  if  the  wrong-doer  will  not  coufess  and  ask  pardon.      Uut 

in  "  After,"  the  view  widens — 

"  Take  tlio  cloak  from  liii  face;  aail  at  linii 
ijOt  the  coqwc  do  its  worst. 
....  Itdw-  lin  liAi  iri  h'ti  ri^^hU  of  a  man  ! 
Dcwtli  hiu  doiiu  uU  iti-ntli  uuii. 
Anrl  aliBorlicil  in  the  new  life  ho  IuuIb, 
He  n^cUn  iifit.  ho  hccils 

Nur  liis  wrong,  nor  my  vengcanou  ;  both  itrike 
On  bis  wnn*  nlike. 
And  aro  lost  in  the  Bolemu  mil  stnogc 
Siir|>i-ii«i  (i(  tlif  ol)!ii)£r. 
Hn  !  wliAt  arajh  dtatk  to  onuMi 
Hi«  ofTcnce,  id,v  dia^M ! 
I  woiiiil  wo  wort  tdiyn  ns  of  cilti. 
In  tho  Bc^Iil,  bv  tliR  foM  ! 
HU  ouln)(«,  (Jod'>  [mtMUme,  man's  •«om 
Wvre  to  ^nly  borne  ! 
I  Ktand  h«r«  now ;  be  lies  in  bis  place— 
Cover  '.lie  facts.'' 

Next,  we  bnvc  many  poems  whose  practical  message  is — brvak 
throngit  customs  and  conventions,  away  from  earthly  greeds  and 
mundaae  vanities,  to  learn  that  Icive  is  best,  and  free  development  of 
your  own  capacities,  so  far  as  that  may  he  in  this  life  I  I  read  this 
IcMou  in  "  Respectability,"  ami  notably  in  the  "  Flight  of  the 
Duchess,"  who,  finding  a  true  huuiuu  ht-art  beat  uudor  an  old  gipsy 
womsu's  forbidding  garb  aud  aspect,  and  initialed  by  her  into  a  fair, 
liberal  lifH,  adapted  to  draw  forth  and  Katixfy  the  human  cravings 
in  her  soul,  stunted  audwithert:d  amon^  the  heartless,  starched  Court 
puppets  with  whom  her  lot  is  cast,  breaks  away  from  the  world  of 
pageant  to  find  a  real  one  elscwlierc. 

Least  notable  of  all  perhaps  arc  the  poet's  pure  lyrics.  For  these 
arc  seldom  an  expression  of  personal  feeling,  su  embodied  as  to  be 
rcprcsentatiTCj  us  in  8uj)renio  dingers  like  Hums,  Heine,  Leopardi, 
Shelley ;  they  arc  the  result  of  a  merely  conceived  alien  mood,  being 
often  hard  aud  liarsfi  iu  sound.  Yet  one  would  not  willingly  hare 
missed  three  or  fonr  beautiful  ones,  foremost  among  them  being 
"Prospice,"  "May  and  Death,"  aud  "April  in  Kngland."  They 
have  sincerity,  pathos,  deep  human  feeling,  and  music,  while  the 
tirat-uamed  w  also  remarkable  for  the  writer's  chftracteristic  virile 
fortitude,  aud  daring  courage.  Roden  ^'oel. 
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THE  following  remarks  were  suggested  by  Miss  Cobbe's  response, 
in  the  June  number  of  tliis  Rkvieiv,  to  an  article  of  tlie 
previout  month,  by  ^'e^non  Lee,  ou  "  The  Respousibililies  of  Unhe- 
\ief.''  Both  pajjcni  were  loo  remarkable  to  be  soon  forgotten ;  and  in 
recalling  the  aubject  after  an  interval  of  four  monthn,  I  do  not  tbiuk  I 
tliall  be  liable  to  the  charge  of  re-opeuiug  an  eihausted  question,  or 
of  multiplying  words  ou  one  that  ia  impracticahle  and  useless.  The 
significance  of  conscience  undoubtedly  requires  reconsideration  by 
religious  peopic  in  tlic  light  of  certain  principles  of  et'oliition,  which, 
if  not  established,  ore  at  any  rate  increasingly  accepted.  I  doubt 
whether  the  position  asaumed  by  Miss  Cobbe  is  the  true  one.  My 
eympathies  are  entirely  with  her  in  her  strcnnoua  contention  for  the 
dignity  of  conscience,  and  for  the  superiority  of  duty  to  esucdiency 
wherever  the  two  arc  supposed  to  clash.  But  I  think  some  of  her 
Buljordinatc  and  eipnsitory  atatemcnta  needlessly  force  the  rlatma  of 
conscience  into  antagonism  with  fact.     Hence  these  remnrkt). 

Amongst  many  suggestive  and  not  a  few  noble  uttcmnees  in  Mi.ss 
Cobbe's  paper,  the  following  sentence  is  prominent  (the  iLalica  arc 
her  own): — "Even  for  our  neighbour's  sake  there  is  nothiuf;  we  can 
ever  do  for  him  half  so  useful  a>i  to  be  ourselves  the  vcrv  noblest, 
purest,  holiest  men  and  women  we  know  how."  Most  trnc,  and 
very  needful  to  be  reiterated.  But  how  do  wc  "  know  how  ?"  Miss 
Cobbe  says  conscience  tells  us,  and  Vernon  Lee,  whom  she  asaaUs, 
says  precisely  the  stinie  thing — at  least  if  she  is  right  in  identifying 
the  sentiments  of  Baldwin  as  those  of  the  writer  of  the  Dialogue  on 
"Tlie  Responsibilities  of  Unbelief."*  For  Baldwin  is  made  to  say; 
"  llicre  is  a  bell  in  the  moral  world,  and  there  is  heaTCU,  and  there 

*  B*c  CosTKMPOBAnv  Rkvikw  foe  May. 
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is  God ;  the  heaven  of  satisfied  conscience,  the  God  of  onr  own 
aspiratiocB."  Not  only  this  phrase  "  the  hcareu  of  satisfied  con- 
science," Ijut  the  wlmle  scope  of  tlic  fervent  exhortation  coutaiuiug 
these  words  implies  that  the  exhorted  friend  is  besought  to  listen  to 
his  conscience.  Baldwin  is  profoundly  convinced  that  if  the  hesi- 
tating Vere  would  only  obey  that  inward  monitor,  he  would  bring 
up  his  ehildren  as  little  infidelfl.  "  Yon  tihirk  your  responsibilities," 
conchidcs  this  fervid  preacher,  "and  in  doing  soj  you  take  upon 
yonrsclfihe  heaviest  responsibilities  of  any."  Clearly  Vere  is  not  in 
a  fair  way  for  "  the  heaven  of  satisfied  conscience."  No  less  clearly 
the  difference  between  jMiss  Cobbe  and  Vernon  Lee  docs  not  concern 
the  regulative  function  of  conscience.  Vere  is  urged  to  be  a  better 
father,  to  tell  his  children  frankly  that  all  the  heaven  they  are  ever 
liltcly  to  get  is  this  of  a  "  satisfied  conscience,"  to  explain  to  them  that 
Christianity  is  played  ont — in  fact,  to  be  as  good  a  father  as  he  knows 
how.  And  if  we  ask  how  he  is  to  know  how,  Baldwin  anticipates  the 
inquiry  by  nppealing,  just  as  Miss  Cobbc  with  very  different  aims 
would  do,  to  his  conscience.  'Whntevcr,  then,  may  he  the  nltimate 
issae  of  discussions  such  as  that  between  Baldwin,  Vere,  and  Rcin- 
hardt,  with  Miss  Cobbe  intervening,  we  have  this  comfort  at  leant,  that 
all  parties  alike  will  continue  to  ndtlress  thcraaelves  to  conscience. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  merely  a  verbal  agreement,  and  not  of 
the  slightest  consequence,  because  the  four  disputants  would  probably 
give  four  different  accounts  of  tlie  origin  and  authority  of  conscience. 
That  is  precisely  the  point  to  which  1  desire  to  address  myself.  I 
entirely  deny  that  any  rational  theory  of  conscience — snch,  for 
instance  as  Darwin's — eau  in  the  least  degree  invalidate  the  fact  that 
the  tiling  is  there  and  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  I  do  not  share 
Jliss  Cobbc 's  fears  of  "the  doctrine  of  hereiiitary  conscience."  '^'^H 
say  that  if  the  moral  instinct,  as  at  present  ei^isting  in  humanity,  caM^ 
be  traced  back  to  lower  forms,  it  ia  a  "  crowned  and  sceptred  iro- 
pcntor/'  seems  to  me  so  perilous  an  assertion,  that  the  more  I 
sympathize  with  Miss  Cobbc's  aspirations,  the  more  am  I  bound  to 
protest  against  it.  The  faith  she  desires  to  preserve  for  mankind  is, 
in  its  essence,  immortal  ;  but  it  will  triumph  by  rcconeiliation  wit 
material  facta — not  by  flying  in  their  face. 

The  immediate  issue  is  this  :  both  Miss  Cobbe  and  Vcmou 
show  practical  agreement  in  enthroning  conscience  as  the  director  of" 
life.  Bat  the  former  says  that  if  the  theory  apparently  acceptetl  by 
the  latter  as  to  the  nature  of  conscience  be  true,  then  they  have  both  I 
enthroned  a  "  crowned  and  sceptred  impostor/'  and  that  in  fact  the 
moral  instincts  become  nothinj{  more  than  the  "mental  kiichea-^^ 
middens  of  generations  of  savages."  Now,  Miss  Cobbc's  view  of  th^H 
origin  and  nature  of  conscience  is  best  expreased  in  that  part  of  her^^ 
argument  where  she  insists  on  the  moral  nature  as  the  witness 
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religion.*  "'God  is  with  mortals  by  conscience/  bas  been  genrrally 
assumed  aa  an  axiom  in  theological  argument ;  and  CbristianiCy  itself^ 
by  its  dogma  of  tbe  Third  Person  iu  the  Trinity,  only  conswirates 
tho  conrictioD  of  the  wisest  pagans,  that  there  is  *  a  Holy  Spirit 
throned  within  va,  of  our  good  and  evil  deeds  the  guardiitn  and 
observer,  who  draws  toward  us  as  wc  draw  toward  Hiin.'  On 
tbe  side  of  philosophy  this  same  moral  faculty  was,  by  the  long 
line  of  noblest  teachers,  beginaing  in  Plato  and  culminating  in 
Kant,  allotted  a  place  of  exceptional  honour  and  security.  Moral 
truths  they  held  to  be  *  necessary  truths,  and  our  knowledge 
pf  them  intuitive  and  transcendental.'  "  On  the  other  baud,  Vernon 
licc'a  view,  as  cxprcascil  by  Baldwin  in  the  Dialogue,  is  a«  fcdlows : — 
''  Morality,  I  now  feci  pcrsuadcil,  \^  tlie  exclusive  and  ejjential  qualt* 
ficntion  of  tlio  movements  of  an  asscmltlagc  of  men,  as  discinguUhcd 
ifrom  an  assemblage  of  stones,  or  plants,  or  beasts,  the  qualification 
iof  man's  relation,  not  with  unscntient:  things,  hut  with  sentient 
creatures.  Why  go  into  details?  You  know  that  the  school  of 
[philosophy  to  which  I  adhere  has  traced  all  distinctions  of  right  and 
[wrong  to  the  perceptions,  enforced  upon  man  by  mankind,  and  upon 
imankind  by  man,  of  the  difTcrcncc  between  such  courses  a<i  arc 
iconducive  to  the  higher  development  and  greater  happinciw  of  man, 
And  such  other  courses  as  arc  conducive  only  to  their  dcgradatiou 
iand  extiuetion."  There  are  ambiguities  iu  both  utterances— ~aa, 
indeed,  there  arc  in  all  human  speech,  not  excepting  even  Euclid. 
,1  am  not  sure  that  I  know  exactly  whal  Miss  Cubbu  means  when  she 
[•peaks  of  Qcd,  or  of  knowledge  that  is  "  intuiiiTe  and  trausceu- 
i^eutal."  Iu  the  words  fnim  Vcrnou  Lcc's  Dialogue,  1  am  not  quite 
clear  whether  "sentient  creatures"  wuutd  include  beasts  ou  the  one 
liaud,  or  possible  angels  and  ghosts  on  the  other.  True,  au  "  assem- 
blage of  beaats"  is  distinctly  excluded  from  morality;  but  whether 
Rubiuson  CruBuc,  surrouuiled  only  by  lua  dug,  bis  parrot,  aud  his 
'  goats,  had  scope  for  morality,  does  not  so  plainly  appear.  Again,  the 
words  "  man"  and  *' mankind,"  commonly  used  as  eynouymous,  are 
'  here  coutmsted,  and  I  du  not  quite  know  how  to  interpret  them.  I 
I  mention  these  things  nut  at  all  by  way  of  criticism,  but  only  to  guard 
myself  aguiust  misiutcrpretatiuu.  Saving  any  raisnndurstauding  of 
such  phrases  as  quoted,  1  declare  1  sec  no  dilhculty  whatever  iu 
accepting  with  equally  hearty  assent  the  substantial  atHrmations  oou* 
I  talocd  in  both  utterances. 

I       For  instance,  1  suppusc  that  many  readers  would  find  a  sharp  con- 

I  tradiction  between  the  view  of  moral  perceptions  as  "  intuitive"  on 

the  one  hand,  aud  that  of  their  gradual  evolution  by  experience  on 

the  other.      But  if  1  am  right  in  supposing  the  word   "  iutuitive"  to 

mean  here  "  at  sight,"  1  really  cannot  understand  how  it  is  possible 

•  COKTSMFUR^BY  RBTIKW  fof  J1UI8,  p.  |87. 
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to  e»tablUh  the  conl rail ict ion.  lu  a  niDmeut,  in  the  twiukliD^ 
an  ejp,  we  rccoguisc  some  acliona  as  right  and  others  as  vn>Dg, 
simjjlj'  liy  looking  at  them.  If  that  is  nut  inlnition,  1  do  not  umid. 
stand  what  is.  Our  fathers  did  the  same  thing  heforu  us,  aud  oq 
grandAithcrs  hcfore  them.  They  vrurc  probably  less  girea  to  aet*. 
physics  than  wc  arc,  and,  in&teod  of  arguing  the  question,  would  lurg 
thought  it  an  ini[>crtincnce  to  be  asked  why  they  e(3usidered  steatin* 
or  lying  to  be  wrong.  It  teas  so,  and  that  was  enough.  But  vhtn 
wo  go  back  through  a  sufficient  number  of  generations,  each  intai. 
tively  rceognizing  right  aud  wrong,  wc  Iregin  to  find  tUat  Bamehw 
the  intuitions  of  the  fathers  do  not  altogether  agree  with  ours.  Bt 
CromwcU's  last  Parliament,  James  Nayler,  an  cecentric  Quaker, wlia, 
lis  George  Fox  says,  "  ran  out  into  imuginations,*'  was  condemned  Iq 
hare  his  tongue  bored  through  with  a  hot  iron,  to  hare  B  for 
blasphemer,  burned  into  bis  skin,  and  to  be  vivisected  ou  tiro  septrua 
oecftsioiis  by  the  hangman's  whip.  The  jiutiec  of  tliis  horrible  jcd- 
tencc  was  at  that  time  a  matter  of  intuition.  As  soon  as  CTcr  kit 
crime  wa-t  reported  indignation  awoke,  and  the  only  reasons  for  the 
long  diwrussion  of  his  ease  were,  first,  a  difficulty  as  to  mode  of  pro- 
oedurc,  as  there  was  neither  law  nor  precedent  to  justify  the  Pw- 
liament,  and,  nest,  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  precise  amount 
of  torture  impcratlTciy  required.  But  as  to  the  rightconsDCu  uf 
condign  Tengeancc,  no  argument  was  possible.  It  was  a  matter  of 
intuition.  W'g  see  such  things  in  a  different  light  iu  our  diy. 
In  other  nordx,  experience  has  altered  our  iutuitiont.  We  stdl 
pro«ecu(e  for  blaspiiemy ;  but  ire  do  it  with  an  uneasy  couadcntt, 
and  it  requires  little  prescience  to  foi-esec  the  lime  when  nothing  will 
be  held  ti>  jualiljr'  such  pi-usecutious.  The  public  peace  nill  uf 
course  always  need  protection  against  the  violence  of  vulgar  fanalin. 
But  it  will  nut  be  the  blasphemy,  it  will  be  thu*  provocation  of  di»- 
turhancc,  that  will  be  the  matter  of  legal  eondenmatiou. 

Opponents  uf  the  evulutiou  of  morality  have  a  ready  way  ofileaJ- 
iug  with  such  eases.  "  The  object  of  intuition  here,"  they  would  k>;\ 
"  was  the  wickedness  of  irreveieuce,  aud  the  lighteousucss  of  >  pro- 
test against  it.  But  this  is  au  intuition  common  to  erciy  sge, 
The  difference  between  us  and  our  fathers  is  caused,  not  by  tlw 
erolution  of  morality,  but  by  a  change  iu  uptuious  aud  muuvn." 
Be  it  so.  The  method,  then,  of  dealing  with  such  iudefemiblc  pro- 
ceedings of  uur  foreratbcrs  is  to  generalize  their  purpose  nntil  it 
is  wide  cuuugb  to  contain  a  principle  or  sentiment  wc  approfe. 
They  saw  the  duty  of  revereDce.  So  do  we.  Bat  tlicy  saw  it  in  > 
confused  sort  of  way,  mixing  their  own  responsibility  with  tLat  of 
their  neighbours,  and  confounding  opinion  with  blasphemy.  Our 
leverenec  is  not  lesa  deep,  probably  more  profoand.  But  wcdiiltn- 
guisli  things  that  differ,  as,  for  instanccj  the  ranges  of  pcnoool  luil 
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i  collective  responsibility,  or  thoughts  about  God  and  feelings  towards 
Him.  To  quote  from  a  well-known  formida,  our  forefathers'  iutui- 
tions  on  the  duty  of  reverence  were  characterized  by  "  an  indefimte, 
incoherent  homogeneitr,"  Our*  arc,  at  any  rate,  approximating 
towards  a  "definite  eohereiit  heterogeneity/'  But  if  this  is  not 
cvolutiou,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  mnst  be  a  falser  prophet  than  even 
I  his  opponent?  have  e\-er  proclaimed  him  to  be. 

I        Now,  it  may  be  thought  that,  instead  of  reconciling  two  account* 
f  of  conscience,   as   I  said  I  would,  t  \\avc  entirely  justified  one  and 
[  repudiated  the  other,      Not  quite,  as  will  be  seen,  I  hope,  before  I 
>eud.     Meanwhile,  I  contend  that  the  iutnitional  power  of  eonsciencc 
t  is  important  on  any  theory  of  its  origin.    The  conscience  that  argues 
is  lost.     It  is  precisely  the  swift  imperative  quality  of  this  sacred 
faculty,  that  makes   it  bu   much  better  a  guide  than  the  faltering 
balance  of  even  the  purest  and  noblest  cxpcdicnry.     Tfie  lines    of 
action,   reaction,    and   interaction    in     buiuau   society    are    such    a 
trackless   maze,  that  if  >vc  had  always  had  in  each  case  to  rcasou 
out  what  would  be  best  for  the  world,  we  should  never  move.     "  Do 
right."    says   conscience;    "be  just   and   fear   not."     And   oo   the 
whole    and    in    the    long-run,    it    turns    out    that    conscience    has 
been  more  prescient  than  the  most    cunning  policy.     Miss  Cobbe 
certainly   does    not   contend  for  the   infallibility  of  this   inward 
monitor.      But   she   thinks  that   both   its  truth   and    falselmod  arc 
accounted  fur  by  the  idea  that   it  is  a  holy  light,  refracted  and  con- 
fhsed  sometimes  by  the  medium  of  mortality,  a  divine  voice  veiled 
I-  and  m is n ruler; tood.      Vcrtion  Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  holdti  that  it 
ifl   the  quintessence   of   accumulated    experience   of   the    effects  of 
conduct     I  am  fain  to  agree  with  both,  and  as  at  present  iuKtrnctcd 
I  see  no  difficulty  about  it.     At  any  rate,  in  either  case,  its  percep- 
tions are  intuitional,  aud  this   is  one  main  condition  of  its  value  to 
mankind.     There  h  an  obvious  physical  analogy  iu  the  case  of  tlic 
eye.     It  is  frr>m  the  swift  perceptions  of  the  eye  that  wo   get  the 
word  iutuition.      Yet  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  eye  is,  I  shonid 
t  suppose,  almost  universally  accepted   now.      Dnring  the   course  of 
I  that  evolution,  each  evanescent  generation  of  living  things  received 
t  from  the  eternal  light  sufficient  for  its  needs.     .\s  the  or;;an  grew 
the  light  seemed  tn    abound  more.     But  it  was  not  the   light  that 
i  changed;  it  was  the  org:ini«m.      And  every  hralthy  eye  has  a  swift, 
^  clear,   instantaneous  power  that   seems   to   exclude  the   possibility 
|i  of  slow  growth.      In  its  supnuniiey  among  the  Bcnses,  its  mastery 
k  of  the  world,  and  its  tranpparcnt  unconsciousness  of  any  machinery 
of  action,  it  seems  to  the   possessor  a   jierpctual    miracle,  a  divine 
wonder  "spmng    up   for   ever  at  a  touch,"  stnictureless,   without 
parts,  partaker  both  of  the  immensity  and  the  purity  of  light.     Is 
sight  robbed  of  these  attributes  when  we  find  that  the  eye  is  the 
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crentare  of  evolution  ?     I  thiok  not.     And  conscience  is  equal 
scatheless. 

But  Miss  Cobbe  lia«  other  grouuds  of  protest.  Moral  truths 
holds  to  be  "  ueceseary  tnilhs.'"  By  this  phrase  we  mav  legitimatelj 
uuderetand  propositions  the  opposite  of  which,  or  any  variatiuu  from 
which,  is  uuthinkablc.  Or  wu  may  vkith  equal  propriety  uuderstaud 
truths  fuiidniarutally  iuvulvcd  in  titc  constitution  of  the  uuivf^nc. 
To  OmtiiticicDce,  if  wo  may  venture  to  say  kOj  the  two  clcfinitions 
would  |itrhai)8  ho  eo-cxtcnsiTc.  But,  at  aoy  rate,  to  our  limited 
knowledge  tlicy  arc  not  so.  There  are  only  some  truths,  and  those 
of  the  most  goncKil  character,  of  which  the  contrary  is  obviously 
uiitliinkablc.  And  the  reBson  wliy  the  contniry  is  in  these  cases 
unthinkable  is,  that  a  single  glance,  or  intuition,  puts  us  into 
possession  of  the  whole  situation,  with  all  the  relations  conceivably 
contained  therein.  When  we  arc  told,  for  instance,  that  things  equal 
to  the  innmc  are  eriual  to  one  another — always  supposing  the  mind 
to  have  nrrivotl  at  the  stage  when  equality  has  become  a  clear 
definite  notion — wc  take  in  at  once  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
expressed  relations,  and  even  to  try  to  think  the  contrary  only 
strains  and  mars  the  frame  of  law  within  which  our  minds  arc 
compelled  to  work.  Is  it  in  this  sense  that  wc  are  to  regard  moral 
truths  as  "  necessary  truths  ?"  Possibly  that  might  be  maintained 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  general  moral  principles,  as,  for  instauce, 
that  the  existence  of  society  involves  the  subordination  of  iodividual 
wills  to  custom  or  law.  But  even  this  would  not  cieludc  the  evolu- 
tion of  morality  or  oonscieucc.  For  just  as  light  existed  before  the 
eye,  just  as  the  notion  of  equality  must  grow  clear  and  definite 
before  the  first  axiom  of  Jiudid  can  be  sceu  at  a  glance  as  a  neces- 
sary truth,  BO  human  consciousness  must  have  reached,  by  slow 
experience  of  their  actual  existence,  the  ideas  of  a  community  and  of 
individual  nelf-willj  before  e%'cu  the  first  principle  of  their  necessary 
rclatiouK  could  be  perceived.  But  this  need  not,  and  docs  not,  imply 
that  there  is  anything  contingent  or  uncertain  in  the  principle  itself. 
Given  the  relatiojis^  given  the  consciousness  to  perceive  them,  and 
the  principle  is  recognized  as  obviously  and  in\-ariahly  involved  in 
these  relation?,  that  is,  as  a  **  necessary  truth."  ^H 

But  it  is  only  of  very  few,  and  those  the  most  broadly  gencra!^^ 
moral  principles  that  the  truth  becomes  apparent  as  soon  as  the 
relations  requiring  its  application  arise.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  to 
the  civilized  conscience  than  that  cannibalism  is  an  unspeakable 
crime.  But  that  it  i?  quite  possible  to  think  the  contrary  is  only 
too  certain,  not  merely  from  the  practice  of  barbarous  races,  hot 
from  their  transparent  self-satisfaction  in  pursuing  it,  Mr,  "Wilfred 
Powell,  in  his  ''  Three  Years  amongst  the  Cannibals  of  New  Britain," 
tells  us  that  the  Euro{>eau  custom  of  burying  the  slain  in  battle. 
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appeared  to  a  warrior  of  that  nusopliuticBted  tribe  incredibly  absurd— 
najr,  -nrbeu  couvinced  tbat  his  iuformaat  vas  not  playiug  on  his 
credulity,  tbc  sarage  turned  away  to  bide  emotions  incon&iatcut 
iritU  dignity.  Just  so  infanticide,  vlucb  revolts  our  consciences, 
has  been,  by  eouic  races,  regarded  not  merely  vith  indiflcrcncc,  but 
aa  a  duty.  Wbatcver  may  be  tbc  case  with  tbe  Chinese,  quoted  by 
Miss  Cobbe.  as  condemning  the  practice  even  while  they  pursue  it, 
the  Spartans  considered  it  a  duty  to  the  community  to  titamp  out 
bodily  infirmities  by  slaying  deformed  or  unhealthy  children.  Is  it 
possible  to  contend  that  the  custom  of  suttee  occasioned  any  secret 
■tings  of  conscience  amongst  tlie  Hindoos?  Readers  of  LonI  Lair- 
rencc's  Life,  who  note  tbo  patience,  wariness,  and  strength  uf  will 
required  on  the  part  of  that  great  Cbristiau  ruler  to  put  duwu  tbc 
practice,  and  the  equally  cruel  one  of  burying  lepers  alive,  must 
surely  be  eonvincxd  tbat  liis  chief  dillioilty  lay  in  getting  the  niia- 
guidcd  {icople  to  sec  such  things  at  all  from  his  poiut  of  view. 
There  is  one  sceiio  depicteil,  in  which  the  entreaties  of  a  miserable 
Icpcr  and  his  friends  to  be  permitted  to  follow  their  custom  arc  so 
eamoBC  and  pathetic,  that  the  reader  almost  coudcmus  tliu  unbending 
firmness  with  which  Lord  Lawrence  refused  to  permit  what  was  to 
the  petitioners  evidently  a  sense  of  duty.  AVbat  then  ?  Is  the 
sacreducss  of  human  life ;  is  the  wickedness  of  murder  and  suicide 
iw/  a  necessary  truth  ?  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  admit  such  an 
inference.  I  hope  I  should  be  as  unwilling  to  do  so  as  Miss  Cobbc 
herself.  But  manif(?stly  we  cannot,  in  nnch  cases,  call  it  nnccessar}* 
truth  in  the  sense  that  the  opposite  is  unthinkable.  It  is  proved  to 
have  been  thinkable ;  it  has  been  actually  thought  by  millions  of 
men  and  women  for  many  generations.  Yet  in  tbe  other  sense 
giren  to  the  phrase,  that  of  truths  fundamentally  involved  in  the 
constitution  of  tlic  universe,  the  moral  evil  of  suttco  and  of  burying 
lepers  alive  is  certainly  a  necessary  truth.  But  then  it  is  a  truth 
easily  disguised  or  hidden  by  eonsidcratiuna  of  temporary  conrc- 
nience,  and  hy  a  disproportionate  exaggeration  of  other  moral 
principles,  such  as  the  duty  of  a  wife's  devotion,  or  of  sclf-aacri6cc 
to  save  a  polluted  community.  And  how  are  such  cn-ors  corrected? 
They  may  be  corrected  by  revelation,  or  in  some  cases  by  experience 
that  tbc  falsehood  docs  not  work  well.  But  in  cither  ease  what  is 
provctl  is  not  Iho  contingent  nature  of  morality,  but  cither  its 
miraculous  or  its  gradual  dawn  upon  a  prepared  community. 

Yet  Miss  Cobbe  says :  "  According  to  this  doctrine  there  is  no 
leh  thing  as  -in  '  cterual  and  immutable  morality,'  but  all  orders  of 
intelligent  beings  must  by  degrees  make  for  themselves,  what  Vcmon 
Lee  aptly  calls  a  '  nde  of  the  road,'  applicable  to  their  particular 
CMivenience."  I  do  not  think  Vernon  Lcc  would  be  quite  sntisfied 
vith  the  l»ttcr  part  of  this  description.     Certaiuly  "  the  diAerences 
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between  such  courses  as  arc  conducire  to  the  higher  derclopment 
and  grer.u-r  hnppincits  cf  man,  and  snch  other  coarseji  u  an  con. 
Hucivit  nnly  to  their  dr^niflation  nnd  cstinction,"  suggest  ^o  tot  mind 
irfmicthing  more  than  coti«idcra lions  of  our  particular  coiiveDicDcc. 
But  ptittiiifc  this  on  one  side,  whr  should  there  not  be  an  "  eternal  and 
immutflhlc"  morality  gradually  found  out  by  experience,  juit  a*  ihefo 
is  an  eternal  light  gradually  revealed  of  old  to  successive  gcncratioiu 
of  animals,  vbile  eyes  were  in  course  of  evolution  ?  It  is  quite  open 
to  any  one  to  say  that  the  eternal  and  in-imiitaWc  morality  n<rTer 
could  hare  been  known  apart  from  revelation.  But  that  i^  a  ques- 
tion with  which  we  are  not  now  necessarily  concerned.  If  we  were  so, 
it  might  he  pointed  out  that  revelation  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
passed  through  several  stagca,  ;iud  that  from  the  earlier  of  them 
some  parts  at  least  of  the  "cterual  and  immutable  morality"  are 
«iaid  to  have  beeu  omitted  because  of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts. 
All  I  cure  to  urge,  however,  ia  that  the  tcadual  evolution  of  con- 
scieocc  is  by  no  means  inconstateut  with  the  theory  of  an  eternal 
and  immntHble  moraliiy. 

What,  after  all,  do  wo  mean  by  this  phrase  7  Do  we  mean  that 
the  same  acts  arc  always  right,  and  tho  same  acts  are  always  wrong, 
in  every  generation  and  under  all  conceivable  circumstances  ?  This 
wouM  land  us  in  absurdities.  Some  autiiiue  forms  of  virtue,  snch 
as  alm^iving  to  chance  mcndicanta  in  public  places^  have  in  our 
day  become  a  sin.  It  ia  quite  opeu  to  maintain,  and  it  is  aetuatly 
maiutaiued  hy  countless  believers  in  eternal  and  immutable 
morality,  that  the  Israelites  were  perfectly  right  in  marrv-iug  two 
or  three  wives,  besides  taking  to  ihemsclves  coucubinen,  and 
alto  IB  holding  slaves;  hut  the  same  people  hold  that  such  things 
are  very  wicked  now.  Xo ;  wc  cannot  mean  that  the  same  things 
are  always  rigJit  under  all  couceivaLlc  circumstances.  What  we 
mean  is,  that  there  arc  certain  general  priuei]]Ics  of  juitiecf  purity, 
and  kindness,  which  arc  applicable  to  alt  possible  human  or  quasi- 
human  relations,  and  which  can  never  be  infringed  with  impunity,* 
These  universal  nrinetples  arc  neeriisarily  modified  in  their  applica- 
tion by  drcumataners,  and  where  tlicy  arc  imperfectly  appreiriated, 
they  arc  sure  to  be  applied  badly.  But  thry  arc  so  essential  to 
human  society,  that  they  ahvays  avenge  themselves  when  outraged. 
Thus  mankind  arc  disciplined.  They  gradually  learn  that  it  will 
not  do  to  sill  against  these  lawH.  and  they  study  methods  for  apply- 
ing them  better.  Thus  moral  fccrling  may  be  gradually  developed, 
though  morality  itself  is  "eternal  mid  immutable." 

The  deepest  rcasou  for  Miss  Cobhc's  protest,  nod  that  which  moves 

*  I  julil  tills,  hfcaiinn  1 4)0  not  wish  it  )iii)>iiA8»tI  tlwt  [enoludetlie  rawlbilitjTofnonl 
tdatioua  lo  itifra  litiniui  or  ■upvrhuniflu  beiii>:8.     But  wbera  audi  t«fiitiona««  inanUov 
le  Mch  b«in|j8  blare  nitlier  in  .1  lower  or  n  lnj;h«r  it»gr«o  th«  hnnuin  v&HMtv 
itwul  Be*.i]«i  ftlTectiuuij  or  in  the  cata  of  thu  aupciliunuui,  authuritjr. 
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most  profounilly  licr   symimtbctic  rcoilerSf  is  that  "  tlic  doctrine  uf 
inherited  couscieuce  ....  closes  Ihc  door  agaitist   tlic  hjiiged-for 
belief  that  iutuitiuiiK  of  justice  »ucl   mere}'  bad    their   origin  in  tho 
Maker  of  all.'      Rut  vi\\y  bliould    it?      UitlcRs   the   slow    hut   Ruru 
iiiductious  of  science  cau  be  overthrown,  it  is  certain  that  tho  Maker 
ha»  done  many  thiii^  very  gradually  which  we  used  to   ihink   hail 
been  accumpliinlictl  in  uii    instant.      Wliy  should    not   the   furualiun 
man's  moral  nature  be  one  of  these?     It  is  precisely  here  that  I 
ntun-  to  think  Mis?  Cuhbc's  protest  dangcroii!«.     In  her  legitimate 
ical  fur  her  theistic  faith,  she  seems  to  he  pinning  it  fast  ij  a  theory 
of  instantaneous  creation,  which  is  destined   to   go  the  way   of  all 
other  theories  of  a  similar  character,      it  mnv  be  brave  sometimes  to 
nail  our  colours  to  the  mast;  but   it  is  better,  if  we   can,  to  avoid 
choosing   a    sinking  ship   for  the  purpose.      Is  it  possible   for  the 
evolution  of  man  from  lower  forms  to  be  proved,  and  for  the  "  doc- 
trine   of  hereditary   conscience''    to   remain    unproved  ?      Certauily, 
if  resort  may  he  had  to  miracle   (he  thing  is  cooccivahle.     But  in 
the  case  supposed,  is  it  at  all  likely  thot  such  a  resort  will  be  gene- 
rally allowed?     Of  course  it  is  open  to  the  opponents  of  "  bere- 
ditorjr  conscience"  to  say  that  the  evolution  of  man  from  lower  forms 
is  not  proved.      Pcdiaps  not;  hut  things  look   so   uncommonly  like 
it.  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  stake  so  tucstimahlc  a  treasure   as  faith 
God  upon  the  chance  that  Darwin's  theory  of  human  origin  will 
in  uu|)rovcd  for  ten  years.      So  far  as  Vernon  Lec'a  "  Baldwin'* 
'^scnMblc  to  the  Ktcrnal  Godhead  manifest  in  every  passing  phase 
tho  nnivcrse,  I  am  profoundly  sorry  for  him  and  the  like  of 
ira.     Mft<it  heartily  do  I  go  with  Miss  Cohbe  in  her  jirotest  on  this 
pcjint-      Hut  just  because  I  am  so  entirely  with  her  here,  I  deprecate 
most  earnestly  the  fatal  position  she  assumes  toward  licrcditary  con- 
icnce. 
What  is  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  conscience  but  the  application 
to  humanity  at  large  of  our  experteuce  concerning  each  geueratioa? 
"  The  child," it  is  said,  "is  father  of  the  man.**     In  the  same  sense 
e  baby  is  father  of  the  infant,  and  the  infant  of  the  boy,  and  the 
J  of  the  adolescent  youth.     Each  stage  inherits  very  much  from 
tbe  other;    but  what    was    only  germinant  in  an  earlier  stage  is 
unfolded  by  experience  of  life  in  a  later.     The  baby  has  no  consci- 
ence.    Of  that  every  father  of  a  family  is  painfully  convinced.    Bat 
the  capacity  fur  evolving  a  conscience  is  certainly  there.     Xow,  iu 
the  individual  case,  is  the  appearance  of  conscience  a  sudden  miracle, 
or  ia  it  evolved  by  experience  according  to   natural  law?     Iu  the 
former  ease  there  is  no  reasou  why  such  an  education  as  that  of 
Peter  the  wild-boy  should  interfere  with  the  miracle.    But  every  one 
knows  that  the  growth  of  conscience  is  like  tho  growth  of  memory, 
xcasoniug,  imagination,  necessarily  dependent  on  external  ioflucucca — 
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that  is,  on  cx|i<>ricDce.  Tlio  iufant  begina,  if  properly  muutged,  to 
have  an  iiietiiiut  of  obcdicuce.  In  tlic  wcll-traiiicd  hoy  it  lias  become 
a  cuiifiriutrd  Itiiliil.  If  uudcr  sumo  strong  incitement  ho  actsagunat 
it,  liL*  fi-'uls  uiiuaKy  oh  noun  as  the  temporary  iutlneuee  hai  passed.  Ue 
will  feci  so,  even  if  he  is  certain  no  puDt&hmeDt  cau  Ibllow.  Ai- 
Darwiii  lias  it,  the  abiiling  instinct,  having  been  displuced  by  a 
mouiL-utary  dc-sirt^  asserts  its  power  again,  and  the  result  is  inward 
dissidcucu  or  scir'Tcpraof.  Of  conrse  boyhood  could  not  have  got 
a  coniirrience  unlesu  its  father  and  graudfitther — I  mean  the  infant 
8ud  the  baby — h.id  possessed  germs  capable  of  crulution.  Cut 
oeHaiu  it  is  that  the  baby  shoved  no  signs  of  snob  a  tiling.  As 
time  goes  ou,  tbe  aSeetions  of  home,  the  discipline-  of  Bchoul^  tliQ 
buffets  of  the  norld,  little  by  little,  teach  the  boy  and  then  the  yontli, 
the  strength  of  the  bonds  that  bind  bim  to  the  order  of  the  world, 
the  imperiousness  of  duty,  the  pure  joy  of  loyalty,  the  hatefulnoa-, 
of  falsehood  and  treachery,  the  omnipotcucc  of  lore,  the  weakness 
hate.  Did  he  learn  these  by  a  miracle  ?  I  am  not  denying  inspira- 
tion. Heaven  forbid  !  But  I  say,  did  the  inspiration  come  suddenly, 
like  a  flash  of  liglituiug?  If  it  ever  does,  that  is  because,  tliruugb 
slowly-operating  causes,  tlic  soul  has  accumulated,  so  to  speak,  a 
burden  of  emotion  that  discbarges  itself  in  light.  But  such  fiaabea 
never  came  to  Peter  the  wild-boy.  When  he  was  captured,  eonKienco 
was  as  latent  in  liim  a«  it  bad  been  in  babyhood,  and  I  suppose  ncrer 
could  be  evolved  at  all.  Aud  why  ?  Because  the  proper  external 
influences — that  is,  appropriate  experience — did  not  come  at  the  right' 
time. 

I  insist  upon  the  manifest  fact  of  the  evolution  of  couscicncc 
in  the  individuul.  The  grown  man  of  average  moral  developmeut 
recognizes  conscience  aa  a  sucred  monitor.  It  tells  him,  as  Sftici 
Cobbc  rightly  dt;^ircs,  nut  what  is  suEe,  bnt  what  is  right.  It  tcUs 
him  Lustautly,  the  moment  mond  relations  are  presented,  and  only 
tbcu  gets  confused  when  the  mau  begins  to  argue  with  it,  and  to 
demand  the  grounds  uf  its  inspirations.  Is  not  this  all  that  can  be 
desired  by  the  must  "  tramtccndeutal'"  doctrioe  of  conscieuce  >  Yet 
i£  the  history  uf  that  man  be  candidly  exumiued,  it  will  be  fotind 
that  once  he  h;id  nu  conscience  at  all.  aud  that  all  the  distinctions 
it  now  makes  dawned  imperceptibly  upou  him  in  the  course  of  kiN 
experience.  lu  fact,  as  S'ernou  Lee  makes  Baldwin  say  :  they  bsrc^ 
faccu  "  enforced  upon  bim  by  mankind,"  The  man  inherited  firom  ^ 
the  youth,  the  youth  from  the  boy,  the  boy  from  the  infant,  tlicsL 
infant  from  tbc  baby.  And  the  imperceptible  germ  iu  the  last 
evolved  through  soccesaive  stages  by  e.\poricucc — yes,  ex 
whether  of  divine  or  human  inilueuces.  But  docs  it  follow,  i:..:. 
that  this  mau'n  couFcicuce  is  "a  crowned  aud  sceptred  impustoc ?^ 
■inly  not,  any  more  than  the  eagle   is  a  winged   imposta 
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bccaiiflo  it  was  once  an  app&n:iitly  lifeless  speck  withia  an  egg.  Tliut 
speck  has  coiue  to  tlio  "  btiprcme  domiuion"  of  the  air  through  a 
course  of  feeble  pecking,  and  clawing,  and  iluttcrtng.  But  it  is  uot 
the  less  a  perfect  thing  now,  a  miracle  of  swift  perception  and  winged 
power;  not  the  lesa  divine  because  God  has  cUoscu  a  slow  method 
of  making  it. 

Now,  whj  slionid  it  make  su  great  a  dilfercncc  if  tfao  eirolutionu 
continued  through  a  number  of  gcDcralious  instead  of  being  com- 
pleted in  one?  I  am  permitted  to  l>elievo  in  the  divinity  of  a 
conscience  which  in  the  course  of  twenty-one  years  lias  been  evolved, 
by  the  discipline  uf  the  world,  out  of  a  little  animal  tu  all  appearaacc 
incapable -of  such  a  thing.  Why  may  I  not  believi;  in  the  divioity 
of  a  conscience  evolved  in  the  course  of  twenty  tliousand  or  twenty 
milUoD  generations  from  n  bigger  animal  appareutly  incapable  of 
such  a  tiling?  I  nm  told  by  men  uf  authority,  that  each  generation 
bom  into  the  world  now  traverses  quickly,  in  the  course  of  growth, 
the  main  stages  that  marked  the  development  of  the  species  through 
successive  generations.  But  if  1  venture  to  apply  this  to  con- 
science, I  am  reproached  with  making  it  a  "crowned  and  sceptred 
impostor."  And  why  ?  Because  I  am  supposed  to  deny  its 
^^ivinity. 

^f    All  turns  on  what  we  mean  by  this  divinity.     \t  we  mean — oa,  of 
course,  I  know   Miss   Cobbc    docs    not    mcau— au    interference    by 
BUpreme  power  with  the  order  of  Nature,  1  should  hare  to  plead 
guilty.     Certainly  I  deny  the  divinity  of  conscience   in   that   sense. 
But  surely  it  is  becoming  more  orthodox  now  to  regard  as  spcci-illy 
divine,  not   anything  that  parts  the  veil    of  material   Nature,  but 
rather  anything    that    nialics    it    translucent    and    brings    ub    face 
to   face   with   the   eternal   power  and  wisdom   which  is    the  secret 
of  all.     1  think  that  conscience  does  this.     Granted  that   it  repre- 
sents the  stored-up  experience  of  bygone  generations,  there  is  some- 
thing   very   wonderful   in   the   provision  of  such   a  guide  for  the 
pilgrimage   of  man.     Granted  that  the   lensons  of   experience  are 
enforced  by  the  ill  consequences  of  "courses  conducive  to  degrada* 
tion  and  extinctjou,"  and  the  pleasant  consequences  of  others,  there 
is  a  constant  revelntion  in  the  transmutation  of  thenc  experiences  into 
the  "categorical  imperative"  of  duty.    And  this  revelation  brings  us 
nncler  the  very  shadow  of  the  Almighty.      For  the   deepest   basis  of 
all  duty  is  closely  akin  to  the  axiom  that  "  the  whole  is  greater  thau 
ita  part."     Experience  reveals  to  us  that  we  are  "  parts  and  propor- 
I    tious  of  one  wondrous  whole,"  and,  in  revealing  that,  awakeus  the 
Psacred  loyalty  which   is  the   ultimate  inward  appeal  of  duty.     We 
li    &rc  "  not  our  owu,"  as   the   apostle   said,     rragments  of  a   whole 
cannot  be  their  own.     And  the  profoundest  inspiration  of  humauity 
i.a  the  loyal  response  we  ai-e  always  impelled  to  make  to  the  obvious 
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moral  dciuaude  of  this  undeniable  fact.  A  member  of  a  family  U 
ashamed  to  he  cliary;ecl  witb  disloyaltjr  to  it.  A  trade-*  unionist  will 
face  starvattui]  ratlicr  tliau  play  the  sneak  agaiott  his  fellows.  A 
patriot  is  a  man  wlio  mergc«  siilf-iutere^t  ia  1ii«  coaatr^.  A 
phi1auilirx>pist  devotes  himself  to  tlie  race.  It  is  always  tlie  greater 
whole  that  cumuiauds  the  loyalty  of  the  pari.  But  is  there  not  a 
graudei'  whole  still  thau  the  idol  of  Fusitivlsm  ?  Caa  wc  stami 
hciirntit  the  hcavena  without  feeling  our  iu^igtiiUcancc  commaiuled 
hy  the  Universal  LifoV  It  is  this  ultimate  loyalty  which  makes  the 
sacredness  of  duty;  and  it  ia  implicitly  involved  in  the  very  first 
stirrings  of  conscience. 

Bnt  if  God  ilocs  not  make  conscience  all  at  ddcc^  it  is  feared 
that  it  may  not  be  His  handiwork  at  pll.  Yot  Jesus  spoke  of  God 
an  "  elotliinp  the  grass  of  the  field."  I  cannot  bclicTC  that  Jcsns 
was  thinkiii<;  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  of  the  dateless 
time  when  Jiluhim  said, "  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass."  He  was 
thinking,  1  vcntnre  to  believe,  of  the  actuni  springtitne  in  which  be 
spoke.  And  no  lapse  of  seasons,  no  regular  successions  of  early  and 
latter  rains,  no  ^adnal  germination,  or  slow  budding  and  bloom,  for  a 
moment  perplexed  his  perception  of  the  Father's  work.  But  every  lily, 
though  the  dc^cendiiiit  of  countless  generations,  as  it  silently  assume^! 
its  more  than  kiiiglv  glorv,  was  in  His  eyes  arraved  bv  the  finger  of 
God. 

J.  Alla.\8os  Picton, 
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IF  this  wr.rc  not  an   age   in   which    men    hod  almost    ceased  to 
wonder,  and  had   altogether  ceased   to   wonder  much  aud  to 
wonder  long,  the  swift  dcvcJopmcnt  of  our  merchant  stcara  marine 
of  iron  and  »teel  might  well  be  offered  to  the  astoninhment  of  man* 
kind.     A  hundretl  years  ago  Ilcnrv  Cort's  great  invention  for  roll- 
ing iron  bars  aud  plates  had  not  been  devised,  and  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  iron  plates  of  which   ships  eoalil   be  built  existed.     £ren 
fifly  yciARf  ugu,  although  several  caniil  boats  and   some  few  coastiuj; 
steamers  had  been  uonalrueled  of  irou,  two  or  three  of  which  had 
made  sea  voyages  on  the  way  to  their  destinations,  the  construction 
of  iron  ships  foroeeau  navigation,  if  thought  of  and  spoken  of,  had 
not  yet  commenced.   But  now  it  in  a  matter  of  daily  practice  for  the 
American  aud  the  Kuglishmau  to  step  on  board  a   steam   palace  of 
steel,  ami  sweep  across  the  vast  sea  desert  tliat  separates  their  shores 
at  the  rale  of  twenty  miles  au  hour.     lu  eight  days  you  pass  from 
Pall   Mall   to   Broadway.        The   Citif    of  Rome    and    the     Alaska 
has    each  steamed   over  the    distauce    between    Sandy    Hook   and 
Uneenstown  in  six  days  anil  twenty-two  hours.  As  a  means  of  com- 
paring this  ocean  speed  with  what  was  hap[n:niug  before  the  days  of 
iron   hulls  propelled   by  !>team  engines,    it   may  be   instructive  and 
'    amusing  to  refer  to  a  piece   of  evidence  once  given  to  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  captain  of  a  sailing  trooptransport 
stated    that  he  was  on  one  occasion  lying  windhuund  in  the  Downs, 
with  troops  for  the  VVcst   ludies,   in   company  with  another  vessel 
'  similarly  employed,  and  having  the  same  destination.     A  slant  of 
vrind  came   of  which    the   witness    was    just  able   to  avail  himself, 
a.  ml  lie  got  away  down  Channel.     After  an  ordinary  outward  voyage, 
lie  exchanged  troops,  and  made  an  ordinary  voyage  home  again  ; 
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many  and  mauy  a  long  week  elapsing,  iicvcrtlirleK^,  before  he  again 
cast  anclior  Iwtwccn  the  Forelands.  But  Trheii  he  ilid  ao,  he  had  his 
old  companion  for  a  companion  again,  for  the  slant  of  wind  that 
sufTiccd  for  the  one  was  influITicicnt  for  the  other,  and  there  she  hnd 
lain  "  above  her  becf-hoiics"  ever  aince. 

It  is  to  the  introduction  of  iron  and  steel  into  shiphnilding  that 
we  owe  the  vast  improvement  in  twcan  spccfl.  Neither  the  strength 
to  resist  the  enormous  strains  of  modern  engines,  equivalent  to  ten 
thousand  horses,  uor  the  length  and  6nencss  of  form  required  for  the 
acceptance,  so  to  speak,  of  high  speeds,  could  have  been  obtained  alt 
the  time  wood  was  the  sole  shipbuilding  material.  With  iron  and 
steel  as  our  material  we  mav  be  a  long  way  at  present  from  a  limit 
to  speed  aud  size.  And  yet  the  change  in  sixe  has  been  very  striking. 
"We  may  give  an  instance  which  will  illustrate  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  illustrate  the  growth  of  professional  opinion  on  these  qucstiouii. 
M.  Dupuy  de  LOme,  afterwards  chief  naval  architect  of  the  French 
navy  under  Napoleon  III.,  made  a  profesKional  visit  to  this  country  in 
184a.  He  went  to  Bristol,  aud  there  inspected  the  "  Great  Britaib," 
then  buildiug.  In  a  report  which  be  subsequently  made  to  his 
Oovcrnment,  he  referred  to  that  ship  as  "  the  most  gigantic  experi- 
ment ever  tried  in  the  naval  department,"  aud  stated  timt  "the  pro- 
Ijortions  of  the  hull  depart  altogether  from  imy  cx])crinieut  pre- 
viously made."  The  Grtat  Britain  was  274-  feet  in  length;  the 
Ciiff  of  Rome  is  .ISti  feet. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  a  new  marine  such  as  this^  which  has 
sprung  into  eristenee  as  an  ocean  steam  marine  in  half-a-centurv, 
questions  of  grave  importance  are  continually  arisiug,  and  demanding 
the  enlightened  interposition  of  the  administrator  and  (he  statesman, 
as  well  as  of  the  man  of  science.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a  liree 
country,  and  that  the  paramount  desire  is  to  err,  if  err  we  must,  on 
the  aide  of  freedom  rather  than  on  that  of  restriction ;  it  is  cquallv 
true  that  even  where  some  form  of  control  is  imperative,  it  is 
immeasurably  better  for  that  control  to  take  the  form  of  guidance 
than  to  take  the  form  of  correction  and  penalty.  Still,  cvea  in  iho 
most  highly  civilized  conditions  of  society,  and  among  those  races 
which  are  most  capable  of  self-government,  the  State  has  to  iuUr- 
pose  between  life  and  property  and  the  ignorance  and  the  rccklc»s> 
ness  which  would  sacrifice  them  ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  mercantile 
marine,  even  of  England,  is  repeatedly  forced  upon  the  attention  of 
the  publicj  the  Oovcrnment,  aud  the  Parliament.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  article  is,  however,  rather  to  indicate  and  to  suggest,  than  to 
advise,  still  leas  to  urge,  either  legislative  or  admiuistrative  improve- 
ments. 

One  matter  of  the  greatest  public  importance  in  connection  with 
this  subject  is  the  general  increase  of  safety  nhich  might  be  brought 
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by  the  better  and  more  scientific  cmpIoymcDt  of  watertight  «nb- 
ons  in  merchant  steamers.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
icurity  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  subdivision  of  the  iron  hull 
into  water-light  compiirtmems  has  bceji  recognized  from  the  very 
cnmmcncrmeiit  of  iron  shipbnitding.  The  first  iron  steamer,  the 
Aaron  Man6y,  was  built  iu  1821,  by  the  Ilorsley  Co.,  StnfTord- 
«hirc,  for  the  navigation  of  the  Seine.  She  crossed  the  Chaunol  in 
1832,  iu  the  char^  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Xapicr,  reachiii{; 
Paris  on  June  12  of  that  year.  She  was  constructed  iu  pieces  at 
Horalcy,  sent  to  Loudon  in  that  state,  and  there  put  together  id 
dock.  The  use  of  truu  bulkheads  was  }rugge»tcd  for  thi«  first  steamer 
by  a  man  who  deserved  vastly  more  recogiiitiou  than  he  ever  received 
for  many  servicca  rendered  to  steam  uavigation, — the  late  Charles 
Wye  Williams,  of  Liverpool,  the  founder  of  that  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company  which  lately  resisted  with  buc<"C5S  the  effort 
of  the  Londoa  and  North- Western  Railway  Company  to  obtain  the 
mail  service  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  and  the  founder  like* 
wise  of  the  great  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company.  From  that 
lime  forward  Mr.  Williams  urgently  advocated,  often  with  success,  the 
subdlTistou  of  irou  hhips  into  water-tight  compartments. 

But  the  adequate  subdivisiou  of  the   undcr-water  hulls  of  shipa 

into  water-tight  compartments  is   oltvays   expensive  and  ofteu  incon- 

rcnient,  and  these  arc  two  serious  drawbacks  in  mattera  commercial. 

A  colliiiion  bulkhcitd  near  tlic:  bow,  and  a  bulkheud  or   box  at  the 

rn  through  which  the   shaft  of  the  acrew-proiiellcr  passed  watcr- 

-*ilght  into  the  passage  or  tunnel,    were   for  long  the  usual  and  the 

■only  safety  hulkhcads  which  were  voluntarily  provided.    After  a  time 

Act  of  Parliament  required   that  the  machinery  and  Imilcr  apace 

iTiouId  he  separated   from    the  cargo  holds   of  the   vessel  by  woll- 

Httcd  bulkheads.     As  the  space  occujiied  at  that  time  by  the  boilers 

and  engines  was  comparatively  large  for  the  steam  jiuwcr  developed, 

this   secured  a  subdivision   of  the    hull  of  some    value,  dividing  it 

loughly  into  three  large  compartments.     Hut  as  shijts  became  longer^ 

engines  more  compact,  the  disproportion  l>ctwccu  the  machinery 

mpartmcnt  and  the  cargo-hohfs   became  serious ;  and  in  1863,  the 

compulsory  enclosure  of  that  compartment  was  abolished,  and  ship- 

fjwnera  and  shipbuilders  were  left  to  their  own  devices  iu  the  matter. 

L^piose   devices    were   not,   as   a  rule,  of  any    great    value;  in  fact, 

^Bic  matter   was  very  generally  neglected.       It  is  always  exceedingly 

difUcult   to   induce  shipowners  to  adopt   expenaive   contrivances  as 

mere  precautions  against  the  consequences  of  accidents.  Even  those 

things  which  make  a  vessel   more  efficient  for  the  conveyance  across 

the  sea  of  cargo  and  passengers  are,  not   unnaturally  perhap.^,  ofteu 

adopted  with  rcluctanr-e  when   they  entail    some    financial  disability 

•«jou  the  shipowuer,      Tlie   operation  of  the  Tonnage  Jjaws  ha»  fur- 
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nislkeil  many   illustratioiiB  of  this   fact,  thoso   laws  having  tempted 
peo])lc  iuto  fortus  of  ship  and  methods  of  constnictioa  irhicli  arc  \cn 
safr  than  others,  but  have   the   advniitagc   of  reducing  the  tunuage 
duos  imposed.  And  the  excuse  for  shipowaera  in  tbis  respect  is  much     ^.m. 
stronger  than  many  people  seem  to  rccognUe ;  for,  where  the  adop-   ^.^^ 
tion  of  ai)  iuiprovemcut,  or  a  safety  device,  is  left  Toluntarjr,  a  con-- — .^ 
seiontious  shipowner  may  very  readily  not  only   be   made  to  saffer-jK-^ 
fiuaucially  from,  liut  even  in  some  trades  to  be  ruined  by,  the  com^ —  _^_ 
petition  of  the  ovucr  who  has  no  conscience,     llic  loss  of  iatereatV'.^ 
npou  the  extra  cost  of  a  good  ship  over  a  bad  ship,  eren  «ritbont  aiz::^^ 
increase  of  tonnage  dues,  may  at  times  oxcoud  the  profits  vhich  th<^  _^ 
cheaper  ship  realizes. 

The  facility  and   frequency  with  which  irou  ships  have   *'"""■'"«"-— r    j 
after  collision  have  often  been  painfully  impressed  uiwn   the  publi*- 
mind,  and   the   prcveutahle  losses   of  life   and   property  which  har^ 
thus  bccu  alloired  to  take  place  have  been  appsUing.    The  scau' 
and    incfliciuncy   of  the   subdivision  have   beeu   more   general 
more  fraught  with  public  danger  than  most   persous  would  imagiu 
When  I  was  about  to  take  my  first  voyage  to  New  York,  uot  vci 
many  yL-nrs  ago,  I  took  some  pains  to  look  into  the  condition  of  tl 
priucipal  Atlautic  mail  steamers  in  this  respect,  and  found  surprisiugi 
few  which  had  even  a  moderate  chance  of  survLving  a  serious 
sion.      It  may  be   an  act   of  fairness  to  the  White   Star  Line,  i 
Messrs.  H&rland  &  Woolff,  of  Belfast,  who  designed  and   constrTict 
her,   to  state   that   the  Germanic  was  at  that  time,   in   my  jud^^^. 
mcnt,  the  safest  of  all  the  passenger  ocean  steamers  which  I  examines^si) 
and  I  accordingly  crosjicd  "  the  ferry  "  in   her.     It  appeared  to  i^^^jg 
then,  and   it   ap])cars  to  mc  now,  that,   for   passengers  at  least, 
question  of  safety  under  collision  .ind  Jikc  accidents  at  sea  is  incoi 
parahly  the  nio^t  momentous.     That  time   ix  precious,  and  that  L  ~2ie 
public  set  a  ^-cry  high  value  upon   speed,  is  placed  beyond  doubt    ^>y 
the   patronage  accorded    to  each   succc»!(ive   fastest  ship   as  she        u 
produced  ;  few  of  xu  can  plead,  exemption  from  even  an  almost  mj^:jr. 
bid  desire  to  travel  quickly  ;  but  for  ray  i>art  the  saving  of  a  day      ^r 
two  out  of  nine  or  ten   is   a  bagatelle  by  comparison  with  tlie  9ei=:&te 
of  satisfaction  one  experiences  in  knowing — or  would  cxpcrieuccir^^re 
he  to  kuow — that  there  is  uo  one  part  of  the  ship  npon  wliicii  he       is 
floated   that   might   n<it  he  burst  in  and  hlled  with  the  sea  wiihc^ut 
depriving  her  of  the  |)ower  to  ktep  atloat  and  complete  the  voyajt^. 

The   effectual  subdivision  of  a  ship   iuto  watertight    compa.  ^• 
meuts  xa  uot,  hovvever,  so  free  from  dllhcuUy  as  might  be  suppos^sd. 
for  reasons  wliich  can  readily  be  made  plain.      lu  the  first  place.  It  lie 
owuer  and  tbe  shipbuilder  are  bound  to  provide  for  the  ConvontO'iit 
aceouimodatiou   of  such  cargo  as  the  ship  is  intended  to  ciirr},  a.TK/ 
for  its  loading  aud  discharge  with  speed  iiud  economy.     A  muiucut'> 
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reRecttou  -will  shovr  tbat  one  large  open  hold  would  lend  itself  to 
these  purposes  much  more  readily  than  aa  equal  spncc  cut  up  into 
namerous  close  compiLrtniciits.  Next,  it  will  ]jb  seen  that  watertight 
bulikheads  to  be  of  any  lasting  use  after  an  accident  must  rise  up  in 
the  ship  to  a  considerable  lieight  above  the  level  uf  the  sea,  because 
when  a  collision  occurs  and  the  water  is  admitted  to  a  compartmcat, 
the  immersion  of  the  ship  ia  proportionately  increased,  and  if  the 
bulkhead  rises  to  the  original  sea  level  only,  it  will  now  be  bi-ought 
beneath  the  sea's  surface  :  as  soon  as  the  iujured  compartment  fills, 
the  water  will  consequently  flow  over  the  top  of  tho  bulkhead  and 
fill  the  adjacent  compartments  on  either  side  and  every  other  into 
which  it  can  find  its  way.  It  ia  grievous  to  have  to  say  that 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  iron  ships  have  been  scut  to  ana  in  which, 
from  this  cause,  such  bulkheads  as  existed  were  of  little,  if  any, 
practical  value,  and  would  certainly  Fail  to  save  the  ship  when  the 
neceuitT  arose.  TIic  watertight  dlvistonal  partitions  of  a  ship  ought 
therefore,  as  a  rule  to  be  carried  up  several  feet  (the  necessary 
height  varying  with  several  conditions)  above  her  load -water- Hue ; 
hot  in  Iai|[e  passenger  steamships,  with  cabin  accommodatiou  oa 
•ereral  decks^  this  of  course  implies  that  the  passenger  space  must  be 
cut  up  into  close  compartments.  The  inconvenience  of  this  state  of 
things  is  obvious,  and  leads  most  naturally  to  the  fitting  of  doors  which 
can  ordinarily  be  kept  open,  and  promptly  closed  on  an  emergency. 
Unfortunately,  when  the  emergency  arrives,  it  sometimes  happens,  in 
merchant  ships,  as  in  war  ahi^is,  that  these  doors  do  not  get  closed^ 
ud  thus  a  grave  element  of  danger  is  introduced.  H.M.S.  Vauyuard 
was  lost  from  this  cause,  the  water-tight  door  between  her  engine- 
room  and  boiler-room  being  allowed  to  remain  open  after  the  engine- 
room  had  been  pierced  by  the  prow  of  the  vessel  which  rammed  her. 
Many  another  vessel  has  gone  down  in  like  manner.  Another  diHt- 
ctilty  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  transverse  bulkhead  of  a  ship  ex- 
tending from  side  to  side  fails  to  serve  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
compartments  if  in  a  coUisiou  the  bulkhead  itself  is  broken  through. 
Tifany  suggestions  have  been  made  for  remedying  this  evil,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  (a)  the  bringing  of  the  bulkhead,  not  to  the 
ibip's  side,  but  to  a  water-tight  box  or  casing  formed  of  minor  bulk- 
heads, of  which  two  start  from  the  side  at  a  suffieient  distance  apart 
to  be  fairly  secure  against  joint  injury  from  a  single  blow;  {I)  the 
wpantioD  of  each  bulkhead  into  two  as  the  aide  is  approached,  these 
ioining  the  aide  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart  as  before,  this  arrange- 
Bunt  being  but  a  variation  of  {a) ;  (c)  the  construction  of  bulk- 
hads  in  pairs,  situated  at  a  short  distance  apart,  so  that  whichever  of 
the  two  may  be  struck,  one  of  the  compartments  that  wilt  be  filled  shall 
in  erery  ease  be  very  small.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  each  of  these 
remedies  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  aud  inconvenience  of  subdividingships. 
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In  1875  a  most  importaut  step  was  taken  by  the  Goreranwot* 
On  the  BUggcsiion  of  Jlr.  Uarnaby,  the  President  of  the  Couslrnction 
Department  of  the  Admiralty,  the  thcu  Doard  of  Admiralty,  at  the 
head  of  nhich  was  the  lute  3Ir.  M'urd  Hunt,  commenced  an  iaformalj 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  our    merchant  steam  fleet,  lu  so  fa]^ 
OS  bulkhead  subdivision  was  conccrueil,  ostensibly,  and  more  or  les^ 
certainly,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  oar  great  Hoet^ 
of  steamers  were  available  for  conversion  in  var  time  into  auxiliarii^ 
of  the  lighting  ftcct.      In  the  Ko)'al  Xuvy  the  fundamental  princip^ 
nliich  regulates  this  question  is,  that  every  nnarniourcd  ship,  if  built^ 
iron,  shall    be    so  divided    as  to  be  secure  against    foundering   ^^ 
ordinary  ncuther  ^rith  an}>  one  of  her  compartments  in  free  cor^. 
muiiicatiun  with  the  sen.      It  is  obvious  that  this  must  be  the  mixtj. 
mum  rcquirenicut,  if  t^hips  arc  to  Ik;  at  all  safe  aguinst  collisions  k 
sea.      It  is  not  by  any  means  a  guarantee  of  safely,  even  under  a 
single  collision,  hccausc,  as  we  have  seen,  a  single  blow  struck  opon 
a  bulkhead  fills  twa  compartments,     Ila  adoption,  however,  involTfil 
an  cnurniijus  inipruvcment  upon  the  state  of  things  which  esistcdiii 
387u,  when  the  Admiralty  inquiry  cvmmenecd.    It  would  not  be  jtnli. 
cious  to  Ktatc  here  iti  detail,  t-vcn  if  one  possessed  them,  nil  the  ficj 
disclosed;   but  1  have  long  been  in  possession  of  information  whicb 
justifies  nic  tn   stating   that  a   properly    subdivided   ship  irai  mr 
rarely  to  be  fonnd,  even   among  the   finest  and   best  of  onr  gwit 
ocean  steamship  lines.     Indeed,  it  has  been  publicly  and  nniJwriiv, 
lively  made  known,  that  in  1875  there  were  not  thirty  British  oce 
ships  in  existence  whicb  complied  even  with  the   fandamcntal 
minimum  requirement  of  safety. 

The  Admiralty,  therefore,  put  themselves  intocommunieationvitli 
shipowners  and  shipbuilders,  with  a  view  to  getting  at  least  tli 
fundamental  principle,  which  has  been  laid  down  above,  applicil  it 
some  of  the  steamships  that  are  constantly  being  built.  Thi 
primary  ground  for  thw  interference,  if  it  may  !«  so  called,  wai  t!ie] 
necessity  for  overcoming  the  reluctance  which  naval  admiuirtntorf 
properly  felt  to  placing  reliance  upon  our  iron  merchant  Reel  lot 
war  purposes.  It  was  assumed  that  even  if,  however  much  improrcd 
in  their  bulkhead  aTrnngements,  they  would  still  be  no  niutcli  fur 
nuarraourcd  ships  specially  built  for  war  service,  they  might  ncrerihe- 
less,  by  proper  subdivision,  be  made  equal  to  the  ships  of  their  om 
kind  which  were  likely  to  be  employed  against  them  by  an  enemy. 


"And  if  tbifi  were  not  so,"  said  Mr.  Usmaby,  iifler  suiting  the  case,* 
one  could  go  no  further  than   jirovidlng  reasoniihle  security  agatiL^t  o}Ji]ft 
for  our  itHfl  merchniit  ships,  \t  is  ilc»irable  to  show  the  sliipownin*  in  vbi 
din-'ction  this  security  niny  be  found,  and  to  aid  him  in  obtainiogk    He 


"  Taper  nil  "  Tho  Fifibting  Vo-aiit  oC  th«  Mcrdiut  Sbip,"  r«s<l  «c 
Xaval  AroliitvQts,  Mnrcb  £2,  1S;7. 
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will,  in  thai  case,  ht  nblo  to  take  care  cf  him««If  on  liH  pasanges,  instflxd  of 
dependiog  CDli^ly  iipnn  the  royat  iImi  for  proLccticit.  Ir',  &s  I  hnvo  said,  I 
went  no  further,  I  attoiiUl  Iiavc  mode  out  a  case  i'or  uskiag  the  owner  of  our 
(ut  oceaQ^goisg  ahipa  to  look  after  KU  bulltheada,"  &c. 

It  is  most  gratifying — Bod  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  tlie  iufluenco 
exerted  bj  the  Adiiiiralty  in  matters  touching  the  seicutitic  purt  of 
nBT&l  construction — to  find  that  this  movemeut  on  the  part  of  tho 
Adrntralty,  heartily  sii|»portetl  a^*  il  lias  been  by  every  First  Lord  of 
ibe  Admiralty  since  Mr.  Ward  Iluut's  lime,  has  been  cucrgciically 
responded  to  by  our  lending  shipowners.  lustead  of  there  being  Icm 
than  thirty  British  ships  which  could  be  relied  upou  to  remain  afloAt 
with  a  niugk  couipartment  ilootk'd  by  the  sea,  there  are  now  300 
nicb  fhips,  iucludmg  all  the  latest  built  first-clan  steamers,  and 
some  besides  which  embody  the  further  iuimeiisc  advaulago  of  being 
able  "  to  dispcuse  with  the  buuyuncy  uf  avy  two  compurlmciits,  and 
still  retain  sufficicut  flcatiug  power."  Mr.  Jamca  t>unii  (an  able 
Admiralty  officer,  who  has  been  esiHit-ially  charj^ed  by  Mr.  IJaruaby 
with  the  superiuteti deuce  ul'  this  qucjitiou),  who&c  words  are  hero 
quoted,  impressively  added  : — 

*' Whilo  coiigratululiog  ourselves  on  haviag  hs  mimy  as  SOO  wt'II-difjd«d 
liupe,  we  must  aui  furgut  tJiat  them  are  luuiv  ihau  4,01IU  sliips  ol  tOO  toot 
nid  upwards,  wliJcb  would  Biiik  if  any  uumpurttni'nl  betWL-L'u  tlia  collision  and 
ttoffing-box  bulkheads  v<«re  laid  opvo  to  the  sea  in  smooth  water." 

Mr.  Dunn  further  said : — 

"  One  imporunt  fact  I  will  tiame  before  leaving  litis  britneh  of  tho  subjsct, 
and  t&i  IB,  that  in  do  itutonce  where  au  owuer  has  intruduccd  tho  additional 
balkheada  aikcd  for  by  the  Adoiiralty  has  Ue  retrvated,  but  mther  htii  he 
advanced.  And  tbU,  I  submit,  i»  an  imswerto  li«acc«pt«d  toth«  pni[ioliliOQ 
ihat  bulkheada  ar«  pntciic^  mid  cunsi*t«Dt  with  corooierctal  nicee^M-" 

Then:  can  be  uo  doubt  that  crcry  necessary  ]jrotoctioti  for  pwwu- 
gCTB  and  property  is  consistent  with  eommcrcial  success,  where  the 
owners  of  competing  classes  of  ahips  a^rec  in  common  to  introduce 
it,  and  do  not  Fcek  to  undercut  each  other  by  neglecting  it,  and 
ttring  expense  :  it  it  in  no  degree  due  to  suy  scientific  difficulty, 
ud  probably  io  no  great  degree  due  to  the  commercial  difTiculty, 
that  we  have  4,000  ships  afloat  liable  to  be  suak  by  a  single  blow. 
That  melancholy  fact  is  due  to  competition  aocootrollcd  by  IcgislH' 
tion,  tuuvttrained  by  mutual  agreement  among  owuerv,  and  exempt 
from  all  thftt  judicious  assistance  and  gentle  pressure  which,  to  its 
iameiae  advantage  and  credit,  the  Admiralty  OfHce  since  IHJii  ha* 
noceeded  in  applying.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  Lloyd'a  Kcgistcr 
Office  if  I  failed  to  acknowledge  here  that  in  this,  as  in  some  other 
CHa  of  great  moment,  ita  cummictce,  secretary,  and  lurvcying  staff 
hare  dooe  excellent  aerricc. 

I  hara  dwelt   opoa    this    question   of  the  balkhead  division   of 
tipa  heemoae,  while,  to  far  as  it  has  gone,  it  fnrnishea 
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an  encouraging  ciample  of  wi»e  and  rapid  improvement,  it  vitidly 
illustrates  the  tlauger  tt>  wbicb  property  and  life  have  been,  and  in 
thousands  of  rosscU  still  arc,  iicedlcwly   exposed   at  sea,  and  how 
beneficially  a  Government  Dcparttucut  may  influence  the  mercantile 
marine  for  good,  if  it  knows  bow  to  utilize  its  opportunities.    A 
public  demand  is  now  bciug  made  for  a  large  and  worthy  rceonsti-^ —  ^ 
tutiou   of  the  Marine    Department  of  the   Board  of  Trade.     It  i 
scarcely  powible  to  doubt  that  what  the  Admiralty  lias  succeeded  iit»  ^ 
accomplishing  tu  this  matter  oF  Kafety  bulkheads  has  resulted  Ironciixrt^ag 
the  commaodiDg  science  ami  skill  which  its  technical  staff  is  kno 
to  possess.     If  the  Board  of  Trade  be  raised  to  an  equal  position,  it» 
staff  will  :d  the  coun*e  of  time  acquire  an  equal  reputation,  and,  thft'^ 
done,  it  is  dilTicuU  to  estimate  the  advantages  which  it  might  cunfc 
upon  the  merchant  navy  ia  ways  already  foreseen.     Nor  must  it  b-  ^L.je 
inferred  from  what  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  in  this  mattc^^^i]. 
of  bulkheads  that  the  future  of  the  question  is    secured.     Oa  'h^L_^ 
contraiy,  it  may  be  regarded  as  ia  a  rudimentary   condition  i^^nt 
present.     I  am  satisfied    that  it    ts  possibk,  and    compatible  witzsMj'i 
every  reasonable  commercial  requirement,  to  construct  iron  aud  ste 
steamers  of  an  uusinkabln  type — unsinkablc^  that  is,  by  oU  but  t 
most  extreme  accidents,  and  certainly  unsinkableby  causes  wliich 
now  couliuually  scudiug  Hnc  aud  costly  ships  to  the  bottom.     B 
this  result  mast  he  brought  about  by  mach  longitudinal  as  well 
transverse  subdivision,  and  by  the  resort  to  watertight  decks  commu 
catcd  with  from  above  by  watertight  trunks  to  an  extent  scarcelf  y 
thought  of.     Nothing  would  lend  more  to  cnlaiT^e  oceau  trafltc, 
to  enable  it  to  compare  and  compote  with  land  tralHc  on  mon*.  ctju 
conditions  than   at  present,  than  the  general  resort  to  uuNtnkali 
steamships. 

Another  matter  which  is  deservedly  attracting  much  public  at 
tion  at  present,  and  in  which  the  well-being  of  our  merchant  m 
is  much   iri%'ulved,   is  that   of  the  stability   of  steamships.     mac:ay 
deplorable   accidents   have   happened  at  sea  from  the  in5tability    '^nf 
ships,  and  it   is   not  doubted   by   many  who  ore  familiar  with  tKjti- 
subject,  and  competent  to  speak  upon  it,  that  lai^e  num)>crs  of  shi'Bpa 
which   hare   disappeared  nt  sea   and   left  no   record   but  the  wo~^c^ 
"  Missiog,"   have  capsized   and  gone  down.     It  appears  to  us  th  ^t 
this  whole  question  of  the  stability  of  ships  needs  much  and   gra^^^c 
reconsideration.     This  Is  hardly   the  place  in  which  one  can  wi  <Ji 
propriety  speak  at  length  of  the  theory  or  science  of  naval  archile^^*- 
ture,  but  it  will  not  be  improper  to  say  even  here  that  in  this,  as     -in 
some   other   branches  of  naval  science,  the  extreme  difforcncea  tV»a( 
exist  between  large  and  fast  modern  steamships  and  the  ships  with 
which  alone  the  early  writers  on  the  subject  were  acquainted,  b-mrt 
brought  about  conditions  which  were  never  by  them  forcseeo.    An/ 
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not  only  were  they  never  foreseen  by  tliem,  they  were  not  foreseen 
CTcn  dovn  to  timea  well  within  our  own  recollection  and  experience. 
One  neceBsily,  for  example,  which  existed  in  every  sea-going  sailing 
ship  waa  stability  enough  to  enable  her  to  staud  up  fairly  under  the 
prPMore  of  wind  upon  a  eomparatiTcty  large  itprcad  of  canras ;  but 
thi»,  which  was  no  long  time  since  a  quality  required  by  every  sliip, 
now  enters  into  consideration  in  the  case  of  but  few  and  unimportant 
vessels,  and  has  not  to  be  considered  at  all,  or  scarcely  at  all,  in  the 
case  of  most  of  our  great  steam  liners.  But  beiug  an  indispensable 
quality  in  the  old  days,  it  nattiralty  gave  direction  and  form  to  most 
'of  the  practical  investigations  of  the  stability  of  ships  which  took 
place,  and  undoubtedly  led  to  some  conclusions  which  hare  now  to 
be  abandoned.  Even  the  very  terminology  of  the  stability  of  floating 
bodies  needs  revision,  aud  needs  that  revision  iu  some  of  its  most 
fnndaraental  parts.  For  example,  there  is  probably  no  word  more 
£rcqueutly  employed  in  stability  investigations  than  the  word  "  meta- 
centre,''  nor  is  there  any  word  there  employed  superior  to  it  in 
importance. 

The  discovery  of  the  metacentre  was  made  by  the  distinguished 
Frenchman,  Bougner,  and  published  by  him  to  the  world  in  the  year 
1746.  Most  educated  persons  now  know  what  the  metacentre  is  in 
its  originai  and  most  general  meaning ;  it  may  be  readily  understood 
eten  by  those  who  have  not  yet  given  attention  to  the  subject.  Any 
body  whatever  that  floats  upon  a  Quid  at  rest  iu  a  position  of  stable 
equilibrium  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  vertical  axis  passing  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  metacentre  may  be  defined  as  n  {toint 
in  that  axis,  so  situated  that  were  the  centre  of  gravity  raised  above 
it  the  cquilihrinm  would  become  unstable^  and  the  body  would  incline 
until  it  found  a  new  poaitiou  of  stable  equilibrium.  It  is  easy  to 
sec.  just  how  high  up  on  the  axis  this  |ioint  (mctarciitrc)  will  be 
situated,  Iwcausc  if  wc  apply  an  external  fdroc  to  the  bmly  as  it  first 
floated,  and  give  it  a  very  slight  inrlination,  there  will  obviously  be 
»  slight  corresponiiing  movement,  so  to  sjicak,  of  the  centre  of 
buoyancy  of  the  body,  and  the  upward  push  of  the  fluid  will  pass 
through  its  new  positiou,  and  intersect  the  original  axis  at  some 
point.  This  push  of  the  buoyaney  will  return  the  body,  if  yon  allow 
it,  to  its  original  position,  because  the  equilibrium  is  stable,  but  it 
obviously  can  only  do  this  on  the  assumption  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  lies  Iwlow  the  point  of  intcrKCCtiou.  If  it  should  lie  above 
the  intersection  mentioned,  the  effect  would  clearly  be  to  further 
incline  or  capsize  the  body,  and  therefore  the  equilibrium  would  be 
tmstable.  ITiua  defined,  llie  metacentre  has  a  clear  and  specific 
moaning,  and  one  which  Bougner  himself  most  plainly  stated. 

But  unfortunately  Bougucr,  having  in  his  mind  the  ordinary  shir 
of  his  day,  and  thinking  mainly  of  small  inclinations,  went  on  to  ip 
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of  tlic  rise  and  of  the  fall  of  the  mctaccutro,  and  of  its  movements 
throug:h  small  curves,  which  he  called  metateniriqucs,or  loci  of  mcta- 
ccutrea ;  and  this  gave  the  word  metacentre  a  nicaaiag  that  is  uot 
strictly  coDsisteiit  with  its  fundamental  si^Dification,  and  which  suou 
begins  to  assume  a  dangcruii-s  form  when  applied  to  some  bodies,  and 
more  especially  to  tiliipa  such  as  he  never  conceiveil,  but  with  which  wo 
are  fast  becoming  familiar.  Later  writers  weut  beyond  Bongucr  ia 
the  same  mischievous  direction  j  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  word 
metacentre  lia's  come  V*  mean  any  and  every  point  in  which  two 
closely  adjacent  verticals  through  successive  centres  of  buoyancy 
iDtcrscct,  This  use  of  it  has  become  so  general  that  I  was  obliged 
either  to  employ  it,  or  else  to  coin  a  new  word  to  replace  it  in  the 
Report  on  the  Daphne  disaster.  But  in  point  of  fact  it  is  most 
ineonvcoicnt,  and  may  become  dangeronily  misleading  to  have  one 
■word  used  for  two  very  different  purposes,  and  to  signify  two  st-ts  of 
points,  one  set  of  which  is,  ami  one  set  of  which  is  not,  charactcrizeti  by 
the  very  special  function  of  fixing  the  safe  limits  of  height  for  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

But  there  is  yet  a  fourth  meaning  which  is  sometime*  givea  to 
the  word  metacentre :  it  is  used  to  signify  the  point  of  iatencctiou 
of  the  upright  axis  of  cijuilibrium,  before  referred  to,  by  a  vertical 
through  the  uew  centre  of  buoyancy  when  a  large  angle  ol  iucliuatiou 
is  given  to  the  body.  This  point  the  late  Professor  Macquom  Rankine 
designated  the  "Shifting  Mctuccntro,"  but  he  might  more  appropriately 
have  called  it  "  thu  False  Metacentre/'  for  in  point  of  fact  it  i»  nu 
metacentre  at  all.  In  many  eases  it  possesses  none  of  the  properties  or 
characteristics  of  the  true  "metacentre,"  and  its  designation  by  that 
word,  even  whou  qualified  by  the  adjective  "  shifting/^  introduces  a  new 
element  of  confusion  into  our  terminology.  This  would  be  of  less 
moment,  no  doubt,  if  the  subject  belonged  solely  to  the  domain  of 
science,  and  came  only  under  the  cogniznuce  of  students  of  seicnee. 
But  it  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  manifo^t  that  shipowuen^fl 
stevedores,  masters,  aud  mates  of  merchant  vessels,  and  others,  arc 
much  concenied  to  understand  at  lettst  the  general  principles  of  ship- 
stability,  aud  it  would  therefore  be  very  uafortunatc  should  nothing 
be  done  to  remove  defccta,  and  render  the  subject  clear  aud  exact. 
This  woik  the  present  writer  has  in  hand. 

But  a  mure  serious  question  than  that  of  a  confused  nomenclature 
could  poBsiUly  buconie,  is  that  of  the  ])raetice  of  giving  to  abi|ie, 
when  free  from  cargo,  such  a  very  sraail  measure  of  stability  that 
they  need  not  only  more  careful  HU])ervit<ion  than  they  often  rercivcifl 
but  the  care  of  mere  instructed  eumnianders  and  lesser  officers  than 
seem  at  pruHcut  forlbcoming,  ^\'c  here  arrive  at  a  matter  con- 
cerning  which  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  prevail,  for  it  is  difHeuU  to  grasp  in  all  its  details,  and 
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it  gravely  afTccts  vested  iiitcroslsj  lot  us  ciirleavoui-  at  least  to  muke 
it  understood.  But  licru^  ag»ii>i  wo  bare  to  notice  a  eonfusiou  of 
terms,  and  fuid  it  mxT^Kary  lirst  tu  make  it  quite  [ilaio  what  is  ia- 
teiuled  by  tlie  Icrtii  "^italtility" — for  it  is  a  word  tliat  lUttv  mislead 
if  taken  ia  its  must  general  sense  and  witUuut  a  due  ap^ircciatiou  of 
its  technical  siguilleauce.  Vrofessor  0»borDC  Ueyiiuld:^  drew  attou- 
tion  tu  this  [luiiit  at  tlie  late  meeting  uf  the  IJriliKli  AKSociatioii, 
at  Suutlipurt.  lu  reply  to  au  inquiry  of  minej  since  made,  lie  has 
Iwen  good  CDOugli  to  explain  his  views  as  fullows.  After  referring 
tu  a  proposal  previously  mode  to  define  stability  in  a  quantitative 
senscj  as  measuring  "  the  greatest  angular  diatorhance  from  which  a 
ship  would  recover,"  and  to  substitute  the  term  "stifi'uess"  to 
"  measure  the  righting  movement  iu  any  position  j"  Professo/ 
Reynolds  says : — 

"  My  objvct  was  to  eulJ  atteiitton  to  the  importance  of  such  a  ByBt«iu.  In 
recent  literatura  oa  naval  architecture  the  term  Htsbility  occurs  aver  and  over 
aguiu  in  tiie  sause  of  righting  moment,  and  thla  under  circiini<<tiinces  whuru 
the  context  shows  the  m<3a.nin;^  to  be  incompntible  wilh  uny  meaning  thiit  can 
Ije  given  to  the  word — for  stability  must  refer  to aome  position  in  which  the 
ship  is  stable  :  so  that  when  it  in  said  that  a  ship  hits  initial  stability,  and  haa 
«ome  stability  at  a  hucl  of  90  d&grocs,  it  would  seem  that  ifao  ship  would  be 
stable  (t.e.,  tend  to  hold  its  position)  in  either  of  tbc  positions;  but,  as  this 
is  clearly  not  what  is  mennt,  tlicn  it  would  soem  that  some  scahilily  at  90 
vlcgreca  muana  that  a  sliip  in  stable  about  tlis  erect  position  fur  angular 
«liAturbaDC«s  of  90  Jegrueti,  This,  however,  it  appean  ia  not  the  sense  ia 
'whicit  the  wordM  xre  to  lie  itndt;r«t.[>od,  Nome  fituI)iJit.y  iii«itQing  ihiit  the  ship 
tendii  to  r«ttirn  lotvwtUj  nut  tivcevxarily  /c,  its  «ruct  position,  or  has  aomc 
jpositive  righting  momeut." 

Although  there  is  nothing  in  this  statement   of  the  case  which  in 

anj'  way  corrects  or  coufliets  with  the   well-understood   science  of 

■the  suhjecl,  it  deserves  careful  attention,  because  it  well  points  out  an 

iuatancc  of  the  looseness  with  which  the  word  "  stability" — like  the 

-word  '*  nictaccutrc,"  as  we    have  seen — 'has  come  sometimes  to  be 

employed.     In  its   most  general   sense,   the  stability  of  a  floating 

"body  is  nothing  more  thau  its  tendency  to  remain  in,  or  return  to^ 

a  given  position  of  equilihrinm.     But,  wherever  this  tendency  exists, 

it  so  exists  by  virtue  of  the  "  righting  force/'  which  is  called  into 

play  upon   the   disturbance  of  the   body   from  that  given  position. 

Nothing  can  be  more  natural,  aud  nothing  more  convenient,  than  to 

ideatify  this  rightiog  force  with  the  stability  which  it  produces,  and 

thus  to  designate   the   righting   force   at  any  angle   of  iticlinatiou 

(witliiu   the  rauge  of  its   Di^eratiou)  the  "  stability"  at  that  angle. 

It  is  of  uo  consequence  whether  the  angle  of  incliuatiou  be  small  or 

great,  provided  the  teudeucy  throughout  the  iucliuatiou  always  is  to 

restore  the  body  to  the  giveu  origiual  positiou  of  cqudibrium.     Thus 

far  all  is   clear,  and  uo  objection  ueed,  we  thiuk,  be  taken  to  the 

curreut    use   of  the   word   stability   to  signify    the    righting    force 
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tlirougbotit  this  range.     Sappusing,  howerer,  the  iocUnatioti   of  the 
body  to  be  carried  &o  far  that  the  righting  force  disappears,  aud  tlien 
continued  further  still  until  a  new  position  of  stable  equilibrium  ii 
reached,  we  shall  now  have  a  new  righting  force  coming  into  play  of 
the  same  kind,  and  acting  in  the  same  direction,  as  before  ;  but  it  in 
roauifrst  that  we  can  uo  longer  apeak  of  this  force  as  representing  tlie 
"  atabiliti,-/'  except  on   the  clear  condition  that  we   now  refer  thfl 
word,  and  the  thing,  to  the  second  jraaition  of  equiUbrium,  aud  fu>i 
to  the  first  position.     Now,  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds  is  pcrffdlyj 
correct   in  pointing  out  that  this  most  essential  distinction  ha?  n< 
iTccn  always  obscrrcd,  and  that,  in  speaking  of  ships,  mere  righting 
force  acting  in    a  given   directiou   has  been  spokcu  of  as  siafjilUt/ 
without  any  plain  and  rigid  reference  to  tlic  position  of  .equilibriura 
to  which,  and  to  which  alouo,  it  has  relation.     Tt  ia  easy  to  see  boir 
this   has  been   brought  about.     The  practice   of  investigating  the 
stability  of  ships  at  large  angles  of  inclination  has  sprung  up  in  quite 
recent  years,  and  in  ships  of  ordinary  type  aud  in  ordinary  conditions 
the  positive  righting forcc,or  stability, which  hits  bcenfouud  to  exist  ba«] 
always  had  reference  to  the  upright  pusitiutt  of  the  ship,  and  the  word^ 
"  stability''  has  been  therefore  lircely^used  to  express  the  righting  fo 
towards  that  upright  position.     Recent  events  have,  however,  brought 
to  light  the  fact— which  had  not  previously  been  observed — that 
actual  ships  (no  less  than  such  prismatic  bodies  as  Atvood  and  other 
writers  have  considered)   sometimes,  in  some  exceptional  conditions, 
arc  chameterizcd  by  the  fact  that  the  righting  force  tending  to  rctnro 
the  body  "  towards"  its  upright  position,  either  did  not  exist,  or  else 
disappeared  at  comparatively  small  angles  of  inclination,  and,  after  a 
phase  of  instability  had  been  passed  through,  reappeared  again,  while 
the  angle  of  inclination  was  still  within  reasonable  limits.      In  th« 
case  of  a  prismatic  body  25  feet  square  in  section,  immersed  f»  fctt, 
and  having  i!s  centre  of  gravity  1  foot  ahoveits  ocntrc  of  form,  very 
small  instability  exintfl  up  to  about  20  degrees  of  angle,  a  scries  of 
capsizing  furccs  operating  up  to  that  iuclination  ;  then  a  posItioD  of 
stable  equilibrium  is  reached,  and  there  commences  (as  the  body  it. 
further  inclined)  a  righting  force  of  small  amount,  acting,  of  course, 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  which  hare  l)ecn  capsizing  the  body, 
aud  therefore  tending    to  retiu*n    tlie    body  towards    the    upright 
position,  but  only  so  far  towards  it  as  to  reach  the  second  i>oaition  of 
equilibrium — viz.,  that  at  which  the  body  Boats  iuelined  at  au  angle 
of  20  degrees  from    the  upright.     Now  it  is  very  easy  to  see  how 
these  later  righting  forces  happen  to  have  been  s|ioken  of  as  so  much 
Mtability,  seeing  that  they  oppose  aud  overcome  the  further  capsizing 
of  the  body  ;  but  it  is  equally  easy  to  -''e  that,  a»  Profiawor  Reynolds 
baa  pointed  out,  the  stability  so  spokcu  of  is  not  stability  at  all  in 
the  sense  of  restoring  the  body  to  its  erect  position,  but  is  so  only  ta 
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the  sense  of  restoring  the  body  towardt  that  position,  niat  vhich  is 
true  of  the  prism  spoken  of  may  be,  under  suitable  condition9j 
eqnally  true  of  a  ship  ;  aud,  vie  have  oov  to  add,  is  true  (not 
quantitati\-cly,  but  characteristically »  of  very  many  large  and  fiuo 
s^ips  of  modem  tj-pc ;  and,  being  true,  givca  rise  to  some  grare 
aecidcnta,  and  to  many  more  anxictica  and  apprcUcusions.  Such 
vesBcIs,  when  in  the  condition  described,  refuse  to  float  upright,  but 
loll  over  if  alloircd,  to  whatever  angle  it  happens  to  be,  at  which  they 
find  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium. 

Now  it  becomes  important,  at  thiit  stage  of  our  remarks,  to  point 
out  that  no  danger  is  necessarily  inrolred  tn  a  ship,  under  some 
conditions,  having  to  He  over  to  even  a  coiisidrraWc  angle  in  search 
of  a  position  of  rest.  A  ship  may  lie  in  harbour  or  in  doclt  just  as 
saGely  at  12,  or  15^  or  20  degrees  from  the  upright  as  in  an  upright 
position — nay,  if  the  inclined  position  be  one  beyond  which  the 
righting  forces  become  groat  she  may  even  be  safer  than  some  other 
Tcuel  which  has  stability  in  the  upright  position,  bnt  the  stability  of* 
which  is  very  small  in  amount  or  in  range.  We  may  even  go 
farther  than  thi.s,  and  state  with  perfect  confidence,  that  some  ships 
which  have  little  or  no  stability  in  the  upright  position,  but  which 
gather  large  stability  as  they  incline,  and  go  on  incrcaaing  it  up  to 
rery  large  incliuations,  may  be  safer,  very  much  safer,  in  storms  at 
sea  than  some  other  ships  which  have  considerable  stability  near  the 
ujiright,  but  lose  it  as  the  inclination  becomes  grcat.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  it  requires  no  special  skill  ur  judgment  to  sec  that  when  ships 
arc  ia  any  given  condition  of  stowage,  incapable  of  stauding  upright 
or  nearly  so,  aud  are  liable  to  loll  about  with  small  changes  uf 
weight,  they  arc  in  fact  exposed  to  classes  of  risks  from  which  they 
would  othem'ise  be  free.  We  have  had  a  striking  instance  of  this 
recently  in  the  case  of  the  Austral.  In  the  state  of  her  cargo, 
stowage,  &c.,  ou  the  night  of  her  sinking  she  was  exposed  to  a 
danger  from  which  a  ship  endowed  with  large  initial  stability  under 
like  stowage  would  have  been  free.  A  moderate  quantity  of  coal 
put  on  board  through  her  starboard  ports  sufficed  to  bring  one  of  her 
coaling  ports  under  water.  The  aea  }X)ured  in,  and,  further  ia- 
dining  her,  brought  another  and  somewhat  higher  port  under  the 
surface ;  and  a  comparatively  short  time  sufficed  to  sink  in  this 
manner  a  splendid  ship.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  were  many 
ways  of  preventing  the  catastrophe.  Water-ballast  might  have  been 
let  in  to  increase  the  stability ;  the  coaling  porta  should  have  been 
doeed  as  they  came  ucar  the  water's  surface ;  the  coaling  lighter 
certainly  should  have  been  shifted  in  good  time  to  the  oppoute  side  of 
the  ship.  Bnt  none  of  these  things  was  done,  and  the  ship  sank. 
Hie  owuers  appear  to  have  been  very  careful  and  painstaking  ia 
framing  their  orders,  aud  to  hare  understood  tlicir  ship  qiiito  well. 
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The  pTobabiiity  is  that  had  their  order*  been  strictly  obeyed  the 
accident  vould  not  hare  happened.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
ship  was  8uuk,  and  that  she  was  so  sunk  from  those  in  chaise  of  hcc 
either  not  uudcrstanding  how  to  handle  her,  or  not  caring  to  handle 
her  properly.  I  only  mention  the  case  here  bccaiuc  it  seems 
illustrate  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  fact  that  the  care  in  baudlinf 
which  modern  shipa  receive  is  not  equal  to  their  requirements;  and 
that  one  of  two  tlnng*,  probably  both,  ought  to  happen :  either  ships 
aliould  be  built  ko  as  to  possess  greater  stability  when  discharging  and 
loading  than  )tcmc  of  the  fiuest  of  them  now  possess,  or  else  tbecom- 
ixrtcncc  of  those  who  bai'e  charge  of  them  should  be  better  seen  to.  ■ 
It  is  not  »unicieut  to  aay  that  had  the  owners'  orders  beeu  obeyed 
the  ship  wouiil  Imve  been  saved.  Orders  will  always  be  more  or  less 
neglected,  or  lightly  regarded,  unless  their  importance  is  understood  ■ 
by  those  ulio  have  to  obey  them.  It  seems  to  us  beyond  a  doubt 
that  had  the  captain  of  tho  Aw>tral  uiiiierstuod  the  real  condition 
of  bis  ship,  aud  how  susceptible  she  was  to  easy  inclination,  he  could 
not  have  gone  to  bed,  and  let  strangers  sink  her  under  him,  as  he 
did. 

It  will  occur  to  some  readers  to  ask  why  ships  are  so  designed 
and  constructed  as  to  be  without  stability  ucder  probable  condition* 
of  stowage  ?  Why  should  not  ever}*  ship  that  has  to  proceed  to  sea  be 
endowed  with  abundant  stability  under  alt  circumstances  ?  There 
are  many  reasons  why  forms  unfavourable  to  this  nll-prcvalcnt 
stability  are  adopted.  One  is  suggested  by  the  consideration  that 
whether  a  high  speed  be  desired,  or  a  moderate  speed  he  sought 
economical ly,  there  is  an  obvious  advantage  to  be  gained  by  making 
the  water-Hues  of  ships  finer  thau  was  usual  in  the  days  of  aailiug 
ships.  But  this  fiDCueits  of  tbc  water-lines  is  in  itself  unfavourable 
to  stability,  as  wc  shall  presently  sec.  Tt  has  further  been  supposed 
that  not  only  finely  terminated  watcr-Huca,  but  also  smalluess  of 
beam  or  breadth,  is  favourable  to  economical  propulsion ;  this  view 
gaining  much  credeucc  from  the  fact  that  steamships  which  have 
bceu  lengthened  by  the  insertion  of  an  extra  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
feet  of  length  amidships  have  been  faster  afterwards,  with  a  given 
amount  of  cuginc-power  thau  they  were  before.  This  fact  admits 
of  auothcr  e.\ptanatlou,  aud  the  belief  in  the  desirability  of  making 
steamships  very  long  and  narrow  is  now  rapidly  decliuiug ;  hut  while 
it  lasted  it  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  forms  and  projKirtioiis  of 
vessels.  The  cQ'ect  of  narrowness  and  fineness  upon  stability  will 
be  seen  in  a  moment  by  those  who  remember  that  the  cxprcsaion  for 
the  height  of  a  ship's  metacentre  is  a  fraction  into  the  numerator  of 
which  the  load  watcr-Hiie  ienyth  eiitcns  only  once,  but  i.s  multiplied 
by  the  cube  of  the  load  water*linc  hrtadth,  the  denominator  being 
the  displacement  of  the  ship.     Every  reduction,  therefore,   in  the 
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hrcodth  uf  the  load  irater-liuc  of  the  ship  involves  a  couparatircly 
large  reduction  iu  the  height  of  the  uetoceotre,  and  therefore  io  the 
stability.  But  there  ia  another  reason  why  vcr)'  large  stability  iu 
vea-going  conditions  should  not  be  given  to  sbi|)a.  Wc  liavc  suon 
that  stability  implies  that  tlic  water  has  a  power  over  the  ship,  aud 
enables  it  to  insist  upon  her  Hoatiog  in  some  deliaitc  position  iu 
relation  to  its  surfiicc — compelling  her,  in  fact,  when  left  free,  to  assume 
some  positioa  uf  stable  cquilibriuDi,  whether  that  be  an  upright 
position  or  an  inclined  one.  Kow  this  power  of  the  sou  over  the 
Mkip  is  HOC  confined  to  still  water ;  it  exists  just  as  oQcctually 
(tliou^h  under  some  niotlificatione  of  the  couditions)  whcu  tlie  sea 
itself  is  forced  up  into  wares  as  whcu  it  lies  motionless ;  ami  as  this 
power  over  n  given  ship  is  measured  by  her  slaliility,  it  becomes 
clear  that  to  give  very  lar;;c  stability  to  a  vessel  is  to  jjivc  to  the  sea 
a  proportiouale  power  over  lier,  and  consequently  to  give  to  the  sea- 
waves  a  propurtioniitc  power  of  rolling  her  about  with  them.  This, 
of  course,  is  very  undesirable,  and  consequently  the  naval  architect 
1)08  to  seekf  as  others  have,  the  Iinppy  medium — viz.,  stability  enough 
for  all  purposes,  but  not  au  unlimited  amount  of  it — not  euougb  to 
make  Ins  ship  knock  about  at  sea  to  the  distress  of  herself,  her 
machinery,  her  stowage,  aud  all  on  board  of  her.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  with  this  necessity  fur  moderate  stability  forced  upon  him  iu 
the  case  of  ships  which  have  to  float  at  times  without  any  cargo  and 
coals,  and  at  other  times  with  four  or  five  thousand  tons  of  cargo 
and  coals  in  their  holds,  the  designer  sometimes  gives  her  no  stability 
at  all  iu  the  upright  position  when  light,  and  leaves  it  to  those  who 
ttndertatc  her  management  to  so  regulate  the  cargo,  coals,  and  water- 
ballast,  as  to  keep  her  always  safe. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  moat  serious  question :  Are  the 
training  and  education  of  our  ship-masters  and  jnuior  oOiccrs  such 
as  to  quality  them  to  discharge  cfhcicutly  the  duties  with  wluch  we 
sec  them  here  confronted?  It  is  ditticult  to  write  clTectively  outbts 
subject  if  one  writes  with  perfect  candour,  because  there  arc  so  many 
kindly  ilisposal  pcrsous  actively  employed  in  praising  aud  sustaining 
almost  everything  and  evcrybotly  that  happens  to  be  found  fault 
with,  that  sound  aud  honest,  and  what  might  be  improving  criticism 
is  always  met  with  fulsome  adtilatiou  of  the  persons  or  class  rellccted 
upon.  Indeed,  it  not  unlirequciitly  happens  that  the  very  same 
person  iierforms  the  double  function  of  giving  aud  neutralizing 
souud  advice.  I  am  afraid  that  Sir  Thomas  Brassey  is  open  ia 
some  degree  to  this  reproach.  Having  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
present  system  of  officering  and  manning  our  great  sleamship  liues 
is  altogether  wrang,  aud  that  it  is  just  a«  much  a  matter  of  bcieuec 
to  manage  and  work  these  large  and  costly  steam  fleets  as  it  ia  to 
construct  them,  I  turucd  to  the  last  volume  of  Sir  Thomas  Crassey's 
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work  on  "  Tbc  UritUli  Navy,"  which  treats  of  "  British  Seamen/ 
to  sec  what  bo  laliorious  and  cxjiericnced  a  gcnttcmnn  had  to  itay 
on  thi^  vital  question.  Que  of  the  ^rst  thin^  my  cyo  fell  upon  was 
this  marginal  note  or  summary — "  While  mauy  mfrmhant  ofilccrs 
deficient,  the  majority  eompcteiit,  and  some  most  highly  qualifie*]," 
Relieving,  as  I  do^  that  the  niiniltcr  qualifiixl  lu  take  churgc  nf  these 
steamers  of  varying  stability  is  very  small  indeed^  I  looked  into  the 
acljaccnt  paragi-aph,  and  there  found  it  hod  relation  solely  to  "  navi- 
gation "  and  that  only  in  the  narrow  scnw;  of  making  the  coast 
accurately,  and  avoiding  dangers  in  thick  and  tempestuous  weather.  ■ 
In  the  next  paragraph  Sir  Thomas,  however,  goes  further,  and  says : 
"  The  examinations  introduced  by  the  Board  of  Tra<lc  have  un- 
questionably led  to  a  rapid  advance  in  the  standard  of  professional 
attainment.  Our  merchant  service  possesses  mauy  officcra  who 
would  be  ornaments  to  any  profession.  England  was  never  better 
prepared  to  furnish  armaments  without  a  rival  on  any  sea."  Sweep-  ■ 
ing  adulations  like  these,  although,  if  thoroughly  searched  to  the 
bottom,  they  nould  probably  be  found  to  have  no  bearing  at  all 
upon  the  compcteuce  of  shipmasters  to  handle  the  many  crank  and 
unstable  stcanifihips  that  exist,  nevertheless  make  it  very  difTicuU  to  J 
bring  about  any  great  i  uiprovcmcnts  in  the  existing  system  of  mer- 
cantile marine  management,  which,  if  the  service  were  as  novel  as 
are  the  shijis  to  bo  comninnded,  would  be  regarded  as  ridiculously 
inefliciciit,  and  which  rnv^s  it»  toleration,  a»  it  owes  its  existence,  to 
the  fact  thnt  it  is  a  continuation  of  a  system  Oiat  answered  well 
enough  under  very  dlfTerent  cii-cumstauccs. 

The  chapter  on  the  "  Ofliccrs  of  the  Merchant  Service,"  in  the 
work  of  Sir  Tliomna  Brassey,  already  quotcil,  is  not,  however,  with- 
out many  indications  that  the  author — even  from  big  special  point  of 
view,  which  docs  not  seem  to  regard  nome  of  the  most  important 
of  the  modern  duties  of  merchant  officers — is  very  sensible  indeed  of 
the  deplorable  coaditionof  onr  merchant  marine.  To  illustrate  this, 
1  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  the  following  passages  : — 


"  The  riewa  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  sangaine  and  reassuring;  hut  whtu 
we  tske  into  view  tite  many  additional  fn.cilitii-s  which  science  has  givon  to 
naviguuon  in  mmlt-ni  tiiueit,  the  im|irovcinenl  in  the  liglitiug  oC  tlio  coasts, 
theimmeniB  fsicilititr*  from  thcapjilicstion  of  stenni -power  loumrinc  propulsion, 
the  increased  toimag«  of  tin?  moJcrn  sniliug  vc«»c!!«,  and,  not  least,  the  great 
strHcCiiral  strength  resulting  froTn  l!ic*  ttiibstitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  all  sliips 
of  Inrge  tonnaiee,  it  is  Eatrcely  satifilactory  to  find  tlint  tbv  losses  have  kept  pace 
in  sucli  unbroken  regularicy  with  ibu  increase  in  the  tonnage.  The  iimiibvr 
of  vcjlliRioni  and  disasters  nttnbulable  ti.'>  carelessness,  tvnds  to  confirm  the 
iniprcsAion  that  the  navigation  of  our  mercbunt  service  fjUhivery  far  short  of 

pfrfcciion It  may  be  appropriate  to  point  out  thnt  in  no  instance  has 

an  nlEcer  been  punisht^d,  except  by  loai  of  certiiicaie,  for  gross  DcgUgenca^ 
even  when  Icodinp  to  loss  of  life,  sicco  tho  case  of  the  Orion  in  Scodand, 
more  than  tivcnty  years  ago." 
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Agaia  :— 

"  Having  (»IK*tl  ntl^nlion  to  the  fnct  that  many  British  vcswis  aro  ineffi- 
ciently commamletl,  wi>  must  proct-t^il  tn  conniilcT  the  v«riou!i  nie.'itiM  by  which 
an  adeqiwtp  professional  Kl.itus  ami  vilicacy  inaj-  It*  •©cured  for  the  otBcers  of 
the  merchant  servicp.  To  raise  ihetn  to  u  higher  level,  both  as  regard* 
attninments  and  sociuJ  position,  iroiiij  he  the  most  effectual  mentis  of  promot- 
ing the  Becarity  of  life  and  proport)-  at  sea.  The  oflicers  in  comniand  must 
be  tli9  persons  best  ac^iuaiiited  with  the  condition  of  their  ehips,  vriili  their 
behaviour  at  sea,  the  miioiint  of  cargo  that  can  be  safely  carried,  and  the 
proper  mode  of  stowag'?.  The  difficulty  Lh  to  secure  in  the  masters  of  vessels 
thul  pcntcmai  independence  without  which  no  i-eliaoce  can  be  plocvd  on  cbeir 
jadginent." 

And  again : — 

"There  is  a  lamentable  want  of  independence  among  the  engineers  and 
miuters  of  aliips  of  an  inferior  cla^.  It  i§  tlie  natural  coiifteciueiice  of  (l^ticieot 
wliirttioii  in  men  promoted  from  thi*  ranks,  whn  know  thentselTcs  to  he  in 
daniivr  of  instant  dismiawal  if  they  liave  the  luittfortniic  to  give  olTeuci-  to  their 
•mployer*." 

Sir  Thomas    Brasspj  gnrs  on  to  offer  many  suggestions   for  the; 

improrcment   of  officers    of   the    merchant  taarinc,  recommending, 

among  other  thing;);  that  the  stiindard  of  their  examination  should  he 

raised  ;   that  yotrng  offierrs  should  lie  talicn  from  superior  classes  of 

society ;  that  a  certain  nnmhcr  of  snch  cadets  should  go  throngh  the 

theoretical   course  of  training   given   to  the    Uoyal  Naw  cadets  at 

Dartmouth,  and  aide  by  itidu  witli  them  ;  that  the  Guvcruoieut  shonM 

otbcrnisc  aid   in   Iraiiiiug  onjcers   fur  tlic  mcrcliant  service,  uiul  so 

forth.    All  these  auggcetious  are  exccUeut,  and  it  is  lamentable  to  know 

^bat  with  the  author  uf  them  installed  withiu  the  -avails  of  AVhitcball, 

&s  Civil  Lord  of  the  Aihuirally,  and  with  a  Government  in  oflicc  that 

cousidem  itself  a  rcfomiiug  one,  and  tries  tiomewhat  to  bo  h>,  ve  arc 

jest  as  far  as  ever  from  any  and  every  improvemcut  of  the   kind. 

JJDt    more   urgently  needed  than  any  »pecitie  item  of  improvement 

suggested  in  the  work  quoted,  is  the  comprehension  by  those  cua- 

cerned  of  the  great  fact  that  the  period  for  the  shipmaMer  of  the  old 

-type  is    rapidly  passing  away,  and  has   altogether  passed   away  in  so 

'far  aa  our  great  steam  liners  are  concerned,  and,  indeed,  in  so  far  as 

cnir  whole  steam  fleet  is  concerned.      The  age  of  science  has  come  for 

^hn  merehnnt  marine,  as  well  as  for  many  other  services  and  cntcr- 

-priacs ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  it  should  he  everywhere  undcrstocKl 

that    it  is  dangerous  to    life,  dangerous  to    property,  dangerous   to 

«vcry  interest  involved  iu  the  mercantile  marine  of  this  country,  to 

longer  neglect  the  provision  of    oflicers  and  men  competent  to  put 

steamships  to  their  tegitimnte  uses  with  due  security. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  there  is  no  longer  any 
sufYioient  ground  for  the  bard  distinction  which  now  exists  between 
the  nautical  and  engineer  ofliecrs  of  the  marine.      At  present  neither 
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ire  set  about  ciliicatin^  buth  classes^  wc  shall  liad  that  almnst 
tbe  whole  of  tho  theoretical  education,  both  gcacraJ  and  scientilic, 
which  underlies  uavit^ation  and  cugineerin^  is  comtnoQ  to  Ixitb.  A 
highly  educated  engineer  would  master  in  a  single  month  ercrytbiiig 
that  is  theoretical  in  the  art  of  navigation  which  merchant  captains 
now  know,  and  only  the  highly  educated  eugiacer — 1  here  use  the 
word  "engineer'*  in  its  broad  sense,  as  rcprMentativc  of  a  man 
possessing  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  constructiou  and  qualities  of  ~;^  - 
a  ship  and  her  machinery — is  fit  to  keep  a  ship  safe  both  in  port  and,^^ 
at  8cn.  It  need  not  be  said  that  in  the  prartical  art  of  navigatior*-:^-^ 
there  arc  a  thousand  things  to  be  Icamt  which  can  only  be  acquircit^-^  i 
by  practice  upon  the  bridge  and  upon  the  deck  ;  but  there  is  nothjr^^  „ 
in  a  scientific  education  to  disqualify  men  from  acqniring  these,  oc  ^^ 
from  acquiring  them  moic  efficiently  than  the  half-educated  o  -^r^i^i. 
uneducated  men  who  now  form  the  larger  iinml)cr  of  ship  mptnin^  _^^ 
ever  succeed  in  acquiring  them.  Of  course,  the  training  of  th^^r^e 
bridge  and  of  the  drck,  rommenced  in  youth,  and  always  pnrsuer^^  ^ 
would  be  indispensable  to  every  one  set  to  command  and  to  narigat^-^^j^, 
a  ship ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  every  officer  of  a  merchant  stiS-  ^n 
should  not  acquire  as  far  as  needful  this  exiK-rienco.  Tbe  importac^^^f 
thing  is  to  recognise  the  ucdou*bted  fact  that  the  comtnand  ar:^_j„j 
xnanagemeut  of  ateamsbips  rests  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  tb*  -^dat 
flomo  substantial  scieutiric  training  mIiouM  be  imparted  to  ercv-:^:^!^ 
oiBccr  who  is  tu  command  and  manage  them.  In  the  Uoyal  Na^^^n* 
the  distinction  betvcon  the  ordinary  executive  officer  and  the  na^  ^tj- 
gflting  oflictT  was  obsliuately  persisted  in  until  quite  recently,  to  t--^-  tjju 
great  detriment  of  both  classes.  Both  in  the  Koyal  and  in  I 
Merchant  Navy  distinctions  aa  little  reasonable  are  still  maintain! 
but  these  also  will  jiass  awny  with  the  progress  of  time  and  L^^  i\^ 
spread  of  intelligence.  As  matters  now  stand,  it  is  not  to  be  doubfr-  ^ 
that  splendid  and  costly  nbips,  iierfectly  safe  and  manageable  wlrX' 
their  qualities  are  properly  understood,  are  involved  in  freqnent  ri 
and  occasionally  thrown  away,  becansc  aa  sotm  as  completed  tbry 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  men  who  are  ignorant  of  their  charaoa 
iatics,  unacquainted  with  the  scientific  principles  upon  whirh  th^'^et^ 
safety  depends,  and  guided  only  by  experience  which,  under  s^.«^«uch 
novel  condiliona,  is  less  likely  to  lenxl  than  to  mislead  tbcm. 
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Now  tliat  Mn(]Hj;a.5cnr  is  exciting  so  much  iuterest  iu  Enfilisli 
circles,  aod  the  events  which  have  occiirreJ  in  coancctton  with 
that  island  and  our  iieighbuurs  ncroKij  the  Cliannel  have  attracted  the 
atteutiou  of  so  many,  popular  inquiry  iiaturally  centres  in  the 
questions  ;  "  How  is  it  to  end  ?  What  will  be  the  probable  effect  of 
the   action   of  the    Trcncli  on   the  island?  and    what   is  to  be  the 

!  fattirc  of  its  interesting    and    (notwithstanding   tlic   estimate  of  the 

1  Prench)  rising  people  ?*' 

British  iiitcre-sts  in  JIadagaaear  arc  too  small  to  account  for  the 
anxiety  feU  in  this  country  for  the  great  African  island.  The  Prench 
pre»»  would  have  the  world  believe  that  English  jealousy  of  the  pro- 
gressive foreign  policy  of  France  is  the  only  reason  for  the  sympathy 
expressed  for  the  Malagasy  envoys  and  the  despatches  of  Lord 
Oranville  to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  This  we  repudiate  most 
emphatically.  Tlie  anxiety  of  Kngland  is  not  ngaiust  Fivuch 
aggraudixeineut,  but  she  in  moved  by  that  strong  John  Bull  feeling, 
which  hates  to  see  either  the  powerful  clruck  after  he  is  down,  or 
the  weak  bullied,  tlira*ihed,  or  annihilated.  But  it  eeeuis  iinpossiblu 
ou  the  part  of  the  Fr;;uch,  especially  those  iu  the  colonies,  Bourbon, 
Mayottaj  and  Nosi-be,  to  believe  that  EugUsh  feeling  for  the 
Malagasy  can  be  disinterested.  They  profess  to  believe  that  wo  di> 
not  wish  the  Fruiicli  to  tuke  posiiesttiou  of  Madagascar  simply  because 
we  want  it  ourselves.  True,  English  policy  cannot  come  into  the 
discussion  with  clean  hands,  but  iu  no  case  has  England  gained  posses- 
sion of  tcrritof}'  on  such  baseless  and  far-fetched,  if  not  childish 
pretensions  as  those   brought   forward  by  the   French  in  support  of 

I  their  present    nction    in    Madagascar.     'Iliesc   pretensions^  called  by 


Hour  credntous 

VOU  XLIV. 


neishbours 


"  claims,"   have 
3  c 


already    been    fairly   put 
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before  the  British  public  in  the  pninphlctH  published  by  the  Msdn- 
ga»car  Comimttcr,   aihI    in   this    Review   for  Jainmrr   last      In  tlte.^ 
tracts  published  by  that  (Committee,  the  matter   is,  if  anything,  pol^:^ 
far  too  mildly,  and   the  utter  want  of  manlincfw  in  the  condoct  o^^ 
M.    Lc   Tirobrc    and  the   French     Comnusii&ire    is   not   sufficicnili^^ 
dwelt    upon.       In  fact,    more    recent  events — the  bomhardmcut  "-^^ 
Mojauga  and  Tamatavc — cxeropliiy  in  a  remarkable  way  the  rant  C:^^ 
this  trait  in  the  French  politicians,  when  dealing  with  nations  irliics.;* 
they  cbuo«  to  stigmaiize  as  "  altogetlicr  uuciviljzed.''     Shall  veej^n 
it  childish — or  doc«  it  not  require  a  stronger  and  more  repuUiTc  tenn-^^ 
to  have  bombarded  defenceless  tillages  of  straw  huts  in  the  nortb-wciai 
while   the   unarmed,  aged   and  aick  inhabitants    were   »titl  in  thejf 
houses?     AVhat  -word  can  we  use  to  characterize  their  actioti  jj, 
bombarding  Tamatavc  with  six    men-of-war  for   an  hour  and  a  \\Hf, 
while  no  answering  fire  came  from  tlie  deserted  fort**,  and  scarcely  a 
native   was  to  be  seen  ?      What   "  fftory"  to  a  great  and  inijhir 
Dalioii  like  France  was  expected  to  accrue   from   fightiag  at  such  b 
distance  from   the    enemy  that,  as   was   known,  no   weapons  in  tlu 
UovBs'    bauds    could  reach  them,  and   the  only  effect   would  be  to 
prevent  their  enemy  coming  to  a  decisive  conflict  ? 

It   is  true  that  the  French  have  gained  Mojanga  on  the  nortk- 
weat    and    Tamatave  on   the  east    coaat,  but   that    means  aotliiiig, 
absolutely  nothing,  towards  the  final  accomplishment  ofthdrainB, 
or  the  ratiiicatioii  of  the  so-called  claims.     Neither  port  is  the  ccntR 
of  government,  and  neither  place  is  of  much  importance  to  the  nliiig 
powers.     The   French  admiral  fondly    imagined  that  by  cnttiag  off 
the  supplies  coming  from  Europe  and    the  nciglibou ring  islanils  of 
Bourbon  and  ^[auritius  he  would  soon  bring  the  Hovn  GoTcmmeiit 
to  his  feel ;  and  tbat  it   would    be   only  too  ready  to  accede  tu  ha 
demands  I'or  the  sake  of  regaining  iU  posts  at  these  two  ports,  End 
once  more  enriching  itself  with  the  customs  duties,  and  its  prapk 
with   the   profits   of  trade.      Admiral    Pierre   knew   so    little  ofthe 
country  and  iU   rcsourcis,  ot   tlic  people  and  tbeir  patriotism,  tiwi 
be  calculated  on   the  interception   of  foreign  comrocrcc  prodnanf 
the    greatest    possible   calamity   among   the   people   with  whom,  bo 
thought  iuii>ortcd  calico,  flour,  hoots  and   shoes,  &c.,  were  abwlnto 
necessaries.    Never  was  an  official   more  profoundly  mistaken.   The 
Uoras  can   exist    in  comfort  and  huppincss    without   any  of  ttiHt 
things.      Foreign  commerce   docs   not  introduce  a  single  neomir]'; 
every  article  from   abroad  is  a  luxury.     To  understand  this   it  i* 
needful  to  remember  that  many  things  which  we  could    ill  dispflwc 
with  have  been  understood    by  the  liovas  for  but  a  comparaliiTly 
few  years,  little  more  than  half  a  century,  and  the  ancient  style  of] 
dress  and  living  have   never  really    disappeared.      No  very  violcDt 
change  then  has  to  be  made  by  the  people^  even  the  most  luxurioQ*. 
in  a  complete  return  to  the  condition,  so   far    as    affecti  tlicir 
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physical  wants,  in  wliich  they  existed  previously  to  the  time  that 
commerce  introduced  her  comforts. 

All  house* buUdiug  oiatcriiiis  ore  to  be  found  iu  the  country  : 
wood,  stone,  brick,  tiles,  &c.,  bare  never  been  imported;  nod  although 
hirmiughain  and  ShelHeld  supply  u  ^reat  quantity  of  the  iron 
required  iu  building  and  the  cutlery  of  the  household,  yet  the  making 
of  these  goody  has  never  ceased  to  be  one  of  tlie  native  industries^ 
fiudin!;  employment  for  a  great  number  of  people  in  and  near  the 
capital.  Cotton,  hemp,  llnx,  and  ailk  are  Hucceasfully  grown  and 
prepared  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  very  good  cloth  in 
manuractnred  from  these  articles,  cspE?ctnlly  in  Imcrina.  'llicRU 
goods  can  in  no  wise  compare  with  the  imported  fabrics  in  style, 
ftneuess,  regularity  and  beauty  of  texture ;  but  they  are  durable,  and 
have  always  been  preferred  by  some  tribes  to  the  cloth  from  Kngland 
or  America,  Many  hides  are  exported,  but  a  fair  proportion  are 
retained  and  tanned  in  the  country,  and  from  the  leather  thus 
obtained  very  good  boots  and  shoes  are  mannfnetnrwl  by  native  work- 
men. The  food  supply  is  amply  provided  for  iu  the  products  of  the 
country;  rice  is  the  staple  commcwlity,  but  the  people  do  not  depend 
exclunively  upon  it,  as  there  are  large  quantities  of  manioc,  sweet 
potato,  arum  and  yams  cultivated,  while  wheat  and  the  potato 
receive  a  large  share  of  attention  and  repay  tbe  cultivator  with  good 
har\'eats  and  undiseased  crops.  >'ot  only  are  the  products  good,  but 
they  are  raised  with  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  either  of 
money  or  labour.  The  minerals  of  the  country  are  at  present 
used  to  ft  very  limited  extent,  except  iron,  which  has,  since  the  time 
that  English  charity  sent  artisans  to  teach  the  iMalagasy  the  great 
value  of  it,  been  extensively  worked  in  ditl'erent  parta  of  the  island. 

From  these  consideration  a  it  will  bo  readily  seen  that  not  only 
does  the  country  produce  suflicicnt  for  the  waiit^  of  tbe  people,  but 
the  natives  have  t^bown  a  ready  and  grateftd  appreciation  of  the 
bencBts  to  he  derived  from  the  arts  and  mannfactures  introduced 
among  them  by  a  civiliiwd  nation  which  was  at  once  generous  and 
disinterested.  During  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first 
endeavour  was  made  to  civilize  the  Hovas,  such  a  marked  and  rapid 
advance  in  the  arts  of  civilization  has  never  been  made  by  any 
nation.  The  people  have  risen  as  at  a  bound  from  barbarism  to 
eulightenmeut,  from  poverty  to  comparative  wealth.  Nor  have  they 
been  content  with  simply  leuruiug  various  arts;  great  progress 
has  bceu  made  ;  and  now  their  houses  arc  described  as  "  detacUed 
lilhu,"  and  their  dress  as  "resumbliug  tbat  of  KugliBbmeo."  Their 
ironwork,  their  knives  and  liles,  their  silver  and  gold  jewellery,  aud 
their  weaving  have  not  only  interested  but  astonished  manufacturers, 
and  the  needlework  of  thoir  women  has  called  forth  the  admirattua 
of  artists  in  tbis  country. 
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It  is  often  remarked  that  a  country  possessing  no  roads  better    — 
than    nheep-traclis,    cannot    be    occupied    by   any  but  a    barbarous      •« 
people,  as  tbe  formatioa  of  roads  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  advance-      — 
mcDt,  and  a  ready  raeaas  of  commumcstioa  the  first  requirement  ol    i^ 
civilization.    But  ia  this  connection  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  not  — -i^. 
only  do  the  GoTernnient  aud  people  possess  aa  expeditious  means  ot    -^ 
conveyance    for  news,  despatches,  &c.,  but  their  conserratism  hat  ^m 
alwajs  rendered  them  ji-aloua  of  the  interference  of  foreigners,  and    -3 
their  patriotism  hus  caused  them  to  dread  any  great  and  sudden  influx.^^ 
of  those  from  the  outside  world  who  might  become  a  source  of  dis-  — 
putc  with  other  nations^  or  might  even  become  so  numerous  as  to    — 
wrest  tbu  Qovcrnmcnl  I'rom  the  hands  of  the   ruling  iiowcrs.      Tlie 
native  runutrs  can  carry  u  message  from  the  caiiital  lo  Tamalavc,  a 
distance  nf  aJront  2^0  miles,  in  two  and  a-half  days;  and  although  it— 
seems  cumbersome  to   Englishmen,  bunions  of  some  fifty  to  eighty 
liuunds   weight  can  be  transported  on  men's  shoulders^  by  the  same 
routOj  in  six  or  eight  days.      Ilencc,  seeing  that,  as  has  l>cen  already 
shown,  the  people  possess  in  their  own    capital,    and  round  it,  all 
the    necessaries  of  a  life  far  removed    from   barbarism,  and    arc 
able  to  communicate  rapidly  with  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and 
depend    to   no    material  extent  ou   the  imports  from   abroad,  i*   it 
surprising  that  they  have  not  expended  money  and  labour  upon  road- 
making,  which  they  knew  would  render  their  position  in  the  centre 
of  the  ieUud  far  less  impregnable? 

It  may  he  said  that  this  is  a  short-sighted  policy,  and,  applying  the 
mies  of  political  economy  to  their  ease,  tliat  it  is  a  shutting  out  of 
cousidcrable  ircaltlt  from  the  couutry.  JJut  it  muxt  be  admitted 
that  the  first  eObrts  of  a  (jovcrnnient  ought  to  he  directed  to  the 
strengthening  of  its  position  as  ruler,  law-maker,  and  judge.  This 
the  llovfts  hare  been  doing  for  tlie  past  eighty  or  ninety  years,  in 
the  face  of  violent  opposition  from  the  tribes  in  the  country,  and  at 
times  against  the  machinations  of  a  forci<;n  power  that  has  been 
ready  in  an  underhand  manner  to  make  hollow  treaties  of  protection 
with  banished  rebel  chiefs.  Who  that  seriously  thinks  of  the  many 
efforts  made  by  the  French  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  island,  aud  their 
high'hondcd  policy  with  the  central  Government,  can  wonder  if  the 
people  elect  to  place  no  more  facilities  in  their  way  to  the 
capital,  and  pirfcr  their  present  position  of  comparative  comfort  to  a 
life  of  greater  wealth  and  luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  probable  loss 
of  political  existence  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  arts  of  civilization  that  this  great  progress 
has  been  made  during  so  xhort  a  time ;  the  greatest  and  surest  ex- 
ponent of  civilization — liberty — has  also  been  securc<l.  During  the 
past  twenty  years  a  code  of  laws  has  been  formulated  that  has  been 
the  admiration  of  all  who  arc  willing  to  see  in  the  Malagasy  anything 
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licr  than  a  " nation  altogether  uncivilized."  In  this  code  each 
nee  lias  its  own  pcuuliy  attached,  and  one  remarkable  feature  is 

iufrequency  with  which  capital  punishment  is  allowed  to  W 
LCted.  Only  for  such  crimes  as  in  Kugland  are  punished  witU 
th  is  the  same  judgmcut  now  gireu  iu  ^ladugofcar.      Itemember- 

that  only  forty  years  ago,  iu  the  same  country,  life  was  considered 
iceondary  importance,  and  the  greatest  barboritiui  were  iutlicted 
the  name  of  the  law  ;  when  the  judges  were  corru])t,  and  the 
lOgeua"  ordeal  was  constautly  resorted  to  fur  the  detection  of 
ne,  one  can  mure  easily  comprehend  the  advance  which  has  been 
ic  iu  this  direction.  Twt;nly  years  ago  ilic  Government  was  a 
e   despotism,   the  sovereign's  word  was  law  wiihuut  appeal,  and 

"  sanctity  uf  human  life"  was  nut  recognized.  Itnt  a  "  bloodlesa 
jlution"  has  taken  platiu  in  the  couutry  siuee  that  time.  No 
liament  exists,  ami  no  representative  body  chosen  by   the    people 

any  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country,  but  the  authority 
be  sovereign  has  gradually  bccu  circumscribed  und  liniitcJ.  A 
ucilj  consisting  of  the  nobles  and  oflicers  above  a  certain  rank, 
>  hare  unrestrained  entrance  to  the  palace,  is  always  consulted 
the  queen  in  all  important  matters  affecting  tlie  country,  and  no 

is  formulated  without  tbc  consent  of  the  majority.     In  matters 

'cry  grave  consequence  even  the  mass  of  the  people  arc  consult&l, 

in  this   way  a  popular  voice  is  introduced  into  the  eouucils  of 

Oovcrnmeat.  As  an  illustration  of  this  may  be  mentioned  the 
at  "  Kabary ''  called  to  decide  upon  the  answer  to  be  sent  to  tbc 
Itimatum"  recently  received  by  the  Government  from  the  late 
miral  Pierre  and  Commissairc  BaudaJa.  On  Jane  7  the  people 
ected  iu  thousands,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  after  recounting  what 

taken  place  on  the  north-west  coast,  said  : — 

On  Tuesday  the  Ultimatum  arrived  from  Admiral  Pierre  and  Afona 
,dais.  It  is  a  lengthy  document,  but  these  are  the  points  to  be  siihniittcd 
ou:— They  cldim  n  third  of  Madagascar,  and  dcmnnd  two  hundred  thtfn- 
l  dollars;  moreover,  the  time  allowed  for  answering  ibHrdesixitch  is  eight 
i;  Ihst  is,  ihiYO  days  for  conveying  it  to  the  capitnl,  twoforconsidftring  its 
lents,  and  three  for  conveying  the  answer  to  the  coast ;  and  in  the  event 
ur  not  acceding  to  their  dt^miinda,  or  of  the  aoswor  not  arriving  in  time, 
hould  IJttindriaiiuimpaiidry  (the  Govcruor  of  Tiiioutavc)  make  any  miUtury 
{laratiociii,  or  move  any  troops,  then  they  will  bombard  and  destroy  all 
parts  on  llitf  cMt  noHut,  Now,  shall  wo  yield  to  their  demands,  or  wliat 
fou  think  we  should  du  ?" 

rhen  the  people  refused  with  a  loud  shout,  saying,  "  God  forbid 
t  we  should  do  that."  They  stood  up  one  after  another,  and 
dc  speeches,  tribe  by  trihc  protesting  against  any  cceeiou  of 
ritory  to  the  French,  though  but  the  size  of  a  grain  of  rice.  In 
oy  different  speeches  they  showed  that  thoy  did  not  in  the  least 
ink  from  death  in  defence  of  tlieir  country  ;  they  begged  fur  guna 
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antl  spears,  and  that  ever^  able-bodied  man  should  be  drilled  so 
one  and  all  might  fight  lu  dcfcuce  of  their  fatherland. 
Then  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  again  as  follows : — 

"  This  also  I  h«vc  to  sny,  sirs !  you  have  htard  tho  dcmiindu  of  the  Freoe 
and  liberty  of  choice  has  bcon  given  you,  O,  ye  people,  as  to  whether  tb^^ 
thould  bo  acceded  to  or  not.     And  1  seo  that  you  refuaa     Now,  this  is  i\' 
message  our  sovereigo  entrusted  me  with  : — '  Wlien  you  have  heard  the  peopiy. 
reply,  and  they  do  not  accede  to  the  clatm.1  <jf  the  Prt^oh,  but  rcjc«  ^^^xu, 
thou  say  this  to  them.      All  countri««  have  been  divide*]  out  by  God,  tbate^,^ 
nation  may  possess  its  own ;  nnd  (>od  guvc  this  Iniid  to  my  ancestors,  and  )^ 
now  entrusted  it  to  jni*,     Thiw  country  had  ii»  bomidarics  fijiwJ  hy  AndHju, 
ampoinimerinA,  and  waM  cuni|u«rod  by  ttio  prowi.-8s  uf  Kadamn  I.    Yoargngif. 
fntliftra  were  rraimod  and  hindered  la  thirao  days  at  they  carried  into  CXvctitioa 
the  pur[iniWM  uf  AndriunampoininieriDa  ;  yea,  some  of  you  now  present  H«n 
thcr«,  and  tuiw  tbeso  things  with  yoiu*  own  eyes.     And  this  kincdom  hu  btn 
governed  iii  justice  and  righteoasQess,  and  lue  way  iu  which  1  have  riiMorv 
it   you  have  both  secu  and  heard.     We  made  treaties  with  foreigners  kpm 
the  Bcas ;  nay,  whether  we  bad  treaties  or  not,  all  ibreignera  have  receiitil 
respectful  nod  h<.>Dourabl«  treatniein  \  nnd  t-veii  when  they  did   things  tW 
grieved  as,  I  have  borne  wiili  thciu  from  my  desire  to  see  wisdom  adnuKisg 
JQ  this  country.     All  Ibceijjuurs  who  have  tuado  trciilies  with  us  have  a^wnr- 
ludgcd  that  JUadagaiicar  belougu  to  me ;  and  evvu  thu  Freuvh  acknowUdgt 
this  in  the  treaty  ihcy  made  with  me  iu  the  year  lS6tJ.     Yol  now,  iheFnn^ 
say  :  'A  third  of  i^Iadngaacnr  belongs  to  us,'     Therefore,  I  soy  to  you,  D,»y 
people,  tlint  if  this  country,  which  God  has  entrusted  to  mc,  thu  coiuiuy  wbcre 
my  ancestors   rest,  and  whc-ro  the  boocs  of  your  forefathers  Ii«  biuiei,  h 
cliiimed  by  uthcrg ;  wliy  then  1  maud  up  in  dcitnco  of  the  goodly  herioigii 
God  haa  given  roe.     God  made  me  a  woman,  but  whcu  anyone  tries  to  id* 
the  heritage  lie  has  given  me,  uud  the  country  subdued  by  my  ancestor!  is  db- 
turbed ,  tlivn  I  fi-el  etrong  to  go  forlli  as  your  leader ;  for  I  should  feci  difgnetd, 
O,  my  peojiie.  were  I  not  to  defend  the  heritage  which   Gud  ha^  givm  EM, 
This  lit  it  rightHouR  war  in  which  we  nre  eiigngt-ti.     I  hare  made  cvtry|iOMi- 
Itle   vfit'Tl   lu  ijiaintairi   frieniiiy   n^Iations;    [   have   liortie  uud   EubmiUtil  Ui 
tilings  lliat    no  one  cuutd  hiivt*   (^.-Kpcctcd   me  to  bear.     I  am  not  iarailiiie        . 
others,   nor  seeking  to   dc«troy  olhrrs ;  but   I  am  invaded   by   oll^ra,  uX        ' 
others  arc  seeking  to  destroy  nte.     Fear  not,  therefore,  aering  that  yuehsn.' 
the  right  on  your  eide,  for   if  those  who  are  unjustly  invading,  imd  ilaimiiit 
vrUai  belongs  to  another,  bare  no  fear,  much  less  we  who  are  defctHiu:^  «xit 
own.     i  lave  nil  confidence,  therefore,  O,  ray  people,  for  thu  rigiit  -^  ih* 
weapon  with  which  wo  are  defending  chia  country,  and  the  issues  of  war  itc 
in  the  luitids  of  God.     la  it  not  ao,  O,  my  people  V  " 

"  It  U  Ro,"  said  the  people. 

"  •  1  havi!  no  wijih  to  excite  vou,  but  report  aay«  that  they  will  come  ay  W 
(into  the  interior),  and  will  bteak  open  the  tombs  where  your  foreiathw  »i» 
your  Fiithers  rest,  that  they  may  aeiie  your   projicrty  ;   ibr  the  wcallL  uf  ii*j 
Afalaga^y.  they  say,  is  to  bo  found  in  tlicir  tombs.     Now,  can  you  heir  ili»VJ 
O,  my  people  ?" 

Then  the  people  replied  with  a  prein  flhout,  "God  forbid  ibnt  w. 
do  that.'"*   '    ^        ' 

The  Government  have,  in  this  way,  not  only  shown    their  hi 
to  the  people,  but  granted  them   a   certain  right   of  deciaioo,  wbic!> 

*  Translated  by  Rev,  G.  Cousins  £rom  the  Gtatty  M^iaga*]/,  Antanaaamo,  Jslf  1. 
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will  bo  so  powerful  a  precedent  that  the  people  will  never  lose  again 
the  privilege  of  having  a  voice  in   all  important  political  matters. 

During  the  past  ten  ycara  a  marked  chnuge  of  opinion  and  SCQ- 
ttmeut  regarding  the  slave  question  has  been  forcing  itself  into  notice. 
Very  many  have  begun  to  have  serious  doiibts  regarding  the  morality  of 
slavery;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Goverumeut  have  been  directed  towards 
pkving  the  way  for  it«  complete  suppression.  The  first  great  departure 
wjw  effected  when,  by  royal  decree  simultaneously  promulgated  in 
every  pari  uf  the  country,  the  whole  of  the  imported  slaves  were  set  at 
liberty,  whether  they  had  been  introduced  since  the  slguiug  of  the 
treaty  with  i^ngland  in  1968  or  before.  By  this,  not  only  were 
great  numbers  of  people  set  at  liberty,  but  au  cfrectual  check  was 
given  to  the  illicit  importation  of  slaves  from  i\[ozarabit[ue  by  the 
Arabs,  who  had  up  to  that  time  bccu  the  chief  Hgents  in  this  abomin- 
able trade.  In  thu  code  of  laws  r.lreaily  mcntioiieri,  slave-dealing- — 
that  is,  in  dumriitic  slaves — is  declared  illegal,  and  that  dark  blot 
on  the  civilization  of  the  capital,  the  "slave  market,"  has  Ijcen 
ahaltsht^d. 

In  prognosticating  the  future  of  any  person  or  of  any  nation,  we 
are  driven  for  our  data  to  examine  the  post  history  of  cither^  and 
from  snch  facts  an  arc  there  presented  to  ns,  to  make  our  dwluc- 
tions  by  a  system  of  analogy.  The  above  facts  have  been  given 
here,  not  so  much  with  the  intention  of  supplying  information,  as  to 
use  them  as  a  means  of  estimating  the  probabk-  future  of  Madagnscar. 

We  confess  that  the  political  horizon  is  dark,  and  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  present  difficulties  is  shrouded  iu  gloom.  But  judging 
from  the  tone  of  the  Ocvcruriient  and  the  people,  no  concession  of 
territory  will  be  made  to  the  rreuuh.  The  .Malagasy  are  a  most 
dctcrniiuetl  people— their  determination  approiimating  to  obstinacy: 
and  when  they  say,  "God  forbid  that  we  should  give  up  laud  even  of 
the  siic  of  a  griiiu  of  rice,"  it  means  that  the  Freuuh  will  never 
obtain  uadisturbiHl  possesHiun  of  any  part  of  the  mainland  till  all 
the  Hoius  arc  exterminated.  If  the  French  are  likewise  dcter- 
miacd  to  take  possession,  and  send  a  sntlieicntly  large  army  to 
carry  out  the  abominations  practised  at  the  full  of  Hue,  as  described 
and  gloated  over  by  one  of  their  own  pcojilc,*  tlien  the  future  of 
Madagascar  will  iu  all  probability  coincide  very  closely  with  the  eou- 
dition  of  Tahiti  or  perhaps  New  Caledonia,  where  nothing  is  gained 
trom  the  people  but  their  bitter  hatred,  and  where  commerce  and 
morality  urc  almu&t  improved  off  the  face  of  the  islands. 

Nothing  is  further  from  an  Englishman's  wish  than  a  prospect  of 
war   with   our  friends  across  the  Channel,  but  every   right-minded 
Briton  feels  u  certain  amount  of  indignation  at  the  idea  of  a  rapidly- 
advancing,  though  still  young  and  weak,  nation,  being  crushed  by  a 
*  See  TKf  HCiwtitni  of  October  IS,  ISM- 
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great  and  mighty  power  like  France.  Tlie  feeling  of  a  gronlog 
power  within  animates  tbc  Alalagasy  cbarautcr.  Tlie  Hovas  bclicrc 
that  tbev  li»ve  tin;  making  of  a  great  ualiuu  iu  them.  Tlicy  know 
and  say  that  they  are  weak  and  ignuraul,  but  they  believe  thfj 
are  growing  and  advancing  fast.  ^ 

They  look  hack  to  the  condition  that  their  grandfathers  were  in  only  ^M 
a  few  years  sinre,  and  compare  that  state  with  their  present  comfort; 
tbey  put  the  harhariam  of  tlicir  people  two  generations  hack  by  the  side 
of  the  cirilization  around  them;  and  are  they  logically  wrong  when 
they  argue  that  since  such  vast  strides  have  been  made  in  the  past  &ir  fl 
years,  the  like  [n-ogrcss  will  exhibit  itself  iu  the  future?  There  is  aa 
intense  desire  for  improvement  among  all  the  people  ;  an  earnest 
wish  to  become  great  among  the  nations,  and  this  aspiration,  a^er 
what  we  cannot  help  believing  is  beyond  their  reach,  will  yet  land 
them  in  the  not  far  difttniit  future,  on  a  ptnnarlc  from  which  they 
will  look  down  upon  some  of  the  older  civilizalionii  of  the  earth,  which 
have  rcDOtiueed  the  struggle  for  eminence,  and  arc  rapidly  sinking 
into  apathy. 

From  a  foreigner's  poiut  of  view,  Madagascar  prevents  an  alluring 
future.  TIic  rctiaurccs  of  the  cutintry,  which  hati  long  been  suspected 
of  beiug  rich,  liavc,  nevertheless,  never  been  developed.  No  industry 
has  bccu  fairly  tried  except  augar-niakiug,  which  succeeded  so  well 
in  the  hundg  of  ita  first  prumolcrs  that  numhcra  hare  followed  ia 
their  wake,  ficciug  in  the  enormous  productive  powers  of  the  soil  aud 
climate  a  eure  and  ready  roud  to  fortune.  This  industry  employs 
plant,  &-c.,  to  the  value  of  about  one  million  dollars  around  Tamatave 
alone,  and  of  this,  liritish  interests  are  valucti  at  H(>  per  cent.,  while 
one  Knglish  Hrm  estimates  its  actiinl  loss,'  from  the  impossibility  of 
cutting  this  year's  canes,  at  between  eiglit  and  ten  thousand  pcundi. 
Many  other  ^*alnabIe  products  might,  it  is  believed,  \ie  raised  front 
the  soil  and  become  articles  of  great  commercial  value,  such  s^fl 
coffee,  vanilla,  cloves,  cinuamou.and  tea,  while  the  low-lying  swampy 
tracts  might  be  made  a  mine  of  Health  to  the  rice  grower. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  remaius  to  tlie  present  day  an  fl 
uikaowu  quantity;  the    extreme  jealousy  of  all   oni»ide   influciicc 
having  induced  the  Government    to  make    it  a  criminal  ofi'cncc  for 
any  native   to  search    for  metals,    and  a   cause  for  expuUiou  fromj 
the  country  fur  any    foreigner  to  prospect    for  gold,  silver,  S:c.,  Of] 
to  sink  any    mine.     There  is,    nevertheless,   sutlicient    eviduucc   U> 
show  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  great. 

Tlie  means  of  coinmunieation  are  at  })rcscut  bad  ;  but  roads  would 
not  be  diflk-ult  of  coustructiou,  and  railways  might  be  formed  with 
comparatively  small  expense.  In  fact,  more  than  one  firm  in  Loudon 
have  made  the  offer  to  build  a  railway  from  the  coast  to  the  capital, 
the  oulv  obstacle  to  the  entcrprizc  licing  the  want  of  security  for  the 
land,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  still  imperfectly  settled  eonfideaee  ia 
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foreigners  ou  the  {lart  of  the  people.  Kow  that  these  troubles  hare 
conic  upon  the  Malagasy,  they  are  cxultniit  that  their  opposition  to 
foreigners  stood  sufEniciLtly  in  the  way  of  their  making  roads  and 
railways ;  because,  as  they  readily  see,  tlict>c  would  only  have  Iwcn  a 
source  of  weaktiesa  in  the  pruscut  struggle;  while  the  want  of  any 
eaey  mode  nf  nioviiif;  hudies  of  men  accoutred  as  Kuro)>oau  sohHcni  ai'e 
coHHtitutes  their  grcalr^Kt  strength.  They  ha\-c  cut  off  snpplies  from 
the  French  troops,  who  well  know  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
penetrating  into  the  country.  Rut  when  the  Government  shall  feel 
ilsclf  strong  enough  within,  and  by  alliance  with  other  nations,  to 
cope  with  immigrants,  there  will  be  no  difficnlty  either  regarding 
the  land  question  or  the  improvement  of  internal  commnnicntion. 
The  Government  are  not  opposed  to  progress,  and  the  life  of  the 
late  Queen,  just  published  I'u  Madngascar,  »how8  liow  much  she  was 
willing  to  do  syatcmatieally  from  her  private  purse  for  tlie  clevatiou 
of  ber  8ub)cct»,  aiid  for  the  advancement  of  her  country.  The 
present  Queen  iu  u  public  "  Kabary"  h3<j  iutiuiated  her  iuteutiou  to 
follow  the  policy  of  her  "  mother" ;  and  the  Prime  Miuiater,  Kcveral 
years  ago,  in  answer  to  u  rtHjucst  from  some  traders  in  Tamatave,  said 
that  neither  he  iior  the  Queen  would  ofler  any  opposition  to  the 
formation  of  canais  between  the  lagouiis  near  the  coast.  This  could 
CMtJy  be  dune  with  but  a  small  amount  of  capital,  thus  connecting 
ports  and  towns  near  the  coast,  which  are  at  present  with  the 
greatest  diniculty  approuehcd  from  the  sea.  The  rivers  arc  broad  and 
fairly  deep  inlami,  and  can  he  made  a  fine  means  of  inter-commuui- 
catioD,  although  they  are  of  no  use  aa  hnrhours,  being  blocked  with 
ntud-bar.t  at  their  mouths. 

A  nothcr  cssetitini  item  in  the  consideration  of  the  probable 
advaucemcnt  of  d  country  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  foreigner,  ts  the  labour  question.  In  this 
the  capitalist  n:ects  with  no  difficulty  in  Madagascir.  There  is 
plenty  of  good  aud  reliable  labour  for  those  who  treat  the  native 
workmen  in  a  fair  and  houc»t  ftuhiou  ;  who  pay  their  wages  when 
due,  aud  do  not  try  civilized  dodges  for  cheating  the  labourers  of 
their  fairly-carncd  wages.  It  is  true  they  come  to  Tamatavc  from  a 
distance  iulaud  and  farther  south,  but  the  forcigucr  has  himself  to 
thank  for  thi»  iucouveuicace ;  the  unlimited  iutroduetiou  of  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon  rum  having  completely  demoralized  the  natives  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ports,  near  which  the  principal  demand  for  labour 
c&i&t«i.  ir,  OS  was  earnestly  desired  by  the  native  Government,  a 
restrictive  duty  were  placed  upon  this  vile  importation,  and  upon  its 
manufacture  in  the  ^ugar  mills  of  the  country,  there  is  no  reason  iu 
ihc  world  why  the  Ucl«iiuifaruka  should  not  become  as  good  workmen 
a«  the  Taimoro  and  Tanala.  But  so  long  as  10,CKM)  barrels  of  this 
crude  spirit  are  intnidnecd  for  consumption  iu  one  year,  amon){ 
a  tieoplc  numbering   perhaps  half  a   million,  it  is  unreasonable    tu 
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hope  that  the  Inbatir  market  will  be  supiilicd  by  tlicm.  But  as  the 
Govcrnmpnt  sees  this,  and  reco^iiziag  its  evil  effects  upon  the  people, 
is  (tt^iroiis  of  restricting  the  truflir:^  tsurdy  European  nations  Ranoot 
mueli  longer  refrnia  from  allowini;  ihcQuocti  to  place  a  luiich  lugber 
dut;  ou  that  which  is  killing  off  her  anbieets  by  thousands.  H 

Turning  lu  the  reUgioita  and  moral  progress  of  the  people  duripg 
the  pH»t,  there  in  as  great  liopc  for  the  I'liture  in  this  dircetion  an  in 
that  of  purely  commercial,  social,  and  poHtica)  elevation.  Although 
some  Roman  Cntholies  in  the  seventeenth  century  ntadc  the  first 
endeavour  to  introduce  Christianity,  it  was  utterly  futile;  no  lasting 
effect  was  made  on  the  people,  and  the  fruits  of  their  zeal  perished 
with  them.  It  wax  not  till  1821  that  Cliristianity  was  really  effec- 
tively iutroduced  among  the  Hovas,  aud  the  history  of  its  dcvelopwent 
has  bccii  one  of  the  grentest  marvels  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church.  A  period  of  less  than  twenty  years  of  frequently  interrupted 
vork  on  the  part  uf  a  haudful  uf  iihttsh  missiuuarics  was  succeeded 
by  ouc  of  the  fiercest  persecutions  for  Christ's  sake  that  the  irorld 
has  of  late  years  secu.  Hut  the  honesty  of  the  people's  eonvictiuiis 
ytM  shown  in  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  royal  maudate  for*, 
bidding  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  meetings  for  prayer — in  spit 
of  the  nuoihcr  of  nobles,  of  wonieu  and  of  ehildrcu  even,  wl 
suffered  death  for  eouscience-sakc — -when  the  country  after  nearly^ 
thirty  years  was  again  opened  to  the  missionaries,  the  onmber 
of  Christians  had,  instead  of  diminishing,  increas«l  nearly  thtrty- 
folil.  From  that  time,  18(52,  to  the  present  day,  at<'ady,  rapid 
progress  has  l>ccn  made,  till  now  the  churclics  number  over  1,200, 
the  native  adhci-cubi  300,000,  and  the  .scholars  iu  the  schools 
over  100,000.  In  1863  the  only  literature  possessed  by  the  people 
was  the  Bible  and  one  or  two  traeia ;  in  1880  it  was  reported  that 
"the  publications  of  various  kinds  issued  tnm  the  Minion  Press 
since  IHro  had  not  been  less  thau  1,500,000."*  From  the  same 
authority'  we  Icani  that  during  nine  and  a-half  years  the  total  issue 
of  Biljlt^,  Tciitameuts,  and  purtinus  of  Scripture  amounted  tu  132,90?, 
while  the  oldest  i>criodic:Uj  Good  IVords,  ha$  a  monthly  cireulntiuu  uf 
;?,700.  English  is  being  taught  and  eagerly  acquired  by  tUo  people, 
who  will  thus  find  access  to  the  ston-s  of  Knglisli  liicrattirc  with 
its  eimobling  iutlucuces  to  the  thuugblful  mind.  These  facts 
and  figures  tell  thctr  own  tale  of  substantial  progress  and  pros- 
pective advancement.  Let  na  hope  that  whatever  may  be  the  out- 
come of  the  present  difiiouLty  there  will  be  a  glorious  future  for 
the  ''  Great  African  island.''' 

Geohgc  a.  Shaw. 
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[1HE  only  critical  riuestiou  submitted  to  the  great  Liberal  Con-* 
fercnce  at  Leeds  was,  w>icthcr  the  Government  should  be 
pressed  to  bring  forward  a  TliU  for  the  extension  i)f  the  franchise  to 
householders  in  counties  next  ScMion.  On  every  other  subject  that 
vaa  likely  to  be  discussed  it  wa»  believed  that  the  Conference  would 
be  practically  unauiinous;  on  tbJs  tbere  were  reasons  for  auticiputiug 
the  ^avest  tUtTcrcuecs  of  upiniou. 

The  question  of  urgency  was,  tLercforc,  very  proycrly  raised  by 
the  first  licfloluliou,  which  declared — 

"That  this  ContereiiDe^  believing  that  the  extension  of  the  frncchise  ia  a 
nuittor  of  porauiount  .iiiil  urgent  iuiiiurtanve,  ia  uf  opinion  that  ic  ia  tbu  duty 
of  Her  Majesty 'a  Govftrnment  lo  iatroduce  a  Bill  dealing  with  llic  ()ueaCxoa 
iu  the  next  Session  of  Pariiiinieiu." 

F  This  was  met  by  two  Amcudmcn'tSj  both  of  which  were  rejected 
hy  overwhelming  majorities;  aiu)  finally  the  licsoliition  was  passed 
with  denioiistrnlions  of  most  earnest  enthusiasm,  and,  although  it 
M'oiihl  he  unfair  to  suppose  that  its  opponenta  wcm  converted,  not 
a  solitary  hand  was  raised  a^iost  it. 

Strenuous  attempts  have  been  made  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Conference  as  an  indication  of  the  judgment  nf  the 
Liberal  party.  One  hostile  critic  has  insisted  that  there  were  very 
few  Jlembcrs  of  Parliament  present.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  tlic  Conference  represented  tbose  active  Liberal  politicians  oa 
whose  support  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament  depend  for  their  seats. 
Members  of  Parliament  were  not  invited.  Those  who  came,  came 
becanse  ihcy  were  elected  by  Liberal  Assueiations  or  Liberal  Clubs, 
or  as  official  rcprcseutativca  of  the  three  organizations  by  which  the 
ConfcrenPi!  was  convened.  The  2,500  delegates  were  appointed  by 
QCarly  500    Liberal  organizations,  and  at  Icaat  1,G00  delc;g,Qktjc& 'vcix^ 
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present  aad  voted  on  the  first  Ucsolutiou.  Tlic  value  of  tlte  opinioa 
of  an  assembly  conKtituted  on  this  basis  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
degree  to  ubich  Liberal  Clubs  and  Liberal  Associations  represent  tbo 
aetivc  Liberal  force  of  the  constituencies. 

Everybody  who  knows  auytbing  of  bow  elections  arc  won  in  the 
great  Yorkshire  tonus  knows  the  power  of  the  Liberal  Clubj ;  and  ou 
the  question  of  the  representative  cbaracter  of  the  Liberal  Associa- 
tions the  splendid  loyalty  of  the  Manchester  Liberals  to  the  Man- 
chester Liberal  A-ssociation  in  the  recent  election,  a  loyalty  displayed ^ 

tinder    conditions  of  extraordinary  severity,  i^  decisive.      1   do  uot_^ 
care  to-count  the  number  of  the  Liberal  ueoibers  who  were  preaent 
on  the  seventeenth  of  October  in  the  Albert  Hall ;  it  is  quite  enoni^h 
for  me  to  know  that  the  hall  was  densely  crowded  by  the  representa- 
tives of  tbe  fighting  strength  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  that  it  ^'oteA. 
with  practical  nu:inimity  for  the  "  urgency"  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Other  critics  tell  us   that  "  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  wer^ 
carried  as  a  matter  of  course ;"  that  in  such  au  assembly  there  coulA. 
be  no   discussion;  that  "the  delegates  had   mode   up  their  mind»^ 
before  they  came."      Hut  if  the  delegates  "  had  made  up  their  mindfc 
before  they  came,"  why  was  it  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
were  carried  "  as  a  matter  of  course?"     The  reason  must  have  beea 
that  the  Committee  wliieh  drew    the  resolutions  had  formed  a  true 
judgment  un  the  temper  of  the  Liberal  party  throughout  the  ronntry. 

It  cannot  be  urged  thnt  the  Associations  rciircscntcd  nt  Ix*cds  bail 
not  had  sufficient  time  to  coD.sidcr  the  principal  question  on  wbicia 
the  Conference  was  asked  to  pronounce  a  decision.  Last  May  la 
meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Tederatiou  was 
held  in  London,  at  which  it  was  resolved :  (1.)  Tbat  the  Bill  for  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  should  take  precedence  of  all  other 
Government  measures,  and  should  be  kid  before  Parliament  ncit 
Session  :  [  (2.)  That  the  Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  should 
.  be  separated  from  the  Bill  for  the  re-disiribution  of  scats.*  On 
both  of  these  questions  it  was  felt  that  wide  diQerenccs  of  opioioD 
might  exist  among  zealous  Liberals — diiferences  which,  if  they  were 
not  rccondled,  might  occasion  serious  embarrassment  to  the  Govern- 
ment.     It  was,  therefore,  resolved,   at  the   same  meeting,  that  "  in 

«  Ijf've  tbc  text  of  tliew  two  KoevlutioDt.  'Miry  aro  in  tb«  rollowinc  word*:— 
1. — "Thftt  Ucr  Majesty'!  Government  josrv  i<Ia«vu  in  oflJou  \rr  the  Liberal  party 
in  orttcr  Utat  tliry  might  cairj  certain  urgunt  Eiiouiurca  of  Rcfonn,  amongst  wUhml 
thr  Ejlemion  of  tht  Fmncfiiir  tn  Ut/urtlioliUn  in  Ctniitirs  uttoy'iril  tk*  fir*t  jJafir.  Iliat  ilk 
order  to  movt  th»  justice  of  tbo  cdbq  aud  t)t»  cxpociation  of  tbe  conatry,  tht  qDistion 
of  thv  Krtemivn  of  At  Franchix  Aotild  now  iwn'rc  Aemi'iiul  aiitnlion  of  tht  OottmvuML 
Thftt  thm  meeting  whilHt  rc^rgnizing  tb«  Bpecial  difficultiM  v-itb  whicdi  Her  Mftjeny'* 
Odvarnnieiit    Iifive  bad  to  deal,  and  tbe  important  work  which  tbry  bAV«ne\crtbBleM 

<t^  Eit/raHfAifrment  for  «}iirh  rftidtnU  iu  At  toiLntta,  now  e.TcM«t  from  tUrtormt  riykU, 
iiart  long  and  patientl;/  teaittd.  It  Wfltilrl,  tberAfbre,  vtTgt  iipou  tiM  CaveraiOAal  tli* 
mrt***ily  ''/  inli-KHturin'/  iu  llie  itrjct  •Scinun  if  JhrlMiiient  a  BUI  txlrndiatf  to  ttll  ttetioft  ^f 
^Jler  Mojtti}/'*  iti'ijrttt  <ti'iiil  righu  and  ganiifitii:ioni  ai  totrri  in  tUcliont  for  Utm^tn  ^ 
v-trfoitMix ,-  mild  it  auunis  tha  Ooreruneni  of  the  licarty  eoofldcoice  and  Icryal  wppoit 
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order  to  ascertain  aad  formulate  the  opinions  of  the  Liberal  party" 
on  these  questions,  a  Cunferencc  slionld  be  convened  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  Liberal  urgatiixatiooa  througliout  the  country ;  anJ 
in  arranging  for  the  Conference  the  oQiccrs  of  the  Federation  were 
instructed  "  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  tlio  National  lleform 
Uaioa  and  the  Loodon  and  Counties  Liberal  Union."  Tbc  topics 
-wliicfa  the  Couference  was  called  to  discuss  had  been  before  the 
coantry  for  five  months  ;  it  was  known  from  the  first  that  the  Con- 
ference would  be  asked  to  decide  on  the  questiuu  of  urgency,  luid  ou 
the  questioQ  of  the  separatiou  of  the  Hilt  for  the  exteosioii  of  the 
frauchise  from  the  Bill  for  the  re-distribution  of  scats. 

It  is  by  uo  meiins  true  that  the  resolutions  were  carried  "  as  a 
matter  of  course."  The  urgency  resolution  was  carried  in  the  face 
of  an  opposition  which,  up  to  the  time  that  its  real  strcrigtli  wa» 
tested  a*,  the  Coufcreucc,  appeared  to  be  formidable.  The  London 
aud  Counties  Liberal  Uuioo,  when  it  consented  to  join  the  Fcderaltan 
and  the  Reform  I'uion  in  couvcuiug  the  assembly  at  lAieds,  expre<Mly 
"  reserved  ihcir  opinion  as  to  the  iutroductiou  of  the  Franchise  Uilt, 
and  as  to  the  policy  of  submitting  the  question  of  the  Franchise  and 
Rc-di»tribution  of  Scats  in  one  or  two  liilla."  A  few  days  before 
the  Conference  met  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Firth,  the  member  for 
Cliolsca,  *?ho  has  wou  such  just  distinction  by  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  lie  has  agitated  for  London  ^Municipal  Reform,  had  givcik 
notice  of  an  amendment  to  tlic  resolution  cJaimiog  urgency  for  the 
Franchise  Bill ;  and  it  was  understood  that  the  amendment  would 
receive  ihc  support,  Tiotonly  of  the  London  delegates,  but  of  all  the 
delegates  from  the  home  counties.  In  moving  his  amendment  he 
declared  that  it  represented  "  the  solid  opinion  of  the  south/'  the 
"unanimous  opinion  of  the  London  and  Counties  Liberal  Union;'* 
at  whose  request  he  moved  it. 

Hardly  less  ominous  was  the  line  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Leeda  Mtrairy.  That  influential  newspaper,  in  a  series  of  vigorous 
articles,  had  insisted  that  to  introduce  a  Frouchi(*c  Bill  uext  Session 
would  necessitate  au  early  dissolution,  and  that  unless  the  Govern- 
ment used  its  great,  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  carry 
measures  for  the  reform  of  the  Local  Government  of  Loudon  and  of 
ihc  counties,  it  wonld  throw  away  a  great  opportunity  for  rcdres(.ing 
enormous  evils,  and  would  bitterly  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  party. 
Tbc  district  over  which  the  Mercury  circulates  had  elected  a  large 
namber  of  delegates.  In  Leeds,  Bradford,  Halifax  and  iludderd- 
field   there  arc    not    only   powerful    Liberal    Associations,  Liberal 

i>f  Liberal  cloctoni  tbmiighoat  tb<!  klngdona  in  pctwug  sacb  a  mesvuro  oa  ttw  Mccpfc- 
snC4!  at  tlie  Ijtgwlatarie." 

]i.  "  Tbat  a  naeuure  for  tbe  extcnsiOD  oi  tho  FnuuitiiM  baviag  bc«n  iMUaed,  uid  tho 
tteffUtcr  of  th«  new  Klcctorntc  completed,  in  the  •ii'iiiion  of  tin*  tnucttn;;  tlivrc  ahciild 
folufwa  OMaanre  (nr  thct  lie  itiittributioii  nf  M-Ht*  in  order  to  c<|iulijui  (mliticaLl  puner  luiii 
tonouotto  tru«  rapnuAntaLiuii  of  aU  >c(.'tiviu>  ul  itiu  tulion  iu  ihc  Uuum  of  CoiDinotw," 
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Clubs  are  exceptionally  numerous;  and  as  these  tovrni  are  nUbm 
casv  reach  of  Leedpj  It  was  probiible  that  an  cxeeptionnllj  large 
proportion  of  tlic  elected  delc^ati's  wotild  be  actually  present  at  the 
ConfercQcc.  The  Mercury  Iind  said  that  on  opposing  "  urgency"  it 
expresBcd  the  general  opinion  uf  Liberals  in  thai  ]>arl  of  Kngluml. 
That  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  should  be  carried,  and  carried 
vith  practical  unanimity,  was  therefore  not  "a  matter  of  course." 
The  cose  on  the  other  aide  had  been  put  ivith  great  foree  iK'forc  the 
Conference  met;  it  had  been  supported  by  mithoritic»  which  com- 
mauded  imivental  respect,  and  which  posseaserl  tlie  most  cffcctirc 
means  for  influencing  Liberal  opinions;  it  was  favoured  by  the 
unanimous  rote  of  one  of  the  tlirce  organiEationa  by  which  the  Con- 
ference was  conrencd  ;  it  was  defended  in  the  Conference  by  gentle* 
men  who  8|iokc  with  great  enthusiasm  and  energy  ;  the  Conference 
met  ill  the  district  in  which  the  general  opinion  of  Liberals  was 
auppose^l  to  bo  hostile  to  "  urgency,"  and  yet  the  "  urgency"  resolu- 
tiou,  when  it  came  to  the  vote,  received  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  immense  majority  of  the  delegates.  1  think  it  very  probable 
that  most  of  the  delegat«s  had  "  made  np  their  minds"  before  they 
came  to  LwmIh,  Tn  those  who  wer<!  still  hesitating  the  reasonB 
against  delay  were  certain  to  appear  decisive.  If  thol'Vanchisc  Bill 
18  to  be  secured  against  all  risks,  it  must  he  dealt  with  nnxt  Session. 

Mr.  William  Krigbt's  Amendment,  which  was  seconded  by  5tt. 
Dene  Dent,  and  the  nubstanco  of  wliieh  before  it  was  motcd  had 
been  recommended  to  the  Conference  by  Air.  Hencage^  was  more 
dangcrona  than  Mr.   Firth's. 

Mr.  William  Bright  moved : — 

"  That  thia  Coaforcnoe,  while  fully  recognizing  tlie  imiwrtanco  of  the 
County  FninchlBo  Hill,  the  London  Muoictpnhty  Bill,  and  the  Connty 
Government  Bill,  and  whilat  urging  tm  llie  Uuvorumeni  the  adviubili^  « 
introdnning  these  measures  us  eurly  as  poii:-ibIc,  placvs  entire  oon6denec  in 
the  dittcrftiDn  of  the  (! i)vcrnm('ni  as  to  tlit>  order  in  which  thetu  varioui 
measures  should  be  submillcd  for  the  consideration  of  Parliameni." 

This  was  an  appeal  to  party  loyalty  and,  if  the  Conference  had  been 
less  rcsolulCj  might  have  carried  the  votes  of  a  third  or  even  a  half 
of  the  delegates.  Not  a  single  speech  was  made  against  it^  and  yet 
there  were  not  a  hundred  hands  held  up  in  its  favour.  One  uf  the  dele- 
gates, on  Ihe  moving  of  the  amendment,  said :  "  We  might  as  well  have 
stayed  at  home  as  vote  for  that."  Ami  he  was  right.  'I'lierc  arc  same 
qnestious  on  which  the  Liberal  party  ought  to  apeak  to  its  chiefs  and 
to  speak  in  tlccisivc  and  uiiambigiions  terms.  Tlic  Idberal  leaders 
do  not  bear  the  undivided  reajran.silnliiy  of  governing  the  country  ; 
the  responsibility  is  sharc^d  by  their  followers.  For  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  party  to  leave  e%Try  grave  decision  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  Cabinet  is  not  only  to  surrender  a  right,  it  is  to  neglect  a 
duty.     The  Government  itself  would  have  reason  to  complain,  if  on 
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a  question  of  this  magnitude  it  waa  Left  to  form  its  owd  jtidgmcnt 
without  auy  guidance  from  the  country,  and  if  the  party  generally 
cLecIiued  to  fthare  responsihility  with  its  leaden.  OfKcial  statcsmcu, 
vhose  time  and  interest  are  largely  ahsorbed  in  administration,  must 
know  that  they  are  likely  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
meaKures  belonging  to  their  own  dejjartments.  Every  Minister 
naturally  desires  to  connect  his  name  witli  some  great  and  signal 
measure  of  reform  ;  this  is  a  generous  amhition,  an  ambition  neces* 
feary  to  tlie  effective  discharge  of  the  great  trust,  which  b  Minister 
has  received  from  the  nation.  But  if  official  statesmen  arc  cou- 
}U8  of  this  tendency  to  attribute  supremo  importauec  to  their  owu 
re  of  the  jiublic  work,  they  must  bi>  uu^iona  to  have  their  judg- 
ment corrected  and  controlled,  not  merely  hy  tlin  opinion  of  their 
colleagues,  who  have  their  own  Kclicnies  to  carry,  hut  by  the  opinion 
of  the  party  in  the  country.  The  ablest  Libttml  Government  cannot 
carry  great  measures  without  the  energetic  support  of  the  Liberals 
tu  the  coustitucnclos.  Atiil  tliis  support,  to  lie  eflcctivc,  miut 
come,  not  merely  from  loyalty  to  the  Government,  but  from  an 
intelligent  and  eutlinsiastic  desiro  tu  carry  the  partiuubu-  measures 
to  which  ilio  Government  is  committed.  There  arc,  no  doubt,  some 
tjncstious  of  policy  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  trust  Ministers ;  tlicy 
alone  have  the  materials  at  command  which  arc  nccesRar}'  to  a  wise 
decision.  When  the  Gorcmmcnt  was  struggling  with  outrage  and 
violence  in  Ireland.  Liberals,  who  most  disliked  the  suspension  of  the 
ordinary  defences  of  personal  freedom,  had  a  right  to  say  that  the 
men  wlio  were  directly  responsible  for  the  government  of  Ireland 
bad  the  beat  information  concerning  the  real  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  best  means  of  kuowing  the  Jttrength  of  the 
rosoorces  which  the  law  placed  at  their  command  for  repressing  dis- 
order ;  and  that  they  were  therefore  likely  to  form  the  best  judgment 
as  to  the  additional  poircrs  that  were  nccesxary  to  maintain  the  ]>ublic 
peace  This  was  a  reasonable  course ;  though,  pcrliaps,  cxjwricnce 
has  shown  that  it  would  have  been  trell  if,  even  in  relation  to  the 
policy  of  tl)c  GoTcmnicnt  in  Ireland,  there  had  been — not  less 
*'  confidence" — hut  more  "  criticism." 

Whcu,  in  the  summer  of  18K3,  many  eager  and  loyal  Liberals  had 
uothing  to  say  about  the  action  taken  by  the  Government  in  Kgypt, 
except  that  we  were  hound  to  have  confidence  in  JJr.  GhuUtone,  1 
felt  that  they  were  committing  a  grave  error.  The  questious  at 
iasae  were  not  of  the  sort  that  should  be  remitted  blindly  to  the 
decision  of  party  leaders.  The  main  facts  which  proved  our  respon- 
sibility for  the  condition  of  Egypt,  and  which  ira[K>8cd  on  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  inter>*eiitiou,  were  accesttihle  to  every 
one  that  would  talte  the  trouble  to  investigate  them.  To  ask  for 
"  coulidence  "  in  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  lo  render  Mr.  Gladetone  and 
bis  Cabinet  the  truest  service ;  the  real  duty  of  Libci-als  was  to  form 
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their  own  judgment  on  the  fjovcraiBCtit   |K)Iicy,  and,  if  their  judg 
merit  approved  it,  to  defend  it. 

The  extraordinary  |xTsonal  asceiulwicy  of  LonI   Bcaconsfield  w 
not  favourable  to  tlie  real  strength  of  the  Conservatives.     They  har 
paiil  n  very  heavy  price  for  the  triumph  of  187k     There  has  been 
paralysis  of  the  nobler  moral  elements  of  the  party,  and  a  sapprcwio 
of  ita  active  intelligence,  from  which  it  is   not  liltety  to  recover  ft 
many  years  to  come.     The  Papacy  may,  perhaps,  have  rendered  s 
immense  temporary  service  to  Christendom  in  times  of  general  co^^, 
fusion  and  barbarism,  but  by  its  exaggeration  of  the  claims  of  auth^^^, 
rity  it  indicted  permanent  injnry  on  the  intellectual,  the  moral,  arr^[f 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church.      At  the  present  moment   the  Cu-^n. 
aervative  party  is  suflering,  and  suffering  se^-erely,  from  its  unmeasnr^^3|j 
submission  to  the  supremacy  of  its  late  chief. 

Mr.    (jladstouc's  personal    ascendancy   is  hardly  less  reroarkab'^p 
Happily  it  rcsta  on  Tcry  dilTcrcut   grounds,   and   is   used   in   a  v&-  -n 
different  spirit  for  very  rlifl'crcnt  ends.     It  is  not  his  habit   to  st^rjy, 
roimd  liirasclt"  witli  an  air  of  mystery.      He  is  open  and    frnnlc  tt 
fanlt.      (Ic  has  alvoys  tried  to  carry  us  irith   him    by  the  foive 
intelligent  sympathy  and  conviction — not  by  appeals  to  iKT^onal 
party  loyalty.      liut    the    very    splmidour   of  lii«i  |jreat  quatitics  i: 
great  services  may  indispose  the  Liberal  party  to  that   free  exi 
of  personal  judgment  on  all  nialtera  of  legixlatlon  and  ]Kilify 
is  essential    to   the  very  life  of  Liberalism.     To  some    Liberal*^^  it 
seems  au  act  of  presumption   to  form  any   opinion   until  Mr.  GIs  _Ma4- 
stune's  opinion  has  been  expressed.     Tliis  was  not  the  temper  of  the 

delejjatca  at  Leeds.     They  took  it  for  erauted  that  the  iude{>cnd  ^^tvX 
judgment  of  the  most  acti%'e  members   of  the  Liberal  party  iu  the 

country  was  worth  something,  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  g^^s  gUd 
to  know  it.  If  it  turns  out  that  he  is  of  the  sume  mind  vrjtb  thc^  .Mncm- 
sclves,  they  will,  of  course,  be  perfectly  satisfied.  If  not,  tE -*"  they 
assume    that   he   will    be   able  to   give    verj'  excellent    reasons  «  f'^"^ 

(iillirring  from  them ;  and  to  these  reasons  their  allcctiou  for  tt^  .*the« 
great  leader,  their  faith  iu  his  loyalty  to  LiberntiBm,aud  their  adms  s^xnira-^ 
:ioii  for  liis  brilliant  {jcnius,  his  wide  ])olitieal  knowledge,  and  his  lo  J  \anm 
political  cxperienor,  will  lead  them  to  attach  the  very  greatest  weiy^fc  S'g^' 

The  "  urgency  "  resolution    of  the  Committee   left   more  to  r  th( 

discretion  of  the  Government  than  the  amendment  of  Mr.  I'ir*' 5'^'^'* 
The  resolution  dcclarefl  tliat,  whatever  else  the  Government  mi^  «  *iigb 
attempt  next  Session,  it  should  introduce  one  great  measure  whichC'=::*<^h  t 
nnivcreally  acknowledged  to  be  of  "  paramount  importance" — r- 
I'laiichise  Bill.  The  amendment  declared  that,  whatever  else  ' 
Government  might  attempt  nest  Session,  it  should  introduce  two  gr—a 
iaeasure.<<,  each  of  them  of  exeeptiounl  difficulty — a  measure  for  " 
reform  of  the  government  of  Ivondun,  and  a  measnre  for  the  refi 
"  'ocnl   government  in  the  counties.     The  Gorernmcnt  may  in 
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iluce  a  Prandiise  Bill  next  Session  and  nho  find  time  f<ir  a  great 
<leal  besides;  if  it  introduces  a  Londoa  Bilt  and  a  County  GovcrU' 
mcnt  Bill  there  vill  he  time  for  nothing  cUe. 

Tlie  drift  of  opinion  nt  the  Conference  was  plainly  in  favour  of 
the  introduction  of  a  London  Mill  as  well  as  a  Franchise  Bill — if  n 
Xiondon  Bill  ij  possible.  The  local  government  of  the  metrtipitlLa  is 
in  a  condition  justly  described  as  "  infamous,''  I'Vce  munici{ia1  in- 
atitutionji  vould  not  only  scenrc  fp'cac  and  urgent  improvements  in 
administration — a  better  water  siip|ily,  cheaper  lighting,  imprwTd 
sanitary  arrangcnocnts  ;  they  would  contribute  to  the  devcKipmcnt 
and  discipline  uf  that  interest  in  public  affairs  and  of  that  vise  and 
moderate  political  temper  which  ou^ht  to  distinpiish  the  people  of  a 
free  country.  The  gain  to  Ijiljtrralism  from  a  reform  in  the  govern- 
ment of  London  can  hardly  be  incaaured. 

The  necessity  for  a  reform  in  tlic  government  of  the  counties  is, 
indcixl,  hardly  less  urgent ;  but  the  Conference  appeared  to  feel  tlint 
there  is  little  chance  of  carrying  any  effective  measorc  until  the 
householders  iu  the  counties  arc  enfranchised. 

The  Conference,  however,  acted  wisely  in  not  expressing  its  pi-efcr- 
cnce  for  a  London  Bill  by  a  resolution.  For  out  of  Loudon  there  has 
been  very  little  consideration  of  the  principles  ou  which  a  me.isurc 
for  the  reform  of  Loudon  govciniment  should  be  constructed.  Even 
ou  the  priucipal  questions  which  must  be  raised  by  a  LoudoD 
Bill,  the  country  cunstilueuciL--*  hare  formed  uu  judgmcut.  It  i» 
^rubablu  that  muuy  Liberal  Members  of  Parliamcat  liave  never  girea 
the  subject  serious  conBidcratioii,  and  that  the  proposals  of  the 
Guverumcnt,  whatever  tliey  may  be,  would,  if  submitted  nc\t  Scssiou, 
create  acrious  divisioo  iu  the  Lihi:ral  party  iu  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Is  there  to  be  one  magnilicent  municipality  for  four  millions 
of  people  ?  Ur  is  there  to  be  a  confeJcratiou  of  municipalitici,  with  a 
representative  board  iu  charge  of  water,  acwagc.  aud  other  public  vork»» 
vhich  must  be  under  the  Buperiutcndcncp  of  a  central  authority  ?* 
If  there  is  to  be  only  oue  municipality,  it  is  clear  that  ihe  City 
Council  will  have  almost  the  dignity  of  a  Parliament:  the  rank  ot 
its  leaders  will  approach  the  rauk  of  MiniBtcrs  of  State;  its  oQiciats 
will  require  salaries  nearly  equal  to  those  wiiich  are  received  by  the 
high  authorities  ju  Whitehall  and  Downing  Street.  The  mechanism^ 
<n  its  departments  will  be  almost  as  complicated,  aud  probably  almost 
as  bard  to  work,  as  the  mechanism  of  the  Education  Doportmcut,  the 
Jiome  Oliice,  or  the  Hoard  of  Trade.  There  will  be  the  graixst 
)ger  of  a  new  "  Circumlocution  Office,"  and  the  municipiil  activity 
of  London  will  Ik;  likely  to  get  entangled  and  restricted  by  the  pro- 
Tcrbial  "red-tape."  But  there  may  be  decisive  reasons  against  the 
creation  of  several  independent  but  confederate  municipalities.  Th& 
aiugic  municijiality,  with  all  iLa  possible  want  of  elasticity,  may  be 
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inevitable.  I  express  no  jud^ent  I  am  not  in  a  iHsition  tn  Tor 
ODA  But  1  think  it  certain  tlmt  ou  this  question  thcru  will  br  njij 
divisions  of  opiuiou  aniong  Liberals  iu  the  Huusc  of  Comraons,  ni 
until  the  subject  bus  been  much  more  fully  discussed  there  is 
great  prohability  of  their  reochiug  any  unanimous  coiiriusion. 

The  question  of  the  police  'a  one  vhieh  the  Government  nmy  Finj 
it  still  harder  to  settle.  Tlie  metropolitau  poliec  is  au  army.  It 
seems  to  me  very  likely  that  the  proposal  to  place  it  under  municipal 
control  ifotild  fill  many  execllent  members  on  bolb  sides  of  tbc 
House  of  CommiMis  with  ilismay.  They  would  argue  that  in  tite 
hands  of  auihorilics  deriviu;;  their  power  directly  from  popular  elec- 
tion the  force  might  licuoniu  duncurous  to  the  State;  that  the  pro. 
tectiun  uf  l^arlianicut,  of  the  Courts  of  •fusticc,  and  of  the  greit 
Qox'ernment  olliccs  cannot  be  safety  transferred  from  a  Minister  i 
State  reoponsible  to  ParliamRiit  and  the  Crown.  Ou  the  other  hnj, 
it  would  be  argued  that  to  refuse  tu  give  tbe  new  iuuuici[>iU  bodlfj 
the  runtrol  of  the  police  would  be  a  vjulatiua  of  the  prineiplnt^] 
free  municipal  government,  would  betray  a  shameful  distrust  of  fnw 
and  popular  institutions,  aud  would  be  almost  certain  to  lead  to 
irritating  conflicts  between  two  riral  authorities. 

I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dilTicidties  of  conslruciiaj' 
Dud  carrjin^r  a  sati:tfactory  measure  of  reform  fur  London  are  so  ptat 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  the  task  to  the  frciih  vigour  of  a  u( 
Parliament.  Mr,  Bright  believes  that  it  may  be  RtteiDpled  test] 
Sestioii  in  addition  to  the  Franchise  Bill.  The  Conference  eriJeutiji 
inclioed  to  that  same  opinion,  and  I  ihall  he  only  Kuo  thauktid  if  ini 
the  opiuion  of  the  GorerEimeul  the  present  House  is  equal  to  the  vork.1 

That  the  Conference  passed  no  resolution  prcssiog  the  Ciorcm-] 
ment  to  introduce  a  Loudon  Bill  next  Sessiou  is  au  illustratiou  dti 
the  practical  political  siigacily  which  1  think  is  being  trained  in  tl» 
Liberal  Associations.  In  dealing  with  the  Franchise  Bill  tbc  dde*. 
gates  were  sure  of  their  ground;  they  were  certain  that  the  iiuestioal 
vas  ready  for  scttlemeut.  About  the  iutolerabic  evils  which  LuDilod 
is  suffering  from  the  absence  of  au  efScient  system  of  muaJciial 
govcrutncnt  they  were  also  sure ;  but  I  think  it  probable  that  mf  J 
few  of  them  had  any  clear  couception  of  how  the  evils  can  be  nort' 
effectively  remedied.  They,  therefore,  left  the  Goverumeul  to 
with  the  Rubjcet  at  its  owu  time  aud  in  its  own  way. 

The  AHsociatioiis  hare  devcluped  iu  their  members  a  new  «c 
political  refpouEibility.  TJie  euusciuusuess  of  power  has  iudued  i' 
spirit  of  raudcration  and  caution.  I  do  not  meau  to  say  that  «bea 
a  Liberal  becomes  one  of  the  "  Five  Hundred/'  the  "  Six  Huadred,' 
or  the  "  i:light  iiundretl"  rcprCBenting  the  party  in  his  districl,  kc 
no  longer  sees  visions  and  dreams  dreams.  It  would  be  a  caUtuitf 
r  England  if  Liberal  politicians  were  nut  liBontcd  by  ideals  uf 
itional   life   and  oE  v^"^^^^*^*^  oT!j,wiVL^\.\QM  ^Uteh  are,  as  yet,  tc^ 
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rvmutc  from  practtual  politics.  But  the  members  of  the  general 
cominittoe  of  a  Lilieral  Associatiun  ure  likely,  I  think,  to  learn  to 
distinguish  between  the  possihlc  iiiitl  the*  impossible,  between  what 
mav  be  attempted  to-day  and  wliat  must  be  left  till  to-morrow. 

This  sense  of  political  responsibilitv  leads  to  a  just  and  g;enerou8 
tolerance  of  differences  of  opinion  even  on  ^ave  questions  of  poliey. 
Men  discover  that  their  comrades,  about  whose  hcnrty  loyalty  to 
Liberal  principles  they  arc  sure,  are  not  always  of  the  same  jmlg- 
meut  as  themselves.  They  RCe  what  serious  mischief  wniild  follow 
if  the  party  were  l>rolcen  up,  and  they  Icaru  to  c\ercise  self- res tr-tint 
and  to  practise  mutual  forbearance.  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that, 
nest  to  the  immense  personal  intluence  of  Jtr.  Gladstone,  the 
Liberal  Associations  have  been  the  chief  means  of  holding  the  party 
together  during  the  last  t^vf  ycaw.  The  fidelity  of  many  excellent 
Tjiberals  was,  for  a  time,  RL-vercly  tried  by  the  policy  of  the  (ioveru- 
ment  in  Ireland.  It  was  tried  again^  and  not  less  severely,  by  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  T^gypt.  It  has  been  the  sense  of 
political  responsibility  developed  by  the  Associations,  as  well  as  faith 
iu  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  has  prevented  them  from  hrcalciii^  out  into 
open  revolt  Must  of  the  mcu  who  have  troubled  the  Government 
and  the  House  of  Commons  arc  hitter  enemies  of  the  "Caucus." 
It  may,  I  thinh,  be  atuiumcd  that,  uulcss  prevented  by  unforeseen 
political  troubles,  the  Government  will  deal  with  the  Franchise 
question  next  Session.  Pjirltament  has  only  two  years  of  life 
before  it,  aud  further  delay  will  be  pi?rilous.  Couservative  ncwa- 
papers,  indeed,  arc  contidenLly  assuring  us  that  the  country  is 
indifferent  to  Parliamentary  lleform,  and  that  the  county  house- 
holders who  arc  without  the  rote  do  not  care  to  have  it.  About 
the  political  movementi  which  arc  going  on  in  the  ap-ictdtural 
districts  of  Knjjlaiid,  those  of  us  who  live  in  ^cat  towns  can 
have  little  personol  knowledge  ;  but  1  am  assured  by  gcntlcraca 
ioterested  in  this  subject  that  during  the  last  few  years  they  hare 
teen  strong  demonstrations  of  the  earnestness  with  which  the  un- 
enfranchised householders  desire  the  franchise.  They  tell  mc  that 
in  meetings  which  they  have  attended  in  the  villages  of  Korthamp- 
ioushire,  Buckinghamshire,  Worcestershire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Lin- 
colnshire^ the  one  cry  of  the  labourers  has  been  for  the  vote.  These 
nectings  arc,  of  course,  unreported  in  the  London  newspapers. 
Nor  do  they  find  their  way  into  the  crowded  columns  of  the  news- 
papers of  jNIanehcster,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  or  Leeds.  It  is  not 
easy  for  the  scattered  populations  in  the  agricultural  counties  to 
neet  together  in  such  numbers  as  to  compel  tlic  attention  of  the 
whole  country  ;  but  if  sucli  demonstrations  are  demanded  as  a  proof 
that  they  want  the  franchise,  1  think  it  very  likely  that  thcywlll  he  held. 

There  is  another   class   of  persons  who  insist,  at   times,  with  in- 
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tense  earnestness  on  tho  'political  cmaucipation  of  the  agricuUiir&l 
labunrcrs.  In  all  our  great  ttiwna  tlicrc  arc  large  iiumbers  of  mcu 
Tvlio  were  bom  in  agricuhural  villafrcs.  Having  come  into  ihc 
towns,  tlicy  have  the  %'()tc,  and  arc  cniiscious  of  Ihe  power  whicb  it 
gives  thera.  The^r  arc  enjoying  advantages  which  ihcy  Ijclicvc  thst 
they  would  never  have  enjoyed,  if  the  Iwrough  householders  had  noi 
hcen  enfraiicliisc<I.  They  tliitiU,  and  tliey  liavc  reason  for  thiokiof;, 
that  there  will  he  no  great  improvement  in  the  condition  uf  theb 
fathcre,  brothers,  and  friends  whom  they  have  left  in  their  old,  hoii 
until  the  franchise  is  cxteuHed  to  the  agricultural  lalwurer. 

But  this  is  not  merely  an  agricultural  labourer'*  queation.  lu  tbc 
three  kingdoms  there  arc  nearly  two  million*  of  nieu  who  would 
come  ou  to  the  Parti ameutary  llcgistcr  under  a  Dill  which  enfrma- 
chised  the  couuty  huuscholdei-s.  Of  these,  iu  all  probability  tlicrc 
arc  less  tUau  a  milliuu  of  agricultural  labourers.  The  niea*urc 
would  give  the  vote  to  many  thousauda  of  miuers  iu  the  north  of 
Euglaud.  It  would  give  the  vote  "to  muuy  tbousaods  of  akilled 
workmen  who  earu  gi>i>(L  wh^us,  aud  prefer  to  Uvo  outside  the  gieat 
manufaeturiog  towns  iu  which  tlicy  work. 

Further,  there  are  in  Eugland  aud  Wales  iifly  "  urban  distrielsfl 
not  represented  in  PaHiamcut,  each  containing  a  population  of  over 
I20/X)0  ;  and  a  huudrcd  more,  each  cutitniuiiig  a  population  of  over 
10,000.  Altogether  there  arc  3,910,102  people  living  in  towns, 
many  of  them  municipal  boroughs,  who  have  no  vote  unless  they  live 
in  houses  assessed  at  i;i2.  Ou  no  grounds  either  of  justice  or 
policy  can  we  refuse  thcra  enfranchisement. 

The  question  is  "  urgent"  and  it   is  of  "  paramount  importance.' 
In  tlic  PaTliamcntory  Borouglis  of  England,  Wales,   Scotland,  at 
Ireland  there  arc  nearly  two  millions  of   electors ;  in  the  counties 
the  three  kingdoms  there  arc  nearly  two  millions  of  mcu  who  woi 
become  electors  uuder  a  Cf)unty  Household  Frauchise  Bill,  and  wb( 
at  present  possess  no  ]}u]itical  power. 

The  Conference  at  Leeds  has  proved  that  the  Liberal  party  » 
zealous  that  justice  bbould  be  done  to  the  immcusc  liody  of  thci^_ 
fellow-countrymen  who  are  still  excluded  from  their  political  right^H 
Its  deliberations  were  fitly  presided  over  by  Mr.  .rohn  Morley,  th* 
brilliaut  literary  representative  of  English  ICadicalism.  The  great 
pnblic  meeting  wiili  which  it  closed  was  fitly  addressed  hy  Mr. 
Bright,  who  declines  to  be  called  a  Radical,  but  who  for  forty  vcan 
has  been  ouc  of  the  most  cuiisjiieuous  and  powerful  leaders  of  every 
struggle  of  the  Liberal  party  for  Justice  and  Political  Frceiloni. 
The  time,  1  tiiittt,  is  near,  when  he  will  witness  the  triumph  of 
another  great  lulitical  mdvcmcut  which  he  baa  guided  by  hi^  sagaeit 
and  inspired  hy  bis  cloqueocc. 

K.  W.  Da«. 
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CONTE.MPORAKV  LIFK  AND   THOUGHT 

IN   ITALY. 


THC  Tratisformatioa  of  Parties,  which  had  been  looked  for  as  the 
onlv  rcmcnlj*  I'or    »   Parliamentary   situation  th»t  hoA   hccomo 
:iniolcral3l«    as    writ    as    for   the    imcf^rtainty   and  oonfnsioii    of    our 
internal    politics — i*   to-day    considered    au    accomplislicd    fact.     Tho 
'^eriiia  (;f  ihis  transform atiuii  have  been  visible  since  tho  Parliamciitary 
't'acitioD  .of   last    rear,  foUoTin;;  tipDrt    the    session   in    which  the 
•Chamber  voted  the  electoral  reforms  by  which    the    basis    of   the 
^loliticjil  sufTrnge    has    been    »o    enlarged    as  to  render   it  all    but 
universal     It   was   tlie   Minister   Depreti*  who   first   put  forth   the 
idea  of  this  trnnsfurraRtion,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  a  banquet  given 
iitn    by  Ids  constituents  at  Stradella,  n  few  day*  before  the  general 
election.     He  spoke    of  the  new  organic  law  of  the  country;    and 
^fter  alluding  to  the  various  reforms,  political  and  iiaancial,  which 
the  Left  had  forced  npou  Parliament  during  what  he  called  theseveu 
years'  war  it  bad  waged  against  tlie  opposition  of  the  Ktght,  he  insisted 
upon  one  point  of  supreme  importance.    That  point  was  tbis : — Tfte 
-^tvr.-iitihf  for  a  panne  in  iiolUiefU  refonn  and  for  vifiorou.8  repivssion 
(wttltinViti  limits  0/ the  (aic,  tceU-uiuierstood)  q/'  ail  disturbdncrs  <{f 
jpiiUiv  order,  ho  aa  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  nativiuit  iitsfitulioiut; 
OTid  0/ atceptance  icitiunit  referee  or  double- entendre  oj  the  monarchy 
and  o/thoise  tfUtttitfs  which  g'xantnU:v  mul  consoU'iafe  Ou'  juiwUof 
•fuiiional  unity  •uilt.hoxit  fxvlttdlng  any  Teal  improvf^rrisnla  or  any 
■jHilitiad  or  social  jtroijifsa  of  <t  nitionnl  kind.     On  this  platform, 
which  was  a  revised  editiou  of  \\\%  old  Stradella  programme,  SigDor 
Dcpretis  invited  bis  fricuda  aud  his  adversaries  to  join  him.    tUnite 
yparculos  eul  me  Vfnitv. 

It  i«  certain  that  no  oae  in  England  would  ever  expect  to  bear  a 
Minister  of  Uuecu  Victoria  annoiinci;  a  similar  progr.-inimu  to  his  con- 
stituents. Neither  in  England  r.or  iu  any  other  country  that  is  firmly 
established  upon  a  constitutional  basis,  can  the  acceptance  of  the 
fundamental  pact  or  the  ncccBsity  of  putting  down  disturbers  of  the 
public  order,  he  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal  item  of  domestic 
policy  in  the  programme  of  Minister  or  Member  of  Parliament.  But  the 
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Bnglish  rt'itdcr  must  take  itito  account  tho  cam  pa  rati  vc  ronth  and 
immaturity  of  the  Italian  liin};»lom.  and  tlieprouliaroirciinistanccs  with 
wliiuL,  uptill<|uitc  recent  times, onr  Farliameiitury  Left — of  wliicli party 
Signor  Deprc'lis  lias  bitlicrio  liccii  the  most  t-minpiit  and  autlioritaii 
leader— lias  liad  to  contend.     L'p  to  1^70,  wlicii  Italy,  according  to 
fatuous  phrase  of  Victor  J'Jtnmanucl,  was  made  but  iiot  ct/mfUtrd,  il 
country  n);iy  be  troiisidcrcil  to  luivc  been  in  n  state  of  pcrmaiicni  reio- 
lutiou .  TIic  popular  flanionr  for  Home  and  Venice  was  too  powerful  and      , 
accorded  too  tvell  n-itli  ttie  iiiTici'nio.ot  sentiments  uf  the  whole  nati<ia,^H 
for  any  Ttnlinn  "Ministry  to  think  of  rcpra-'singor  stilling  it.  The  Tli<;hr^H 
accordiiig^ly,  fettered  as  it  was  by  intemntioual  eng-agements  and  the 
responsibilities  of  government^ (it  remained  in  odice.  except  for  somo 
very  brief  intervals,  from  iJifil'  to    1H76) — was  ohligcd  to  confine  itse 
to  repressing  pEitriotic  impatienee  and   urging  the   wi.sdom  of  ^raitin 
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upon  events  for  an  oppurtunity  of  eomjiletely  vindieatinj;  the  ri<;hts 
the  iifition.  .Nrpnnwiiile  the  Ijeft,  for  the  moment  free  from  pledge 
sympathized  with  the  popular  movement  that  was  going  on  in  th 
country,  and  tho  ^latriot*  had  resolute  leaders  and  ardent  advocates  in 
the  r»uk«  of  that  party.  'I'hc  teanlt  of  this  ntatc  of  things  was  that, 
during  the  brief  intervals  iu  l^tVZ  and  Ib67  when  the  Left  was  lu 
power,  we  had  Sartiico,  Aspromontc,  and  Mentaiiii ;  where  the  irre*nl 
forces,  usurping  the  ])I;iec  of  th«  lawful  and  regular  ones,  attempted  t 
wrest  Venice  and  Home  from  the  hand?  of  the  Austrians  and  the  Pope. 
A  little  of  thi%  revolutionary  leaven  is  to  be  found  at  all  times  in 
Left  party.  The  IrreconciUbles  have  some  warm  advocates  la 
rery  heart  of  it,  and  they  iind  in  Signor  Cairoli  himself,  if  not 
abettor,  at  least  a  most  indulgent  friend — as  was  seen  during  his  tcnu 
of -Ministry. 

^'ow  all  these  revolutionary  elements,  which  up  to  1S7D   had  been 
concentiated  upon  the  idea  of  national  unity,  manifested,    as  soon  as 
Uiat  idea  was  realized,  a  strong  tendency  to  upset  the  internal  order  ut 
the  State.    The  patriotic  associations  for  the  liberation  of  the  tributar; 
provinces    were   succeeded  by  democratic,  republican,    and    sociali 
societies.   The  number  ol  repnhiican  societies  lias  increased  incredibly 
at  this  moment  they  ulmost  double  the  number  that  existed   four  or 
five  years   ago ;    and    the  number  uf  dcmoeratic   and   international 
societies  of    professedly  subvcrjive  aims  has  increased   also.     Hon- 
over,  these  associations  have  succeeded  in  sending  to  Parliament  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  sort,  such  ns  Cavalotti,  Bovio,  and  Andrcx 
Costa ;  and  these  men  mtike  use  of  the  societies  to  agitate  the  ronntrjjr* 
in  the  name  of  what  they  e^U  "higher   ideals"  and  "more  spleudirj 
political  horizons,"  just  an  the  patriotic  associations  lormerly  rou»ii<l 
it  with  the  cry  of  national  unity.     All  the  Ministers  of  the  Leftlia.-^e 
been  obliged  to  lay  their  account  for  compromising  more  or  Icsi  witb 
these  subversive  elements.     Hut  Signor  Depretis  saw  thai  no  furt-^ur 
progress  eouUl  be  made  upon  these  lines.    With  a  majority  at  his  bc*.ci, 
animated  by  all  sorts  of  dissimilar  aims,  be  found  himself  at  (be  fv-^Miit 
i>f  dcuil-lock  ill  tlin  midst  of  the  many  leaders  of  the  ditferent  fir^z^ops 
of   his    party.      What   was   to   be    done    with  Signor   Ciuntli,        fal- 
lowed  by    bis   mob    of  llopublicans.   Kadicals,   and   Irrcconciia'VjJcs ? 
What  with  Signor  Crispi,  shut  np  in  his  pedantic  programme  of   -ioJe- 
littite  reform  of  the  statute*  and  of  the  organic  laws  of  tlie  cot*,  tjtrr. 
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and  who^  if  lie  ever  condesoended  to  gi\'e  a  vote  or  confiJence,  lut  it 
fall  almost  as  Cliougli  it  were  a  favour  or  an  ulmsV  And,  Knalty,  with 
Sigijor  Nicotera,  ambitious  and  imi»atieiit,  and  consequently  the  most 
itiipructicablc  ol'  aUies  'i  ^ignor  Di'pi-eti»  resolved  to  conic  out  of  this 
position,  mid  did  so  by  me:in»of  tlic  pioj^raniinc  I  hwo  bricHy  in:licatcd 
above.  It  was  a  dt-clarniioa  to  frieuiU  and  iova  that  be  iiktcnded  to 
prowt'il  oil  a  new  path,  tirraly  and  securely,  witliout  regard  for  craiHii- 
iiig  obligations  to  party,  and  with  no  aitn  but  the  general  good  of  his 
country. 

It  itHLst  hv.  Koid  that  neither  friends  nur  foes  were  f<\o\\  to  ntider:>taml 
this  dco!itration.  The  woriUuf' Sij-nor  lieprclis,  falling;  in  the  midst  of 
that  CDufused  ainalj^uiu  of  poUticul  (groups  and  parties,  acted  upon  them 
like  a  chemical  rc-a^eiitj  decum])05in^  the  plethoriu  majority  that 
had  snpporEcd  tlie  Minister,  and  leaving  iti  elements  to  combine 
anew,  according  to  their  true  and  natural  affinities,  i^ignor  MinKhetti, 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  of  tbc  Kight,  rushod  into  the  arena  to  take 
up  the  new  political  position  that  had  been  opened  by  the  words  of 
Signor  Depretis.  Xn  a  spcceh  addressed  to  the  Coustitutiuual  AsMX^iatiou 
of  Holo^na,  he  «iid  upenly  that  those  words  coutaiuc<t  the  Itxsis  of  a 
political  programme  that  Wiis  acceptable  even  to  the  party  of  the 
Kigbt.  And  he  added  that  he  was  disposed  to  accept  loyally  all  Icgix- 
lativc  measures  bo  far  carried  by  the  Left,  ineludiiig  eleclorai  reform 
and  the  abolition  of  the  ta<c  upon  grain ;  and  tbat  be  uas  equidly  ready 
to  accept  tlie  e»&eutial  points  of  the  remaiuiler  of  Signor  Deprctis' 
programme  relatin;^'  to  aiiministrativc,  economical,  and  social  rcforai,, 
none  of  which  sccincd  to  liim  to  offer  scrJons  obstacles  to  a  real  and 
lasting  reconciliation  hetweeu  his  party  and  that  represented  fay  tiignor 
Deprctis.  ilany  other  members  of  tlie  lliglit  made  declaratiomi  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  head  of  the  party,  and  presented  themselves  to 
their  constituents  as  supiiorttTs  of  the  programme  of  tbeir  former  atlvcr- 
sary.  Certainly,  if  it  was  owing  to  tbis  fusion  with  the  ailvanced  parly 
{2>rv;frL-ssitsti)  that  a  great  number  of  the  dcputieo  of  the  Itiglit  came 
oat  beaten  from  the  idectoral  arena,  it  ia  Rtill  more  certain  that  the 
coalition  had  the  effect,  in  not  a  few  eonstitueucies,  of  preveuiing  the 
victory  of  Uadical  and  Kepubliean  candidates. 

Natural))'  the  words  of  Signor  Deprctls  had  a  different  clfeet  upon  the 
Left  Ironi  tiuit  which  they  produced  on  members  of  the  lligliL  Xot,  how- 
ever, that  the  Slradelia  programme    eoiitiined  anythin-'  that  was  in- 
consistent with  Liberal  principles,  After  all,  Signor  Ucpretis  asked  for 
nothing  but  a  strong  Government  capable  of  making  itself  respected, 
and  iu  tbis  demand  only  Socialists  and  Republicans  of  tbc  Extreme  Lefl 
could  eonBi»teiitly   oppose  him.     None  the  less,  this  advance  of  the 
Right  towards  the  Deprctis  Ministry  iramedintely  excited  suspicion  and 
distnist  in  the  bosom  of  the  Left ;  for  we  Italians  liave  not  yet  entirely 
cast  off  our  old  traditions  of  elitiuc  and  clan,  and  we  still  carry  into 
the  political  camp  invincible  hatreds  and  antipathies,  which  make  it 
cliHicult  to  8ci>arate  the  pcrsouality  of  au  :\dver»ary  from  the  political 
opinion!)  with   which  he    I'lrst  comes   before  us.      Accordingly,    the 
Ijeft,   exaggerating    its    own   claims    on  the   country,    and    taneying 
itself  entitled  in  some  sort  to   a  monopoly   of  liberal   ideas,  looked 
nskaneo  at  thiti  fusion  of  the  Right  and  the  advanced  party,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  its  basis  atbs  the  Liberal  programme  of  Stradclln. 
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The  hrafis  of  the  party  prctcutlcd  that  the  alHauoc  oftlicw  antienl 
adversaries  would,  by  luodil'j'iKf;  the  criteria  and  thu  methods  of  ]>t»'eni- 
niciit.  debase  the  Bpirit  of  the  Liberal  programme,  and  impregnate  the 
3[ii)i:(iry  with  rctTop;rnde  ideas  which  would  i-orrupt  the  adinini»tr8tion. 
Aiid  upon  tbi»  1,'ruuud  thry  combated  it  0[)ciily.  Meanwhile  thiri;^ 
went  on  us  usual.  Dcprctis  never  cnmc  to  such  an  open  rupture  witli 
his  collcagiien  of  the  Left  as  wouhl  have  perraitled  him  to  make 
<bangi.-siii  bis  ministry.  But  tlic  cxistcneu  of  a  majority  full  of  suspicion 
and  distru&t  towards  its  leader,  and  compared  of  clement^  discordant 
amon^  tbemaelres,  hindered  all  scriouA  and  proBtable  Ici^slatiun,  and 
practically  interruptcil  ihc  work  of  ndminiRtialiun.  This  state  of 
thtngK  continued  until  the  end  of  last  May;  when,  after  a  lung 
debate  an  the  domestic  ]")liey  of  tiic  Oovcrnment,  tlie  two  Pro- 
gressist Minister^,  Signer  /aniirdelii  and  Signor  li-'ieearini,  withdrew 
from  the  Cabinet.  Si^nor  Bacearini  had,  indeed,  insisted  loudly  upon 
his  breach  with  Signor  Deprctis  in  a  sjieeeli  delivered  at  Gcuui  in  th« 
beginning  of  last  October.  After  condemuing  the  ncwiv  inaugurated 
Hii&ion  of  the  Hi;;ht  with  the  admnccri  party,  as  useless,  danfjerous,  and 
not  to  he  justified  upon  any  serious  gnjund,  he,  the  cx-Minisler  of 
Public  Works,  went  on  to  eburpu  iiis*  late  colleague  with  haviuf;  closed 
by  an  armistice  of  Villafranca  that  whinh  he  himself  liad  called  the 
aevcn  ycar»'  war  ivagcd  by  the  Left  against  the  Kigbt,  and  declared 
that  in  doing  so  be  had  committed  the  very  eamu  »in  a<;ainBt  the 
cardinal  motto  of  the  Italian  dynasty,  Setiipre  avantt  A'cn.tyfi,  by 
which  that  transacliuii  wax  ili^ijraccd. 

But  it  uiU  be  well  to  eidiirj;c  a  little  upon  the  debato  that  led  to 
the  retirement  from  the  Cabinet  of  the  two  Minister*.  Si-jnor  Zanardelli 
and  Si^nor  Bacearini.  For  in  it  we  shall  sec  all  the  diflerent  parties  and 
sections  of  parlies  that  make  up  our  Chamber,  revealin;*  in  full  action 
tlic  very  essence  of  tln*ir  eharactcrj*  and  tlic  measure  of  their  real  worth 
—  with  all  their  individual  ioeonsislencics  and  M'eakni'^.-ves,  their  pn'ju- 
dices  and  their  niitipnthics.  Thi?i  dcl)ate  marks  the  point  at  which  the 
new  policy  of  SigiiorUcpretis  and  the  tran>forniatiMn  of  purticj*  became 
palpable  facts,  giving  rise  to  an  absolutely  unjirecedented  I'arliamentary 
aituation.  That  which  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  thin  cribis  is  that 
yignor  Depretis  did  iibsolntely  nothing  to  shape  or  develop  it  beyond 
announcing  his  pro-^ranimc  of  internal  policy,  as  shown  above,  at  the 
banquet  at  StmdelLi.  All  the  rest  came  of  itself,  and  in  the  natural 
CourtM!  of  thingm.  But  iu  this  instance  it  rnn*t  be  gr.tntcd  that  the 
uncertain  note,  full  of  circumspection  and  hesitation,  that  cbaraeterizcf 
the  policy  of  L>cpreri«  lins  not  been  nithnut  its  advauiagea — inosmtieli 
as  it  has  spared  u«  all  those  precipitate  revults  of  sndden  action,  wliicfa 
are  Honieiimes  obtaiiu:d  by  surprise,  but  can  never  take  a  labting  place 
in  jiolitical  history. 

In  lS7Ji,  a  young  man  of  Trieste,  who  bad  been  drawn  br  conacrip. 
tion  for  an  Austrian  n^ment,  determined  to  desert  rather  tlian  serve 
under  a  dctc&ted  flag.  He  fled  to  Italy,  established  himself  in  Rome, 
and  there  pursued  at  the  University  the  matbematieal  atudica  he  bad 
atreoily  licgun  at  borne — distinguishing  himself  by  bis  zeal,  his  quick 
intelligence,  and  many  other  aptitudes  for  atudy.  Itnt  be  bfCARiii  a 
member  of  the  "  /rrfitfoito- ;"  ami  in  that  soinely  of  liu[ile*5  exile*,  all 
sighing  fur  titc  freedom  of  their  native  country,  be  became  mi  iutuxi' 
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catcd  with  patriotic  iilrafl.  that  one  day  he  determined  to  rcinrn  to  his 
country — with  the  dcsipu  it  wsa  allcgi-d,  of  attempting  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Fraiieis  Joseph,  lie  started  accord  in  g:lj',  hut  was  aiTCstcd  al 
llic  froniier  by  Austrian  [;eii(i:iriivcs,  and  eondiiett'd  to  Vieiinn,  vvhcro 
htf  was  irieii  hcforc  a  military  tribunal  for  the  doiihlo  rrime  of  desertion 
and  an  attern|>t  on  the  Kniperor's  life.  He  was  cond*nincd  to  death, 
and  the  t^cutcncc  was  cxccutcrl. 

The  uninc  of  this  young  man  was  Gughclmo  Obcrdank.  The  news 
nf  his  miserable  death  etirrcd  liis  triiMuU  in  Uomv  protoundly  ;  he  had 
tjccit  iridely  loved  fur  liif  ehMrniiu<;  ipialilics  of  head  and  licart,aiid  an 
ccbo  of  grief  ririjring  tliroii^ih  the  whole  country  absolved  bim  of 
j;uilt  iu  coiisitlcTatiou  of  tlic  misdirceted  patriotism  by  which  he 
had  been  inspired.  As  was  to  he  expected,  the  Ki'|jubiieans  and  thu 
Irrccotieiliibh;*  souplit  to  make  capital  ont  of  this  pnpular  commotion, 
and  to  ■xathcr  fruit  from  it  fur  their  o»'ii  adrantage.  The  Radieal  press 
hrokeout  into  thenia.st  furious  invcetives  against  the  Kirtperor  Francis 
Joseph,  whom  it  called  o  despot  and  a  butclicr  imbrued  with  human 
hlo'jd;  and  against  the  Ooverunieut  for  allowing  tlie  young  man  to 
pass  the  fi'outicr,  and  dciug  notluug  to  liaru  his  hfcj  lhou;;h  to  save  it 
was  iu  their  power. 

There  were  funeral  eclehrations  iu  a  great  many  tomis,  procession* 
of  private  people  aud  of  associiition?,  and  public  domonslrations  to  the 
tnue  of  "  Down  with  Austria,"  "Oberdaiik  for  Ever,"  and  other  cnea 
of  even  more  seditions  cliaraeter.  The  Government  hesitated  for  a  few 
days;  then  sceinij  that  the  disturhaiiees  went  on,  and  were  growing 
to  alarming  proportions,  they  he^an  to  fear  that  the  good  under- 
standing hetweeu  Austria  and  Italy  wouhl  be  eompromiKcd,  aud  took 
eirong  measures.  Orders  were  {;iven  fur  the  prompt  suppression  of 
disturbance*  in  alJ  part* ;  pn^sccntions  were  set  on  foot  Hj^ainst  the 
uc«!.paper8  ;  busts  of  Oberdank,  and  other  symbols  of  sedition,  were 
coiilisoateil,  and  nil  meetings  held  to  i\a  honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
young  man  were  broken  up.-  Among  these  meclingR,  that  which  made 
the  must  iioibc  was  one  that  wns  held  in  a  private  house  iu  the  Piazza 
Sc-iurra,  at  Home,  but  which  was,  nevertheless,  pnhliidy  convened. 
Here  the  Irreconcilables  assembled  to  celebrate  the  apotheosis  of 
their  comrade,  lint  iu  tiie  middle  of  the  evening,  Jigents  of  the 
Government  entered  the  room  and  put  a  stop  to  the  meeting  hy 
arresting  every  pi-rsou  present.      Ilcpiilar  prosecutions  followed. 

These  mutters  did  nut  fail  to  come  before  Parliament.    Two  ItadtcaL 

deputies,  Si^i^nur  Fortisand  Bignor  l^crtnni,  took  up  the  case:  the  first  is 

an  /n/tY/>!si(/ffln^  the  second  an  Opportunist.      The  charges  hrooghl 

against  the  tJoverument  were  many  aud  violent ;  it   was  accused  of 

trampling  (lown  the  liberty  of  the  jiress.  of  interJ'ering  with  the  right 

of  meeting   even   in   a  private   place,  of  adopting    a   servile    policy, 

and  basely  truckliug  to  Austria,     liut  on  the  ground  that  Parhament 

was  at  the  time  oeeupied  with  iir|jcnt  business  (these  things  happened 

in  January)    the  Ministry  asked. and  the  Chamber  granted,  that  the 

iuquiry  should  be  adjourned  until  after  the  debate  upon  the  Budget. 

By  this  means  discussion  bcramc  impossible  until  the  beginning  of 

^ay.     In  the  interval  the  aceusations  and  the  facts  to  which  they 

referred  lost  much  of  tlieir  importance  and  praetieal  iioint ;  iiud  in  tho 

eud,  the  movers  of  tho  iudtctincnt  confined  thcmselrcs  to  making  a 
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simple  protest.     Tliry  ahstaiiicfl  from  asking  tlie   Chamber   to   pro- 
i]ouucc  U|iDU  tlic  uctiun  uf  tliu  ISliuistrv — kuowing  well  tbat  apart  frooi^ 
the  thirty-three:  iiiiinihcrs  of  the  cxtrt'tiic  T^crt,   it  was  ia  this  atl'airfl 
more  or  less  supported  by  its  ad%-ers;irics  ns  well  as  its  friends.     By  ihi» 
course   uo  8a.tiis!iictory  i  l-suU  was    altaiuetl ;    it  only  aggravated  the 
anomaly  of  a   I'nrliarmnitary  miijoriiy    lifunpo^ccl   of  incolieri'ut    jud^ 
discordniit  elements  and    lull  ot'  distrust    towards  its   leailcr.     Thisfl 
anomaly   weighed    like  nu.  iucubus  on  tJie  Chamber,  and  it  became 
necessary    to    remove    it.     Sipnor.Nicotcra,    who    led    one    of   the 
divisions  of  the  Left,  projiosttl  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Aliniatry,  and  tiic  whole  quMiou  of  lUu  internal  policy  of  the  Dcprctis^ 
Cabinet  was  tUrowu  open  to  dist^ussion.     It  was  noteworthy  that  the^ 
hardest  blows  dealt  to  the  Minister  came  from  his  former  friends  of 
tbc  Monarchical  Left,  from  Cri&pi,  Cairoli  and  Kicotera. 

It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  since  the  kingdom  of  Italj 
began  to  exist,  there  have  bcuu  no  points  in  all  its  internal  policy  ol 
such  enpremo  importance  a»  those  which  )-nuri)ntcc  the  inviolability  o( 
the  person,  the  liberty  of  the  ju-oss,  and  the  right  of  meeting  am' 
association.    These  are  thequciitions  that  mu»t  pre-occupy  and  iuHaint 
our  politiciil  partie;:.     An  arrest,  tliougli  esM'iiiially   legal,  if  it  ha vi 
but  the  form  and  the  appearanct^  of  a  surprise — the  breaking  np  of  i 
meeting  at   the  moment  wjicn  it  is  bc^iiining  tu  dc<;eucratc  into 
public  BCaudal' — \fi  counted  an  otlrnee  against  the  laws  and  institntions 
of  the  country;  and  the  leaden*  of  the  L^ft  seldom  let  such  an  oppor- 
tuuity  pass  without  making  it  the  oi'ea.sion  of  lively  discussion  iu  thu 
press  and  warm  dcbntc^a  in  the  Cluunber.    I  do  not,  however,  complain 
of  this.  I  merely  state  the  fact,  and  seek  to  lind  in  it  good  augnry  for  llic 
future  of  my  country.     In  a  yuung  Stale  like  Italy,  vigilance  in  the 
interests  of  public  liberty  can  never  be  superfluous.     A  State  that  has 
ancient  traditions  of  liberty  may  adbnl   to  pass  over  an  occa«ioni 
abuse  of  LtiuKxi'ciitivopDivcp;  but «  now  State,  never.  To  do  «o  irould  I 
to  inoculate  tlic   younj;  blood  of  the  natioo   with    the  principle 
decadence  and  death.     Jutlpc  tlic^u  vvlietlier  it  was  possible  to  be  stleu^ 
in  face  of  the  cvciitH  that  followed  the  execution  of  Oberdank,  espcciallj 
in  view  of  the  appearance  the  Ministerial  procecdinga  bore  of  a  servil 
and  guilty  coinplaceucc  towards  Austria.    It  must  be  »aid,*lioweverJ 
that  it  was  only  the  extreme  Left,  and  in  particular  its  leader,  Fortis] 
that  indulged  in  bitter  abuse  of  the  Government.    The  two  Progress^ 
nicmburs  of  the  so-called  Historical  l^lt,  bi<;nor  NicoUtra  and  SigDUi 
Crispi,  who  know  something  of  the  responsibilities  of  power  and  of 
the  internatioual  obligations  by  which  Ooveninients  are  bound,  com- 
mitted ihemaelves  to  no  eeri«)us  censure.     Sigtior  Nicotcra,  iodi 
went  so  far  aa  to  Ray  that  the  Govenimcnt  had  used  too   little  rcpr 
ston.     How,   he   askeil,   could    it  be  otherwise  while  the  Mini»tcrio 
IjcnchcB  liclcl  t«o  nii.'ii  like  *?i^nor  /anardelli  and  Signer  Haccarini- 
abcttors  of  every  movcrueiit  for  enlitrging  political   liberty  y      And  )i 
declared  the  liiuge  uf  the  t^ituation  to  be  that  the  Depretis   Ministrj 
whatever  it  did,  must  have — us   it    had,  in  fact — the  support  of  tli( 
whole  Chamber,  excepting  only  the  Republicans,  Radicals,  and  Social^ 
ists  of  the  extreme  Left,  who  number  thirty-tbroe  in  all. 

Anil,  in  truth,  this  was  the  re.nl  hinsc  of  the  matter.     The  questio 
vlielher  the  Minii»try  had  outraged  the  liberty  of  tUe  l^rcsB  was 
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comparatively  little  iniportaiice.  Tlic  affaic  wa»  much  more  comjiU- 
catcd.  The*  real  ditficulty  lay  in  tlic  anomalous  siluatiou  ala-ady 
poiutcd  out — a  Ministrr  at'tlic  lieail  of  a  large  and  iiicolicreut  majority 
that  hail  tio  rciil  coiiticlciicc  in  him,  and  was  oidy  lavish  iu  favourable 
vote*  in  jiropoition  as  it  was  nit^jjai-dly  ofciHcieiit  aid  in  the  practical 
work  of  legislation.  And  this  uuoraaiy  wa«  practically  represented  by 
the  presence  in  llie  Ministry  of  iwo  men  so  viulcutly  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  conciltatioti  inslitiitcd  by  the  coalition  between  Siguor 
Deprciis  and  tiic  I'.ight,  ait  were  tlio  Radical  deputies  ZanardeUi  and 
Baccarini.  It  was  in  vain  for  Signor  Beprctis  to  insist  upoa  hi8 
Stradella  programme,  and  protest  that  he  would  remain  faithful  to  it 
through  life.  The  mere  aeccpLaiiec  of  the  programme  by  Sipior 
Minghctti  and  a  few  other  notahilitiu*  of  the  Right  was  enough  to 
awaken  suspicion  and  distrust  ia  the  bosom  of  the  Left.  They  would 
not  Rubmit  to  be  talkwi  to  ahuut  a  Libi-ral  programme  that  had 
for  its  interpreters  and  executors  mt-n  like  Signor  Minghctti  and 
Signor  JJouglii.  Tliis  beitig  the  state  of  feeliug,  the  three  prin- 
cipal leaders  of  the  Left  conlil  tliink  of  no  belter  course-  than  to 
present  under  a  common  furm,  ijut  with  large  iudividnal  liilfercncKi  of 
opiuiou,  a  memorial  to  i>igDor  Deprctis.  Upou  thi«,  Siguor  Crtapi,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Chamber,  appealing  to  the  liberal  antecedent* 
of  Signor  I)e|ireti!<,  dechircd  that  he  Ii.id  never  been  false  to  them,  and 
that  iiou'  least  of  all  should  he  think  of  lowering  liiti  Hag,  because 
■•  parlies  had  their  history  and  should  be  proud  of  it."  Sijjuor  I»iicotcra 
formally  invited  Depretis  to  return  to  the  ranks  of  hi»  party.  And 
Cairuli,  following  hiit  lead,  said  that  if  the  idea  of  aNisiiQilatioa  with 
the  other  elements  of  the  party  was  rcpuguaut  to  Deprctis,  he  would 
do  better  to  reiuni  to  the  IWlicaU  than  remain  with  the  Itight. 

It  is  evident  that  the  (|uestion  van  one  of  names  and  words  rather 
than  of  substance.  In  llie  face  of  ihisiiidignDtiou  of  the  Left  Signor 
Dcpretis  Knew  ho^r  to  rii^e  above  petty  considerations  of  party.  He 
declared  that  he  had  but  one  aim  iu  life,  and  that  the  sole  guide 
of  his  conduct  wiw  the  good  of  his  country  ;  and  that  this  being  so.it 
Was  impossible  for  him  to  refuse  the  co-operation  of  mcu  who  came 
to  him  williout  making  tenn*  or  imposing  watchword-^ — unles-s  he' 
had  something  mere  to  urge  agaiiwt  tlieni  than  the  fact  that  they 
were  former  adversaries  of  hia  own.  "  1  do  not  understand,"  he  said, 
''this  ostracism  of  men  by  which  you  would  foijiiiUKe  parties  iu  the 
interests  of  Parliamentary  topography  I "  At  this  point  the  crisis 
became  imminent. 

Several  things  aaid  by  Signor  Miughetti,  in  the  course  of  thcdis- 
CUBsion,  were  particularly  provoking  to  Siguor  Bacearini,  who  rose  at 
last  to  explain  himself.  lie  did  so  with  brutal  frankness,  like  the 
true  Koman  that  Uc  is.  Alluding  to  the  Iraut-furmation  of  iiartieii, 
and  the  fusion  with  the  Right,  he  said,  "  Aly  party  stands  in  uo  need 
of  alliAiicc  with  the  enemy — do  you  understand,  the  enemy  ? — so  t  call 
these  new  fricndft  of  Signor  Uepretis."  And  he  added  :  "If  he  stands 
in  occd  of  an  alliance — and  (N:>rtainly  I  think  he  doch — let  him  seek 
it  in  the  Radical  camp.  For  ray  port,  if  I  knew  that  I  hod  the  con- 
lidcnce  of  Siguor  Boughi,  I  should  feet  that  I  had  ceased  to  deserve 
that  of  ray  friends."  Siguor  Zauardelli  made  a  similar  declaratiou 
though  in    less   lively  terms.      But  iu  the  vote   thai  followed,   the 
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Ch&mticr  expressed  its  confidence  in  Signer  Deprctis  b/  au  immeuM 
majority,  and  Si^nor  Bacciriui  and  Sl^riior  Zfiiiardelli  went  out  of  the 
Cabinet.    The  lirst  was  replaced  by  a  distinguished  deputy  of  the  Jtigbl, 
Si{|:n»rGt>nala,aiid  the  second  by  SignorUipnnuzzi  Savelli,a  Neapolitan 
magistrate,   nlio  lias  long  kept  apart    from  political  life,  but  19  well 
kuonn  as  a  man  of  high  character  and  moderate  opinions. 
'  I  hare  already  said  above,  that  this  passage  of  arms  bctwcca  Signor 
Deprctis  and  his  collcfigues  of  the  Left  really  arose  out  of  a  question  of 
uanic?  aud  phrases.    Ou  this  point  1  must  explain  myself  a  little.    One 
of  tiie  rc'iisoiis  advanced   by  Siguor  Minghetti  and  his  friends  of  the 
Kight,  ill  justification  of  their  advance  towards  the  Ministry  of  tlic 
Lett,  was  that,  with  the  carrying  of  electoral  reform  and  the  trHUsfurioa- 
tioH  of  tbcrcvenne  that  wasaccoinplished  by  the  abolition  of  the  grain 
tax,  all  serious  .grounds  of  difference  between  the  Bight  and  the  Left 
had  ceased  to  exist — that  is  to  say,  between  the  itisht  as  it  used  to  be, 
aud  that  moderate  Left  that  recognizes  Sigiior  Dcpretift  a»  its  authori- 
tative leader.    And  as  for  the  future,  he,  Signer  MingbPtti,  promised  to 
accept  in  its  broud  outlines  the  new  Stradetla  programme,  of  which 
the  principal  items  are  social  Icgislatiou,  reform  of  the  Jaws  relating 
to  public  security,  reform  of  the  communal  atitl  provinclil  law,  with 
the  elective  syndicate  aud  cxtensiuu  of  the  suffrage.     Troni  this  time 
forward,  according  to  Siguor  Minghetii,  there  would  be  uo  pl.ice  in  ilie 
Italian  Parliaihent  for  more  than  one  great  party,  to  wit,  that  which, 
accepts  tiiB  Monarchy  aud  the  constitutional  institutions  of  thccouutry, 
with  tiiose  laws  which  most  cSectnally  gnai-antee  their  security.  So  that 
if  we  accept  the  viewu  of  the  distinguii>hcd  leader  of  tbeltight,  ve  mnit 
no  longer  expect  to  see  iu  our  Parliiment  a  conservative  party  and  a 
party  of  prot^rc<.8  0pfiosiiigonc  another  within  the  orbit  of  our  national 
institutions,  uud  tossing  the  shuttlecock  of  power  backward?  aud  for- 
"wards  according  to  the  practice  of  other  constitutional  kingdoms,  aud  the 
Bpirit  of  const  i  tut  ion  ai  govcrnmcut. — And  why  is  thi^  to  be? — "Jte- 
csuse,"  tays  Si;rnor  Minghetti,  "  in  the  Italiau  Parhameut  there  are  uo 
Cotiservativcs;  the  partythat  should  be  Conservative  being  always  more 
or  less  tainted  by  a  combative  policy,  adopted  iu  obedience  to  the  clerical 
watchword,    "  iitiili'.'r  eiedorn  tu/c  electeii."     Aud  this  fact,  Signor 
Wiughctti  declares  to  he  an  evil,  inasmuch  as  the  abseuce  of  a  true 
Conscrviilivc  party  leaves  the  Parliament  without   adequate  counter- 
poise to  the  Ldierals  and  Progressists ;  aud  a  character  of  partisanship 
and  covert  violence  is  consequently  imprinted  upon  all  our  legislativo 
action. 

This  assertion  of  Signor  Minghetti  docs  not  seem  to  tne  to  be 
radically  faUc.  It  is  true  that  Italiun  Conservatives  are  not  likcCoa- 
servatives  in  general,  who,  white  resisting  progress,  accept  in  the  lump 
all  theurifiiual  institutions  and  lawsof  their  country,  and  make  it  their 
policy  to  protect  them.  Our  Conservatives  nil  look  more  or  less  to  tiio 
Vatican  for  tJit-  word  of  command ;  they  all  accept  the  motto,  Tvithtr 
eifvtors  vor  tli'-leil,  and  hold  that  until  the  Pope  is  restored  to  his 
rights  of  temporal  sovereignty  all  our  legislation  is  null  and  void. 
Certainly  there  are  still  a  few  moderate  Conservatives  who  wish  for  the 
unity  ot  Italy  with  Home  for  capital,  but  they  do  it  with  so  many 
reserves  in  favour  of  the  Papacy  that  they  practically  make  it  impossible 
to  attaiu  the  end  they  profe»  to  <1estre.     In  Home  there  are  two 
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sorercijrtities  in  the  field — that  of  the  PoiJC  aiirl  that  of  Kin^  Humbert 
— and  tlic  two  cannot  exist  side  by  side.  Therefore,  so  lon^  as  Italian 
Conservatives,  inspired  by  the  I'opc,  stand  out  for  the  two  sovereignties 
lo^retlier — for  tin:  Pope  ami  for  the  King — ««  long  they  necc-'isarily  con- 
stitute a  party  not  eonjuen-ativc  hut  reactionary,  and  tlicy  tend,  con- 
sciously or  uuconseiously,  to  bring  back  the  aucionl  order  of  things.  The 
dtstiiiy  of  our  Conservatives  is  identilifil  with  the  destiny  of  tlic  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope ;  th«?y  will  he^iu  to  govern  iia  iu  the  day  when  the 
papal  policy  triumphs,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  they  will  be  buried 
with  it  in  the  night  of  the  centuries. 

Given  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  Rome  for  its  capital,  the  State  caa 
have  DO  other  servants,  no  other  legislators  or  interpreter^,  than  those 
it  lias  at  present — the  Moderate  party,  who  will  cement  the  unity  of 
Italy  anil  the  Progressists  who  tend  to  breathe  n  more  liberal  and 
tleinocralic  spirit  into  our  iiisiitutions.  Apart  from  a  few  irregular 
moremeiitsj  of  a  tcndcney  too  vagueand  ephemeral  to  be  eouuted  with, 
it  may  be  said  that  these  two  great  parties  loyally  accept  the  constitu- 
tional mouarchy  with  the  liberal  institutions  belonging  to  it;  wliile 
nil  other  parties,  tho  Radieala  as  well  as  thu  Ko-called  Conservatives^ 
are  animated  ))y  a  spirit  of  faetioii,  and  arc  in  rebellion  against  the 
existing  order  of  things.  This  being  w,  I  consider  the  disintcgratiou 
of  the  .\[ini>4teria]  nnyoritv  that  haij  been  brought  about  (as  rthoira 
above)  by  Signor  Deprt-tis's  speech  at  Strndclln,  a  good  thing.  It  has 
introduced  into  our  politics  a  wliulesomc  and  opportune  principle  of 
natural  Hctcction  hy  which  every  man  will  be  put  into  his  proper  place. 
To  the  Kight  will  go  those  who  wi^h  to  malic  a  pause  in  political  reform, 
and  who  place  above  all  other  eumidcrations,  and  demand,  on  nil  occa- 
sions and  against  every  ktml  of  op|K>9ition,  the  rigid  inviolability  of  the 
statutes  n\\t\  the  laws  upholding  puldie  urdcr ;  to  the  Ijctt,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  believe  that  the  period  of  political  reform  is  not  yet 
closcd.and  that  a  large  share  in  the  govcniing  power  of  the  country  should 
be  allowed  to  popular  manifestations — believing  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  18  a^  capable  to-day  as  in  tlie  time  ol  our  ntedia-vul  republics  of 
proving  a  potent  factor  in  the  sum  of  progress  and  eivilizaiiun,  'As  hna 
been  seen,  the  princijilc  of  natural  selection  began  to  oper.itc  with  the 
stirement  from  the  Cabinet  of  the  two  advanced  I'rogressists,  Signer 

iccarini  and  Signor  /anarrlelli.  And  the  rcsull.  is,  that  in  the  course 
jf  the  la*t  Session  the  Ministry  were  able  to  get  the  Cliambcr  to 
discuss  and  carry  certain  important  measures,  among  which  were 
two  laws  tiC  a  social  character,  aiming  at  the  improvement  of  the 
working  classci*.  It  will  depend  upon  the  unanimity  and  the  resolution 
of  tho  new  majority,  whether  our  next  Parliamentary  Session  is  one  of 
useful  anil  fruitful  Icgisiatiun.  The  new  majority  ha.s,  indeed,  a  serious 
ta»k  before  it,  pledged  as  it  is  to  carry  all  the  measures  of  reform 
indicated  ubuvc  ;  and  besides  thcite,  other  more  die^taut  reforius  whicli 
Signor  Depreiis,  in  concert  with  the  Right,  has  |innuiMed  to  adopt, 
surb  a*  Signor  B.iccclli's  ficheme  of  University  Reform,  and  that 
most  im[mrtant  projtct  for  the  re-organization  of  the  railway  system 
of  the  cTintry,  on  which  the  .Ministry  seems  determined  to  staVc  it» 
jrtune  and  its  very  existence. 

I3ut  what  will  now  be  the  temper  of  the  Left?  What  flag  will  it  hoist-^ 
Ibis  new  Left,rcinforccd  bythcdinairectcd  Progressists,  Sigaor  Baccarini 
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and  Sipior  J^ftiuirdclli  ?  Sn  fur  nothing  is  knovii  ou  tliis  point,  Sifidft^ 
3)sccariiii,iii  liis  i*ik?<?cIi  at  Getion.mmfieipd  himself  to  n  iit'pitive  iHisition, 
merely  attacking  the  coalition  and  denouncint;  ax  ittibcral  tlic  Cfmduct 
of   Signer  Deprctis,  whom    he  described  as   "ciitcriii';  the  Capitol 
arm-in-arm  with  tlie  vanquished."     Tlie  fraction  of  positive  matter 
contained  in  the  speech  niny  be  summed  np  by  the  indefinite  motto, 
SmipiT  'iioiiti  Stirnjii !     It  would  be  vaJu  to  expfirt  a  more  distinct 
prngrammefrom  Signor  Cairoli.     A  heroic  sonl,  but  absolntdy  vngw 
in  liis  political  ideas,  he  is  quite  incapable  of  realizing  tiic  living  fact?  and 
tiecde  of  the  world  in  ^vhich  he  moves,  and  is  therefore  never  likirly  to 
ihftpc  a  clear  and  practical  pix»grp.mme  of  Government.    The  one  roiio 
of  the  Left  who  stands  ont  from   his  party  in  Ibis  resjwct  is  Signor 
Crispij  the  celebrated  iiuihor  of  the  formnla:  Th*'^  Hcfit'blic    liit-itlejt 
«.i,  M'  Murtanhy  nnitef.     If  an)*thln5j  i*  to  come,  it  will  come  from 
Mm.     In    the    matter    of    (.'lectoral    reform,    of    which    lie    was  one 
of  the    Hrst   as    well    as    the   most   anient    aitostlcsr    he   has    ntill 
several  not  nuircportnnt  items  tn  carry,  such  as  the  elective  senate,  the 
payment  of  dcpiitic*.  eligibility  of  deputies  at  (iTe-.ind-twcntv,  and  a  few 
other  pointH  ui'  the  !--ame  nature,  all  tendin;;  tDwards  whit  lie  calls  tlic 
Jemocra^hnt'ufti  of  (hr  Montirrhjf.     Xot  that  nil  these  reforms  can  be 
properly  said  ty  belong  exclusively  to  the  Left :  ^ivcn  the  opportunity, 
they  woidd  curtiiinly  lind  Riippnrcers  in  the  nuiks  of  the  Right,     Still, 
the  existence  of  a  Progressist  Left,  even  though  it  be  not  in  a  positiau 
to  opjiose  a  very  clear  and  practical  programme  to  the  Liberal  one  of 
SigTior  ])epreti»  is  jiistilicd  by  tliu  fact  that  it  answets  to  those  pcrma- 
uentaspiratinua  after  pri>t;res!i  uiiichniT  inherent  in  all  civilized  commu- 
nities.    Such  a  party  slionld.  however,   coiifiue  itself  to  the  modevt 
task  of  watching  and  stimulating  the  GnTcrnment,  waiting  for  action 
till  eveals  shall  invest  it  with  a  more  tangible  responsibility.     This  ia 
for  the  moment  the  position  of  our  Left.     Where  this  acctiou  of  our 
Chamber  shows  itself  most  wanting  in  political  instinct  and  just  per- 
ception is  in  its  judgmeiita  upon  foreign  politics  and   international 
relations.     When    tlie    Chamber    was    discussing   the    auli-Austriaa 
demonstratiors   that   followed   the   c'^ecution    of    Obeniank,    i^ignor 
Miughctti  raised  a  tumult  among  tlie  Left  by  saying  that  the  dome-stic 
policy  of  Italy  must  be  co-ordinated  with  lier  foreign  policy,  if  we 
M-ished  our  alliances  with  foreign  powers  to  yield  us  liie  good  fruits  we 
had  a  right  to  cxjiect  from  them.     And  assuredly  this  interdependence 
of  our  foreign  and  our  domestic  policy  is  a  matter  capable  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration  :  and,  moreover,  it  docs  not  stall  involve,  as  the 
Left  maintains  that  it  does,  the  surrender  of  our  laws  and  our  liberties 
to  the  exigencies  of  foreign  expediency.     Ft  was  astonishing  to  hear 
Signor  Crispi,  n  man  of  exprrience  in  Government,  hold  the  same 
language  on  this  point  as  Signor  Fortis.     Onitc  recently  in    Pans 
insulting   protests    and  denionstratioua   have  been    allowed    to   take 
place  iu  the  streets  without  any  regard  to  the  impression  sneli  scandoloas 
proceedings  might  tiliUc  on  foreign  Governments.     And   it   docs  not 
appear  that  the  reputation  or  the  authority  of  the  Frcncli  Bepubtic 
has  gainetl  by  the  policy. 

Italy  is  not  without  her  internal  difficulties.  The  monarchy  that 
the  plebiscite  fountU-d  is  continually  infected  with  open  and  covtsti 
enemicB,  who  have  more  or  less  of  a  following  all  over  the  country. 
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bub  especially  amoug  tlic  Kamanii.    Only  a  few  daysago,  ataCnngrcss 

«  Socialists  Iicld  ut  Ccsonii.  tiic  ppcaliciii  vied  wiih  one  another  to  vilil'y 
c  national  iiiatitutious,  and  iwcn  th«  king,  whom  they  called,  iu 
contempt,  the  A^uc(rUi.n  ColoneL  The  police  were  obliged  to  intcrfore 
and  break  up  the  meeting.  A  few  days  later,  at  Forti,  on  the  oceaeiou 
of  a  fancy-fair  given  for  some  charitaiiie  purpose  of  the  town,  the 
RcpublicaUK  began  throwing  stoiiC'*  at  a  window  from  irhicli  the  arm* 
of  Savoy  were  di&iilaycd,  and  were  going  on  to  other  cxeesses  when 
again  the  police  iiLterfered  and  put  down  the  disturbance  by  force. 
IJut  in  spite  of  these  surface  troubles,  the  internal  affjira  of  Italy  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a  sound  condition,  and  the  monarchical  institutions  to 
stand  in  no  real  danger.  There  i&  in  the  mind  of  the  Italian  people 
a  substratum  of  natural  Ck>mnion- sense,  whiuh  enables  them  to  appre- 
ciate the  inestimable  advantagcit  of  tlic  present  order  of  things — 
advantages  which  they  will  not  imperil  by  any  foolhardy  tricks  of 
political  jugglery,  or  be  tempted  to  exchange  for  hypolhetioal  benefits 
or  unsubstantial  ideals.  They  will  remain  quiet,  luyal,  and  industrious 
under  the  rule  ot'  a  just  GoTernmcnt  that  is  at  once  prudently  lihernl 
in  reform  and  firm  in  its  attitude  towards  subveriivc  factions.  I  believe 
that,  with  the  transformation  of  parlies,  Italy  has  begun  to  hare  a 
Gurerumcnt  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name. 

GiovAXJfi  BooLtrm. 
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FICTION. 

There  ii  a  literary  excolloiice  hnrU  to  iI««jribo  from  its  very  aimpliciw,  bot 
wtiich  Ba  attcttip:  muat  be  bcro  mudo  to  lioauribe,  beua'ise  tt  is  *'  contipictious 
by  its  ubsenco"  in  tbu  ta6st  [lopular  of  lbs  norels  which  hare  to  hti  notioeil 
Uuriug  the  prosoQC  <juartt!r.  Furhaps  it  may  be  mmla  clear  to  the  rearler 
ratber  by  illustratiou  Uiau  dottuition.  Wu  mean  Uiat  quality  irhich  tnnkes 
each  production  of  such  writers  ae  Tha{.-keray,  Mim  Ausleo,  or  Scott,  a  unity 
in  itself;  which  niHUea  us  feul,  when  once,  we  have  put  ourselvps  into  the  rigbi 
attitude  of  mind  fur  listening  to  one  of  ihcni,  tliat  we  h»vc,  as  it  were,  ndjtuLe<l 
our  t^lnncope  once  for  all,  wad  shnll  not  have  to  ohang:e  its  focus  a<;aiD  till  we 
close  the  %'oliiino.  However  little  Urn  excellence  may  be  understood,  it  forms 
an  elomont  in  nil  pcrmHnfnt  literary  attraction ;  a  norel  tnny  attain  momentary 
popularity  wltlionc  it,  butil  is  imliKpcnsablc  to  a  closaia  Nothing  enn  pcrtrai. 
nofltty  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  senac  of  r<^poM  that  it  giv^s  the  reailtr. 
And  yet  many  writers  fiiil  of  this  merit  «niply  from  not  aiming  at  it.  Tlicy 
think  that  wluit  a  novel-render  wanti  is  variety.  Perhaps  he  doea,  but  variBty 
is  not  lieterogeneicy.  We  mmt  have  a  cerlitin  common  eleiuanl  before  we 
can  see  difTvrenceii,  and  nu  Itctlon  evvr  gave  Uie  impression  of  variety,  which 
was  not  essentially  hoiiic;;eu<.-oiu. 

These  CLjnsideraliuna  ura  offered,  with  a  certain  modest  confidenoe,  lo  the 
numerous  class  of  novel  writers,  Jti  i^ite  of  tlie  decisive  proof  given  by  liie 
novel  of  the  yt-ar,  that  the  ijuulity  they  would  recommend  is  not  oecesaary  to 
immediate  success.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  book  to  which  we  must 
accord  that  position.*  It  has  taken  a  space  bo  much  out  of  proportion  to  its 
contetiiporarics,  that  practically  we  have  only  one  novel  lo  commcul  on  in  ibis 
montl)  of  November,  18-13.  "Altiora  Peto^"  the  panning  name  of  a  young 
lady,  and  of  the  nuvel  of  which  she  is  only  nominally  the  heroine,  hua  been  in 
ovory  mounh  ;  atid  n  certain  opinion  about  the  book  i«  ac^iuired  by  mcrt^ly 
gtanciu^  at  advcrtiscmcnta  and  lisutning  to  small  talk.  It  does  iiot  owe  it« 
reputuiioii  entirely  lo  its  merits;  .Mr.  Oliphant  is  known  ohtewhero  in  titera- 
Itire,  andelsowhere  thauin  iiu-rature;  ntuUhe  public,  and  especially  the  critJca, 
would  have  ^ivcn  it  a  very  dillL>rvut  rucepiiuii,  if  ii  hud  been  the  first  work  ot 
Bomebody  unlinown  to  thts  world.  Ita  pluL  ia  a  trite  one,  its  incidf>nta  are  at 
onc«  hackneyed  and  wildly  improbable,  while  its  characters  are,  with  a  riogla 
exception  (this  indeed  being  a  remarkable  one,  Uannah  Coffig,  who  may  be 
called  the  fairy  godmother  of  the  iaIq)  mere  puppets,  as  liide  human  as  the 
Harlequin  and  Paiimloon,  whom  that  clever  writer,  Vomon  t#e,  has  intro- 
duced Ions  in  her  iitde  Italian  extrnvagansa ;  or  else  mo(iihpieo«a  for  Mr, 
01iphf.nt  himself,  in  which  ra=e  we  find  them  very  iniereMing  but  ]ierfeclly 
undrainnlic.  But  the  hook  in  full  of  life  and  moTemont,  and  wc  have  no  more 
right  to  complain  of  it  for  not  bein^  vroiifmMahle  than  we  have  to  complain 
of  champagne  for  not  being  nourishing.  What  wo  have  a  right  lo  compioin 
of  is  that  it  is  hcterogcneoua.    It  in  a,  broad  farce,  interspersed  with  the  iprau- 

*  "Altion  Peto."  By  Laurcace  Oliphaat.     Wm.  filMkirooil  k  Soot. 
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tationi  of  a  mystic,    Tnke  a  Rpecimun  from  either,  and  let  the  reader  ask  Iitm* 
fielfwhethur  he  turnH  from  oiiu  to  the  other  without  ii  sonst;  of  j»r, 

"Tilt"  HiftQ  ol'  sieifnco  has  no  right  lo  wiy."  arguda  ii  ihiiily-tiiagiiieed  Mr. 
Oliphnnt,  "  when  lie  cxhatma  Llio  |mwbr  of  his  microscopo,  ihnt  he  has  {^ot  Ut 
the  end  of  iiuittor,  Ka  l>riii^  iiii  clecr.riL-  Ii^ht  to  honr  ou  what  he  called 
a  vncumn,  hooiusu  thpro  w!ia  what  ho  callutl  'Dothing'  iu  it;  unil,  lo  uiid 
behuld  1  ho  finds  Homethiiig  which  can  rotlect  rays  of  light :  that  ciich  of  those 
pttrticte9,«n  snirtll  as  to  exist  m  vnru/t,  does  not  *eem  to  him  as  big  m  a  [Qoua- 
l&ia,  itt  «iinp1y  llie  reaiilt  of  the  focin  of  his  eye.  Whut  ia  thcoT?  to  prevent 
the  empty  »|iac«,  in  whidi  evury  alom  composing  eTtry  molecule  of  the  humnn 
organism  i;«he1<l  iti  tiusj>cnse,  from  hi'ing  fiillof  iitiil  niiiiiiLer  particles,  measured 
hy  tho  stindftrd  cf  nut-  i!cii*e-Si  wliich  would  tlierefyre  cwrrespond  exactly  to 
an  invisible  hiiinim  fminf,  and  which  iniglit  cootinno  to  <*xi«t  wCtvr  the  appre- 
ciable jisrlirles  has  nniiprgone  iha  chemical  change  called  '  di'coinposition  ?' 
The  body  then  cxittinfr,  conipow^d  of  Cho««  parlicles  which  hadn't  chan^fcd, 
becomes  what  thp  theologian  calls  'spirit;'  but  why  he  ehouhl  shrink  from 
this  hypothesis  for  foar  of  becoming  it  materialist,  as  much  as  liic  scientific 
rona  does  I'rom  l'e.ar  of  becoming  a  spiricist,  passed  my  coaiprehenuon"  (ii, 
15,  IC). 

Now  turn  from  this  interesting  specalatlon  to  the  Eollowing  fragment  of 
dialogue,  to  undersiand  whii-h  the  reader  inudt  reiiie[id)er  th»  an  event  has 
taken  place  very  common  in  the  world  of  iiction,  and  very  rare  in  thai  of  fact. 
The  frii-nd  of  a  great  heiress  hiu,  in  order  to  save  her  from  b*!ing  married  for 
her  munL-y,  tempornrlly  assumed  tier  name  and  position,  and  a  fortune-liuncer 
is  trying  to  make  love  to  her. 

"  Confound  it,"  he  wd  to  himself,  "  how  much  more  difficult  It  is  to  think 
what  to  say  when  you  mean  buaineai,  than  when  you  arc  merely  spooning  1" 
Uaivera*Iexpivrii;nce  Mstifies  to  the  truth  ofthia  tellection,  ....  and  it  oc- 
curred to  Lysper,  Hmt  if  he  blurted  nut  her  Christian  name,  it  would  break  tha 
ico  effccLually.  Ijyspi'r  liad  overiieard  Stella  called  Mnllie  by  her  friend  in  a 
mouiciit  of  forgelfuhiea-t — fof  it  will  be  remembcreii  the  two  girls  h;id  changed 
names — and  on  the  information  so  aojuired,  In?  bilJiy  procpftdoJ.  "  Uh, 
Mnttie!"  he  exclaimed  with  a  deep  High,  and  an  iinpreiuivo  ^ijuevxe  on  the 
imprisoned  liand. 

"  Yes,''  mid  Stella,  witli  an  intensely  sentimental  gaze  into  his  Cice,  but  not 
a  little  astonished  at  bis  calling  her  by  bor  right  namD.  "  What — oh  what 
about  Mitttie  7" 

"  I  loTo  her,"  said  Lysper,  thinking  Bhe  was  timidly  speaking  of  herself  in 
the  third  person  ;  and  what  a  capital  way  Khe  had  hit  upon  tn  mike  him  feel 
more  at  his  ease.  "  Would  she  marry  nie  ifshe  knew  niv  henrl  waa  wholly 
beri 7" 

"  Oh  !"  replied  Stella,  turning  her  bend  to  hide  her  laughter,  ns  the  ludicrou»- 
BeSB  of  hia  misukc  struck  her,  "  how  can  I  toll  you  without  knowing  more  ? 
Do  you  really  love  her  very,  very  much  T" 

"  I  cau't  describe  the  nature  oi  my  feelings,"  said  Lysper,  again  at  toss  for 
words. 

**Try,  dear  Colonel  Lysper,''  said  Steliu  pnixtumgingly.  "I  should  m> 
like  to  hear  you  say  tf.xactLy  how  much  you  luved  her.  Cau't  you  analyze  tha 
wntiment  .*" 

'■  Wi'II,"  mid  i«>or  Lysper,  "  the  thing  is  too  deep  for  words,  but  I'll  try  and 
put  it  into  thftin.  Jnttt  »h  down  on  that  stono  for  n  minute.  I  will  plitcu 
iDyself  at  your  feet.     Now,  let  me  look  into  your  eyes  fur  inspiration." 

Stella  hcnt  upon  him  those  glowing  orbs,  charged  with  the  moEt  overpowcr- 
iog  expression  of  tendemew  they  were  capable  of  conveying,  and  said  softly 
with  n  blush: — 

"  Go  on,  I  am  listening," 
VVL.  XLIV.  3    E 
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**  Well,  I  have  loved  &  lotof  vomen,  but  Uieru  issomeltiuigaboul  MiittJQ'*^^ 
and  he  looked  up  wiUi  inBuite  mciining — "  that  bests  tbem  all.  H«r  toudi 
sots  all  my  pvlses  Uirubbing ;  the  glnnce  of  lier  eye,"  und  be  CAUglit  ben, 
"seems  to  go  nil  llirougb  tiie  willi  a  sort  of  someLliing  boiweea  a  quiver  wid 
a  shiver  dial  I  can't  describe.  I  feet  aa  if  I  could  kis.1  tlie  very  gtuuod  lb* 
treads  on  ;  in  fact,  bang  me  if  I  cad  gtaiid  it  «ny  lan;:cr  I"  (ii.  3-5). 

The  bmt  extract  ia  a  fair  represient.ttion  of  Mr.  0!i))hant'8  broad  Coroe.  and 
the  first  of  his  Rerioiw  sp^-ciilation.  Vt'v  are  tiol  now  inijuirinir  into  the  iiicrtts 
of  either ;  the  rjUi-Htioa  is — are  they  n  ]iart  of  tJie  witnc  whole  ?  Do  tbey  fwn- 
teroplAte  the  samo  reader  ?  Is  the  same  person  to  be  iDCorpetotl  bjr  Um  ipemi- 
lalioDB,  and  amused  by  the  fiirc«?  It  is  not  that  a  novel  should  have  tu» 
light  and  shade.  TImckcray,  for  instance,  gives  ua,  here  and  there,  rotlfiotiotu 
(juilc  OS  serious  aa  the  6nt  extract,  while  his  banter  is  as  light  na  th«  atooiuL 
Bug  in  evcrychtng  be  writes  there  is  that  subtle  aensc  of  continuity  whicli  ia 
giren  by  itie  writ«r  pouring  bis  reflections,  his  argumento,  or  his  banter,  into 
tho  same  ideal  ear.  We  are  never  jarred  by  feeling  that  he  has,  as  it  were, 
pursued  his  own  train  of  thought,  while  various  hearers  came  and  went.  Tbe 
sense  that  ^[r.  Oliplinnt  does  so,  interferes  with  tbt-  literary  ]M>wer  ahownin 
**  Aitiora  I'eto,"  and  will  prevent  its  being  ri^d  wiUi  general  interest  when  it 
is  no  longer  new. 

Bat  it  is  not  only  from  a  literary  sUimljioint  that  tlic  book  is  bet«roge- 
neous.  There  nre  purta  tn  wliii:li  »  new  world  hovem  before  m;  we  feel 
"  that  tbo  burden  of  juiafiionnLe  pity  for  tW  mixi^ry  of  l.hp  crushed  and  twITtiring 
portion  of  uiir  follow-cnMitiirtM  ih  nbtitit  to  be  lifted"  (ii.  31).  Wa  *r« 
vncxraraged  to  hope  tliitt  "  under  n<.Mv  moral  conditions,  bigherthan  any  which 
have  hitherto  been  altemptinl  la  actu.tJ  realization,  new  and  higher  spiritual 
faculties  may  be  evoked  which  shall  reveal  to  (ua)  a  new  and  unsuspected 
Dciqr"  (ii.  63).  The  chapti'r  from  which  wo  have  taken  these  quotations 
may  be  almost  dcscnbed  aa  tliR  promiiio  of  a  new  li^av^n  and  a  new  aartli — 
of  u  life  in  whicli  what  ia  now  tlio  high-water  mark  of  generous  (Viandiliip 
shall  becomti  tlio  •tynipatby  oJ'avei-u;.'b  humanity,  and  man  aliall  feci  for  lbs 
weal  or  woe  uf  hia  fnUow-mun  i!irou};hout  the  world,  «a  wa  now  feal  for  the 
wejd  and  woo  of  ibti  ouis  ur  two  tliut  lire  duarest  to  each  of  ua.  Nothing  la 
nobler  than  thi»  iilesl ;  nothitii;  no  siira  the  air  with  ilim  but  potent  hopes,  that 
may,  to  tlie  humblest  nf  us,  make  life  worth  living.  But,  aUia !  when  we  tarn 
from  I  lie  viHinn.'!  to  the  narrative,  we  fee!  iia  if  we  hnd  passed,  with  the  mystic 
rapturfi  of  a  Virgil  Ftill  on  our  ours,  into  the  Bmoking-room  of  n  club  in  Sl 
JnmeH*.4  Street,  The  relations  of  Lord  8urk  and  the  various  heroines  of  the 
talc  need  no  new  ideal  as  their  background  m  show  forth  their  murky  haea. 
They  look  Mack  on  the  ordinary  morality  of  oommonplaco  men  and  woouo. 
His  mistresa  no  doubt  i.-)  a  mere  adventuress  ;  we  hare  no  picture  of  heanleas 
treachery,  of  seduction,  and  betmyal  before  us ;  we  have  merely  a  piotore  of 
commonplace  vic(>.  But  to  speak  plainly,  it  is  just  here  that  we  need  a 
standard.  Cold  and  worldly  men  dislike  cruelty;  it  is  not  crime  but  lico 
that  needs  to  be  seen  truly.  Ixird  8ark  and  Mrs.  Ciyrner  arc  parcnen  in 
a  tranaactinn  of  which  tiiere  JB  no  nt«^d  to  exaggerate  the  guilt ;  but,  amall 
or  great,  it  is  the  guilt  of  two  persons.  It  is  in  this  book  systematieaUy 
treated  as  the  guilt  of  one,  and  tliat  the  weaker  one.  The  heroine,  wbow 
lofly  aspirations  are  symbolized  in  the  title  of  the  book,  drives  the  wuaiaii 
froia  lier  prt.-9enL-e  with  harsh  insult,  at  iJie  same  lime  that  sbe  aims  al 
making  LIim  man,  who  does  not  lose  one  iota  of  \wv  e.tteein,  the  husband  of  lier 
friuncl.  The  two  jiartuerii  in  a  i-oiiiiiion  ^jijt  are  diMuixwsl  rei^iectivcly  (o 
the  bull  of  rej'fcted  tovt^,  atid  t)ie  Heaven  oi  blisulu)  wedlock,  Alaa!  if  this 
bo  tbe  ideal  of  the  preaclier,  what  cau  we  ex[iect  in  the  conduct  of  the  publi- 
can. If  the  voice  that  c»\Ih  u«  to  a  loftier  ideal  admil  tlial  one  half  tlie  race 
louy  in  the  meanunio  treat  the  other  a*  tbe  scapegoat  of  its  vice,  with  wliot 
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hope  ahnll  w«  lisl«ii  to  lU  promise  of  t  a&vi  power  to  h«lp  out  kiod,  ftnd  obey 
the  wor<l8  of  Christ  ? 

We  have  spent  mx  "  AltJora  Peto"  a  proportion  of  our  vpoce  oorra^ioniltng 
to  time  which  it  occupies  in  public  nttentioo,  mad  oiio  which  therefore  l«>!ive» 
vrithin  our  narrow  limit*  a  scam  margio  tor  ntiy  otiier.  This  is  less  ofa  mi:(- 
fortime  \ritli  respect  to  Mr.  Blw^'a  hut  novel*  tiinn  it  would  liave  been  were 
we  dealing  with  aomo  of  its  predecessor!).  It  eccios  wriiu-ii  for  a  public  irho 
will,  he  knowjt,  read  wliiitcver  Iil'  writes;  and  us  it  shows  us  iiooo  of  those 
«liarinii>g  landsciipeii  wliicli  hti  almost  alone  among  writers  of  fiction  can  set 
before  the  «y«  of  a  readvr,  wu  fcol,  in  closing  it,  Uke  a  child  who  has  bpeii 
«bealod  of  the  piclun-s  in  a  atory-liook.  Ita  main  intort-st— ihc  aolraiion  of  a 
chloral-tlTinking  mother  by  the  hersine — is  an  original  and  noble  idnd,  but 
Mr.  lllick  Kumewhat  spoils  this  by  n  manifest  hurry  to  get  back  to  the  more 
common-place  busineiB  of  the  novelist,  and  wealcena  the  story  of  Yolaiide's 
liuroism  by  stripping  the  Uulc  of  all  the  difficulty  that  would  have  made  il,  ill 
real  life,  either  uuMicoesvifuI  or  supremely  heroic.  This  is  sr  great  a  loss  from 
ai  moral  as  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  A  writer  of  fioUon  can  teach  do 
rnore  dangerous  tlieory  than  thai  Biicrifii.'g  may  be  done  cheap,  and  Lt  is  thu 
more  incumbent  on  him  to  tell  the  truth  on  this  head  because  it  t^antiot,  with 
any  cfrt;ct,  be  cold  clMwhcro  than  in  fiction.  It  is  iniirtistic  to  rellect  bnck  a 
aenMi  of  futility  on  the  anxieties  which  are  mndc  the  motive  power  of  a  story ; 
and  in  the  present  exnnnplc  the  contrast  between  the  watchful  t«rror  with 
which  the  scorct  has  been  kept  from  the  heroine,  and  her  prompt  solution  of 
the  dtthculty  when  onco  it  ta  mado  known  to  her,  gives  an  unreal  dream-like 
impression  to  the  whole;  while  tlie  faci  that  Yoluade's  objectionable  mother 
rids  her  of  an  undesirable  lover,  seems  to  mar  the  pathos  of  bcr  dutifulncss. 
The  picture  of  this  undesirable  lover,  however,  is  very  clever.  It  is  a  proso 
retidering  of  tlio  theme  of  Clongh'^  posthtimous  poem,  tlie  '^Atnouni  dff 
Voyage,"  where  the  hero  give*  ny  the  heroine  from  tlie  extreme  dilllcuUy  ot 
finding  her  right  address — -u  picture  of  the  modern  lover,  languid,  »elliah, 
indolent,  reidy  to  make  the  companion  of  n  tour  the  companion  of  a  lifetime, 
nnd  ready  to  bid  her  an  eternal  farewell  with  almost  equal  equanimity.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  deepei-  power  that  is  ehowu  in  Clough's  poem  ;  tlic  pnthoa 
that  a  poet  can  give  bis  Ughtest  work  is  entirely  wanting  to  the  novel,  for 
Yoloude  is  as  indifTc-renc  as  her  lover  ia,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  engage- 
anent  is  a  relief  to  both  parties.  Uut  on  tlie  other  hand  there  is  so  niuoh 
clerenieaB  in  tlio  sk^-tch  that  we  regret  ilmt  this  IJgure  does  not  occupy  a 
more  promint-ot  amoe  on  the  canvas.  Tht;  devotioti  of  a  convention^  rival 
is  less  original  and  Iom  interesting,  and  iho  tiilo  gives  n  true  clue  to  the 
deeper  interest  uf  tlio  talc  j  whatever  glow  of  feeling  it  haa  bt'longs  to  the 
"  Story  of  a  Daughter." 

Ko  aoi-ets  can  preitent  n  greater  eoiitnist  than  this  picture  of  touring,  deer- 
atalking,  grouKe-diooting,  newajmper-rcadiiig  life  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
with  its  languid  iove,  ii,s  tepid  (|uarrcl!«,  its  frivolous  interests,  amid  irhich 
love  and  marriage  tower  us  the  one  eminence,  nnd  th«  picture  from  a  period 
iSr.  Mniley  has  made  familiar  taus,  and  whicii  Mr.  Kbcrabere  illuttruteawith 
fail  usual  wealth  of  knowledge,  and  w*hat  many  readers  will  find  equally 
welcome,  ten  than  bin  uiinnl  love  of  detail. f  Many  n  well-known  ligura 
appears  here — Don  John  r<f  AuMria,  in  his  glory  nt  Lepanto,  the  brief  binza 
of  whicli  lighu  up  with  n  pntlietic  vividne-iit  his  death  of  a  broken  heart;, 
Alox.*in(ler  of  IVrma,  the  brilliant  hero,  whose  genius  rclievea  the  horror  of 
the  war  it  helped  to  prolong.  Antonio  More,  tlie  courtly  painter,  venturing 
in  the  tnterosis  of  art  to  inflict  a  tap  with  a  niaht-stick  on  the  royal  ahoulder 
«f  Philip  himself  (an  incident  in  which,  if  it  be  not  authcnuc,  liie  audadiy 

•  *'Y«lande:  the  Story  of  a  D»nehter."    By  William  Black.    MscmiUsii  &  Co. 

t  '*Oaty  a  Wonl,"    By  Ucor^  Kbcn.    Traailatcd  by  Clara  Bell.     Mttcaiillan  &  Co. 
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of  llio  iuvcutor  surpitG^iCs  tliiit  of  tiic  nctoi),  and  fioAliy  the  gloomy  bigoted 
ktug  liir[i!<4;ir,  wlioKc  purtrait  will  iiifilio  tiio  reader  aak  hinisell',  what  ia  \\ 
that  cii&ljles  Svult,  in  u  fuw  «truki!S  anil  williout  oiiy  a]i)Hir«ut  i:f1jrtf  to  set 
befiire  U9  the  pomp  And  Dwu  of  rayahy,  nu  efR.-ct  wlucli  I'ar  gr(.-ai4>r  knowledge 
here  utterly  fnils  to  produce?  Iti  trutli,  iill  ibvs'!  ligur(!s  aru  un  much  \tm 
interesting  ihnn  Scott  would  liave  made  ibum  us  they  arc  buocd  oa  ii  richer 
Btudy  of  their  originals;  btit  ^inc  sketch  rcmnitis  io  tiie  render's  memory, 
with  tiiHt  pRcuHjir  power  of  [ir»=jiic  patdoH  which  helongs  to  Mr.  tlbera  in  so 
high  n  degree— tliQ  PortiigucM  Jew  niul  l.ia  dumb  wife.  The  sketch  is  a 
iilight  onc!,  llifl  crowhow  ol'  a  (ieniiiin  hiiiitsinan  rt^tnoves  Uic  heroic  Ij<ipex 
juM  nil  "h^-  \\»s  Kiived  tlic  life  of  the  ni:iii'»  mik>l«r  oarly  in  ihv  story  ;  but  it  will 
teciiW  to  »iome  reauftrn  llie  linuximplicity  of  outliue  which  h:i»  itet  I.««iing'* 
faitiuiiit  Jew  among  the  iiobl^tt  id«»l8  of  roiiMnce.  Tlie  (tcholitr  and  «tudrnt, 
ilrircTi  from  his  c{uirt  rt^fitiro,  iind  luterruptod  in  bis  benvticeut  work  of 
lciii:l)itig  K  pe.-iannt's  tun  by  ihe  spiteful  bigotry  of  n  monk,  but  carrying  on  bt» 
unswerving  (rust  in  a  righl«oiis  rule;  hoping,  indeed, for  n  life  beyond  lh«gn,T© 
wheu  "  thedunnb  shall  sp«ik  and  eing  as  the  angels,  nnd  the  tormented  sotU* 
rejoice,"  but  feeling  in  the  meuutinie  tlisigood  ib  that  wbicb  gives  peace  to  the 
Boui  here  and  now,  and  ''  evil  ttmt  which  fills  it  with  unrest,"  and  lu  this  fiuth 
cherishing  no  bitter  memory,  even  oE  tlnit  persecutor,  under  whoso  torture 
hia  wife  lost  the  power  of  spoech^tiic  Jew,  whu  revereucca  ihu  name  of  iho 
Tcauht-r  whofle  every  precept  be  ^v&  ubuiti-d  by  Cliriistiitn»,  and  yet  clings  to 
his  own  bcrediuiry  faith  with  devoted  and  uusbrinking  luyalty,  while  bu  die» 
in  Biiving  bis  jiersecutor  iroiv,  tlie  Jutt  wrath  uf  his  iViemJ ;  thiA  i«  a  picture 
which  may  be  set  by  the  side  of  ilie  gentle  and  heroic  Nathan,  aa  ono  of  the 
many  roHcctioDS  of  that  uniijue  image  of  martj-rdom — the  Jew  in  the  fnoe  of 
the  Clirifttian.  Any  treatment  of  a  theme  so  pregnant  with  meaning  will  be 
found  diaappoinling  by  sonierendera;  but  t)ii>  elevaiion  and  aimplicily  tif  Mr. 
Klierd'  rendering  will  he  felt  by  many  snffieienl  to  give  tlie  lii'lion  in  which  ik 
ai)[)t'arH  a  trngic  dignity,  anil  bi-.^tow  im  the  oUier  cliamctcnt  something  of  it«^ 
Own  inlcreftnnd  pntliox.  ^| 

Tb(j  little  j>«  etti-pnt*  which  has  now  to  bft  noticed  has  been  mentiomd^ 
already,  and  in  somo  respi'clK  Mr.  Olijibant's  story  reminds  ub  of  Vemoa 
Lee's ;  both  depend  for  thrir  bciiL-ticent  ajency  on  a  good  fairy;  in  tlie  one  case 
an  Amerieiiu  old  maid,  in  the  oiher  an  l[;diau  binger,  whose  inlluencc,  in  both 
ciises,  acts  wan  Ithuricl's  spear,  and  puts  the  powers  of  darkness  to  tligbt.  ''The 
Prince  of  a  Hundred  S'>ups,"  is  a  little  fanciful  story,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid 
ai  a  liny  Italian  lit-public  in  iJio  seventfunth  century,  and  the  characters  are 
the  well-known  Uhii^tmiis  friends  of  onr  childhood — I'anialoon  being  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  doge  hims'-lf.  It  is  ii  pretty  little  sketch  for  a  Chrisunoa 
pjintomimc,  but  surety  out  of  place  iu  a  norclctto  ;  to  the  present  critic,  at  all 
oTcntJs,  the  satire  seems  as  untitled  for  young  readers  oa  the  story  for  old  ones. 

The  "  eighteenth  century  idyll  "  of  tho  same  cicvor  writtr,f  contemplate* 
grown  up  readers  throughout,  and  so  far  is  more  satisfactory,  bat  there  is 
Aometliing  inade(|unte  in  the  little  pictui-e  as  compared  with  the  powei-  and 
knowledgi!  expended  on  its  ])roduction.  It  is  a  sketch,  delicately  and  lightly 
touched,  of  i^ieniian  provincial  life  in  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period  that  pro- 
ducted  WiTtli'T,  and  ba«  all  th<>  itilt-reHl  and  i:hiiriii  of  a  jiaintiug  that  ntcords 
ttQ  MCtual  exciirsiou  into  an  a:ce4Bi)ilr!  jitut.  It  i:*  too  alight  and  pnrpose- 
IsBB,  however,  to  attain  fully  ihe  kind  of  interest  at  which  it  aims,  and 
tho  rouder  is  left  with  a  bcuwj  of  ci.ill.ipso  mid  dLKippoinUtienL,  though  ;il«0  ■ 
with  a  great  sense  of  power.  We  want  far  more  concentration  of  light  and  | 
■lhade>  the  strong  parts  should  be  stronger,  the  weak  parts  sliould  be  iei» 


•  " TTk!  fKnoc  ot  the  100  Soups.' 
t   "  OtUiic."     Jly  Veriiou  Lee     T. 


Kiliteil  hy  VemoD  Le«. 
Fisher  Unnin. 
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detailed ;  as  ibe  su>ry  stimdii  it  is  neither  a  s1c«tch  nor  a  stud}'.  Vernon 
Iice  19  certainly  to  be  fne  of  our  vrriters  of  \he  rntiirc;  sIia  lias  already 
acquired  ft  slyle  tlial  i»  full  at' ci-aco,  and  tUvuurcd  by  a  dolicjilw  hmnour, 
vrhilc  it  is  nl&o  markeJ  by  iJiat  sun-  jtud  raru  »igti  of  IJlernry  pjwoi-— seJl- 
rcAtrainl.  Moreorvr,  hIic  iit  oni^iniil,  in  tlic  tnnrv  tlint  luirdly  any  iilIiLTyoutif; 
vrriter  jm  criginid.  Slie  rcmindv  the  n^adi-r  ul'  imboily.  Alonu  ntnnng  oiii' 
young  novolikts,  she  nevtir  inflicU  on  119  uny  <•(  thiotv  umbitionY  ientpncc» 
wliich  aH'aKt  our  nicnt:*!  pulate  lilcc  wat«r  in  a  ^Inn  Uisting  of  wine,  ami  wbich. 
ia  betraying  a  remini»:encc  of  (.t«orga.E)iot,  hIiow  ub  how  a  great  gi»niii»  may 
influence  nichout  inapiring.  Let  her  only  be  in  enmest  witli  li«r  theme,  let 
lier  only,  witbont  losing  her  light  touch  and  line  rctic«Dce,  add  more  terious- 
ness  to  her  pictiiro  of  life,  imd  ahu  may  g'lvo  us  eomothing  Uiat  »l)all  bo 
reni«nnber«d.  There  aj-c  few  wriiers  ofilio  day  of  whom  wccan  any  iu»  much. 
We  have  thiit  moaUi  tu  notiuo  a  voluinu.  whicli,  though  aot  Itcciuu,  will  be 
icad  with  iuttreic  by  all  who  L-aru  lor  liciion,  us  wuil  an  by  many  who  do  uot, 
nud  Duiuy  a  iiovol  jmi  luide  for  comtnctit  muel  await  furUicr  luieuro.  Hut  a 
reprint  of  oua  of  Mrs.  KiddoU's*  givps  an  opportunity  (n  eccoiid  tJition  Iwiiig 
in  some  reapects  mori.>  worthy  of  notice  tliau  a  first,  as  allowing  net  only  what 
anthorswill  write,  but  what  the  public  will  read)  of  exproHsin^  the  griititudo 
felt  by  surely  nioio  than  ouc  reader  ot'  novels  to  a  writer  who  uikea  her 
readers  out  of  )i;ood  society  '.  The  world  of  tictuin  i--*  truly  a  curioii!<  inver- 
flion  of  the  world  of  fact,  ]t  may  iridy  be  called  llie  ndrmr  of  ^-xpcrionce, 
for  right  and  left  here  change  pUcm.  What  can  hn  more  doprening  in  » 
norel  than  to  be  in  compny  with  a  duke !  Hv>w  elated  we  levh  il'  we  are 
introduced  to  a  person  who  drops  his  h'a!  Wo  cannot  promise  litc  roaders 
of  "Alaric  Spcnwrly''  quite  mich  good  fortune  aa  this,  but  wc  may  assuro  ihcm 
that  they  are,  in  perusing  it,  secure  from  bcinj^  introduced  to  a  lord,  a  baronet, 
or  ttveo  a  Inndetl  ]>ro[>riul<ir !  Thiw  original  writer  ha«i  diitcovered  tlinl  lifo 
goes  on  itiiiong  peojile  who  never  dreamt  nfgettinj;  into  ParJianient,  and  have 
no  HC<{iininUiuce  among  the  peerage,  Ifail  \i»t  rvadefs  uro  no  grnt^-fnl  to  her 
as  one  of  thorn  it,  e)n>  will  bring  out  a  good  ninny  aecoud  ciiilious.  Wo  are 
not  without  hopes  thut  she  and  the  nuthor  of  th»t  most  onterUiining  book, 
rcriewed  in  our  September  lesuo,  "  The  Parish  ot"  Uilby,"  will  set  a  ucw 
fashion  in  tliia  respeet,  aud  teach  our  young  writers  to  <[uit  the  rilled  world 
nf  fashion  and  gentility,  and  open  to  thoie  new  tealuis  &f  bourgeois  lifu  in 
irhich  men  aud  women  love  and  hate,  live  aud  die,  just  as  they  do  among  th& 
aristocracy. 


•  "  Aluie  Spencttly."    B7  Mra.  J.  H.  BiddcIL    A  new  cJilioa.    Jamas  Hogg. 
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'J'lw  LfTd  Adeoeatet  nf8tnt2an4.  By  OfWrjie  W.  T.  Oraoad,  Adwuaite.  (Kdil 
bur^h:  David  Doqj^Ijib).^ — Of  all  Ktnt«  fiimiticinnrieii  in  l^tH  cnoirtitiitioDal  kjugdot 
th)*  Ijonl  Advoc.ilo  of  Hirotland  had,  till  only  the  other  day.  the  tnuirt  uulimib 
ruogo  of  authority.  Ah  one  otYiix  or  public  limly  After  another  became  (alioc 
the  iiori  Advocate  alvvnyB  f*U  heir  to  its  powern,  till  he  had  come  to  ptierojut 
his  own  poTiion  the  cutir*  executive  of  the  conntry.  Ho  was  it*  Ijord  Hijjti  Chan- 
cellor, its  I.onl  J'rivy  Seal,  its  l'ri<"y  (,'ouuoil,  all  in  on?,  and  it  seem"  he  still  po* 
joy!^  the  curious,  it'  rather  iiaeleSB,  privilege  ofpleatlint,'  before  Her  ATiyoi>ty'HJudsni 
with  hiR  hat  oil.  An  uQice  so  iinportaot  liiw  uatorttlly  been  frequently  held  ur 
men  of  jrreat  mark,  and  mneh  hifltorv  baa  Iwwn  made,  or  at  any  rate  modified,  by 
them.  Mr.  Ouuml  huu  chusen  a  tioad  ttibjcH  in  writini;  tbeir  lives,  and  be  bas 
done  Ilia  tiu>ic  remarkuhly  w<'ll.  Ilia  ntyU?  i^  siinple  and  clear,  and  bia  jndi;- 
mcntl  aro  always  fair.  Much  of  hia  maltwr  ii<  verj-  intcrvstiui;.  A*  we  n*i 
the  account  (jftlm  State  trinU  iiriJnr  Ixinl  Brnxfieid,  we  can  scarcely  realiie 
that  within  a  ])cnod  covered  by  living  memory  there  was  an  littl«  freedom 
of  Hpivrib  mid  um  little  jiididnl  vnriiy  in  Scotlmid  aa  there  ia  in  Itassia  ooi*. 
Wbvii  wa  think,  tAo,  of  the  cry  inmle  tn-day.  and  rery  properly  mode.  al.>util  lli» 
poor  lirinE  eo  commonly,  whale'  families  of  them,  in  one  room,  we  w-eiu  to  W 
et'imratcd  by  asfcs  from  tho  limo  when  a  r.or»l  Aiirocate  eould  excite  the  indtsni- 
tion  of  the  liiinU  by  an  Act  furcinu;  them  to  erect  honaea  of  two  rnomx  euch  (ur 
parochial  i>cbooIiniiTteT» — to  proride  "  palaces  for  dominieB"  foreooth — and  yrt 
tl'al  wae  only  in  ISiX). 

Th«  Oram  /^  tha  "Alert."    By  K.  W.  Copi»ingcr.  M.D,     (London >    W, 
Swan  Sonneriiichein  &  Co.). — ^Tlm    AlrrI,   whicb    had    alreftily   Ron*    with  tlia 
ExjM-'ditiun  of  Isrit  to  the  hi^heat  northern  Utitnde  uver  atUitnfd.  nae  »etit  k 
18/ri  oil  K  four  yi-'ur^'  eiirvcyiii};  craixit  iii  bi^h  Miiitbttrn  v*.\nrn  \  aud  Dr.  Cojipiogifi 
who    waa     medirn.1   and    enentiti<-.  ollicer    tn   the  esiicdJUon,    now    write)  an 
intvretting  and  intiriictivo  nccount  of  it  iu  tho  proNaiit  haiiilHuui«  voliiiutf.    J* 
the  fiDTirse  of  thiw  crnisc.  Dr.  I  "fippiTiger  saw  a  good  deal  of  Palaftonia  and  mo* 
of  the  IpBser  known  of  tho  Esoutn  St'a  lElands,  atid  many  of  tbo  tliitiKM  !)<•  uXit.  m 
about  the  vegetable,  Animal,  ami  homan  life  of  these  nnfamiliar  re>rionR  are  dk 
ocly  valuable  hnt  novel.      He  does  not  repeat  what  la  known  alrp;i<ly.  uad  win 
a  fact  intereatfl  him,  his  specnlatiomt  upon  it  are  onj^^stive  and  worth  thintiw 
over.    In  tome  respects  w«  ahull  tiiiitk  worse  of  the  I'ataiconiane  after  biahm, 
but  in  others  certainly  better.  Tor  though  their  only  dress  la  axktn  throVB  OTettlw 
stioaldeni,  which  thuy  nmliv  no  scrii[ile  about  i«ning  with  for  a  plu^  of  t'jlMea, 
which  they  cannot  smoke  without  Htclccnin^,  he  found  among  tliem  what,  tnr 
eavapcA.  must  h^i  conutcd  a  conniJcrablc  public:  work — a  portoRe.  or  kind  of  ilip 
railway,  mode  of  logs,  for  vonreyiug  tlu'ir  cauoea  across  tbc  neck  of  an  iothiDfla 

Thf  JYrH  qfDifttrr.  By  B.  W-  BicbanlwiH,  M.l).,  3x.  (London :  Uaeniilii 
A  Co.)— Thia  18  a  work  in  prerentivR  medii'ine  meant  not  for  profeaitonal  tel 
for  Koocral  n-nd^n.  |]r.  Ricbard«on  thinki  the  time  ban  now  come  wtfoit 
ought  tn  be  considered  tbo  bUAinesa  of  mmlicine  not  only  to  cure  diwoficlnt 
also  and  especially  to  prevent  it.  We  must  po  to  the  rootn  of  thtni^  and  cm, 
not  individual  paticnti.  but  tln>  race.  This,  however,  cannot  b«  lintw  wHevX 
the  intelligent  co  operatiou  of  the  people  tbemwlvea.  and  of  their  a<1miiii«tntiTe 
authorities,  and  for  thvir  cnb^htenuicnt  Dr.  Richardson  ffoea  carefully  om  ill 
kinds  uf  diseases,  tracea  them  to  their  oausea,  and  pointe  oat  the  variona  nrtu 
that  ahonld  be  taken  to  prevent  them  by  individual*  and  by  local  and  usttal 
goTcmmeiit.  TbouRh  much  cmuiid  ia  gone  over,  yet  from  the  aotbor'askiU 
choice  and  anmmary  of  his  materials,  Wl-  ur>^  enabled  to  t{^'t  a  very  good  iilB  tt 
the  whole  d<-ld  of  diaeuae.  Hu  would  exUud  the  jurisdiction  of  aathonlfia 
matters  of  health  very  considerably,  end  is  fertile  in  snggcations  tot  its  aUh 
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vcstion.  Some  of  tbese  aro  important,  a^,  for  «sample,  liis  idea,  of  recclvitii<  the 
Mwoge  of  towns  in  floating  tanlis  to  pormit  it«  further  utilizntion,  and  pr^'vciit 
tb«  pollutu^a  oE  rivers.  He  in  »truu^,  too,  for  ha,viuijC  in  wery  town  iniMio 
Inundricji  as  well  oa  public  slanghtorhouseg.  Iioth  to  bo  umler  inapeotioti.  M\» 
dt^uros  about  llio  JuwLsli  sluu^litvrliutif  i::i  ouj^lit  U>  be  {lonJcrod  hy  tlic  Li.>ikIoii 
piiblii:.  The  Jdwixli  itmjxictorH  at  Ueptfora  and  VVhitechapel  i^pnorally  find,  it 
BMins,  erer;'  tliird  ux,  and  evarn  joarH  ovcry  Mcotul  ox.  piWHrnted  ut  tbeir  nlmughtor- 
llonaeii  to  be  dii(«a;«ed,  and  n.j«cL  it. 

Bhnkimptnn's  Ulttorteal  Plnrja.  B»  Charles  Wflrdirwortb,  D.C.L.,  'Biiiliop  of 
St>  Andrewfl,  (LQDdou :  W.  BlacKwuod  >t  Sous].-  -A  fiunily  vcraiou  of 
SlutkcMpeiire,  expunKin^  hta  iiulelicacicH,  or  an  acting  venuoD.adaptiu;;  bix  pLayx 
to  the  techaicaJ  rcquircuicnta  ol' the  tnodgru  liUij:^',  ie  a  lui^itiruatv  and  U9«fiil 
work  in  its  otvu  place ;  but  ji  vcrntoti  that  miikrit  •Shiiki.-njH.'iirii'  'vhiit  hu  !■  not 
with  tho  view  ofmaljiug  bis  works  raore  continuouHly  interesting,  more  worthy 
of  himwif  at  liis  Wni,  more  like  what  hv  woald  have  matle  it  hud  he  correetwl 
it  porsomJly  for  the  j>re«s.  or  at  any  rate  more  Hbo  what  an  editor  of  tASte 
wonlii  have  mnd«  it  lor  him,  trceintt  it  from  "paamtfes  by  which  hid  t&ote  haa 
txren  oS«ii(lcd  aai  hJM  paU^noe  trii;d:  inetunccs.  for  cxMnplc,  of  obsonrity,  of 
redundanoy,  of  bombast,  of  slipshod  iJictioa.  of  far-f«tcbedimaife8,  of  quibbles 
d«Toid  of  wit,  of  alltiHiond  toobsolotc  customs  havio?  for  tho  antiquarian  perhaps 
Bom«  little  int^reeit,  but  none  for  the  ordinarv  reaiicr," — that  we  own  it  not  a 
prepoascmn^  idea,  and  wo  fan  only  thank  tbc  aood  Bi»hop  for  the  clemency 
with  whii:b  he  baa  carried  it  out  Ue  insurte  butliltic,  and  the  pa^H^iiOM  hconiita 
from  Ihft  Ifjt  ho  prints  in  the  notes,  exiwpt  of  coursi?  tlm  indeltcat*;  ones.  M  in  uot^-ii 
and  introdu<:tioUH  to  thv  nuvi-ral  playa  arts  couciau  and  to  the  point,  and  a  m^iat 
uwfal  feMtiiin-  tA  the  biiok  are  the  briirf  exnlunntionx  of  ol>it('-ure  toniiM  in  tlie  ninr^n. 
Ve  should  think  the  book  would  bo  cbt'ofly  valued  not  for  what  it  mainly  aims 
at  b«>in({,  a  jmHciomly  abrtdgod  and  improved  rcrxion,  but  for  what  it  bt-coinea 
by  the  way,  a  handy  annotated  family  version,  of  our  groat  dramatint. 

7ii  fhf  Ilvhritl^*.  Hy  C.  r.  GoTdon-Cnmming.  ([.ondAn  :  Chatto  &  WmAas.) — 
Mis*  C'umminfl;  is  among  ^^^  'cry  best  of  our  writers  of  travel,  for  with  a  keen 
and  most  experienced  eye  for  whatever  is  intetcstinij  and  picturesque,  she  is 
never  content  to  be  miHlcu  by  i^  merely  anpertl^ial  obaervatiou  of  thiugt.  She  has 
a  habit  of  RoinK  about  them  and  behind  them,  and  getting'  at  them  as  they  roally 
are,  and  bEo  wntea  with  macb  simple  ohorm  of  de^jcrii'tiou.  Jn  the  Highlanda 
sbeiaeTidentlj  ftini'Ug  ttcenes  and  pcopio  ahelovcit,  and  wherever  uhe  [{Oeit  she  baa 
alwaya  a  stocl:  of  ourions  lore  to  tell  \ix  about  Highland  charoctoristirs  and 
eastoniB,  thrtiwiay  on  thorn  often  iuterustini^  Ntdelifthtji  from  the  rexnlts  of  her 
many  wandcrinpH  plBCwhert.'.  On  tlie  prcaent  a^arian  question  her  heart  i«  with 
t^  crofters,and  her  vinit  tollie  dairy  fariiiK  oftlautyre  !«wl»  Imr  to  in;ike  a  practicn) 
suggestion  worthy  of  attention,  ihat  entk  inxma  "  worked  on  a  wonerativc 
system  may  yet  brinij  pdd  and  comfort  to  many  a  dintritt"  in  the  Nortn.  Sha 
thinks  it  probaUl^,  loo,  tlint  fiomc  Monomioal  line  wit!  be  found  for  the  abundant 
■oawoed  on  the  lliiihlaQd  shores,  and  give  rise  to  now  Highland  industries,  to  take 
ths  place  of  the  decayed  kelpmaldng. 

An  Avtohioqraphtf.  By  Anthony  Tn)llopfl.  (fjondon  :  W.  Blacliwood  &,  Sons.) 
Mr.  Troilope  hafl  written  nothing  mon;  interesting  thui  this  frank  aecouot  of  his 
own  Itt^^rary  career.  That  career  was  in  some  wajg  a  remarkable  one.  Probably 
no  author  of  our  time  hiu  miule  m>  mmsh  monoy  by  his  hooka  — he  hod  maije 
about  i7C'.MU0when  he  finished  this  autobiogrupby  i»  l?i7'.),  and  he  wrote  tliirtecn 
Iwok^  after  that — but  though  ho  did  not  hc^jin  writinif  very  early  he  wrote  for 
twelvfi  years  buforv  be  wrote  anything  that  can  be  laid  to  have  liroaifht  him  a 
penny.  He  was  the  most  productive  author  of  the  time,  and  yet  he  wrote  most 
of  his  booku  amid  the  ooi?U[<ution8  of  another  profcdsion.  Ho  tells  us  his  secret :  it 
was  thn'M  hours  work  before  breakfast,  and  so  many  p»ge«  an  hour ;  iuduKtry  and 
method  that  fill  us  with  adnunition.  He  hon  otiier  secrets,  too,  to  telt  of  his 
art;  becriticiMU  hiti  owu  works,  itud  he  lias  many  good  rcmarkii  on  contem- 
porarj  noveliats.  Ho  epcnkd  kindly  of  other  people,  iind  of  himself  without  airs 
I  or  anectation.  A  happy  hi-althy  uiiture,  ngnniftrntly,  iu  spite  of  a  singularly 
I     dqncMtng  boyhood  and  a  3trang(uy  unpromising  young  manhood. 
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lathe  AlMtlaa  ifnHnlalnt.  Tljr  Kftth^-rine  Xjfe.  (TjonSon ;  B^-ntley  &  Son.)— Mn. 
Trft'  btt«  ■fiUlttn  ujKtii  n  pidurosq nc  nnJ  oi?CP38il)Ie repion  wliich  the  Engliah  tomvA  j 
ItiiM  not  yet  inrinWd,  ii-ir  tlit'  l']n;;lis)i  wrilor  fif  trareN  dfrsmlxM],  and  not  withoot , 
Hornr  t>ity  f'>r  th<;  iltittrict  xlie  Ims  iletomuned  to  muki}  it  knowu.     Her  book  may 
utlraitt  otiiera  thitlii.<rrf  tor  it  in   tvai]abl<^.  bat  wtr  canaot  tbink  it  will  c^ivc  th<'in 
much  s"''J"i'™  ufter  tbcy  are  tlicn-,  for  ii  i»  only  an  (^itoudiDn  of  ner  diarr! 
iltiriuti !»  tliMfrt  weftka'  visit  this  Hninrat>T.     It  mnkea  no  tiret«nsion  to  any  ajiecJal  j 
kniwU-L];-!!  of  tho  coniitry  vr   \)wr>\v,  anil  it  consists  for  thp  inn»t  jtari  of  thfr 
onlinary  cbrimicle  of  tinirixt  umaH-U'iT.    The  ch«t|)iii^K)(  <.f  lii^r  trip  in  n'markabk, 
even  wlien  allnwancc  \a  maAc.  for  the  cirromrtance  that  bIio  is  u.  Indy  that  mak^s 
no  Hcr\i]>l(!  aboat  rouf;l)iuir  it  u  litLli-.  and  tnidginii  tliruui;h  ruin  vu  foot  with  heri 
iikirtit  tiickcl.  Olid  that  c&rri.-iic:!!  and  i-xjM^tiiitvo  wiiirM  wrne  aviudK>].     Kho  iiivn  Kl 
dfitaiM  aocouot  of  ex)H'n8CH.  and  ths  «-ht)b<  three  weeka'  exouraton  of  har8«)f| 
and  her  biudxiiid  togellier  ouly  cost  Ihom  i^o  from  London  to  London. 


Sh^ritlan.  By  Mn.  Oliphnnt.  (London:  MacmilUn  it  Co.)— Xons 
Ulnsilish  Men  of  Letter  Series  in  batter  done  or  more  intt^restin;:  than  this. 
OHpltnnt  hM,  uo  donbt,  Iwpn  fiMun»t«  in  k  Bobject  of  hiBh  li>jbt«  and  tle^i 
►liinl'jiTi«  botb.  bnt  Bb«  has  donn  it  nmplD  jnstiM,  aud  nrewntpd  n.i  with  a  \cry 
cliariiitDfl;  study  oa  the  greut  dramatist  and  onttoi*.  Sn«  deali  Ycry  fairly,  and 
with  a  discriminating  common  sense  that  cbaructoriies  her,  with  alt  sides  of  bii 
ohiMjucrcd  Uittory  aud  not  easily  i-xplicablo  uature. 

Thf  Puriuhf  o/Actio'i.    TriiniflHt^'d  from  Didorot'a  "  'Paradoie  snr  le  ConpdidQ." 
Tiv   Waiter  Hfrrics   I'ollock,   wilh   a   Preface  by   Henry    iTriiig.      (Cbatto 
Windns.)— Uid'-rtjt'a  parados  ia  that  though  an  act>^r'fl  bnaineas  is  to  expn 
emotion,  he  must  yet  have  ni>  nnsibLltty.  but  only  penetration  and  dolf-poiiiieseioi 
In  thi-  great  actor,  ho  hobla,  nenHtbility  is  completelv  ftbnent.   This  ia  an  eitrcml 

JOBitiou,  udopti.^'d   in  ri-fwil  from  a  curreat  error  of  tho  aothor'a  ovm  time ;  and 
[r.  1  rvinu,  in  hifl  ioton>»ling  prcrorc,  baa  no  ditficiilty  in  relmlting  it,  and  tthow* 
ing  tliat  the  luuri'  uuui^ibiiity  the  Iwtter  if  tlu>  actor  can  keep  it  under  rontroU! 
Bot  Diderot  diaciiSiW-ft  hi*  probli^in  witli  much  fine  insi^jht.     It  DM*!  not  be  taH 
lioliBs  found  ou  udiutrablo  tmnidator  in  Mr.  Pollock. 

Light  ScisHe«pir  LeisMrt  ITourt.    Third  Seriof.    By  RichAid  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
(LoDgmanB  &  Ca) — Mr.   Procter  ha*,   beyond   most^  the  gift  of  pop«Iariiiin 
diSculL  and  heavy  matter,  and  bia  Ncii.-nttrii:  csstiys  arc  always  agreeabifi  and  entoi 
*^'"'"K  a«  well  «H  imttructivc  rvudinf;.    The  jirfsput  volumo  ia  oo  exception  to  tl ' 
mle.    Some  of  the  essays  it  cootniuK,  ueetn  iiid^-i'd  to  bo  rather  alight  to  w»rt 
reimblicaticti,  bot  the  neriea  on  the  great  subir  t-cltpsw  ob«(VTed   aince    I8( 
Which  criniitilutoa  ncurly  half  th«  book — in  full  cf  mt«restti)f;  informatioD  1 
■picTiiiii»ly  ii"d  eaiulv   (.'iiinDiunicntctd.     The  othiT  essaya  are  on  very  Tanc 
snlnertji,  from  lottflrios    ti>   boat-races,  from   vivisection  to  signal   lit^nta,  froi 
evolatiaiiiBt  uUucb  to  Maltkusiauiam.    They  are  aUo  of  very  varioas  valuo. 


Ifalian  Harahlt*  :  tiluriieg  of  Life  anri  Ufannrrt  trt  JTnw  and  Ohl 
r,  J. Jan,'ia.     (Ndw  York:  0-.  Putoara'a  Sons). — Heitlier  of  th^  titW 


Unly.  Dj 
.\es  of  tltts 
book  qnitd  Mprennaa  itj«  characlor.  Jt»  pfli,'t^>n  «re  more  than  tbi>  sketcheaof  a 
mmblpr.  but  1e.'<H  than  the  atudiea  of  a  thoronijli  Italian  fri'Hnv>r.  1'hc  anthor  has 
rei>idM  lone  in  Tluly,  and  has  a  %-i:ry  warm  side  for  both  the  coantry  and 
indeed,  he  orerraten  the  bttffr  ntiich  in  fome  thing«;  bat  ho  ii  a  « 
obiierver,  who  has  enjoyed  ({ood  opportunities,  and  oa  some  si>ocial  featl 
Italian  lifo  ho  gives  ranch  valnahlc  information. 


thor  has 


Lifo  ')/  Gc'jnjg  Cmththavh.    By  Hlaachard  Jerrold,    (Chalto  St  Windnj).— 
Mr.  Jerrold  has  published  a  new  edition  of  bin  Life  of  George  Oroikebaiik,  in 
one  volunii?,  rii'tuininir  the  old  iUui<itrutio»8.    It  ia  a  seemly  roltiou',  and  wiUr^ 
doubt  extend  the  jiupularity  ol  the  work. 


EVOLUTIONARV    ETHICS     AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 


-»  r  R.   LESLIE    STEPHEN,  at  tlic  conclusion  of  hia  "  Science  of 
ItX      Ethics,"  a  work  to  which   I  desire  to  pay  ray  sincere  though 
tardy  homage,^  admits,  with  his  usual  cauilour,  tliat  one  great  diffi- 
enlty  remnins  not  only  unsolved  but  iiisolulde.     "  There  is/'  he  says, 
"  no  absolute  coincidence  between  virtue  and   hajiiiincKs.      I  cannot 
proTc  that  it  is  always  pruiicnt  to  act  rightly  or  tbat  it  is  always  hap- 
pie«t  to  be  virtuoiu."     In  another  passage  he  arows  that  in  accept* 
iug  the  Altruist  theory  be  accepts,  as  inseparable  from  it,  the  con- 
clusion that   "  the  path  of  duly  docs  not  coincide  with  the  path  of 
happiness ;"  and  he  compares  the  attempt  to  establish  an  absolute 
coincidence  to  an  attempt  to  square  the  circle  or  discover  perpetual 
motion.      In  another  passage  he  puts  the  same  thing  in  a  concrete- 
form.     "  The  virtUQua  men,"  he  says,  "  may  be  the  very  udt  of  the 
earthj  and  yet  tlie  discharge  of  a  function  socially  ncccasary  may  iu- 
Folve  their  own   misery,"     "  A   great  moral  and  religious  teacher," 
he  adds,  "  has  often  been  a  martyr,  and  we  arc  certainly  not  entitled 
to  assume  cither  that  he  was  a  fool  for  hiu  painn  or  on  the  other 
baud  that  the  highest  conceivable  degree  of  virtue  can  make  martyr- 
dom agreeable/*     We  may  doubt,  in  hit  opinion,  whether  it  answers 
to  be  a  moral  hero.     "  In  a  gross  society,  where  the  temperate  man 
is  an  object  of  ridicule  and  necessarily  cut  off  from  participation  iu 
the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  he  may  find  his  moral  squeamiahness 
conducive  to  misery  ;  the  just  and  honourable  man  is  made  miser- 

*  Tht  bulk  of  Uie  book  consliitB  ol  moral  annlyau  which  it  almoit  equally  valua1>l«  on 
lay  bypotheaiB  u  to  thu  Hujs  of  Ettiics.  WttK  rWKrd  to  this  i»rt,  I  would  only  vtu- 
turw  to  fu^gnt  thit  n  diiitiDctiou  akciuld  be  drftWD  iictwMn  the  love  orsuccolatiTe  truUi 
aod  prruiticnl  vcmcity,  Pmcticil  vvriicity  in  a  part  o(  jiLstice^  Tlia  duty  of  'toltitiK  a 
m&n  the  tnitb  ia  Dicaiurtd  by  hia  rislit  to  Iw  told  it.  Ue  hu  no  ri>[)it  t«  Isv  told  it 
whcD  it  woiiM  lijtht  bim  tu  H::riinc.  H«  hoa  a  right  Dot  to  be  told  it  when  it  would  kill 
hitn  with  i^ricf.  .M&rt^rdoia  iinidio  «  diviac  r«TcIibtion  or  Mtmothing  equivalent  to  it ; 
it  U  loyall^  to  God. 
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able  iu  a  corrupt  society  vhcrc  the  social  combinations  are  simply 
bauds  of  tliieves,  and  bis  bigli  spirit  only  awakena  hatred  ;  and  tlie 
benevolent  is  tortured  in  projK>rtiou  to  tbc  strength  of  bis  nympatbiti 
iu  a  society  wbere  tbey  meet  with  no  return,  and  where  he  baa  to 
■witness  cruelty  triumphant  and  mercy  ridiculed  as  weakness.*'     So 


HI   uariuuiiy  are  worm    uuyiuij,  even  ^^ 
" '  Be  good  if  yoa  would  be  happ/^l 
worldly  prudence  ;   but  it  adds,  in  an  ^ 


that  not  only  are  men  exposed  to  miserj-  by  reason  of  their  snpcrio- 
rity,  but  "every  reformer  who  breaks  with  the  world,  though  for  the 
world's  good,  tnust  naturally  cxjwct  much  pain  and  must  be  often 
tempted  to  think  that  peace  and  banuony  arc  worth  buying,  even 
at  the  price  of  condoning  evil.' 
sccma  to  1)C  the  verdict  even  of 

emphatic  aside, '  He  not  too  good.*  "    Of  a  moral  hero  it  is  said,  that 
"  it  may  be  true  both  that  a  lesa  honourable  man  would  have  had  a 
happier  life,  and  that  »  temporary  fall    below  the  highest  Htrain  of 
heroism  would  have  secured  for  him  a  greater  cliancc  of  hajipincss.''^ 
Had  he   given   way,  "  he  might  have  made  tbc   discovery — not 
very  rare   one — that   remorse   is   among  the   passions  most   easil] 
lived  down."     Mr.  Stephen    fully  reeogniKcs  Uic   existence   of 
"capable  of  intense  pleasure  from  purely  sensual  gratificatiou,  and 
incapable  of  really  ciijojnng  any  of  the  pleasures  which  imply  pnl 
lie  spirit,  or  private  affection,  or   vivid  imagination;"  and   he  con^ 
fesscs  that  with  regard   to  such  men  the  moralist  has  nu   Icvcraj 
whatever.     The  physician  has  leverage  ;  so  has  the  policeman  ;   bi 
it   is  possible,    as  Mr,  Stephen  would  probably   admit,   to  indi 
not  only  covetousnesa  but  Inst  at  great  cost  to  others  without  injur 
to  your  own  health,  and  M'ithout  fulling  into  the  clutches  of  the  law3 

The  inference  which  I  (though  not  Mr.  Stephen)  should  draw  froi 
thciie  frank  avowals  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  couBtruct  a  rule  for  ia] 
dividual  conduct,  or  for  the  direction  of  life,  by  mere  insjiecttun  of  tt 
phenomena  of  Krolutiou  vrithuut  some  cuuception  of  the  Estate 
Destiny  of  Man.     In  what  hamls  are  we — iti  those  of  a  Father, 
thoHc  of  a  |iower  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  Humanity,  or  in  thosj 
of  a  Itlind  Fate — is  a  question  which,  let  the  devotees  of  physical 
soioiiec  in  the  intoxicating  rush  of  physical  disoovrry  say  or  imagine 
what  they  will,  must  surely  have  the  most  practical  and  abiding,  eU^| 
well  as  tlic  highest,  interest  for  man.      The  ship  of  life  is  not,  nor  i^™ 
it  likely  ever  to  be  made,  so  comfortable  that  the  passcngcra  will 
be  content  to  Hoat  along  in  it  Tvithont  asking  for  what  port  they 
bound.      It   is  true   that  in  the  ordinary  actions  of  life  we  do  n< 
think  definitely  of  the  end  of  our  being  :  we  cat  that  we  may  live 
wc  work  that  wc  may  cat,  we  sleep  that  we  may  be  refreshed  and  g( 
forth  again  to  our  labour  until  the  evening;  wc  do  what  the  prcssi 
of  domestic  or  social  necessity  requires,  and  ftToid  breaking  our  hcs 
against  tbc  law  as  we  avoid  breaking  them  agaluat  the  wall.     China 
and  Japan,  iu  short,  exist.      But  there  arc  extraordinary  actions  iu 
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which  vc  Tousl  think  of  the  end  of  our  being,  and  stake  happiness 
on  the  trath  of  onr  conception  of  it ;  ire  must  think  of  it  in  those 
moments  of  rcflcctioa  to  which  man  is  liable  thongh  npes  are  not  ; 
«nd  our  vicn*  of  it  will  determine  our  aim  in  the  promotion  of 
character  and  lu  the  general  dispoiition  of  our  lives ;  while  in  disaster 
and  bereavement,  especially  when  we  lay  in  the  grave  those  whom 
wc  have  loved,  wc  can  hardly  help  asking  whether  wc  ought  to  sorrow 
as  those  who  have  no  comfort  except  the  conservation  of  matter.  Tb 
extraordinary  actiouH  the  thought  will  be  present  to  the  mind  of  atl 
of  U5 :  it  will  be  habitually  present  to  the  minds  of  extraordinary 
men,  tho^e  men  upon  whose  efforts  human  progress  most  depends. 
Mr.  Stephen  fonnds  everything  upon  the  social  tissue  :  that  phrase 
is,  one  might  almost  say,  the  sum  of  his  philoaophy.  Taken  meta- 
phorically it  i*  a  very  good  phrase,  and  conveys  most  important 
truth.  Taken  literally,  1  cannot  help  thinking,  it  conveys,  mixed 
with  the  truth,  a  serigus  error.  A  tissue  ts  not  made  up  of  perso- 
nalities ;  DO  cell  of  a  tissue  ever  retires  into  itself,  conceives  in 
mental  solitude  high  designs,  or  deliberately  sets  itself  against  the 
^ther  cells  iu  the  cause  of  a  grand  tissue  reform.  Can  a  single 
^reat  benefactor  of  oar  race  be  named  who  was  not  upheld  in  his 
struggle  with  difficulties  by  a  belief  in  something  beyond  sense  and 
the  domain  of  what  is  called  ticicucc,  whether  he  did  or  did  not 
Iwlong  to  any  church  or  profess  any  definite  creed  ?  Corate^  if  he 
mta  a  great  benefactor,  had  his  religion,  and  the  language  of  his 
<lisciples  if  spiritual  in  the  highest  degree.  Napoleon,  no  donht,  tells 
ins  that  he  deliberately  exclnded  from  his  mind  all  thoughts  about 
Ood  or  a  hereafter,  and  that  had  he  not  done  this  he  could  not  have 
achieved  great  things.  Of  the  great  things  which  he  unquestionably 
idid  achieve  his  Agnosticism  was  not  less  unquestionably  the  condition. 
But  of  the  great  things  which  the  Antonines  and  other  Roman  Stoic^i 
achieved,  the  condition  was  unquestionably  the  constant  presence  of 
the  thoughts  which  NapoTeon  excluded.  It  was  not  a  definite  religious 
belief,  hut  it  wns  a  belief  in  a  Power  of  Righteousness  and  in  a  moral 
end  of  our  being. 

Can  the  question  of  our  Destiny  be  prevented  from  forcing  itself 
tapon  our  miuda?  If  it  cannot,  is  it  possible,  without  a  satisfactory 
Bolntion  of  that  question,  to  attain  the  happiness  to  which  it  must  he 
the  aim  of  any  adencc  or  system  concerned  with  human  action  to 
light  mankind?  A  beast  may  graze  happily  from  day  to  day, 
l>cci^u.sc,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  it  has  no  idea  of  death,  liut  man  has 
Wtx  idea  of  death,  and  one  which  must  grow  more  vivid  and  impor- 
tunate as  he  draws  nearer  to  the  bourne.  A  captive  may  be  in  high 
health  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  well  fed,  but  he  can  hardly  be 
tailed  happy  if  he  knows  that  iu  a  few  days  be  will  he  hanecd.  It 
b  childish  to  bid  us  forget  that  which  is  always  impenr  us 
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and  i«  erer  before  our  eyes ;  that  for  wliich,  ia  tLe  c<^(Iuct  of  oui 
Torhlly  nSairs,  vc  must  always  be  making  provisiou.  Cau  a  iuku 
vhen  he  buries  his  wife  or  child  shut  out  of  his  miud  the  idea  uf 
death  ?  Even  the  eujoymcuts  iu  which  the  tliought  of  auoiUilatiou 
is  to  he  drowned,  the  more  iutellectual  they  heconie,  bring,  mingled 
vith  their  nweeturss,  more  of  the  bitteruees  which  epriugs  from  a 
eenee  of  iierishahleiiess  aud  imperfectiuu,  ao  that  the  advance  of 
civiUzation  is  likely  itself  to  defeat  the  eonnscU  of  the  {ihiloBophT 
vhieh  bids  us  fix  our  minds  oa  life  and  nut  on  death.  The  highest 
of  our  joys  ia  ad'cction ;  and  the  mure  intcnso  aflcctiuu  becomes 
the  more  hitter  will  be  the  reflectiou  thatj  if  this  world  is  all,  love 
must  die. 

A  pure  Altruist  might  face  all  difficulties  with  bis  feet  firmly 
planted  on  the  Altniiiitie  theory.  But  is  it  possible  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  pure  Altruism,  thai  sort  of  Altruism  which  alone  can 
render  martyrdura  reasonable,  as  Mr.  Stephen  aihrras  it  to  be  ?  Can 
my  pleasure  ever  be  really  your  pleasure,  or  my  pain  your  pain  ?  Ia 
uot  this  as  impossible  as  that  my  thoughts  or  emotions  should  be 
yours?  Social  piL'afiiiro,  of  course,  we  can  understand;  a  Christmas 
dinner-party  is  a  familiar  inatnnce  of  it;  but  while  all  the  members 
of  the  party  contribute  to  the  sum  of  enjoyment  and  the  cheerful- 
ness is  rcciprocftl,  the  pleasure  of  each  member  is  as  much  his  own 
and  not  that  of  nny  other  member  as  is  the  pleasure  of  au  Alexander 
Selkirk  eating  his  solitary  meal  on  the  desert  island.  The  same 
theory  is  true  conversely  of  social  pains.  Yet  hcruic  self-sacrifice 
cau  surely  be  reconciled  with  reason  only  by  shovring  that  the 
happiuess,  to  save  which  the  hero  gives  his  lifcj  is  iu  some  way 
actually  his  own.  If  the  uotiou  that  self- saeri lice  pays  lb  a  tribal 
tllusionj  though  the  iilusJou  may  be  useful  to  (he  tribcj  it  clearly 
cauuot  be  too  soon  dispelled  so  far  as  regards  the  personal  interest 
of  those  who  have  any  propensity  to  self-sueriliec.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  Christianity  is  egoistic.  The  Christian  is  bidden  to  lose 
his  life,  but  only  that  he  may  save  it.  The  self  whicli  he  sacrifices 
is  the  lower  and  transitory  self^  and  he  sacrifices  it  to  the  higher  i 
and  more  ])ermauent.  Paul  merely  uses  a  rhetorical  hyperbole  when^f 
he  says  that  he  is  ivilling  to  be  accursed  for  the  sake  of  hts^^ 
brethren.  It  is  true  that  Christianity  points  to  a  union  iu  Christ  , 
which  would  ultimately,  as  it  were,  icmovo  the  barrier  of  indi-  j 
viduality  and  make  happiness  actually  common.  This  may  be  a 
dream,  as  it  certainly  is  a  mystery  ;  the  Agnostics  would  of  course 
say  that  it  was  the  wildeiit  of  dreams ;  but  it  is,  at  all  crcnts 
a  difTcrcat  thing  from  Altruism,  and  not  liable  to  the  sam< 
objection. 

For  the  religious  hope  as  a  motive  power  and  u  juslificatioQ  of 
self-sacrifice  some    Evolutionists   substitute   the  hofe  of  a    Social 
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Utopisj  which  is  to  be  tho  goal  of  progress.  If  the  coming  of  the 
Utopia  could  be  ecrUinly  predicted,  this  would  still  be  cold  comPorL 
to  the  shades  of  the  myriads  who  have  lived  and  died,  and  are  now 
liring  aud  dying,  in  a  state  verv  far  from  Utopian.  But  Mr. 
Stephen  is  too  wary  to  build  on  anything  of  the  kind.  "  Specula- 
tions," he  says,  "  about  the  future  of  society  arc  rash."  "  We 
cannot  tell  that  progress  will  be  indefinite ;  it  seems  rather  that 
science  points  to  a  time  at  which  all  life  upon  the  planet  must 
become  extinct ;  and  the  social  organism  may,  according  to  the 
familiar  analogy,  have  its  natural  (tld  age  and  death."  Beaides, 
"  Progress  means  a  stage  of  evolution ;  evolution  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  stages  means  a  continuims  proccsa  of  adjustment,  which  is 
alwavii  determined  by  the  fact  that  .it  any  existing  stage  the  adjust- 
ment is  imperfect;  complete  equilibrium  or  sii  elimination  of  this 
disconlaiit  clement  would  theret'ore  mean,  not  perhaps  stagnation, 
but  a  cessation  of  progress,  an  attainment  of  the  highest  arc  of  the 
curve,  after  which  we  could  only  expect  deaccnt."  Professor  Clifford 
distinctly  looked  forward  to  a  cntn-itrophc  in  which  man  and  all  his 
works  would  pcri-th.  So  docs  Mr.  Herbert  Sprrccr.  Pmgrcss  under 
his  mechanical  law  must  end  in  the  cquilibfation  of  death.  I!c 
thinks  thst  wo  oii;iht  to  feel  a  rcli^iinis  or  rjuft'ii-i'clifnons  satisfaction 
in  working  with  the  Power  mnnifcsted  throughout  evolution,  since 
that  Power  is  working  towards  the  highest  form  of  life.  But 
ppoeiiig  this  to  be  true  aud  certainly  known  to  os,  the  highest 
rm  of  life  will  be  produced  only  to  be  thrown  back,  by  the  reversal 
of  the  machine,  into  primordial  chaos.  When  differentiation  and 
heterogeneity  arc  complete  the  returu  to  homogeneity  will  begin. 
Instead  of  joyfully  co-opcratiug  iu  the  process,  our  moral  nature 
rebels  against  it,  aud  would  like,  if  it  had  the  power,  to  arrest  this 
ruthless  Gnome  in  the  middle  of  bis  fell  sport,  when  lie  is  just  about 
to  destroy  that  which  he  has  brought  into  existence  at  the  expense 
of  so  much  labour  and  fiuircriug  to  beings  gratuitously  made  sentient 
and  conscious  wlicu  nothing  but  a  mechanical  result  wus  iu  view. 
Who  would  endure  pain  and  labour,  who  would  [live  up  his  dinner, 
merely  to  increase  the  expeusivcuess  of  the  final  crash?  Surely  any 
man  not  cxlrcmely  scientific,  when  he  reads  all  tln-i  iib^ut  aics  and 
curves  and  descents,  and  moving  etjuilibriuuis  and  equilibrations, 
must  profoundly  foel,  if  he  cannot  distinctly  prove,  that  it  belongs 
to  mechanics,  not  to  morals  or  to  any  account  of  a  uuivcrw;  of  which 
morality  is  an  essential  portion. 

He  bearing  of  these  mechauical  theories  of  titc  uutvcrse  upon 
Ethics  seems  not  to  be  fully  seen  by  their  nuthorif,  who  are  apt, 
when  treating  of  morality,  to  lay  them  aside  or  to  accord  them  only 
a  faint  and  alnmat  nominal  rccognitioD.  They  must  govern  the 
t^aractcr  of  human  actions  as  they  govern  e*  ng  else;  and  the 
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efaamctcr  of  &n  action  will  Ik  fundamentally  dctcrmiuctl  by  its  relt- 
tioii  to  the  mechanical  process  and  the  stage  of  that  pro4?css  in  vhich 
it  happens  to  occur.  If  ic  occiirii  when  tlic  movement  ia  tovanU 
lietcruKcncity,  it  will  1>c  right  and  good  in  proportion  ua  iC  tends  to 
the  hctcrogcncoiiSj  if  in  the  other  part,  it  will  he  right  and  good  in 
proportion  as  it  tends  to  the  homogcncuus.  During  the  ascent  of 
the  curve  an  upward  direction  will  be  moral ;  but  a  downward 
direction  will  be  moral  wiien  the  highest  arc  of  the  curve  lias 
passed.  Opposite  charaeteristics,  aud  those  the  most  essential, 
be  at  different  epncha  in  unisou  with  the  working  of  the  Power  whi 
is  manifested  throughout  Evolution,  nud  to  co-operate  with  which, 
Mr.  Spencer  teila  us^  ia  our  bliss.  In  the  downhill  stage  of  Krolu- 
tion,  that  action  will  be  tlic  beiit  which  most  couduces  to  the  disso- 
lution of  society.  Oom  this  couclusiciiL  I  see  no  escape :  and  when 
wc  add  to  it  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  under  the  new  name  of 
Determinism,  the  principle  of  morality  will  Hurely  become  difiicuk 
of  cxprcKsion  to  ordinary  minds.  That  involution  is  non-moral  some 
of  its  bold  German  hicrophantu  at  all  events  do,  to  use  Bncon's 
quaint  phrase,  "  iiigcntiously  and  witliont  fig-leaves  confess."  But 
Evolution  is  in  tlic  contemplation  of  Agnostic  Science  the  Supreme 
Power  of  the  Universe,  or  .it  least  the  sole  manifestation  of  that 
Power.  'What  footing  then,  at  bottom,  has  Morality?  May  it  not 
bo  destined  to  disappear  before  the  advancing  light  of  Science,  like 
Animism  and  other  superstitions  ?  May  not  those  prove  to  be  right 
who,  with  Dr.  Van  Burcn  Denslow,  »"ay  that  the  commandment 
agaiuat  stealing  or  lying  is  the  law  of  the  "top  dog"  and  nothing 
more  ?  M'hcu  the  belief  that  Kvotutiou  is  all,  aud  that  Evolution 
briugs  forth  ouly  to  destroy  in  the  end,  has  thoroughly  peuctruted  tbe 
bumau  mind,  will  uot  the  result  be  u  moral  chaos  ?  We  axe  stdl 
living  iti  the  twilight  of  Kcligiou,  and  the  grim  features  of  Evolution 
we  not  yet  distinctly  seen.* 

*  In  tlie  CoxTEMPOttART  Revthw  (if  Maroii,  I*Si  Mr.  Hcrlwrt  Spcuoer  rejilivd  U>my 
artidv  "On  tbe  Bssia  ut  Morality,"  ^vhicti  ii;)g>can'd  in  tlic  [»n.<ti<liiijt  numbvr.  BuL 
iut«ft(i  of  ftusweriug  mo  on  tho  broiul  iiartc,  li«  prt-frii-rcil  to  |iii'k  out  front  my  nrtii-lr 
■SBtcccG  ill  vliicl]  he  thnusht  I  coiild  kw  tlmwa  to  liiivc  niurppiYvrtittHl  him,  ftad  to  m 
hianUiAim  tu  Jr»n^«i)enLriuf«ruui.«scf  ncuuveiiicotkiiid  witbivjdvi'lUiiny  tnlJit^«(Jllllt' 
iiea8nfi& critic.  TllDB•□tvocGa□1^bicl■llctixc4l  yraa  tliii :  "An  authoritative coumicbc  , 
dnty,  rtrtDC.  obligntion,  priliciptc  nml  rectitude  cf  motir^,  ]■•>  moic  «Dtcr  into  his  (.Mri 
Sp«DCirr'«)  ilfttnitiim.i  or  furni  ]uirts  ot  kiii  nystcrui  tli.iii  i1uc>  llm  ivligi-iiia  i>ncti-iii. " 
•111  liet«  ({iviinfOLy  ol»^l  view  o(  (lie  riinilaiut^ntnl  cbaiactor  of  IiIb  syalviu.  Dot  in  1 
ivAy  of  iknitnciaticu  but  of  dc^criittioi) ;  aod  I  aw:  tlie  tmna  Id  their  obriouB  senao 
in  itJiitiaD  uut  to  nnytliing  merely  |irovi>i<ii>Al,  but  tu  the  iiltiinati;  Iimis  of  Ettiic*. 
thin  IK  bumu  in  iniivil  I  thxll  \m  «c(|uitt«ii1  of  »ny  miu«jtr«wutatiort,  &lr.  .Spcuter  vmf 
mxffiaias  bu  nutboritalive  oojiicivuw,  tlie  relipoui  b&ucU<>u  uid  tliu  rc»t,  iu  «  [>f>cuii»> 
ecnsc.  US  iirnvi&ional  phAaea  of  opinion,  ajid  thitik  that  he  hna  fnmiUicii  aiibstitdt^s  fut^ 
them  in  bi»  tiystrni.  An  »  suhfttittitc  fnr  ihc  Ttligioii*  ttaoctioa  lie  tcoitcn  Cfa*  cl««agii 
tli«  Power  ninnileiiti^d  ttiroii i,'hi)iit  Krolutiun  ;  litit  I  mn  mit  liound  to  aocrpt  tlie  ( 
cliaasc  IIv  nitl^s,  tvitU  u)ilii[td  liaudu,  to  wlint  cuudutiiuu  aiiclt  u  syat«tn  u  1  ilncriha 
vmald  load.  To  tbe  conclusioD.  I  answer,  tlint  tbo  beat  example  o(  an  fthsoliitely  fij 
aotiob  is  a  womnn  giTing  atick  to  a  cliild,  whicli,  ns  1  wkid  Iwforv,  i^euia  tu  invi.>Iv«  do 
mora  morality  tbnii  tliu  mivkliii^  of  n  calf  by  n  cow.  It  i>  ocudK-se.  I  tniEt,  to  pntMC 
that  to  impugn  a  man's  tbeory  of  Bthiea  is  oot  to  impugn  bit  vittue;  at  mil  tvtnu  1 
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A  mcclianical  theory  of  the  Universe,  if  aecepted,  troutd  settle 
the  question  of  Prco  Will.  Mr.  Scepheti'A  exact  pasition  on  that 
question  I  should  find  it  rather  difficult  to  state  ;  but  I  Tenturc  to 
differ  from  him  if  he  thinks  it  possible  to  set  the  rontrover-fv  aside 
as  one  that  has  been  threshed  out  and  Is  prncticallir  of  no  impor- 
tance. It  liea,  on  the  contrary,  as  appears  to  mc.  at  the  vory  root  of 
the  matter.  Jf  "free"  means  arbitrary,  fortuitous,  or  nneonnccted 
"irith  disposition  and  circumstance,  let  the  epithet  be  dropped,  pro- 
vidctl  it  is  understood  that  volition  is  essentially  different  from  mere 
inclination,  howercr  produced,  and  that  it  impliei  a  power  of  choice ; 
a  real  power  of  choice,  and  not  merely  the  absence  of  one  particular 
kind  of  coercion,  such  as  forcible  pressure  from  without  1-ct  the 
doctrine  be  called  Necessarianism  or  let  it  be  called  by  any  deo- 
dorizing name  you  will,  if  the  fact  is  that  a  man's  actions  are 
absolutely  determined,  like  the  occurrcncca  of  the  physical  world, 
like  tlic  rt!«ii)g  of  a  jet  of  water  or  tlic  falling  of  a  stone,  by  causes 
ivfaich  operated  lw(orc  he  came  into  existeuce,  responsibility  is  an 
idle  name  and  the  symbol  of  a  dei»irting  illusion.  Actions  -will 
still  be  beuclicial  or  uoxious  to  Society ;  but  a  poisonous  gas  i« 
notions  without  1>ciug  responsible.  CoDsciousaess  itself  apparently 
becomes  a  mere  futility,  so  that  the  Pessimist  vrill  be  warranted  in 
treating  it  as  a  cruel  aberration  ou  the  part  of  Nature,  who  might 
just  as  well  have  carried  on  her  developmeat  without  causing  all  this 
gratuitous  pain.  Even  Personality  becomes  very  difficult  to  concciro 
when  a  man  is  reduced  to  a  complex  phennmcnon  and  his  action  to 
the  working  of  a  general  law.  That  the  value  of  ou  action  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  in  which  the  action  indicates  character  is 
true,  in  so  far  as  the  character  is  self-formed,  but  this  of  course 
brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  wo  started.  Mr.  Stephen 
is,  to  my  apprehension,  not  quite  clear  upon  this  head.  "  Un- 
doubtedly," he  says,  "  every  man  is  alwavs  forming  his  own  cUa- 
:  KBCtcr  :  every  act  tends  to  generate  a  habit  or  to  modify  character, 
and  consciously  to  form  chumcter  is  an  act  like  auy  other,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  already  stated."  Is  it  the  man  or  the  act 
that  forms  the  charaeter  ?  If  the  act,  is  the  net  done  by  the  man, 
or  through  the  man  by  a  supreme  forne  of  which  the  man's 
nature  and  everything  that  emanates  from  it  are  raerc  manifesta- 
tions? Is  there  anything  original  in  octioUf  or  is  there  nothing  ? 
Again  I  find  myself  a  little  puzzled  by  such  words  as  these: — 
"  A  man's  chamcttr  i»  in  all  canes  the  product  of  all  the  influences 
to   which   he  lias   been   subject   from   hia   infancy  acting  upon  hia 


gnunleil  tburouij'hly  iu  my  artide  at;a!iirt  uxy  Ruub  infcrvnce.  If  Mr.  Speucur  fanciea 
tbst  I  am  oo«  Qt  hia  ortboilo*  pewecwtflM,  suppoamj;  sacli  encmicB  of  tnitb  Mid  l)«ne- 
,  ficeoce  to  exist,  hs  wsh  tiiivcr  morn  miitukvn  in  liii  li/c.  ]  nm  do  mora  orlliodox  thas 
be  is.  though  I  «hnald  think  it  itcArcely  wortby  o(  |ihilo»ijphy  to  court  vympstby  by 
uetBBtetion  of  tb>9  bet«rodoxy  vrbkb  bappcns  to  bn  jiist  dow  in  vogae. 
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preriously  existing  characttr"  (p.  44)2,  Amertcftn  edition).     Else-, 
where,  cbaractcr   seems  to  lie  ideutified  with  the  "  iuuate  quaUtie*,"! 
upon  which  hypotlicais,   and  supposing   the  merit  aud   demerit  of" 
actions  to  consist  iu  their  bcicg^  manifcsbitiuus  of  character,  the  two 
most  responsible  of  all   conceivable   I>cings   would  apparently  1>e  an 
angd  created  without  a  capability  of  doing  wrong,  aud  a  devil  created 
without  a  capability  of  doing  right.     To   tell    me  that  any  being  is 
rosponsible  for  tliat  which  he  could  not  possibly  have  helped,  inasmuchj 
as  it  was  ordained  by  irresistible  power  long  before  his  birth,  is  to  put 
a  heavier  strain  on  my  faculty  of  holding  contradictory  proposition! 
together  than  ix  put  on  it  by  any  paradox  in  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
Why  all  this  perplexity  and  mystification  ?     Why  cannot  we  accept 
as  a  philosophic  or  scientific  truth    that  verdict  of  onr  conscioosneas 
which  wc  assHmc  to   be  a  practieal   truth   in   all  our  dealings  with 
each  other,  in  every  reflection  upon   ourselves,  in   the  whole  coune 
and  conduct  of  our  lives?     Why  is  a  vprdict  of  consciousness  leas 
trustworthy  than  a  verdict  of  sense?      Upon    what  can  a  verdict  of 
■sense  rest,  if  conficioiisncss,  to  which  the  verdict  of  sense  must  6rat 
be  delivered,  is  deceptive?     "  It  may,  perhaps,  jiwtly  be    concluded 
that  since  the  whole  procew  of  action,  through  every  step  of  it, 
siiKpeuse,  deliberation,   inclining  one  way,  determining,  and   at  lost 
doiug  as  we  determine,  is  as  if  we  M'cre  free,  therefore  we  are  so" — 
is  not  this  reasoning  a»  good  as  Cogilo  ergo  sum?     How  can  we  tay 
that  in  the  nature  of  thinga   it   was   impossible  that  after  physical 
causation,  from  which  our  ideas   arc   taken,    tlicre  should  eomc  into 
existence  another  1<iiid  of  causation,  such,  perhaps,  as  we  have  ni^l 
language  accurately  tu  define,   but  of  a  nature  cxmsistent   with  our 
eoni^ciou.sncs.s  of  free  will  ?  Mr  Stephen  seems  to  assume  that  nothing 
can  he  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  "universal  iKwtulatc"  of  Kro- 
lution.     But  sorely  this  is  to  turn  Fvolulion  from  an  observed  fart, 
or  scries  of  facts,  into  a  dogma  just  as  arbitrary  as  any  which  theo- 
logy has  framed  respecting  the  nature  and   eounscis  of  the   Dcit] 
Evolution,    after  all,  Hkc  Gravitation,    is  merely  a  formal   law; 
may  describe  correctly,  but  it  eau  explain  nothing  :  it  ijoslulatc* 
the  cause  of  movement   a   power  which   is  assumed   to  work  coi 
sistently,  hut  of  which  it  can  give  no  account,  and  to  the  opcrationa' 
of  which,  therefore,  it  can  set  no  rational  limit.     If  the  idea  of  real 
volition  is  au  illusion,  wheuce,  let  me  a«k  onee  more,  did  the  illusion 
-arise  V      How  came  the  Automaton  automatically  to  fancy  itself  free, 
and  again    automatically  to  coueludc    that    it    was   an    Automaton  ? 
There  must  be  a  curious  power  iu  the  human  intellect,  at  all  oveuta, 
of  rising  above  and  surveying  that  to  which   it  is   all    tlie  time  itself 
subject.     Jonathan  Kdwartls,   to  whom  Mr.  Stephen  refers,  reduced 
his  own  reasoningB]  as  I  have   said  before,  to  an  absurdity,  as  he  is 
himself  half  conscious,  by  making  God  the  responsible  author  of 
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moral  evil;  and  if  his  follonrers  really  beliereil  in  his  conclnsions 
they  would  give  up  auir-imijrorement  and  cease  to  preach  or  pray. 
Uis  [ihilosopliical  fatlncy  consists  ia  the  unqualified  translation  to  tlie 
moral  Hphcrc  of  ideas  and  language  belonging  to  physical  causation. 
His  view  has  never  been  acted  opoti  for  a  single  moment  by  any 
human  hctng. 

In  Mill's  Antobiography  there  is  a  passage  which  vividly  presents 
thia  (jucstion  in  it^  practical  aspect,  and  shows  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
metaphysical  puzzle  :— 

"  During  the  Intter  returns  of  my  dejection,  thr  doctrine  of  -what  is  called 
Philosophical  Noccssiry  woighod  on  my  existence  like  an  incubus.  1  felt  lu 
if  1  wns  scionlificnlly  proved  to  be  tlie  helpless  alnvt-^  of  antecedent  circiim- 
stancci:  uA  if  my  tbaracter  and  thiit  of  all  others  Imd  been  fonncd  for  \\»  by 
agODCtos  beyond  our  control,  and  waH  wholly  out  of  our  powi;r.  I  ofleo  said 
to  myself,  wliat  a  relief  it  would  bo  if  I  could  ilisbelieTC  tho  doctrine  of  tb« 
formation  of  i-haracti-r  by  circuinstance*;  Jind  remembering;  thf  wigli  of  Fox 
respecting  ihft  tliictrin«  of  re«i«ti»nc«  to  gOT8mm«nt»,  that  it  might  never  be 
forgotten  hy  kings  nor  rem«mber«d  by  subject?,  I  said  thai  it  would  be  a 
blea&ing  if  the  lioclrine  of  Necessity  could  be  believed  by  all  tpioad  the 
diameters  of  others,  and  disbeUeved  in  regard  to  their  own.  1  pondered 
painfully  on  the  subject  till  gradually  1  saw  light  through  it.  I  perceived 
tliat  tlie  word  Necessity,  as  a  name  for  the  doctrine  of  Cause  and  Effect, 
applied  to  human  action  carried  with  il  a  misleading  Dssociaiion,  and  that 
this  assovialion  wax  the  operative  Ibrco  in  the  depressing  and  paralvziug 
inilucnec  which  I  had  i?!tp(?ripnced.  t  saw  that,  though  ourcharactcr  ia  formed 
by  circumstances,  our  (iwn  desires  can  lio  much  to  shape  those  circnmEtanceB, 
and  what  ia  really  inspiriting  and  ennuhling  in  Uio  doctrine  of  Froe  Will  is 
the  conviction  that  we  hnveri^al  powpr  over  tlie  formation  of  our  own  character; 
that  our  will,  by  influencing  some  of  onr  circumstances,  can  modify  onr 
future  habits  or  capabilities  of  willing.  All  this  was  entirely  conustent  with 
the  doctrine  of  Circninstnnces,  or,  rather,  was  that  doclritio  itself  properly 
understood.  From  thnt  timt!  I  drew,  in  my  own  mind,  a  clear  distinction 
between  tho  doctrine  of  0ir(^UInstnncl^9  nnd  tutalism,  discarding  altogether 
the  misleading  word,  Necesrity,  The  theory,  which  I  now  for  tho  first  lime 
rightly  apprehended,  ceased  aI(ogeth4:r  to  be  discoumging.  And  besides  the 
relief  to  my  spirits,  I  no  longer  sutU'red  under  the  burden,  so  heavy  to  one 
who  aims  nt  being  a  reforiDer  in,  opiiiiuits,  of  thinking  one  doctrine  true  nud 
the  cnntr»ry  doclriim  iiioratly  beneficial.  The  train  of  thouglit  which  lind 
extricated  nie  from  thix  dilt^itmia,  seemed  to  me,  in  after  years,  fitted  tu  render 
a  similar  service  to  others;  and  it  now  forms  ili«  chapitr  on  Liberty  and 
Necvskity  in  tliu  concluding  book  of  my  Sj'stvm  of  Logic/' 

VSnrely  tt  is  clear  that  the  extrication  was  rcfilly  cffcetcd,  not  hy 
tlie  change  of  names  or  the  metaphysical  Icgcrdcmnin,  but  by  the 
dispersion  of  moral  shadows  nnd  the  reviving  sense  of  liberty. 
"  Desires"  cnnnot  shape  circnm stances,  though  Will  may. 

Without  real  will  there  can  be  practically  and  to  common  appre- 
hension no  such  thing  as  effort.  Mr.  Stephen's  view  on  this  subject, 
like  his  view  on  the  subject  of  Free  Will,  I  shrink  from  attempting 
to  eondensc.  It  can  be  safely  gathered  only  from  his  own  pages ; 
to  aeml   readers  to  which   may  be,  perhaps,  the  best  effect  of  thia' 
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paper.  Though  he  docs  not  directly  traverse,  I  apprehend  he  dis- 
tinctly excluded,  the  opuiion  that  eflbrt  is  an  es&euti.il  part  of  human 
virtuci  Aud  that  the  highest  thing  of  which  M-e  can  conceive  is 
excellence  of  character  proiluced  hy  overcoming  evih  He  vould  Bce 
uo  special  value  iu  the  ehaructcr  which  Socrates,  according  to  hia 
own  account,  had  formed  hy  victoriously  battling  against  the 
naturally  bad  dis|Kjsition  betrayed  by  hia  uncomely  face.  That  effort 
is  in  itself  desirable,  nobody  lias  aflirmcd ;  much  less  has  anybody 
atTirnicd  that  it  is  the  end.  This  would  tic  an  ascetic  doctrine  indeed. 
Humanity  struggles  and  stumbles  towards  perfection,  ho]jiiig  that  in 
IwrfwTtion  it  may  rest.  But  effort  is  the  lair  of  the  world  and  clearly 
a  part  of  the  plan,  if  plan  there  be.  Docs  not  Mr.  Stephen  him- 
self imply  as  much  when  he  eaya  that  "  the  vhotc  race  is  pcrpetuallT, 
even  when  inicon&ciouslT,  labowing  at  the  production  of  the  moat 
vigorous  type '!"  It  might  have  been  better  to  create  at  once  infalli- 
ble excellence,  but  this  has  not  been  done  ;  and  so  foreign  is  the  idea 
to  onr  cspcricnccj  that  when  wc  try  to  depict  o  seraph,  the  result  is 
merely  insipidity  with  wings,  "A  man/'  says  Mr.  Stephen,  "who 
felt  no  disposition  whatever  to  commit  any  sin,  would  so  far  be 
absolutely  perfect,  and  sudi  a  character  is  attributed  by  Christians 
to  n  divine  man."  "  Christ,"  be  adds,  "  was  not  the  less  perfect  if 
He  never  felt  the  least  velleity  to  do  wrong ;  on  the  ooutrar^-,  such 
a  character  represents  the  unattainable  moral  ideal."  It  is  i>crplcxing 
iu  ethical  discussion  to  be  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  ccclesia&ticat 
couceptiuu  of  Christ,  and  1  am  not  going  to  maintain  the  *  sweet 
reasouitblcnesK'  of  the  Athnnasian  Creed  ;  but  tlie  history  of  Christ's 
life  given  in  the  Cospels  distinctly  implies  resistance  to  temptation,^ 
and  however  victorious  the  rcsi&tance,  temptation  implies  liability  to  I 
liill.  If  this  world  is  merely  a  state  of  existence,  it  is  a  fearful 
failure,  even  in  comparison  with  the  works  of  man,  who  ecouomisee 
material  and  tries  to  spare  labour  and  avoid  inflicting  pain.  ]f  it  is 
a  theatre  of  action  and  a  school  of  preparation  for  soincthinp  higher, 
its  imperfections  may  be  capable  of  explanation ;  and  supposing  the 
I'ye  of  Supreme  Equity  to  look  on  all,  the  Parable  of  the  Tatouta 
may  he  true,  and  the  rffort  to  be  good  may,  for  some  reason  beyond 
OUT  Iten,  be  mori'  valuable  than  goodness  without  effort.  In  the  h 
highest  of  luimnn  cliaractcrs  there  is  probably  as  much  effort  na  in  ^ 
the  lowest ;  the  lowest  may  be  struggling  to  keep  out  of  the  pit,  the 
highest  is  striving  to  realise  an  ideal. 

To  realize  by  effort  a  Moral  Ideal  embodied  in  the  character  of 
Christ  has  been  since  His  coming  the  avowed  object,  and  in  no  small 
degree  tlie  real  endeavour  of  the  whole  progressive  portion  of 
humunily.  The  established  belief  has  Ijcen  that  the  Ideal  was 
perfect ;  lliat  iu  proportion  as  it  was  realized,  human  nature,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  wuuhl  be  raised  and  made  like  that  of  the 
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Author  of  oar  being  ;  that  the  woi-M  would  thus  at  lost  become  the 
kingdom  of  God^  and  that  the  s|>iritii:)[  society  so  furmcd  irould 
aur\'tvc  the  p}i;sical  cntastropfic  of  tlic  |ilnnet.  Tim  belief,  so  far 
as  it  exteuded  and  wius  ojicrativc,  ban  hitlterto  been  the  praciieal  ba^is 
of  Chri»tiau  iCtliics,  and  n-hctlier  true  ur  falHO,  Iiok  furiiislicd  a,  definite 
rule  und  aim  for  the  livos,  porsuunl  and  i^ocial,  of  tliosc  who  hidd  it. 
It  iiicludcs,  froTii  its  very  nature,  nn  a-ssuraiu-c  that  man,  uliosc  form 
tlic  Ideal  took,  is  the  crowning  product  of  Creation,  and  will  not  bo 
superseded  on  earth  by  another  order  of  beings,  of  which  no  assur- 
ance apparently  is  offered  by  Evolutionary  science.  Granting  tliitt 
there  is  a  plan  in  the  woHd,  as  the  most  thoroughgoiu|i;  Posiliviftts 
and  eneraica  of  Teleology  will  be  found,  in  spite  of  themselves,  and 
perhaps  with  doubtful  warranty,  so  far  as  their  philosophy  is  con- 
cerned, to  tufiuine,  there  seems  noUiiug  inherently  absurd  iu  the 
«uppositiou  that  this  is  the  plan.  Mr.  !Stepbeu  recognizes  thtt 
existence  of  Types,  which  iu  another  point  of  view  are  Ideals ;  there 
ha^t-  been  many  of  them,  such  aa  the  lieroic  type  embodied  iu 
AcbilLuit,  which  probahiy  had  great  influence  on  ekaracter  iu  Greece; 
that  of  tlie  I'latunic  Socrates ;  the  great-souled  man  of  Aristotle's 
il^tbics;  the  bastard  Christian  type  of  Kousseaiiisin  :  and  no  uuc  cau 
<loubt  that,  apart  from  any  analytic  appreciation  of  their  qualities, 
they  have  moved  admiration,  love,  and  imitation,  or  that  this  is  u 
jHTculiar  and  important  force  iu  the  moral  sphere.  Not  all  pcrha^n 
vho  think  that  they  have  renounced  faith  in  the  Ideal  have  really 
done  so.  The  Positivist  worships  Humanity.  What  is  Humanity? 
Is  it  an  abstraction?  I  must  say  again  that  I  would  rather  worship 
A  itonc  idol,  which  at  least  ha^  real  existence.  Is  it  an  aggregate  ? 
Then  it  includes  the  wicked.  Is  it  an  intfuction  ?  Then  it  will  be 
incomplete  till  the  »ccnc  of  history  is  closed.  I  believe  tliat  it  is  an 
Ideal,  and  I  declare  that  I  fail  to  sec  how  it  cUAcrs  from  the  Ideal 
<tf  the  Christian. 

Jd  Ontology  I  confess  that,  like  Mr.  Stephen,  I  find  little  comfort ; 
and  what  I  do  fuid  is  uuphilosuphie  and  unproducihlc  iu  discussion. 
My  understanding  also  yields  implicit  aasenc  to  the  array  of  argu- 
ments by  which  it  is  proved  Chat  with  our  limited  cajiacities  wo 
should  iu  vain  attempt  to  eomprehcnd  Uic  IncouiprolicuMblc.  But 
there  is  surely  nothing  extravagant  or  manifestly  beyond  Llic  raugo 
of  human  faculties  iu  scanning  our  own  nature  or  the  circumstauccs 
of  the  dispcLisaiion  under  which  we  live,  to  discover  the  design  of  the 
Being  who  has  placed  us  here.  Tliat  there  is  a  design,  I  repeat, 
almost  everyone,  however  rigorously  scientific,  asserts  or  implies. 
Mr.  Stephen  speaks  of  Nature  as  "wanting"  a  particular  tyjic  of 
man.  IJe  is  careful  to  add  that  Nature  ia  "  a  personification  for 
things  considered  us  part  of  a  continuous  system ; "  yet  if  alio 
"  vant«"    she  is  a  female  Deity,  and  her  want  is  the  Plan.     Mr. 
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Spencer  assuinp?,  thuugh  he  does  uot  prore,  tbnt  the  Power  maiti- 
fcstctl  tJirough  KvdlutiotL   is  seeking  to  produce  the  highest  form  of 
life,  the  term  "  highest"  plainly  assuraiug  au   Ideal.      They  all,  in 
short,  wotiM  nppni-eDcly  "  find   it  eusier   to  believe  all  the  fahles  m 
the  Legend  and  the  Talmud  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal 
frame  h   without  a  mind."     One  great  Evolntionist  is  inclined  to 
endow  the  primordial  atoms  ^rith  intelligence^  and  to  iusinnate  that 
the  nniverar  is   the  product  of  a    Pan-atomic  Council.     There    is 
nothing,  therefore,  ridiculous  or  unsanctioned  by  high  authorities  in 
]>elieving  that  the  universal  frame   is    not    n-itliout  meaning;    or  in 
trying  to  find  out  by  inspection  what  it  means.      Bnt  if  wc  look  to 
the  physical  dispcn<ution  and  the  lot  of  man   an  a  part   of  it,  per- 
plexity and  despondency  fill  our  minds.     Design  there   is,   certainly^ 
in  us,  who  are  a  part  of  Nature,  and  if  we  may  reason  from  analogy^ 
in  Natnre  at  lar^e;  at  least  there  is  far-off  and  complex  preimrotioa. 
for  things  to  come,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pre-natal  provisions  for  life^ 
wlitch  irresistibly  raises  in  us  a  sense  of  design.      Itnt  there  is  olac^ 
undesigc,  there  is  ahortion,  there  is  failure,  there  is  waste,  there  tJ^ 
wreckage   on   a   fearful    scale,   uot  only   of  brute    material,  but  o^cr 
mAierial  that  bleeds  and  groans.     Tf  there  are  signs  of  hcncticcnce  ,^^_ 
there  are  terrible  signs  also  of  cruelty.     If  there  is  beauty,   it 
mated  with  hideousucss  and  loathsomeness.      "Teeth,"  says   Paley 
"  were  evidently  made  to  eat,  uot  to  acho ;"   but  they  do  aehe,  as 
hearts  nJso;  and  we  should  not  listen  to  a  watchmaker  if  he  lold  m 
that  though  hulf  his  watches  stopped  they  were  evidently  luade  no 
to  stop  but  to  go.     If  the  Pessimist  affirms  that  the  life  of  mau  ha. 
in  it  no  happiness,  plainly  he  is  wrong;  if  he  alhrms  that,   takei 
nlone,  it  has  in  it  bnt  a  tautalizing  taste  of  happiness,  that  the  highi 
and  more  iutellcctiiol  it  becomes  the  greater  is   our  sense  iif  imi 
frctiniij  that  hitherto  toil,  pain  and  misery  have  preponderated  ot 
pleasure,  his  a^eition  can  hardly  be  gainsayed.     No  view  of  Natui 
in  short,  can  reconcile  power  with  bcneficencCj  or  assure  us  tlml 
are  under  the  dominion  of  Good,  not  under  the  dominion  of  Kv- 
If  r.  clue  is  to  be  found,  appareutly  it  must  he  in  histurj*;  and 
the  hypotlio^^is  that  man  is  really  the  crowning  work,  and  that 
Tilling  power  nl'  the  universe  is  not  mechanical  hut  moral,  to  whir-^  ~j(,_ 
as  to  any  other  hypotlicsiii,  wc  arc  entitled,  it  seems  as  likely  tl&.    ^raf 
the  clue  should  be  found  in    history   as  in  the  pigeon- honae.     flw*^-  -a»f 
physicists  neglect  historj- ;  they  cull  it  gossip,  and  plume  themsclr 
not  without  jiiHticc,  on  their  superinr  iguornuce  of  the  subject ;  it 
therefore,  at  all  events,  a  field  which  Ihcy  have  asyctleflunesplor^ycf, 
I  bnsc  nothing  upon   miracle,   (ir   upim   6U])crimtural  evidence    of 
any  kind.      It  is  my  onn  belief  that  the  proof  of  miracle  hss  fnilcNi. 
I  set  aside  all  theological  dogma  nwpeeting  the  Trinity,  the  Incar- 
nation, the  Scheme  of  Itedemption  and  the  Atonement.     I  confioe 
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my  view  to  the  facts  of  liUtory.     Tbe  liUtorical  importance  of  the 

coming  t>f  Clirtst  atid  ot'  the  fouiidation  of  CbrUtiiiuity  has,  it  »cuius 
to  mc,  bccu  overlaid  aod  obscurcil  by  thu  exclusive  altcutiou  paid  to 
miracle  and  dogma.  Progress,  a*  was  iwid  before,  is  coutcrmiuous 
with  Christondoin.  Outside  tlie  pale  of  Christeiidoni  all  is atatioaary  ; 
there  hare  been  notable  outbursts  of  material  wealtb  and  splendour, 
transient  ilashes  erea  of  ioteUectual  brilliauey,  as  in  the  Caliphates 
and  tbe  !Mogul  Kmpire,  though  the  light  in  these  cases  was  mainlr 
borrowed ;  real  and  sustained  progress  there  has  becu  none.  Japan, 
to  whatever  she  may  be  destined  to  come,  lias  kindled  her  new 
civilisation  with  a  coal  taken  from  the  Christian  hearth.  Before 
Christendom  there  was  in  the  world  generally  nothing  but  material 
preparation  carried  on  throngh  a  nerlea  of  cnipii'cs,  each  of  which  iu 
turn  yielded  to  tbe  material  law  of  decay.  Tbe  exceptions  were 
Judea,. Greece  and  llomc.  Jewish  progress  terminated  in  Christen- 
dom, to  whieh>  when  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  Judaism  delivered 
its  principle  of  life,  and  having  dune  so  itself  became  typically 
atationary.  Christendom  aUo  received  and  n&&iniilated  the  parts  of 
Greece  and  Home,  iu  each  of  which  progress,  tliougb  real  and 
brilliant,  so  far  at  least  as  intellect  and  politics  were  couccrucd,  was 
comparatively  brief,  and  carried  in  it  from  the  tirst  its  own  moral 
death-warrant.  We  are  vaguely  conscious  of  this  fact,  but  we  do 
not  apprehend  it  distinctly  because  we  arc  accustomc<l  to  talk  in 
geuentl  terms  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  forgetting  that  the  mass 
of  mankind  is  not  progressive,  but,  on  tbe  contnir}',  clings  to  and 
consecrates  the  past.,  as  in  theory  and  sentiment  did  even  the  Greek 
and  tbe  Romun.  What  makes  the  fact  more  notable  is  that  Christ 
appcarcdj  not  in  the  lincof  sncb  material,  intellectual  or  political  pro- 
.greu  as  there  was,  but  out  of  that  line,  in  a  province  of  the  Koman 
Empire  which  was  materially  poor,  as  the  Gos|3el  narrative  shows  ua, 
intcUectuallv  backward,  ond,  as  a  dependency,  devoid  of  political 
life. 

Philosophers  speak  of  fowr  universal  religions,  Christianity, 
Judaism,  Miihomctauiam  and  Buddhism.  There  is  only  one.  No 
religion  but  Ghriatianity  has  attempted  to  preach  its  Gospel  to  the 
world.  Mahometan  or  Buddhist  missionaries  at  London  or  New 
York  !  l^fahomctanism  and  Buddhism  are  more  than  tribal  pcrha|is, 
but  they  arc  fur  less  than  universal.  Mahometanism  is  military,  as 
its  Koran  most  plainly  avows  ;  in  conquest  it  lives,  with  conque:>t  it 
decays  ;  it  also  practically  belongs  to  the  despotic,  }<ol}'ganiic  and 
slave-owning  Kast ;  it  has  never  been  tlic  religion  of  a  wcstcni  race 
M  of  a  free  and  industrial  community;  hy  arms  it  has  been  propa- 
Klted  or  by  local  indncncc  and  contngion,  not  hy  missions.  Bndd- 
bisiQ,  if  it  is  really  a  religion  and  not  merely  &  quicti»t  philosophy 
engendered  of  langnor   and   helpless  suficriug,   is  tbe  religion  of  a 
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climate  and  a  race :  its  boasted  myriads  arc  all  cDcIoscd  witblu  a 
ring-fenco,  and  it  may  have  a  prospect  of  becoming  unircnal  irhea 
au  EugliHhmaa  becomes  a  ItiDdDo,  wlule  in  the  heart  of  its  domain 
Hindoos  arc  becoming  Christians.  Judaism,  after  surreoderlog  its 
imivcrsal  nnd  spiritual  clement  to  Christendom,  fell  back  into  a 
tribaliKm,  nhii-h,  as  a  relapse,  is  of  all  tribalisma  the  narrowest  and  the 
vorst,  being  not  [iriraitive  and  natural  but  sclf-choscn  and  obsti< 
natcly  maintaiiinl  in  the  face  of  humanity.  Witness  the  Talmud, 
that  hideous  code  of  antagoninm  to  the  spiritual  faith  of  the  prophets 
nnd  the  p».-tl mists.''*'  AVitiu-sti  also  the  total  cej^satiou  of  tUcproscly* 
tisra  BO  rifo  in  that  epoch  of  Judaism  when  it  nras  verging  on  tbc 
iintvcrHa). 

Wuadcrful  treasures  of  spiritual  lore  were  supposed  to  be  biddeii 
in   the   sacred   hooks   of  the  Kast.     Thanks  to    the   Ifniversity  iif 
Oxford  and  Professor  Max  Miiller,  they  have  now  lieeu  o|wiied,  atul 
after  a  pcriisnl   of  the  loog   scries,   1  confess  my  profane  reflcctian 
was  that  there  had  been  no  such  literary  revelation  since  AXonkb&rtLx 
constrained  Hector  Mclntyre,  witli  much  hesitancy,  to  give  him  a 
specimen  of  an  Ossianic  lay.     Social  and  legal  antiquities  of  the 
fai^Kst  interest  doubtless  there  aro  iti  these  books ;  much,  ton,  of 
the  poi'try  of  primitive  nature-worship;  but  of  anything  spiritnal, 
universal,  moral,  hardly  a  trace.     "Sinful  mcu  arc,  he  who  8lce|w 
at  sunrise  or  at  sunset,  he  who  ha*:  deformed  nails  or  black  teeth,  hi 
whose  younger  brother  was  married  first,  he  who  married  before  lii« 
plder  brother,  the  biisband  of  a  younger  sister  married  before  tie 
elder,  the  busbaud  of  an  elder  sister  whose  younger  sister  was  mar- 
ried first,  he  who  extinguishes  the  sacred   fires,  and  he  who  forgets 
the  Veda  through  neglect  of  the  daily  recitation."     This  is  abou\ 
the  ivllgious  level ;  much  grosser  specimens  might  be  cited  ;  and  tbve 
consecrwlifju  of  ciiste  is  the  perpetuation  of  iuitjuity.     There  is  b 
one  spiritual  and  universal   religion.     There  is  but  one  religion 
which  llenau   could  say,  as  he  says  in  his  passage  ou  the  words 
Chriiit   at   the  well,  that  if  there  were  religion  iu  another  planet 
could  be  none  other  than  this. 

Let  us  consider  what  changes  came  with  Christianity.  1  do 
say  suddenly  or  without  previous  glimmeriugs,  yet  for  the  first  ti 
in  a  distinct  form.      Tribalism   wiu  abolished  and  gave  placo  t 
brotlicrhood  of  men  without  distinctiou  of  race  or  nation,  and 
the  hope  uf  gathering  the  whole  of  mankind  into  one  spiritual  co^-^czAA 
munity,  the  tranaition  being  marked  by  the  Bubstitutiou  of  bapti 


I 
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«  Tlte  praKiitatios  of  tho  Talimtd  lio^  Mr.  Deutaoh,  is,  W  IliistilMk  fMMfy  um^ 
*t«odto  U'  iil)Qut  oitut]  ja  genuineiuw  to  Mr.  Shspjra's  iMntlRmnle  BiS*  "l^^MVtfi 
the  exM|>tion  o(  Hillel."  Mp  TAlitzsoK  who  is  the  Mst  ol  Authorities,  "aU  lUnmi^^KW 
U'ndtus  whose  tnaximn  carrMpxad  tu  thn  wont*  nf  tJie  Ni>w  1'cst*nu-itt.  Are  of  k—  ftf 
Uter  date  tbsn  Jnua  and  tha  rvoorda  uf  Cliriatmnitjr."  Iltllul  uuuiifettly  Moogtc^S 
thi>*  -i^nnit  of  JudaisTD  wbtoh  passed  into  ClirlsCeailocn. 
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for  the  tribal  mark  of  circumcision.  Mope  for  tlie  future  of 
humanityj  the  iudispcnsable  cantlitioii  of  stistaincd  progress,  M-as 
proclaimed,  whereas  the  ancient  communitiesj  as  lias  often  Iwea 
obsened^  had  looked  bock  hopelessk  to  a  lost  Paradise  of  the  post, 
and  the  Jewish  hope,  so  far  as  it  had  a  definite  existence,  ^Fas  only 
for  a  single  nation.  The  things  of  Ctesar  were  dividwl  from  the 
things  of  God,  a  principle  entirely  nevr,  or  but  faintly  forcshoiloved 
in  the  pbilosophic  organizations  of  Greece,  on  the  imraenac  impor- 
tance of  which  Comtc  has  with  justice  dwelt,  since,  without  it,  thought 
must  for  ever  hare  remained  enslaved  to  political  expediency,  as 
it  would  he  under  Hobbes*  Leviathan^  who  is  not  necessarily  a 
despot  hut  any  civil  power  supreme  in  Church  as  well  as  in  State. 
Christianity,  too,  first  asserted  the  spiritual  equality  of  all  men,  and 
of  the  two  scxrs.  The  consequence  of  the  Brst  was  the  grndt:al  but 
sure  abolition  of  slavery,  the  doom  of  which  wc  read  in  the  Kpi^tlc 
to  Philemon.  The  consequence  of  the  second  was  the  institution^ 
in  place  of  the  marital  despotism  which  prevailed  in  early,  or  the 
concubinage  which  prevailed  in  later,  Rome,  of  that  real  union  which, 
without  snb?erting  the  headship  indispensable  to  the  unity  of  the 
family,  blends  two  li%'cs  into  one  higher  than  either,  and  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  private  virtoe  and  of  moral  clrijizuiion  from  that 
hoar  to  this.  Again,  the  enunciation  of  the  principle  that  morality 
is  internal,  that  the  true  law  is  not  "  Do  this,"  but  *'  Be  this,"  that 
the  commoudmunt  ought  to  be  directed  not  against  killiug  but 
against  hatred,  not  agniust  adultery  but  against  lust,  is  recognized 
by  Mr.  Stephen  a^  n  momentous  discovery  in  morals,  and  as  forming 
thn  point  at  which  the  moral  code  first  becomes  distinctly  separated 
from  other  codes.  "  The  greatness  of  Christ,"  he  says,  "  as  a  moral 
teacher  was  manifested  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  clearness  with 
which  he  gave  utterance  to  this  doctrine."  "  It  would  be  easy,**  he 
adds,  "  to  show  how  profoundly  the  same  doctrine,  in  various  forms, 
has  been  bound  up  with  other  moral  and  religious  reformations  in 
many  ages  of  the  world."  In  many  ages  since  Christj  no  doubt — 
but  in  many  ages  before  Ilim?  It  scema  over-bold  iu  the  face  of 
the  fearful  violations  of  freedom  of  opinion  of  which  many  who 
bore  the  Christian  name  have  been,  and  still  arc,  guilty,  to  say  that 
freedom  of  opinion  came  with  Christiauity ;  yet  it  did  coino  with  the 
separation  of  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal ,-  it  was  the  principle 
of  the  Karly  Cliristians,  nor  did  it  cease  to  be  so,  I  apprehend,  for 
half  a  century  after  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  Empire.  It 
certainly  was  not  the  iirinciplc  of  Rome,  or  of  Athcus  which  put  to 
death  Socrates.  Wherever  Gospel  Christianity  has  appeared,  it  has 
been  the  enemy  of  persecution.  The  massacre  of  the  Albigcnscs 
was  the  act  of  Papal  ambition,  from  which  Christianity  suffered  in 
all  ■  other  respects  as  well  as  in  this.     The  hideous  crimes  of  the 
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sixteeotU  aud  seventeeatK  ccnturiea  can  hartlly  be  said,  I  believe,  to 
have  been  mainly  piT|ii;traU;tl  by  religious  bigolry,  tliDiiglt  religious 
bigotry  played  its  fell  part  ;  tliuy  were  niuiuly  tlic  uriuita  of  political 
despots  and  an  enormously  rich  clergy  alarmed,  aud  justly  jilanaed, 
for  their  power  aud  wealth  by  the  prugrcss  of  iuuovatiou.  I  believe 
it  might  be  shoTrn  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  pcrsecutiug  Catholic 
monarchies  were  willing  to  ntly  themselves  for  the  purpoaea  of  their  A 
political  ambition  with  hcretica  and  even  with  inlidels.  There  can 
be  no  dotibt  that,  after  the  recovery  of  the  Gospel  at  the  llefurtua- 
tiouj  intolerance  gradually  departed  and  tolerance  returned,  though  ■ 
nothing  comes  or  goes  with  a  bound.  Wheu  a  great  Evolutiouibt 
persuades  himself,  as  the  late  Professor  Cliflord  se-ems  to  have  done, 
that  the  eighteen  Christian  centurie*,  with  all  their  progress  and  pro- 
dnctionsj  have  been  worse  than  a  hlaok  in  the  life  of  humanity,  and 
that  history  haa  beeu  a  retrogreasion  since  the  Empire  of  the  sword 
and  of  slavery  as  it  was  under  Tiberius,  surely  we  receive  a  practical 
warning  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  fervour  of  a  new  faith  which 
sees  facts  through  a  medium  of  its  own. 

Is  Christianity  exhausted?     It  can  hardly  be  thought  so  by  those 
who,  with  too  much  justice,  upbraid  Christians  for  falling   short  of 

their  moral  staudard.      What  says  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer?     At  the 

cud  of  his  chapter  on  the  llecuncihation  of  Kgoism  with  Altruism, 
after  launching   anathemas   agaitist  rifesliire  Militiamen*  and  Jing( 
hiahups   for   being  still  in   the  military   stage  of  their  evolution^ 
says  :— 

"  But,  though   iiion  wlio    prolVixs  Clirtttiantty  niid  praotis*  F^gauistn  ^t 
IbeL  no  eyiigputhy  witli  kuuIi  a.  view  (us  his  gwii),  there  ar*  som^  c1»s»ed 
anisgonists  to  tito  currcut  crotid,  who  mHy  not  think  it  tibsurd  to  bulicve  thai 
n  rationalized  version  of  its  cthicul  prhiciplos  will  eventually  be  uct«d  upon  * 

It  is  not  easy  lo  see  how  the  ethical  principles  of  the  current  cree 
can  he  bo  rationalized  as  to  separate  the  precepts  of  Christ  from  His 
example  ;  or  how,  unless  this  is  done,  the  creed  of  Calvary  can  be 
made  to  harmonize  with  a  system  which  pronounces  that  the  abso* 
lutcly  right  aud  good  iu  conduct  can  be  that  only  wliich  pro- 
duces pure  pleasure,  unalloyed  with  pain  anywhere,  and  that 
conduct  with  any  coneoraitaut  of  pain,  or  any  painful  consequence, 
is  jHirtialty  wrong,  so  that  the  highest  claim  which  can  be  mode  for 
it  is  that  it  is  the  least  wrung  poi^sible  uuder  the  conditions,  the 
relatively  right.  Hon  ever,  what  Mr.  Spencer  has  wrictcu,  be  has 
vtrittcu.     The  fundamental  principles  of  morality  were  enunciated  by 

*  It  McniB  th&t  the  anftthcniA  iBundicd  Agnioftt  tho  militikmeD  wiu  tnia-<lin«t«<l,  Um 
(tury  of  tbi'ir  liloodtbirktincHii,  which  Mr.  Spcncor  trils,  bniTiff  lu  tbcy  protest,  qd 
founded,  i  ovr9  them  an  ii|io]ugy  for  liaviu^  IntiOMntJv  tnuiicribcd  the  stcny.  It  vm', 
imdced,  not  likdy  that  a  CDmm&tidiDf;  urtjcer  trouM  ofler  his  teginitut  for  acUv«  •entca 
ag&inMt  whicbvvcr  Her  Majesty  clicise  of  two  powcn,  witli  both  of  wIikIi  Her  Majo«ty 
VTM  At  twan. 
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uti  uDscieiitific  pcasuut  of  Galilee,  who  died  upon  the  Cro&s  eighteeu 
centuries  ago.  Is  nut  this  almost  euougU  to  make  ouc  doubt  whether 
morality  is  a  science  ? 

A  scieDtiflchypothcsisisvcri&ed  by  comparison  with  facts.  A  moral 
ideal  is  verified  by  pracLlcul  c:ipericuce  iudivtdual  and  social.  Kach 
inquirer  must  judge  fur  hiinsclf  wliether  the  characters  and  Jircs  uf 
the  bestChristiaus,  those  wliu  have  most  distinctly  formed  themselves 
OD  tlie  Gospel  model,  the  state  of  the  CGrnmnuities  in  which  the 
ethical  mndc  of  the  Gospel  has  most  prevailed,  and  the  general 
advance  of  society  under  the  influence  of  Chrietiauity,  have  out  been 
such  as  torcudcr  it  credible  that  the  Christian  ideal  is  ttie  true  ideal ; 
that  it  fits  the  facts  and  meets  the  requiremeuts  of  man's  estate; 
that  the  attempt  to  realize  it  is  the  right  line  of  progress  for  us  indi- 
vidually and  for  mankind  at  large.  This  is  the  main  question,  the 
question  by  the  answer  to  which  it  must  be  determined  whether 
wc  shall  adht-rc  to  Christianity  or  look  for  some  other  guide  of  oar 
moral  life.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Spencer,  ia  denouncing  the 
shortcomings  of  Christians,  inciden tally  contrasts  Christianity  with 
Paganism  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  there  is  an  ethical 
difference  of  a  radical  kind  between  them  to  the  advantage  of 
Christianity. 

Is  the  Cliristian  Ideal  anti-scientific  ?  Why  should  it  be  so  ? 
"What  is  there  in  it  opposed  to  the  love  of  any  kind  of  truth  ?  Is 
uot  its  sclf-dcvotiou  favourable,  on  the  contrary,  to  earnest  and  con- 
scientious iovestigatiou,  and  ha«  not  this  appeared  iu  the  characters 
of  eminent  discoverers?  In  Monotheism  there  cau  be  nothing  nt 
rarianec  with  the  CDUCCption  or  with  the  study  of  general  law.  Mr. 
Spencer  tctidcra  ua  an  equivalent  for  the  Divine  Will,  the  Will  of 
the  Power  manifested  throughout  Evolution,  and  it  can  make  uo 
difference  to  the  scientific  intpiircr  which  of  the  two  equivalents  is 
chosen  so  loug  aa  observation  is  free.  That  belief  in  miracle  has 
practically  interfered  with  the  formation  of  the  scientific  habit  of 
mind,  and  thus  retarded  the  progress  of  science,  is  true ;  though  it 
aecd  uot  hare  done  anything  of  the  kind,  inasmuch  as  miracle,  instead 
of  deo}'ing,  assumes  the  general  law,  and  Newtou  was  a  firm  believer 
in  miracle  :  but  the  Moral  Ideal  is  a  thing  apart  from  mimcle.  In 
the  only  prayer  dictated  by  Christ,  the  physical  petition  implies  no 
more  tliau  that  the  course  of  Nature  to  which  we  owe  our  daily 
bread  is  sustained  by  God,  as  sustained  hy  some  power  it  must  be. 
Prayer  for  spiritual  help,  however  irrational  Jt  may  be  deemed,  cannot 
possibly  interfere  with  physical  investigation.  That  the  character  of 
Christ  should  be  peientific  was  of  course  impossible ;  so  it  is  that  the 
characters  of  Christians  who  lived  before  science  or  remote  from  it 
should  be  scientific ;  but  surely  there  are  enough  men  who  aro 
scientific  and   at  the  same  time  believers  in  the  Christian  Ideal  to 
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repel  the  nssumption  of  an  inherent  antngonwin.  Any  objection 
grounded  on  the  theory  that  morality  in  a  science  and  could  arrite 
only  in  due  course  when  tlie  other  sciences  hnd  been  evolved,  is  met 
by  the  fact  virtually  admitted  in  the  words  quoted  from  Sir.  Herbert 
Spencer.  It  is  met  so  far  as  the  principles  of  morality  and  the  ideal 
of  character  arc  concerned ;  ethical  analysis  is  a  different  affair,  vaA 
could  hccorac  poRsible  only  nudcr  intellectual  couditious  which  wcw 
not  fulfilled  in  Galilee,  including  a  knowledge  of  physiology  in  ib 
bearing  on  moral  character. 

Is  the  Christian  Idctil  ascetic  and  therefore  opposed  to  sound  good 
a^nse  aud  morality  ?  Asceticism  is  treated  more  philosophicaUy  bf 
Mr.  Stephen  than  by  those  who  can  sec  in  it  nothing  but  dcril> 
worship.  Faltirism  is  devil-worship,  and  it  spread  from  the  Ganges 
to  the  Nile,  where  it  produced  Simeon  Stylites  and  the  self'torturing 
monks  of  the  Thcbaid.  But  Asceticism,  as  was  said  before,  is  not 
devil-woiiihip  or  self-turturej  it  is  sercre  self-traioiag  ;  its  aim  is  to 
give  the  higher  part  of  our  nature  ascendency  over  the  lower  parts; 
it  pursues  that  object  irrationally,  aud  runs  into  extravagance ;  bat 
we  must  judge  it  with  reference  to  the  days  before  hygiene,  and  tw- 
ibre  those  other  influences,  social  and  intellectual,  which  sustain  the 
reasonable  temperance  of  highly  civilized  men.  We  shall  then,  per- 
haps, find  that  it  won  for  us  a  victory  which  eutitlcs  it  to  our  gratitude. 
Wc  must  consider  too,  the  authority  which  it  gave  the  missionaiy 
with  barbarians,  wlio  were  the  alavcs  of  their  lusts.  No  one  can 
question  the  scnices  rendered  to  civilixatton  by  western  monastieism, 
among  other  things  in  giving  shelter  to  gentleness  dnring  the  iron 
times.  It  may  he  doubted,  however,  whether  the  Ideal  presented  iu 
the  Gospels  is  really  Ascetic.  The  career  begins  with  n  wedding 
feast  and  ends  with  a  Paschal  siipiicr.  Christ  aeems  to  mix  in  the 
social  life  and  share  the  mcaU  of  the  people.  Ho  is  called  by  his 
enemies  r^  glutton  and  a  wincbibber.  His  abstinence  from  food  in  the 
wilderness  is  not  a  feat  of  fasting,  as  iu  tlie  life  of  an  Ascetic  it 
would  have  been,  hut  a  suspension  of  hunger.  HishumelessDess  and 
bis  poverty  arc  simply  thos'^  of  a  missionary ;  He  could  not  teach 
except  by  wandering  ;  there  is  nothing  about  Him  of  the  Begipog 
Frior.  He  is  unniBrricd,  but  no  merit  is  made  of  His  celibacy.  Yet 
He  was  in  contact  with  the  asceticism  of  the  Ksscnes.  The  austerity  of 
John  the  Baptist  is  not  self-torture,  hut  a  preaching  of  repentance 
by  signs. 

"  Nature,"  says  Mr.  Stephen,  *•  wonts  hig,  strong,  he&rty,  enpeptie, 
shrewd,  sensible  linman  beings,  and  would  he  grossly  inccnsistcnt  if 
she  bestowed  her  htgheHt  irwaril  of  happiness  upon  a  bilious,  aerofu- 
lous,  knock-kneed  saint,  merely  bceansc  he  had  a  strong  objection  to 
adultery,  drunkenuess,  raunlcr  and  robbery,  or  an  utter  absence  of 
malice,  or  even  highly  cultivated  sympathies.'^     There  is  no  rcasoa 
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vhy  a  saint  should  be  scrofulous  or  kuock-knecd ;  bilious,  if  Iiis  diet 
19  spare,  lie  is  (irett^  sure  not  to  be;  nrnl  vrc  kuuir  that  hv  may  be 
loug'Ured  aud  intellectually  prolific-  But  if  what  Nature  wanted 
vas  the  set  of  C)ualitics  here  cuumcrated,  why  did  she  not  rest  cou- 
tcut  whcQ  she  had  got  it?  Iii  tlic  museum  at  Oxford  are  some  of 
the  bonc»  of  a  Sauriau  which  must  have  been  so  lnrg:c  as  absolutely 
to  dwarf  any  creature  now  on  earth.  Here  were  bigness,  strength, 
heartiness,  cupepsia  in  perfection  ;  here  too  were  practical  shrewdness 
and  sense  enough  to  maike  the  best  of  physical  existence ;  nny,  the 
monster  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  height  of  positive  philosophy, 
for  he  was  a  real  Agnostic,  which  hardly  any  human  being  is,  aud 
had  never  lapsed  into  Theism.  Nature  can  hardly  have  attached 
paramount  importauce  to  the  human  form,  so  long  as  the  essential 
qualities  were  profluced.  \Vhy,  I  ask  again,  did  she  not  rest  con- 
tent? Why  did  she  retrograde  to  a  weaker  type,  to  say  nothing  of 
invalids  like  Alfred,  Pascal  aud  William  the  Third  ?  After  all,  while 
we  heartily  recognize  the  advantages  of  soundness  iu  mind  and  body, 
and  the  duty — the  moral  and  religious  duty — of  cultivating  it,  is 
there  much  hope  of  attaining  universal  perfection  iu  this  line  ?  Will 
not  minda  especially  be  idways  required  to  sacrilicc  something  of 
their  balance  to  the  division  of  labour  in  a  complex  society?  Will 
poets  CTer  be  thoronghly  practical  or  pinmakers  very  large  minded  ? 
But  pocL  and  pinmakcr  alike  may  aspire  Xu  the  Christian  Ideal, 
and  to  anything  which  the  reali^ixtion  of  that  Ideal  brings  along 
with  it 

Steeped  in  sadness  the  character  of  Christ  is,  thongh,  a&  I  conceive, 
it  is  not  ascetic  ;  and  the  life  etula  in  an  agony.  Accepted  that  Ideal 
cannot  be  by  any  philosophy  which  makes  pleasure  and  ]>flin  the 
unconditional  tests  of  conduct.  Vet  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
Chrutian  Ideal  affords  no  clue  to  the  enigma  of  our  being.  When 
Origeu  aud  Butler  tell  us,  by  way  of  apology  for  a  revealed  religiou, 
that  the  same  difficulties  which  we  find  In  Revelation  arc  found  in 
Katurc  also,  the  answer  is  that  Kevelation  came  to  clear  np  the 
dilHcuIties  of  Nature.  But  an  Ideal  in  unbton  with  a.  world  of 
stitfering  is  not  to  Ik;  at  once  pronounced  on  that  accouut  false  or 
a  failure,  provided  it  brings  with  it  the  secret  of  turning  sullering 
ultimately  into  happiness  and  trinmphiug  at  last  over  evil.  Kvil  is 
a  mystery  as  Inacrutable  as  Being  itself.  We  can  only  say  that 
apart  from  a  struggle  with  it  and  a  triumph  over  it  we  have  no 
eonccpliou  of  human  csceltencc. 

U  the  ChrUtiaa  Ideal  anti-ecouoniioal  ?  Slrict  economists  like  (he 
late  Air.  Greg  seem  tu  be  repelled  from  it  ou  this  gmuud.  Xo 
missionary  cau  be  eoromci'cial )  but  Xavier  aud  Heber  did  nut  oppose 
cuuimeree.  It  is  said  that  iu  the  Uu^pcl  poverty  is  blessed  and 
wealth   i»  cursed.     But   i«   poverty    blessoil  Huort  from  lowliness  of 
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iniud?      !»  wealth  cursed  apart  frotn  sclfisbnew  and  insolence,  which 
in  these  times  were  its   gcueraL  coucomitants ;  for  the  sense  o£  the 
duties  of  property  aud  of  what  the  rich  owe  the  poor  had  rcftlly  their 
origin  in  Cliristiauily  V     Is  auy  blessing  pronounced  on  indolence  or 
mendicancy?     What  has  been   the  practical  result?     Tlic  practical 
result  has  been  the  wealth  of  Christeuduui,  a  wealth  both  far  greater 
and  far  better  disU'ibnted  tban  any  wealth  elacwhcrc.     Aud  whence 
has  this  weuUh   come   but  from    honest  industry,  which  the  Gospel 
preaches  antl  to  which  Paul  was  so  loyal  that  iut>tead  of  taking  that 
to  whicli  lie  had  a   riglit  as  a  missionary,  be  chose  to  live  by  the 
work  of  liis  liaudsV      We   forget    to   how  large  an  extent  the  world 
outside  (.'hristcndoru  always  has    been  aud   still  is  predatory,  count- 
ing conquest,  and   conquest  for  the  purpose   of  sheer  plunder,  not 
only    lawl'ul    but    most     glorious,    while    of    Christendom    honest 
industry  is  the  principle,  and  though  the  last  of  conquest  ia  butim-n 
perfectly   8ub<lucd,  the   motive   is  now   hardly  ever  sheer   plunder.] 
The    substitution    of    free    labour  for  alnvcry   was   another    granc 
source  of  increased  wealth  as  well  as  of  increased  happiness;   and 
this,  I  repeat,  it  is  impossible  not   to  ascribe  in   a  large  measure  to 
Christianity.       How   otherwise  can  we    account    for    the    fact   that 
nowlicre  outside  Chriatcndom  has  slavery  been  condemned  ?    Temper- 
ance aud  simplicity  of  life,  which  arc  certainly  taught  by  Christianity,^ 
lead  to  frugality  and  savjug,  wliich  again  increase  wealth.    To  thoa^B 
who  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  first,  the  other 
things  are,  as  the  Gospol  says,  added.     The  Communism  of  the  Early 
Church   was  not,  like  that  of  the   present  day,  a  Communism  of 
public  rubbery.     It  was  a  voluntary  Communism  of  fraternity  and  of 
missionary  zeal  :   it  distinctly  recognized  property,   tcUiug  Ananias 
tbnt  his  field,  wliile  he  chose  to  keep  it,  was  his  own.      Allowance 
must  be  made  for  Kastcrn  hyperbole  and  for  the  strong  language  of 
reform  :   but  is  it  not  true  that  it  is  hard  for  a  rich  man,  especially 
for  one  who  has  uot  earned  his  riches  by  labour,  to  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  ?     Does  not  wealth  tempt  with  pleasures  which 
make  the  heart  gross  and  stillc  high  aims  and  pure  affections?     Has 
uot  heroic  patriotism  been  less  often  found  in  those  who  had  a  great 
stake  in  the  country  than  in  tbe  poor?     If  Christ  had  preached  that 
riches  were  stable  and  that  our  aflVctinng  might  safely  anchor  on 
them,  would    He  not   ha%'e  preached   untruth?     To  provide  for  the 
morrow,  it  ia  not  necessary  to  be  vexed  with  care  about  it.     To  gain 
riches,  in  the  way  of  fair  aud  regular  industry,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
set  your  heart  upon  them.     There  are  men  who  have  put  forth  great 
encrgj*,  made  large  fortunes,  won  high  place,  yet  would  resign  all 
with  hardly  a  murmur,  retaining  their  Christian  hope.     The  spiritual 
life  is  an  inner  jifQ  which  a  man  may  live  to  him&elf,  aud  which  in 
that  sense  takes  him  out  of  the  world,  yet  leaves  him  free  to  play  his 
part  in  the  world  and  to  play  it  with  the  best  effect. 
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Is  the  Cbristiau  Ideal  opposed  to  political  effort  aud  improTement? 
No  life  could  be  political  iu  a  dependency  of  the  Uoman  Empire, 
and  it  Ii33  been  shoirn  a  hundred  times  that  there  was  ao  political 
significance  iu  Paul's  submission  to  Nero.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
slavcrj"  ami  other  social  questions,  so  iu  politics  ;  the  chaugo  beg:au 
inwardly  in  the  hearts  ot  men  and  worked  outwardly  to  iostitutiutiii. 
Wc  have  seen  the  opposite  courso  adopted  on  a  large  scale  by 
the  French  Jacobins,  and  we  can  compare  the  results  of  the  two 
nictiiods.  In  both  of  the  two  movcmcuts  to  which  British  liberty 
oircs  its  existence,  that  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  that  of  the 
»ev(?uteeDth,  there  was  a  moral  and  rclipous  as  yreW  as  a  political 
clcmeut ;  of  the  second,  the  moral  and  religious  clement  was  the 
strongest  part,  What  was  valuable  iu  the  politics  of  Urecce  and 
Home  Chnstcndoin  h:i<>  aljsorbcd,  together,  pcrliap<>,  with  some  things 
of  doubtful  value.  Saving  Greece  and  llomc,  there  has  been  uo 
political  life  outside  Christcndouij  because  nowhere  outside  Christea- 
dum  has  tlicrc  been  a  real  scn»c  of  community,  ho]ic  for  the  future 
of  humanity  or  the  conviction  that  iustitutions  were  made  for  man, 
not  mau  for  institutions.  "That  is  the  best  form  of  government 
whit'll  dolh  ratrat  actuate  and  dispose  all  menit>cr8  of  the  eommon- 
weulth  to  the  common  good,"  is  a  maxim  which  would  hardly  have 
a  practical  mcaniug  for  any  but  a  Christian  ear,  or  the  ear  of  one 
trained  up  in  the  notions  ami  sentiments  of  Christianity:  it  has  its 
source  in  the  doctrine  that  wc  arc  members  one  of  another.  Con- 
stantine  was  not  a  religious  convert :  he  was  a  statesman  who,  seeing 
that  the  best  citizcuslnp,  the  real  political  life  and  force,  were  in  Uie 
sect,  vainly  persecuted,  of  the  Nazarcnc,  embraced  the  manifest 
destiny  of  the  Empire.  It  has  been  asked  why  the  Empire  vos  not 
regenerated  by  Christianity.  For  Rome,  which  was  not  a  natiou 
or  the  centre  of  a  nation  but  merely  an  imperial  and  predatory  city 
subsisting  on  the  tribute  of  a  conquered  world,  no  regeneration  was 
possible  or  to  be  desired  :  the  only  thing  which  could  be  done  for 
Rome  was  to  turn  it  from  a  military  into  a  religions  centre,  and 
•end  forth  the  eagles  of  the  Christian  Missions  to  conquer  the  bar- 
barians. To  Constantinople,  which  was  the  centre  of  a  nation,  or  at 
least  of  a  people  uuited  territorially  and  by  language,  was  given  a 
new  life  of  eleven  eeuturies  ;  a  life  was  given  to  it  which  has  remained 
inextinguishable  through  four  centuries  of  Turkish  conquest,  and  is 
again  kindling  iuto  Uetlcuic  nationality.  If  the  early  Christiana 
ahunned  military  service,  it  ^a.t  because  they  shrank  from  the 
Paganism  of  the  camp  rtligiou,  perhaps  also,  and  not  without  reason, 
irom  camp  life.  NN'ilh  regard  to  alt  the  relations  of  Christianity 
with  Paganism,  including  what  sceiu  and  to  some  extent  are  perse- 
cutions of  the  Pagans,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Paganism  was 
not  a  erecd,  though  Juliau  tried  to  spiu  a  creed  out  of  it,  bnt  a  set 
of  practices  embracing  groves  of  Venus,  orgies,  and  gladvs.txjvvaA.*VQ«*.. 
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TliB  Council  oE  ArlcB  threatened  deserters  Triili  cxcommuuicatioD. 
Certainly  tlicrc  have  been  inily  Christian  aoWiens,  though  not  truly 
Christian  lovers  of  war;  ami  they  have  done  their  duty  none  the 
worse  for  knowing  that  war  wonid  be  cxtingniBhed  if  Christianity 
prevailed. 

Again,  it  seems  to  be  felt  in  some  quarters  that  there  U  aa 
antagonisni  between  Christianity  and  Art.  If  there  were,  it  would 
be  an  objection  (o  Christianity,  the  compass  of  which  would  thereby 
he  sboBu  to  be  \c»»  than  the  foil  circle  of  Humanity.  Beauty  is  an 
essential  i>art  of  the  dispensation,  and  one  on  vhich  it  is  cheering  to 
dwell,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  indicate  tenderness  in  the  Author  of 
our  Being,  while  Humour,  perhaps,  which  also  falls  within  the  scope 
of  Art,  but  to  which  moral  philosophy  bus  paid  little  attention, 
indicates  indulgence  and  condL-Hceusion  to  hutuau  weakness.  Hut  is 
Beauty  alien  to  the  Gospel  ?  How  comes  the  Gospel  to  have  furnished 
aubjects  for  so  many  masterpieces  ?  Sculpture,  other  than  monu- 
mental, may  have  eutlered  by  Christian  aversion  to  worship  of  the 
flesh  and  nudity;  but  with  regard  to  painting  and  music  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  poetry,  has  not  Christianity  been  rather  the  soul  of 
Art  than  its  enemy  ?  Did  the  passion  for  Art  ever  show  itself  ao 
strong  as  when,  in  an  age  poor  in  science  and  mechanical  appliances, 
above  a  city  almost  of  hovels  uprose  the  Christian  Cathedral?  That 
the  love  of  hospital  pathos  did  mischief,  n»thctic  aa  well  as  moral, 
IB  true,  but  it  was  the  offspring  of  monkery,  not  of  Christianity.  In 
the  most  glorious  worka  of  aucicnt  Art,  and  those  of  which  the  exe- 
cution is  most  transcendent,  such  tm  the  worka  of  Phidias,  is  there  a 
depth  of  sentiment  comparable  to  that  which  is  found  in  the  works 
of  Christian  artists  ?  If  Art  is  itself  &  rgjifpon  demanding  exclusive 
devotion,  there  will  be  a  contest  for  the  throne.  Tf  it  is  only  an 
instrument  of  expression  there  can  he  no  opposition,  supposing  that 
the  ideas  wliicfa  it  wishes  to  express  arc  only  clean  and  healthy ; 
and  if  they  are  not,  the  antagonism  will  be  with  the  purity  aod 
welfare  of  society,  not  with  the  Christian  Ideal  alone. 

Since  its  appearance  the  Ideal  has  passed  under  many  sueecssive 
douda  of  human  opinion,  from  which  there  was  no  supernatural 
intervention  to  save  it.  It  has  passed  uuder  tbc  cloud  of  Legend, 
which  among  a  primitive  people  in  an  uncritical  age  was  sure  to 
gather  ronnd  tlie  figure  of  a  great  Teacher;  of  Alexandrian  Theo- 
sophy ;  of  ecc-lesiasticism,  and  of  sacerdotalism  begotten  by  Pagan 
contagion;  of  Pojiery;  of  Moiiasticism ;  of  Scholasticism;  of 
Protestant  eectarianiam  and  the  dogmatism  which  was  left  in  exis- 
tence and  pcrha[)a  in  some  respects  iutcnsiHcd  by  an  imperfect 
Kefonnatioii.  Jt  has  parsed  also  under  clouds  of  political  influence, 
anch  as  Byzantine  Imperialism,  t'eudatism,  Spanish  and  Bourbon 
despotism,  and  has  been  obscured   and  distorted  in  transit.     Yet  it 
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has  always  emerged  again,  and  even  in  passing  it  has  filled  the 
cloud  with  light.  Compare  the  Christian  Legend  with  the  Legend 
of  any  other  religion ;  compare  the  dogmatism  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
with  the  dogmatism  of  the  Zendavest,  the  Koran  or  the  Talmud. 
Even  Jesuitism  had  a  Xavicr. 

The  Christian  Ideal  has  just  been  subjected  to  a  test,  which  in  its 
unsparing  application  at  all  events  is  new — the  test  of  ridicule. 
Before  me  lies  a  "  Comic  Life  of  Jesus,"  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  Atheist  Propaganda  in  France,  which  I  bought  at  an  anti- 
clerical book  shop  in  Paris.  The  writer,  inspired  by  the  iconoclastic 
fury  of  his  sect,  has  done  his  utmost,  and  has  been  aided  throughout 
by  the  engraver.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  any  man  of  common 
taste  and  feeling,  however  hostile  to  Christianity  he  might  be,  would 
pronounce  the  book,  as  satire,  a  disgusting  failure,  a  brutal  and 
pointless  outrage,  not  so  much  on  Christ  as  on  Humanity.  It  is 
the  yell  of  a  bafiled  fiend. 

GoLDWiN  Smith. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE   REPUBLIC  IN 

FRANCE. 


IT  is  afBrmcd  on  various  tides  thiit  vt'iih  the  Oeatli  of  tlie  Comte  tie 
Cliambunl,  tlie  greatest  cbatade  to  t!ie  resturation  of  the 
monaroliy  in  France  lias  disappearcil.  The  representative  of  tlie 
Legitimist  part}'^with  his  antediluvianwliitc  flag  and  clerical  traditions, 
which  he  resolutely  refused  to  Hbandon,  would  never  have  been 
accepted  as  king  hy  either  the  French  people  or  the  French  army. 
Now,  the  House  of  Bourbon  is  very  favourably  represented  in  the 
person  of  a  modem  gentleman,  taught  by  adversity,  trained  in  exile, 
eiperienced  in  travel,  versed  in  war,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  -working  classes,  whose  condition  he  has  specially  studied,  ready 
also  to  reconcile  the  France  of  the  future  with  the  France  of  the 
past.  Other  persons  «ho  have  recently  visited  different  parts  of 
Prance  affirm  that  the  situation  there  is  far  ffora  satisfactory,  and  u 
becoming  daily  still  less  so.  The  Socialists,  they  say,  arc  contemplating 
B  maiiifcstatiou  of  their  power,  and  military  authorities  meditate  a 
coup  d'etat  to  re-establiah  the  monarchy.  The  Condition  of  the  finaacea 
is  exceedingly  eDiburrassed.  CuDtidence  has  disappeared  and  business 
sufl'ers.  This  state  of  atfairs  cannot  be  of  loug  duration,  and  fc 
change  it  inevitable. 

Allowing  full  scope  for  exaggeration  and  false  reports,  it  is  nevC 
theless  true,  and  this  no  Frenchman  will  deny,  that  the  horizon  lias 
iKcome  darkened,  and  that  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Republic 
is  not  what  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago. 

I  wish  "objectively"  and  icnpartinlly  to  examine  the  causes  of  this 
situation,  and  the  remedies  proposed  for  its  cure.  Among  the  causes, 
there  are,  I  think,  two  principal  ones,  or  rather  two  which  at  once 
strike  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  obscn-ers.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  uncertain  and,  at  timcsj  incomprehensible  march  of  French  par- 
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liaoicntary  a«l minis tratioii,  and  the  Kconil  the  fears  arousKl  Ijy  the 
progresH  of  Socialism.  Let  us  begiu  by  examining  tbe  tint  of  tbesc 
two  points. 

The  reproaches  laid  agaiust  tbe  FrcQch  Chamber  of  Deputies  are 
a  lack  of  consistency  as  regards  tbeir  resolutions  j  that  they  over- 
throw MiuiatricB  too  frequently  and  thus  render  any  really  stable 
Govcruuic'ut  a  simple  im^job^ibihty ;  and  that  they  have  cumpromiactl 
the  "  prestige''  of  I'Vanee  among  foreign  nations.  Oraver  Ihau  nil  this 
—for  here  tbe  very  form  of  govermneut  is  attacketl — is  tlie  accusa* 
tiou  that  I'Vaocc  is  completely  isolated  among  nations,  that  she  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  hostile  State:*,  and  that  this  sad  and,  it  may 
be  added,  perilous  position  is  attributable  to  the  republican  form  of 
government,  and  to  the  consequent  instability  of  her  Ministries. 

It  is  quite  true  that  parliamentary  mechanism  in  France  is  by  no 
means  perfect,  and  that  it  is  very  far  from  realizing  the  hopes  built 
upon  it  by  its  partisans.  J3ut  the  question  we  should  ask  ourselves 
is  this  :  Does  this  mechanism  work  better  in  other  lands  ?  and  even 
iu  those  countries  which  are  cited  an  models,  does  it  answer  so  very 
admirably  ?  As  the  Italian  Minister  Dongbi  said  to  me,  "  In  spite  of 
all  its  imperfections  it  is  the  least  bad  form  of  government  that  we 
can  have.''  And,  after  all,  is  it  quite  certain  that  this  growing 
weakness  of  Governments  is  in  reality  an  evil  for  which  there  is  no 
compensation  ?  Is  it  not  rather  an  inevitable  result  of  the  pro- 
gress of  democracy,  which  is  in  itself  a  subject  forcooKratulation  ? 

No  doubt,  all  that  is  snid  about  the  instability  of  Afinittrics  in 
France  is  true.  As  M.  P.  Lcroy-Bcaulieu  recently  remarked,  the 
office  of  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  been  occnpieil  since  the  4tb 
September,  1870,  Ijy  twenty-three  travellers,  who  have  been  deco- 
rated for  six  mouths  each  ivith  the  title  of  Alinister.  Between  the 
20th  August,  1881,  and  AujruBt,  1882,  France  bad  four  Cabinets,  which 
gives  a  three  or  four  months'  existence  to  each.  The  case  reminds  us 
of  the  saying  of  M.  dc  L6vy  in  one  of  the  proverb  pieces  of  Alfred  de 
Mossct,  ie  Caprice: — "  Vour  Ministries  arc  a  strange  sort  of  inns. 
One  enter*  and  leaves  thcui  without  knowing  why  and  wherefore. 
It  is  a  procession  of  ^farioncttcs."  At  the  close  of  a  recent 
iitting  of  the  Clmmbcr,  which,  after  three  or  four  contradictory 
rotes,  had  ended  by  rejecting  everything,  M.  Clcmenccau  said: 
-— "  Parliamentary  government,  »o  understood,  become*  an  occn- 
pation  of  an  altogether  special  kind."  All  that  i«  only  too  true; 
but  let  lis  sec  whether  the  case  is  not  the  name  eUcwhcre.  A  little 
before  his  death,  Prince  Albert  expressed  the  following  opinion : — 
**  Xow  the  Parliamentary  system  is  on  its  trial."  The  fact  is  that 
"the  Parliamentary  system  is  everywhere  undergoing  a  crisis.  In 
Xugland  even,  the  country  of  its  origin,  it  has  almost  ceasc<l  to  work. 
To  overcome  obstructionism,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  most   energetic  mpMmirftj^  ^nti   n-JU   lUey  suVUw?      iLNvrj  ■^c»» 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  inexhaiistiblc  ncti\'ity  has  been  spent  in  obtain- 
ing 80  few  results,  Inmcntw,  with  an  eloquent  sadness,  the  Bterility 
of  the  Session.  As  Af.  dc  Itiamarck  lately  ohscrved,  the  golden  age 
of  Parliamentary  government  i«  over  in  t-'ngland.  It  was  easy  to 
gOTOrn  when  there  were  only  two  pnrtira  opposed  to  each  otiier,  aloKist 
equal  in  Btrcngth,  and  consequently  each  of  them  thoroughly  disci- 
plined, ao  as  not  to  yield  to  the  united  votes  of  its  adversary.  Bat 
now  tliat  there  is  a  Radical  party  and  an  Irish  party,  neither  Whigs 
nor  Tories  can  retain  power,  if  these  two  groups  are  against  them. 
llenee  the  necessity  of  compromise  and  concession,  and  therefore  a 
growing  difficultj'  of  governing  with  authority  and  continuity,  ^tf 

In  Italy  the  instability  of  Cabinets  is  not  less  than  in  France.    An  ^^ 
interpellation, an  order  of  the  day,  and  a  Ministerial  crisis — «ucb  is  the 
resume  of  parliamentary  life  across  the  Aliw,    As,  except  the  Repub- 
licans, who  are  very  few  in  uunibcr,  there   arc  no  parties  separated 
the  one   from  the  other  by   principles;    the  differeut  groups  form 
aud  uuforni  tkcm»clves  under  the  iiiilucnce  of  municipal  or  proviuvial^^ 
interests,  or  of  personal  rivalries.    The  Cabinet  is  therefore  never  sure  ^ 
of  retaining  a  majority  long.    This  vicious  operation  of  Parliamentary 
govcmnicnt  is  mure  marked,  atill  in  Greece  and  Spain.      In  Germany 
there  is  as  yet  only  a  representative  system  in  appearance.    The  Cham- 
ber deliberates,  debates  sometimes  with  much  eloquence,  and  votes;      . 
but,  in  reality, it  is  the  Cliancellor,  supported  by  the  army,  who  governs.  ^M 

Iq  Denmark,  a  Conservative  Ministry  remains  in  office  in  apita  ^^ 
of  a  democratic  majority  in  Parliament.  In  Norway,  discord  reigns 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  Crown,  and  there  probably  the 
indictment  of  the  Ministry  will  lead  to  a  crisis,  the  issue  of  which 
is  doubtful,  but  which  may  at  all  events  he  dreaded.  Holland  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  most  decisive  example  in  support  of  my  theory. 
It  is  a  country  better  prepared  than  any  for  parliamentary  ad- 
ministration. Liberty  is  there  more  ancient  than  in  any  of  the 
modern  States.  When  England  was  still  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
her  sovereigns,  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland  practise<l  perfect 
self-government.  Communal  autonomy  was  absolute.  Each  province, 
each  tuwti,  was  au  indepeudeut  republic.  The  Dutch,  then,  in  their 
origin,  their  blood,  their  wurnhip,  aud  their  history  possess  all  the 
elements,  all  the  antecedents,adapted  to  make  a  representative  adminis- 
tration work  well  in  their  laud.  Nevertheless,  a  short  sketch  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  their  Ministries  and  their  frequent  changes,  will  show 
how  little  right  the  French  have  to  complain,  oomparatively  speaking. 
In  twelve  years  there  have  been  thirteen  changes  of  Cabinet  and 
Ministerial  crises.* 


*   Phaiiga  of  MinUtrUs  onil  cj  yfiniftrm  in  iht  \tlJirrlanil4  fniittm  the  j/nrt 

I.  THonBBcxK  C\iincKT.  from  Jannnry  3,  1871,  to  July  6.  1872.  Cba*g«s  fti' 
UnrcrFimiiiit  OcjiartmHiuU :— Two  in  the  War  Ottice,  nbero  thr«d  Minul«ra 
held  gll>t«  sucuMaivcly,  Llis  Gnb  txom  JxaoMry  4  to  Jaanary  28)  18T1  ]  Um 
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Alt  coiitem]Jorary  {lolitioal  history  proves  tliat  the  rcprescatatire 
system  is  not  conducive  to  a  stable  aud  powerful  Government, 
save  in  very  exceptional  circumstauces,  which  are_  frequently 
attended  with  very  aerious  disadvantages.  Must  we  thcu  return 
to  despotism  ?  By  no  means ;  for  we  see  everywhere  the  social 
misery  it  produces ;  but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  may  be  qucs- 
tioued  whether  this  weakening  of  Goreruments  be  not  the  inevitable 
result  of  democratic  evolution,  and  if  this  be  tlie  case,  whether  ou 
the  whole,  it  be  not  rather  an  advantage  than  an  evil.  This  opiniotx 
has  always  been  defended  by  the  most  logical  of  our  contemirarary 
economists  with  as  much  depth  of  reasoning  as  good  sense.  The 
nations  of  the  present  day  must  Icarn  to  lire  and  to  develop  outside 
and  independently  of  their  Governments.  I  have  shown  that  Miat- 
sterial  changes  and  Cabinet  ci'ises  are  constant  in  Jiolland.  At  e^'cry 
moment  there  is  stoppage  of  the  political  machinery.  Tor  montlis 
together  there  is  no  Goverumcnt.  It  is  true,  the  nation  is  rather 
humiliated  at  this  state  of  things,  but  the  advance  of  economic  pro- 
gress is  not  iu  the  least  impeded  thereby.  In  Switzerland,  in  nearly 
all  the  cantcutj,  local  authority  and  even  the  Federal  Government 
is  losing  its  power,  aud  playiug  a  Icsa  important  part  iu  the  life  of 

aeccincl  from  .Tannarv  :!>>  to  Pcoctnbcr  S3,  18T1 ;  sod  thfl  Uiird  from  DecetnbBr 
23,  1971,  toJaly  C,'l^72. 

Caliiuut  CiieJH  fruui  Mny  23  lo  July  0,  1S72. 

TiiE  CiEKBTnEMA  C'AiirNCT,  from  .fiilv  S,  1S(2,  to  Angust  SJ7, 1874.  Cliiagw  in 
UlC  UornDnicnt  Dcpfcrtmrntji;— Oue  in  tlic  War  nrtW,  whrre  tvrd  MiuiBten 
buccdmImI  <ai;li  otlier,  cme  frutii  Jaljr  <>,  ISTi,  to  Sp|>tenil>ct  1^,  1!>T3,  nod 
another  Iroia  Si-[iteinber  15,  157^,  to  A|n-U  29,  lS",j.  Th*  secood  of  tliiao 
heaiaa  h  monilMr  of  tho  n<?i.t  (  abinct  formed. 

Cktiinet  (.'n«i»  frt.m  Jnnc  22  to  Aiigtist  27,  lb74. 

Tmk  H^:KMsk^^:K  Caiiiskt.  C.'han^ni  in  Kfivnmm«int  Department* :— One  in 
the  ColuuitLt  Odica,  ibe  first  MiiiiiUr  LoldiuK  offiL-«  tfaer«  (todi  Aa|[a»t  27,  187'*. 
to  September  1 1,  IS76.  and  being  then  replaced  hy  another  who  bcld  uffic« 
uatii  Kovcffnbor  3,  1877.  Three  cbsngos  in  tir  War  OIBc*,  where  tlic  fftnr 
snooenivo  MiniatL-r*  helil  i>l1iuarcii>octirely : — Pirac,  rnim  nctolmr  Q,  \S^3,  ta 
AfNdl  20,  IST.'j;  HL-oi-ini,  from  Ai-ril  29.  1(S73,  to  Jamiary  1,  ltiT(!;  thinl,  from 
3umry  1,  lS7fi.  to  [September  J  I,  187H ;  and  fourth,  from  Septcuilwr  11,  187ti, 
to  November  3,  1!>77. 

Jut«nn*i]i«l«  t.'riaia  fruin  Jutia  tu  Scipteinli«r,  1S76,  nut  tenuiDnled  nt  the  fall  of 
the  Cabinet. 

(Cabinet  Crisis  from  Koptcmhor  28  to  Xovembnr.1,  1877. 

KAr?cvsE  (.'Aiiisrr,  from  >'ovi-mlicr  'J,  IS77,  to  .\ii^tt  20,  IS71I.  Changes  in 
government  lJr[itirtniifnt«  ;— One  in  the  Colonial  Olh<»;  Uie  holder  of  this  poet 
died  on  Febru&ry  '21,  li'9 :  and  one  iu  tha  W&r  Offioi-,  where  Hrvt  -Minuttcr 
died  in  1S78. 

Cabinet  CriRia  from  June  19  to  Augii»t  20^  1879- 

\\s  LvMitLt  VAN  .Saklkskkiu)  t.'ABiNKT,  Auffuit'iO,  IB'!^-  Oiani^ea  iu  Uovcm- 
tneni  Dujiartuiem* : — One  in  the  Uome  Office,  two  Ministcifl  Tiolding  iMco 
iMpeotivdy :  the  ftres  from  Aagunt  20,  is;u,  to  Febrwiri-  10.  Ii*S3.  the  aecond 
fiom  1'ebmiuy  10,  18S2.  Tno  ii>  ilit  Coluninl  Office,  'i'hu  tir.t  Similiter,  who 
held  the  nttitto  from  Aniruot  2l),  1S7!>.  to  .SeptombM"  1,  1SS2,  beiUi;  Biiceoc^lcd 
by  ouc  who  r«tiuu(.-d  thu  puit  until  Fubnwcy  liS,  1883.  One  chaogo  nlm  in  thu 
Finandal  D^iportnicAt.  the  two  Ministers  thcra  mcocssively  holdin({  oOiit  from 
Angiut  20.  187»,  to  .Tunc  13.  I8SI,  and  from  thin  date  to  May,  IWW.  One 
chaiigD  in  the  Kcin^^.n  Ollica,  tbti  find  Minictitr  hulilin;;  bia  iMutt  from  Ai^;ust  ^i, 
1870. to Septfettiter  13,  ISSI,  the leooLd  from  Stpteniber  15,  Usi,  to  Maj 9,  1»S2. 

Intermadiato  crifiia  tGraiin&ted  by  tho  recocBtttntion  uf  the  Cntiiuot  from  May  9, 
18S2,  to  llio  middle  ol  An£ii»t,  I^S. 

Catriiift  r:ti»iM  liwting  from  Fohniary  2t!,  ]$iX  t"  April,  23,  18S3. 

A  new  IleuisKERK  Cxvivet  entered  ofiiw  tb«  ^ra  A^nVVu^  ^^^."^ 
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the  natiou.     The  rtjtr*ndum,  irhicU  is  coming  into  more   and   mora 
gcueral  use,  uot  only  for  taxatJou  but  also  for  ordinary  IcgisJatioo 
places   tlic  dircctiou  of  ad'ain  in  the  bands  of  the  people  tliemselv 
and  the  Conservatives  frequently  benefit  the  moat  from  this  arrau 
ment,  as  was  recently   proved  in  the  quotion   of  school   inspection 
which  the  Kadical  party  wished  to  transfer  to  the  central  power.     I 
the    "United    States    the    activity    of  Congress  has  rcry  much   d 
Creased.     Veuallty  is   not  unkuoMru   there,  haud-to-band   fights  are 
frequent,  and  even  the  revolver  is  at  times  brought  into  requisition, 
and  is  considered  by  the  Americans  a  necessary  possesion  for  a  poli> 
tician.     ]jut  ask  the  man  trho  has  the  lowest  opiuiouof  the  members 
of  the  United  States  (Jovernmcut  if  lie   feels   in  the  slightest  unea»y 
as  to  the  future  of  the  great  Itepublic;  be  will  be  at  a  loss  to  under 
stand  your  question. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  situation  is  not  the   same  in   France*' 
where  ccutralixation  is  excessive,  and   where  too  many   offices  are 
assigned  to  the  State.     But  the  remedy  for  this  is  not  a  monarchy, 
but  a  reduction  in  the  list  of  services  required  of  the  Governmeut. 
Minds   in   I-'raunc    arc  still    haunted    by    tlic   memories    of  former 
potilical  adniitiistrattous.     They  think  of  the  great  Ministers  of  ths^M 
post,  of  ICichclicu  and  Colbert,  or  of  great  members  of  parliameot^^ 
such  as  Tliicrs  and  Gnizot,  of  fiuc  oratorical  disputes,  as  during  the 
jK'riod  of  the   Kcstoration  and  under  Louis  Philippe,   and  certainly 
the  present  Chamber  cannot  bear   a  moment's  comparisun  with  this 
grand  past.      But   it  must   not    be   forgotten  that  great   Ministers 
carr}'  out  a  grand  policy,  and  that  this  does  not  make  a  people's       [ 
happiness.     In  a  democracy,  if  the  people  learnt   to  conduct  thdr 
own  afl'airs,  they  would  not   be  less  prosperous,  and  they  would  be 
freer  and   better   educated.     Let   France    but    try    to    imitate  tlie       ^ 
Oovemment  of    Switzerland    and    of  the    United    Stales,    without 
regretting  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  sLe  wiU  have  no  cause  to  repent 
of  so  doing. 

But,  it  is  objected,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  Republic  has  com 
promised  "  prestige"  of  France  abroad  and  that  she  stands  now  alone? 

"Influence''  and  "prestige"  arc  hollow  and  dangerous  wonlt, 
for  they  lead  to  international  rivalries  and  to  war.  What  ougtt 
to  be  the  aim  of  all  policy  and  of  all  government?  To  make  the 
{teoplc  legislated  for  as  happy,  as  enlightened,  as  moral  as  poaaiUe. 
Does  "  prestige"  attain  this  end  ?  Not  at  all,  for  "  prestige"  ii 
obtained  by  militarj-  glory  which  costs  very  dear  in  erery  waj. 
Should  a  man's  aim  in  life  be  to  make  a  grand  figure  in  the  world 
and  to  be  feared,  rather  thnn  to  cai'e  for  his  family  and  procure  Ut  ^^ 
them  comforts,  education  for  his  children,  and  moral  and  intellectutl  ^H 
enjoyment  ?  I  caniict  comprehend  such  enlightened  men  as  M.  Psfll 
Leroy-Beaulicn  and  M.  Gahriel  Charmes  urging  their  coanttr 
rcs[>ectiTcly  to  colonial  auueiLatton  aud  to  the  complications  uf  llu 
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Eastern  Question.  Yoa  arc  anxions  for  foreign  inflacncc.  Very 
well ;  hut  Ko  are  Kn^land,  Germany,  Austria,  Kussia  and  Italr,  and 
09  all  desire  that  tlicir  individual  inHuence  sliould  preponderate^ 
there  is  constant  risk  of  conflicts,  and  to  what  end  ?  The  intcreat 
generally  invoiced  is  that  of  trade,  but  neither  Siritzerland  nor  Belgium 
possesses  this  iullaenec  which  you  wish  to  acquire  for  your  country ; 
they  have  not  a  single  fjnu-boat  on  cither  the  Lake  of  Geneva  or  the 
Scheldt,  and  yet  is  not  the  East  and  the  whole  world  ojicu  to  them 
for  their  exports?  Why?  Precisely  because,  having  uo  navy  to 
maintain  aud  no^colouics,  taxation  is  leas  heavy,  aud  they  can  produce 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  ReprcscDtative  administration,  even  with  a 
monarcliv,  is  a  bad  system  of  govcruoient  for  colouies,  because  it  is 
uot  Buflicicntly  eousisfcut.  Proofs  of  this  abound.  M.  Paul  Leroy- 
Bcauliuu  writes  yearly  several  excellent  articles  in  the  Economiste 
f'ranf^ais,  and  iu  the  Journal  des  D^batt,  in  which  he  shows  up  the 
bad  govcrumcut  of  the  French  colonies,  principally  of  Algeria,  la 
England  and  Holland  the  same  complaint  is  made  with  regard  to 
India  and  the  Dutch  Indies*  When  1  affirmed  this,  J  was  auswered 
that  it  was  nevertheless  admiaistration  such  as  this  th»t  had  made 
British  India  what  it  now  is.  But  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  The  Kast 
India  Company,  with  its  traditions  authoritative  and  autocratic 
luaoftgiag  bodyj  made  the  Indian  Empire,  and  whca  the  Crowu  took 
possession  of  it,  Stuart  Mill  predicted  it  would  one  day  regret  hartug 
done  so. 

J}uc  it  i.i  aldo  atlded,  in  tones  rendered  indignant  by  wounded 
patriotic  feeling,  I  think  needlessly  so,  "  the  Republic  has  let 
JEnglaud  take  Kgypt."  I  persist  iu  believing  that  >I.  de  Freycinet 
acted  nioeit  wisely  iu  thiii  matter.  Can  it  he  btdicvcd  tliat  the  Eiigli^li 
sre  very  delighted  with  the  thankless  mission  of  governing  Kgypt  ? 
Ask  Mr.  Gladstone  or  any  other  member  of  the  Liberal  parly?  It 
is  a  certain  fact  that  the  l')ngli.'>h  would  rcliit:  to-moiTow,  if  by  so 
doing  they  did  not  expose  the  country  to  anarchy,  and  consequently 
imperil  the  safety  of  the  Canal,  which  is  a  Freiii?h  and  European  as 
veil  as  English  iiitcrcHt,  iiiul  al^to  cudatigcr  peace  in  the  East  by 
leaving  a  vacuum  which  others  more  self-interested  might  rush  in  to 
fill,  if  France  had  been  a  monarchy  at  the  present  time,  is  there  a 
single  French  statesman  who,  with  the  example  of  the  Austro- Prussian 
condominium  in  Schlcswig-UoUtcin,  wliich  led  direct  to  Sadowa, 
before  him,  would  have  dared  to  counsel  his  country  to  a  joint 
occupatiott  of  Egypt?  AVouId  not  the  previsions  of  Lord  (Irnnvilic, 
who  said  that  such  policy  would  inevitably  load  to  conflicts  Iwitweeu 
the  two  countries,  be  already  realized  ?  Let  us  sujiposc  things  to  be 
at  their  worst :  thattlie  Euglish  arc  obliged  to  remain  in  E^ypt,  Could 
not  Frenchmen,  trade  as  well  at  Alexandria  aud  Cairo  as  if  the 
country  belonged  to  France  and  even  bctU'r,  and  with  fewer  a<lminia< 

Uvc  impcdimcuts,  ifwe  mny  believe  what  M.  Paul  Lcroy-1 
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tells  us  of  Algeria  ?  niosr  who  understand  the  true  state  of  Enropcan 
atTairs,  arc  of  opinion  that  the  RepnliHc  has  acted  both  wisely  and 
■pnidcntly  in  rcfusinj^  to  occupy  Kyypt  in  common  with  Eugland, 
and  that  she  would  do  wcl!  to  continoc  to  pursue  the  lainc  coowe 
of  conduct. 

Tt  is  in 0011  testable  that  wlici-evcr,  in  place  of  tvro  distinctly  separated 
parties  like  those  of  England  in  former  times,  and  those  of  Belj^am 
to-day,  there  are  divers  and   shifting  parties  as  in  France,  the  ifl- 
stabiHty  of  the  Miuistries  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  good  adminis- 
tration   of  foreign    atfairs,  and  that    obstacle  is    greatest  under  a 
republican  rigvne.  If  equal  in  merit,  au  extra -parliamentary  Minister, 
maintained   in  power   for  a  loufir  course  of  years,  ought  to  excel  a 
stoi)-gap  Ministry  which   a  parliamentary  coalition  calls  into  being 
to-day,  and  a  chance  rote  overlurus  to-morrow.     The  former,  without 
in  the  least  being  either  a  Kichelieu  or  a  Bismarck,  would  know  by 
long  practical  experience  the  personnel  of  the  Sorereigns  and  Cabinets 
of  Europe.     Without  geuius  at  all,  experience  is  enough  to  teach 
him  what  each  of  them  desire?,  what  wires  must  be  pulled,  what  be 
can  Tenture,  and  what  he  ought  to  fear.      I'Vora  retaining  hia  position 
he  is  able  to  engage  in  operations  that  iurolTe  long  periods  for  their 
evolution,  to  pursue  designs  slowly,  to  take  adrantage  successively  of 
the   faults  of  his    adversaries   so  as    to    produce    hituatioaa    from 
which  he  can  profit,  or  which  may  be  essential  to  (tccurc  nlliaucea  be 
needs.     From  wlicncc  comes  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflaira  whom 
aa  unstable  parliamentary  regime  calls  to  pilot  bis  country  through 
the  numerous  rocks  of  contemporary  politics  ?      He  is  raised  suddenly 
and  without  preparation  from  vcrj'  dillV-rcnt  occupations — from  ancient 
literature,  like  M.  Hartliclemy  Sniiit-Hilairc  ;  from  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities,  like  M.  Waddington ;  from  journalism,  like  M.  Ch&llemel* 
Lacour;  from  railways,  like  M.  dc  Freyciiiet.     And  this  savant,  this 
litterateur,  is  transformeil  into  a  diplomatist,  and  obliged  to  hold  hts 
own  on  the  chessboard  of  Europe,  with  old  ptajers  who  know  all  the 
moves  thoroughly.      How  can  he  fail  to  make  mistakes  every  moment  ? 
How   is   he  to  check  the  often  contradictory  indications  that  reach 
him  ?      How  can  he  escape  being  the  dupe  of  preconceived  ideas  or 
of  the  ideas  of  other  people  ?      He  is  beaten  in  advance.      And  ewn 
if  he  were  to  conceive  a  wise  and  able  policy,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  bim  to  put  it  into  execution  in  the  short  time  be  is  suffered  to 
retain  the  portfolio.     Presently,  some  Ministerial  crUia  or  another 
would   carry   him   away,  and   another   would    enccced  bim  as  little 
prepared  as  he  was  for  the  functions  he  has  to  perform.     Under 
these  conditions  serious  alliances,  or  even  the  conduct  of  a  cnnlinuyu* 
negotiation,  is  impossible.     'What  foreign  Power  can  disclose  its  views 
or  enter  upon   any  fundamental  engagcmeut  with  a  Minister  ffho 
r-— Pall  a  little  afterwards,  and  who  can  never  reply  with  authority  T 
conduct  of    foreign  affairs   becomes   more   ditficult    irl 
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the  Members  of  Parlianicat  get  into  the  habit,  as  they  arc  more  and 
more  doing  in  England  aud  France,  of  incessantly  coutrolling  the 
resolution!!  of  the  Cabinet.  There  is  no  purpwe  for  which  a  parlia- 
ment ia  more  unfitted.  The  mass  of  the  members  Itnon*  nothiog  of 
foreign  politicn,  and  the  state  of  the  facta  cannot  be  disclosed  to 
them.  They  arc  guided  by  their  prejudices,  or  the  iuftueuce  of  the 
newspapers  they  are  in  the  habit  of  reading.  A  parliament  is  a 
mob  that  obeys  the  impulses  of  the  moment,  or,  sometimes,  pcrlinps, 
the  persuasions  of  ctoqucncc.  It  is  thus  absolutely  ineapabk  of 
continuity  in  its  plans,  and  iu  the  conduct  which  is  indispensable  in 
foreign  affairs. 

In  a  monarchy  this  inconvenience  of  the  parliamentary  r/j/ime  is 
mitigatedby  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Sovereign.  He  represents 
the  spirit  of  continuity.  Other  Sovereigns  can  corae  to  an  under* 
standing  with  him  directly;  they  have  confidence  in  his  discretion, 
and  they  know  that  they  will  find  him  there  again  to-morrow.  There 
is  no  doubt  tliat  most  of  the  great  diplomatic  combinations  of  onr 
time  have  been  arc anged  between  Sovereigns  and  negotiating  Ministers, 
independently  of  psrliameuts.  The  president  of  a  republic,  whatever 
be  the  personal  esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  can  never  play  the  same 
rule.  For  he  only  occupies  power  temporarily,  and  his  successor 
might,  perhaps,  be  of  different  or  even  opposite  views.  Thus  the 
Btnpcror  of  Uussla  would  never  dream  of  treating  uhuut  any  imjrartant 
affair  directly  with  Jl.  Circvy,  who  might  presently  return  into  private 
life.  It  may  bo  taken  as  demonstrated,  then,  that  parliamentary 
government,  by  its  very  constitution,  and  above  all  in  a  rupuhUc,  is 
incapable  of  conducting  foreign  affairs  well,  because  it  lacks  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  for  doing  so — traditions,  information,  con- 
sidered plans,  and,  aliove  all,  what  nothing  can  make  up  for,  the 
spirit  of  continuity. 

If  wisdom  enjoins  one  not  to  do  what  one  does  ill,  it  follows  that 
the  French  Republic  would  do  well  to  abstain  from  interfering 'in 
high  foreign  politics.  Far  from  thinking  it  a  disadvantage  to  France, 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  for  the  French  people  if  it 
frankly  adopted  a  |)olicy  of  absulutc  neutrality.  Friend  of  all,  and 
ally  of  none — such  ought  to  be  the  motto  of  modern  democracies. 
Diplomatic  combinations,  alliances  and  counfcr-alliaiiccs,  never  bring 
anything  to  nations  but  the  cunsc  of  fuiaucial  aud  military  burdens, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  account  war  itself.  Suppose  Fruucc  to  succeed 
under  republican  institutions  iu  maintaining  order  and  liberty,  in 
securing  to  every  citiacn  education,  the  franchise,  and  well-being,  is 
not  that  all  it  could  desire  at  home?  And  as  for  abroad,  it«  in- 
fluence would  grow  in  tho  exact  measure  of  the  progress  it  was  able 
to  accomplish  by  means  of  democracy. 

But,  it  is  said,  "  is  not  the  isolation  of  France  and  tho  Triple 
Alliance  a  fact,  and  a  very  sad  fact,  to  be  impu'  to  the 
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RcpuljHc?"  2Cot  at  all.  The  present  nudersUndiug  between  Ger- 
man}', Austria,  aud  Italy  was  probably  made  wilti  a  view  of  opjioHBg 
an  eventual  Ilriioratiou  in  FraucCj  and  not  uith  any  hostile  iDtcntioDl 
towanis  the  Kcpublic.  The  ofBcial  papers  iu  Oennauy  said  an  mud 
and  iu  so  doJiig  expressed  the  opinions  of  tlieir  Govrrunient,  uhi 
opinions  uyv.  attributable  to  tbc  existing  Hituation  itselC  gui  I 
cndcaTour  to  prove.  We  must  not  forget  tbat  Bismarck  dismi 
Count  Amim  because  tliis  diplomatist  vished  to  use  his  inlluenoe  in 
favour  of  the  re&torKtiou  of  a  monarchy  in  France. 

If  wo  may  judge  from  the  reigns  of  onr  two  model  kings  i 
Bfljiium,   Leopold   I.   and   Leopold   IL.   the  Orleans  Princes  woiil 
probably  make   admirable  conRtitutionai  Sovereigue;    for  tbey 
vell-cdncatcd,  hard-workers,    formed    by   adversity,   brave  types 
honesty   and    loyalty,  absolutely  devoted  to  their  countrvj  whhoi 
other  ambition  than  to  be  of  service  to  it.      Iu  addition  to  this,  i 
partiHius  of  a  monarcliy  think  that  tbc  latter  would  find  allies 
more  CAHily  than  the  Republic.      But  to  seek  for  allies  under  euftting 
circumstauces  is  to  pr(-[uire  u  war.      And,    iKsidcn,  a  restoration  in 
I'rance  would  bo  necessarily  clerical,  whatever  might  be  the  personal 
inclinations  of  the  Sovereign.     It  \^  quite  impossible  to  dissimnla 
the   fact  that  the   oppORition  to  such  a  king  would  be  far  stron 
than  that  which  occasioned  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  of  Louis  Pbilippi 
and  of  Napoleon  HI.     Democratic  instincts,  ideas,  and  customs  havi 
prodigiously  strengthened  since  then.  The  llepubKc,  baring  peaceful! 
existed  for  a  space  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  has  taken  deep  root  i 
the  l..nd :  a  great  proportion   of  the  array  would  certainly  continua 
Republican.     The  restored  Sovereign  ivonld,  therefore,  have  to  seek 
the  support  of  what  is  most  permanent,  reliable,  and  really  capable  of 
devotcdness  in  the  Conservative  party — that  is  to  say,  of  the  Clerical 
and  the  Church.    I  am  well  aware  tbat  the  rcprcMmtativcs  of  this  parti 
in  France  do  not  possess  the  power  they  do  in  Belgium,  iu  Ireland, 
or   in   the  Catholic  provinces  of  Germany  ;    hut  they    have  faith, 
aud  are  active  and   enterprising,      The   clergy  is  the  last  traditioual 
institution  existing  amongst  all  the  ruins  of  the  great  jiast,  and  a  cou- 
sidcrable   proportion    of    the   French  population— nearly  the  entire 
aristocracy,  the  majority  of  the  upper  middle  claRsca,  and  nearly  all 
vomeu  in  every  class — would  accept  their  watchword  from  the  priest 
The  support  of  the  clergy  would  be  the  only  chance  of  any  restora- 
tion proving  la^iting,  opposed  as   it  would  be  by  many  and  despcn 
enemies  leagued  togctlicr  to  effect  its  downfall.      There  can  be  tliea 
no  doubt  on  the  subject :  any  ilcstorution  in  l*' ranee  must  of  uecCMJtr 
be  clerical,    and    against  this    Germany    and    Italy    would    at  uare 
offer   armed    resistance,  while   the  GovcmmcntB  of  Spain,  Switicr- 
land,  Belgium,  and  Kiiglaiid,  oil  upholders  of  Liberali^m,   would  be 
no  less  really  bo»ttle,  though  probably  more  ]<latouically  eo. 
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It  is  clear  tliatthc  ally  of  tlic  rcBlored  Bourbon  Miinarchy  would, 
ns  in  IH'28,  he  Ilussia.  Heucc,  mistrust  on  the  part  of  Austrin,  for 
what  cotnitcnaatioti  can  France  ofl'cr  Russia  oth[;r  thiui  iit  th«  East, 
where  Austria's^  and  more  especially  Hungary's,  safety  would  bo 
endangereii  ?  It  follows,  therefore,  that  any  understanding  Gerra;iuy, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  rany  have  come  to  in  riew  of  a  possihte  Kestura- 
tion  in  France  is  simply  in  the  interest  of  their  own  preservation. 
It  must  be  remcmhcred  also  that  as  the  Republic  is  supported  by  the 
most  restless  portion  of  the  I-Vench  population,  a  policy  of  peace  may 
be  pursued  with  safety  by  a  Kepublican  Government,  whereas  a 
prince  needing  "  prestige"  would  be  forced  to  seek  it  in  military 
prowess,  even  though  he  ran  more  risks  than  Napoleon  III.  in  so 
doing.  The  only  security  for  the  retention  of  hia  crown  would  be 
the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  /fiat  ds  siege.  All  1-Vonchmen  who 
do  not  place  the  interests  of  Kome  above  those  of  their  country, 
must  realise  the  folly  of  wishing  to  establish  a  Government  the 
inevitable  result  of  which  would  be  to  place  France  in  either  open  or 
coDccoIcd  hostility  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  Hussia  perhaps  alone 
excepted,  with  a  prospect  of  war  at  a  very  early  date. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  arc  the  realities  of  the  Soeialist  dangers. 
These  can  only  become  real  through  the  fears  of  wild  imaginations 
or  by  the  social  crisis  inseparable  from  a  Restoration  or  from  war. 
The  Red  Spectre  will  not  be  other  than  a  spectre,  unless  despotism 
be  resorted  to  as  a  protection  against  it,  as  ia  1852. 

I  am  among  the  first  to  admit  the  truth  recogtiizcd  by  the 
Emperor  William  of  Germany,  by  King  Humbert,  and  such  Ministers 
as  Gladstone  and  Bismarck,  that  our  social  condition  wants  radical 
reform;  bat  in  a  country  where  six  millions  of  families  have  a  share 
in  the  landed  property,  and  other  three  millions,  besides  these,  own 
personal  property,  there  is  no  chance  of  a  coUectivist  revolution 
succeediog.  The  only  circumstance  which  could  lead  to  such  a  revuta- 
tion  would  be  an  attempt  at  a  couj}  d'etat,  and  this,  it  i^  true,  might 
be  productive  of  the  most  fearful  consequences.  Any  such  attempt 
would  be  desperately  resisted  by  all  who  are  attached  to  the  Republic: 
by  the  bourgeois  classes  and  the  populace,  and  there  would  be  in  all 
prubabitity  a  tplit  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  If  this  occurred', 
Nihilism,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  chaos  and  confusion,  and 
armed  with  petroleum  and  dynamite,  could  set  fire  to  Paris  and" 
other  large  cities  far  more  systematically  and  eQcctually  than  iu. 
1871. 

No  Government  can  so  ircll  resist  revolutionary  Sucialism  as  the' 
Republic.  The  citizen  Brousse,  a  partisan  of  auurchical  revolution, 
sustains  this  argument  with  great  force  and  foresight,      lie  says: — 

"  As  our  aim  ii  to  destroy  Uje  Siale,  we  ought  not  to  wish  for  a  Republic 
which  sets  the  St&t«  oa  th«  same  solid  footing  as  in  Switzerland  tiail  the 
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lTnit«d  SUttps.  Tlie  Itpst  rorm  uf  government  for  lu  !»  that  which  is  tike  niMt 
easily  overtlirown — thnt  is  to  say,  a  Lvgitiintst  Moiiurchy.  \Ve  m&inlain,  sw] 
we  base  our  opinioDi  on  the  researches  of  sociological  Kicricir,  Uiat  a  Coni«r- 
vative  Ilepubtican  UoTernment,  as  now  pstnbHshed  in  Frnnc«  on  the  ytiim  of 
Badicalum,  is  cntculnted  to  bind  together,  in  a  firm  Klliance,  h11  th«  rlumeirti 
of  the  middle  clsanrs,  to  the  detriment  of  the  lower  orders,  while  a  return  tg 
tlie  Gtoreriiiiient  of  past  ages  would  perpetuate  divisions^  engender  Htrifp,  and 
thm  opea  to  us  a  revolutiooary  era." 

Kothiug  conld  be  more  true  than  thc«c  statements.  Socialisni 
alouc,  nuniipimrted  by  tbc  niidiUo  claiucs,  uccd  not  be  drcsulcd,  but 
if  a  coup  d'etat  were  to  take  placc^  or  reverses  were  to  be  experienced 
ill  a  foreign  war,  tlic  auarchUts  would  at  oucc  be  read;  to 
advantage  of  the  collapse  of  power. 

To  be  brief,  in  so  far  as  &  foreigner  can  judge  of  tbe  situation, 
do  not  thiuk  there  is  any  immediate   danger  fur  France,  save  tbooe 
created    by  ririd   imaginations  and  by    desires  for    cbaoge.      Tba 
Bcpublic,  in  spite  of  tbe  ituperfectious  of  parliamentary  adiiuni«tra> 
tion,  which  are,  moreover,  to  be  found  even  in  lands    where  liberty 
vi   an   ancient   tradition,  is  the  goTcrumeut   tbe  best  calculated 
.  assure  that  country's  interior  and  exterior  safety.   Terrible  crises  wqi 
bare  to  he  gone  tlu'ough  before  the  Monarchy  could  be  restored, 
such  a  restonitiuu  woulil  briug  neither  to  France  nor  to  the  rest 
3^urope  that   security  which    all    are  so  anxious  for.     The  Vko) 
electors  Bcera  to  understand  this,  for  the  votcii  show  that  Republii 
candidates  arc  bco^niing  more  and  more  popular.     I1ic  greatest  dan: 
now  menacing  France  ari&cs  from  her  foreign  policy,  which,  it  m 
he  confessed,  is  not  distinguished   by    the   wiedoni    and    foresigl 
demanded  by  the  prc&ent  critical  situation  of  Europe.      5L  Itcnaa 
recently  snid  to  me :  "  Do  not  trouble  about  our  home  aflmiv;  wi 
can  go  on  for  many  years  as  we  are;  but  any  imprudence  or  mistalic 
now  made  by  onr  Government  might  involve  us  suddenly  iu  a  fon'iga 
■woTj  and   then  France,  and  Europe  in  general,  woiUd  be  lsund>ed 
into   unknown  and   most  tormidablc  difbculties  and  dangers."    .AH 
this  is  still  the  secret  of  destiny,  but  it  is  quite  certain   that  tboK 
who  ore  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  tbe  Monarchy  are  dcairom  of 
an  event  wliitOi  would  be  m  prejudicial  to  the  happiness  of  Fraoee  u 
to  the  intcrctita  of  general  peace  and  civilizati(ui. 

Wisdom,  prudence,  the  true  spirit  of  conscnratism^  dictate  the 
iiiaintenaunc  of  rcpublicuu  institutions.  It  must  be  borne  in  iDisd 
that  an  unknown  force  overrides  the  situation  of  all  ('ontiaeattl 
States,  the  will  of  the  army.  Ita  opinioua  and  its  bayonets  mqr, 
«iic  day,  be  Iho  means  of  deciding  betwccu  the  republic  and  tbe 
uouBTcby. 

E.M1LB    DE    L^VLUn. 
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TUG  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  coustitutioa  atid  workiug  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  has 
now  been  iu  circulation  some  three  months,  and  short  as  the  time  ha^ 
been  for  the  consideration  of  the  mass  of  information  coutained  in 
the  two  hirge  Blue  Books  ^vhich  make  up  the  lieportj  it  is  already 
abundantly  clcarj  whether  any  legislation  is  founded  upon  the  Report 
or  not,  that  it  is  a  document  which  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  \ctj 
ieoportaat  iuflncnce  upon,  the  future  of  the  Church  of  England.  I 
propose,  for  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  anything  more  on  the  present 
occasioUj  to  deal  merely  with  the  broad  features  of  the  Report,  and 
the  Imlorical  appendices  upon  which  it  is  founded  ;  next  to  point  out 
the  bearing  of  the  Report  on  existing  eontroTcrsies ;  and  then  to 
endeavour  to  indicate  hovr  far  the  reeommendations  embodied  in  it 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts^  and  the  Court  of 
Final  Appeal,  arc  likely  to  provide  a  solution  of  the  difficulties 
which  at  present  perplex  the  Church.  A  fourth  point  will  be,  in 
what  way,  if  it  should  turn  out  to  he  desirable,  effect  can  be  given, 
with  the  least  risk  of  provoking  fresh  complications,  to  the  whole  or 
any  portion  of  the  pro^wsals  put  forward  by  the  Commissiouers. 

It  will  be  convenient  for  the  sake  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
•ubjcct,  to  vary  the  order  in  wliicU  these  divisions  present  themselves, 
and  to  begin  nith  a  statement  of  the  controversy  which  led  to  the 
appoitttmcut  of  the  Ccmmissiou. 

So  far  back  as  185CJ  the  then  l!i»hop  of  Loudon,  Bishop  Bloomfield, 
moved  by  the  perplexities  and  distress  nhich  had  been  caused  by  the 
tiecision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gorhum,  intnxluced 
a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  fur  tlie  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
authority  of  ths  Episcopate  as  the  tiual  iuterprcters  uf  the  Church's 
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(loctriue.    Despite  tbe  almost  uaaiiitnims  supjwrt  of  tlic  bishops,  at 
tlieempliaticwarDing  of  the  IJisliop  of  London  Inmself,  lliat  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bill  would  co?t  the  Church  of  England  dear,  the  mewure 
was  thrown  out,  and  the  Judicial  Committee,  although  its  jurisdiction 
in  spiritual  matters  was  acktionledged  to  be  the  result  of  a  mistake, 
remaioed^  as  it  had  beeit  siuce  183*3,  the  hiiaL  arbiter  of  the  Church'* 
doctriuc  and  discipline.     The  immediate  result,  to  mcntiou  one  dii 
tinguished    name,  was    the    submission   of  Cardinal  Manutng  to  tht 
Holy  See ;  the  remoter  cousequeuce,  the  formation  within  the  Cbarcb^ 
of  England  of  various  unious  and  associatioQs,  developing  erentualtT- 
into  the  Euglish  Church  Union,  for  the  purpose  of  viudicatiuf;  rights 
never,  it  was  contended,  consciously  surrendered  by  the  Church. 

Tlie  struggle  was  long  and  difficult.     When  it  was  urged  that  the 
Vv'xvy  Council  could   claim   no   authority   in   matters   touching  the 
doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Church,  it  was  replied  that  the  Court 
of  Delegates,  to  whose  rights  it  had  succeeded,  might  also  be  a  lay 
tribunal ;   that  the  Delegatca,  like  ihc  members  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, were  summoned  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Crown  ;  aod 
that  to  object  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  one,  and  yet  be 
willing  to  acqiuieace  in  that  of  the  other,  was  to  make  distinctions 
with  nothing  to  justify  them.      If  it  was  argued   that,  m   point  of 
focti   tlic  Court   of   Delegates    bad    never    finally    determined    any 
really    spiritnal    case,    and  that    an    appeal  to  the  Crown  in  cases 
of  heresy,  under  the  Statutes  of  Henry    VIII.,   had    never    liTed; 
it   was   answered,  that  hy  tbe  Reformation  Statutes  aa  appeal  to 
the   Crown  in  all  cases  was  clearly  allowed,  and  that,  even    if  ar 
doubt  could    he    thrown    upon    the    competence    of   the    Court 
Delcgntea   to  adjudicate   upon  matters  of  doctrine,   tbe    Crown 
supreme    ordinary,    bad    visitatorial    powers    which    enabled    it    lo 
correct  all  abuses,  and  decide  finally  in  all  causes;  that  such  pov^^i 
bad  been   freely  used  by  successive  Sovereigos,  through   the   Hig^H 
Commission  Court;  ancl  that  to  quarrel  with  its   existence  was  tn 
scruple  at  that  which,  whether  defensible  or  not  in  theory,  bad,  at 
events,  been  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Knglish  Rcformatiou. 

It  waa  not  long  before  such  principles  were  carried  out  to  th* 
legitimate  consequences.      Following    ou    its   decision,  in  regard 
tbe  doctrine   of  Holy  Baptism,    iu   the  case  of  Mr.  Gorham,  tl 
Judicial    Committee    adjudicated    upon    the     inspiration    of  Hoi 
Scripture,    and  the    *'  life   of  the    world    to    come,"    in    tbe    ca 
of   "  ]UMtj»   and   Reviews  ;*'  it  pronounced  upon  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation,  iu -the  case  of  >[r.  Voyscy  ;   it  discussed   the   qae!«- 
tion   of   the  Real  Presence,  in  tbe  case  of  Mr.  Bennett ;  it  clsimcJ 
the  power  of  the   keys,   when,  in  the   case    of  Jenliins   p.   Cooke, 
it  onU-red  that  the  complainant  should  be  restored  to  communion; 
it   suspended  clergy  a  divinis,  as  iu  tbe  case  of  Air.   Mackonocbici^ 
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nnd    it    ndjuHicatcri  upon   the    nmnner   in  vhich   the    SacramcntA 

sbould  be  administered,  as  io  the  numerous  ritual  cases  of  the    last 

tew  years.     Jt  was  felt  it  could  not  hnvc  claimed  more,  if,  iiistcad 

of  heing  a  court  of  lawyers  appointed   by  the  Crovrn,  it  had  1>ccn 

a  Synod  of  Bishops,  aud  when,  in   order   to  avoid  the  conclusions 

which   it  was  seen  those  hostile  to  the  Chnrch  of  England   might 

]  draw   from   such   facta,   it  was  sought  to   mitigate  their   force   l>y 

f  maintaining  that  the  Final  Court  of  Ai>i>cal  d  id  not  make  the  law  of  the 

Church,  but   ouly  interpreted   it,  thi;  assertion  was   at  once  met  by 

,  recalling  the  fact,  thot  the  Bishop  of  London's  Bill,  for  transferring 

I  to  the  Episcopate  the  jurisdiction    in  apiritual  matters  exercised  by 

I  the  Judicial  Commiltec,  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  on  the  ground 

t  that  such  a  transfer  would   "  put  the  doctrine  of  the  Chut-ch  under 

the  control  of  the  Bishops  ;"  and  that  a  later  suggestion,  by  which 

it  was  proposed  that  iu  all  matters  affecting  doctrine,  the  interpreta- 

'  tion  of  the  Church's  formularies  shonld   he   referred,  by  the  Judicial 

I  Committee,  to  a  committee  of  Bishops,  waa  characterized  by  one  of 

'  the  highest  pcrsonagea  in  the  realm  as  an  attempt  to  concede  to  the 

Sishops   "  a   power   equivalent    to   that   of  making  new  laws,  nnd 

virtually  to  empower  them  to  override  the  written  law  of  the  Church, 

and  80  to  impose  new  articles  of  faith," 

Statements  so  coutradictory  were  not  calculated  to  allay  anxiety. 
How  came  it,  the  question  was  asked,  if  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by 
the  Judicial  Committee  amounted  to  no  more  than  the  power  legally 
to  interpret  the  Churck's  formularies,  that  iu  the  hands  of  the  Epis- 
copate, or  the  Synods  of  the  Church,  the  same  right  was  equivalent 
to  the  power  of  maklug  new  laws  and  imposiug  fresh  articles  of  faith. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  already  givcu  expression  to  the  growing  alarm 
by  pointing  out,  iu  a  letter  to   the  Bishop  of  Loudon    republished 

ivith    his  permistiiou,   "  that  the  lieeuse  of  couatructiou  claimed  by 
the   Privy  Couucil,  although  dlsclaimiug  iu  words  the  decision  of 
doctrine,  did  iu  effect  leave  the  whole  raugc  of  Church  doctrine  aud 
I  practice  at  the  mercy  of  the  Court."     The  same  thing  was  insisted 

iupon  with  much  force  by  Mr.  Kublc  and  Dr.  Pusey.     "Neither  by 
oath  nor  eugagcment,'*  wrote  Mr.  Keblc,  in  a   tract  that  waa  widely 
.  circulated,  "  is  the  Church  committed  to  such  an  urraugcmeut.      It 
1  is  uo  part  of  the  system  to  which   the   clergy   are  pledged,  aud  far 
^  from  its  being  their  duty  to  submit  to  )t>  it  is  their  duty,  so  long  as 
the  Church  Courts  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Judicial  Committee,  to  disregard  them  and  take  the  cou sequences." 
The  growth  in  Church  principles,  which  since  1833  had   been  slowly 
but  surely  leareniug  the  country,  paved  the  way  for  sucli  an  appeal.  It 
elicited  a  response  wherever  the  Oxford  movement  bad  made  itself  felt. 
'•  it  was  evident  that  a  very  slight  cause  would  kindle  the  tlamc,  and  that 

Ciccasion  was  required  for  its  breaking  out.     That  oeeasioa 
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was  «upplicd  by  tlie  passing  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  A< 
The  very  title  of  the  Act  was  in  itself  a  provocation.  Clergy- 
laity  alike  were  up  in  arms.  Mr.  Kcble's  words  were  repeated  froi 
moutli  to  mouth.  Was  the  worship  of  the  Church  to  be  regulated'^ 
by  Act  of  Parliament  ?  "Was  a  judge  who  ostentatiously  refused  to 
coraply  with  the  conditions  required  by  the  Canons  of  the  Church, 
and  who  claimed  to  sit  merely  by  virtue  of  a  parliamentary  title,  to 
adjudicate  in  spiritual  matters  ?  Was  the  yoke  of  ihe  Privy  Cooucil, 
the  decisions  of  which  the  new  judge  was  created  to  euforce,  to  he 
for  ever  riveted  on  the  Church  of  England? 

Those  decisions  bad  hitherto  been  ia  the  direction  of  laxity,  aod 
the  widest  possible  interpretation  of  the  Church's  formularies ;  as 
such,  uo  opportunity  had  occurred  for  testing  their  authority  by 
actual  disobedience ;  but  now  when  the  lax  interpretations  in  doctrinal 
questions  were  being  exchanged  for  rigid  ones  in  matters  of  worship, 
and  when  it  was  being  sought,  aa  it  seemed  to  many,  to  deprive  a 
perfectly  plain  rubric  of  its  obvious  meaning,  and  to  declare,  in  the 
teeth  of  history  atul  common-seusc,  that  nothing  in  the  services  of 
tlie  Church  M-as  legal  except  what  was  tlirectly  prescribed;  in  other 
words,  to  endorse  the  assertion  that  the  Church  of  S.  Augustine  had 
perished  in  the  stmiyglcs  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  tliat  a  new 
religious  society  had  been  set  up  in  its  place,  the  occasion  arose  at 
once,  and  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  prohibited  ritual  could  appeal 
both  to  the  value  of  the  things  forbidden,  and  to  the  duty  of 
vindicating  the  Church  of  England  from  the  interference  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  spritual  matters. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  imprisonment  of  four 
clergymen  for  refusing  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  Prity 
Council  btvught  matters  to  a  chmax.  The  most  indifferent  could 
uot  help  perceiving  that  the  straiu  upon  the  existing  relations  of 
Church  and  State  was  rapidly  becoming  too  great  to  last,  and  the 
lato  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — a  prelate  certainly  not  dc5cieat  in 
caution — did  not  liesitate  to  invite  those  who  found  it  impossible  to 
recognize  the  autbority  in  spiritual  matters  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
and  of  the  judge  appointed  under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act,  to  lay  before  him  their  grievances,  with  a  view,  if  [Kwsiblc,  of 
iinding  some  remedy  for  them.  Meanwhile  it  was  understood  that 
no  further  prosecutions  would  be  allowed,  and  shortly  aflcrwanls,  at 
the  request  of  the  Archbishop,  a  lloyal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  working  and  constitution  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 

I  go  on  to  inquire  how  far  the  lleport  of  this  Commission,  and  the 
historical  appendices  upon  which  it  is  founded,  justify  the  objections 
taken  to  the  determination  of  spiritual  matters  by  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee  and  the  Courts  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  next,  how  far 
those  objections  are  met  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Comtuts- 
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siuncrs.  l-'or  this  purpose  a  compamoa  of  the  lending  objections 
takea  to  the  ciUtiog  Courts^  irith  the  facts  elicited  by  the  Commission, 
will  be  conTeuieut. 

Apart  from  the  special  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act,  the  real  point  at  issue  was  the  claim  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  to  adjudicate  rw  a  Final  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Bpritual  causes.  The  Committee  hod  sncoccded  to  the  jurisdintion 
of  the  old  Court  of  Delegates^  and  tlie  first  objection  taken  to  the 
supposed  couacqueuccs  of  llcnry  VMI.'i  Icfjislation  for  cutting 
off  appeals  to  Komc  was  this,  that  there  was  nothing  in  that  legisla- 
tion which  could  justify  the  claim  of  the  Crown  to  determine  on 
appeal  matters  touching  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Church, 
since  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Courts,  from  which 
the  appeal  was  given  to  the  Crown  in  Chancery  by  tlie  legislation  in 
question,  were  themselves  in  the  habit  of  deciding  what  we  should 
now  call  spiritual  cases.  On  the  contrary,  ic  was  wrgcd  that  so 
far  as  there  was  any  record  at  all  of  such  cases  up  to  1533,  the 
evidence  all  went  to  prove  they  were  dealt  with  in  an  entirely 
different  way — viz.,  by  the  Bishop  personally,  or,  in  the  last  resort, 
by  the  Archbishop  sitting  in  the  Convocation  of  his  province.  In 
confirmation  of  tliis,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  trace  of 
any  appeals  being  carried  to  Ilome  from  the  Bcclesiastic&l  Courts 
except  iu  regard  to  matrimonial  suits,  questiouti  of  tithes,  ubveutiouft, 
fees,  faeullics,  &c.,  which  were  precisely  the  mattoni  enumerated  in 
the  Acta  of  lieur}'  as  subjects  upou  which  uu  appeal  should  lie  to 
the  Crowa,  that  such  cases  of  heresy  of  wliich  there  is  record 
were  fiualty  adjudicated  upou  cither  by  the  Bishop  in  person,  or  by 
the  Archbishop  iu  Convocation, — facts  which  all  harmonized  with 
the  subsequent  declaratiou  prefixed  to  the  Articles,  that  if  any 
diHereucca  aruBe,  the  clergy  iu  their  Cuuvocatiou  were  to  have  license 
to  settle  thum,  aud  coincided,  moreover,  withtbe  actual  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Delegates  which,  dui-iug  the  three  hundred  years  of  its 
eustence,  canuot  be  said  to  have  ever  decided  a  spiritual  cose  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  term. 

If  these  facts,  it  was  urged,  could  be  substantiated,  it  was  im- 
possible to  i'uuud  a  claim  for  the  authority  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
upon  the  juriHliction  of  the  Court  of  Delegates,  since  the  former 
could  not  inherit  M*hat  the  latter  had  never  posscssfid. 

1  think  the  Itcport  of  the  Commission  may  be  claimed  in  support 
of  all  these  positions. 
Uv-  Canon  Stubbs,  iu  his  historical  appendix,  shows  very  clearly  the 
■Secular  nature  of  the  suits  adjudicated  upou  in  the  Kcclcsiastical 
Courts.  The  main  part  of  their  business  was  civil,  not  religious. 
All  questions  of  marriage  and  legitimacy,  all  questions  of  i>crsoual 
property  and  tithes,  came  within  their  cognizance.     The  jurisdiction 
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claimed  hy  them  over  the  Inity  pro  salute  anitmg  naa  ako  of  tli0 
videst  dcHcription,  aud  was  cxcrciicd  through  a  roachincrjr  of  the 
moat  extClI^ive  cliaracter.  They  took  coguizauce  of  offences  agaioa^ 
morals,  good  faith,  and  good  bchariour.  It  is  with  cases  of  thii 
iiud  that  the  records  of  the  Consistorial  Courts  are  filled. 

The  subject-matter  of  opjwals  from  them  to  Rome  are  all  either 
disputed  electioDs  to  episcopal  Sees,  or  matrimonial  and  tcstauientarf 
causes,  disputes  relating  to  tlic  fiuthority  of  the  hishops  and   ahbotf 
Over  cathedra]  aud  conventual  churches,  disputes  as  to  the  construriiou 
of  statute*  or  customs  in  cathedrals,  &c.     On  the  other  band,  thcT« 
are  no  recorded  csach  of  any  appeal  from  them  in  cases  of  heresyj 
Such  casee,  if  they  came  before  the  courts  at  all,  n-erc  either  disposra 
of  at  once,  or  referred  to  the  pergonal  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  at 
the  Metropolitan.     Usually,  it  would  seem,  they  were  decided  aura* 
rnarily  by  the  Bisliop  in  camej-a,  or  by  his  vicar-general ;  and  vbea 
they  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  this  way,  they  were  cither  brougM 
liefure  the  Archbishop,  or  deferred  till  the  next  sitting  of  Convocatioa; 
where  they  were  finally  decided,  without  any  appeal  from  the  deciai 
of  the  Archbishop  in  Synod. 

In  the  Historical  Appendix  No.  II.,  contained  in  t"he  Ittport.alon 
list  is  given   of  cases   »n  tried,  the  great  majority  of  which  wcr 
•  determined  either  by  the  Archbisbop,  or  bythe  Archbishop  with  other 
BMhops,  or  by  the  Archbishop  in  Convocatiou;  and  at  the  close  of 
Historical   Ap[)endix   No.  I.    Cauou    Slubbs  sums  up  the  matter  by 
jpftinAiug  out — 

1.  "  That  tliere  la  ng  evidcnco  to  show  that  bergrc  the  Kt.'h?rmati<)ii  any 
appeal  wus  allowed  in  auits  for  cotrectiou  on  pcinis  of  docinne  cr  ritna}. 

2.  "  Thxt  there  is  no  iu&taoce  of  appeal  to  ttie  I'ope  on  a  cbai^  of  henry 
t  from,  the  FroTinci&l  Courts. 

S.  ''  That  ID  the  Slatucf  of  35  Henry  VIII.  c  Id,  no  express  tneotion  is 
made  ornpficals  on  <jucHtioiia  of  iloctrriia  and  ritual,  so  as  to  gi%'o  a  d«w  right 
uf  ai>{>eal  on  !>iirh  points  where  it  had  not  before  existed  ;  aod  ibnt^  as  there 
wu  BO-  cuHoni  of  appealing  on  such  jioincs  to  tho  Vo^e,  it  is  improbable  that 
by  this  Act  it  was  intended  to  allow  an  appeal  on  llicni  lo  the  Kiag  in 
Chancery — i./.,  lo  ihc  Court  of  Delegates.  Further  lljat,  as  in  lh«  taato 
Session  ctt  rsrlinn-.4>nt  an  Act  wiia  passed  for  tho  rcpreeeion  of  heresy  by 
other  mesBB,  in  which  no  proviaion  for  appeal  of  any  kind  is  nuttJe,  it  is 
improliablfl  that  :c  wan  e\er  intended  to  apply  the  procon  beforo  ihe  Uigh 
Cimrt  of  Dolegates  to  such  questions. 

4.  "  That  notwithsunding  the  existence  and  activity  of  tho  Court  of  Uigh 
Commission,  tlie  jiiriadiction  of  the  Piocesan  and  Provincial  Courts  for 
correction,  &c.,  slill  snbiiisted,  and  was  for  all  nuitters  on  which  apprat  was 
A'IcwabIs  Guhject  to  appeal  to  die  Court  of  Delegates.  Noiwidistaadiiif 
whioh,  no  evidenca  can  be  produced  of  any  cause  tumiog  on  matter  of 
doctrine  being  carried  by  appeal  from  the  Ecclesiosticiil  Courts  to  the 
Delegates. 

5.  "That  on  ibe abolition  of  the  Court  of  Higb  Conuniasion,  the  Coon  of 
X>elegatC8  rcumined  the  only  Supreme  Court  of  ^nal  cccIeMastical  jndieaiun 
in  England,  and  that,  under  tliese  circumstances,  it  is  found  to  have  eotsnarsfJ 
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appeiils  in  «bich  qtirMions  of  <3octniie  iir«  inrolved,  ptrhapB  whhotit  due 
con  will  vrjuioo  o£  llto  noreitj-  of  tji«  practice,  or  of  t]i«  iiapoctiinc-f  of  tbo 
principlv  inrolv^rd.  Tlmt  notwitiislandjng  tbis  innovjitioii,  only  swva  cauK» 
wbicb  con  be  ebown  ty  buve  wen  rcmoti'Iy  Jurolvcd  any  qticstion  cf  doctrine 
•were  triud  on  upp«al  before  tbe  Delegates.  In  the  first  case  sentence  was 
given  sgaitisi  tliu  appellaut ;  in  live  otber  caees  tbe  proceediogs  wero 
discontinued  belbrc  a  liual  decision  was  given  ;  and  in  the  one  renmiuing  cnae 
the  Delegates  varied  ilie  decree  of  tbe  Provincial  Court  ia  a  minor  point,  aud 
conHrmed  the  decree  of  the  Diocesan  Court  front  ivbicU  the  origin»I  defendant 
had  nppcalcd,  he  lieingthe  appellant  also  in  recourse  to  tbe  Dolegates.  From 
which  it  maybe  Inferred,  that  in  no  case  in  which  the  law  of  tlic  Church  of 
England  as  touching  doctrine  was  oouccrned  ate  iht.'  Delegates  known  to  have 
reversed  the  decision  of  the  Provincial  Court,  and  ihat  further,  no  sutRcient 
ground  hits  been  established  for  regarding  tbo  Court  of  Delegates  &a  a 
constitutional  Court  of  Appeal  on  questions  of  doctrine. 

G.  "  That  when  the  functions  of  tbe  Court  of  Delegates  were  transferred  to 
the  Judicial  Conimitlee  of  Privy  Council,  tl>ere  was  no  exprefis  intention  to 
create  a  new  Court  of  Appeal  on  doctrine  or  ritual,  nor  any  provision  made 
Sot  the  trying  of  such  points  Sy  judges  who  liad  eitlier  spiritual  iititliority  or 
theological  coiiij>etence;  hut  that,  owing  to  tbe  infrequeiicy  of  suits  in  which 
•uch  points  wvr«  involved,  the  transfer  wus  made  witliout  any  regard  to  such 
contingency. 

7.  "  Tlial  the  iiiipellato  jurisdictica  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  IVivy 
Council  having  been  brought  about  by  no  coneclaua  act  of  tbe  Legislature, 
and  by  no  consnoux  acqutesccnco  of  the  Church,  but  rntlier  by  a  sense  of 
overlook ings,  ;ind  takin^a  fur  grnnted,  by  tho  aKSumption  of  successive 
generations  of  lawyers,  and  the  laches  or  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  juri.idiclioii  of  the  Judicial  Committeo 
of  Privy  Council,  as  a  final  tribunnl  of  appr-al  in  niauers  of  doctrine  and 
ritual,  is  not  to  be  regarded  a^  an  essential  part  or  necessary  historical 
-oonactiucnce  of  the  Ueformntion  settlement.*' 

I  will  merely  add  to  this  complete  vindication  of  tlie  objections 
which  from  time  fo  time  have  been  urged  against  tlie  jurisdiction 
claimed  hy  the  Judicial  Committee  in  doctrinnl  and  ritual  matters, 
so  far  as  that  juriBdiction  depends  upon  any  right  of  appeal  given  to 
the  Crown  in  Chancery,  thatj  as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Walter 
Phillimore,  in  his  very  lucid  paper  on  tho  Report  of  the  Com- 
tnission  read  to  the  Church  Congress  at  Reading — 

"  The  Bishop  had  two  ofliccrs,  tho  official  principjil  and  tbe  vicar-goneml. 
Tho  official  principhl  hoard  causes  and  sut  in  court — he  represents  the  secular 
side  of  tho  Bishop's  jurisdiction.  Tho  vicar -general  had  no  court,  but  to  him, 
when  the  Bishop  did  not  interfere  in  person,  not  to  tbe  olBcial  principal,  fell 
the  correction  of  clerks.  Ic  does  not  nppeur  that  the  legislntioa  of  Henry 
Vni.  gave  any  appeal  from  the  vicar>gencral,  as  it  certainly  did  not  from  tlic 
Provincial  Synod.  Furtiier,  as  Canon  Stubb*  shows,  the  idea  of  thftre  being 
a  regulnr  system  of  appeal  in  trials  for  spiritual  crime  was  apparently  aa 
unknown  at  the  time  of  Jlcnry's  Ifglslution  as  it  was,  and  still  is,  ju  trials  for 
temporal  crime.  Certainly  there  was  do  appeal  for  ao  unsucccasful  prose- 
■cutor." 

I  turn  next  to  the  claims  alleged  to  bolung  to  the  Crown  by  virtuo 
of  the  general  provisions  of  such  statutes  as  2Q  Henry  VIII.  c.  1, 
and  1   Dliz.  c.  1,  uiulcr  whidi  the  Court  of  High  Commission    vas 
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created,  and  which  confcrretl  upon  the  Sovereign  such  jurarliction 
as  "  hath  heretofore  been,  or  may  lawfully  be,  exercised  or  u«ed  for 
the  visitation  of  the  Kcclesinstical  State  and  persons,  and  for  refor- 
mation, orderj  aud  correction  of  tlie  aamc,  and  of  all  maaner  of 
errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  oflcnces,  contempts,  and  cuormitiea/' 
It  was  contended  that  here  at  least  was  ample  justirieation  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal  as  the  Judicial  Qom- 
mittce  in  spiritual  matters,  llie  Ueport  of  the  Commisatou  hovcver, 
taken  as  a  whole,  shovs  that  whatever  claims  mav  have  l>ccu  made 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  the  other  'Ihidor  Sovereigns  to  autliorizc  aod 
enforce  the  proper  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  they  do  not 
claim  to  be  the  source  of  all  authority,  but  merely  to  license  the 
employment  of  that  portion  of  it  M-hich  is  over  and  besides  what 
is  given  by  the  Word  of  Christ  to  the  Bishops,  "  It  may  bo 
questioned,"  to  quote  again  from  Appendix  No.  I.  of  the  Report, 
whether  Hcnrj*  "  ever  goes  any  further,  and  extends  bis  area  of 
authorization  and  cuforncmcnt  within  that  given  by  the  Word  of 
Christ  to  the  Bishops,  coming,  that  js,  between  Christ  and  his 
ministers,  and  assuming  that  their  authority  passes  through  him.*' 

In  his  explanation  c\{  the  title  "  suprcrauiu  caput"  to  Bishop 
TunstaU,  who  had  desired  the  words  *'  in  tcmporalibus,"  to  be  added 
to  the  title,  the  King  diatingiii»hcs  between  "  spiritual  matters  relatiog 
to  this  present  life,"  in  regard  to  which  he  asserts  his  supreme  head- 
ship, "  since  there  is  no  man  above  us  here,"  and  spiritual  things, 
as  sacraments,  which  have  no  head  but  Christ  who  instituted  them, 
by  whose  ordinance  they  are  ministered  by  the  clergy,  who  for  the 
time  they  do  that,  and  in  that  respect,  "  tanquam  miutstri  vci-santur 
in  bis  quie  hominum  potestati  nou  subjiciuntur,  iu  quibus  si  male 
versantur  sine  scandalo,  Deum  ultorem  habcnt,  si  cum  scandalo, 
hoDBinum  cognitio  et  vindicta  est,"  the  prince  being  the  chief 
executor  of  this.  Such  a  claim  hardly  ditTers  from  tliat  asserted 
on  behalf  of  the  Kings  of  France  (quoted  by  the  Bean  of  St.  Paul's 
iu  Appendix  No.  VII.  of  the  Report),  who,  as  defenders  of  the  canons 
of  the  Church  claimed  the  riglit  to  watch  over  ecclesiastical  disci< 
pline,  to  repress  heresy,  aud  to  make  regulations  for  Church  order ; 
"  Le  Roi  uotrc  sire  est  Empereur  en  -son  Royaume,  nou  tenant 
d'aucuu  que  dc  Bicu  .  .  .  .  et  pent  fairc  Loix  eu  bOD  Royaume 
coutre  tes  quelle^  uul  de  sou  Koyaumc  pcuL  vcnir  directs  nee  indirecti^ 
et  m^mement  par  voye  d'appel  sur  peine  de  Lcic  Majeale."* 

These   statements    may    be  compared   with  the   language  of 
Henry  VIII.  c.  12,  which  declares  England  to  be  au  empire;  an 
again  with   tlie   words  of  tlic   Bishops  iu  1030,  quoted  iu  AppeudJ 
No.  I.  where  it  is  asserted  that — 

"  God  constituted  and   ordained   the  authority  of  ChTii>tJAn  Sciuss  au(3 
•  Arrit  of  tho  Parliancut  of  Poru,  1417.  ] 
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princes  to  be  tlic  most  btgh  and  Hupremc  oi-er  all  other  poirera,  and  unto  them 
l)y  God's  coiiiiniiiiilnii.'nt  belongeth  not  only  to  corn^L't  <>freiii]i.'rs,  ....  to 
coDMsrve  uiiiral  liotiKsty  among  rheir  subjects,  but  spt^ciiilly  iintl  principally  to 
defend  the  faith  of  Christ  and  Itia  relipioii,  to  coiiMn'c  -mil  mnint«in  the  trud 
doctrine  of  Christ,  ....  Hnil  to  abolish  all  nbuses,  henrsios,  ^Vrc,  and  finaUy 
to  orersee  iiitd  c»use  that  the  snid  biKhops  aod  priests  do  execute  their  »Aid 
power,  olBce,  snd  jtiriediction  faithfully,  and  according  to  nil  points  as  it  was 
coniDtitted  Co  them  by  Christ  and  Ilis  Apostles." 

I  Id  point  of  fact,  bowerer,  a  discusMoa  of  tlic  exact  nature  of  the 
claim*  iu  regard  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  made  by  Henry  Vllt. 
)ias  uo  very  great  practical  importance.  First,  because  the  Act  of 
Elixabctli,  whicli  restored  to  the  Crown  in  modified  form  the  visita- 
torial Hud  corrective  authority  recogtiizcd  by  20  Henry  %TII.  c.  1, 
89  belonging  to  the  supremacy,  did  not  rerire  the  indefinite  claims 
attaclied  to  tlic  title  of  supreme  head.  Secoudly,  because,  even  in 
regard  to  such  visitatorial  aod  corrective  power,  the  High  Commission 

I  Court  through  which  it  was  exercised  haviug  been  definitely  abolished, 
so  argument  can  be  founded  upon  the  practice  of  tluit  Court  for  the 
exercise  of  a  similar  jurisdiction  on  tlie  part  of  the  Cruirn  at  the 
present  day.  Thirdly,  because  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  Henry,  or 
recognized  by  the  Acts  in  tjuestion  as  belonging  to  the  Sovereign, 
was  personal  to  the  Kiug  iu  his  character  of  a  Christian  prince,  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  amenable  to  her  laws,  and  liable, 
vith  the  humblcKt  of  his  subjecLH,  to  hiT  ecusturca  if  he  abused  his 
rights,  but,  atul  ho  long  as  he  acted  up  to  his  obligations,  the  pro- 
tector of  the  Churcli,  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  ruler  consecrated  by 
I  God  to  8cc  that  all  his  subjects  in  tlicir  respective  positions,  whether 
as  members  of  the  Church  ur  of  the  ^tatc,  diticharged  tlicir  apiniuted 
duties. 

What  place,  it  may  be  asked,  as  is  well  brought  put  in  the  cndence  ' 
^  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  can  a  jurisdiction  founded  upon  such  claims 
H  &8  these  hnvu  in  a  parliamcutary  Hvstem  of  government  like  our  own  ? 
To  claim  for  tlic  Crown  of  England,  under  existing  circumittauccs, 

»thu  prerogatives  oE  a  Thcodosius,  a  Charlema^c,  or  a  Louis  IX.,  ia 
Bs  great  an  anachronism  as  to  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
wager  of  battle.  The  co-relative  to  such  powers  in  the  Sovereign 
was  the  right  uf  their  subjects  to  withdraw  from  their  allegiance 
if  he  proved  faithless  to  liis  obligations.  The  ease  is  wcU  put  in 
Rosmiiii's  "  Five  Wounds  of  the  Church/'  recently  edited  by 
.Dr.  Liddon — 

** '  Are  ye  willing,'  was  the  question  aildn-Mcd  by  the  Chnrch  of  the  Middle 
ifce  Chrijitian  princes  of  Kuro[ie,  'to  govern  God's  people  righteously, 
,     .jve  all,  protect  and  (It:r«ii<l  His  best  pi fl,  religiyu?' 
'  Cwtainly,  wi-  h^i-b  willing  ;  it  slnd!  bo  our  filory  to  govern   God's  people 
righteously  and  j«acefulty,  and  to  defend  our  Mother  Christ's  Church.' 
"  '  Then  swear  to  it  iu  my  hands  before  your  people.' 
"'  Wb  8w«ar.' 
'"What  Gorety  do  you  give  for  your  oaths  ?    Is  It  not  right  and  just  in 
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order  Ibnt  your  people  may  h&ve  full  eoiiGdonce  in  }-ou  as  tlio  rfprcKOtatiret 
of  ChriEl  lliat  tlicy  tlivultl  retcivo  some  plcJce  of  that  which  you  [iroiiiise,  m 
ihnt  the  C'hrislijin  people  viay  never  be  ruled  hy  unboliGving  null  robcHious 
princes?" 

*'  *  Ic  ie  right ;  may  God  I'Uit  us  with  every  calamity  if  we  aro  waming 
to  oiir  oiiths.' 

*'  *  ^ny,  ihep,  nrc  you  rem\y  to  quit  your  thronen  should  you  stmy  from 
tlie  Church's  ohedii-nco?  Do  you  d«l»re  yourselves  tinworthv  lo  ivoirK 
Christian  crown,  whfch  marku  whoso  wears  it  as  the  vicar  of  Chn&t,  the  King 
of  Itingp,  if  ye  should  become  enemies  to  Hi«  Church  7  And  are  you  willing 
to  own  thnt  the  oaths  of  fidelity  tnkcn  by  your  subjecU  would  become  ntill 
nnd  void  in  the  cabc  of  such  enormity?' 

"  '  We  own  iV 

"  '  Then,  priuces  ond  people,  my  diildren.  talte  with  pure  hands  ihU  sacred 
Gospel;  nTid  nmy  tho  nmtuiO  oaths  by  winch  yo  now  bind  yoursalves  over 
remind  you  of  the  fundaiiiental  and  iuimiitablckws  of  all  Christian  kingJomi!'" 

Sucli  was  Uie  theory  of  mediEevai  monarchy ;  crcry  Christian 
kingdom  was  held  by  an  understanding  that  heresy  and  infidelity 
were  equivalent  to  deposition.  But  uov,  when  all  this  is  a  tiling  of 
the  pnstj  wlieu,  in  the  place  of  the  godly  prince,  God's  vicegerent 
upon  earth,  pprsonally  ruling  all  estates  of  men,  *c  are  governed  by 
an  impersonal  rarliament  composed  of  men  of  all  creeds,  or  none,  is 
it  not  idle  to  endeavour  to  maintain  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  matters 
certain  portions  of  the  mediicTal  system  which  have  no  application  to 
prcwnt  times,  and  have  long  since  been  discarded  in  oil  temporal 
and  civil  matters  ? 

It  remains  to  consider  the  actual  rccocnmeudatioiu  of  the  Com- 
missioners lor  the  reconstruction  of  the  existing  Courts.  Those 
recommendations,  as  far  as  the  future  constitution  of  the  Bishops' 
and  Archbishops'  Courts  is  concerned,  are  nearly  all  that  can  be 
'wislicd.  They  arc  a  substantial  attempt  to  revive  the  spiritual 
character  of  a  jurisdiction  that  has  become  almost  wholly  secular, 
and  to  put  the  power  of  suspension  and  deprivation  into  the  bauds 
of  the  Church's  otficers.  I  rote,  in  passing,  that  the  subject  of  the 
discipline  of  the  laity  is  omitted  ;  but  as  far  as  the  discipline  of  the 
clergy  is  concerned,  the  Ileport  is  one  for  which  churchmen  may  well 
be  thankful.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  use  the  same  language 
in  regard  to  the  proiwsed  reconstruction  of  the  Court  of  Final 
Appeal.  The  Report  shows  th»t  cases  alTecting  the  doctrine  and 
worship  of  the  Church  were  not  contemplated  by  the  legislation 
which  gave  an  appellate  jurisdictioa  from  the  Kcclesiastical  Courts 
to  the  Oown,  that  the  existing  Court  of  Final  Appeal  grew  out  of  a 
mistaken  conception  of  the  purport  of  the  Kcformation  Statutes,  out 
of  a  gloss  put  upon  them  more  than  a  century  after,  and  that 
the  Delegates  got  their  jurisdiction  in  matters  touching  the  doc- 
trine and  worship  of  the  Church  hy  a  mistake,  just  as  the  Pri»y 
Council  did  later  j  yet  the  proposed  Court  of  Final  Appeal  contiunei 
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the  mistake^  &Qd  recommends  an  Appeal  ia  all  cases  from  the  juria< 
dtetioa  of  the  Metropolitau  to  a  body  of  lay  jui%es  appoiutal  by 
the  Crou'ii.  The  Court  bo  coDstituted  is  to  be  us  wliolly  eccular  as 
the  Courts  of  the  Diocese  aud  Province  are  iiitctulcil  Lo  lie  wholly 
Bpiritiiiil ;  and  yet  it  ia  to  Lave  power  to  overrule,  uot  only  ia 
temporal,  but  iti  spiritual,  ctincluitious,  all  these  spiritual  Courts.  It 
ia  true  ttiat  if  any  oue  incmbcr  of  the  final  lay  Court  should  require 
it,  refcrcQce  is  to  be  made  to  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the 
Province,  tu  oidcr  to  asccrtaiu  what  the  mind  of  the  Church  may  he 
upon  buy  disputed  point ;  but  in  the  first  place,  such  reference  is  left  ta 
depend  upon  the  accident  of  some  oue  member  of  the  Church  dcsiriug 
it ;  and  in  the  next,  the  Court  in  uot  bound  by  the  opinion  of  the 
Episcopate  whcu  it  has  been  ascertuiucd.  It  ts  therefore  quite 
possible,  under  the  scbciuc  of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  same 
Metropolitan  who  has  already  pronounced  a  clerk  to  be  guilty  of  no 
offence  may  be  compelled  to  excommunicate,  deprive,  or  suspend  one 
vbom  he  has  declared  to  be  iuimcciit.  It  is  no  answer  to  sst  that 
this  is  an  extreme  case  which  would  never  occur,  since  uo  Archbishop 
worthy  of  bis  position  as  Spiritual  Head  under  Christ  of  the  Church 
of  ICngland  could  be  found  so  to  violate  bis  conscience,  but  would 
resign  rather  than  so  stultify  his  own  action ;  tlic  question  at  the 
present  moment  is  not  how  we  mny  hope  such  a  scheme  would 
perhaps  actually  work  if  it  became  law,  but  whether  it  reeognizea 
the  inherent  rights  of  the  Church.  This  1  am  reluctantly  compelled 
to  say  the  Report,  in  this  particular  matter,  does  not  seem  to  do; 
and  yet,  why  should  not  tlic  Churoh  of  ISnglaud's  rights  in  this 
particular  be  recognized?  In  Scotland,  where  the  Kirk  ia  iu  close 
counecliou  with  the  State,  the  Established  Church  pronounces  its 
own  sentences  without  appeal  to  any  State  Court.  The  Scotch  judges 
have  always  declared  that,  "  within  their  spiritual  province  the 
Cburcb  Courts  are  supreme."  In  a  cisc  which  came  btfore  them  iu 
1B;0,  the  idea  of  a  civil  court  being  able  to  overrule  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  JKcclcsiaatical  Court  was  repudiated  by  the  highest 
legal  authorities  in  the  strongest  way, 

.  Why,  then,  should  ihla  freedom  be  deemed  consistent  with  Estab- 
lishment in  Scott:in<l  and  inconsistent  with  it  in  Kn^^laud?  It  is 
not  80  with  the  other  Established  Churches  to  which  the  licport 
refers.  If  it  be  said  tliat  the  State  must  join  with  the  Church  in 
giving  authority  to  the  tribuuuls  which  are  to  exercise  coerci\"e 
jurisdicltoo,  1  agree,  but  let  it  join  ;  do  uot  let  it  lake  ail  to  itself: 
and  it  does  take  all,  if  it  takes  the  Court  which  is  to  interpret  6nally, 
in  any  given  case,  not  merely  in  regard  to  any  temporal  consequence, 
but  for  all  spiritual  purposes,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  formularies 
of  the  Church.     The  Itepart,  indeed,  see  conscious   of  this 

itielfj  for  after  stating — 
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"  That  ib  scheme  is  tVamed  on  thfl  Asuntptlon  that  ererj  Euhject  of  tbe 
Crown  who  feels  aggrieved  by  tb«  decision  of  any  Eoclesiaaticnl  Court,  hiuftn 
imlefeasilile  right  to   ajipmnch   the   throne   itnelf  with  a  representation  thsl 

i'asUcn  has  not  been  done  him,  and  with  a  claim  fox  the  full  invealigation  oi 
lis  CKQse," 

it  goca  oa  to  say^ 

"  When  WG  rccomnHJud  thut  this  appeal  to  the  Crown  should  be  heard  by 
fin  excliiHvely  I»y  body  of  judges  learned  in  the  law,  this  reeomTncndatinD 
rests  mainly  on  the  fact  that  we  have  provided  in  earlier  stag«!t  for  the  fa!) 
hearing  of  spinlual  matter*  !iy  apiritiial  judges — ue^  by  judge<t  aiipoint^  nadir 
regular  ccde-siastical  authority  ;  and  iinle»  we  could  amumt;  that  vnch 
eocleslaslica]  licaring  eould  he  iL«\ired.  we  should  not  have  recotnineoded  a 
purely  Iny  hearing  in  tli«  la«  rewrt.  Thft  function  of  such  lay  judges  as  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  determine  appeaU  is  not  in  any  seOBe  to 
determine  what  i»  the  doctritie  or  ritual  of  the  Church,  but  to  decide  whether 
the  impugned  opinioUH  or  practices  are  in  conflict  witli  the  authoritative  for- 
muJnries  of  the  Church  in  ntch  a  avnM  aa  to  rtqutre  comxdon  or  punithTtwnC 

Hut  if  8o,  iloes  it  not  follow,  from  the  words  of  tbe  Coram issionen 
tbemKclvea  :  (1).  That  an  appeal  from  tho  Court  of  tlic  Mctro{>olitaii 
to  the  Croirn  should  be  allowed,  a«  I*or<l  Devan  in  one  of  liis  reserva- 
tions suggests,  (inly  in  the  ciuse  of  tlic  defendant?  (2).  That  where 
the  Crown  on  appeal  rcvni'sea  the  sentence  of  the  Metropolitan,  tlie 
sentence  should  be  operative  only  so  far  as  any  ciril  and  temporal 
consequences  arc  concerned  ?  It  can  hnrtlly  be  denied  that  thf 
scheme  as  it  stands  leaves  such  matters  as,  for  instance,  the  depriva- 
tion from  cure  of  souls,  the  suspension  of  a  priest  a  sacris,  at  least 
in  principle,  at  the  discretion  of  a  purely  civil  tribunal.  Is  it  possible 
to  endorse  such  a  principle?  Is  it  not  one  which  would  justify  the 
existing  jiurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  similar  matters? 

In  view  of  the  great  value  of  the  Report  in  many  particulars,  its 
reconstruction,  so  far  as  the  Episcopal  and  Provincial  Courts  arc 
concerned,  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  tbc  Church  dow  in  ruiiu, 
its  repeal  of  the  Public  Worship  Hegulation  Aet,  the  condemnation  it 
implies  of  the  Judge  appointed  under  that  Act,  the  justification  it 
atlbrds  for  all  which,  now  for  so  long,  has  been  urged  against  lite 
Court  of  Final  Appeal  and  the  tribunals  subject  to  its  decisioiu, 
nbovc  all,  in  view  of  the  invaluable  mass  of  historical  iiiforfflatioB 
vi'hicfa  it  contains, — all  this,  and  much  else  besides,  make  it  u 
ungracious  and  an  ungrateful  taf^k  to  criticize  any  {Kirtion  of  a 
scheme  whieh  in  many  respects  has  so  much  to  recommend  it 
But  peace  canuoc  be  secured  by  a  saerilieo  of  principlq ;  and 
dealing  with  so  serious  a  matter  as  the  spiritual  discipline  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Clirisi — iritb  an  opiwrtunity,  which  if  now  misused 
may  never  ocair  again,  of  freeing  tho  exercise  of  that  diacipline 
from  tho  difficulties  with  which  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of 
past  times  have  encompassed  it — ought  we  not  to  consider  more 
the  inherent  and  indefeasible  rights  of  the  Church,  than  how  ht 
a  Parliament  like  the  present   may  be  disposed  to  admit   them? 
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For  my  on-n  part,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  any  vchcmc  which  does 
the  Church  justice  is  likely  to  be  cudorecd  by  Parliaraout.  There 
are  too  many  i)cr»oi)«j  as  the  Bishop  of  l*otcrbon>ugh  ruceutly  poiDted 
oat,  interested  Tor  various  reasons  lu  prevcntiug  the  removal  of  ditB- 
ctdties  in  the  Chureh's  way  to  make  this  prohable.  The  most 
admirabie  acheme  foi'  the  reform  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  might 
be  submitted  to  I'arliameut,  but  what  security  is  there  for  the  shape 
in  which  it  wouhl  yitimately  be  passed  ?  Kxperience  every  day 
coafirms  the  truth  of  the  uordsof  the  preseut  Prime  Miaistcr,  written 
to  the  late  Bishop  Wiiberforce, "  That  there  is  no  good  to  be  got  for 
the  Church  from  Pariiament — -it  must  he  developed  from  within." 
£ut  is  this  a  reason  for  doing  nothing?  On  the  coutrary,  it  is  the 
precise  reason  why  the  Church  should  take  the  matter  into  her  own 
handi. 

Let  full  time  be  given  for  the  Keport  of  the  Commission,  with  all 
the  historical  uppcndices  and  cvideucc  attached  to  it,  to  he  thoroughly 
weighed  and  sifted.  Then  let  the  two  Metropolitans  with  the 
Bishops  of  their  respective  provinces  agree  to  establish  Diocesan  and 
Provincial  Courts  ou  the  lines  indicated  by  the  Keport;  but  as 
voluntary  tribunals  and  in  them,  puttiug  aside  for  the  moment  any 
idea  of  coercive  authority,  let  tlicin  adjudicate  in  all  spiritual  matters 
as  they  would  do  supposing  legal  cHi^ct  to  have  been  given  to  the 
recommendatifjiis  of  the  Commissioners.  The  clergy,  as  a  body, 
would,  I  am  persua<lcd,  be  ready  to  welcome  any  scheme  which 
secured  the  revival  of  the  Church's  spiritual  jurisdiction  ;  while  in  the 
case  of  any  clerk  who  refused  compliance  with  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  so  reconstituted,  the  Bishop,  by  withdrawing  his  veto  upon 
a  prosecution  before  the  existing  legal  tribunals,  would  find  himself 
Armed  with  all  the  coercive  power  that  was  practically  necessary 
for  securing  obedience.  In  this  way  the  Judicial  Committee  and 
the  Courts  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  would  only  take  cognizance 
of  cases  previously  heard  and  decided  by  the  Church. 

It  will  he  objected  that  such  a  method  of  enforcing  splrituat 
authority  is  clumsy  nud  circuitous,  and  that,  after  all,  it  does  nothing 
for  the  reform  of  the  esistiug  Kcclesiastical  Courts.  The  reply  is, 
that  such  a  scheme  would  secure  the  final  determination  of  spiritual 
matters  by  the  Kpiseopate,  which  is  the  essential  matter ;  and  that 
in  regard  to  the  existing  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  the  definite  aeknow- 
ledgment  of  their  mere  civil  authority  will  be  almost  as  effectual 
a  remedy  for  existing  evils  as  the  revival  of  their  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, and,  judging  by  recent  experience,  a  much  easier  matter  to 
accomplish. 

To  conclude,  none  can  be  more  anxious  for  the  revival  of  a  system 

of  judicature  in   regard   to  spiritual  matters  which   can  apjwal  not 

nlyto  fear  hut  to  conscience,  than  those  who  at  the  present  time  are 
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N  the  wLole  amusing  history  of  impostures,  there  is  no  more 
divertiug  cliapler  than  that  whtoh  deiils  with  literary  frauds. 
None  contain*  «  more  grotesque  rerelatlon  of  the  smalloess  and  the 
complexity  of  human  nature,  and  none — not  even  the  records  of  the 
Tichbome  trial,  and  its  results — 'reveals  more  pleasantly  the  depths 
of  mortal  crnlulity.  The  literary  forger  is  uRii.illy  a  clever  man, 
and  it  ia  necessary  for  him  to  he  at  least  on  a  Ii;v<;I  witli  the  litcrarj* 
knowledge  and  critiL-al  science  cif  )ii«  time.  Itut  how  Unv  that  level 
commonly  apiwam  to  he!  Tliiiik  of  the  success  of  Iri'Iatid,  a  boy  of 
eighteen;  think  of  Chuttcrtnii ;  think  of  Stirtcps  of  Mainsforth,  who 
took  in  the  great  Majjit-ian  himself,  the  father  of  all  them  that  are 
skilled  in  ballad  lore.  Hov  simple  were  the  artifices  of  these  inge- 
nious impostors,  their  resources  how  scanty  ;  how  hand-to-mouth 
and  improvised  was  their  whole  procedure!  Times  have  altered 
a  little.  Jo  Smith's  revelation  and  famed  "  Golden  Bible"  onlj 
carried  captive  the  polygamous  popnUts  r/ui  vult  dec'ipt,  reasoners  a 
little  lower  than  c^■en  the  believers  in  Anglo-Tsracl.  The  Monhiie 
Ireland,  who  lately  gave  jMr.  Shapira  the  famous  MS.  of  Deutero- 
nomy, but  did  not  delude  M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  was  douhtless 
a  smart  man  ;  he  was,  however,  a  little  too  indolent,  a  little  too 
easily  satisfied.  He  might  have  procured  better  and  less  rccog» 
nizablc  materials  than  his  old  "  synagogue  rolls ;"  in  short,  he  took 
rather  too  little  trouble,  and  came  to  the  wrong  market.  A  literary 
forgery  ought  first,  perhaps,  to  appeal  to  the  credulous,  and  only 
slowly  should  it  come  with  the  prestige  of  having  already  won  many 
believers  before  the  learned  M'orld.  The  inacriher  of  the  Phccnician 
inscriptions  iit  llrazil  (of  all  placcji)  was  a  clever  man.  His  accoiii  t 
of  the  voyage  of  Iliram  to  South  America  probably  gained  some 
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cretlenoc  in  Brazil,  while  in  England  it  only  carried  capti?c  Mr.  Diijr, 
author  of  "The  Prc-historic  Use  of  Iron   and  Steel."     Bat  tl» 
Brazilians,  from  lack  of  energy,  have  dropped  the  subject,  and  tho^ 
Pbocuician  iascriptious  of  Brazil  arc  less  Buccessful,  after  all,  tbi 
the  Moabitc  stouc^  about  which  one  bcgios  to  entertain  diaagreeabU 
doubts. 

The  moUres  of  the  literary  forger  are  curiously  mixed ;  out  they 
may,  perhaps,  he  analyzed  roughly  into  piety,  greed,  *'  punh,"  and 
love  of  fun.  Many  literary  foineriea  hsTC  been  pioos  frauds,  perpe- 
trated in  the  interests  of  a  church,  a  priesthood,  or  a  dogma.  Tben^ 
we  bare  frauds  of  greed,  as  if,  for  example,  a  forger  should  offer  bi^H 
wares  fur  a  million  of  money  to  the  Dritish  Museum;  or  when  he 
tries  to  palm  oQ'  his  Samaritan  Gospel  on  the  "  Bad  Samaritan"  of 
Die  BodLeian.  Next  we  come  to  playful  frauds,  or  frauds  in  tbeir 
origin  playful,  like  (perhaps)  the  Sbakspearian  forgeries  of  IreUnd, 
the  supercherias  of  Prosper  Merimee,  the  sham  antique  ballads  (very 
spirited  poems  m  their  way)  of  Surtees,  and  many  other  examples. 
OccasioDally  it  has  happcoed  that  forgeries,  begun  for  the  mere  salc^M 
of  exerting  the  imitative  faculty,  and  of  rataiog  ■  laugh  against  tbffH 
learned,  have  becu  persevered  with  in  earnest.  The  humorous  deceits 
arc,  of  course,  the  most  pardonable,  though  it  is  difficult  to  forgire  the 
young  archffiologist  wlio  took  in  his  own  father  with  false  Greek 
iuacriptiotiB.  But  this  story  may  be  a  mere  fable  amongst  arclueo. 
legists,  who  are  constantly  accusing;  each  other  of  all  manner  af 
crimes.  There  are  forgeries  by  "  pushing"  mt;rj,  who  hope  to  grt 
a  reading  for  poems  which,  if  put  forth  as  new  would  be  neglected. 
There  remain  forgeries  of  which  the  motive  is  ao  complex 
to  remain  for  ever  obscure.  We  may  generally  ascribe  Ibem 
love  of  notoriety  in  the  forger;  such  notoriety  as  MacpfaMMO 
won  by  his  dubious  pinchbeck  Ossian.  More  difBcult  still  ia 
understand  are  the  forgeries  which  real  scholars  bare  committrd 
or  connived,  at  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  some  opinion  wbicli 
they  held  with  earnestness.  There  is  a  rein  of  madness  md 
self-deceit  in  the  ehuraeter  of  the  man  who  half  persuades  Limieir 
that  his  own  false  facts  arc  true.  The  Payne  Collier  case  is  thai 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  world  to  explain,  for  it  is  cquilk 
hard  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Payne  Collier  was  taken  in  by  the  notes  on 
the  folio  he  gave  the  world,  and  to  bold  that  he  was  himself  guiltyof 
forgery  to  support  his  own  opinions. 

The  further  wc  go  back  in  the  history  of  literary  forgeries,  tk 
more  (as  is  natural)  do  wc  find  them  to  be  of  a  pious  or  priotlv 
character.  "When  the  clergy  alone  can  write,  only  the  clei^  an 
forge.  In  such  age*  people  are  interested  chiefly  in  prophecies  ni 
warnings,  or,  if  they  are  careful  about  literature,  it  is  only  wiwi 
literature  contitins  some  kind  of  title-deeds.     Thus  Solon  is  mhI  to 
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have  forged  a  line  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  ships  for  the 
purpose  of  jirovtiig  that  Salaniis  belonged  to  Athena.  But  the  great 
antique  forger,  the  "  louiaii  father  of  the  rest/'  is,  doubtleM, 
Onomacritus.  There  exisbf,  to  be  sui'e,  an  Egyptian  inscription 
pn)fe98ing  to  be  of  the  fourth,  hut  probably  of  the  twenty-sixth, 
dyaasty.  The  Germans  hohl  the  latter  riew ;  the  Freuch,  from 
patriotic  motives,  maintain  the  opposite  opinion.  But  this  forgery  is 
scarcely  "literary."  1  never  can  think  of  Onomacritos  without  a 
certain  respect :  he  began  the  forging  business  so  very  early,  and 
was  (apart  from  this  failing)  such  an  imposing  and  magnificently 
respectable  character.  The  scene  of  the  error  and  the  detection  of 
Oaomacritus  presents  itself  always  to  me  in  a  kind  of  pictorial  vision. 
It  is  night,  the  clear  windless  night  of  Athens,  not  of  the  Athens 
whose  rains  remain,  but  of  the  ancient  city  that  sank  in  ashes  during 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  The  time  is  the  time  of  Pisistratus  the 
successful  tyrant,  the  scene  is  the  ancient  temple,  the  stately  house 
of  Athens,  the  faue  where  the  sacred  serpent  was  fed  on  eakes,  and 
the  primeval  utive  trcfc  grew  Inraide  the  well  of  Posidou.  The  darkness 
of  the  temple's  inmost  shrine  is  lit  by  the  ray  of  one  cnrtlien  lamp. 
Ynu  dimly  discern  the  majestic  form  of  a  venerable  man  stooping 
above  a  colTer  of  cedar  and  ivory,  carved  with  the  exploits  of  tlic 
goddess,  and  with  bouslrophedon  inscriptions.  In  his  hair  this  archaic 
Athenian  wears  the  badge  of  the  golden  grasshopper.  Yon  never 
saw  a  finer  man.  He  is  Onomacritns,  the  famous  poot,  and  the 
trtisted,  guardian  of  the  ancient  oracles  of  Musacus  an<l  Bacis.  What 
is  he  doing?  Why,  he  takes  from  the  fragrant  cedar  coffer  certain 
thin  stained  sheets  of  lead,  whereon  are  scratched  the  words  of  doom, 
the  prophecies  of  the  Greek  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  From  hia  bosom 
he  draws  another  thin  sheet  of  lead,  also  stained  and  corroded.  On 
this  he  scratches,  in  imitation  of  the  old  **  Cadmeian  letters,"  a 
prophecy  that  "  the  isles  near  Lcmnos  shall  disappear  under  the  sea." 
So  bnsy  is  he  in  this  ta,sk,  that  he  does  not  hear  the  rustle  of  a  chiton 
behind,  and  suddenly  a  man's  hand  is  on  his  shoulder !  Onomacritns 
turns  in  horror.  Has  the  goddess  punished  him  for  tampering  with 
the  oracles  ?  No ;  it  is  Lasns,  the  son  of  Hermione-i,  a  rival  poet,  who 
has  caught  the  keeper  of  the  oracles  in  the  very  act  of  a  pious  forgery. 
(Herodotus  vii.  6).  Pisistratus  expelled  the  learned  Onomacritns 
from  Athens,  but  his  conduct  provetl,  in  the  long  run,  highly  profitable 
to  the  reputations  of  3fusaeus  and  Bacis.  AVhenevcr  their  oracles 
were  not  fulfilled,  people  said,  "  Oh,  that  is  merely  one  of  the  inter- 
polations of  Ouomacritus  !"  and  the  matter  was  passed  over.  Thia 
Ouumacritus  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  editors  of 
Homer  under  Pisistratus.  He  lived  long,  never  repented,  and,  many 
}'ears  later,  deceived  Xerxes  into  attempting  his  disastrous  expeditiou. 
^^Piis  he  did  bv  "  keeping  back  the  oracles  unfavourable  to   the   bar- 
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bariooB/'  and  putting  forward  any  that  seemed  favourable.  The 
children  of  Pisistratus  bcliercd  in  him,  as  spiritualists  go  on  giving 
credit  to  ciposed  and  exploded  "  mediums," 

Havinj(  oucc  practised  deceit,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  OnomacrituB 
acquired  a  liking  for  the  practice  of  literary  forgery,  which,  as  wilt 
be  seen  in  the  cose  of  Ireland,  grows  on  a  man  like  dram -drinking. 
Ouomocritus  is  generally  charged  with  the  authorship  of  the  poems 
which  the  ancients  usually  attributed  to  Orpheus,  the  companion  of 
JoHoii.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  poems  of  Orpheus  to  us 
would  have  been  his" Inferno/'  orKnra  ^jncrict?  ^nv  inwhich  the  poet 
gai'c  his  own  arenunt  of  his  clewcnt  tn  Hades  in  search  of  Kurydiee. 
Bnt  only  a  dubious  reference  to  one  adventure  in  the  journey  is 
quoted  by  Plutarch.  Wbalcrcr  the  exact  truth  about  the  Oqihic 
poems  may  be  (the  reader  may  pursue  the  hard  and  fruitlMs  quMt 
in  liobeck's  '■  Aglaophanns"),  it  seems  certain  that  the  period  between 
Pisintratus  and  Pericles,  like  the  Alexandrian  time,  was  a  great  age 
for  literary  forgeries.  But  of  all  these  frauds  the  greatest  (aeeord- 
ing  to  the  most  "  advanced"  theory  on  the  subject)  is  the  '*  Forgery 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey !"  The  opinions  of  the  seholars  who  hold 
that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  which  we  know  and  which  Plato  knew, 
arc  rot  tbc  epics  known  to  Herodotus,  but  later  cona positions,  are 
not  very  clear  nor  consistent.  But  it  seems  to  be  vaguely  held  that 
about  the  time  of  Pericles  there  arose  a  kind  of  Greek  Macphersou. 
This  iugeuious  imposlur  worked  ou  old  epic  materials,  but  added  many 
uew  ideas  of  his  uwu  about  the  gods,  converting  the  Iliad  (tbe  poem 
which  we  now  possess)  into  u  kind  of  mocking  romance,  a  Greek  Dou 
Uui^ote.  He  also  forged  a  number  of  pseudo-nrcliaic  words,  tenses,  and 
expressions,  aiu)  added  the  numerous  references  to  iron,  a  metal  practi- 
cally unknown,  it  is  asserted,  to  Greece  before  the  sixth  eeotiu*y.  If  we 
ore  to  believe,  with  Professor  Pale}-,  that  the  chief  iucidents  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  unknown  to  Sophocles,  Aeschylus,  and  thr 
contemporary  vase-pniutcrs,  we  must  also  suppose  that  the  Greek 
Macphetson  invented  most  of  the  aituations  in  the  Odyssey  and  Iliail 
According  to  this  theory  the  "  cooker"  of  the  extant  epica  waa  fa 
the  greatest  and  moat  successful  of  all  literary  impostors,  for  kc 
deceived  the  whole  world,  from  Plato  downwards,  till  lie  waa  exposal 
by  Mr.  Paley.  There  ore  times  when  one  is  inclined  to  Itcliere 
tbat  Plato  must  have  been  the  forger  himself,  as  Dacon  (according 
to  the  other  hypothesis)  was  the  author  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  Thai 
"  Plato  the  wise,  and  large-browed  Venilam,"  would  be  "  the  first  of 
those  who"  forge  I  Next  to  this  prodigious  imjiosture,  no  daabt, 
the  false  "  Letters  of  Phalaris"  arc  the  most  important  of  classtnl 
forgeries.  And  these  illnstrate,  like  most  literary  fooleries,  the 
extreme  worLlilcssncss  of  literary  taste  as  a  criterion  of  ihc  aath«i- 
ticity  of  writings.     For  what  man  ever  was  more  a  man  of  tostotban 
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Sir  William  Temple,  "  the  moat  accotniilished  writer  of  the  age," 

whom  Mr.  Boyle  never  thought  of  ivitUout  colliag  to  mind  those 

happy  lines  of  Lucretius, 

"Qii«m  ta,  ^«ft,  teTniH>rc in omni 
Omnibnt  OTuiLltim  vulnisli  cicdltro  rclitu.'' 

'Well,  the  ornate  atid  excellent  Temple  held  that  "  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris  liavc  more  race,  more  spirit,  more  force  of  wit  and  genius, 
than  any  utUcrs  he  had  ever  secu,  either  ancient  or  moderu."  So 
much  for  what  Bentley  calls  Temple's  "  Nicety  of  Tast."  The  greatest 
of  Knglisk  acholors  readily  proved  that  Phalaris  used  (in  the  spirit  of 
prophecy)  au  idiom  whicli  did  not  exist  to  write  abont  matters  in 
his  time  not  iavented,  but  "  many  ccDturics  younger  than  he."  So 
let  the  Nicety  of  Temple*«  Tast  and  its  absolute  failure  be  a  warning 
to  U8  when  wc  read  (if  read  we  must)  German  critics  who  deny 
Uomer's  claim  to  this  or  that  paAsagt^  atid  Pluto's  right  to  half  bis 
accepted  dialopies,  on  grounds  of  literary  taste.  And  farcwcUj  as 
Herodotus  would  Imvc  said,  to  the  Letters  of  Plialaria,  of  Socrates, 
of  Plato ;  to  the  Lives  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Homer,  and  to  all  the 
other  uncounted  literary  forgeries  of  the  claastcol  world,  from  the 
Sibylline  prophecies  to  the  hattic  of  the  frogs  and  miec. 

Early  Christian  forgeries  were,  naturally,  pious.  Wc  hare  the 
apocryphal  Gospels,  and  the  works  of  Dlouysius  the  Areopagite, 
which  uere  uut  exposed  till  Erasmus's  time.  Perhaps  the  most 
importaut  uf  pious  forgeries  (if  forgery  be  exactly  the  right  word  ia 
this  case),  was  that  of  "  The  I'alse  Decretals."  "  On  a  sudden," 
says  ^^lilmau,  speaking  of  the  pontificate  uf  Nicholas  I.  {ob.  HGT  a.o.), 
"  Of  a  Kudduu  was  promulgated,  uuauuouuced,  without  preparatiou, 
not  absolutely  uiuiueatioiiwl,  but  apparently  overawing  at  ouce  all 
doubt,  a  new  Code,  which  to  the  formci*  authentic  doeumeuts  added 
fifty-nine  letters  and  decrees  of  the  twcuty  oldest  Popes  from 
Clement  to  Mclchiadcs,  and  the  douutiou  of  Cuu&tuutiue.  and  iu 
the  third  part,  among  tlie  decrees  of  the  Popes  and  of  the  Councils 
from  Sylvester  to  Gregory  IL,  thirty-uiue  false  decrees,  and  the 
acts  of  several  unauthentic  Councils."  "  The  whole  is  com- 
posed/' Mibnan  adds,  "  with  an  air  of  prufouud  piety  aud  rever- 
ence." The  False  Decretals  naturally  assert  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bishop  of  liomc.  "  They  are  full  and  minute  ou  Church  Pro- 
perty" (they  were  sure  to  be  that) ;  in  fact,  they  remiud  ouc  of 
another  forgery,  pious  and  Aryan,  "The  Institutes  of  Vishnu." 
"  Let  bim  not  levy  any  tax  upon  Brahmaus,"  says  the  Brahman 
!  forger  of  the  Institutes,  which  "  came  from  the  mouths  of  Vishnu/' 
OS  he  sat  "  clad  in  a  yellow  robe,  imperturbable,  decorated  with  all 
kinds  of  gems,  while  Lakshmi  was  stroking  his  feet  with  her  soft 
1  palms."  The  Institutes  took  excellent  care  of  Drahmana  and  cows, 
I     a«  the  Decretals  did  of  the  Pope  aud  the  clei^y,  aud  the  earliest  Popes 
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had  alMut  as  mucli  liatid  ia  the  Decretals  as  Vishnu  had  in  his 
Institutes.  Ilomnienaj,  in  "  Pantagruel,"  did  well  to  have  the 
praijc  of  the  Dccrctala  sung  by  fillts  heilea,  blondelcttea,  doulcettes 
et  de  ftonne  grace.  Aiid  then  Hommcn&y  drank  to  the  Decretals 
and  their  very  good  health.  "O  dives  DJcretales,  tant  par 
vouft  e«t  Ic  vin  bon  boo  trouve" — "  Oh  divine  Decretals,  how 
good  you  make  good  wine  taste !"  "  The  miracle  would  be  greater," 
said  i'autagruel,  "  if  tbey  made  bad  wine  taste  good.''  The  most 
that  can  now  be  douc  by  the  devout  for  the  Decretals  is  "  to  palliate 
the  guilt  of  their  forger,"  whose  name,  like  that  of  the  Ureek 
Macpherson,  is  unknown. 

If  the  Karly  Cbriatian  ceutuiiesj  and  the  Middle  Ages,  were 
chiefly  occupied  with  pious  frauds,  with  forgeries  of  gospels,  epistlw, 
and  Decrctuiti,  the  inipostun  of  t)kc  Kcnai«»ancc  were  busy  with 
classical  imitations.  Aftar  Itie  Turks  took  Constautiaoptoj  when 
the  learned  Greeks  were  scattered  all  over  Southern  Kurape,  when 
many  genuine  classical  MSS.  were  recovered  by  the  zeal  of  scholan, 
when  the  plays  of  ^Icnaudcr  were  seen  once,  and  then  lost  for  ever, 
it  was  natural  tliat  literary  forgery  should  thrive.  As  yet  scholars 
were  eager  rather  than  critical ;  they  were  collecting  and  uuejurtb- 
ing,  rathor  than  miuutety  examining  the  remains  of  classic  litera- 
ture. They  had  found  so  much,  and  every  year  were  finding  so 
much  more,  ihat  no  discovery  seemed  impossible.  The  lost  books 
of  Livy  and  Cicero,  the  songs  of  Sappho,  the  perished  plays  of 
Sophocles  Rud  .'Eschylus  might  any  day  be  brought  to  light.  This 
was  the  very  momeut  for  tbe  literary  forger  ;  but  it  is  improbable 
that  any  forgery  of  the  period  has  escape<l  detection.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  some  one  publiBhed  a  book  to  show  that  the  "  Annals  of 
Taeitus"  were  written  by  Poggio  Braccioliui.  This  paradox  gained 
uo  more  converts  thau  tlio  bolder  hypothesis  of  Hardouin.  The 
theory  uf  Ilardoiiiu  was  that  all  the  uncicnt  clafcsica  were  produc- 
tions of  a  h'arned  eonipany  which  worked,  in  the  tbirteeuth  century, 
under  Sevcrus  Archoutius.  Hardouin  made  some  exccptioa  to  his 
sweeping  general  theory.  Cicero's  wriLiiijjH  were  gcuuiue,  he  ad- 
mitted, so  were  Pliny's,  of  Virgil  the  Georyics;  the  satires  ud 
epistles  of  Horace^  Herodotus,  and  Homer.  All  the  rest  of  the 
clajjsics  were  a  magnificent  forgery  of  the  illiterate  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, which  had  scarce  any  Greek,  and  whose  Latiu,  abundant  lu 
quantity,  in  quality  left  much  to  be  desired. 

Among  literary  forgers,  or  passers  of  false  literary  coin,  at  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance,  Annius  is  the  most  notorious.  Annius  ^hifl 
Kal  vernacular  name  was  Nanni),  was  bom  at  Viterbo,  iu  1432. 
He  became  n  Dominican,  and  (after  publishing  his  forged  clasria) 
rose  to  the  |iosition  of  Maitre  du  Palai!<,  to  the  Pupe,  Alexander 
Borgia.     With  Cecsar   Borgia,  it  is  said   that  Annius  was  uerci  on 
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good  terms.  He  persisted  iu  preacliing  "the  sacred  truOi"  It)  his 
liigliness,  and  this  (according  to  the  detractors  of  Autiius)  was  the 
only  use  ho  had  for  the  siicrcd  truth.  There  ia  a  legend  tliat  Citsar 
Horgia  poisoned  the  preacher  (1502),  hut  people  usually  hrouglit 
that  ehargo  agaiust  Cicsar  when  any  one  in  any  way  eounected  with 
liim  happened  to  die.  Aunius  wrote  on  the  History  and  Kinpire  of 
the  Turks,  who  took  Constantiuoplc  in  his  time ;  but  he  is  better 
remembered  by  his  "  Antiquitatura  Variarum  Volumiua  XVII.  cum 
comment,  j-'r.  Jo.  Auuii."  These  fragments  of  antiquity  included, 
among  many  other  desirable  things,  tlic  historical  writings  of  Fabius 
I'ictor,  the  predecessor  of  Livy.  One  is  nurpriscd  that  Aunius,  when 
be  bad  his  baud  in,  did  not  publish  choice  extracts  from  the  "Lihri 
Lintci,"  the  ancient  Roman  annal<t,  written  on  liuen.  and  preserved 
ID  the  temple  of  Juno  \[oiicta.  Among  the  otlicr  di^icuverics  of 
Annius  were  treatises  by  Bcrosus,  Manclho,  Cato,  and  poems  by 
Archilochus.  Opinion  has  hocn  divided  ns  to  whether  Annius  was 
whollya  knav*!,  or  whether  he  was  himself  imposed  upon.  Or,  again, 
whether  he  h.id  some  genuine  fragments,  and  ckcd  them  out  with 
his  own  inventions.  It  is  ob-scrved  that  he  did  not  d3vctail  tho 
really  genuine  relics  of  Bcrosus  and  jManctho  into  the  work»  attri- 
buted to  them.  This  may  be  explained  as  the  result  of  ignorance  or 
of  cunning  ;  there  can  he  no  certain  inference.  "  Even  the  Domini- 
cuu»,*'  asBaylc  ttays,  aduiit  that  Auuiuft'sUiecuveres  arc  false,  though 
they  excuse  thum  by  arcrriug  thut  the  picua  niau  was  the  dupe 
of  others.  But  a  learucd  Lutheran  has  beeu  fouud  to  defend  the 
*'  Autiquitates"  of  the  Dominican. 

It  ia||amu»ing  to  remember  that  the  great  aad  erudite  Habelais 
was  takcu  iu  by  aumu  psuudu- classical  fragmcjits.  The  joker  of 
jokes  was  hoa.^cd.  lie  publi&bed,  says  Air.  Besaut,  "  a  couple  of 
Latin  forgeries,  which  hu  proudly  called  '  K\  rcliquiis  vcneraudsu 
untiquitatis,'  cun»ibtitig  of  a  pretended  will  and  a  contract."  The 
name  of  the  bixjk  ia  "Ex  reliquiis  venerand^  antiquitatis.  Lucci 
Cusptdii  Tcstameiitum.  Item  contractus  veuditionis  autiquis  Koraan- 
orum  temiKjribus  initus.  Lngdani  apviS  (Jniphiam  (pet.  in  8'^J." 
Porap<;uius  Jjxtus  and  Juviauus  Poutanus  were  apparently  authors 
of  the  buax. 

Socrates  said  that  he  "  would  nerer  lifl  up  his  hand  againat  his 
fatlier  Parmenides."  The  fathers  of  tba  Church  have  not  been  so 
respectfully  treated  by  literary  forgers  during  the  Ucnai&s&ucc. 
The  "  Flowers  of  Theology  "  of  St.  Bernard,  which  were  to  be  u 
primrose  path  ad  yaWia /'arat^  (Strasburg,  1-178),  were  really,  it 
secmsj  the  production  of  Jean  de  Ciarlande.  Athauasius,  bis  '*  IDIeven 
Books  concerning  the  Trinity,'"  arc  attributed  to  Vigilius,  a  colonial 
Bishop  in  Northern  Africa.  Among  fal&c  classics  were  two  comic 
Latin  fragments  with  wliieh   Murctus  beguiled   Scaligcr.      Mcursius 
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baBsuffurcdf  imstliumouslyj  from  tlic  attribution  to  Uim  of  a  veir  dis- 
reputable volume  iudeed.  In  1CS3>  a  book  on  "  Consolations/' by 
Cicero,  was  published  at  Venice,  containing  the  rcflcctioni  with 
irhich  Cicero  cousulcd  himaclf  for  the  death  of  Tullia.  It  might  as 
veil  have  bccu  altrihiitcd  tu  Mrs.  filinibcrj  and  described  ok  replete 
with  the  thougtits  niih  which  thut  Lady  supfiortcd  hctKclf  uuder  the 
aiUictioii  of  never  liaving  seen  Cicero  or  his  Tusculan  villa.  The 
real  author  was  Charles  Sigoniusj  of  Mofleiia.  Stgoniiis  really  did 
discover  some  Ciceronian  fragmenta,  and,  if  he  was  nut  the  builder, 
at  least  he  was  the  restorer  of  Tully's  lufiy  theme.  In  1G93, 
Frao^ois  Nodut,  conceiring  the  world  had  not  already  enough  of 
Petrouius  Arhitcr,  published  an  edition,  iu  which  he  added  to  the 
works  of  that  lax  though  accomplished  author.  Nodot's  story  was 
that  he  had  foTind  a  whole  MS.  of  Petrarch,  at  Belgrade,  and  he 
published  it  with  a  translation  of  hia  own  I<&tiu  into  French.  Still 
diesatisfiod  with  the  existing  supply  of  Pctronins'  hninonr  waa 
MarchcEO,  a  writer  of  Spanish  hooks,  who  printed  at  Bile  a  trans- 
lation and  edition  of  a  new  fragment.  This  fragment  was'  Tcry 
cleverly  inserted  in  a  presumed  facuna.  Iu  spite  of  the  ironical 
style  of  the  preface  many  scholars  were  taken  in  by  this  fragment, 
and  their  credulity  led  ^larchcna  to  find  a  new  fragraent  (of 
Catullus  this  time)  at  Ffcrcnlaneum.  Kichstodt,  a  Jena  professor, 
gravely  announced  ihat  the  same  fragment  existed  in  a  I^IS.  in  the 
University  library,  and,  under  pretence  of  giving  various  reading!, 
converted  Marchcna'*  faults  in  prosody.  Another  »ham  Cainllns,  by 
Corradino,  a  Venctiim,  was  published  in  1738. 

The  most  famous  forgeries  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  tio« 
of  Macpherson,  Cbatterton,  and  Ireland.  Space  (tortunately)  does 
not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  Oestauic  question.  That  fnigmenta  of 
Ossiauic  legend  (if  nuX'  of  Ossiautc  poetry)  jiurx'ive  iu  oral  Gaelic 
traditious,  seems  ct-rliiiu.  How  much  Macpheraou  knew  of  these. 
and  how  little  he  used  them  iu  the  bombastic  prose  which  Na[>oleoD 
loved  (and  spelled  "  Ocean")  it.  is  next  to  impossible  to  diacotcr. 
The  case  of  Cbatterton  is  too  wcU  known  to  need  much  more  than 
mention.  The  most  extraordinary  poet  for  liis  years  who  ever 
lived,  began  with  the  forgery  of  a  sham  feudal  pedigree  for  Mr. 
Bergum,  a  pewtei-er.  Ireland  started  ou  hia  career  in  much  the  same 
way,  unless  Ireland's  "  Coni'essious"  be  themselves  a  traud,  based  oa 
what  he  knew  about  Cbatterton.  Once  launched  in  hia  career, 
Cbatterton  drew  cndlt-sa  stores  of  poetry  from  "  liowlcy's  MS.,"  and 
the  muniment  chest  iu  St.  Mary  lledcliffe's.  Jacob  Bryant  believed 
iu  them  and  wrote  an  "Apology''  for  the  credulous.  Bryant^  who 
believed  iu  his  own  system  of  mythology,  might  have  believed  ia 
anything.  When  Cbatterton  sent  his  "  diacovenes"  to  WaJpoIe 
(himself  somewhat  of  a  mediteyal  imitator),  Gray  and  Mason  detected 
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tlie  imposture,  and  Wnlfiolc,  his  feelings  as  an  antiquary  injured, 
took,  no  more  notice  of  the  boy.  Cbattcrton'H  dcatli  woa  due  to  his 
precocity.  Had  his  genius  corno  to  him  later,  it  would  have  fouud 
him  wiser,  and  better  able  to  command  the  fatal  demon  of  intellect, 
for  which  he  bad  to  find  work,  like  !Michacl  Scott  in  the  legend. 

The  end  of  the  eighleentli    century,  whicli    had  been  puKzled    or 
diyertcd   by  the   Chaiterton  and  Macphersou   frauds,  wituesBcd   also 
the    great  aud    tnoious    Shakspcarian   forgeries.       Wc  shall   never 
know  the  exact  truth  about  the  fabrieatiou  of  the  Shakspcarian  docu- 
ments, aud  Vortigcru  and  the  other  plays      We   have,  indeed,   the 
confcMion  of  the  culprit :  habanus  coujitenttm  reiun,  but  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ireland  was  a  liar  aud   a  solicitor'a  clerk,  bo  versatile  aud    arcom- 
pUshed  that  we  cannot  alw.ija  believe  him,  even  when  he  is  uarrat- 
ing  the  tale  of  his  owu   iuiquities.      The  temporal}''  but  wide  aud 
turbulent  success  of  the  Ireland   forgeries   suggests  the  disagreeable 
reflection  that  criticism  aud  learning  are    (or,  a  hundred   years  ago 
were)   vorth  very  little  as   literary  touchatnues,     A  polished   and 
learned  society,  a  society  devoted  to  Shakespeare  and  to   the  stage, 
vaa  taken  iu  by  a  boy  uf  eighteen.     Young  Ireland  not  only  palmed 
o(r  his  sham  documents,  most  makeshift  imitatious  of  the  antique, 
hut  even  hia  ridiculous  vetse  on  the  experts.     James  BoewcU  went 
down  on  his  knees  aud  thanked  Heaven   for  tlie   siglit  of  them,  aud 
feeling  thirsty  after  these  dcrutiona,  dr&nk   hot  brandy   and  water. 
Dr.   Parr   was    as    readily   gulled,  and    probably   the  experts,  like 
Malune,  who  held  aloof,  were  aa  much  influcuced  by  jealousy  as  by 
scieocc.    The  whole  story  of  young  Ireland's  forgeries  is  uot  only  tuu 
loug  to  he  told  here,  but  forms  the  topic  of  a   novel  ("The  Talk  of 
the  Town")  on  which  Mr.  James  Payu  is  at  prcscut  engaged.     The 
frauda  arc  not  Hkely  in  his  hands  to  lose  cither  their  humour  or  their 
complicated  interest  of  plot.      To  be  brief,  then,  Jfr.  Samuel  Ireland 
iraa  a  gentleman  extremely  fond  of  old  literature  aud  old  books.     If 
yre  may  trust  the  Confeaaions  (1805)  of  hia  candid  son,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Irclaud,  a  more  hunuless  and  confiding  old  person  than  Samuel  never 
collected  early  EugUiih  tracts.     Living  in  his  learned  society,  his  soUj 
3ftr.  W.  H.  Ireland,  acquired  uot  only  a  passion  for  black  letters, 
but  a  desire   to   emulate  Chattertou.      His   iirst   step  in  guilt  waa 
the  forgery    of   au    autograph    on    an   old    pamphlet,    with    which 
he  gratified    Samuel   Ireland.     He  also  wrote  a  sham  inscription, 
on   a    modern    huit    of    Cromwell,    which    he    represented    as    an 
authentic    antique.     Findtng  that  the    critics    were   taken  in,  aiKt- 
attributetl  this  new  bust  to  the  old  sculptor  Simou,  Ireland  gonceived 
a  very  tow  aud  uot  uiijustthable  opiuiou  of  critical    t^t.     Critics 
would-fiud  merit  in  anylhiDg -which  seemed  old-eDoa^.     Ireland's 
next  achievemeut  was  the  forgery  of  some  legal  documeuts  concern- 
ing Shakspeare.     Just  as  the  bad  man  who  deceived  the  guileless 
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Ikfr.  Shupira,  forged  his  Dentcronom^  on  the  blank  spaces  of  old 
synagojfue  roll!,  so  youug  Ireland  used  the  cut-off  euds  of  old  rent 
rolls.  He  next  l)ougbt  up  cjuantitics  of  olil  lly-leaves  of  books,  and 
on  tbia  aucicut  paper  Le  indited  a  sham  confession  of  faitli,  which  Ite 
attributed  to  ShakBpcarv.  Being  a  strong  '^  evangelical/'  young  Mr. 
Ireland  gave  n  rery  Protestant  complexion  to  this  edifying  doctimcut. 
And  sliU  the  critics  gaped  and  wondered  and  believed.  Ireland's 
method  was  to  write  in  an  ink  made  by  blending  various  liqnid* 
used  ill  the  marbling  of  paper  for  bookbindiug.  This  stuff  waa 
supplied  to  him  by  a  bookbinder's  apprentice.  When  people 
asked  questions  as  to  vhence  all  the  neir  Shakspeare  manuscripts 
came,  be  said  tbcy  were  presented  to  him  by  a  gentleman  vho 
wished  to  remain  anonymous.  Finally,  the  impossibility  of 
producing  this  gcntlemau  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  detection 
of  the  fraud.  According  to  himself,  Ireland  performed  prndigies  of 
acnteness.  Once  he  bad  forged,  at  random,  the  name  of  a  con- 
temporary of  Shakspcarc.  He  was  confronted  with  a  genuine 
signature,  whicli,  of  course,  was  quite  different.  He  obtained  leave 
to  couHult  hill  "  unouymQiis  gentleman,"  rushed  homo,  forged  the 
name  on  the  model  of  what  litul  been  bliown  to  liirn^  and  returned 
with  this  siguntnrc  :ia  anew  gift  from  his  bene  factor. /That  nameless 
friend  liiul  inl'oniicd  him  tbat  tliere  were  two  pcrKOus  of  the  same 
name,  mid  that  both  si^natu^es  were  genuine  Ireland's  impodenee 
went  the  length  of  introducing  an  ancestor  of  his  own,  with  the  name 
name  as  himself,  among  the  companions  of  Shakspeare.  If  Vortigem 
had  saccccded  (and  it  was  actually  put  on  the  stage  with  all  possible 
pomp),  Irclnud  meant  to  have  produced  n  scries  of  psendo-Shakspearian 
ploys  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  When  busy 
with  Vortigern,  he  was  detected  by  a  friend  of  bis  own  age,  who 
pounced  on  btni  while  he  was  at  work,  as  Lasus  pounced  on  Ononis- 
critus.  The  discoverer,  however,  consented  to  "  stand  in"  with 
Ireland,  and  did  not  divulge  his  secretL  At  last,  after  the  Saaoo  of 
Vortigem,  suspicion  waxed  so  strong,  and  disagreeable  inqniriea  for 
the  anonymous  benefactor  were  so  uumerons,  that  Ireland  licd  from 
bis  fatlicr's  house.  He  confessed  all,  and,  according  to  his  own 
aeeouut,  fi:ll  under  the  undying  wrath  of  Samuel  Ireland.  Any 
reader  of  Ireland's  confessions  will  be  likely  to  sympathiKC  with  old 
Samuel  as  the  dupe  of  his  son.  The  whole  story  is  told  with  a 
curious  mis^ttire  of  impudence  and  humour,  and  with  great  plausibility. 
\'ouug  Irclaud  admits  that  his  "desire  for  laughter"  was  almost 
irresistible,  when  people — learned,  pompous,  sagacious  people — 
tislcnrd  attentively  to  the  papers.  One  feels  half  inclined  to  forgi»e 
the  rogue  for  the  sake  of  his  youth,  his  cleverness,  his  humour,  ihtt 
the  cuiifossions  are,  not  improbably,  almost  as  apocryphal  a»  the 
original  documents.     They  were  written  for  the  sake  of  moDeT,  sod 
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it  is  itnpouible  to  sa^  ho«rfar  tbc  ifame  merceQarjr  motive  actuated 
Ireland  in  his  forgeries./ Dr.  lugleby,  ia  liis  "Shakspcaro  Fabrica- 
tions," takes  a  very  rigid  view  of  the  conduct,  not  only  of  Williain, 
hut  of  old  Samuc)  Ireland.  Sam,  according  to  Dr.  laglcby,  was  a 
partner  ia  the  whole  imposture,  and  ibe  "  Confession"  was  only  one 
clement  in  the  scheme  of  fraud.  Old  Samuel  was  the  Tagan  of  a 
"baud  of  young  literary  Dodgers.  He  "  positively  trained  his  whole 
family  to  trade  in  forgery,"  and  as  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Ireland,  he  was  "  the 
roost  acoomitlislifd  liar  that  ever  lived/'  which  is  certainly  a  distinc- 
tion iu  its  way.  The  point  of  the  joke  is  that,  after  the  whole 
conspiracy  ex^jloded,  people  were  anxious  to  buy  examples  of  the 
forgeries.  A[r.  W.  U.  Ireland  %va5  equal  to  tlie  occasion.  He  actually 
forged  his  owu,  or  (according  to  Dr.  Xnglebvl  his  father's  forgeries, 
and,  by  thus  increasing  the  supply,  be  deluged  the  market  with  sham 
shams,  with  imitations  of  imitationy  If  this  accusatiou  be  correct,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  colossal  impudence  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Ireland. 
Dr.  Inglcby,  in  the  ardour  of  bis  honest  indignation,  pursues  William 
into  his  private  life,  which,  it  appears,  was  far  from  exemplary.  But 
literary  criticism  should  be  couteut  with  a  man's  works,  his  domestic 
life  is  matter,  as  Aristotle  often  says,  "  for  a  separate  kind  of  inves- 
tigation." Old  Kitsou  used  to  say  that  "  every  literary  im|Kmtor 
deserved  hanging  as  much  as  a  common  thief.^'  W.  H.  Ireland's 
merits  were  never  reoognized  by  the  law. 

How  old  Kitsou  would  have  punished  "  the  old  corrector,"  it  is 
"  better  only  guessing/'  as  the  wicked  say,  according  to  Clough,  in 
regard  to  tbeir  own  possible  chastisement.  The  difficulty  is  to 
ascertain  who  the  apocryphal  old  corrector  really  was.  The 
story  of  bis  misdeeds  was  recently  brought  back  to  mind  by  the 
death,  at  an  advanced  age,  of  the  learned  Shakspearian,  Mr.  J. 
Payne  Collier.  Mr.  Collier  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  the  Shapira  of 
the  old  corrector.  He  brought  that  artist's  works  before  the 
public  ;  but  why  I  bow  deceived,  or  bow  influenced  it  is  once  more 
•'  better  only  guessing."  Mr.  Collier  first  brought  to  the  public 
notice  his  singular  copy  of  a  folio  Shakspcarc  (second  cditiou) 
loaded  with  ancient  manuscript  emendations^  in  1819.  Mr.  Collier's 
account  of  this  book  wns  simple  and  plausible.  He  chanced,  one 
day,  to  be  iu  the  shop  of  Mr.  lludd,  the  bookseller,  in  Great  New- 
port Street,  when  a  parcel  of  second-hand  rolumca  arrtvcil  from  the 
country.  When  the  parcel  was  opened,  tbc  heart  of  the  Bibliophile 
began  to  xing,  for  the  packet  contained  two  old  folios,  one  of  tliera 
au  old  folio  Sbakspcare  of  the  second  edition  (1632).  Tbc  volumu 
(mark  this)  was  "much  cropjwd,"  greasy,  and  imperfect.  Now  the 
student  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  "  in(|uiry"  into  the  whole  affair  is  alre»ly 
puzzled.  In  Later  days,  Mr.  Collier  »aid  that  liis  folio  had  previously 
been  iu  the  possession   of  a  Mr.    Parry.     On   the  other   baud,  Mr. 
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Farry  (then  a  rery  aged  roan)  failed  to  recognize  his  folio  in  Mr, 
Collier's,  for  hi*  copy  was  "  cropped,"  wherca*  the  Icarca  of  Mr. 
CoUier'a  example  were  no/  mutilated.  Here,  tlicu  ("loquir^-,"  pp, 
13,  61),  we  have  two  descriptions  of  the  outward  aspect  of  Mr. 
Collier's  dubbus  treaaure.  lu  one  account  it  is  "  much  cropped" 
bj  the  bookbinder's  cruel  shears ;  in  the  other,  its  unmutilated  cod- 
ditiou  is  contrasted  with  that  of  a  copy  which  has  been  "  cropped." 
la  aoy  case,  Mr.  Collier  hoped,  he  says,  to  complete  au  imperfect 
folio  he  possessed,  with  leaves  taken  from  the  folio  newly  acquiml 
for  thirty  bhiUiogs.  But  the  vohuncs  happened  to  hare  the  same 
defects,  and  the  healing  process  was  impossible.  Mr.  Collier  chanced 
to  be  going  into  the  country,  when  in  packiug  the  folio  he  had 
bought  of  itudd,  he  saw  it  was  covered  with  manuscript  corrections 
in  an  old  hand.  These  be  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  one  Thomu 
Perkins,  whose  name  was  written  on  the  fly-leaf,  and  who  might 
have  been  a  connection  of  llichard  Perkins,  the  actor  (jfor.  ](>33). 
The  notes  coutained  many  various  readings,  and  rery  numerans 
changes  in  punctuation.  Some  of  these  Mr.  Collier  published  iu 
his  "Notes  and  Kmcadatloua'*  (1852),  and  in  an  edition  of  the 
"  Plays."  There  was  mucli  discussion,  much  doubt,  and  the  previous 
folio  of  the  old  corrector  (who  was  presumed  to  have  marked  the 
book  in  the  theatre  duriiif;  early  performances)  was  cxhibitcdato  the 
Society  of  AntiquarieR.  Then  Mr.  Collier  presented  the  treasure  to 
the  Duke  of  Dcvoushire,  who  again  lent  it  for  examination  to  the 
ilritish  Mnseum.  Mr.  Hamilton  published  in  tbu  Times  (July, 
1859)  the  results  of  his  examination  of  the  old  corrector.  It 
turned  out  that  the  old  corrector  was  a  modern  myth.  He  had 
first  ma^le  his  corrections  in  pencil,  nnd  in  a  modern  hand,  and 
then  he  had  copied  them  over  in  ink,  and  in  a  forged  ancient  hand. 
The  same  word  sometimes  recurred  in  both  handwritings.  The  ink, 
which  looked  old,  was  really  no  Knglish  ink  at  all,  not  even  Ireland's 
mixture.  It  seemed  to  be  sepia,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  little 
Indian  ink.  Mr.  Hamilton  made  many  other  sad  discoveries.  He 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Collier  had  published,  from  a  Dulwich  MS, 
a  letter  of  Mrs.  Allcyne's  {the  actor's  wife),  referring  to  Shakapcarc 
as  "  Mr.  Shakspcare  of  the  Globe."  Now  the  Dulwich  MS.  w.« 
mutilated  and  blank  in  the  very  place  where  this  intereatiug  refer- 
ence should  have  occurred.  Such  is  a  skeleton  history  of  the  old 
corrector,  his  works  and  ways.  It  is  probable  that — thanks  to  hii 
assiduities — new  Shakspearian  documents  vill  in  future  be  received 
with  extreme  scepticism ;  and  this  is  all  the  fruit,  except  acres  of 
newspaper  correspondence,  which  the  world  has  derived  from  Mr. 
Collier's  grca»y  and  imperfect  but  unique  "corrected  folio." 

The  recency  and  (to  a  Shakspearian  critic)  the  importance  of  thete 
forgeries,  obscures  the  humble  merit  of  Surteet,  with  bit  ballad  of 
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the  "  Slajriug  of  Antony  Featherstonhough,"  and  of  "  Bartrdm's 
Dir^e."  Surteca  left  clever  lacuna  in  tbcse  songSj  "  collected  from 
oral  traditions/'  and  furnished  notes  ao  learned  that  they  took  in 
Sir  Vf alter  Scott.  There  arc  moments  when  I  half  suspect  "  the 
Shirra  himacl"  (who  forged  so  many  extracts  from  "Old  Plays")  of 
having  composed  "  Kiiimont  'W'illie."  To  compare  old  Scott  of 
Satchell's  account  of  Kinmont  Willie  with  the  ballad  is  to  feci 
tmromfortablc  doubts.  But  this  is  a  rank  impiety.  The  last  ballad 
forgery  of  much  note  wa5  the  set  of  sham  Macedonian  epics  and 
popular  song!)  (all  about  Alexander  the  Great,  and  other  heroes) 
which  a  schoolmaster  in  the  Rhodopc  imposed  on  M.  Vcrkovitch. 
The  trick  was  not  baflly  done,  and  the  imitation  of  "  ballad  slang" 
was  excellent.  The  "  Oera  Linda  book,"  too,  was  sneccssful  enough 
to  be  translated  into  Knglish.  With  this  latest  effort  of  the  tenth 
muse,  the  crafty  muse  of  Literary  Forgery,  we  may  leave  a  topic  which 
could  not  be  exhausted  in  a  ponderous  volume.  We  have  not  room 
even  for  the  foigcd  letters  of  Shelley,  to  which  Mr.  Browning,  l>eiog 
taken  in  thereby,  wrote  a  preface,  nor  for  the  forged  letters  of  Mr. 
Raskin,  which  hoaxed  all  the  newspapers  not  long  ago.  Even  as  wc 
write,  the  Academy  lias  been  gulled  by  a  literary  fraud  in  Bhchvoodts 
Magazine,  and  the  Spectator  by  au  American  imposition,  forged 
pttcms.  Impostures  will  not  cease  while  dupes  arc  found  among 
critics. 


I 
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A.  Lako. 


THE   NATIONALIZATION   OF  THE   LAND. 


Up  till  recent  years  no  snch  phrase  as  the  Nationalizatioti  oi  the 
Land  was  beard  in  England.  It  is  douljtful  whether  the  idea  it 
couvcys  was  even  intelligible  to  Oic  mass  of  the  people.  In  other 
countries  it  may  possibly  hare  been  used  as  a  tiymbol  of  extreme 
socialistic  theories,  but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  only  iritLii) 
the  \&st  three  or  four  years  that  the  group  of  ideas  indicated  by 
novel  term  baa  taken  any  hold  of  the  average  British  mind. 

It  can,  however^  he  nu  longer  said  that  those  ideas  tie  outside  the' 
scope  of  public  discussion ;   though   it  is  true  that  very  few  of  our 
leading  statesmen   have  deigned  to  notice  tbent,  and,  though  fev 
publicists  of  any  weight  hare  lent  their    advocacy  to  the  cause,  it 
dtunot   be   denied  that  they  are  making    vay    among   considerable' 
clai»es  of  the  eonununity,  especially  the  artisans  of  our  great  toviis. 
This  rapid    progress   is  no  doubt    owing    very    much    to   the    «id«] 
circulation  of  that  remarkable  book  by  Henry  George,  of  America,! 
entitled  "  Progress  am!  Poverty,"  a  book  vhich  1  shall  treat  in  tfaitj 
paper  as  the  chief  exponent  of  those  views.      It  appears  to  me  that 
our  leading  tttatesmcu  must  no  longer  keep  silence  on   this  subjcct.J 
Though   it  may  appear  to  them  too  visionary  to  admit  of  teric 
discussion,  it  is  being  diffused  so    widely  among   the  masses  as  to 
forebode  trouble  in  the  future  unless  met  by  imtlonal  argument. 

So  far  as  I  understand  this  novel  doctrine,  it  is  that  the  State 
ought  to  own  the  entire  land  of  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  ii  is 
the  legitimate  property  of  the  whole  community,  tliat  it  ougbt 
never  to  have  been  alienated  to  private  owncra,  whose  rights  aie  I 
usurped  and  must  be  brought  to  an  end,  either  by  compidsoiy 
purchase  or  by  simple  confiscation.  Mr.  George  goes  so  far  as  to 
advocate  the  latter  method,  on  the  ground  that  private  property  in 
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land  is  as  immoral  as  slavery;  and  he  extends  bis  auathema  not  onXj 
to  ajfrioultiiral  laud,  but  to  buildbg  laud  iu  towns,  and  argues  that 
even  a  freehold  ou'which  the  owuer  lias  built  a  house  ia  as  much  a 
robbeiy  of  the  public  domaiu  as  the  largest  estate  of  a  Highland 
Laird.  He  coudemoa  uot  only  the  great  estates  of  our  aristocracy, 
but  the  smalt  properties  of  the  French  peasantry  and  the  homeatcad 
farms  of  the  American  yeometi.  Iu  hJK  eves  the  possession  of  any 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  by  a  private  owner  is  theft,  and  the 
stoleu  goods  ought  to  be  rcittorcU  to  the  public  that  has  been 
defrauded. 

I  am  uot  aware  that  any  body  of  Britisli  opinion  has  endorsed 
these  extreme  views.  When  the  Trades'  Congress  lost  year  advocated 
the  Nationalization  of  the  Laud,  I  don't  suppose  they  meant  con- 
fiscation, and  1  question  whether  they  extended  the  term  to  property  in 
towns.  Probably  their  leading  idea  was  the  improvement  of  British 
agriculture;  and  1  much  doubt  whether  theyor  any  of  thcirsympatbizers 
iu  this  country  have  clearly  thought  out  the  subject,  or  i>crfeetRd 
any  plan  for  the  acquisitiou  of  the  soil  or  its  cultivation  after  it  was 
acquired.  This  phrase  has  a  fine  grandiose  sound  about  it,  like  other 
well-knowu  catchwords,  which  take  captive  minds  that  have  not 
analyzed  the  question  or  grappled  with  the  real  dilliculties  of  the 
case.  It  has  a  delightful  vagueness,  which  covers  many  shades  of 
meaning,  and  mnkes  it  iin  cosy  task  to  aunlyxe  or  rt-futc  it. 

1  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  deal  with  the  form  it  assumes  in  Mr. 
George's  book,  where  he  Tioldly  recomiucuds  confiscation  on  the 
ground  of  the  immorality  of  private  ownership.  I  do  so  because 
it  is  quite  obvious  thrtt  the  State  cannot  acquire  possession  of  the 
soil  at  full  market  value  without  to  a  certainty  making  a  loss  on  the 
transaction,  as  was  well  shown  by  Professor  Kawcctt  in  his  Liverpool 
addreas  some  two  years  ago.  It  is  plain  to  me  that,  ns  this  agitation 
jMroceeda,  it  will  develop  more  and  more  into  Communistic  lines,  and 
tend  to  assume  the  form  of  naked  spoliation. 

Now  the  main  ground  on  which  Mr.  George  makes  this  Atartling 
proposal  is,  that  the  laud  origiaatly  belonged  to  the  State  or  com- 
munity, and  that  it  was  wrongfully  granted  away  to  favoured  indi- 
viduals, and  he  compiles  a  brief  history  of  ancient  ci'vilisation  to 
prove  his  point.  I  will  go  with  him  so  far  as  to  allow  that  before 
the  earth  wa»  peopled  land  was  not  appropriated,  and  that  while  popu- 
lation was  very  sparse  it  wa^i  not  worth  the  while  of  individuals  to 
claim  special  plots  of  land.  The  origin  of  all  commiinitiea  that  we 
know  anything  of  was  the  tribal  state,  when  a  clan  or  tribe,  under  a 
chieftain  of  their  choice,  roamed  over  a  wide  tract  of  country,  sup- 
ported by  the  produce  of  the  chase  or  by  theii-  flocks  aud  herds. 
Agriculture,  in  cur  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  in  the  infancy  uf 
the  race.     Our  ancestors  lived,  as  savage  tribes  now  do,  by  bunting 
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and  fishing,  nod  aflorwards  hy  pastoral  pursuits  ;  and  so  there  vu 
no  motive  for  the  private  appropriation  of  land.  But  the  point  I 
vish  to  bring  out  is  that  usually  private  ownership  of  laud  arose 
when  agriculture  comtnenced,  for  the  simple  rcuon  that  no  one 
would  toil  to  raise  crops  whirh  he  could  not  enjoy.  Indeed,  so 
inrariable  has  been  this  rulc^  that  we  may  olmoat  say  that  civilization 
has  never  mode  a  commcncemeat^  or  at  least  has  never  advanced 
beyond  a  rudiiuontary  stage,  till  private  ownership  in  land,  or  at 
least  individual  occupancy,  was  rccc^nizcd  by  the  law  of  the  State. 
The  necessary*  Atimulua  for  cultivating  and  improving  the  soil  was 
wanting,  till  sarurity  was  given  that  he  who  laboured  should  enjoy 
the  fhiits  of  hi«  labour. 

But  without  going  back  to  the  dim  and  dusty  records  of  antiquity, 
wc  have  only  to  take  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  globe  to-day 
to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  We  still  hare  in  active 
existence  every  form  of  human  society,  from  the  most  barbarous  to 
the  most  refined.  Wc  still  sec  a  large  p»rt  of  the  earth  tenanted 
by  races  as  primitix'c  in  their  habits  as  our  forefathers  were  when 
they  were  clothed  with  skins  of  beasts  and  possessed  the  soil  of  this 
island  ill  common.  Nearly  all  Africa,  considerable  iwrtious  of  North 
and  South  America,  a  large  portion  of  Central  Asia,  the  interior  of 
Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  many  other  islands  of  Polynesia  are  all 
in  that  state  of  primitive  simplicity.  In  these  regions  the  land  is 
nut  appropriated,  it  is  cither  the  cummoii  possession  of  tlte  tribe  or 
the  battle-ground  of  cunteuding  tribes.  Now,  Mr.  George  gravely 
assumes  that  all  our  modcru  poverty  and  degradation  arc  the  result 
of  private  land  ownership,  that  all  would  disappear  if  we  reverted  to 
the  happy  Arcadian  times  when  laud  communisna  prevailed  ;  and  it 
is  natural  for  us  to  ask  whether  we  find  an  absence  of  poverty  and  de- 
gradation among  those  portions  of  mankind  who  have  preserved  the 
primitive  tradition  unimpaired. 

Let  us  travel  through  Africa  with  Stanley  or  Livingstone,  let  os 
accompany  our  expeditions  to  Asliantce,  or  AUybsinia,  or  Zululand, 
in  quest  of  the  golden  age  of  plenty— do  we  find  anywhere  even  a 
trace  of  such  social  well-being  as  to  be  worthy  of  comparison  with 
tlio  worst  governed  country  in  Euroi>c?  T>o  we  not  Knd  slavery, 
(Kilygamy,  the  most  horrid  oppression  and  barbarous  cruelty  the 
invariable  accompaniments  of  this  primitive  state  of  existence?  Da 
not  famines  and  pestilences  periodically  desolate  those  tribes,  while 
human  life  is  scarcely  valued  more  ihan  that  of  the  brutes?  Tte 
Red  Indians  who  oucc  roamed  over  the  North  American  Continent 
and  who  ntill  hold  large  reserves  in  the  far  West,  wore  all  Laud  Com- 
mnnists;  there  was  never  private  appn>priatiun,  nor,  as  a  necesaaiy 
nsequence,  was  there  any  agriculture  worthy  of  the  name.     These 

le  tribes  lived  by  the  chase,  and  a  province  that  will  now  support 
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iu  |ilculy  a  million  of  Aitgla-Saxuus  could  strarcelv  sustain  o  thou- 
sand or  tliCM3  roamiuf;  savage:;.  \Vlicrcver  trc  find  the  Innd  unai)- 
pro[>riutc<l,  v-hother  among  Zulus,  Red  Indians,  or  Maoris,  or  roviu«; 
Tartars  in  Central  A<*ia,  we  find  a  savage  and  degradM  state  of 
innnkiod,  and  we  find  almost  invariabljr  chat  the  first  strp  iu  civi- 
llKntiou  is  coincident  with  the  private  appro priatiui)  and  careful 
cultiration  of  the  soil. 

So  far  from  the  sweeping  generalization  of  Mr.  firnrgc  being 
true,  that  human  misery  and  degradation  hare  sprung  from  private 
ownership  of  laud,  we  find  from  actual  survey  of  the  earth  at  the 
present  time  that  precisely  the  opposite  is  true — that  hnman  misery 
is  deepest  whore  the  land  is  not  appropriated,  and  human  happiness 
and  cirilization  most  ndvaneed  where  the  land  is  hchl  hy  private 
owners. 

I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  objected  that  other  than  ngrarian 
causes  account  for  i.he  progress  of  the  advanced  rarps.  Christianity, 
science  and  trade  hove  elevated  Knropc,  while  Africa  remains  in 
primitive  darkness.  This  is  self-evident  to  any  ordinary  person;  but 
Mr.  George  virtually  ignores  all  moral  causes  for  sociiil  progrciw,  or 
treats  them  »o  lightly  na  to  leave  the  reader  to  infer  that  the  po^sscs- 
sion  of  the  soil  is  the  only  vital  question  for  a  nation's  welfare — 
that  if  tilts  be  Bccnred  to  the  State,  all  other  things  will  right  them- 
•elves,  and  social  perfection  be  speedily  reached.  Tbo  retort  19 
obvious.  Why  have  those  communities  that  have  acted  on  tbts 
priucipte  for  thousaud»  of  yean  remained  iu  primitive  barbarism, 
while  nil  advance  has  been  made  by  cations  that  discarded  Ihcm  ? 
The  reason  is  plain — Because  they  are  not  suited  for  nmiikiud  in  a 
civilized  state.  Whenever  progres^t  has  attuiued  to  a  certain  stage  tho 
laud  becomes  appropriated,  while  at  the  same  time  arts  and  literature 
ari^e,  cities  iirc  built,  aud  laws  arc  framed.  At  that  stage  of  human 
.progress  where  slavery  aud  polygamy  prevail,  where  private  rights 
sro  at  the  mercy  of  the  chief  or  despot,  where  agriculture  is  un- 
kuowu  aud  population  is  kept  down  by  incetisant  want  and  famines, 
wc  find  the  laud  uuappropriuted.  ^^'herevc^  these  abuses  disappear, 
and  the  garments  of  civilization  are  put  on,  tlien  private  ownenhip 
of  land  appears.  The  pastoral  or  nomadic  state  is  exchanged  for 
the  agricultural,  and  dense  populations  take  the  place  of  thinly 
scattered  tribes. 

I  am  aware  that  some  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  this  large 
general i /.a tiou.  I  rannot  go  into  minute  details  in  6uch  a  paper  as 
this.  The  case  of  India  will  present  itself  as  an  exception  to  some 
of  my  readers,  regarding  which  I  will  only  say  thnc  the  State  from 
time  immeninrial  has  owned  the  soil  of  India  aud  leased  it  to  culti- 
Tatiag  tenants;  but  so  far  has  this  system  been  from  abolishing 
poverty  that  India    has  always  been  one  of  the  i>oorcst  countries  in 
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ibe  world.  Spcakiug  broadljr^  I  contcud  tliat  the  theory  of  hutnta 
progress  I  have  sketched  U  nearer  the  mark  than  tjiat  of  Mr.  Gcorice. 
I  hold  ttiat  in  place  of  private  uppropriatiou  of  land  catuing  the  de- 
terioratigu  of  mankind,  it  usuallv  uccompanies  their  upward  pragren; 
and  marks  the  lirst  grcut  advance  from  barhahsm  to  cirilization.  If 
this  be  true,  the  maiu  jilauk  of  the  commuuist  platform  disappears,  and 
the  ground  is  cleared  for  looking  at  some  other  sides  of  the  question. 

Uut,  it  will  now  be  objected,  granted  that  private  ownership  of  land 
is  the  law  of  civilization,  the  methods  by  which  it  was  brought  aboot 
were  unjust ;  large  grants  of  laud  were  made  by  kings  to  courticn 
and  favourites,  great  estutes  were  gained  by  conquest  aud  conhsca- 
tiou,  might  took  the  place  of  right,  aud  the  deseeudauts  of  those 
"  land  robbers"  to-day  should  receive  no  mercy.  This  is  an  argument 
ve  eottstantly  hear.  ^Vhat  is  the  practical  worth  of  it  ?  No  student 
of  history  will  deny  that  there  have  been  many  cruel  conquests,  many 
displacements  of  popolation,  as  weaker  races  were  subdued  by 
stronger  >  aud  one  incident  that  usually  accompanied  those  couqucsti 
was  the  allocation  of  the  soil  to  the  coutiuercts.  lu  this  way  the 
corpus  of  the  old  Human  Empire  was  transferred  to  the  ehicflatas 
and  warriors  of  the  rude  tribes  that  overrau  it;  the  Goths,  the  Van> 
data,  the  Huns  and  the  I'ranks  paid  little  regard  tu  the  Hglits  of 
the  subject  populatioua.  The  feudal  system  of  modern  £uropc  arose 
out  of  thucc  couqucsls,  and  the  luiid  was  conveyed  by  tlic  cliicfs  to 
their  vassaU  U|ion  military  tenure.  lu  thiit  way  tlie  soil  of  Euglaod 
changed  hands,  first  upon  the  Saxou,  thcu  upon  the  Danish,  and 
lastly  upon  the  Normau  oonqucsc,  and  that  of  Ireland  some  ccuturies 
later  upon  the  English  cuuquetit.  Very  much  the  same  process  is 
going  on  at  this  day  in  all  our  colonies;  the  white  race  ix  gradually 
dispossessing  the  coloured  races  of  their  land  in  Sontb  Africa,  in  New 
Zealand,  in  Polynesia,  wliile  our  American  kinsmen  have  pretty 
nearly  completed  the  spoliation  of  the  Ked  Indiana  of  North  Amcrica- 

Thcse  processes  have  usually  been  cruel  and  unjnal,  but  it  is  the 
work  of  nu  archieologist  rather  than  a  statesman  to  investigate  the 
original  titles  by  which  most  of  the  earth's  surface  passed  to  our 
ancestors.  None  hut  a  dreamer  could  seriously  think  that  modera 
titles  should  lie  impugned  because  Alaric,  or  Attila,  or  William  the 
Conqueror  acted  unjustly.  Modern  civilisation  istbe  web  woveu  of 
the  warp  and  woof  of  conqueror  and  conquered,  and  it  is  well  for 
humanity  that  timc,'^  which  wears  away  all  things,  covers  -  with  the 
mantle  of  oblivion  the  rough  processes  by  which  they  were  knit 
together.  Nations  that  arc  wise  seek  to  bury  the  hatchet ;  it  is  only 
worthy  of  ehildrcu  to  be  ever  seeking  to  keep  alive  race  injuries  Uiit 
are  irreparable  and  hoary  with  antiquity. 

Indeed  those  very  processes  by  which  the  land  of  most  coimtries 
has   been    transferred   have  been   the    prelude  to  a  higher   cirili- 
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Bation.  No  educated  mao  cau  doubt  that  the  Norman  Conqacst 
has  made  England  a  greater  nation  timu  it  M-onld  otherwisD  have 
been,  and  cTcry  historian  admits  that  the  warlike  tribes  which  overran 
the  rotten  and  effete  Roman  fmpire  pnvcd  the  way  for  the  far  higher 
civilization  of  modern  Europe. 

I  diamiss,  as  the  dream  of  Utopia,  the  idea  that  modem  land 
tenures  can  be  upset  because  ages  ago  they  originated  in  conquest. 

But  again  vc  arc  told  that  the  feudal  tcnure^i  of  medixral  I'Juropc 
were  very  diflcrcnt  from  modern  property  righti ;  they  were  con- 
ditional on  military  service ;  the  holdrr  of  a  fief  had  to  appear  in 
the  field  urith  his  retainers  when  called  upon  by  h'\^  Sovcreif^n  ;  and 
these  obligations,  we  arc  told,  were  unfairly  commuted  when  standing 
arraie:*  took  the  place  of  feudal  service.  I  reply,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  nobles  made  too  good  a  bargain  with  their  Sovereigns  when 
the  feudal  system  broke  up  and  the  military  baron  was  transmuted 
into  the  modern  squire ;  but  it  is  far  too  late  in  the  day  to  overhaul 
titles  on  the  ground  of  dubious  transactions  in  the  fifteenth,  eixtcentli, 
aud  seventeenth  centuries.  In  all  countries  the  statutes  of  limitation 
bar  inquiry'  into  wrongs  after  a  lapse  of  years.  In  England  forty 
years  of  uudisputed  possession  is  adequate  to  give  a  valid  title,  aud 
surely  two  or  three  ecnturiea  should  be  enough  to  satisfy  even  a 
legal  purist.  Further,  the  greater  piut  of  Ihc  land  of  Europe  has 
changed  bands  by  purchase  since  feudal  times  ;  much  of  it  has  been 
trausferred  many  times  over.  The  State  has  in  all  these  cases 
recognized  the  title  as  indefeasible,  aud  I  could  not  conceive  a 
grosser  act  of  injustice  than  to  couiiscatc  the  property  of  a  modern 
purchaser  of  land  in  England,  France,  or  Germany,  because  some 
dusty  parchment  threw  doubt  upon  a  transfer  effeiitcd  in  the  >[iddle 
Ages.  Were  States  to  act  on  such  principles  in  all  their  dcaliugs  the 
world  would  be  convulsed  with  strife ;  feuds  between  nations,  races, 
and  individuals  would  be  endless;  no  settlement  could  ever  bo 
reganlcd  as  final,  aud  modern  civilization  would  jiertsh  as  ancient 
civilization  did  in  the  smoke  of  internecine  strife. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  firtt  conditions  of  all  national 
progress  arc  security  for  life  anil  projierty.  Till  these  arc  attained 
no  wealth  can  be  accumulated,  nor  any  material  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
the  mass  of  the  pt-nplc.  The  wrctidied  condititui  of  the  people  of 
Egypt  and  Turkey  to-day  arises  fmm  the  circumstsmce  that  no  maa 
feels  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  pro|ierty,  and  consequently  few 
will  lake  the  trcniblc  lu  [iroducc  wealth  of  wliich  they  may  any  day  be 
robbed.  Now  in  nil  countries  that  enjoy  settled  govcrnmeut  the 
first,  property  to  claim  protection  of  the  laws  is  that  in  land.  All 
other  iudiiRtn'cn  hang  upon  it ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  liable  to  violent 
seizure  there  will  be  no  industry,  and  no  trade  of  any  momont.  I 
defy  any  one  to  point  to  a  country  where  the  title  to  the  soil  is 
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Tiolentljr  attacltct!,  where  anjr  trade  or  industry  tlonrUlicx.  Tn  the 
South  aiid  West  uf  Ireland,  where  land  agitatioa  (Njustantly  goes  uu, 
there  is  virtually  no  commerce,  nor  will  there  be  any  real  revival 
of  industry  till  there  is  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  land  settle- 
ment. 

I  could  not  conceive  anything  more  destroctive  of  the  social 
wclfaTc  of  any  old  and  peaceful  country  than  to  tear  up  the  fouuda- 
tiou  of  all  property  by  ditiputiiig  existing  titles  to  the  ifoil.  There 
hare  been  times  in  pa»t  history  wLcu  loug-coutiuucd.  and  cruel 
wrongs  have  furuiehcd  a  partial  justilicatiou  for  dispossessing  a  ruling 
caste  of  its  property  aud  privileges.  Such  a  time  was  the  first 
French  Itcvolutiou.  The  old  French  nobteiisc  had  shockingly  abuwd 
its  power  for  ages.  The  ancient  regimt  was  rotten  to  the  core,  and 
the  downtrodden  people  tore  the  rotten  fabric  to  pieces,  and 
ahocktd  the  world  with  their  frightful  escessea.  The  land  system 
_  France  wa^  remodelled  as  a  couscqnencc  of  that  Itcvolution,  and,  no 
doubt,  a  much  healthier  e-ystem  aro&e  out  of  the  ashes;  but  no  one 
save  a  madman,  would  wish  to  see  a  repetition  of  that  carnival  of 
blixxl.  Nothing  Imt  the  most  desperate  agouy  of  a  nation  conld 
justify  or  even  palliate  such  a  eonvuUion,  and  it  would  be  altsunl  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  analogy  between  the  just  constitutional 
government  of  Kugland  now  and  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  ancient 
reyimt  in  I'rnncc. 

But  1  pass  nov  to  consider  another  argument  by  which  the 
Nationalization  of  the  Soil  is  advocated.  It  is  said  that  land  diffcn 
from  all  others  forms  of  wealth  because  it  is  limited  in  quantity  and 
not  the  product  of  human  lubour:  it  should,  therefore,  not  be  the 
monopoly  of  the  few,  but  the  property  of  the  many.  I  i-eply  that 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil  is  mainly  the  result  of  ages  of  careful 
cultivation.  In  ancient  times  moat  of  this  country,  as  of  the  Con- 
tinent of  l^uropc,  was  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  it  has  been 
trauhfurmed  by  untold  expenditure  of  labour  into  the  smiling  garden 
it  now  api^ant. 

I  can  conceive  no  cijiiilable  reason  why  this  form  of  wealth  should 
not  have  the  protection  of  the  law  like  all  other  kinds.  All  wealth 
may  be  called  storcd-up  labour,  and  none  is  more  valuable  to  the 
community  than  tliat  which  makes  two  blHtlcs  uf  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  luTuru.  What  was  it  that  induced  the  hardy  emigrant  to 
settle  in  the  wilds  of  Noith  America,  to  hew  down  the  primeval 
forest,  and  with  intense  labour  and  privation  to  turn  the  wilderncM 
into  a  fruiifiil  Held  r  M'hat^  but  the  hope  that  he  or  bts  family 
after  him  would  own  a  comfortable  homestead  ?  Could  we  conceira 
that  no  private  property  in  land  had  ever  been  pcnuitted,  how  woidd 
the  cur.tinent  of  North  America  have  been  settled?  How  would 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  beer,  spread  over  the  globe  r     What 
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would  liBve  drawn  tlic  emigrant  ship  to  the  desolate  shores  of 
Austrnlta  and  New  Zealand  V  No  magnet  would  have  charmed  the 
hanlv  pioneer  of  eivilization  but  the  ho|W  of  bequeathing  a  freehold 
to  his  posterity.  And  now,  after  vast  rey;ioD9  have  been  settled  on 
the  faith  of  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  State,  it  is  coolly  proposed  to 
roh  these  people  or  their  dcjcendants  of  the  land  on  which  (hey  hare 
spent  their  life  blood,  on  the  gronad  thitt  it  should  never  have  been 
granted  to  them.  Could  hnman  folly  go  further?  Well,  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  wilds  of  North  America  were  reclaimed  within 
the  past  two  centimes  is  just  the  prciccss  by  which  our  own  and 
other  countries  were  settled  a,t  a  still  earlier  period.  You  will 
always  reach  a  point  at  which  human  labour  gave  iU  first  value  to 
land,  und  without  that  lajjour  it  would  have  been  as  worthier  as 

C  soil  of  Kamschatlca  is  to-day. 

Then  wc  arc  told  that  it  ia  the  industry  of  the  whole  community 
which  gives  Us  high  value  to  land,  and  that  the  communily  has  a 
right  to  take  back  what  it  gii-es.  On  that  ground  the  late  John 
Stuart  Mill  ivdvocatcd  the  retention  by  the  State  of  what  he  called 
"  the  unearned  increment  of  the  soil." 

I  grant  that  in  all   old   and  settled  countries  land  rises  in  value 

9t  ax  the  community  prospers,  but  so  do  most  other  kinds  of  pro* 
perty — raiiwHys,  canals,  house  property^  the  public  funds  and  nearly 
all  good,  and  sound  investments  rise  oa  the  nation  flourishes ;  and  I 
cannot  see  iu  justice  why  one  form  of  property  should  be  singled  out 
for  attack.  The  motive  that  led  the  settler  to  clear  the  primeval 
forest  was  partly  the  expectation  that  population  would  follow  iu  his 
track,  and  raise  the  value  of  Ins  investment.  But  for  tliat  hope  he 
would  hardly  have  forfeited  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  Would 
it  be  fair,  after  he  has  cleared  a  pathway  through  the  jungle  for 
more  effeminate  followers,  to  deny  him  the  legitimate  fruit  of  his 
enterprise?  Surely  one  of  the  greatest  stimulants  to  material  pro- 
gress is  just  the  knowledge  that  good  orderly  govcrrmicnt  will 
inerciise  the  value  of  property.  It  affords  the  strongest  inducement 
to  alt  the  propertied  elnsscs  in  a  comtonnity  to  avoid  warfare  and 
civil  strife.  Take  away  from  the  owners  of  property  all  hope  of 
improving  their  position,  and  you  abolish  one  of  the  greatest  safe- 
guards i>f  peaceful  progress. 

But  again  wc  are  told  by  Mr.  George  that  private  profwrty  inland 
redncps  the  lalmurcrs  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  that  it  keeps  down 
their  wages  to  the  lowest  minimum  on  which  they  can  exist,  and  that 
its  tendency  is  everywhere  to  reduce  the  masses  to  a  deeper  and 
deeper  degree  of  degradation.  He  says  that  modem  cjvilixation  must 
;icrish   as  ancient   civilization    di{l,    because  it  ensures  the   steadt 

escent  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  a  condition    of  hopeless 
'iervitude. 
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It  is  really  difticult  to  meet  aucb  outrageous  osscrttoDs.  One 
would  snpposB  tliai  any  competent  acquaintance  wiih  moderu  UUtory 
iraiilit  show  that  the  facts  were  all  the  other  way.  Nothing  is  more 
a1>soUiteIy  certain  than  that  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  all  civilized  cuuotries  has  beeu  steadilj'  improving  at  least^^ 
for  a  century  hnck.  Let  any  one  who  doubta  this  read  any  impartial ^^ 
account  of  the  state  of  our  mimufacturing  districts  during  the 
Chartist  agitation  forty  year*  ago,  when  the  chrouic  condition  of  most 
of  the  operatives  was  semi-starvation  ;  let  him  carefully  examine 
the  state  of  England  during  the  Kapoleonic  -wars,  wlien  the  Stute  took 
annually  in  taxation  fully  20  per  cent,  of  the  entire  national  income, 
against  about  0  per  cent,  which  it  takes  now,  and  when,  as  Sydney 
Smith  said,  every  act  of  a  man's  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  paid 
toll  tu  the  ta:(- gatherer.  Let  him  remember  that  before  the  era  of  frRf^B 
trade  the  average  wage  of  an  agricultural  labourer  did  not  exceed  7s.  to^" 
Bs.  per  week,  which  only  sufliccd  to  buy  oue  bushel  of  wheat, 
whereas  now  it  is  1  \s.  to  IG^.,  while  the  bushel  of  wheat  is  ba.  to  6t. ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  labourer 'can  earn  iX  times  as  much  of  the  staff  of 
life  as  he  could  then.  Let  him  read  Mr.  Bright's  speech  at  Birm* 
ingUam,  where  he  compared  the  wages  paid  in  his  factory  now 
with  those  paid  in  his  boyhood,  showing  about  80  per  cent,  advance. 
Whatever  test  of  national  progress  we  adopt,  we  see  a  prodigiow 
increase  of  well-being  since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  I  believe 
I  am  within  the  mark  when  I  state  that  the  income  of  every  class 
in  tlic  community  tias  at  least  doubled  in  the  last  eighty  years.  Tlie 
national  income  has  increased  from  about  iHO  millions  to  l,3O0 
millions  for  Great  Britain  alone,  while  ]iopulation  lias  increased  from  ^J 
IG  to  35  millions.  ^M 

No  better  tests  of  a  nation's  material  progress  can  be  given  thio 
the  consumption  of  food  per  head  and  the  annual  death-rate.  I 
give  the  following  table  of  consumption  : — ' 

ISW.  IMO. 

Tea OZ8.        a:!     ...     73 

Sugar lbs.         15      ...      54 

Wheat „         269      ...   358 

Meat „  frl      ...    118 

"With  regard  to  death-rate  no  accurate  return  was  made  for  t'ngUnJ 
before  ISIO,  but  in  London  the  mortality  in  the  first  half  of  the  Iwt 
century  was  estimated  at  about  10  per  thousand  (per  Mulhall).  Since  i 

then  it  has  been  steadily  diminishing,  till  now  it  stands  at  21'7  po     ^m 
1,000.     No  doubt  this  is  a  fair  index  of  the  whole  country.    Then*      ~ 
as  compared  with  the  great  Continental  nations,  our  cuuntrw  shots 
a  decided  gain.      I  take  from  the  Rcgistraj'-Gcneral's  report  the  fol- 
lowing figures  :  average  for  twenty  years  ; — 

•  Taken  from  sn  article  by  Mr.  M-  C.  MolhaOl,  in  llua  Rbvisw,  Wirwry,  ISSI 
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Eoglaad 21-9  per  1,001) 

France ^37  „       „ 

Gcruiauy StiU  per  l/KJO 

Austria ,100   „ 

Italy 30       „       „ 

S^aiu ilU-7  „        ,, 

ily  RDurtLries  tliat  surpaiu  us  arc  tlic  tliiiily  jiopiilated  and 
^^  healtliy  £>caiuliiiaviiLU  Slates,  wliich  ta  uut  tu  be  wundcrvJ  at. 
^P  Nov,  to  return  to  Mr,  George,  liis  allcgatiou  is  tliat  reut  cats  up 
^^  all  the  increase  of  a  uatioii'a  wcalili,  thai  wliiitcvcr  ialiuur  andrapital 
^^  succeed  iu  adding  to  tlio  iiiiiii]tial  pmiluetiori  is  iiumcdiatcty  cou- 
^■■amcd  by  tlic  idle  and  liloaled  laudowucrs.  1  auk  is  this  true,  or 
"  even  partially  truti  ?  Tin;  fiietn  arc  just  the  reverse  ;  the  rent  o(  land 
1^^  lias  iucrt;.i»cd  far  ieth  than  any  other  I'uriu  of  nuallli.  The  reut  of 
^■Agrieullura]  Lami  iu  the  United  Kiugdumia  181-1' wa»  j£{U,000t00t)f 
^^  now  it  is  .tOy,O0O,(X>0 ;  the  national  income  is  supposed  to  liaTO 
^^iocrcased  in  the  Bame  time  from  2."j0  to  1,300  miUlous,  or  (ully  fivo- 
^HTold-^i.e.,  reut  has  iucrcaacd  11  per  eent.,  while  general  iacomc'  has 
^^  increased  520  per  cent. ;  in  otlier  words,  landlords,  instead  of  taking 
10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income  of  the  eonimuuity,  now  only  take 
6^  per  cent.;  aud  if  their  whole  property  was  confiscated  and 
divided  among  the  people,  it  wotild  only  ndd  about  1*.  in  tbc  Jb  to  their 
^_  incotne.  Af;ain  :  the  rent  of  the  land  is  only  about  half  as  much  aa 
^Bis  spent  annually  upon  intoxicating  drink  ;  the  working  cla^set  alone 
^Bi«peDd  considerably  more  than  the  ugricultural  rent  of  the  United 
^K  Kingdom.  A  tem|)ci'aiice  reformation  would  pnt  more  money  into 
^B  the  pockets  of  the  people  thau  the  couftftcatiou  of  the  laud,  and  it 
^^  would  do  so  without  staining  the  national  conscience  or  couvuUiug  our 
^_  social  syvtem. 

^B      One    further  remark  I  would   make.     Even  if  all  the   rent  was 

^B-GoutiBCated  and  paid  to  the  State  in  relief  of  taxation,  the  only  effect 

^*  «u  the  poorer  classes  would  be  that   they  would   get  their  alcohol, 

tobacco,    and   tea,    cheaper.     They    pay   scarcely   anything   to  the 

State  except  tbrough  taxes  on  these  three  articles.     Would  any  one 

be   insaue   enough  to    hold  tliat  cheap   whisky,  beer,  tobacco,  and 

tea,  would  extinguish  poverty,  or  even  reduce  it  perceptibly? 

^K      It  it  singular  thiit  sa  ac-'utc  a  rcasoiicr  as  Mr.  George  entirely  over- 

^B  looks  the  maiu  re.'isou  why  rent  is  restrained  from  rising  iudefmitely 

^P  in  sucli  u  country  as  Great  Dritain.     1  refer  to  our  free  trade  policy. 

^Bllc  urguCB  as  if  a  country  must  subsist  exclusively  upon  It^  own  pro- 

^Bduce,  BO  that,  m  po|mlation  increases  and  (presses  upon  the  resources 

^Bof  the  sui).  laiullurds  cau  exact  more  and  more  rent  from  a  starving 

people.      No  doubt  this  is  what  would   have  happened  had  our  old 

system  of  protccliou  coutiuucd,   had   uc   prohibited  the  importation 
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of  com,  at  least  till  wheat  rose  to  60*.  a  quarter.  Tli'c  «liouW 
seldom  have  had  ivhciit  below  G0<.  au(I  eomctimcs  it  would  bare 
reached  BOjr.  or  1(X)».,  us  happened  riipeatedl/  iu  the  early  part  of 
the  century'.  In  such  a  cose  the  gronth  of  pupnlatioa  would  bare 
hrougbt  us  nearer  and  ncaiTr  to  fatnitie  :  iudee<l  it  U  impossible 
to  iniagiac  boir  35  tuillioiis  of  people  could  have  lived  iu  this  islaad 
oa  botue  produce  alone.  But  we  have  acted  for  forty  years  on  the 
principle  of  Inking  all  the  food  the  wurld  can  send  us;  and  the  whole 
increase  of  our  pupulation  during  that  period  tray  be  said  to  he  fed 
with  foreign  fiKHJ,  The  Uritish  landlord  has  no  longer  a  monopoly  of 
the  tncaiis  of  siibsieten>L>ej  lio  slmrcs  it  with  the  grain-grower  of  lUiuon 
aud  Mauitohfl,  of  India  and  California.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  soil  of  Western  America  ia  annexed  to  (ireat  Britain,  so  far  as  food 
supply  is  concerned,  aud  the  price  of  the  cjnarteru  loaf  in  London  is 
really  governed  by  the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago.  ,  V'e  now  import 
about  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  couaumed  in  this  country,  and  more 
than  one-third  of  our  total  food  supply.  This  is  the  reason  whyrcut 
docs  not  increase  as  all  other  forms  of  wealth  do ;  every  one  known 
that  of  late  years  rents  have  considerably  fallen  ;  and  it  seems  to  tnc 
that,  as  meanu  of  transport  are  always  bein^'  improved,  we  may 
expect  ehea]>cr  aud  yet  cheaper  food  from  abroad,  and  lower  aud  ret 
lower  rcnt«  for  agricultural  laud.  Instead  of  the  land  of  the  little 
island  Wiug  liniit&d  aud  a  monopDly,  it  is  virtually  co-exteu<sive  nith 
tbe  vast  regions  of  the  New  World,  and  is  as  much  atlected  by  tlieir 
food  supplies  as  if  it  were  towed  acrosn  the  Atlantic  and  moored 
alongside  of  New  York. 

In    this  conuectitiu  I  would  also  refer  to  the  idea  vaguely  enter- 
tained by  many  that  auotbcrsystem  of  land  tenure  would  marvellously 
increase  the  supply  of  home-grown  food.     Mr.  Joseph  Arch  jiut*  Ibis 
possible  iiH^rense   at  eighiy-sevcii  millions   sterling,  and  tbe  Trades' 
Congrcra   seemed   to  agree  with   him.      No  doubt  this  would  come 
true  under  the  principlp  of  protection  :   the  exccstsive  price  of  food  in 
that  case  would  admit  of  the  profitable  cultivation  of  much  land  that 
is  now  in  pasture.    Just  aa  the  iron  and  cotton  industries  of  America 
have  been  much  increased  by  protection' — that  is,  by  a  tax  levied  on 
the  rc,it   of  the   community — so  would    ngriculture    be  stimulated 
by    nrtificial    prices,    \ohieh  would    be    a    tax  levied  on    the  con- 
sumer ;  but    it    puzzles    me   to    sec  how    under   a   gyatcm  of  free 
imports  of  food  we  caa  force  cultivation   bcyotid   the  point  at  which 
it  is  profitable.   Surely  farmers  and  proprietors  of  land  know  best  how 
to  get  tbe  largest  profit  out  of  the  soil ;  if  they  grow  less  wheat  year 
by  year,  it   is  because  wheat-growing   will    not  pay  in    face  of  the 
enormous  imports  at   lower   and  yet  lower  prices.      If  more  of  our 
land  is  goin^  into  pasture,  it  is  because  we   caUQot    raise  crops  as 
cheaply   on   poor  laud  as  wc   can  import   them  from  abroad.     No 
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doubt  it  is  tnie  that  much  of  the  soil  could  be  improved  bydrauiage; 
but  t]ie  question  tliat  every  sensible  n<>riciilttirist  asks  is,  Will  it 
pay  ?  It  can  hardly  be  esiMictcd  that  raeu  will  court  bankruptcy  iu 
order  to  please  speculative  writers  who  bave  uo  |)racticul  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Auy  trade  when  left  to  itself  finds  the  most  suitabl'* 
ways  of  workiuff.  Men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  trying  to  get 
the  most  out  of  thi:  soil  arc  as  likely  to  understand  tbcir  business  as 
mere  theorists;  aiid  I  assert  tliat  it  is  nonsense  to  suppose  that  any 
Tast  increase  of  food  can  l>c  got  out  of  onr  soil  iu  such  a  wny  as 
to  recompense  the  labour  and  capital  employed. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  vif^iity  millions  more 
food  iu  Great  Britain,  but  it  would  probably  cost  HH)  millions  to 
accomplish  it.  You  can  hardly  cxpeet  that  any  class  wouUl  sacrifice 
twenty  millions  a  year  fur  pure  patriotism.  So  Ion;;  a<}  tvlicaL  can 
be  imported  at  ¥)s.  a  quartcjr,  it  is  vain  to  e.xpect  that  it  will  be 
grown  on  land  where  it  costs  50#.  The  cost  of  production  settles 
this  (juestiuu  just  as  surely  us  the  ]a\r  of  gravitation  settles  lioir 
water  will  tlow. 

If  ihc  commercial  history  of  this  country  has  taught  us  anything 
it  is  the  futility  of  fighting  against  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  folly 
of  trying  to  override  economical  laws  by  legislation.  A  great  deal 
of  what  is  written  on  tlie  subject  of  laud  reform  is  just  on  the  Hues  of 
the  old  protectionist  theories,  which  demand  that  the  State  should 
compel  Q  nation'*  industry  to  be  turned  to  whatever  direction  it 
thinks  best.  \Vc  hear  it  constantly  said  that  there  i*  a  vast  amount 
of  waste  land  that  onght  to  be  reclaimed,  that  the  Slate  should 
cither  buy  or  take  them  itself,  and  cause  them  to  be  cultivated. 
The  simple  answer  is  that  tbev  are  not  culti%'atcd  because  it  docs  not 
pay.  Many  landlords  are  great  improver*.  Many  spend  annually  a 
third  or  a  half  of  their  rent  in  improvements ;  but  so  far  as  I  can 
gather  very  few  of  tbcui  earn  even  3  per  cent,  on  these  improvements. 
Indeed,  I  have  rarely  heard  of  a  case  where  full  commercial  interest 
was  obtained.  Rcfore  the  State  enters  on  the  gigantic  task  of 
cultivating  several  millious  of  acres  of  waste  land,  let  it  buy  a  few 
thousand  acres,  and  work  them  as  best  it  can.  If  the  experiment 
pays,  it  can  attempt  more;  it  it  fails,  as  1  feel  sure  it  will  do,  this 
foolish  agitation  will  be  silenced.  The  cry  for  the  nationalization  of 
the  land  is  a  reversal  of  the  policy  which  all  civilited  States  have  been 
following  for  niauy  years — viz.,  the  liberation  of  private  enterprise 
from  State  control,  and  Ibu  restriction  of  the  State  to  those  functions 
which  properly  belong  to  it.  There  was  a  time  when  the  State 
claimed  monopolies  of  various  trades;  these  it  either  carried  on  in  a 
most  slovenly  mauuer,  or  jobbed  out  to  privileged  individuals  with 
great  political  corruption,  The  India  aud  China  trade  was  once  a 
monopoly  of  this  kind,  and  the  sale  of  tobacco   and   maosgemeat  of 
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railways   is    still    a    Govcrumcot    monopoly    ia    some    Contincaul 
countries. 

1-^xpcricticc  alvraj'B  proves  that  GoTernuienCs  cannot  conduct  onlioarj 
business   bo   well   as   private  individuals,  and    all    sound    and 
-tLtnkcrs  liuvc   for   lont;   urged   the  exclusion  of  the  State  from  :i 
aphcre  of  private  iiidii&lr}'.     Tbc   Qationali/.atioii  of  the  laud  would' 
orerturn  every  aounil  principle  tb&t  nations  Lave  painfully  learned  by 
expcvicuce,  and  it  ia  truly  humiliating  to  all  lovers  of  progrean  to  aee 
old   fallacies  of  tlic  crudest   kind  again  I'ni&iug   their    beads, 
maukiud  must  for  ever  revolve  in  a  vicious  circle  of  error. 

But  let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  tho  scbeme 
somehow  carried  out,  and  consider  brietly  some  of  tlic  conaeqneaoeaf 
and  1  vill  suppose  that  the  State  acts  honestly  in  tbc  msttCTf  and 
expropriates  the  owners  of  land  at  the  full  value  of  their  property. 
I  will  make  the  concession  that  the  State  possesses  the  abatracl  right 
to  eflect  compulsory  purchase  of  any  property  tliat  is  necessary  to  tho 
national  well-being,  ,just  aa  laud  is  taken  compulsorily  fur  railroads 
and  other  necessary  pur^Kncs,  and  streets  are  widened  or  dcinoliaheil 
in  towns  when  necessary  for  the  public  good-  I  admit  that  tb 
exists  a  ])ovcr  in  the  community  to  purchase,  at  a  fair  price,  t 
land  of  the  country,  if  a  clear  and  valid  reason  can  bo  shown  f< 
doing. 

Let  us,  however,  point  outj  in  passing,  wliat  a  ruinous  invcstia 
it  would  be.     Tbc  price  to  be  paid.  Professor  Fawcett  assumes,  is  tw< 
thousand  millions.     It  is  hard  to  believe   that  even  so  wealthy 
country  as  ours  could  raise  all  i\\\^  money;  hut  if  it  vent  even  m> 
aa  to  compel  the  laudlowuers  to  take  assignments  of  Consols,  iiayin|^' 
interest  at  3  per  cent,  in  lieu   of  money  payment,  it  would  lose  at 
least  h  per  cent,  on  the  operation,  for  the  land  of  this  countrv  does 
not  yield  n  net  return  of  more  than  2.^  per  cent.     Indeed  I  doubt  if 
it  yields  so  much.     Now  ^  per  cent,  on  two  thousand  millions  is  tea 
millions  a  year,   which  would   be  a  dead  loss  to  the   country,  and 
mnst  be  raised  by  adding  so  much  to, the  taxes.     It  is  obvioui  that 
nioh  a  scheme  would  not  work  ;  the  lots  vould  have  to  be  recouped 
somehow,  and  tbc  first  thing  that  would  be  thought  of  woidd  be 
raise  the  rent  of  the  formers  so  as  to  make  up  this  deficiency.     N 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  laud  of  this  country,  if  put  up  tu  aoctiott 
and  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  would  yield  ten  millions  more  rent  tluu 
it  pays  at  present.     Most  British  landlords  take  less  rent  titan  they 
could  get  in  the  open  market.     Many  of  the  large  estates  arc  rented 
20  per  cent,  below  what  could  be  extorted  by  ojK!n  competition  ;  the 
tenantry  are  seldom  changed,  and  a  kindly  relation   exists  between 
the  landlord  and  his  teuaittry   which  bas  continued  for  scucratiMis. 
All  that  ivould  be   reversed.     The  system  of  rack-renting  which  »• 
have  put  down  with  iutinitc  labour   in   Ireland  would  be  fastened 
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rcat  Britaia,  and  vould  saou  raise  up  in  this  couatir  a  storm  of 
incligiiatiou  at  the  cruel  treatment  the  farming  interest  vat  subjected 
to.     It  seems   perfectly   clear  to  mc  that   the   poutioa  of  farmer* 

ould  be  far  worse  under  u  iiatiottal  system  than  under  one  of  private 
iwnersbip.     Then;  cnuld  be  no  abatement  of  rents  iu  bad  seam>ns, 
no  permission  of  arrears  of  rent  to  tttand  over,  but  a  hard  and  rigid 
system  of  merciless  jireci-siun  niu!<t  prevail. 

r  You  cauDot  adminiBtura  great  dcjiartmentof  State  except  by  fixed 
Tules.  If  you  leave  discretion  to  the  heads  of  a  department  as  to  the 
reuts  tlicy  should  take,  the  allowances  to  bu  mode  iu  bad  years,  tbo 
consideration  to  be  shown  tu  old  and  iuKrm  tonant«,  to  vidows,  Sec. 
yon  would  of  necessity  introduce  jobbery  and  corrnptiou  wholesale. 
Such  enormous  power  could  not  be  entrusted  with  safety  to  any 
officials,  and  even  the  beads  of  the  Government  would  be  under 
frightful  temptations  to  use  tbi-s  prodigious  power  for  either  private 
or  political  purposes.  Think  of  over  a  million  of  farmers  holding 
direct  from  the  State  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  Government  department. 
Would  no  pressure  be  put  upon  them  at  election  limes?  Would  no 
proniiso  to  abate  rents  be  given  as  the  price  of  their  support? 
Would  not  this  huge  8tatc  detmrtmcnt  become,  what  all  himilar 
departments  have  become  in  the  United  States,  a  hotbed  of  briljcry? 
We  know  that  with  every  change  of  Government  in  America  more 
than  100,000  officials  are  turned  out,  from  the  President  of  the 
United  SlatcA  down  to  the  humblest  letter-carrier.  Would  it  be  safe 
as  our  Government  becumes  increasingly  deniocrntic,  to  place  at  its 
mercy  so  vast  an  interest  as  the  agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom? 
Further,  we  would  ask,  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to  im- 
prove the  soil  under  this  system  ?  At  present  a  large  percentage  of 
rent  is  rttiiriiEd  to  the  soil  iu  the  shape  of  improvements-  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  over  30  per  cent,  of  the  rental  of  the  land  l>c 
returned  to  it  in  one  nhapc  or  another,  and  prol)ably  another  30  to 
-40  per  cent,  is  spent  by  the  landlords  iu  keeping  up  their  country- 
houses  and  supporting  a  host  of  domestic  servants — ;;ardcncr.s  game- 
keepers, grooms,  and  other  retainers — not  to  speak  of  the  custom  they 
ire  to  the  country  shopkeepers.     All  this  great  expenditure)  which  is 

e  life-blood  of  the  rural  community,  wonlil  be  stop^ied.  The  land- 
lords, who  would  now  be  mere  pensioners  of  the  State,  would  have  no 
inducement  to  live  in  the  country  any  longer.  They  would  drift 
into  our  towns  or  live  abroad,  and  bring  all  the  evils  of  absenteeism 
on  this  cuuulry  that  have  been  felt  so  keenly  in  Irelauil.  The  hosts 
of  people  thai  depend  upon  them  in  the  country  would  starvu,  or 
have  to  add  to  the  eongestion  of  our  orer-erowdcd  towns.  A  great 
decrease  iu  the  rural  population   would   take   pl'tce — the   very  last 

ing  that  any  good   Government  should   desire.     Those  beautiful 

ansious,  which  are  the  ornament  of  this  country,  and  which  allbrd 
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pleosore  to  multitudes  of  tourists  and  siglitsecrs,  historical  places 
such  as  ChatBWorth  aud  lladdon  Hall,  would  fall  into  ruins.  Wc 
should  have  rudely  torn  dowu  the  social  edifice  which  it  took  cen- 
turies to  build  up,  aud  have  left  nothiug  to  till  the  void. 

It  may  be  said  that  tlio  fanners  would  now  become  llic  improven 
of  the  land,  seeing  that  we  have  paafied  a  Teuauts'  Com|»ens«tion 
Bill.  1  fear  little  outlay  would  be  made  by  them  under  the  State 
as  landlord,  unless  tlipy  got  fixity  of  tenure  aud  judicial  reuts,  and 
I  have  little  duubt  that  this  would  be  the  ultiiualc  oatcome  of 
NatioualiKatioii.  It  would  be  found  imposniblc  to  sceurc  proper 
cultivation  under  the  dreadful  sense  of  insecurity  caused  by  competi- 
tioo  rents  tixcd  by  Uoveniniciit  oiUcials;  it  would  be  fouud  that  we  were 
turning  Great  Britain  rapidly  iota  an  Ireland,  and  we  should  have  to 
resort  to  the  state  of  things  wc  hare  established  there.  So  this 
most  arbitrary  system  of  judicial  rents  would  have  to  be  introduced. 
If  it  merely  confirmed  existing  rents  the  State  would  lose  ten  mil- 
lions a-year,  as  already  stated.  If  it  recouped  that  ten  millioDS  by 
adding  to  the  n'nts,  the  tenantry  would  be  bitterly  discontented.  It 
would  be  a  choice  of  evils,  ami  the  cstraordinnrv  result  would  be 
reached  thut  under  the  guise  of  Nationalization  of  the  Ijand,  wc 
should  have  constituted  a  ucw  set  of  permanent  holders  of  the  soil, 
subject  to  a  fixed  q^uit  rent,  aud  the  nation  would  have  no  greater 
control  of  the  soil  of  the  country  than  it  had  before! 

Some  may  suggest  that  there  are  uthvr  ways  of  dealing  with  the 
land  after  the  nation  hss  acquired  it.  No  ^oubt  there  are  rarious 
ways.  The  Democratic  Federation  says  it  is  to  be  cultivate*!  by 
agricultural  and  industrial  armies,  whatever  that  may  mean  ;  but  I 
believe  every  one  of  them  wouli!  prove  utterly  impracticable,  and  all 
would  be  vitiated  by  the  political  danger  of  entrusting  so  large  a 
bitsiness  to  the  management  of  a  State  department.  There  was  an 
agitation  SL>mc  years  &go  for  the  nationalization  of  tbo  railways. 
Some  theorists  held  tlint  the  Slate  should  purchase  and  work  our 
railway  system.  Moat  fortuuatclv,  as  1  think,  this  scheme  was 
defeated  by  the  prnctical  good  sense  of  the  BritiBh  people.  But  the 
management  of  the  railways  would  have  been  simplicity  itaelf  com- 
pared witli  the  manogement  of  n  landed  estate  worth  two  thousand 
millions.  No  doubt  bribpry  and  corruption  would  soon  have  been 
rampant  in  the  railway  department,  but  that  would  have  been  a 
triHe  compared  with  the  powers  that  an  unscropulous  Miuistcr  might 
exercise  over  the  vast  agricultural  interwt. 

I  think  I  have  now  said  snfticicnt  to  show  that  the  scheme  of 
Nationalizing  the  Land  is  about  as  absurd  as  the  South  Sea  Bubble, 
or  as  any  other  delusion  that  history  rcconls.  If  it  were  carried 
out  hr  confiscation,  it  would  be  the  most  gigantic  piece  of  wtcked- 
jiew  perpetrated  in  modern  times  ;  if  effected  by  purchase,  it  would 
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he  worst  investment  which  tlic  State  ever  made.     Uuder  do 
circumstauccs  that  I  can  conceive  would  it  work  successfully,  aud  it 

tay  ho  dismissed  to  the  regicn  of  Utopia. 
I  might  have  gone  further  in  my  attempts  to  explode  it  by  point- 
g-  out  that  Mr.  Ocurgc  rcconimeuds  the  condscatiou  of  all  the 
echold  land  iu  luvriis  a»  well  as  ia  the  countr;-,  so  that  any  house 
hich  the  owijcr  had  built  oa  bis  plot  of  land  would  virtually  he 
confiscated  to  the  State,  for  it  ia  very  evident  that  if  the  laud  were 
taken  by  the  Stute,  aud  it  bad  ibc  power  of  exacting  whatever 
ground  rent  it  chose,  it  would  virtually  be  the  owner  of  the  house. 
An  obvious  reply  to  Mr.  George  would  be  that  it  is  diOiculb  to  con- 
ceive that  any  person  would  e%'er  be  so  foolish  as  to  build  a  bou&e  again. 
No  lease  given  by  the  GovcrnmeDt  would  be  worth  a  day's  purchase  ; 
for  after  a  State  had  perpetrated  such  a  piece  of  iniquity  as  suddenly 
and  without  compensation  to  take  possession  of  every  freehold  in  the 
country,  it  would  be  a  small  thing  to  break  auy  leases  it  might 
afterwards  give.  I  would  simply  point  ont  that  every  man  who 
could  save  anything  from  the  general  wreck  would  flee  from  a 
conntn*  abandoned  to  legalized  robbery,  and  the  time  would  come 
within  measurable  distance  when  Mac&ulay's  New  Zealundcr  would 
stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  and  aun'ey  the  ruins  of  the 
mmlcrn  Bahylou.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  if  yuu  set 
at  naught  the  primary  laws  of  morality,  of  which  the  eighth  com- 
mandment is  one,  the  lii^sccnt  to  anarchy  is  swift  and  sure.  It  is 
vain  tu  suppose  tlint  men  who  would  confiKcatc  tliia  principal  form  of 
property  would  stop  short  at  it;  if  a  thief  puts  hi.i  Iiand  into  my 
pocket  and  tells  nie  ho  will  only  abHtrwct  tliu  hiilf-orowns,  but  that 
the  shillings  arc  sacnxl,  1  will  jmt  both  my  shillings  and  half-crowns 
out  of  reach  as  soon  as  possible.  The  principles  of  Mr.  Georgc'n 
book  arc  already  amplified  by  the  Democratic  Federation,  recently 
formed  in  London,  so  as  to  include  the  repudiation  of  the  national 
debt  and  the  confiscation  of  railways,  banks,  and  most  other  forms 
of  property. 

The  descent  is  rapid  to  the  simple  aphorism  of  Proudhon,  the 
celebrated  French  Communist,  that  "  Property  is  robberj*."  Wc  may 
safely  predict  that  if  such  views  were  spread  so  widely  in  our 
country  as  to  lend  to  the  rctorn  of  many  of  their  advocates  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  era  of  free  government  in  this  country  would  be  drawing 
to  a  close.  Long  before  such  schemes  could  be  put  in  force  the 
propcrtictl  clashes  would  do  in  Kngland  a.4  they  have  oflcn  done  iu 
Krance,  sacrifice  liberty  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  (Communism. 
Some  "  saviour  of  society"  will  be  found  in  all  countries  hpforc  Com- 
muni!«m,  which  in  another  name  for  organized  theft,  is  allowed  to  get 
ihe  upper  hand. 

Liberty  requires  justice  for  its  handmaid  and  due  respect  for  tlw 
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righti  of  fiU.  It  will  only  flourish  perroancntly  in  commniiities  that 
arc  cmciitiallT  honest,  Rulightcncd  and  law-abiding.  As  tha  luflrage 
in  our  country  l)f<-'omc8  wider  and  wider,  and  power  pauses  incrca*- 
inglj  into  the  hands  of  the  maxncs,  it  ts  inereesinj^ly  ucccisory  that 
education  in  the  highcat  •tense  of  the  term  should  bo  univcraal.  By 
education  I  mean  th<*  hnrmonious  development  of  alt  onr  powert, 
based  on  the  immntablc  prcrcpts  of  religion  and  morality.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  dcmagogties  will  be  found  to  appeal  to  the  base«t 
motives  of  the  moat  degraded  classes.  In  all  ages  men  are  to  be 
found  who  are  willing  to  prostitute  great  talcnta  to  the  viiett 
purposes;  men  who,  like  Catiline  of  old,  or  Robespierre  and  Dantou 
of  modern  times,  would  climb  to  power  on  the  ruins  of  their  t-ountry. 
"We  need  not  be  astonished  if  schemes  that  combine  the  principles 
of  Atheism  and  Commuaism  are  flaunted  before  the  constituencies  of 
the  future,  but  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  the  sober  common  muk 
that  has  hitherto  distinguished  the  British  people  is  beguiled  by  their 
Cnchantmeuts. 

Before  parting  with  the  subject  of  Laud  NalionaliKation,  I  would 
poiul'  out,  in  a  word  or  two,  that  not  only  the  owucrs  of  land  would 
be  defrauded  on  Mr.  George's  plan,  but  likewise  all  the  mortgagees, 
whose  name  is  legion.  Much  of  the  land  of  this  country  ia  bearily 
burdened;  probably  hundreds  of  miUious  arc  lent  on  its  security. 
As  the  State  has  encouraged  the  belief  ihat  land  was  the  safest  foria 
of  property,  it  has  long  been  the  custom  of  insurance  companies, 
loaiL  societies  end  other  agencies  that  gathrx  up  the  savings  of  the 
nation  to  Icud  them  on  the  security  of  the  soil.  The  sole  livelihood 
of  multitudes  of  widows  nud  orphans  depends  upou  trust  moner  to 
inTCstcd.  It  is  difficult  to  eouecive  what  frightful  misery  would  be 
caniuEd  by  suddenly  pulling  away  the  platform  on  which  such  a  pile 
of  obltgAtions  ha«  been  reared.  The  ruin  of  the  landlords  themselves 
woulii''bc  but  a  part,  perhaps  a  small  part,  of  the  general  disaster. 
As  ^ndhnlynamite  is  ciploded  in  a  crowded  thoruugfafurc,  helpless 
women  and  children  would  be  among  the  chief  sufferers. 

I  nfifstf  however,  before  concluding,  point  out  in  a  few  words  the 
directiotf  in'whieh  true  land  reform  must  run. 

1  ain  fiot  orie  of  those  who  regard  our  land  system  as  at  nil  perfect. 
The  pro(iH^tors  arc  far  too  few  either  for  the  social  welfare  of  the 
country "brVor  the  stability  of  property  itself.  There  were  in  the  United 
Kingdorii;  by  the  lost  Parliamentary  return  (that  of  1672),  314,000 
owners  of 'more  than  an  acre  cach>  and  852,(NX>  owners  of  less  than  u 
acre  each,  the  latter  mostly  in  towns.  It  would  be  greatly  for  tbe 
advantage  of  society  if  more  people  were  interested  iu  the  soil  of  the 
country.  Tlie  large  estates  are  very  much  the  creation  of  the  lav 
of  entail,  a  law  which  is  doomed  and  is  already  in  a  great  measure 
set  aside.  The  ordinary  laws  of  Nature  arc  D|ipu9cO  to  the  {icrpetna- 
tion   of  gigantic  fortuues,  cither  in  land  or  movable  wealth.     The 
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liein  of  the  ricti  arc  often  speutlthrifU  and  dissipate  what  their 
t'athcra  have  (^iiiiic<]. 

Tlio  law  of  ciitnil  has  overridden  the  wiser  law  nf  Nature  and  kc])t 
estates  intact,  tliougli  the  proprietor  wab  hanknipt;  that  niijust 
provision  is  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  law  of  primogeniture,  which 
passed  all  real  entate  when  entailed,  or  in  case  of  intestacy,  to  the 
eldest  son,  will  fall  along  with  itj  and  liberty  will  be  given  to  parents 
to  leave  their  estates  more  iu  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  justice. 
Then  the  system  of  limited  ownership,  which  springs  out  of  the  law 
of  cu tail,  will  disappear  along  with  it.  Many  estates  aru  stan'cd  at 
present  because  the  landlord  is  merely  a  life-renter,  with  little  power 
and  no  iuduccmcut  to  make  improTcments  ;  that  injurious  system 
will  pass  away,  with  entail.  I  should  hope  and  expect  that  many  of 
the  large  estates  will  naturally  be  subdivided,  and  many  of  them  will 
certainly  conic  into  the  market  as  soon  as  entails  are  broken.  The 
farmers  also  under  the  Tenants'  Compensation  Bill  will  tend  to  become 
fiiturcs,  and  if  compensation  be  extended  to  the  sitting  tenant  upon 
rise  of  rent,  as  is  proposed  by  Sir  James  Caird  and  many  of  our  best 
agriculturists,  there  would  gradually  arise  something  analogous  to 
the  Ulster  tenant  right,  and  we  should  have  two  classes  instead  of 
one  permanently  interested  in  the  soil. 

The  a-'sscssmcnt  of  mansions  and  pleasure-grounds  and  also  of 
waste  lands  jn  the  vicinity  of  towns  should  likewise  be  adjusted  to 
their  selling  value,  not  to  their  nomioal  letting  value,  which  is 
ufieu  quite  deceptive.  There  are  large  tracts  of  land  allowed  to  lie 
idle  iir^be  outskirts  of  rising  towns,  that  they  may  be  sold  at  a  vast 
advance  in  price  when  required  for  building  purposes.  Some  of  our 
greatest  fortunes  have  been  made  iu  this  way,  and  yet  these  lauds 
escape  taxatiou  so  long  as  they  are  unoccupied.  This  is  a  great  blot 
which  must  be  removed. 

I  can  see  uo  reason  whatever  why  the  Death  duties,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  calls  them,  should  be  so  very  much  heavier  on  personal 
than  on  real  property.  Thiis  most  unjust  distinction  must  he  swept 
away,  nor  should  I  object  to  a  graduated  duty  as  estates  increase  in 
value.  Besides  this  I  hare  always  thought  that  a  diflerenee  shoidd 
be  made  between  income  derived  from  fixed  property  and  that 
derived  from  labour,  either  of  hand  or  brain  ;  the  one  is  certain,  the 
other  precarious,  and  it  is  fair  that  the  former  should  pay  higher 
iucome  tax  than  the  latter. 

1  am  also  iu  favour  of  extending  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act  to  Urcat  Britain,  so  that  the  State  may  be  empowered  to 
advance  threc-fourtlis,  of  the  purchase  money  to  occupying  tenants 
desiring  to  buy  their  farms ;  and  X  would  give  special  facilities  for  the 
creation  of  small  prujicrtics,  say  of  ten  or  twenty  acres,  to  encourage 
the  more  thrifty  of  the  peasantry  to  acquire  land,  and  to  facilitate 
the  creation  of  market  gardens  on  a  large  *!calc. 
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It  is  aUo  a  fair  question  vrhethcr  the  Statu  should  not  aid 
culturBl  la1)oiircr3  br  loans  to  ]iurcba»c  thpir  cottages  along  with 
gardcu  allotments.  No  one  can  doubt  the  immense  boon  to  a  farm 
InbouTiir  of  a  plot  of  gruiiud  lie  can  call  his  owu  ;  an<l  if  any  rcasoo- 
ablc  »ay  could  he  thown  whereby  the  State  could  facilitate  tlib 
dettirabic  result,  Milliuut  incurring  undue  mk,  all  laud  refomaeri 
would  favour  it.  I  have,  however,  little  faith  iu  the  extension  of 
the  French  system  uf  peasant  proprietary  to  this  country.  Our  soil 
and  climate  arc  not  fa^xturable  to  it.  The  habits  of  our  people 
arc  radically  opiioscd  tu  the  excessive  thrift  and  discouragement  of 
families  which  characterize  the  I'rench  peasantry,  and  which  arr 
essential  to  the  successful  working  of  their  system.  Nations  develop 
their  own  modes  of  life,  and  you  cannot  force  imitations.  We  can 
as  little  copy  the  laud  system  of  France  as  she  can  copy  our  manii* 
facturing  and  commerciid  system.  The  ease  of  Ireland  is  different; 
and  there  I  think  that  a  peasant  proprietary,  arrived  at  by  honest 
purchase,  with  some  aid  from  the  State,  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  the 
ultimate  solution  of  the  land  qucstiou. 

There  is  another  point  also  on  which  I  will  partly  go   with  Ifae^ 
views  of  the  Nationalists.      I  allow  that  property  in  land  ought 
to  be  ns  absolute   as  property   in   chattels.      You    may    make  ai 
destroy  a  chair  or  a  table,  aud  no  one  has  any  right  to  complaiaj^ 
but  the  owner  of  land  has  no  moral  right  to  destroy  its  value,  or 
debar  the    public  from  all   aeecsH  to   it,   when   such    nrcess  ts  no 
personal  injure-  to  himself.     1  think  it  is  contrary  to  natnral  law  that 
vast  tracts  of  barren  laud  in  the  Highlnndit  should  be  shut  op  against 
the  harmless  tourist,  because  a  dcer-stalkcr  does  not  want  bis  jranM" 
to  he  disturbed.      1   nonUl  neither  acknowledge  nor  ])crmit  such  a 
usurpation.      1  would  not  jierniit  the  elementary  rights  of  the  earth's 
inbnbitanta  to  be  sncnfircd  to  extreme  theories  of  game  preserriDg. 
In  the  same  way  I  would  uphold  the  rights  of  town  |)opulationi  to      i 
common  rights  of  way  wherever  prncticable,  and  not  allow  them  C4^| 
he  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  Nature  nt  the  whiui^^ 
of  landowners  who  may  happen  to  be  of  a  boorish  dioposiiion. 

I  greatly  regret  the  abstraction  of  so  many  village  commons  in  patl 
ages,  and  it  is  fairly  a  question  whether  portions  of  these  should  not  he 
re-pnrchascd  for  the  public  goml.  Our  tonn  populations  arc  far  tM 
much  cramped,  and  I  would  take,  by  compulsory  purchase,  wbatei 
land  is  reciuired  for  recreation  ground,  or  even,  in  ciisc  of  ncccsiity, 
for  building  purpottC<>,  and  for  the  legitimate  development  of  tcmsriu;' 
towns.  The  rights  of  landowners  can  never  be  so  interpreted  ss  to 
override  the  primary  necessities  of  life  for  the  toiling  mosses  of  llit 
country.  There  will  probably  be  directions,  not  yet  clear  l.«  ui,  io 
which  the  State  most  do  more  than  it  has  yet  done  to  sweeten  Uie 
lot  of  our  labouring  poor;  and  is  these  become  plaiOj  common  uue 
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will  impose  any  restrictions  on  laoded  property  that  may  be  shown 
to  be  necessary. 

Anotbcr  important  suggestion  I  would  make,  ia  tbe  compntsory 
registration  of  titles  to  real  property,  wiih  an  autboritative  record  of 
»U  charges  upon  it.  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  transfer  of 
property  in  England  is  tbe  cunabrous  and  costly  process  by  which 
titles  arc  verified.  It  operates  rery  much  against  the  multiplication 
of  small  owners.  The  State  must  do  here  what  it  has  done  iu 
France,  Belgium,  and  other  conntrtes :  establish  land  courtit  to 
register  titles  and  make  transfers  cheap  and  easy.  1  believe  nothing 
would  do  more  to  multiply  small  owners.  I  would  aho  estabtisli 
agricultural  schools,  as  is  done  in  Switzerland  and  other  Conti- 
nental countries,  vhcre  farmers'  sons  can  learn  the  science  of  their 
profe»sion. 

In  the  Colonial  possessions  of  this  country  I  think  that  a  most 
wasteful  system  of  dealiug  with  the  land  has  been  adopted.  Ilierc 
we  bad  the  opportunity  of  applying  sound  principles  of  land  tenure 
to  virgin  territory  unencumbered  by  old  proprietary  rights ;  but  we 
have  allowed  vast  tracts  of  laud  to  be  alienated  to  speculative 
buyers  almost  for  nothing,  and  so  hare  laid  the  fouudation  for 
even  greater  inequalities  of  wciiltli  than  wc  have  lu  England. 
It  would  have  been  a  wise  policy  had  our  Colonics  iu  America, 
Australia,  and  elsewhere  refused  to  give  freehold  possesion  to  any 
but  bondjide  settlere,  and  not  alienated  more  than  10()  or  20()  acres 
to  any  individual,  and  they  might  even  have  retained  the  right  of 
imposing  a  moderate  land  tax,  say  of  10  per  cent.,  on  its  future 
annual  value.  No  settler  would  have  objected,  when  he  was  getting 
land  almost  gratuitously,  to  come  under  sneh  an  obligation.  These 
new  States  would  thereby  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  splendid 
revenue  in  the  future,  and  would  have  kept  their  boundless  stores  of 
land  for  the  relief  of  the  dense  popnlation  of  Europe.  Instead  of 
that  they  have  sold  vast  strctchca  of  territory  to  squatters,  to  railway 
companies,  to  speculative  land  companies,  and  to  foreign  adventurers. 
Some  of  these  men  own  millions  of  acres,  and  will  pile  up  incredible 
fortunes  from  the  labour  of  the  toiling  emigrants,  who  arc  compelled 
to  apply  to  thorn  for  the  right  to  settle  on  those  vast  domains.  It 
is  only  the  other  day  that  I  was  asked  to  take  a  share  in  a  grant  of 
three  millions  of  acrc?t  in  nn  American  State,  which  a  speculative 
builder  had  received  as  payment  for  putting  up  a  State  house-  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  future  agrarian  difficulties  are  being  created  whole- 
sale in  the  new  countries  of  the  world  by  such  reckless  procedure. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  this  ruinous  system  of  dealing  with  tmappropriatcd 
land,  and  the  abuses  of  these  land  speculators,  which  contributed 
largely  to  form  Mr.  George's  opinions.  The  old  coimtries  of  Europe 
are  exempt  from  this  special  class  of  evils  ;  but  it  is  a  great  iujustice 
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that  their  emigrant  populatioa  should  ia  this  way  be  cut  ofiT  from 
much  of  the  mlvautage  that  the  uew  countries  of  the  world  would 
otherwise  oficr. 

Our  rulers  were  not  wise  lu  pcrmittTbg  the  Colonies  in  tbeir 
infanc]^  to  do  as  tliey  liked  with  their  vast  posseseions.  They  should 
have  Rctrd  as  trustees  for  our  future  population,  ami  carefully  goarded 
the  rights  of  unhorn  millions.  It  is  a  question  even  yet  whether  oar 
Oovernmeut  should  not  acquire  and  hold  a  quantity  of  virgin  soil  in 
Manitoba,  Australia^  or  New  Zealand,  as  trustee  for  future  emigrants 
from  the  old  country.  If  we  wait  a  few  ycarR  longer  thc»e  lands  mity 
all  be  appropriated,  as  is  the  case  over  most  of  the  United  States.  It 
ia  8  grave  question  whether  the  poverty  of  masse*  of  our  people  may 
not  compel  113  to  adopt  some  ayiitcm  of  State  emigration,  and  it  would 
be  an  infinite  pity  if  we  allowed  all  the  vast  domain  acquired  hy  tbo 
courage  of  our  forefathers  to  be  granted  away,  »>  that  this  country 
ceased  to  have  any  beneiieial  interest  in  it. 

In  couchtsion :  while  1  dismiss  as  a  chimera  the  idea  of  nationaliz- 
ing the  land  in  the  old  countries  of  Europe,  I  admit  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  doing  something  iu  that  direction  with  the  unoccupied 
portions  of  the  world.  I  willingly  recognize  the  philanthropic  spirit 
that  underlies  this  movement  1  sympathize  with  its  desire  to 
elevate  the  poorer  clat^ses,  and  would  gladly  join  in  any  practicable 
scheme  founded  U]y}U  justice  which  aims  at  that  result. 

I  mlmit  with  ilccp  sorrow  that  modern  civilization  has  failed  to 
eradicate  poverty  and  auffcriug  among  lai^e  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  struggle  and  ^itrain  of  life  with  many  i«  excessive,  and  if 
hy  wiser  social  adjufitmcnt  wc  can  lessen  this,  who  would  not 
thankfully  welcome  them  ?  But  the  causes  of  the  inequality  of 
wealth  lie  deep  in  the  foundation  of  human  nature  and  the  constitu-j 
tion  of  the  world,  and  no  laws  can  eMcntially  alter  them.  Mankiod 
Tarj  enormously  in  natural  and  acqnired  gifts;  it  ia  impo»sihte  to' 
binder  a  strong  roan  from  succeeding  where  a  weak  man  fails,  or  a 
-wise  man  from  rising  uhcrc  a  foolish  man  falls:  till  we  c&u  make 
men  equally  wise,  strong  and  virtuous,  there  will  be  profound  dif- 
ferences of  condition  jnat  as  there  are  profound  diflereuces  of, 
character.  No  laws  can  hinder  a  good  workman  from  getting  belter 
employment  and  higher  pay  than  a  bad  one,  a  good  phyaiciau  or 
lawyer  from  attracting  crowds  of  clients  while  the  dnll  and  canless 
practitioner  starves,  the  prudent  merchant  or  tradesman  from  omaai* 
iug  a  fortune  while  the  idle  or  reckless  loses  one.  Modem  civi- 
lization does  not  dimiuish  but  accentuate  moral  and  iutellcclual 
dilfereuces;  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  idle,  the  improvident  and  the 
triciousto  hold  their  own  iu  the  race  of  life  now  than  in  ruder  ages; 
r^t  our  processes  arc  more  rc6ued,  all  require  greater  skill  and  higber 
^^haractcr,   and   there  ia  an  increased    tendency   to   precipitate  the. 
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coarser  material  to  the  bottom  of  the  social  edifice  ;  hence  we  sec  in 
all  our  cities  a  huge  aud  mclauclioly  de])(iait  of  Iiuniau  wrctchcducss 
and  vice.  It  is  au  honest  desire  to  rniHC  this  sunken  mass  of  human 
beiDga  which  accounu  for  much  of  the  Hocialism  of  the  day.  These 
schemes  fur  cumpulsorily  dividing  the  lauU  auil  distributing  wealth 
amoug  the  puor,  arc  tlic  uuteomc  (if  mistaken  jihilauthmpy  j  hut  they 
vill  never  succeed  while  such  vital  diffcreuces  exist  in  the  capabilities 
of  mankiiud.  Tliu  utmost  you  can  expect  of  a  State  is  to  give  a  fair 
chance  to  every  one,  and  free  play  to  all  the  powers  and  capacities  of 
its  citixens ;  it  never  caUj  by  any  laws  or  social  arrangemcats,  pro- 
tluce  equality  of  condition.  "  The  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall 
come  to  puvertyj  and  drowsiness  shnll  clothe  a  man  with  rags;" 
*'  he  bccometh  poor  that  dealcth  with  a  slack  hand,  but  the  hand  of 
the  dilipent  mnk''cth  rich."  'ITicsc  laws  are  uuchiingcable  ;  they  have 
operated  in  all  ages  and  all  climes,  and  human  legislation  cannot 
override  them,  nor  should  it  try  to  do  bo.  Yet  benevolence  has  its 
functions  as  well,  and  much  that  the  State  cannot  do  ought  to  be 
done  by  private  philanthropy.  Where  there  may  not  be  a  legal  obli- 
gation there  is  often  a  moral  one,  not  less  binding,  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked.  Nor  am  I  one  of  those  who  would 
exclude  the  State  altogcihcr  from  the  sphere  of  benevolence.  The 
'Conscience  of  the  community  is  impersonated  in  its  Government,  and 
I  regard  with  hopefulness  the  increasing  rcsponisibility  felt  by  the 
State  for  the  care  of  the  weak  and  helpless.  I  expect  rich  results 
to  flow  from  this  principle  in  the  future  :  yet  we  rau«t  guard  against 
sapping  individual  self-reliance  and  leading  the  people  to  look  to  the 
State  as  a  Special  Providence.  Our  atreugth  in  the  past  has  sprung 
from  iudividuid  initiative,  aud  we  must  beware  of  weakening  that 
mainspring  of  our  national  greutuesa. 

Samcei.  SuiTa. 
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ARCHBISHOP  REKSON  ban  given  the  great  nanction  of  h\» 
office  aTiii  his  powerful  pcmonal  anpport  to  a  proposal  to  estab- 
lish an  cjcteiisiTC  By»tem  of  "  Church  Middle  Schools/'  In  doiug  so 
he  has  brought  to  the  front  some  questions  of  great  difficulty  and 
delicacy. 

Nonconformists  are  in  number  and  influence  a  very  important  por- 
tion of  the  Kughsh  middle  class.  So  unmcrous  and  iiitluontial  arc  they 
that  no  po&ition  taken  by  intermediate  schooln,  claimiug  to  be  public 
schools,  can  be  coii&idercd  satiafactory  Trhich  docs  nut  commend  itself 
for  goodwill  and  co-operation  to  BiKsentcrs  as  well  as  Churchmen. 
It  liaR  been  from  con»idcration  of  this  fact  that  many  Churchmen 
warmly  interested  in  the  extension  and  improvement  of  secondary 
edncation  have  not  thought  it  fair  to  aak,  or  reasonable  to  expect, 
that  Dissmting  parents  should  look  favourably  on  schools  claiminfr 
to  he  distinctively  "  Clnirch  schools,"  and  reserving  to  members 
of  the  Churcli  of  England  the  responsible  tuition.  It  has  seemed  to 
them  too  probable  that  tlie  active  promotion  of  snch  schools  would 
act  as  a  challenge  1o  rival  denominations,  and  tend  to  the  multipli- 
cation of  sectarian  schools,  including  those  which  the  growing  sect  of 
secularists  would  tike  to  establish  by  State  aid. 

It  was  on  these  grounds  that  a  proposal  was  made  (twenty-five 
years  ago)  to  take  a  county  rather  than  a  diocese  as  the  area  for  an 
attempt  to  establish  proprietary  schools  similar  iu  every  other  respect 
to  those Archhi&hop  bensouwisLus  to  encourage.  To  that  proposal  even 
so  pronounced  a  Churchman  as  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter  gave  his 
marked  and  cordial  approval  as  in  his  opinion  "  the  best  solution  of  a 
very  difTiouIt  problem." 

Archbishop  Benson  appears  to  think  that  the  objectious  to  a  dis- 
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tioctivcly  Cburch  basis  for  middle  schools  may  be  avoided  or  greatly 
mitigated  by  aMuming  tliat  there  will  be  a  general  preference  for  day- 
schools,  and  by  the  spoutAueous  adoption  of  a  conscience  clanac.  The 
influence  of  teacbers  in  day  school*  mnst  necessarily  be  much  less 
than  ill  boarding-schools,  and  may  always  be  checked  or  counter- 
acted by  different  infiucnces  at  linme.  Under  these  considerations  the 
liberty  to  withdraw  from  any  specific  lesson,  offered  utidcr  the 
-goarautec  of  a  conscience  clause,  nuiy  be  expected  to  satisfy  many 
parents  whose  dissent  from  Church  teaching  is  sincere.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  mny  be  observed  that  the  financial  difliculcy  of  establishing 
«n(l  maintaining  rival  day-schools  is  not  very  great,  especially  when 
once  religious  rivalry  is  provoked,  m  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  by  the 
asBumpti'ju  of  a  snpcn'ority  in  teaching  ioiportant  subjects  implied 
by  the  title,  "  Church  schools." 

But  whether  or  not  day  schools  may  lessen  the  danger  of  religious 
antagonism,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that,  evea  in  towun,  day  schools 
will  satisfy  the  demnad  for  improved  secondary  educatiun;  while  the 
rural  middle  class  must  of  necessity  be  to  a  great  extent  dcpendeot 
vpon  boarding-schools  if  they  are  to  keep  their  children  up  to  the 
general  standard  of  the  time.  Already  the  middle  class  are  showing 
on  honourable  emulation  to  havo  at  tbetr  disposal  "  public  schools" 
of  the  same  type  as  those  which  arc  the  pride  and  strength  of  tlic 
dipper  class.  In  pursnanec  of  thin  object  a  very  great  educational 
jrcform — that  of  cost — may  certainly  be  secured.  There  ia  no  need 
to  pprjietiiatc  in  middle  schools  the  abuse  of  allowing  public  school 
tcschcnt  to  make  profits  out  of  charges  for  board.  Parents  arc 
4ilrcady  finding  that  boarding- schools,  which  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  food,  lodging,  and  su]icrvision,  may  be  actually 
■cheaper  than  day  srhools  with  home  living.  And  notwillislatidirig  all 
that  may  truly  he  said  of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  home  life,  it 
mnst  be  remembered  that,  as  a  general  rnlc,  few  homes  can  he  really  so 
well  suited  to  the  wholesome  needs  of  a  learner's  life  as  a  school  which 
is  specially  adapted  and  entirely  given  up  to  the  supply  of  those  needs. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  tuition  in  a  boarding-school  shall 
cot  be  at  least  as  efficient  as  that  in  a  day-school.  And  when  a 
higher  view  is  taken  of  tuition,  than  that  which  aims  at  and  is  tested 
by  mere  examination,  and  schools  are  expected  to  elicit  character  and 
form  habits  as  well  as  to  impart  knowledge,  the  advantages  of  the 
corporate  life  and  discipline  of  a  large  public  boarding-school  are 
indisputable. 

In  public  boarding-schools  the  religious  problem  caanoC  be  solred 
by  a  conactcnce  clause.  The  whole  responsibility  of  the  home  as 
well  as  the  class-room  is  transferred  by  the  parent  to  the  teacher. 
ISxemptiou  from  a  particular  lesson  or  service  is  no  protection  if  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  pervaded  with  an  odour  or  colour 
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of  religion  alien  to  that  of  the  parcDt.  And  yet  to  exclude  reli^on 
From  &  boarding.school  irould  be  like  shutting  out  the  sun  and  raia 
from  a  gardcD.  What  could  be  expected  but  stunted  firuits  and 
TCptilc  abomin&tion&  ?  If,  indeed,  the  only  altematiTc  to  uon-rdigious 
achools  were  distinctive  achools  with  conscience  clauses,  the  moremeDt 
vhieh  Archbishop  Ucnson  is  favouriDg  ought  to  be  welcomed,  not 
only  by  Churchmen,  but  by  Dissenters.  And  in  the  case  of  boarding- 
schools,  mure  decidedly  than  that  of  day-schools,  it  might  be  accepted 
as  a  challenge  to  every  religiouB  aect  to  provide  in  its  owa  way  for 
tlie  religious  education  of  its  own  children. 

Yet  surely  there  is  au  alternative,  a  more  excellent  way.  The 
religion  which  pervadcB  a  school  need  neither  be  so  without  sarour 
or  colour  as  to  be  worthless,  nor  yet  so  identified  with  ecclesiastical 
distinctions  as  to  be  offensive  to  the  convictioni!;  and  traditions  of  a 
large  number  of  the  worthiest  and  most  religious  of  English  fomilics. 
That  this  can  be  affirmed  with  couiidence  is  the  huppy  result  of  tvo 
striking  and  indisputable  facts:  (1)  The  first  is  that  now  for  many 
generations  both  within  and  without  the  membership  of  the  National 
Church  tlic  water  of  a  common  well,  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament,  has  been  the  spiritnal  drink  of  English  households. 
Whatever  may  bo  the  depth  and  durability  of  the  basis  of  th& 
Established  Chnreh,  fitill  deeper  and  more  lasting  arc  the  foundations 
of  the  common  Christianity  of  the  English  people.  It  is  Tcry  well 
for  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  to  think  himself  called  upon  to  rule  that, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament,  Christianity 
is  no  longer  part  and  parcel  of  England's  legal  constitution.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  country  is  essentially  more  Christian  than  it  baa 
ever  been.  Every  party  in  the  Church,  every  oect  outside  it,  only 
flouri-sb  and  Mill  only  exist  so  long  as  they  plunge  their  tap>routa 
into  this  common  Christianity.  A  strong  evidence  of  the  reali^ 
a  common  faith,  wider  and  deeper  than  that  of  any  single  communion^ 
is  the  growing  usq,  both  in  public  and  private  worship,  of  Christian 
bymns  common  to  all  Churches.  These,  lik<r  flowering  creepers  that 
Overclimb  partition  wallKjarc  tokens  of  mutual  amity  and  converging 
sentiment.  What  Dissenter  thinks  of  ChurcrU  dinLTcuces  when  Keble 
inspires  all  to  pray  for  the  rulers  of  this  Vhristian  land  ?  Or 
what  Churchman,  when  a  Nonconformist  poet  t-eachcs  n  little  one  to 
"  bless  the  goodness  and  the  grace  that  ou  my  tiirth  has  smiled,  and 
made  me  in  these  Christian  days  a  happy  English  child?'*  The 
common  Christianity  of  England  is  an  ample  meeting  ground  for  the 
religious  education  of  her  children.  (2)  Not  only  is  there  a  common 
religion  pervading  the  families  of  England,  especially  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  but  already  this  common  Christianity  has  been  applied 
to  public  education  with  the  most  striking  and  successful  results. 
Those  who   fear  that  national   Christianity  resting  oa  the  reverent 
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atuijy  of  the  New  Testament  is  too  iodefioitc  a  basU  for  schools,  and 
aak    for    fnrtlier    pledges    and   guarantees    implied  by   cccle«iaBtical 
membcrsliip,  will   do   well  to  consider  whether  tUc  highest  type  of 
Christian  cduoution  yet  aimed  at,  or  at  all  realized,  is  not  that  of  oar 
great  public  sehooU,  such  as  Arnold  and  Cotton  (not  to  speak  of  the 
late  and  present  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  of  other  eminent 
head  masters)  laboured  and  prayed  to  make  tbeni.    It  would  be  most 
unfair   to  define  these  schools  as  "  Church  public  schools."     That 
Arnold  and  Cottoa  were  loyal  members  and  mioisters  of  the  CliurcU 
of  England  ik  the  strongest  possible  argument  for  trusting  that  iu 
the   future  as  iu  the  past,  to  middle  schools  as  in  the  higher,  that 
Church  will  take  the  first  rank  in  the  united  service  of  learning  and 
religion.     But  neither  learning  nor  religion  can  be  appropriated  as 
its  own  domain   by  any  tcction  of  the  community.     So  far  as  the 
Church  prominently  and  on  the  whole  truly  represents  the  religion 
of  the  nation,  it  will  be  allowed,  nay,  required,  to  talte  the  lead  in 
the  teaching  and  conduct  of  the  public  schools.     Cut   till    the   time 
comes  {and  who  expects  it!')  that  the  Church  has  the  exclusive  con- 
fidence of  the  nation  as  the  exponent  of  its  icllgiou,  it  is  more  likely 
to  provoke  antagonism,  and  embitter  differences,   than  to  promote 
godliness  and  study  by  setting  up  public  schools  of  an  cxclustrc  type. 
There  is  no  reaaon  to  think  that  the  Archbishop  and  the  promoters 
of  these  "Church  schools"  wish  by  them  to  give  annoyance  to  Non- 
conformists.     Probably   their  chief  motive   is  to   enter  the  field  of 
middle  class  education  while  it  is  still  avowedly  in  a  state  of  public 
neglect,  and  by  pre -occupation  of  some  of  the  ground  to  guard,  by 
anticipation,  against  the  establishment  of  State  achoola  with  a  secular 
initiation  and  irreligious  bias.      It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  those 
who  are   purely  anxious  for  freedom  of  conscience  may  think  that  aa 
a  safeguard  for  that  precious  inheritance  the  Church,  as  the  chief 
religious  body,  should  take  independent  action  and  secure  ita   own 
foothold  iu  the  groat  central  region  of  English  life.     It  is  notorious 
that  board-schools  arc  driving  the  so-called  voluntary  schools  to  great 
difficultiea  in  keeping  their  hold  on  elementary  education.      It  is  also 
well  known  that  the  advocates  of  State  education  are  becoming  very 
anxious  to  extend  its  action  through  snper-elementary  schools  to  the 
children  of  parents  above  the  manual  labour  class.      By  adopting  the 
sound  principle  that  the  cost  of  education  should  be  primarily  and 
mainly  borne   by  the  parent,  and  offering   the  advantages   of   the 
limited  proprietary  system  to  parents  who,  as  a  rule,  can  afford  the  fair 
cost,  the  Church  is  undoubtedly  taking   the  strongest   and   soundest 
ground   for   fighting  the  battle  of  religions  freedom.     GovcrnrDcnt 
anbaidies,  whether  levied  through  taxes  or  rates,  can  only  be  distri- 
buted oil  principles  of  such  marked  neutrality  as  really  to  discourage 
religion  generally  in  the  fear  of  encouraging  any  one  of  its  represAU- 
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tativcs.      The  incrcflscd  cxpenditnre  of  the  State  upon  education 
brings  out  the  tcndcucv  of  the  secular  interests  to  adrancc  ooder 
lavish  and  ostentatious  public  aid^  wliiln  the  rdigious  interests  recede 
as  matters  comparatively  of  public  indilTcmncc.     Jle  irho  pays  the 
piper  ealls  for  the  tunc;  and  the   more  the   State  pars  the  Icai  will 
the  free  voice  of  religion  be  allowcfl  cxprwsion  in  elementary  school*. 
The  parents  of  the  labouring  class  have  hccn  so  pauperized,  botli  by 
benevolence  and  neglect,  that  their  voice  goes  for  little.     They  pay 
for  their  beer  and  value  it.     Tliey  have  been  taught  that  others  will 
pay  for  their  children's  teaching,  and    they  leave  it  to  others  what 
shall  be  taught.     The  middle  class  parent  is  more  responsible,  and 
therefore  more  religious,  and  till  his  responsibility  \n  sapped  by  the 
protlcr  of  State  aid  he  will  liave  a  voice  in  the  teaching  of  his  child. 
It  has  been  his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault,  if  hitherto  lits  child 
lias  been  badly  educated.     For  while  public  attention  and  public  aid 
have  been  almost  unduly  turned   to  the  elementary  tichuols,  uud  the 
upper  class  have,  tlirongh  the  imited  resoarces  of  endowments  and  i 
private  wealth,  secured  for  themselves  the  best  public  schooU  iu  the^ 
world,  the  middle  class  parent  has  Iiad  little  or  no  public  encourage- 
meut  or  assistance.     He  is  likely  to  welcome  gratefully  the  proQerof] 
such  aid ;  especially  ou  terms  that  respect  liis  ahllity  and  williujrness 
to  bear  the  cost  of  his  child's  schooling,     lie  is  Ukcly  to  give  a 
decided  preference  to  religious  over  merely  secular  education.     Bat, 
if  he  is  asked  to  separate  his  son  from  his  coevals  and  cocquals,  on  the 
ground  that  there  are  religious  ditlcreuces  mor*;  importaut  than  the 
common  Christianity  of  Koglaitd  can  bridge  over,  and  that  the  sons 
of  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  canuot  teach  or  bu  taught  togcthei 
in  the  same  scLo^jU,  he  wilt  hesitate  before  he  acquiesces  ia  what 
will  feel  to  be  a  painful  and  humiliating  ackuowledgmeut. 

J.    li.    BnEKCTOM. 
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THE  gnulual  evolution  of  the  Italian  epic  from  the  sougs  of  tlic 
jicojilc  can  be  t)i:stiiictly  traced  in  one  of  its  moBt  cliaractcristio 
iSfeaturcs,  the  aildrctss  to  tlic  public  at  tlie  openiug  aud  close  of  each 
canto.  With  the  giuUan  aiid  cuniastorie  of  the  street  corucra, 
these  itivariahlc  aiiostrojihes,  called  saluio  aud  conwtialo,  or  grcctiog 
And  adieu,  had  a  religious  character,  and  rccommcuded  the  audience 
lo  heaven  or  the  saints  in  a  sjiirit  of  piety,  Bometimcs  atartlingly  at 
variance  with  the  theme  of  the  interrcning  narrative.  The  subjoined 
examples  will  give  an  idea  of  these  invocations. 


I  Thus  closes  the  tcuth  canto  of  an  old  poem  called  Spaffna,  while 
I  the  fiftieth  canto  of  an  early  version  of  Ititialdo's  advcuturcs  coa- 
I        cludea  in  a  similar  spirit — 


"  la  my  next  cuiito.  filly  to  dencribo 
TliiB  fierce  and  fitrioui  Hglit  I  will  cndearonr ; 
tluist  aud  Ilia  blnscil  molb'U  keep  y*-  ever." 


"  Whon  noKt  I  mmg  I'll  with  tbe  f-nd  r«wanl  yv, 
Thukiag  uf  IjmvcLly  virtua  ever  guonl  yv." 


Matteo  Boiariio,  who  tirst  fused  the  raw  material  of  the  market- 
place into  a  courtly  and  classical  mould,  shaped  too  its  simple 
prefatory  uttcrauees  into  that  consuminatc  perfuctioa  of  form  which 
only  waited  at  the  hands  of  Arlosto  the  stamp  of  his  poirerful 
individuality  to  gain  currency  for  all  time.  Through  the  cantos 
«f  the  "  Orlando  luiiamorato"  wc  can  trace  this  progrcKtve  transfor- 
mation of  the  rude  greetings  of  the  street  singer  into  a  series  of 
I  melodious  preludes,  to  whose  infinitely  modulated  cadences  the  chords 
E  of  the  poet's  lyre  are  swept  with  all  the  freedom  of  improvisation. 
I  Adopting  the  form  as  well  as  the  matter  of  their  humbler  prototypes 
I      of  the  piazza,  the  masterpieces  of  lieuaiBsance  song  still  retained 
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tbc  character  of  recitationa,  cacli  canto  being  designed  for  u.  scpantc 
day's  declamatiou.  Their  aim  'being  thus  diffcreat  from  that  of  & 
jiurelj'  literary  work,  iu  requiring  rather  ft  succession  of  striking 
episodes  giving  iudeppudent  interest  to  each  chapter,  than  the 
sustained  development  of  a  continuous  action,  wc  find  id  them  the 
faulta  and  beauties  created  by  such  a  plan  of  construction ;  on  tlie 
one  hand,  absence  of  unity  and  sequence,  and  want  of  due  propor- 
tiou  between  the  parts;  on  the  other,  inexhaustible  fertility  of 
invention,  lavish  profusion  of  incident,  and  florid  brilliancy  in  de- 
scriptive detail.  Abounding  iu  rhetorical  perfections  and  construc- 
tive defects,  they  scarcely  bear  to  be  read  as  a  whole,  and  would 
l>erhB[w  be  best  enjoyed  by  modern  readers  in  the  form  of  extract* 
connected  by  a  slight  thread  of  explanatory  narrative.  In  contrast 
with  the  severe  unity  of  design  exhibited  in  the  *'Diviua  Commcdia," 
they  produce  the  same  imprcMion  on  the  mind  as  a  gorgeous 
apecimcu  of  tiamboyaut  architecture  studied  side  by  side  with  the 
maje»tic  outlines  of  an  Early  Gothic  cathedral.  And  a>i  the  former, 
while  defective  iu  contour,  is  rich  iu  suggestion  for  the  artsvt't. 
pencil  when  studied  in  detail,  so  the  romantic  poems  of  Italy  gain 
rather  than  lose  by  analysis  of  tlieir  parts,  and  we  do  theai  no 
injustice  by  deiaehiiig  from  the  general  mass  of  the  structure  some 
of  its  ornamental  capitals  for  separate  examination." 

In  bis  earlier  chapters,  Boiardo,  still  mindful  of  his  plebeian 
models,  occasion  ally  recurs  to  the  reitgioUB  ejaculatory  form.asin  the 
following  lines,  closing  the  nineteenth  canto  of  bis  first  book ; — 

"  But  Kiuce  thin  raiitu  over  lonj{  Iimtli  bem. 
Another  day  th«  lost  1  vrill  Koouat  j 
If  ymi  ntam  to  hcur  tUe  nlcannt  atcny, 
So  keep  ya  all  th«  migbtf  Itiag  ai  ^ary." 

His  prologue   stanzas  throughout   the    early  part  of  the  poem  arc 

inrariabiy    recapitulations   of  the   previous   situation.      Of  this  ex-. 

planaiory  formula  tlic  two  following  may  serve  as  specimens; — 

"  F.itr  sira,  in  tbc  iut  ctuito  1  left  off. 
When.-  at  till!  Saraccii  AstoUo  jeers, 
And  '  villutn,'  uitli,  '  tliv  vAiintin^  fuhion  tloff, 
tJulciiM  tbuu  v&tinl  in  liotl  ^luiti)  thy  prirrx, 
Of  luarDDS  pcouil  liid.  low  to  l)i^  iliy  evoff ; 
To  whkt  I  }/\»ia  for  thM  now  oiw  thine  oara, 
tiiiKC  witlt  tny  gi^nt  fnuno  •iicii  rank  dntli  teljy. 
Pinit  boatawniu  I  will  uMxkv  thee  in  a  ffi\i.t/y.'  "\ 

"  ^MhAvr,  ye  t»ff  IliA  liAviic  luiil  diftjiov 
Wruught  by  Iving  Agriuuu  lit^rvn  iif  avtil, 
IJke  tbnviit  tlirouigb  tb«  ootut  tliat  dcaveit  itu  way, 
Or  ])ctHnl  lifMLching  ranks  where  it  doth  roU, 
Ha  with  hu  •word  ne  m&ke*  no  idl«  bl*y, 
But  *Lrike»  each  ataadord  otul  liiyh  bauiiur  jKiIe, 
litvi»  down  the  Foo,  and  bis  own,  men  doth  wsattcr. 
Nor  caros  which  falJa,  tho  fornar  or  tfan  Utt«r."f 


'  Tbc  extruiti  from  tho  "  Orlumlu  luDAuiorato"  aro  tnuiaUtcd  thruugboot  &«n  : 
AntfaoDjr  i'MUKSi's  cditioit.  publiabud  id  IH^KI. 

f  "W,  IiUL."Bo(Al.  uuitoiv.  ;  Idtm,  Buok  I.  nuito  tL 
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It  is  not  until  the  firtecutU  canto  that  be  first  breaks  tliruugh 
the  trammels  of  prcscriptiou  by  introducing  one  of  those  passages  of 
abstract  reflection  ilcfiuitivcly  adopted  by  him  as  au  invariable 
iotroductory  form  from  the  twcnty-susth  canto  onwards,  and  hnmled 
(lown  by  him  as  a  legacy  to  bis  successor.  ^Xc  subjoin  the  first 
example  of  this  later  style  of  preface,  which  thus  superseded  the 
earlier  fashion : — 

"All  thing*  lM)nr«t]i  the  mnMi — wealth'*  raat  inrraair 
KiDfiduint,  luid  ivaluis,  and  nt]«,  tli«  whole  vorld  o'er, 
Ara  nihlecC  to  Vatav  rorCDne'i  tight  caprica. 
Who,  wlicu  Icut  thongtat  of,  o(iv>  and  sonta  the  door, 
And  HTming  white  turns  l>!»ck,  nur  e'er  dutfa  couo 
Kruni  clinuuv,  but  doth  in  war  diiplay  h«r  inote 
Cnstable.  ncklc,  altjfty,  nad  uu^^ciaaa. 
And  bej-ond  all  Ihitig*  l^ig^^J  "-^^  f.-tlladona."* 

It  is  in  these  preliminary  passages  that  the  poet,  liberated  from 
the  restrictions  of  convention,  had  free  scope  for  the  development 
of  liis  personal  genius,  suppreued  in  the  narrative  portions  of  his 
vork  by  the  exigencies  of  his  theme.  Thus  Boianlo'a  vivid  fancy, 
expatiatiug  here  in  its  culargcmcnt,  seized  on  every  mood  of  Nature 
and  his  own  mind,  as  a  means  of  rciatroduciog  himself  to  his  audience. 
Here  is  a  stanza  in  the  form  of  a  spring  greeting,  a  class  of  opening 
in  which  he  evidently  took  especial  delight : — 


"  The  acoeon  that  doth  hcavca  with  light  illume, 
And  give*  Lhe  tree*  a  voatui-e  grccii  to  wear, 
That  uUa  tlw  air  and  Mrth  with  Eova  nod  blooni. 
And  tnoefol  binla,  and  lluwruta  btuahing  [air. 
My  toag  ot  lovr  dotli  Ii^dil  mo  to  reBamc, 
Aud  bida  ue  to  all  bcro  once-  laon:  dcclant, 
Tbc  prowaas  and  th*  dcoda  o(  lottj  faahion 
WttHiglit  hy  Orlando  tn  bis  aiaoroua  tMaaion.''t 


h 

I  In  the  same  spirit  is  the  May  carol,  with  which  he  opens  th& 

i       nineteenth  cauto  of  his  second  book  : — 

k 


"  I  found  myifclf,  ouv  niurry  motn  in  M^, 
In  It  f&ir  niMilow  dMked  witu  bloasoma  fair ; 
'Twaa  ut  a  hill,  the  ac*  beside  it  l\f, 
Alt  tremulous  wilb  aplendoar  shining  thon ; 
'  Mid  roioa  on  a  thurn-bnab  green,  lier  lay 
Of  lote  ft  daaiMl  aang  aad  tbrill«d  the  ur, 
80  sweetiy  moved  ber  lips  io  dtikot  |ilira«ca, 
The  thought  of  it  my  heart  "till  stint  *d>I  nisea,* 


A  classical  simile  furniiihcs  another  iutroductiou  with    which,  ho 

'       presents  himself  to  bis  audience  as  follows  : — 

^^^  "  A  story-teller,  Arioii  was  hia  name, 

^^^^^^  In  tiie  SiduMi  sea,  or  lu.'ar  those  bounda, 

^^^^^L  Had  voice  and  word*  so  iiWKt  th»t  round  him  caitw 

^^^^^V  Uolptiina  aud  tuuuy  iish  to  bear  thu  aoutd*. 

^^^^^K  I'liat  liiltu  in  the  sea  abonld  music  tame, 

^^^^^V  I«  iu  i;ood  sooth  a  thing  that  mnch  astoanda, 

^^^^^^  But  for  my  lyre  'tis  arcater  grace  and  glory 

I  Sou 

L 


If  it  drtiw  you,  fair  aire,  to  fae*r  my  ttory.' 

Sometimes  he  stimulates  the  curiosity  of  his  hearers  by  a  forc- 
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shadowing  of  the  exciting  subject  of  his  narrative  in  the  foUowiug 

fashioD  :— 

"  Mo^UM  tad  Akittft  aad  llieir  «1utnaa, 
Havi:  long  delkyed  my  M&gin  it*  oumt, 
Kor  have  [  kbnwn  odd  brilTiAOt  fmt  of  annK, 
Or  tku  &hy  Tull  of  sliiuirvd  lanco  uid  ■p«U'. 
Ku«-  niiuit  tlie  wurl<l  tdl  aliuku  to  war's  aIkihis, 
And  blotxl  abare  tlio  Badtlle-hows  riM  d«ar. 
For  towartia  Uib  canto'a  cluac,  or  I'm  iu  urror, 
You'll  como  upon  wound*,  flaoivi,  (ire.  bhoinI  and  terror."* 

AgaiDj  vlictL  inrukiu^,  a-s  folluwa,  inspiration  from  his  subject^  he 

contrives  to  hcmld  its  imporlancc: — 

"  Kov  muat  my  voico  to  my  toas'^  level  Mar, 
And  lordlier  nicoauro  I  muat  Buck  Co  Iin4, 
Witli  l>ow  more  rapid  nutwp  my  lyrc-atricgii  o'er, 
Sitiov  of  a  yoiitli  Ui  lull  I  lukw  a  uiiad, 
So  rude  atul  lit-rco,  tn  mm  dnenobcd  witli  gore, 
To  l&y  t)i«  wurld  ho  w«il  bad  been  iodiura, 
Higlit  lU>d»iD0Dte  was  tJiia  In-oggart  hcndy, 
or  u  liom  I  mora  Vbrna,  oooo  liave  a^ku  alrealy.^f 

In  another  preface  tie  takes  the  audience  into  his  confidence, 
expounding  the  plan  of  his  work  wilh  consummate  grace  and  beg  oil- 
ing  siniplicity  iu  the  subjoined  sLauztui : — 

"  Of  luany  a  flower,  blae,  ytjUtiv,  rod,  and  wlilto. 
And  cvcry  kind  that  ia  ihowoodlnod  blom, 
Wilb  Iw.-iuteoua  hnrtin  I'vo  mmtc  a  zuituffxy  liri^lit, 
PitUcB,  (jillyflowvn,  fair  lily,  liluahtujt  ro««, 
Coxae  forward  all  wliora  fmgmncc  dotb  delight, 
Anr!  pick  and  clioosc  aa  fancy  dctU  rli^poBO, 
Koriinniv  ii)(>[i);lit  in  Iili.cs,  hpiiki  in  ruMii, 
Aud  tliiii  Aud  tliat  idiriw  varying  i.'lii.>ii:i>  i]i  |i()sIob> 

So  1  ill  divers  modo  hava  planted  o'er, 
Witli  lichts  ojiJ  love-aflfaira  miao  orcliard  plot, 
yiptco  iioaTt*  with  joj'  on  taIo»  of  li.-ittln  pi»ro, 
Thti  loft  and  j^iiv,i\»i  qu  tbc  lover's  lot. 
Now  1o  Ku;;givro  k(t  in  battle  SAre, 
Willi  HodAiiiurtle  oil  the  iDeadow-apot, 
Mid  bh>wiL  lo  itormy,  and  OMaolta  to  pmal, 
That  uis'vr  waa  lucD  the  like  vf  this  li«rc«  du«I."* 

The  foregoing  sjjeciiucuB  will  serve  to  show  how  completely  the 
truilitional  fortn»  ai  first  adhered  to  iu  the  coDiposition  of  the  "Orlando 
Innaniorato,"  TvcrcdiBcardcd  before  its  completion,  and  how  great  was 
the  variety  of  the  prcfatorj-  addresses  by  which  they  were  gradually 
snpersedcd.  Now  it  is  somewhat  reuinrkablo  that  Ariosto,  having  so 
wide  a  field  of  choice,  sliould  have  euntractcd  instead  of  enlarging 
its  limits,  practically  confining  himself  tu  one  style  of  exordium;  that 
couched  in  the  sermonizing  vein  of  phitusophical  abstraction.  The 
key  to  this  anomaly  lies  m  the  character  of  his  mind,  which  instinc- 
tively selected  human  nature  as  its  first>  if  not  its  sole,  subject  of 
study. 

Some  modern  critics  see  in  the  author  of  the  "  Furioso"  an 
embodiment  of  the  pictorial  genius  of  the  Henoissance,  but  it  seems 


"Ort  Inn."  Book  II.  canto  xiv. 

t  hiem.  Book  III.  canto,  v. 
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to  us  that  Ihcv  have  mistaken  his  temper  and  teudencT^  misled  hy  fl 
the  ^underfill  commiiiul  of  language,  which  not  only  clothed  but 
decorated  Lis  ideas.  For  he  was  id  reality  totally  vauting  ia  the 
painter's  first  gift,  that  discriminatiiig  povcr  which  Bcizcs  ou  tliefl 
salient  aud  fiuggcstive  fuaturos  of  tlic  subjeirt,  and  assigns  due  propor- 
tion to  its  relative  parts.  His  descriptions  arc  ealalogucSj  nut  jmiDt- 
iDgs;  he  can  compile  an  iovcQtorjj  but  not  create  a  picture;  and 
there  is  not  throughout  the  "  Orlando  Furioso"  a  single  passage 
that  calls  up  to  the  mind  a  clear  viMoii  of  any  cxtt>rnal  scene  or 
object,  such  as  Iloianlo  can  evoke  with  a  sketch  iu  voree>  like  that  of 
the  May  morning  just  quoted.  ^ 

Ariosto's  strength  Jay  in  a  difTereDt  direction,  in  dramatic  power  V 
of  describing,  aod  dramatic  itisight  in  analyzing  human  actions  and 
motives,  in  keen  tliough  not  profound  comprehension  of  character;  infl 
realizing,  in  short,  the  world  within  instead  of  the  world  without.  ™ 
"With  external  Nature  indeed,  he  has  little  or  no  sympathy,  and  there  ia 
scarcely  a  trace  iu  his  poem  that  lie  was  ever  touched  by  her  varying 
aspects.      We  know  that  he   passed  three  years  as  Governor  of  the  ^ 
Garfagnana,  in  the  heart  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Italy  orfl 
the  world.     Morning  by  morning  he  must  have  seen  the  blanched 
and  shattered  pinnacles  of  Carrara  flush    and  pale  as  the  great  con- 
flagration of  the  dawn   fired  and  faded ;  day  after  day  watched  thej 
tossing  crests  of  the  Modencse  Apennines  sculptured  iu  sunahiue,  the'* 
violet  shadows  on  their  flanks  deepening  and  iihoaltug  as  the  lightl 
came   and   went   above   them ;    year  after  year  seen  the  moving] 
pageantry  of  nature,  the  shifting  panorama  of  the  seasons,  roll  to  audi 
fro  over  the  wide   valley  of  the  Serchio,  winding  like  a  highway 
among  the  hills  to  where  it  was  swallowed  up  in  their  blue  gulfs  of 
distance.      Yet  of  all  this  we  find  no  hint   in  his  verse,  aud  despite 
its  elegant   garrulity,  his  references  to  scenery  are  of  the  scantiest. 
At  most  a  garden  or  two  planted  with  ornamental  flowers  carefully 
enumerated,  a  well-kept  shrubbery  with  fruit-trcca  and  shady  arbours, 
occasionally  a  fountain,  and  more   rarely  a  low  hill,  are  mentioned 
with  approval.     Some  of  the  adventures  recounted  by  him  take  place 
duiing  maritime  travel,  and  Notus  or  Horeas  are  even  evoked  to  call 
up  a  storm,  which  is,  however,  introduced  as  a  purely  conventional 
piece  of  stage  mechanism,  and  in  the  strictest  subonliuatiou  to  the 
human    action  it  ]iromotea.      Boiardo,  on    the    contrary,  when  ho 
describes  the  sea  cjuivering  in  the  morning  splendour,  suggests  the 
whole  ocean  iu  a  single  line,  as  a  skilled  draughtsman  does,  hy  the 
sweep  of  his  pencil  limiting  its  horizon. 

Keeping  in  mind   this  ditTcrcncc  in  mental   constitution,  it  ceases' 
to  he  surprising  that  Ariosto  should  have  rejected  for  bis  exordiums 
all  the  models  of  pictorial  and  descriptive  style  left  by  his  predecessor, 
and  followed  him  only  in  those  which  gave  free  play  to  his  own. 
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analytical  aud  rcOcctive  turn  of  mind.  His  iuitial  stanzas  being 
thus  irholly  lievotcd  to  moral  generalities,  we  can  rcconstnirt  from 
them  Trith  tolerable  accuracy  tlie  poet's  scheme  of  life,  regarded  from 
the  genially  cynical  point  of  %-icw  befitting  a  man  well  satisfied,  in 
the  main,  with  himself  and  his  surroundings.  For  it  ninst  be 
Temembcrcd  that  all  the  philosophy  handed  dovrn  to  us  is  necessarily, 
from  the  mere  fact  of  its  snrrival,  the  philosophy  of  success,  and  that 
the  real  bitterness  of  life  remains  mute  in  the  iuarticulale  oblivion 
of  obscurity.  \our  true  cynic  is  the  man  why  has  failed,  but  whose 
opinions  consequently  uo  one  thinks  worth  listening  to;  while 
triumph,  Irumpet-tougued,  has  tlie  ear  of  the  world  and  futurity. 
Diogenes  in  his  tub,  blazoning  obtrusive  self-abnegation  in  the  pride 
that  apes  humility,  is  but  a  sham  pessimist  compared'  to  Lazarus 
amid  bis  potsherds,  who,  though  proposing  no  paradoxes,  and  formu- 
lating no  theories,  is  the  more  genuine  if  less  noisy  philosopher. 

Ariosto's  cynicism,  we  feel,  is  but  the  iraaginatire  bitterness  of 
prosperity,  just  sharp  enough,  like  the  affro  dolce  sauce  of  Itnlrao 
cooks,  to  give  piquancy  of  savour  to  dainty  viaud?,  hut  with  no  sting 
of  the  real  gall  and  wormwood  of  life.  The  foibles  and  iueoa- 
sistencics  of  humanity  he  touchc^i  with  a  light  hand,  as  mncb  in 
caress  as  in  chastisement ;  but  its  struggles  and  sufferings,  its  doubts 
and  self-questionings,  he  leaves  unexplored  in  his  brilliant  rcrae. 
Theology  has  no  place  in  his  system,  and  there  is  no  longer  a 
reminiscence  of  the  religion!)  invocations  so  long  adhered  to  hy  his 
predecessors.  Indeed,  his  code  of  morality  is  rather  of  n  Pagnn  than 
Chnstian  type,  and  inailcating  only  a  certain  measnrc  of  truth  and 
kindliness,  without  any  ascetic  self-restraint,  would  have  sat  lightly 
on  an  ancient  Greek.  Tlie  following  stanzas  (first  and  second  of 
cauto  xxi.),  emphasizing  the  obligation  of  good  faith,  represent 
about  the  highest  moral  level  to  which  he  soars  :— 

"  Na  lieni|Kin  ropo  ilotli  liiarl  a  load  so  fart. 
Or  nail  liolil  wood  with  svicli  a  forvcful  stmu, 
Ah  fnitl),  vh^xt  o'er  it  Inft;  soul  is  coftt 
'rb«  bond  of  iU  iititiwoltiblc  cluiin. 
Nor  \va»  true  fAitl)  liy  artiitn  of  tlio  put, 
T>q>ictc(l,  Bave  in  vcatiire  wilJioat  Btetn, 
lJTa{»i:<l  in  ft  tjiir  ivhitc  veil  Iiko  ft  relifiioitB, 
Siiicp  niij;ht<  »t  lint  or  jijMirk  wniili]  mn-ki"  !ipr  hidMmt. 

Oouil  fikitb  »l!i,nikl  btt  niainWti«il  ttien  without  apot, 
Whether  to  tli'Uuiiau()«  [ilcilfrc^  or  uno  aluue. 
Though  ill  Uiiie  forrMt  or  ni-qui-stcrtil  ki^^ 
RcmoW  from  towns  twwre  idishtiHl  nil  imkaowA, 
And  lu  bcfurc  triLuuuk  niid  tVii^  Icaot 
(ir  wittii^Mie*.  in  ileeil  -it  jatrfhmcntBlinwn, 
So  uitliLiiit  uuLli  ur  vuu'  or  any  toktn 
Tilt  Hiui^leBt  pi'oniiKci  t>hoiil<l  in)  k'<[>t  uiiL>rQkuii-" 


Against  this  sermon  on  truth,  however,  may  be  set  off  the  foHow- 
ing  defence  of  dissimulation  when  used  against  aa  unscrupulous 
opiJOiicnt  by  his  heroine  Bradnmante  : — ■ 
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"  Thnngli  nuiDlalion  oft  doth  meiit  rebuke. 
And  iuilex  ul  ui  evil  luiad  luaj'  b«. 
Id  m&ny  caioti,  i{  we  dostly  Iwh. 
Thftt  it  batli  trrouzht  much  good  ^rc  ploinlv  H«. 
And  cWMa  <>t  (l(»tn  and  bluue  unil  Iom  Imtn  took . 
SiniM  itot  with  friend*  id  «onv«r«e  >ye  are  m-c. 
In  tUiB  our  mortal  life,  when  more  prevailetb 
llwkiicu  tliKQ  light.  «nd  oavy  oft  oauilcth. 

'I'licingh  from  Umt;  priHif  ao-I  toil  \i'c,  in  the  nod, 
Kind  one  lu  frieti(ljilii(>  tiMv,  in  kiudntM  dear. 
To  whom  full  trust  uodoubtiug  wo  may  lend. 
And  oTcry  thought  diaoovor  irithfiiit  fear. 
How  now  khonliT  mat  Rnggiero'a  lavi-ly  f rienil. 
With  IMm  Brunei,  disloyal,  tntini-er*  ; 
Tb  fngnit^  and  to  srtilioe  addtcled. 
As  by  th«  wuord  he  had  been  dcpiftcd  !"* 

In  the  two  stanzas  next  quoted,  opcnitig  respectively  the  sixth  nod 

twenty-third  cantos,  sound  moral  lesaoiis  are  taught,  jKrhaps  ail  the 

more  effcctlrely  that  the  motive  invoked  is  none  of  the  highest: — 

"  nt  tare*  tlie  eril-dour  wliu  dnth  tnut 
Tliat  liidd«a  crima  will  k«cnMy  aye  shroud. 
For  if  all  da*  won  mutu  Uio  cntumbiug  duct 
Of  earth— ti^.  air  itnclf— would  cry  aloud. 
And  heftvcu  onUiua  tlu;  iiiu  iti«If  idiall  tbnivt 
The  ainaer — sp«nt  liis  tonn  -tii  KtamL  avowed  : 
His  own  QccuMr,  tbuugli  by  nonu  HUs[wut«d, 
In  tinfon»(!cn  betrayal  »uir-doto(,'tvd. " 

"  \jei  each  ouo  help  the  otber^mrvty  fate 
Omits  the  rciMmjxtnM  good  actionii  ehtm, 
Or  ir  >lie  do,  at  least  ttiey  bear  nu  freight 
Of  di3&tb  or  Iom,  or  tgiiununiom  aliamo. 
Who  injures  ntliere  paytth  afion  or  1*16 
'j'ho  iitilorgiittL-u  score  a;^iLial  tiia  naiiin. 
Tliu  pravn-b  eayH,  M^o  ^a  forth  mmbW-Eoqtod 
To  niwt  cM^x  ottii.T,  bnt  the  litU*  iCaiid  rooted," 

Ariosto,  however,  is  not  Eiceu  Ui  advantage  in  thin  commonplace  gaxh 
of  sententious  morality  which  ill  bescums  his  gay  and  n^uridly  tempera- 
ment, lie  is  at  his  best  in  the  vein  of  playful  sarcasm,  which 
characterizes  most  of  his  philosophical  utterances,  and  ia  his  favourite 
method  of  rcbukn  for  falsehood  or  folly.  His  caustic  irony,  indeed^ 
spared  nothing,  not  even  himself,  for  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  following  stanzas  on  poetical  chroniclers  were  penned  without 
conscious  satirieal  reference  to  his  own  senility  to  princely  patrons. 
They  form  an  esception  to  his  ordinary  rhetoricnl  outbursts, 
occurring  in  the  middle,  not  at  the  opening  of  a  canto,  and  are  part 
of  St.  John's  discourse  to  Astolfo,  on  his  joitrncy  to  the  limbo  of  lost 
property  in  the  moon,  in  scare))  of  the  vanished  reason  of  Orlando : — 

"  Lea  pioiK  was  Kneaa— oor  so  bold 
AchillM— aa  Famo  tolU— Icm  Kcctur'i  lira — 
And  tbnniandn  there  liare  been  iu  days  of  old. 
Who  might  to  lii^lier  pliice  (}xau  th««r;  MSpire: 
But  palavea  and  villai,  lands  and  Kold, 
Confontd  by  tbdr  dacvudBnta  were  th«  iiirv 
I'aid  for  transcendent  and  immortal  gli>ry, 
BeitoMed  on  Ihem  by  writei:*  of  (Iwir  alary. 


*  "Orlando  Furioto^"  eanto  iv. 
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Scarce  naa  Augustus  an  Ikdi^q  uifl  jjooj 
Ai  Virgil's  lonixting  trnin|wt  tlnth  proclaim ; 
His  tnst«  in  portry.  'tia  URilcrsbunil, 
Dotli  ruuL'c-1  the  proscri[<ti<j»'(i  J«tt  of  ehame. 
Of  NcTo'a  Crimea  f&r  )e^  pci^h&aca  we  should 
lUvc  licMxl,  Auil  glorion*  vet  niii;ht  bo  Un  itaoii^ 
Thmtuii  eftrt)i  am)  bi^von  lie  ciptolly  DfToDtlcd, 
If  scnbca  uud  authun  he  bad  but  berHetuld. 

In  ElDtiier'B  pago  Atridca  nirw  ws  see, 
Witb  ti-itimiih  CTowncj] — the  TroiRns  dull  and  cold 
Aud  faitliful  to  litT  ■poiiio,  Penelopa 
Bear  frum  h«r  suttors  insnlU  nitiiiifold. 
But  whoM  wiahM  truth  from  fAUcbond  ffM, 
Brn'oned and  changed  •houM  hmo  the  fWy  told; 
Truj  *boii1d  vivuiniiua  be,  au<l  lli-Ilas  rvuteU, 
•  Aiid  as  a  HJrt  Pcn«Iope  b«  venuted. 

And  \hi-j\.  Ag&in,  by  histcry  sec  betrayed 
The  fame  of  DmIo,  who,  thotigh  pure  of  heart, 
Is  BOW  rejiulvd  aa  a  wortUlm*  jadu 
Since  VitKil  played  licran  iiiifrundlypart. 
Nor  marvel  if  kmob  vrarmtli  I  bave  tii»t>lajod. 
Or  if  my  vanwa  at  aom*  Ipncth  I  impart  t 
WriKra  I  lov«.  x»  suits  my  lurmor  statida, 
Since  I  on  enrtlt  purmed  th«  same  TOcaticFii."* 

Like  a!!  flatterers^  Ariosto  occasionally  vented  his  repressed  feeling* 
in  aa  outbarat  of  candour,  in  the  style  of  the  subjoined  sly  hit  at 
hi«  fair  auditors,  on  their  most  sensitive  point : — 

"  Oh.  happy  cavalirn  of  elder  dav*, 
Wliu  in  luiiu  vaJky  or  a<.-(jueatortHl  delt, 
In  cav<<rii  <Urlt,  nr  aivagti  forest  ways, 
In  dtn  of  >cr|iuats>  bcarit  m  liom  foil, 
Fimnd  wtut  tn  palaccit  acarco  tttHta  th«  euo 
In  our  time,  e'vu  of  eye*  Chat  M«k  it  well, 
Women,  1  mean,  vho  in  their  youth's  fraah  inoniiltt 
With  beauty's  titlo  m«rit  the  nAuraia^."^ 

And  in  another  passage,  unilcr  the  form  of  a  defence  of  the  fair 
sex  against  thuir  slanderers,  he  contrives  to  insinuate  tlie  truth  of  the 
charges  brought  against  them  hy  describing  his  own  very  unfavour- 
ahle  experience  of  wonien.  Ho  seems  slightly  unfair  to  his  lady 
friends,  in  judging  them  by  a  standard  of  constancy  he  evidently 
did  not  apply  to  himself : — 

"  Mid  thfluc  eoinplainta.  and  many  morfi  boidc, 
Along  liU  mad  the  King  of  Satea  ajmrrVNi, 
As  now  in  uiannun  lov  ha  faiotly  sii^h^d, 
Xow  spake  in  touca  that  diftaot  echo  stirrad ; 
While  thtia  th<;  f«inal«  sex  he  vilified, 
Wl'  niu»t  allow  liia  re&ioiiiiii)t  wai  abaurd, 
Sine*  for  a  bad  ons  here  and  there  drtMted, ' 
At  Icoat  a  hiindrod  good  miglit  \x  selected. 

1'bongh  mid  th«  manv  I  lukvc  Im*cd,  I  vow 
T  h:ivB  nut  fdund  a  »iuj;lp  conjitaiit  lUme; 
Tliat  all  are  false  1  never  will  alio*', 
If  itt  on  hanh  destiny  stilj  thraw  the  blame. 
Many  there  are  and  have  been  before  now, 
'Gainiit  whom  to  Iculge  cojnjtlaiat  no  nian  can  daim, 
Biit  'til  my  fatu,  if  'mid  five  score  rontnvhea 
Thsire  be  one  jade,  to  fall  into  hor  dalchos. 
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Nor  will  I  oeaw  to  lovk  tilt,  ore  I  dio~ 
Nay,  en  my  lock)  more  threaJa  of  ailver  sliow — 
One  d&y  I  ypt  oiay  boast  tlut  cv«n  I 
Sam*  f*ir  have  foiinil  u-1ina»  faith  no  cbuig*  dotli  koov. 
If  this  occur  [tmA  yet  i»y  liapcs  Am  hisli 
lliat  it  may  dq)  I  ne'er  will  woa,ry  crow 
Of  crawnlng  Iier,  m  beat  I  c»ii,  witb  gloiy, 
Witb  pam  Mid  tongan,  in  [)ro«e  and  v»rM  uid  31017."* 

ArLosto's  tune  in  opeakiag  of  womeu,  of  wliom  bi$  real  cstirante 
waa  very  low,  alternates  between  raillery  aud  panegyric.  Wc  sub- 
join a  specimen  of  tbe  latter,  selcctiug  two  stanzas  from  the  long 
opening  passage  of  the  tbirtr-Btxth  canto,  leading  up  to  a  tribute  of 
fiatteiy  to  Vittoria  Coloona : — 

"  Not  Touiyrit  or  Harpidyce,  clrwul, 
Xur  tUi>JK-  wbu  o*uiv  to  'raruaa— Hoctor'i  ud — 
Xot  she  who  Tynans  ani)  8tdnniAna  led, 
Acrou  the  sea  to  libya'a  sli^re  eiulwyed, 
/cnubiH  not,  nor  abe  before  whom  Hed 
Aa>yri*'a,  lodiai'a,  I'^rain's  liDfits  ili>iDA>'od, 
Xat  thaae  kloae.  vith  athera  (nmfrl  in  ctory, 
Deaerv«  to  aliine  for  erer  ctuw  ii«(l  m  itb  flory. 

Vnr  woman  atrong  and  faithful.  piin.>  anit  vir,v, 
Npt  Ronu)  and  Growa  alone  have  had  ti>  busat, 
But  uvny  laud  on  which  the  aun  doth  riao. 
From  tlio  Despcndcs  to  Intlia'a  cout, 
^Vhoao  worth  and  fame  are  ainoth«r«d  in  aaoh  gntac^ 
That  of  a  tboiisand  ooo  is  kuown  at  moat, 
Since  of  tlieir  deeda  thnro  then  vere  none  to  tell  na, 
Save  only  vrrit«ra  laaBculioti  and  jaUoiia."t 

The  ethics  of  love  occupy  the  largest  space  in  the  poef  a  lucubra* 
tions,  as  the  Ticissitudes  of  the  tender  pnaaion  itself  supplied  no 
doubt  the  subject  of  hia  mo8t  frequent  meditations  and  the  source 
of  his  keenest  einotions.  Adhering  to  tlie  principle  of  allowing  him 
as  far  as  possible  tci  speak  for  himself,  we  extract  one  of  the  few 
passages  in  which  he  takes  an  ennobling  view  of  the  sentiment:-— 

"  In  love  fiill  many  a  oov  feels  paogi  full  aorCi 
Of  which  thit  greater  part  hare  I  OMayod, 
And  for  my  liurt  »u  vaiied  u'or  aud  u  er, 
Tliat  I  can  r[>e<ak  aa  ong  who's  of  the  tradv. 
Hence  if  I  aay,  u  1  hare  aniti  before. 
In  apeeoh  and  writing  and  have  noVr  gaintaid. 
That  [>aiii  la  lisht,  or  kh^rp  anO  keen  Uiia  latter, 
Aciwpt  a«  tmtii  my  venliirt  ia  the  matter. 

I  aay  anil  anid,  Ami  will  c^y  till  I  die, 
Wlto  knowa  bun&f-H  cntr»ii))i:d  in  worthy  aoare. 
Although  he  fiiiil>  Lis  liuly  -culJ  aud  illy, 
Avursc  and  distant  to  his  burning  prayer; 
Though  hope  bo  Qooe,  thua[;h  lovo  all  wage  deny. 
Thonffh  UiiJ  ati'l  time  be  vainly  wiuitol  there. 
If  liigD  hia  heart  he  set,  in  ik-eiKMit  auguiah 
He  coed  not  weep,  although  be  droop  and  lansniah. 

But  weep  flhoiild  he;  who  hath  enalaved  hia  vrtU, 
Tn  a  fair  trcM  cif  hair  and  bn^rht  cyea  twain, 
Ifeath  whic-h  doth  Li<l«  a  htuirt  deRled  witli  ill, 
Whore  nought  ie  pure  and  only  dregs  rmuuii  1 
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Tha  wretoli  wanld  fi>-  but  witb  him  carrica  still, 
Like  atriakea  dwr,  tho  ttrrotr'n  rankliD^  P*i'°i 
SliKiti«  of  hiiDMlf.  and  of  hia  lov»  lio  fMl«U>, 
Mar  diuvt  dbdoM  a  wound  no  balsam  bcaleth."* 

Ariosto  always  trcntit  this  nubjcct  from  an  autobiographical  point  of 
view,  alleg-iug  liix  experience  or  faenaoBning  his  weakness  with 
ingenuous  naVvcu;  and  frankness.  The  following  three  stanzas  were 
evidently  penned  in  one  of  those  moments  of  disillusion  which 
were  no  doubt  frequent  with  him  : — 

"  Who  acts  bia  foot  to  Iovo'b  ciitaugliuv  tDAn;, 
Withdraw  it  ere  hia  wma;»  arc  limed  Aa  well. 
Tlint  law.  II  tiuilneu  all  tlm  wime  ticclare, 
Witlj  i.-otJC£>ni  thiit  uiir  doulits  dtiould  atire  diaipd. 
Thoa);b  all  may  iiot  OrUndo'a  fury  shatv, 
.Some  itthcr  ciga  tliMr  tuuacy  doth  t«ll ; 
Auii  o[  iiuuiiiity  vliat  proof  matr  lAnkiag 
Tliau  aacrifiou  vif  tuU  f»r  oiben'  UIudk  } 

Ky  varied  6>inptAitt8  ahown,  the  catiaa  is  one. 
.Mike  tlio  freitif.inl  folly  wht'oo*  tlicy  sjirini;. 
I  jkd  a  K'^'^t  woimI  iintrankcil  tuiil  vast,  wIil-iv  uuoe 
Kiudfi  tliv  Blraiglit  ruad  'mid  tiatlu  all  wandcnng, 
To  left,  to  rifflit,  and  here  and  there  thay  ran — 
''  In  ahort,  my  raaaonins  to  an  cud  to  briDf^ 

Hv  u'h.i  K""***  old  ill  tnvo  dnacrvcK  no  bcltor, 
For  all  liK  imiiii,  tbaa  DiantioU:  and  fL-lter. 

WiJl  iiiij^Ll  yc  aimwer  mc~ aintl bur's  fault, 
Krir-iiil,  tlioii  dt>st  ahow,  uniuindful  of  thiDC  own  ; 
Fid]  m.-]]  (I  auBwer)  now  my  uuad  makes  halt 
In  lucid  interval,  mycMcia  known; 
And  much  I  atrive  imd  hojm  (the  last  aaoault 
T(flp«||<<dt  to  r«>t  aud  tenve  tbia  dano«  s]od«i 
But  all  at  unoQ  to  do't  my  atrongtb  exQwdoUi, 
Since  on  hit  very  bunas  the  poittrm  fc«drth.''t 


From  the  subjoined  stanzas  on  jealousy  we  should  have  inferred  that 
the  susceptible  poet  was  a  rictiui  to  the  grefia-eyed  monster,  CTCn 
if  his  biographers  hod  not  expressly  stated  It : — 

"  What  lui|>;'ier  or  niuru  joyous  st«t«  had  be«n 
Than  thai  of  tender  heart  in  nmurous  mood  f 
*  What  li(r  iiiriTc  tivivtitic  and  atrrvnc 

Tbau  tcf  Ite  iNiiintl  by  limr's  "weBt  HBrritude  ? 
Wer«  mail  tiol  |,'uaJt:d  by  that  itJiig  so  keen 
Of  black  8(iBpici[»)  -by  that  (ear  ]iuriucd — 
And  mni-tyr«d  by  that  dark  and  demlty  paaaion 
Ofjcalpiiay,  wboac  isgv  tukm  every  faauioii. 

WhOft  every  otiier  bitter  interbleat 
Amid  tbo  buuiy  uf  tliia  BtreietAat  aweeb. 
In  but  Additional  [i«rf«etiaa  lent 
To  love.  tt«  juy  tu  bnightun  uid  coinplvtv. 
^ure  dainty  ta.«tes  thft  liquid  dement 
Kroni  tliirat  fitulonsed,  oud  after  bstJAg  meat ; 
Nor  can  the  joya  of  peace  be  duly  rated 
Save  fint  the  iLla  of  w.tr  .-kro  knnnn  and  hated. 

Though  tyat  behold  not  what  the  boart  vrould  a«e. 
And  ttrvr  crave*— e'lui  tliin  may  lie  made  Ii;tbl. 
The  louser  tiii'  slow  houn  of  abbvuoe  be, 
Ths  gr»l«r  joy  whon  time  doth  reunite 
To  aervicc  without  waji^c  we  may  «Kroc 
If  fanpa  aunnvr,  bowovar  faint  aodalif ht 
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For  BervicA  tme  is  in  the  eud  nwanled. 
Though  loDg  it  »eeiii  tu  psM  quito  unrcgnHvil. 

The  angon,  thcntpalsea.  ntiJ  in  slinrt 
All  pum  und  tnrm«ntii  tavo  luu  tii  eDtlure, 
1^0  ity  tlicir  r«u»Ui.'<!ti(in  but  eKliurt 
To  fuller  Kfnw  of  joy  ibat  wc  ■«cvn;. 
Tint  tliia  inftriuk]  pl^M  if  it  distort 
And  pniiun  the  Nick  mind  wiili  dU  pa«t  cnre, 
Makes  even  mirth  «uil  glndncM  wbea  they  toUow, 
Seem  U)  the  lover  lUvoiirlcse  and  hollow."* 


Though  ArioBto's  rievrs  of  life  may  not  seem  to  the  modem  reader 
rcry  novel  or  profound,  wc  can  well  believe  that  hiii  cont«mporaricB, 
da^ztcfl  by  the  florid  and  brilliaut  language  in  which  they  were 
expressed,  raay  not  have  porceivrd  that  these  sparkling  epigrams 
in  octaves  embodied  only  commonplace  and  obvious  trnth*.  In. 
deed,  they  may  perhaps  be  besl  summed  up  in  the  celebrated 
dcHnition  of  a  popular  proverb  as,  "  tlte  wisdom  of  many,  and  the 
wit  of  one."  For  he  converted  the  common  stock  of  ideas  around 
him  into  an  intellectual  currency,  stamped  with  the  imprcsB  of  his 
genius,  and  coined  id  the  authority  of  his  name. 

This  novelty  of  form  may  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  absolute 
originality  of  substance,  but  it  <loes  not  atone  for  thr  absence  of 
moral  elevation  in  the  utterances  of  the  laughing  philosopher  of 
Ferrara.  The  best  that  can  be  said  fur  him  in  this  respect  is,  that 
his  morality,  if  not  loRy,  was  sincere  ;  that  lie  assumed  nothing  he 
did  not  feel;  and  that  if  his  ideal  was  placed  low,  lie  at  least  lived 
up  to  it.  There  ia  abundant  cvideuce  in  his  biography  that  he 
practised  the  facile  virtacs  he  preached,  and  attained  the  level  uf  the 
low  standard  he  set  bcJbrc  him. 

In  his  so-called  satires,  which  arc,  however,  little  more  than 
4'pi8tlcs  versified  in  /erza-nrna,  he  conveys  his  ilicorics  of  life  with 
a  still  stronger  infusion  of  the  personal  elumont  than  was  admissible 
in  a  narrative  poem.  In  the  fourth  satire,  addressed  to  Annibale 
MHleifueeio,  he  expresses  himself  as  follows  in  regard  to  worldly 
Jinibition  : — 

"  If  honom  and  va&l  Wi^aUIi  tho  soul  cotild  till 
With  trun  ci>nt«Dt,  tbcD  would  I  (tmifte,  indccil, 
i'untiiit  lit  tlirtn  iK'itli  all  thn  huiirt  and  will. 

But  if  to  pupeii  and  tnoiiArulu  wa  uive  LecJ,  J 

KateemC'l  aa  gods  ad  earth,  yet  full  ttf  cure. 
That  b«ru  cantvnttiient  dwoUa  wo  iMnnnt  plead. 

Thongli  with  the  l^l^k  in  richrs  I  i;(ira|iarv— 
In  i^alnan  with  tlio  Fopi:— yet  atill  adpiic 
To  fiirthcf  ri»ft~what  hapi^iDoas  w*ri-  there  ? 

NetMlful  it  is,  and  tit,  that  1  ili^aiiv 
To  want  for  nought  twinired  tliat  lift-  tti  Teail. 
I  jtiRtly  priito  above  my  good*  vutlrv. 

Itnt  if  one  1«  bo  rich  ae  nuiight  to  ueod 
For  uature'*  wanta,  tlian  ahuold  lie  bo  oontmt 
If  lio  but  pUcp  a  ctcrb  mi  evil  gmml. 
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If  lin  fart  not  wlien  biin^r**  |mtg<  tarment 
And  or»»e  «ll»y— if  roof  an<l  tir«  h»  Uier«, 
Wh«a  ou  MCBIN  from  >un  mi<I  doUI  iateal. 

K»T  were  it  Attio^t  ha  on  foot  sboaM  t»m — 
If  diiven  to  num  -nor  th  \t  bu  huusB  iuive  0004 
flis  boftrd  to  gkmisli  atnl  liu  bed  jirajuiro.''* 

He    concludes  this   moderate     pra;;rainmc    of    recjairameuU 
summing  up  the  rooraJ  of  ambition  in  the  following  liaes  : — 

To  ilreM  in  bimMuun  .id<1  b*  j;o^l  *«•!  true. 
Rktlier  tlun  wtariog  tlotli  of  i;dI<1.  W  known 
As  knAvo  KDtt  traitor,  Ayewoald  be  my  vicir.'' 

Side   by  side  vith  these  liomeljr  gcueralizatious   un   life   ia   tl 
abftti'act,  we  gire   a  specimen  of  the    poet's    views  on   its    practic 
aspects,  embodied  in  the  first  satire,  addressed  to  h-s  brother  Qalano, 
aod  coataiuing  directions  of  housewifelT  minuteneas  far  the  hire 
a  lodging  in  Borne  : — 

**  Riitc«  nrad  iloili  tiip-  ine,  rstliiT  tliaii  il««ire. 
To  vicit  KoBiu,  wlien  «t  this  linii?  of  year 
Tlie  ctrdinala.  like  aerjKata.  cU&ti^«  nttire.+ 

Now  thftt  Ittn  ehAi-p  nnil  pcnlotm  ft|<pi:^ 
Onr  ill*  iif  Ixuly.  wbitu  worve  sicknt**  tne* 
Tbn  troiib>ii  uitniln  of  niortkl  Buffemn  bero.t 

How  th<!  i{T«nt  whe^el  tlitt  dotti  i)'>l  c'cn  chutlaa 
Ivion  guilty,  hen--  m  [tome  iloth  ■(■in 
To  vex  iiMiirB  maU  with  tmvaiJ  u  it  pHa  !j; 

OaJaHD,  nipar  the  temple  tbat  doth  win 
Ito  nan*  (iMm  tlut  bold  priott  nhu  Malclma'  c^r 
So  (l«fUy  •liOTO  iiw»y  fmni  liair  Mid  «kin, 

IiO'lgiDft  proride  niv  for  foor  b«aat«  and  getir, 
R«clioiiiD|r  a  room  api^oe  for  me  mi<1  Jkok  i 
Mv  tnulc  and  oao  old  jade  bo  at&bled  new. 

where'er  1  Imigp.  iii  rdmo  nr  uttio  tmeiL, 
Re  fcH  the  atkini  mid  aiiirli  ilie  tiRbt,  I  pn>y. 
Nor  pluce  for  lira  and  chimney  lot  il  lavK  ; 

Nor  lor  the  stvtdB  Il-bb  thmi^dit  ami  care  dia{^ay. 
Since  t|aftrt«tii  line  wiiild  B^rvit  thrin  not  a  pin 
if  wantiag  la  due Hturu  of  Bliaw  ami  lixy. 

A  wool  or  ctittoD  lUBttrou  (ntvt  too  thin'. 
My  ri)<a  tu  flatter,  ia  my  couch  be  lai^t, 
So  tbat  for  bIm[)  I  need  nut  a&ek  the  itm . 

Of  dry  and  ncnAoaed  firewood  atoro  be  made. 
That  oup  ncciistotiipil  bomply  iarv  to  dttiaa 
May  cot'k  plain  litet  or  mutton  Ijy  ita  aid  ; 

1  want  not  oue  to  furniih  (oKh  *  ineaa 
Ho  spiced  aa  «'«&  dcatb'a  ]ttlal«  to  provoke, 
Aad  tba  grave '■  inmntes  rouaa  to  fr«ah  «xa«at. 

L*t  Ser  Vcirano— botn  tbo  wirlh  to  Boak 
With  dripping  faC— in  au<ih  onu's  apita  and  paoa 
Up  to  th«  e.nrB  bis  ae»»y  [nnule  poke  i 

Vn'hu  hungor  for  iotdl'a  lake  deaireaand  Tana — 
Not  To^il  fur  htin^'er'i-  may  on  viands  lirood. 
And  for  bucIi  dAint)'  ineala  lay  all  Ihb  plivn». 

By  my  i>cw  vn'et  I'o  a  bond  nmdc  ii^'l 
Ky  cirnvBt  inonoy,  witb  a  cook  homo-reat 
Ud  lirvad and ^rlio,  with  hta  brvtbrtu  chewed, 


*  Tranalat«d  tiiUi  tb«  Buhacxiuout  pcuu^N  fmiu  tlie  edition  of  tke  ''OpcfsMEnwi  21 
Lodovico  Arioato,"  published  in  fionnccin  1S57, 

■f  In  Advent,  when  thuy  wear  tiolot  raben.  — 
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FVwIi  fram  ttaur  nimmIm,  wliifc  ho  t1i«  oxen  lei) ; 
niio  now  jotli  si](1i  fur  pheuaut,  iti^on.  qa&il, 
And  tircfl  of  uinieaesB  in  his  duly  breiMl ; 

And  wtio  can  t«U  tha  dilTutencv  withont  fnil 
'Twist  J1««li  of  ^oot  or  bonr  wlu-n  inuiiutftin-lirvd 
And  thu  whioti  faLt«ued  in  the  KI^Hian  vftlc.'' 

Another  of  the  satires  is  equally  circumstautial  in  its  adnce  to 
a  frieod  ott  his  choice  of  a  wife.  The  poet  rcconitnciids  a  just 
medium  in  all  tbinjts,  eveu  in  beauty  aud  piety  ;  and  irould,  prefer 
that  the  lady  should  he  neither  too  haudsome  uor  tcjo  ugly;  vhile 
though  he  would  uot  choose  her  altogether  without  religion,  he 
would  wish  it  to  be  of  a  character  to  he  contented  with  one  Mass 
in  the  day.  It  may  he  suspected  tiiat,  like  many  other  sages,  he  was 
raorc  discreet  for  others  than  for  himself;  aud  that  though  he 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  same  measure  of  devotion,  in  the 
matter  of  persoual  attractions  he  would  in  his  own  case  have  been 
more  exacting.  All  his  wisdom  and  experience  would  scarcely  have 
been  proof  against  the  potcut  couutcr-spells  of  a  coquettish  glance 
or  beguiling  smile,  uor  would  his  constant  raillery  against  woman- 
kind in  general  have  availed  to  steel  his  heart  8gain!>t  the  charms 
of  any  one  of  the  sex  in  particular.  So,  at  least,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  from  the  following  M>iuiet,  one  of  many  iuHpircd  by  the 
golden  locks  of  Alcssnudra  lienuuci-i,  the  fair  widow  whom  he 
certainly  loved,  and  probably  married.  It  furnishes  a  nut  inappro- 
priate sequel  to  the  philosophy  formulated  by  the  singer  of  the 
amorous  frenzy  of  Orlando,  and  in  despite  of  all  the  sententious 
aphorisnis  culled  from  his  pages,  it  may  raise  a  suspicion  that  the 
bard,  like  his  hero,  "  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well ;" — 

"  How  (Ui  I  WArtliily  tli<>  pniic  imfolil 
Thte  to  tliy  cbiinua  iiuhcIii::  mid  diruiv, 
Sines  o'ko  3.t  thi.iiij;1it  ol'  th'>w  fa-ir  luoki  of  lliioe 
Tlie  tongue  dmli  (lul,  und  aiicech  grows  dull  ami  old  ? 

Thnn^  lofLy  Ktyle  aufi  pdrfuw  tif  dolcct  (uaiiid. 
TBTicbtTjJ  nil  (irn-k  and  Uitiii  •cbooU,  wt'ie  uiiuvi, 
Not  Wlf  or  part  tltc  mw."l  cmild  thuy  iiKiffn 
Of  pniM  tu  t'l^vfl  liright  kauts of  ri|f]>UDg goM 

To  w«  tlicii)  Ainiiie  ko  cven  .Kill  Afn  ong 
In  wc&ltli  of  tfiilden  iliviu*,  to  iii«iiy  »  iuta 
.Mig]it  fiiMiLnh  iiiMttor  fcr  «Mfunl  wng. 

All !  lixi  I  bit.  Ilka  Accn'it  bonJ,  the  Truit 
Of  laonJ,  BO  my  praiai:  wuhM  1  iimlon^. 
Hilt  I  >Laiild  die  ft  anoii,  wb«Tc  I  die  mnte." 


E.  Af.  Clbrkb. 
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IN  tlic  FebnuTv  number  of  thlR  Ri:rirw,  I  cndearoiirwl  to  tho% 
that  a  system  of  rules  rcgnlating  the  mutual  iutcrcouric 
States,  and  properly  denoted  by  the  expression  "  lutcrnntioDkl  Iaw,' 
did  actnally  exist  among  the  States  of  the  ancient  world.  In  snppor 
of  this  position  I  referred  to  various  passages  in  the  writings  of  con- 
temporary historiaoa,  la  which  such  b  system  is  clearly  reoognixed; 
in  this  article  I  propose  to  adduce  the  more  special  evidence  deriTed 
from  an  cxaminatJua  of  the  treaties  and  other  documents  of  a  dipic 
matte  nature  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  mainly  through 
medium  of  the  Greek  inscriptions. 

The   general   progress  uf    oioderu   civilixatioa  has,  as  might 
expected,   developed  a  number  of  new  international   quesliuns, 
complication  of  which  is  increased,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  tl 
several  members  of  the  civilized  fraternity  have  not,  as  regards  tbei 
moral  progress,  advanced  with  equal  strides.    The  questions  coonectE 
with  slavery,  which  is  still  recognized  by  some  civilized  States,  present 
an  instance  of  the  dilficulties  arising  from  this  cause.    It  is,  of  conrKj 
not  unlikely  that  in  the  ancient  world  similar  perplexities  roiiy  hail 
arisen ;   but  they  were  probably  resolved   in  a  roagh*and-rcady  waj 
which  modern  CDlightenmont  could  not  tolerate. 

But  ia   several    departments   International    Law  advanocd    iu  a 
manner  not  altogether  disproportionate  to  its  progress  in  later  times. 
The  treaty  system,  the  rights  of  ambassadorsj  the  systems  of  eounilar  _ 
agency  and  of  arbitration,  and  the  usagca  of  war,  all  present  point 
of  analogy  with  the  corresponding  modern  inetitulions.     To 
of  these  subjects  I  have  already  incidentally  alluded  in  discusaing 
phraseology  which  marks  the  reec^nition  of  Interaational  Law.    Eadi 
of  them  now  demands  a  few  further  remarks,  to  which  will  be  added 
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a  brief  notice  of  the  more  important  diplomatic  records  nrhencc  oar 
knonlcdgc  is  derived. 

The  oldest  text  of  a  treaty  no*  in  existence  is  that  of  the 
convention  made  between  Ramws  II.,  king  of  f'gypt,  nnd  the 
Prince  of  the  Khcta.  Even  those  who  arc  aware  of  the  early  progress 
made  by  the  Kgyptians  in  the  arti  of  writing  and  of  (iiplomacy, 
cannot  fail  to  ho  surprised  at  the  length,  nature,  and  precision  of 
this  remarkable  document.  The  original  was  engraved  on  a  l>i^ 
ftilTer  plate  with  a  ring  at  the  top ;  an  official  copy  on  a  sUle  of  atone 
'iras  found  embedded  in  the  ground  at  Karnak,  with  a  portion  of  the 
surface  protruding.  It  contains,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  Vicomte  de  Kouge.  forty-tiine  clauses,  many  of  which  are 
mutilated.  The  earlier  clauses  contain  recitals  of  the  relations 
previously  cxi.sting  between  the  two  peoples,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Prince  of  the  Khcta  on  bis  accession  directed  liis  thoughte 
towards  peace.  The  articles  of  a  permanent  oflcnsive  and  defensive 
alliance  are  then  inserted,  and  are  followed  by  clauses  providing  for 
the  extradition  of  emigrants,  deserters,  and  in  particular  of  skilled 
workmen.  The  arrangement  ia  then,  in  a  scries  of  aTticlea, 
commended  to  the  protection  of  innumerable  gods  and  goddesKs  of 
Egypt  and  the  Kheta.  There  follow  special  prorisiona  to  the  effect 
that  iu  the  case  of  the  cxtruililioti  of  any  runaway,  hia  delinquency 
aball  not  be  brought  up  against  him ;  further,  that  no  punishment 
afaall  be  inflicted  on  any  member  of  his  family,  and  that  no  tortures 
or  cruelties,  which  from  tbeir  accurate  specification  would  seem  to 
have  been  common,  shall  be  practised  on  himself.  The  final  clause 
refers  to  a  relief  at  the  top  of  the  tablet^  in  which  a  figure  rcprejcnt- 
tng  the  King  of  Heaven,  protector  of  the  stipulations  proposed  by 
the  Prince  of  the  Kheta,  is  embracing  a  figure  of  that  prince.  I 
^^Lharc  described  this  treaty  somewhat  in  detail,  as  it  may  fairly  bo 
^^T considered,  having  regard  to  its  antiquity  (about  the  fourteenth 
r  century  n.c),  the  most  remarkable  document  now  in  eiistoncc  which 
I        records  an  international  transaction. 

I  Iu  Greece,  on   the  other  hand,  ignorance  nr  an  im{)erfect  know- 

I  ledge  of  the  art  of  writing  for  a  long  time  retardeil  a  similar 
^K4evelopmcut  of  diplomatic  documents.  Passing  over  a  mythical 
^■treaty  supposeil  to  have  been  made  between  Athens  and  Kleusis  in 
the  reign  of  Krcchthcus,  and  arriving  at  a  time  hardly  less  fabulous, 
the  earlie.Ht  account  of  a  treaty  or  of  au  agreement  in  the  nature 
thereof,  and  of  tlie  ceremonial  with  which  it  was  concluded,  is  that 
given  in  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad  ^3-l-<^  '99-) — a  scene  imitated 
by  Virgil  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  jEneid.  In  such  cases,  the 
preliminaries  having  been  arranged,  the  making  of  the  treaty 
consisted  in  the  public  declaration  of  its  terms,  and  invocation  of 
the  gods,  sacrifices  and    libations,   with    a    solemn    imprecation    of 
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reugcaucc  ou  any  oue  wbo  should  set  it  at  nought.  This  custom  of 
imprecating  PJviue  vengeance  upon  him  who  ?iolated  aa  oath  wa» 
common  to  mauy  nations  of  autiquitv — amoug  others,  to  the  Jews 
and  IMiuiuicians.  The  publicity  of  the  proceedings  imported  as 
much  ccrtaiuty  into  the  trausactiou  as  was  required,  while  tlie  brevity 
and  aimplicity  of  the  tertim  »uflicieiitly  eusurcd  their  remembrance 
without  the  assistance  of  ducunteritary  re>cords. 

Descending  to  more  historical  times^  the  earliest  formula  which  we 
find  in  connection,  with  alliances  is  the  oath  taken  by  tlic  several  members 
of  the  Amphictyotiic  Con[ed(?racy.  The  orator  yEschines  has  preserved 
this  oath  in  bis  speech  vtpl  irapawptafitia^,  s.  116,  In  that  agaiost 
Ktcsiphou,  8.  109,  he  refers  to  the  time  of  Solon  a  formula  of  impre- 
cation irhich  formed  part  of  the  Araphictyonic  proceedings,  and  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  usual  complement  of  the  oath  before 
mentioned;  for  be  remarks,  immediately  after  repeating  the  terms  of 
the  oath,  that  "it  was  sanctioned  by  a  mighty  imprecation:" — icai 
wpoatu-  T^  opKt*  apA  iaj^iipii.  Thc  arcluuc  simplicity  and  brevity  of 
these  documents  assign  their  composition  to  an  early  period.  Tlie 
formula  by  which  the  Greeks  bonud  themselves  together  on  the 
approach  of  Die  Persians,  set  out  by  Herodotus,  vii.  IZ'Z,  and  the 
oath  which  the  Athenians  took  iadividually,  are  couched  in  a  similar 
style. 

The  treaty  made  between  the  Eleans  and  the  Hnraeans,  the 
original  of  whicit  was  discovered  at  Ulympia  in  1813,  is  the  oldest 
original  document  in  existence  belonging  to  Kuropean  diplomacy. 
It  is  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  aud  the  translation  runs  somewhat 
thus  :— 

"Treaty  of  the  Eleans  nod  Hvmasa,  Let  then  be  an  alliance  far  one 
hundred  years  commoocing  from  this  year.  !>)]ould  ihere  b«  need  orwordnor 
action,  let  them  unile,  as  well  for  other  purposes  as  for  war.  I-cl  tJicwr  who 
reftuQ  BO  to  do  pay  a  silver  tuteat  to  Olympian  Zeus  by  wsy  of  tint;.  WIioso- 
ever  shall  destroy  this  writing,  whether  private  person,  magistnite,  or  town, 
shall  bG  liablo  to  the  penalty  heruin  written." 

This  laconic  document  suggests  several  points  of  importauce. 
Thc  custom  prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  which,  as  already  noticed, 
existed  in  Kgypt,  of  placing  a  treaty  under  the  specific  guardianship 
of  one  or  more  deities.  The  preservation  of  so  many  documents  of 
this  sort  is  owing  mainly  to  this  custom ;  for  the  ar^Xai  or  tablets 
were  naturally  dejiOKitt^d  in  the  temple  of  the  guardian  deity,  so  as  to 
be  within  his  special  cognisance.  TIius,  it  was  prescribed  by  the 
terms  of  the  fifty  years'  truce  between  Athens  and  Lacedsmoa 
(b.c.  421),  that  counter[>arts  should  be  placed  in  the  temples  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  of  thc  Isthmian  aud  Delphian  Apollo,  ujwn  the 
Athenian  Akropolis,  and  in  thc  sanctnary  of  thc  AmTkla^an  ApoUo 
at   Sparta.      At    Rome,  Jantis  was  the  guardian  deity  of  alliances. 
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aud  sncU  records  verc  kept  at  first  in  tbe  temple  of  Dius    Fidius, 
and  nftenrards  in  tliat  of  Bona  Fides  on  the  Capitol. 

Auutber  point  is  tjuggcstcd  by  tbo  provision  wlilcli  fixes  a  dcOiiite 
period  during  which  the  trcnty  Is  to  remain  in  foroc.  The  idea  may 
have  been  ihat  the  progrcKo  of  events  might,  at  tlie  end  of  the  period 
named,  demand  a  revision  of  tlie  arraugcment ;  or  possibly,  the  rise 
and  fait  of  States  being  so  rapid  in  those  times,  u  trciitv  for  one 
hundred  years  may  have  been  looked  upon  in  tbe  light  In  wbieh  a 
lease  fur  nine  hundred  and  uinty-niuo  years  is  regarded  by  us.  In 
somewhat  later  times  special  articles  were  inserted  in  treaties  (Thuc. 
T.  18)^  empowering  tbe  coutractiug  parties  to  revise  and  alter  with 
mutual  consent.  The  principle  is  here  rceoguized,  which,  though 
formally  admitted,  was  praeticidly  disreganleil  by  Kussia  in  I87I, 
tliat  uu  State  can  liberate  itaclf  from  tbe  engagements  of  a  treaty, 
or  modify  its  stipulatiousj  without  the  conseut  of  tbe  other  signn- 
tories.  It  is  the  practice  in  modern  times  neither  to  define  the 
period  during  which  the  treaty  is  to  remain  In  force,  nor  to  insert 
a  elause  providing  for  its  periodical  revision.  This  system  would 
seem  to  have  been  iiiatrumental  in  producing  a  loose  morality  with 
regard  to  the  obligatory  force  of  such  documents;  and  the  question 
is  thereby  raised  whether  a  return  to  the  ancient  system  would  not 
be  advisable,  by  the  dcflnition  of  a  period  long  enough  to  secure  the 
subsidence  of  angry  feelings  and  the  rc-cstablishmcnt  of  amicable 
relations.  Tbis  practice  would,  at  any  rate,  have  the  advantage  of 
akiug  tbe  disreganl  of  such  obligations  during  the  prescribed 
period  more  glaring,  and  consequently  of  bringing  a  stronger  public 
opinion  to  hear  u|)On  the  international  offender.  According  to  the 
present  »ystem,  the  State  upon  which  a  restriction  is  imposed  itself 
selects  tbe  time  for  making  the  desired  alteration  ;  and  it  is  needless 
to  add  that  it  finds  Its  opportunity,  as  Russia  did  in  1871,  in  the 
difficulties  of  those  who  have  imposed  the  burden.  Nor  does  such  a 
proceeding  want  the  justiScatiou  of  a  high  and  independent  authority. 
Professor  Mommseu^  epeakieg  of  the  trausactiou  at  the  Caudine  Forks, 
of  which  his  particular  view  is  correct,  states  tiie  general  principle 
thus : — "  A  great  nation  does  not  surrender  what  it  possesses  except 
under  the  pressure  of  extreme  necessity.  All  treaties  which  make 
concGssioua  are  acknowledgments  of  such  a  necessity,  not  mural 
obligations.  £very  people  justly  reckons  It  a  point  of  honour  to 
tear  in  pieces  by  force  of  arms  treaties  that  are  disgraceful." 

It  was  confessedly  the  prevalence  uf  tbis  doctrine,  ajid  the  know- 
ledge that  it  would  meet  with  a  practical  recognition  iu  France,  that 
induced  the  Germans,  after  tbe  war  of  1870,  to  impose  such  con- 
ditions as  would  materially  cripple  that  country  in  a  future  struggle 
I  with  the  Genaan  Empire.  The  victors,  no  doubt,  estimated  vith 
f      narc  the  circumstances  of  the  position,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
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they  were  competent  judges  of  it ;  yet  the  aTinex&tioii  of  Alsace  and 
Liorraine  renders  inevitable  a  war  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
indcBnitely  postponed,  and  which,  in  the  event  of  danger  to  the 
German  Kmpirc  from  religious  discontent,  or  other  causes,  may  prove 
disastrous  in  its  results  to  those  who  took  so  hazardous  a  security. 

AVheu  io  subsequent  times  treaties  were  made  with  the  iutention 
that  friendly  relations  Khould  continue  to  exint  without  iuterra]ttiou, 
a  provision  was  inserted  to  the  cficct  that  the  treaty  was  to  remain 
in  operation  fur  ever.  This  clau&o  i»  found  in  the  treaty  between 
Olouto  and  Ijato,  two  Cretan  ioviM  {Corpiu  Iiucriptionum  (irtecnrmn, 
No.  2564).  Tlie  Roman  treaties,  on  tlic  other  hand,  resemble  in 
this  respect  those  of  mwlcrn  times.  The  fii-st  treaty  between  Rome 
and  Cartilage^  a  translation  of  which  is  (;iven  by  Folybius,  and  whicli 
ia  generally  snpposed  to  huve  been  made  shortly  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  contains  no  limitation  of  this  kind.  It  has  some 
clauses  of  a  protective  nature,  indicative  of  the  jealous  spirit 
which  naturally  pervaded  a  great  mercantile  community.  Roman 
ve^cls  geuerully  are  forbidden  to  pass  the  promontory  called  Kalon  ; 
and  if  compelled  to  do  so  by  stress  of  weather  or  of  the  enemy, 
are  cot  to  trade,  but  may  purchase  necessaries  for  retittiug  or  for 
religious  observances,  and  must  leave  within  five  days.  The  regular 
traders  (probably  those  who  were  licensed)  are  to  transact  do  busi- 
ness except  in  the  presence  of  a  herald  or  a  notary ;  if  they  observe 
this  regulation,  the  public  credit  is  pledged  for  the  mcrchaDdiae 
which  they  sell.  Romans  coming  into  the  part  of  Sicily  owning 
Carthaginian  sway,  are  to  eiyoy  a  complete  equality  of  rights  with 
the  Carthaginians, 

.  The  mention  of  ^e  Carthaginians  in  connection  with  Sicily, 
recalls  a  remarkable  treaty  to  which  this  State  was  a  party  a  few 
years  subitequently,  Simult-ineoualy  with  the  triumph  achieved  by 
the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  Gelon  and  Theron,  the  Greek  despots  of 
Sicily  gained  a  great  victory  at  the  Himera  over  the  CarthaginiRO 
forces.  In  the  treaty  which  settled  the  terms  of  peace,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Theophrastus,  an  nrtiric  was  inserted  which  imposed  upon 
the  Carthaginians  the  obligation  of  abandoning  the  practice  ot-) 
human  saeriflce.  Some  writcn  are  inclined  to  be  incrednlous  as  to' 
this,  nil  the  ground  that  Thcophrn5tus  is  the  only  author  who  men- 
tions the  circumstance,  and  that,  ax  we  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus 
{XX.  14),  the  practice  was  uot  permaucutly  discontinued  at  Carthage- 
Failing,  however,  further  means  of  discrediting  Theopbrastos  as  to  a 
statement  the  reverse  of  incredible,  this  may  be  regarded  as  au 
instance  in  which  the  principle  of  hnmanity  dictated  the  imposition 
of  a  couditiou  upon  a  subject  about  which  those  who  imposed  it  were 
nob  materially  cuncorned. 

Coming  to  a  somewhat  later  period,  we  shall  find  a  cou»derahle 
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ilcTctopment  id  the  art  of  treaty-aiakiiig.  Tlic  various  ucgotiatiuua 
which  were  carried  on  during  the  Pcloponne»inn  war  show  u  marked 
advance  io  this  direction.  The  strict  obscrvnnce  of  the  recognised 
formalities  of  luteruational  Law  is  sliovn  by  the  statement  m&de  at 
the  commencemcut  of  Thucydides'  second  book,  that  tbenccforwanl 
the  two  parties  opened  no  communication  wiih  one  another  except 
through  the  iatervcutiou  of  hcrnlda.  This  historiuu  adopted  the 
practice,  too  much  neglected  by  others,  of  inseriiug  into  hu  work 
not  only  the  texts  of  otBcial  documents,  but  also  in  some  casea  a 
detailed  account  of  the  negotiiitioii^  which  preceded  ihcm.  The 
first  of  these  documenta  which  requires  uoticc  is  that  which  records 
the  tertns  of  the  truce  for  a  year  made  in  4'J5  i;.c.  (Thuc.  iv,  IIH). 
From  this  it  appears  that  three  clasM*  of  persons  were  concerned  in 
auch  negotiations — heralds,  ntnbasMdors.  and  their  suites  {KnpvKi  Zl 
Ka\  vpio^ua  Koi  ukuXvvOoi^  k.t.\.).  The  heriUd,  to  whom  the  pre- 
liminary arrangeniHUts  were  assignetl,  had  playcil  an  important  part 
in  the  heroic  timea.  About  the  age  of  Solou  this  otfice  seems  to 
bave  been  a  recognized  part  of  the  Athenian  con«titutiou,  and  to 
liave  been  reganied  as  a  sort  of  magistracy,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  oath  of  the  lleliasts,  quoted  by  Demosthenes  in  bis  speech 
mgaiust  Timocrntea  (^  119).  The  ambassadors,  styled  uvTttKpaTupif: 
when  entrusted  with  the  authority  of  pleuipotcutiaries,  of  course 
conducted  tlic  main  business;  their  chief  vas  termed  a p^twptajitvriff. 
The  aKoXovQot  were  probably  the  ordinary  uttcudunis  of  an  am- 
bABBodor,  snch  an  Cicero  calls  "  assccl^"  Tlic-  two  Atbcniaa 
State  galleys,  the  Parahis  and  Halaminia,  were  act  apart, 
amongst  other  dmirs,  for  the  conveyance  of  embasstcs;  anil  it 
was  possibly  from  this  emjiloyraont  that  they  derived  tlicir  name  of 
t^p^%•apy^ttz. 

It  would  appear  from  the  hypothetical  form  of  the  document  that 
it  was  drafted  at  Sparta  and  sent  to  Athens  for  approval.  Its  ttnal 
clause  contains  a  request  to  the  Athenians,  if  they  tliink  any  altera- 
tion desirable,  to  send  ambassadors  with  full  powers  for  its  discus- 
sion. The  course  thus  adopted  was  the  same  aa  that  puntucd  in  the 
COM  of  the  K|;yptinn  treaty  already  mentioned.  The  text  of  the 
agreement  is  followed  in  Thucy<lidea  by  the  formal  decree  of  ratifica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  This  decree  records  the  name  of 
the  presiding  tribe,  of  the  clerk  of  the  council,  and  of  the  chairman 
or  speaker.  It  was  moved  by  Laches,  and  by  it  the  truce  was 
accepted  as  the  basis  for  negotiations  which  should  determine  the 
war.  It  vas  sworn*  to  by  three  representatives  of  Athena  and 
Sparta  respectively,  and  by  two  belonging  to  each  of  the  other  con- 
tiacting  parties. 

The  similarity  in  form  between  this  document  and  the  three  treaties 
set  out  at  length  by  Thucydidcs  in  his  fifth  book  shova  that  by  this  time 
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a  fixed  aud  pcoulinr  style  Iind  1>ccn  adopted  for  the  recording  of  iuler- 
national  transactions.  In  tlicsc  treaties  iheriglits  of  t!ie  several  jMirtiea 
are  aecumtcly  stated,  and  tbcirniutuat  concessions  and  engagements  set 
out  with  niiicli  precision.  The  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  of  the 
Athenians  with  the  Argives,  Mantiiieans  and  ICIeans,  contains,  among 
other  minute  provisions,  a  clause  regulating  the  pay  to  he  given  to 
the  troops  of  any  State  from  which  assistance  may  hare  been 
required,  a  higher  rate  being  fixed  for  the  cavalry  than  f<tr  the  light 
and  heavy  infantry  and  archers.  The  religion*  formalities  are 
prescribed  with  scnipulous  care,  as  is  also  the  form  of  the  oath,  which 
is  to  be  swoi'U  by  the  several  States  in  their  most  solemn  fashion. 
The  various  bodies  and  iudiriduaU  who  must  take  the  oath  arc  mca- 
tioDcd,  as  well  »s  the  officers  who  arc  to  administer  it.  ProTisioQ 
too  is  made  far  Ihe  pui-iodic  renewal  of  these  oaths,  and  the  times 
and  places  for  such  ceremonies  are  determined.  Copies  of  the 
treaty  are  to  be  kept  in  the  respective  capitals,  and  the  several  States 
are  to  join  in  depositing  a  copy  at  Olympia.  Id  the  ttnal  clause  of 
each  treaty  mentioned  iu  this  book,  there  is  a  provision  for  making 
such  altcratiuuK  as  events  may  demand,  to  the  validity  of  which  the 
consent  uf  all  parties  is  rctjuired  ;  while  the  several  modi  Mentions  of 
the  arrangement  Iietwecu  the  LRcedsemoniaus  and  the  Persian 
satraps,  recorded  in  the  eighth  hook,  present  an  inataoce  of  the 
manner  in  which  su<*h  provisions  were  carried  into  effect. 

One  of  the  poiuls  which  strikes  us  most  forcibly  in  reading  the 
account  of  Thucydides  is  the  great  publicity  amidst  which  these 
negotiations  were  conducted,  as  compared  with  the  cxccssirc  secrecy 
which  characterises  the  operations  of  modem  diplomacy.  Ambai- 
sadoTs  nrrtring  at  Athens  or  Sparta  announced  their  powers  and 
discussed  the  business  with  which  they  were  charged,  in  presence  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  citiwns.  This  seems  to  have  been 
almost  the  universal  practice  of  the  Greek  States,  including  those 
whose  form  of  governnient  was  not  democratic.  At  times,  indeed, 
when  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  the  turbulence  of  a  public  discussion. 
or  for  dther  reasons,  a  private  coufercoce  with  some  of  the  leading 
itatesmen  wa;  ])roposcJ.  Such  a  proposition  was  acceded  to  in  the 
case  of  the  MeliaDS,  and  Thucydides  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
manucr  iu  which  the  discussion  was  conducted.  Sufficient  reason 
for  the  grantiog  of  this  request  is  to  be  found  in  the  uature  of  the 
argument  advanced  by  the  Athenian  envoys.  That  its  general 
chancier  was  such  aa  Thucydides  has  stated,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doobtj  even  though  Dionysius  of  Haticamassos- accuses  the  historian 
of  attempting  to  discredit  the  country  which  sent  him  into  exile. 
But  we  may  readily  heijitatc  to  believe  that  the  Athenians,  though 
demoralized,  aa  any  nation  might  be,  by  the  long  continuance  of  the 
var,  would  hare  advanced  before  a  public  assembly  the  arguments 
hy  nbirh  they  then  sustained  their  cause.      Mention   is   made   occa- 
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siunally  ot  such  tt  request  being  refused.  Tlic  Spartan  enrols 
who  came  to  Athens  to  treat  fur  the  release  of  the  men  blockaded 
at  Spbakteria  requested  that  coraiaissiouers  {^vvtSpot)  might  be 
appoiuted,  with  wbom  thej  might  discuss  each  point  in  quietude, 
aud  arrange  such  terms  as  they  might  |icrsu'ade  one  another  to 
accede  to.  This,  through  Kleon's  inlluenec,  was  rel'iiscdj  aud  the 
envoys^ — not  sufficicnily  confident  of  their  ability  to  face  the  asseinhly, 
and  feeling  that  the  popular  cipcctation  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  concessions  which  they  were  cm^wered  to  make — retired  witii- 
out  having  accomplished  anything. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  documents  already  referred 
to  were  sufficiently  minute  ;  but  the  treaties  made  in  the  ensuing 
century  show  a  further  development  in  this  direction.  A  treaty 
between  the  towus  of  Hierapytna  and  Priansos  (C.I.  255(i),  con- 
firming and  extending  the  terms  of  a  previous  alliance,  contains  a 
number  of  provisions  relative  to  favours  which  are  mutually  bestowed. 
The  rights  of  citizenship  iu  general,  including  that  of  intermarriage^ 
of  the  acquisition  of  property,  of  participation  in  religious  observances, 
of  buying  and  selling,  borrowing  and  lending  at  iutcrest,  and  of 
entering  into  every  sort  of  contract  according  to  tljc  Itfx  loci,  arc 
interchanged.  A  sratcm  of  free  trade  is  established  between  the  two 
towns,  with  the  exception  of  certain  articles  imported  by  sen,  and  a 
right  of  search  is  givcu.  The  Cosml  or  chief  majjistrates  of  each 
town  are  to  supply  with  uccewariea  the  envoys  of  the  other,  failing 
the  performance  of  which  duty  they  are  to  pay  tbera  ten  atatvrs. 
The  magistrates  of  each  town  are  to  have  the  right  of  entry  to  the 
senate  aud  seats  in  the  public  assembly  of  the  other  town,  along  with 
the  magistrates  of  the  latter.  Thenceforth  aud  for  ever,  the  terms 
of  the  alliaucc  ore  to  be  read  publicly  every  ,vear  during  a  certain 
festival,  and  teu  days'  notice  is  to  be  giveu  to  llie  other  town  of  the 
iuteutiou  to  perform  this  ccreuiouy.  The  omission  to  do  this,  or  to 
give  the  proper  notice,  is  visited  with  a  Bue  of  one  hundred  slaters. 
Any  ulTeDder  against  the  terms  of  the  treaty  may  be  brought  to 
justice  before  the  "  Common  Court,"  at  the  suit  of  an  informer,  who, 
if  be  proves  the  oBenec,  is  to  have  one-third  of  the  peually,  the 
remainder  tu  be  consigned  to  the  public  chest,  lu  ca^c  of  apuil 
taken  from  the  enemy,  cither  uu  a  joiut  expedition  or  otherwise,  each 
Bohlier  is  to  draw  a  share  by  lot,  after  a  certaiu  portion  has  been  set 
apart  for  one  or  both  of  the  towus.  With  respect  lo  auy  wrongs 
still  unredressed,  or  claims  unsatisfied,  they  arc  to  bo  iicltkd.  by  a 
mixed  commission,  composed  of  the  chief  mugistratcs  of  both  townr> 
whose  decisions  are  to  be  given  within  one  month  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty.  As  regards  the  Bcttlemcnt  of  future  wrongs, 
advocates  are  to  be  employed,  according  tu  the  prescribed  general 
orders.  The  place  for  the  sittings  of  the  Common  Court  is  to  be 
regulated  by  the  annual  magistrates,  and   mutual  guarantees  ore  tu 
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be  given  for  the  due  discharge  of  this  hustness  witfa'm  two  mouths  of 
their  lakiiip  oflice.  Then  follow  regiiUtioas  proridiug  for  the  rcTJ- 
sion  of  the  trcaly,  oud  for  the  setliug  up  of  the  tablets  m  the  temples, 
with  speciiicd  Bncs  for  neglect. 

The  texts  of  the  treaty  between  Ilierapytna  and  Rhodes,  and  of 
that  between  Oloote  and  Lato — two  Cretan  towns — are  each  aame- 
what  longer  than  that  of  which  an  abstract  has  been  given ;  hat  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  the  records  of  this  class  which  have  sun'tred 
is  the  stone  on  wliich  arc  ctigraveil  three  documentx^  settling  the 
relations  of  the  SmyrnoanB  and  Ma»ncsiann,  244  n.c.  (C.I.  31?)7), 
The  first  of  the»c  dornmcntH  is  the  decree  pmmul-^atttig  the  alliance^ 
the  length  of  wliich  is  alniust  ci|iial  to  that  of  the  treaty  between 
Hicrapytna  and  Prian»o«.  The  second  is  the  text  of  the  treaty 
itwif,  which  in  about  twice  as  long  as  the  decree.  '(*he  third  ahows 
that  tbc  proceedings  were  rather  one-sided,  as  it  records  a  proposal 
ou  the  part  of  the  Smymeans,  in  the  interest  of  Selcnr.usj  that 
the  Mnj^nesians  should  adniit  a  garrison  into  their  town,  and  the 
acreptancc  of  the  proposal  by  the  latter  people. 

Keriewing  generally  these  last-rrentioned  treaties,  and  others  of 
the  same  period,  it  may  be  said  that  their  most  curious  provisions 
are  those  which  regulate  the  formalities  to  be  observed  in  their 
ratification  and  future  publication  at  intervals.  Several  of  them 
contain,  in  addition  to  the  form  of  the  oaths,  and  the  specification 
of  the  fiitictioimne«  who  arc  to  administer  them,  proTisiona  that 
the  expense  of  the  marble  tablets,  and  of  engraving  and  acttiog 
them  up,  shall  be  furnished  by  the  treasury,  while  economy  i*  nccureH 
by  limiting  the  sum  to  be  rxpended  for  this  purpose.  The  apcriat 
attention  paid  to  these  matters  will  not  seem  strange,  vhen  it  is 
remembered  that  the  inscribing  of  a  treaty  upon  marble  and  its 
deposit  in  a  temple,  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  practice  "f 
publishing  State  papers  in  the  ofBcial  Gazette. 

The   Iloman  diplomatic  docnmc:itB,   of   which    but   a    few    have 

reached  u«,  present  a  marked  contrast   to  those   which   have    been 

examined.      Liry   unfortunately   coatents  himself  with  stating   the 

purport  of  a  treaty  iustead  of  recording  the  text.      In  aildition  to  the 

early  treaty  betwcou  Rome  uud  Carthage,  already  meutioned,  Poly- 

bius  (iiu  3}-,  35)  sets  out  tbc  text  of  two  further  documents  by  which 

the   previous   arrangements   were   revised  and  altered.     The  »ccund 

treaty  is  directed  CBpecially  agaiust  the  encroachmeut  of  either  parly 

on  the  domain  of  the  othci*.     The  Romans  arc  forbidden  to  trade, 

colonize,  or  go  on  pilfering  expeditious  outside  certain  limits;   while 

*1|B  Carthaginiana,  if  they  capture  a  city  in  the  Latin  territorj'   not 

ijoct  to  Rome,  mar  carry  ofl'  the  inhabitants  and  movables,  bat 

St  give  up  the  city.     Tlic  third  treaty,  made  in  the  expectation  of 

1  arrival  of  Fyrrhus,  Is  remarkable  as  containing  the  form  of  inm- 

<0B  of  Zeus  Lithos,  and  an  imprecation  of  disaster  ou  him  who,  in 
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intcutioQ  or  io  dee<l,  violate*  its  provisions.  The  tivatics  by  which 
the  Brat  and  «ccoud  Punic  wars  were  concluded  adopted  the  practice 
introduced  by  Gclon  of  Syracuse,  and  becoming  prevalent  in  modern 
times,  of  making  tlic  vanquished  party  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
This  idea,  once  started,  sccras  to  have  recommended  itself  to  the 
Romans;  fur  they  followed  it  up  by  seiziog  Sardinia  in  the  midnt  of 
the  distrc&s  occasioned  to  Carthage  by  the  Libyan  war,  and  by  making 
the  Carthaginians,  aa  the  price  of  peace,  pay  the  costs  incurred  in 
tliat  most  uujustitiable  proceeding.  The  treaty  which  closed  the  first 
Punic  war  also  fuUy  recognized  the  priociples  embodied  in  our 
Foreign  Lulistmeut  Act^,  inaarauch  as  by  one  of  its  provisions 
each  parly  was  forbidden  to  euList  recruits  in  the  territory  of  the 
Otliei. 

The  eouciseness  which  marks  these  treaties  displays  a  remarkable 
contrast    to   the    luxuriant    verbiage  and    excessive  fornmlity    which 
characterize  contemporary  Greek  documents  of  a  similar  kind.      lu 
these  latter,  mutual  covenants  and  agreements  ore  »et  out  with  almo^l 
08  much  prolixity  as  the  covenants   in  a   modern  settlement.     Here. 
OD  the  other  hand,  an  undertaking  by  one  of  the  cotitracting  parties 
is  frequently  provided  for  by  reference  to  a  similar  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  the  other.      Amongst  the  other  treaties  noticed  by  Poly- 
bius,  the  most  deserving  of  mention  is  that  mode  between  Hannibal 
and  Philip  of  Macedon  for  the  prosoi'midn  of  the  war  against  R4)nie 
(vij. !)).    In  this  document  a  successful  is.sue  of  the  ^'ar  i^  anticipated 
with  much  coulidenoe.     It  goes  ao  far  ns  to  mention  some  of  ttie 
conditions  to  be  imposed  upon   the  vanquished   Romans  ;  and   con- 
clndes  with  the  clause  so  usual,  as  above  mentioned,  in  Greece,  which 
■   provides  for  the  revision  of  the  terms  of  the  alliance. 
I        But  fmm  the  time  when  Rome  became  mistress  of  Italy,  and  felt 
Lhpr  power  thoroughly  consolidated  at  home,  her   international  dis- 
■Mnions  began  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  in  which  the  r«>tinemenU 
^of  diplomacy  were   but  little  regarded.     Livy  gives  an   interesting 
B  account  of  a  conference  (xixiv.  57,  58)  between  ten    Roman  repre- 
B  vcutatives   and   two    ambassadors   of   Antiochus.     An   (Kenmcnical 
Meeting  of  Legates  was  then  being  held   at   Rome,  each  of  whom 
stated  his  business  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate.      In   this  case  a 
P  private  conference  had   been  Mratnged,  fjaia  iortffwr  discfptatio  cral. 
When  Menippus,  the  envoy  of  Antiochus,  was  proceeding  to  settle  in 
true  diplomatic  style  the  basis  upon  which  the  discuBsion  should  pro- 
ceed, the  Roman  Quinctius,  comiug  to  the  point  at  onee,  offered  hmi 
one  or  other  of  two  conditions.     The  argument  had  hut  jusC started 
upon  thc>sc  alternatives,  when  Sulpicius,  the  senior  Roman  delegate, 
cot  it  short :  "  What  is  the  use  of  circumlocution  ?     Choose  one  or 
other  of  the  two  conditjons,  or  give  over  the  question  of  an  amicable 
arrangement."     At  times,  however,  Roman  diplomacy  would  seem  to 
have  b?en  less  uugeuerous  aud  eiacttng.     Tlie  letter  of  the  Roman 
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Senate  rccognixiog  the  right  of  asylnm  at  Teot,  and  cxcmptinft  tbit 
eitT  from  tribute,  which  has  rcarhw)  m  thmugh  a  Greek  injicription 
(C.I.  .*Wki),  besides  indicating  a  regard  for  the  priticiples  of  ham&nity, 
i»  one  among  many  instances  of  the  con»ideratioQ  dk^plnred  by  Rome 
for  the  smaller  States  with  which  she  came  into  contact.  This  letter, 
moreover,  mentiona  Menippns  as  the  ambassador  of  Antiochus  and 
the  Teiana — probably  the  same  person  whose  plausibility  failed  to 
convince  Ihc  Roman  legates.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  her 
policy  to  endeavour  to  weaken  the  iuHueucc  of  the  larger  kingdoms, 
bycncourtginga  spirit  of  independence  among  the  more  iosignificaQt 
communities.  As  an  instance  of  thin,  it  h  rccordetl  by  a  fragmentary 
inscription  <C.I.  248">)  that  about  the  year  105  B.C.  the  petty  Doriau 
oommuuity  of  Astypalcea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  concluded  an  offen- 
sive Bnd  defeueivc  alliance  with  the  Roman  Senate.  Thus  did  the 
kingdom  of  iron  consolidate  her  power  by  conciliating  the  petty 
nationalities  against  which  the  employment  of  force  would  have  been 
almost  ridiculous.  This  remnant  of  a  treaty  h  fraught  with  a  lesaon 
which  has  not  alwayn  been  remembered  by  thu  statesmen  of  modern 
timev. 

A  few  other  doeurncnta  of  this  kind  have  »ur*'i%'cd,  mainly  throngh 
the  Greek  inscriptiuus,  the  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the 
History  of  Josephus;  but  an  examination  of  them  fails  to  show  any 
progress  such  as  that  which  marks  the  development  of  Greek 
diplomacy.  Once  impressed  with  the  imperious  tone  which  it  waa 
not  unuatnnU  that  a  conquering  nation  should  assume,  Soman 
diplomacy  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  until,  having  ecaaed 
to  be  re(]uircd,  it  was  suceecded  by  the  system  of  imperial  rcscriptaj 
in  reply  to  queries  of  provincial  governors. 

Touching  the  duties  and  privileges  of  ambassadors,  to  u  |>art  of 
which  subject  incidental  allusion  has  alrendy  l>ecn  made,  the  litera- 
ture of  antiquity  is  plenteous  in  information.  The  jiositioo  of  an 
amlKiBsador  wan  well  defined  from  a  very  early  time.  Whatever 
ottenrc  lie  might  commit,  he  was  amenable  solely  to  the  ju^isdl^Uon 
of  the  country  which  he  represented,  litis  mle  of  Intcniational 
Law,  recognized,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was 
settled  in  modern  times,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  aa 
attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  ambaasadors  of  Spain  and  Scotland 
wiihiii  the  crimiTiai  jurisdiction.  The  extension  of  similar  immunities 
to  an  ambassador's  suite  was  analogouK  to  the  privileges  now  conceded 
to  such  persona,  and  to  the  extra-territorialitr  which  by  a  legal 
fiction  belongs  to  au  ambassador's  residence.  The  case  of  Roroilcar 
(De  Bell.  Jug.  c.  xxxv.l  may  aptly  l)e  quoted  here.  Bomilear,  at 
the  iiistigationof  Jugurtha.then  sojourning  at  Ilome,had  treacherously 
tiain  l^Iassivd,  and  been  detected  through  the  information  of  an 
accomplice.  "  Fi^  reus/'  says  the  liistorian,  "  magis  ex  nquo 
bonoqne  quam  ex  jure  gcotium  Bnmilear  comes  ejus,  qui  Romaoa 
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Jido  publicu  vencrat."  Bomilcar,  no  doubt,  belonged  to  a  royal  suite : 
but  the  principle  irhicb  the  historian  here  recognizes  as  a  jiart  of 
the  jus  ffrnlium  is  the  same,  for  such  pririlcfjcs  are  extended 
to  an  amhassnclor  solclj  upon  the  ground  that  he  represents  a  king, 
cr  other  iio*-creigti  authority. 

As  the  Athenians  frequently  Ijcstowcd  public  honours  on  those  who 
successfully  discliargcd  their  muoionn,  so  they  were  at  times  called 
upon  to  punish  their  representatives  for  malversation  or  other 
mtfconduct.  An  inscription  (Rangabe,  ii.  422)  records  a  decree  of 
this  nature  in  favour  of  Denielrins  the  Phalercau.  Accordiug  to 
another  inscription  (Raugabe,  ii.  2298)  a  similar  honour  was  paid  to 
one  Posidippus,  who  had  rendered  much  Bcrvice  to  uu  embassy 
accredited  to  CassAuder.  The  modcru  practice  analogous  to  this  is 
the  bestowal  of  the  thanks  of  Pftrliament — a  favour,  however,  which 
is  generally  reserved  for  military  or  naval  success. 

Malversation  on  the  part  of  an  envoy  was  deemed  a  crime  of  the 
gravest  character.  A  law  quoted  by  Demostlieues  (n-i/^i  riic ' 
Traf>aTTpiaj5tiac,  ^  "*),  and  probnbly  attributable  to  Solon,  specially 
forbids  an  ambassador  to  receive  presents  ;  and  it  is  recorded  by 
Xenophon  aud  IMutarch  that  llmagoras,  an  Athenian  envoy  toi 
Artaxerxes,  was  accused  by  his  fellow  envoy  and  put  to  death  for  this 
ofience.  '■  if  it  was  for  the  quantity  he  got/'  says  Plutarch,  "  it 
served  him  right ;"  and  he  subjoins  a  list  of  the  presents,  adding  that 
the  hire  of  the  vessel  chartered  to  convey  them  amounted  to  four 
talcutM.  It  is  stated  by  Dcmasthcnes  in  the  same  speech  (§§  12G 
and  13 1  >  that  death  was  the  penalty  for  merely  prctendiag  to  be  tux 
amhniuiador,  aud  acting  in  that  capacity  without  due  authority  ;  with 
so  great  jealousy  did  the  Athenians  regard  the  attempt  to  usurp  a 
function  which  carried  with  it  such  important  privileges. 

Few  instanecs  are  recorded  of  violence  offered  to  the  perROiis  of 
ambassadors  by  tliosc  to  whom  they  were  accreditwl  in  conseiiuence 
of  olTences  committed  against  them.  The  rule  was  well  recognized 
and  almost  universally  acted  upon  by  both  Greeks  and  llomans,  that 
they  were  amenable  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  country. 
The   outrage   offered  to  their  ambassadors  by  .\lexandcr  of  Phcrie, 


»B.c.  36(>,  was  considered  hy  the  TbuUans  to  constitute  a  catus  bclti. 
Pelopidas   aud    Ismeuios   having   been  thrown    into  prison    by  that  ^J 
prince,  ou  suspicion  of  a  design  on  their   part   to   overthrow   tha^^H 


indepcudcnce  of  Thcssaly,  the  Thcbans  forthwith  declared  war,  and 
despatched  two  expeditions  in  succession  to  the  rescue  of  their  envoys. 
It  would  appear  from  the  account  of  Cornelius  Xepos  (Pelopidas,  e.  r.) 
that  the  suspicion  was  not  without  foundation;  for  he  describes 
Pelopidas  as  "  aiming  at  the  reduction  of  Thcssaly  beneath  Theban 
sway,  and  dccniiug  himself  suQleicutly  protected  by  his  right  as 
ambassador,  which  was  cu<)tomanly  held  sacred  among  all  nations.'' 
An  incident  narrated  iu  Livy's  second  book   (c.   V)  indicates  the' 
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liistoriRu's  belief  that  this  principle  of  luteruatioual  Lair  was  lield  ia 
respect  Ijy  ihc  Romaus  at  a  very  early  time.  The  Tarqain»>^  shortly 
after  their  cxpuUion,  oeiit  euvu^v^i  to  Kome  Louiiually  to  deiuaud 
pussessiou  of  iLc  property  which  had  beluugcHl  to  them.  Thi» 
rcijuust  was  (;rautcd  by  the  Scuate  after  some  hesitation,  and  a  time 
allowed  to  the  covoys  within  wliich  the  properly  should  he  remorcd. 
They  cmpluyud  this  interval  in  oi-gmiizitig  a  eoriHpira<nf  for  the  restora- 
lioii  of  the  royal  family,  but  were  detected  through  the  iustni- 
mentalily  of  a  Hlavc.  Kor  a  while  thuro  was  some  doubt  as  to  the 
courso  to  be  adopted  with  rega;'(l  to  tlie  cDToys;  "aod  though  tlieir 
couduct  seemed  to  entitle  them  to  be  treated  as  enemieSf  nererthe- 
lesii  the  law  of  uations  prevailed." 

The  story  told  by  the  same  historian  (viii.  5,  6)  of  Anaius,  the 
Latin  ambassador,  shows  a  similar  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
scuators  of  that  day,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  their  moderation  in 
rather  aggravating  circumstances,  .\uniu9,  having  addrcased  the 
Senate  in  a  violent  and  insulting  speech,  was  anawcrcd  by  Che 
CoDsnl  Manlius  in  a  similar  tone.  Amid  the  uproar  which  ensued 
the  voice  of  Anuius  was  heard,  raised  in  blasphemous  contempt  of 
the  Roman  divinities  whom  the  consul  bad  invoked.  Quitting  the 
Senate*houBe  the  Latin  ambassador  fell,  aiid  striking  his  besd 
against  a  stoue,  for  a  time  lying  senseless.  So  furious  was  the 
commotion  which  arose  over  his  prostrate  body  that,  according 
to  the  historian,  "  it  was  the  care  of  the  officers  who,  by  ihe 
Consul's  orders,  were  in  attendance  on  the  departiug  envoys,  rather 
than  regard  for  the  law  of  nations,  which  saved  them  from  the 
infuriated  onset  of  the  populace."  Livy  relates  another  instance 
(xxv.  7)  in  which  the  offence  seemed  so  unpardonable  that  tbe 
rules  of  law  were  for  tlic  moment  forgotten,  aod  all  concerned  were 
put  to  death.  During  the  second  Punic  war,  Philcas  of  Taivnturu, 
an  envoy  to  Rome  from  that  city,  established  a  communication  with 
Homc  Thurian  and  Tarcntinc  hostages,  and  pcrsnadcd  them  to  attempt 
an  escape.  Having  brilicd  their  keepers  and  made  all  the  arrange- 
ments,  he  accompanied  them  in  their  (light;  but  the  party  was 
overtaken  nnd  captured,  and  all  were  executed  without  delay,  upon 
their  rctuni  to  Home.  Tlic  severity  of  this  procedure  against  an 
envoy  8rcm.s  to  be  without  parallel  in  Roman  history;  and  doubtless 
the  Romans  themselves  ere  long  regretted  tbeir  hasty  action,  as  it 
occa»ioned  ibcm  the  loss  of  both  Thurli  and  Tarentum.  There 
were,  however,  some  extenuating  circumstances:  the  Tarentiues  were 
notoriously  regardless  of  international  obligations,  as  shown  by  tlieir 
wautou  attack  upon  a  Roman  fleet  some  seventy  years  before,  and 
their  outrageous  insolence  to  the  Roman  envoy  Fostnmiiis,  who  was 
sent  to  denianil  satisfaction.  Moreover,  the  historian  freelv  intimates 
that  the  embassy  of  Phileait  was  merely  a  cloak  for  faia  deaif(o  ;  for 
be    describes    him  as   sojourning    at    Rome    iHu  Jam    ptr  tpecieM 
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Ifffationh.  The  occurrence,  too,  took  place  when  the  wnr  was  at  its 
lieight,  at  a  time  when  the  expited  temper  of  the  people  wonM  bo 
more  likely  to  resent  so  trenchcrons  a  proceerliQg. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Diotlorns  Sienlus  for  an  incident  nearly 
contcmporaneoua  with  that  last  mentioned,  which,  if  true,  to  some 
extent  rcdccma  that  error.  During  the  same  Ttar,  some  envoys  sent 
hy  Scipio  on  a  mission  to  another  State,  had  been  roughly  handl«(i 
and  subjected  to  much  indignity  by  the  Carthaginians;  shortly  after- 
wards, by  a  sort  of  Divine  retribution,  a  Carthaginian  embassy  fell 
into  his  hands;  and  though,  according  to  the  recognized  doctrine  of 
reprisals,  he  would  have  been  justiiied  in  retnliatiug,  he  declined  to 
follow  a  bad  precedent,  and  sent  them  back  in  safety  to  Carthage. 

A  further  instance,  unique  in  all  its  particulars,  may  be  subjoined. 
In  this  case  a  State  not  only  submitted  to  the  execution  of  its  ambaa- 
sador  by  the  prince  tn  whom  he  was  sent,  hut  ratifted  the  acnteace 
by  inflicting  the  further  penalty  of  confiscation  of  his  property  in 
favour  of  that  prinoc.  The  doeument  which  records  this  remarkable 
circumstance  (C.l.  2(101)  deserves  to  be  set  out  in  full : — 

'*  III  tbc  tliirty-niiilli  ycni  of  iLe  rcigu  oi'  Attiixt.'r.\uii,  and  during  iliu  satrapy 
of  MausoluK,  a  Ot'LTcu  oI"  ilio  sovorcigii  atseml'ly  of  tlie  AlyUusiiiue,  confinnea 
by  iliu  three  tribes :  WIictcbh  Ami^sii,  son  of  Thyssoliw.  lias  failed  of  iho 
dutiL'B  of  bia  QiiBsiou  aiidconspirt^d  iiguUiBl  Mausulus,  the  bcQi^frictor  nf  the  city 
of  MyluEa,  not  to  mcntioa  hJa  flither  atid  t)mr  ancestors ;  and  the  king  having 
convicied  AraiHsiH  of  liis  crime,  has  caused  him  to  he  put  to  death;  the 
aasembly  decides  to  proceed  in  the  matter  of  his  fistale  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  country :  it  dcclnrcs  such  estate  forfeited  to  MnniioUiH,  And  forbids  thd 
proposing  or  voting  upon  any  nmcndment  opp^ised  to  thcM  rcs&lntions.  Let 
whosoL'Vcr  iafringca  tbam  be  atmihilatcd  with  all  hi^i  race." 

It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  to  assign  much  weight  to  the  final 
paragraph :  it  was  probably  a  legal  formula,  adoptf^d,  like  many 
othera,  at  a  time  when  the  wcakucHs  nf  the  community  required  such 
stringent  sanctions  for  it!>i  enactments,  and  retained  in  official  docu- 
ments of  this  class  long  after  it  had  practically  become  obsolete. 

But  the  strongest  proof  of  the  sanctity  with  which  the  person  of 
an  ambassador  was  invested  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  con- 
sequent on  the  maltreatment  by  Sparta  and  Athens  of  the  Persian 
envoys  of  Darius.  This  case  is  also  of  importance  as  suggesting  a 
refutation  of  the  charge  advanced  by  so  many  mo<lcrn  writers,  that 
the  Greeks,  even  as  bctweeu  tlicir  own  cities,  were  bound  by  no 
obligations  except  auch  as  bad  been  the  subject  of  actual  compact. 
These  outrage!,  probably  the  result  of  an  outbreak  of  [wpular  itidig- 
nation  caused  by  the  iusolent  uature  of  the  demand,  were  eummittcd 
upon  the  envoys  of  a  fuivign  prince,  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
hajrbnrian,  and  outside  the  pale.  But  the  story  of  the  remonie  of  the 
Spartans,  as  told  by  Herodotus  (vii.  137),  shows  how  thoroughly  they 
recognized  the  obligation,  even  as  towards  the  burbarian,  the  breach 
of  which  they  regretted  so  bitterlv,  and  were  at  such  pains  to  cx^\«.tft.. 
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According  to  Herodotus,  the  wrath  of  the  herald  Talthybiuv 
vhose  shrine  was  wur^liipped  at  Sparta,  displayed  itself  iu  the  cod* 
tiuued  UDtowardoes*  of  the  sacrificial  offerioga.  Thereupon  t 
tugh-boro  and  wealthy  Spartans — S|>erthie5  the  sou  of  Auerivtii*. 
ftod  ISulis  the  son  of  Mikolas — volunteered  to  make  atonement  to 
Xerxes  in  their  own  persons  for  the  maltreatment  of  the  Pcniaa 
heralds.  When,  on  their  arriTal  at  Susa,  they  made  known  their 
mission  to  the  king,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  place  himself  on 
the  same  level  as  the  Spartans,  who  had  been  guilty  of  confoundtog 
ordinanecs  that  were  universally  rccogniEed ;  that  he  vould  not  him- 
self do  what  he  <-eiisurcd  in  them,  nor  release  them  &oni  their  gnilt 
in  the  way  that  they  proposed.  The  wrath  of  Talthybius  was  there- 
fore allayed  but  for  a  time,  ami  renved  during  Uic  Pelopouneaian 
war;  uor  was  it  entirety  appeased  uutil  the  occurrence  of  the  follow- 
ing cvo))t  AncristuB  and  Nikolas^  the  sona  of  the  men  who  h; 
gone  to  Susa  to  tender  their  lives,  were  scut  as  envoys  to  tlie  grca 
king  to  solicit  his  alliance  for  Spartu.  Having  turned  aside  for  i 
purpose  of  seducing  Sitalkcs  from  the.  Athenian  alliance,  they  were 
by  him  liauded  over  to  the  Athenians,  and  uuecrcmoniously  put  to 
death. 

These   facts  related    by  a  coatcmporary   hit<toriau  bo  reliable  as 
Hcrodotns  go  far  to  rcfatc  statements,  such   as  those  of  Manning, 
that  '*  the  Greeks  had  a  few  customary  obserranccs ;  but  their  slaying 
of  prisoners,  and  occasional  maltreatment  of  ambassadors,  show  them 
to  have  had  nothing  that  can  properly  he  called  a  notion  of  the  law 
of  nations."     This,  being  the  only  known  case  of  such  maltreatment 
by  any  leading  Greek  States — for  Alexander  of  Phene  can  hardly 
be  considered  in  this  light,  and  the  Mcgnrian  outrage  on  the  her: 
Anthcmokritns  rests  on  more  than  doubtful  authority — was  probabi; 
the  ground  of  that  jurist's  assertion ;  but  having  U|)ou  this  matt 
exactly  that  nmonut  of  knowledge  which  is  justly  cHtled  dangefon 
he  committed  himself  to  an  inference  directly  contrary  to  that  wbici 
the  sequel  of  the  story  warrants. 

I  think  that  1  may  now  fairly  claim  to  have  shown  that,  as  far, 
any  rate,  as  treaty  obligations  and  ambassadorial  privileges  are  coi 
cerued,  the  contemptuous  indifierence  with   which  this   brauch   of 
tlicir  subject  has  been  treated  by  English  writers  is  uot  warrau 
by  the  facts.     The  usages  of  war   recognized  by  the  peoples  of  t 
ancient  world,  their  practice  with  regard  to  arbitration  and  extradi 
ttion,  and  the  iustltutiou  called  irpo^Ef/a,  which  is  strikingly  analo' 
fgous  to  our  consular  system,  all  point  to  the  same  couclubion.     Tha 
[discussion  uf  these  subjects  must,  however,  be  reserved  for  a  future 
cosioQ. 

H.  Broi'gdam  Lbkcb. 
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IT  in  BgrDcd  on  all  hands  that  iii  a  true  democracy  the  affain  of 
the  iiatiou  sliould  be  govcrued  by  the  majority  of  votes  ia  a 
Parliament  based  upon  a  fair  representation  of  the  people. 

The  question  is  huw  this  fair  re  presentation  is  to  be  obtained. 

In  the  lirst  place,  it  must  be  reco^ized  that  a  Farliamcnt  is  only 
a  device  for  conveuiently  arriving  at  the  will  of  the  nation  after 
proper  discussion. 

If  a  nation  were  one  vast  constitncucy,  and  conUl  declare  its  will 
like  a  vestry,  by  a  noajority  of  direct  votes  on  every  question 
submitted  to  it,  no  system  of  representation  would  be  uecdcd.  Tlie 
process  might  be  clumsy,  and  the  proper  discussion  of  each  question 
imperrc-ct,  but  the  result  would  be  simple,  and  in  theory  it  woidd  ()c 
a  true  government  bv  the  majority. 

But  in  practice  such  a  mode  of  government  by  pkbUcHe  wottld  be 
full  of  cviIh.  a  nation  cannot  deliberate  and  act  m  maste,  and 
bcucc  arises  the  necessity  for  a  system  of  reprcseutalign. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  instead  of  decidiog  each  question  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  whole  nation,  a  cerlaiu  number  of  members  of 
Parliament  were  chosen  by  the  majority  of  votes  of  the  whole  nation 
acting  as  one  great  cc>ustitueucy,  Furliameut  vould  cODsist  of 
members  representing  only  the  majority^ — i.e.,  the  larger  half  of  lUe 
l>eopIc — tvhdst  the  smaller  half  of  the  people  would  lie  uureprescuted. 
The  discussiou  in  Parliament  might  be  thus  all  on  out<  sidej  and  it 
would  be  possible  that  the  couclusiou  arrived  at  by  a  majority  of 
votes  iu  »uch  a  Parliament  niigUt  exprcES  the  opinion  of  little  mure 
than  a  fourth  of  the  people. 

This,  iu  a  country  pretty  evenly  divided  iu  its  jiolitical  interests, 
would  be  reeoguiKed  by  evei'y  one  as  an  altogether  pernieii'us  result — 
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a  complete  f^luTG  of  fair  popular  reprcsciitatioa-  For  suppo&iog,  for 
instance,  that  there  bnppeoed  to  be  a  contention  of  interests  between 
trade  and  land,  and  that  voters  representing  land  had  for  the  timt* 
the  majority  over  those  interested  in  trade.  Parliament  might  find 
itself  composed  solely  of  landowners  of  various  shades  of  opinion. 
The  majority  of  these  landowners  might  bo  the  more  bigoted  half 
of  their  class;  and  thus  a  Parliament  of  bigots  as  rcgarilB  land, 
rcpreiKntiiig  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  nation,  might  adopt  a 
|)olicy  of  Protection  and  cripple  trade  in  the  supposed  interests  of 
Und^  even  against  the  will  of  the  better  though  smaller  half  of  tlicir 
own  class. 

This  is  an  extreme  case,  no  doubt,  but  it  Is  useful  to  put  it,  so 
that  it  may  be  seen  clearly  that  goverumcot  by  the  majority  of  a 
majority  is  no  true  popular  representation.  And  further  because  it 
brings  out  the  fact  that  the  division  of  the  uation  intu  a  multitude 
of  separate  constituencies  is,  after  all,  a  device  fur  securing  that  fair 
representation,  which  dealing  with  the  nation  as  one  great  constituency 
irould  fail  to  secure.  In  old  times,  when  ouly  certain  privileged 
elanes  bad  votes,  it  was  the  only  device  thought  needful  to  obtain 
true  representation.  And  it  remained  ao  till  the  introduction  of  the 
rough  attempt,  contained  in  the  laat  Reform  Bill,  to  provide  for  tlio 
representation  of  minorities  in  three-cornered  constituencies. 

The  Leeds  Conference  carried  the  other  day,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  a  sweeping  resolution,  condemning  the  attempt  to  represent 
minorities,  by  any  special  legislation.  That  Conference  cridentty 
aimed  (though  its  leaders  hardly  had  the  courage  to  avow  it)  at  the 
division  of  the  coimtry  into  equal  electoral  districta,  with  one  member 
to  each,  thus  returning  to  an  old-fashioned  faith  in  the  ancient 
device  and  rcliauce  u|>on  it  alone. 

Before  the  uation  accepts  this  concluMon,  it  is  well,  I  think,  that 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  degree  in  which  fair  poptdar 
representation  may  be  secured  by  this  device  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  way  in  which  the  division  is  made,  and  the  number  and  the 
character  of  the  sections  into  Mhicli  the  nation  is  divided  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  for  members  of  Parliament. 

The  fact  is  that  the  division  of  an  area  into  sections  may,  withoat 
any  improper  design,  give  by  haphazard  an  actual  minority  a  majority 
of  membcn,  so  unjustly  ousting  the  m^ority  even  from  its  due  pro- 
portion of  inllucuce.  Indeed,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  so  to  divide  some  of  our  great  constituendes  as  certainlj 
to  secure  that  the  Liberal  majority  should  retain  its  proper  weight 
or  even  remain  a  majority. 

Take  the  ease  of  Manchester,  when  it  shall  hate  received  its  fall 
quota  of  eight  members,  and  it  becomes  necdfiil  to  divide  it  up  into 
eight  wards.     The  Likrab  polled  roughly,  in  ISUO^  35,000  votes  for 


each  candidate,  and  the  ConservativoB  20,000,  There  were  thus 
43,000  voters.  Pivideti  by  eight,  this  would  give  about  G.G(X)  voter* 
to  each  of  (he  eight  wards.  If  three  out  of  the  eight  wards  hajipcned 
to  coataia  an  undue  proportiou  of  the  working  classes  and  so  of 
Liberals,  say  3,700  Liberals  aud  1,^0  Tories  iti  each,  the  remaining 
votes  pulled  evenly  in  the  other  live  wards  might  return  five  Tories. 
Or,  again,  take  the  cuie  of  Bristol,  with  the  three  members  to  which 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  entitled  nuder  the  new  Keform  Bill. 
In  1880  there  were  about  10,700  Libpral  voters  and  9,100  Tories — 
50,100  in  all.  Divided  into  wards  there  would  be  C,700  in  each.  Is 
it  not  quite  possible  that  the  1,300  majority  of  Liljerals  might  by 
chance  happen  to  reside  in  one  of  the  three  wards,  so  leaving  the 
other  two  to  return  Tory  members  ? 

The  opponents  of  proportionate  reprcscntatiou  complain  of  the 
reduction  of  the  power  in  Parliament  of  a  three-cornered  Liberal 
constituencj'  by  the  return  of  one  Conservative  out  of  the  three.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  the  Ramc  result  would  very  often  happen  under 
the  system  of  division  into  wards,  and  that  sometimes  a  majority 
might  find  itarif  even  with  a  minority  of  mcmlwrs.  Somcthiag 
like  this  has  actually  happened  before  now. 

Thus  (in  1874)  in  the  Metropolis,  outaide  the  City,  there  were  "0,000 
votes  polled  for  the  favourite  Tory  candidates,  and  only  fifi.OOO  votes 
polled  for  the  favourite  Liberal  candidates.  Thus  this  district  as  a 
whole  polled  a  Tory  majority  of  about  4,000  votes.  Uad  the 
members  been  elected  by  the  majority  of  votes  lo  the  whole  as  oue 
constituency,  eighteen  Tory  membcra  would  have  been  returned  to 
Parliament  to  speak  fur  the  larger  or  Tory  half  of  its  population, 
aud  the  Liberal  or  smaller  half  would  have  been  uurcprcscuted. 
But,  in  fact,  oertain  magic  lines  bad  been  drawn  across  the  mapi 
cutting  it  up  into  nine  sections,  and  the  majorities  in  these  sections 
returned  to  Parliament  eleven  Liberal  and  only  seven  Torj'  members, 
thus,  quite  uniatentionally,  by  a  sort  of  haphazard  effort  at  fair 
representation,  making  a  district  containing  a  majority  of  Tories 
return  more  Lilwral  than  Tory  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

To  illustrate  stilt  further  thu  haphazard  result  of  the  device  of  the 
division  of  au  area  into  acctiotis,  another  example  may  be  taken. 

The  five  sotith-c astern  counties  of  Fugland— viz.,  Kent,  Sussex, 
Surrey,  Aliddlcacx,  and  Essex  reganled  as  county  constituencies  (the 
boroughs  being  otherwise  provided  for) — polled  in  1880  roughly  (10,000 
Tory  voles,  and  45,000  Liberal  votes.  In  two  divisions  there  wcnj 
no  contests.  There  were  twenty-four  members  elected.  Had  the 
votes  been  polled  for  these  five  rounties  as  a  single  constituency, 
they  would  have  returned  twenty-four  Tories.  In  fact,  they  were 
divided  into  twelve  constituencies,  aud  they  atill  sent  to  Parliament 
notwithstanding  twenty-four  Tories,  so  that  in  this  case  of  fire  con- 
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tiguoiis  counties  the  dtTision  of  the  area  into  sections  still  left  tbe 
'15,000  Liberals  irlthoat  a  single  voice  in  Parliament. 

It  IB  obvious,  ihen,  that  the  simple  dcTicc  of  dinding  the  conntiy 
into  small  constituencies,  the  majority  >n  each  of  which  retanis 
members  to  Parliaracnt,  is  at  best  a  clumsy  and  a  haphazard  way  of 
approaching  the  fair  representation  of  the  people.  In  the  case  of 
the  lllctropolis  a  district  more  than  half  Tory  threw  the  balance 
of  its  influence  in  I'arliametit  against  the  Tory  GovernmcDt,  the 
minority  bring  over- represented  and  counting  as  n  majority.  In  tbe 
accond  ca5c  the  majority  had  all  the  members,  and  the  minority  wb» 
not  represented  at  all.  Dnrin;;  the  last  Session,  in  which  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  was  pa-ising  through  the  House,  a 
nnmber  of  Liberal  voters  in  five  agricultural  counties,  greater  than 
the  number  of  Liberal  voters  in  Birmingham,  had  actually  no 
voice  at  all,  whilst  the  party  representing  the  landlord's  side  of  the 
question  was  represeate*!  by  twenty-four  votes.  Had  these  6re 
counties  been  divideil  into  twice  as  many  sections,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  result  would  have  been  better;  it  certainly  could 
not  have  been  worse. 

These  illustratiuns  are  enough,  I  think,  to  shoiv  that  the  bar 
representation  of  the  people  would  not  necessarily  be  secured  by  the 
division  of  the  couutry  into  equal  electoral  districts  with  uuc  or  two 
memtjcrs  to  each.  I  will  not  here  more  than  simply  allude  to  the  still 
graver,  and,  as  I  think,  fatal  objections  which  may  be  nrged  against 
the  proposal  to  divide  our  large  constitucucca  into  wanis  ;  the  utterly 
artificial  character  of  an  arrangement  which  would  break  up  into 
fragments  a  great  political  unit  like  Birmingham,  and  make  Mr. 
Bright  the  member  for  AVard  No.  1  or  No.  2,  and  the  tendency  it 
would  have  to  provincialize  Parliament  aud  to  exaggerate  petty  local 
interests  at  the  expense  of  far  greater  national  ones. 

If  the  system  cannot  be  relied  on  to  secure  even  to  the  majority 
its  proper  weight  in  Parliament,  it  is  surely  self-coudemued,  apart 
from  the  other  grave  reasons  which  may  be  urged  against  it ;  and, 
therefore,  »t  is  not  necessary  here  to  urge  them.  The  nation  will 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  break  up  its  natural  political  units,  and  to 
sacriBce  much  of  its  licst  political  life,  for  an  object  which  cannot 
after  all  be  attained  by  tlie  aacrifice. 

Are  wc  then  to  fall  back  upon  large  constituencies  tcithout  any 
direct  attempt  to  secure  proportionate  voting?  Is  a,  bare  majority 
in  a  large  constituency  to  return  all  the  members  of  one  colour  to 
Parliament? 

Tliis  brings  ua  back  to  the  point  that  a  system  hy  which  the 
minority  in  each  constituency  is  climiunted  and  the  majority  only  i« 
represented  in  Parliament,  cannot  be  made  to  secure  »  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  people.     The  objections  to  it  become  still  motv 
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apparent  aud  morally  serious  when  xte  look  at  the  character  of  the 
representation  proilucud  by  it  in  each  iudiviilual  coDstitiiciicy,  whether 
small  or  large — wLen  wc  coiiaider  how  easily  it  may  fail  ia  securing 
a  Fair  rcprcscatation  of  the  majority  itself,  and  &Uo  how  ofteu  it  may 
give  undue  reiireseiitation  to  elements  in  the  uatiaa  which  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  over- represented. 

It  so  happens  in  Kugland,  and  probably  wherever  there  is  guvero- 
mcnt  by  parties,  that  in  a  great  number  of  conBtitnencies  the  voters 
arc  nearly  cvciily  dttnded  between  the  two  parties.  In  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  for  example,  two  or  three  thousand  voters — a  tenth, 
perhiips,  of  the  whole  number — swinging  over  from  one  side  to 
the  other — cnn  convert  a  minority  into  a  majority,  and  have  done  sa 
over  and  over  again.  In  many  boroughs  a  still  smaller  fraction 
holds  the  key  tn  the  result  of  the  election  in  its  own  hands  ;  and 
Professor  Fawcctt  Ims  long  ago  pointed  out  with  great  force  aud 
truth  that  this  fraction — this  miserably  small  minority — ia  thus 
iutiititely  over- represented,  and  has  artificially  placed  in  its  hand 
a  power  for  good  or  for  cvil^  altogether  disproportioncd  to  its  numbers 
or  legitimate  intlneiicc. 

Thi«  oscillating  class  of  voters,  swinging  like  a  ferry-boat  from 
side  to  side  of  the  stream,  i«  not  composed  of  the  sober-minded 
men  of  solid  opinion,  whether  Tory  or  Liberal.  It  is  too  often 
composed  of  injured  or  frightened  interests,  or  of  dissatisfied  spirits, 
or  of  cliques  representing  special  crotchets,  and  the  result  of  au 
election  at  any  given  time  depends  far  too  much  upon  which  way 
it  may  cast  its  votes.  It  is  bad  enough  that  a  fickle  fraction  of  the 
people  should  hare  it  in  their  power,  by  fits  and  starts,  to  change 
the  lines  of  the  Government  of  Kngland,  when  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  has  not  changed.  But  it  becomes  still  worse  when  a  com- 
pact aud  organized  clique  is  tempted  to  make  a  test  point  of  its 
special  crotchet  or  object^  however  honestly  pursued.  It  is  a 
mockery  of  representative  Government  that  such  a  clique  should 
have  tlie  power  dcUlierately  to  force  its  views  upon  political  parties 
by  putting  Ibcm  in  the  position  of  choosing  between  success  and 
defeat  according  as  they  accept  or  reject  its  dictates. 

This  is,  in  truth,  an  interference  with  fair  popular  representation. 
It  is  an  act  of  inttniidation  analogous  to  that  of  the  highwayman  who 
demands  your  purse,  pointing  a  pistol  at  your  breast.  It  is  undue 
intlneocc  uf  the  worst  kind,  all  ttic  more  dcmuraliKiug  in  its  rcsulte, 
because  the  stake  is  so  large.  And  why  should  we  allow  so  corrupt 
a  practice  to  continue?  The  fact  is  that  the  power  of  this  fraction 
of  voters,  in  the  absence  of  proportionate  voting,  is  simply  and  unnatu- 
rally magnified  in  a  large  constituency  by  the  unjust  and  clunisy  ami 
artificial  arrangement  that  a  bare  majority  shall  shift  the  whole 
rtprcscntation  over  in  a  lump  from  one  side  to  the  other,  instead  of 
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the  rcprcscutatioti  corrcspouding  with  the  proportionate  strcn^Ii  at 
parties. 

The  abmirdity  and  unfairness  of  tliis  arrangement  nwy  be  still 
farther  illmtrati'i]  by  comparing  the  relative  weight  of  constituencicv 
ill  the  House  of  Commons.  The  great  constitiiciiciea  claim  to  have 
a  weight  in  proportion  to  their  popnialiou — i.e.,  a  member  rooghlT 
-for  each  50/K)0  of  the  populatioo.  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  if 
this  claim  were  conceded,  would  have  per!iap«,  as  wc  have  said, 
*ight  members  a-piecc.  Their  voter*  are  pretty  eveuly  divided 
between  the  two  parties.  If  only  the  majority  in  each  city  is  to  be 
represented  in  Parliament  the  Tories  of  Liverpool,  by  sending  eight 
Tory  members,  would  be  claiming  to  vole  in  Parliament  not  ouly 
with  the  weight  of  their  Own  members,  but  with  the  combinc»l  wdght 
of  their  own  and  their  opponents'  numbers.  And  the  Lib<:raU  of 
Manchester  in  the  same  way  would  be  claiming  to  throw  into  the 
Liberal  scale  in  Parliament  the  weight  of  Maachcster  Tories  as  veil 
AS  their  own  weight.  In  other  words,  these  great  constituencies 
would  be  claiming  tn  exercise  as  much  Liberal  or  Tori*  lutluence,  as 
the  case  might  be,  as  if  every  one  of  their  voters  were  Liberal  or  Tory. 
And  a  eity  like  Birmingham,  Liberal  in  its  rank  and  file,  would 
speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  no  greater  weight  on  the 
Liberal  side  than  a  city  of  eqiial  stzc  whose  Liberal  majority  was 
perhaps  the  result  of  the  whim  and  caprice  of  a  few  hundred  voters, 
aningiug  for  the  moment  from  the  other  camp. 

Id  answer  to  thc^e  obvious  and  serious  objectious  to  the  system  of 
rcprcaeuting  local  majorities  only,  wKat  must  he  called  a  merely 
**  claj»-trap"  reply  has  been  sometimes  given,  that  those  who  urge 
these  objections  have  uot  confidence  in  the  people,  that  they  are  o 
Tory  invention*,  and  result  from  a  wish  to  thwart  the  popnlar  will  by 
artificial  devices. 

It  is  importuut,  then,  that  we  should  for  a  moment  regard  them, 
from  a  democratic  point  of  view — from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
working  classes,  the  mass  of  whom  we  may  assume  to  be  LibenL 
la  it  likely  that  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of  the  working  cIbsmi 
of  our  large  towns  would  submit  for  long  to  their  voice  being  every 
now  and  then  swamped  and  silenced  in  Parliament  by  any  little 
organized  clique  ou  the  cue  hand,  or  by  the  mere  swing  of 
unreasoning  voters  on  the  other  hand  ? 

Would  the  working  men  of  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  for  instance, 

be  likely  to  remain  long  satisfied  with  the  altogether   needless  and 

absurd  and  unjust  arrangement  that  should  place  the  sixteen  members 

which  the  tvro   cities  might  send  to  Parliament   in  the  hands  of  a 

•  It  ilo«a  not  niittw  much  wlio  firet  pwpoMd  it,  bnt  Mr.  Mill,  in  h'm  ••  K«prMvitUtini 
4;avftrnin«ntv"  p.  \'J9,  nttnbutctl  it  to  I.Anl  John  Riusoll,  wliu  intntdnoad  thi  "thnM- 
«0mcr(.-4"  cviutituQDcy  in  lila  Rcfvmi  BiU  <.<r  ISTrl,  ntiJ  utim  scor-nfiilly  ivpr(Mch«d  )■; 
Mr.  Dtineli  Uir  Amd$  m  : 
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section  of  Home  BuJcni  ?  so  giving*  the  latter,  though  perhaps  a 
mere  frflctioii  of  the  Totcrs,  Ihc  power  to  swamp  their  owu  delitwrato 
convictioiia,  and  tlirow  the  sixteen  votes  in  Parliament  iuto  the  oue 
scale  or  the  other  oa  the  single  question  of  Homo  Rule,  and  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  Mr.  PdriicH  ? 

When  they  have  fuilv  considered  it,  they  will  surely  say  that  thia 
is  not  fair  popular  representation.  Let  the  Home  Rulers  have  their 
due  weight  by  all  meana,  areording  to  their  numbers,  but  do  not  let 
them  have  power  to  control  the  whole  representation. 

jVgain,  is  it  likely  that  the  Liberals  in  the  eonnties  will  for  ever 
rest  xatitified  witli  no  representation,  while  their  own  questions  of 
Local  Gorernmcnt  and  Disestablishment,  and  Labourers'  Cottages 
and  Reform  of  the  Land  Laws,  are  being  discussed  in  Parliament,  in 
order  that  the  Liberals  in  the  large  town  eon»til«rneics  may  be 
over-represented?  And  yet  this  might  be  the  rcsnlt  if  local  majori- 
ties only  arc  to  be  represented.  Lastly,  what  is  the  reason  why  even 
strong  Liberals  often  express  themselves  as  unwilling  to  concede  to 
the  large  constituencies  their  full  quota  of  members  ?  If  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  want  to  have  eight  members  apiece,  let  them  be 
willing  to  divide  tbcm  ju  proper  proportion  l>ctwecn  the  two  parties 
according  to  their  numbers.  They  will  never  get  their  eight  mem- 
bers so  long  as  the  party  happening  to  get  the  ascendency  claims  all 
and  gives  to  its  opponents  none.  It  would  be  ruin  to  representa- 
tive government  to  emphasize  the  violence  of  the  Buctuations  which  the 
swing  of  the  whole  number' from  one  side  to  another  would  produce. 

I  have  purposely  treated  this  queatiou  from  a  Liberal  ]>oint 
of  view.  But  it  is  not  a  party  question.  When  the  result  of  the 
imperfect  system  of  representing  only  majorities  is  considered  from 
a  broad  point  of  view,  its  dangers  and  its  evils  arc  found  to  be 
by  no  means  counteracted  by  the  mere  subdivision  of  constituencies, 
by  trusting  to  the  laws  of  chance,  or  to  the  eormction  which  is 
sometimea  obtained  in  an  average  result.  The  lust  two  or  three 
elections  have  already  given  proof  enough  of  the  reality  of  the 
danger  of  exaggerating  the  iufluence  of  the  class  of  oaeiUatitig  and 
dissatisfied  votcw.  For  aix  years  the  nation  was  dragged  by  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  probably  did  not  rc|tro- 
acnt  the  majority  of  voters,*  into  a  line  of  foreign  policy  which  tho 
conscience  of  a  majority  of  the  nation  coctlemned,  and  from  which 
pit  ia  now  found  iraiMwsihIe  altogether  to  retire. 

p  And  there  is  another  national  danger  from  which  we  may  well  be 
anxious  to  protect  our  country — viz.,  the  tendency  of  minorities 
remaining  long  unrepresented  hopelessly  to  retire  from  political  life, 
leaving  the  majority  without  that  natural  and  just  and  wholesome 

*  Hkere  wen  about  ^D.OOO  maro  Liberal  thui  Tocy  votea  pollvd  in  1874  iti  t1i« 
ooatoeted  conadtueodcs. 
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rcstraiut  wliicli  tlic  presence  of  an  aclirc  mioority  puts  opoD  their 
actions.  Our  faitli  in  tlir  democracy  tif  tlic  future,  if  it  rest  upon  a 
rational  basis,  rests  chicHy  upou  the  fair  rcprcscntatiou  of  the  wholtr 
people;  upou  tlie  success  with  which  the  mass  of  sound  political 
conviction,  which  vc  bclicrc  to  lie  at  the  hotcuui  of  our  iiatioual  life, 
is  secured  its  due  freight  by  mcana  of  fair  re)irc&CDtation  in  ParHii- 
meut ;  upon  keeping  the  best  miuds  in  tiie  nation  interested  ia 
politics,  and  upon  the  gro\rth  in  the  constituencies  of  a  soUtL  and 
stable  public  opinion,  irhich  will  have  its  due  influence  in  steering  the 
vessel  of  the  State  in  a  steady  course.  To  attain  this  object,  to  save 
the  democracy  of  the  future  from  the  rocks  which,  in  the  experience 
of  other  nations,  have  wrecked  it  iu  the  past,  it  seems  to  me  essentiak 
that  true  popular  representation  shoulil  he  steadily  aimed  at  and  as  far 
as  possible  secured.  Xor  do  I  see  how  to  secure  that  Parliament 
bhuU  reprcacut  the  sober  scuse  of  the  majority  of  voters  iu  tbt 
natiou  wilh  auythiug  like  Eubstantial  currcctaess,  uithout  propor- 
tiouate  voting  in  large  couatituencies.  Tho  i|Uvsliou  renuiiua  hun 
thin  cau  best  be  attained  ? 

To  attain  this  object,  it  will  be  needful  to  increase  the  number  oTj 
largo  constituencies  by  throwing  into  them   the  small  ones,  retainio^ 
only  such  small  constituencies  as  can  he  jnstiiicd  on  the  f^round  uTj 
their  being  mutual  political  units  with  special  interests. 

In  fact,  apply  the  same  rules  to  Ireland  as  to  the  rest  of  Ihc 
kingdom,  making  the  redistribution  follow  population  iu  the  same 
degree  throughout.  The  necessity  of  including  Ireland  will,  perhapSr 
have  a  wholesome  effect  in  securing  the  thoroughness  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Reform  Bill  which  applies  to  Great  Btitaiu,  especially  &t\ 
regards  proportionate  rcprescntaiion. 

Only  wc  must  have  the  courage  to  rise  above  mere  party  politic»r, 
to  put  before  the  nation  tlie  acln^nic  for  Loth  franchise  and  rcdistri- 
hution  together  aa  one  consistent  whole  for  the  three  kingdoms,  s» 
that  the  natiou  may  grasp  its  provisions  j  and  convinced  of  its  taloe- 
and  substautiai  fairness  all  around,  accept  it  in  its  integrity.  Theik 
as  on  the  occs^ioo  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  the  uatiou  may  be  trurtcd 
to  hold  ou  to  "  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  aod  nothing  but  the  Bill/' 
till  it  bhall  surmouut  all  obstacles,  uud  become  the  luw  uf  tho  tUrec-J 
kingdoms. 

What  is  perhaps  most  likely  to  happen  may  he  stated  somewhat  aa>' 
follows  : — 

1.  Some  small  political  units,  with  one  member  each,  xrill  probably 
remain  or  he  created  by  grouping,  on  the  ground  that  they  hftve  special 
interests.  In  these  cases  a  special  provision  may  be  made  for  the 
special  interest,  and  the  majority  iu  each  may  rule.  Some  day,  perbapi> 
the  clectora  may  af-k  for  fnrtlicr  grouping,  so  as  to  obtftia  propor- 
tionate rcpresciit^itfuu,  hut  it  19  hardly  likely  at  prcseut. 
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2.  A  rcrtnin  number  of  boroughs  will  no  doubt  rcmnin  witli  two 
nacmbcrs  each  so  rs  to  maintain  their  natural  political  unitj.  Some 
of  these  again  may  at  .some  future  lime  be  coupled  together  like  llie 
Klgin  Durglis,  and  obtain  proportionate  reprcscntsiiou. 

3.  Small  agricultural  boroughs  in  agriccltural  districts  will  be 
thrown  into  the  counties,  or  dirisions  of  counties,  which  perhaps 
will  then  mostly  bare  three  or  four  members  each. 

Always  having  in  view  approximation  to  a  sound  result,  wc  may  at 
least  more  in  the  right  direction,  aud  prepare  the  way  for  future 
advances  in  the  same  path. 

So  much  as  regards  redistribution.  The  practical  point  wiU 
Tcmain,  how  in  the  larger  constituencies  you  are  to  arrange  for  pro- 
portionate representation,  and  whether  in  the  coustitucucies  return- 
ing two  members,  in  which  parties  are  nearly  equally  divided,  the 
cnajority  is  to  elect  l)ot1i  members  or  each  party  to  elect  one  member, 
according  to  a  true  system  of  proportionate  voting  i' 

It  is  submitted  that  proportionate  voting  iu  both  tbese  cases,  if  it 
can  be  obtained  by  a  process  suHicieutly  straightforward  and  simple, 
lA  an  object  worth  the  most  serious  etlbrt.  ilut  1  am  dealing  now 
only  with  what  is  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  to-day. 

Mr.  Hare's  system,  even  as  modified  by  Mr.  Porker  Smith,  is 
•understood  by  nearly  all  practical  politicians  to  bo  too  complicated, 
jind  to  leave  too  miicli  to  chance. 

Thf  present  sysletn  ndoptrd  in  thrcc-coniercd  nonstituoncies  is  not 
popular  be<>auxc  of  some  of  its  awkward  incidents.  Nor  is  tlic  system 
■of  cumulative  voting  in  use  in  the  election  of  School  Ttoarda  free  from 
practical  difHculticf. 

Mr.  Fawcett  has  suggested  Jbr  constituencies  of  moro  thin  two 
•membem  a  variation  of  the  practice  which  now  is  in  force. 

He  suggests  that  each  voter  should  have  as  many  votes  as  there 
ate  members  to  be  elected,  and  that  he  nbould  be  able  to  give  all 
these  votes  to  one  candidate  or  to  divide  them  eq'taUy  between  such 
■candidntes  as  he  supports.  He  suggests  that  tlic  division  of  the 
votes  might  be  perfectly  easily  arranged  in  the  counting  np  of  the 
totals. 

This  plan  would  entirely  obviate  the  needlessly  vexatious  and 
irritating  difficulty  which  has  brought  the  present  system  of  toting 
in  three-cornered  coDstitucneics  into  such  disrepute  in  Birmingham. 
The  LibcraL<4  tliore  would  under  this  p]an  have  been  able  to  vote  for 
all  three  of  their  candidates,  and  the  Conservatives  would  have  been 
Able  to  give  all  their  votes  to  their  one  candidate,  or  to  divide  the 
force  of  their  votes  between  two. 

Rut  this  system  is  proposed  only  for  constituencies  with  more 
than  two  members.  It  may  be  that  this  is  all  that  can  lie  attempted 
■at  present.     It  may  be  the  only  plan  which  is  at  present  within  the 
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range  of  practical  politics.  Anil  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  if  this 
be  so,  the  intci-eita  of  proportionate  voting  require  that,  by  grouping 
or  otherwise,  the  number  of  constituencies  with  more  than  two 
members  should  tie  increased  until  there  arc  only  such  small  coD- 
stilucnciea  left  as  are  justified  by  the  policy  of  repreacoting  gpeaal 
iiitcrc9t8,  in  which  case,  perhaps,  the  desire  that  the  Bpecial  interest 
should  he  reprciciited  may  be  allowed  to  outweigh  other  con- 
ftidcrationa.  On  the  other  hand,  it"  there  is  to  he  a  large  numhcr 
of  double  eonstitucncics,  Bomc  syatera  of  proportionate  voting  should 
Ik  applied  to  them. 

There  rcraaina  the  question  of  byc-clcctions. 

Ab  regards  this,  I  have  in  the  first  place  to  say  that  much  mav  he 
left  to  the  courtesy  and  sense  of  justice  of  political  parties.  One  may 
hope  that  a  member  seeking  re-clcetion  on  appointment  to  office  (if 
the  process  be  needful)  would  not  be  opposed  without  reason.  And  that 
in  ihe  case  of  vacancies  by  death  similar  courtesy  uitght  (within 
proper  limits)  sometimes  be  shown.  A  sort  of  customary  rule  might 
perhaps  preveut  undue  advautage  being  takeu. 

But  cases  irill  remaiu  in  which  a  coutest  will  be  needfuL  To 
meet  these  cases  choice  will,  I  think,  have  to  be  made  iKtweea  [1), 
allowing  the  majority  as  at  present  to  get  the  scat  if  it  can  by  a 
single  (onteet ;  (2),  requiring  that  if  a  contest  he  demanded  there 
must  be  a  re-election  of  all  the  mernliers  for  the  constituency. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  present,  the  cost  of  elections  being 
so  large  as  it  still  will  be  in  the  eounlicK  when  the  frauchisc  is 
extended,  the  latter  suggestion  would  not  find  general  sopport  in  the- 
House  of  Commons.  And  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  general 
course  suj^gested  in  this  article  to  give  the  majority  the  bene6t  of  any 
wlvnntagc  it  can  steal  over  the  minority  from  the  results  of  bye- 
clrctioDs,  csperially  as  the  strength  of  parties  in  the  House  can  hardly 
he  much  altered  by  them. 

And  now  one  word  ou  the  suggestions  here  made  wheu  applied  to 
Ireland. 

There  may  be  many  politicians  who  will  sorrowfully  sbriok  from 
the  extension  of  the  New  lleform  Bill  tolrelaad. 

I  trust  that  the  course  taken  will  be  at  once  courageous  and  con- 
sistent. If  there  is  to  be  representation  at  all  it  ought  to  be  as 
nearly  as  passible  a  true  representation.  If  there  be  a  majority  of 
Hnnio  Rulers  all  over  Ireland  there  can  be  no  gain  in  covering  up 
and  concealing  the  fact.  Let  us  know  its  full  weight  roiatitutionaUy, 
whatever  it  be.  And  if  there  be  &  loyal  or  disloyal  minority,  let  that 
minority  also  be  represented.  Tills  is  more  needful  in  Ireland  than 
anywhere. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  that  this  imperfect  article  may  be  taken  only 
:>s  breaking  ground  upon  an  important  questiouj  which  ought  to  be 
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^cnrefully  convidercd  iu  approaching  the  new  Kcform  Bill.  This  or 
that  particular  method  may  or  may  not  uUimntcly  be  chosen  as  tho 
best  practicable  way   of  substaiitially  securing  proportionate  reprc- 

iscutatioD  ;  but  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  elcar  is,  that 
proportionate  representation,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  an  essential 
to  a  real  democracy — i.e.,  to  any  real  goveriimrnt  of  the  nati^oii 
by  the  nation.  A  Parliament  representing  only  local  majori* 
tics,  shifted  from  side  to  side  by  the  oscillation  of  the  least 
Bttble  and  the  least  intcllisent  claw  of  fluetnatind  voters,  is  no  fnir 
representation  of  the  nation — it  may,  at  certain  crises  in  national 
history,  become  government  by  the  mob.  A  system  which  robs  the 
sober  mass  of  the  nation  of  its  due  weight   and  power  in  controlling 

Iiti  own  destinies,  and  which  puts  it  in  the  power  of  n  mere  tithe  of 
the  natiou  periodically  to  drag  it  a^inst  its  will  into  lines  of  action, 
Trhich,  when  the  mischief  is  done,  it  has  at   the   first  opportunity  to 
repudiate,   and   the   evil    results   of  which    even  a  long   rejjentance 
cannot  wipe  out,  whatever  else  it  is,  is  bardly  in  any  trite  scu»e 
democratic,      And  surely  tlie  time  when   the   franchise  is  extended, 
and  a  redistribution  of  scats  becomes  necessary,  is  the  right  time  to 
consider  how  the  sober  and  solid  mass  of  the  nattOD  can  ))C8t  make 
Hits  voice  heard,  bo  that  the  democracy  we  are   ereating  may  at  least 
Hbe  a  reiil  oue.     To  refuse  to  do  this  bccauao  it  inrolvcs  some  fresh 
Heflbrt  of  thought,  and  some  deflation  from  old-fashioned  ways,  would 
bir,  in  my  humblf;  opinion,  to  shirk  a  responsibility  which  rightly  rests 
upon  tlic  shoulders  of  this  generation  of  statesmen. 

FHGOEnic  SEEnonitr. 
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WHEN  tlie  elder  son  of  Jacob  foond  Intnself  supplanted  ia  tlie 
chicftatnBliip  of  the  tribe  by  his  craftier  younger  brother, 
he  raised  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  "  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my 
father."  Dissatisfied  with  sacU  blessiiiig  ss  he  got,  he  weut  out 
vowtog  vengeance  agaiust  bis  brother,  and  when  next  he  appears  ia 
the  atory,  he  is  seen  advanciag  iu  war  against  that  brother,  now 
prosperous  cuough  to  claim  the  headship.  Only  at  the  last  moiueat 
do  ve  find  the  conflict  avcrtcd,aud  the  two  reconciled.  The  story  may 
he  a  parable  to  us,  n^it  omen,  arfsit  omen.  Tlie  bitter  cry  of  out- 
cast Loudon  ha«  been  raised,  rniscd  not  only  in  the  imniphlet  M-Iiich 
hears  that  name — for  tliat  wontd  not  have  created  such  a  stir  had 
not  the  public  mind  been  already  interested — if  the  cry  he  dia- 
regarded  the  onteast  poor  wiil  be  driven  to  desperation.  ITiey  will 
nurture  vengeance,  and  when  the  fitting  opportunity  cornea,  thoae  who 
have  been  deprived  of  their  birthright,  and  are  discontented  with  their 
blessing,  will  seek  it  in  courses  which  will  thrcAten  the  well-being  of  the 
State.  A  threat  of  civil  war  there  wa*  in  1832-36,  iu  1846-48,  and 
in  1806-08,  the  Fenian  outbreak  seemed  not  unlikely  to  hate  i's 
counterpart  iu  au  English  uprising.  Absit  omen.  Happily  at  the 
last  moment  the  storm  whicli  seemed  likely  to  burst  iu  furj-  over  the 
laud  passed  off;  the  thunder  muttered  and  the  lightning  flashed. 
hut  the  storm  rolled  away  without  perceptible  damage.  Adsit  umcn. 
Uut  if  the  deliverance  is  to  come  it  must  come  as  it  did  with 
Jacob.  'ITierc  was  deep  communing  of  the  patriarch's  overwrougbt 
heart  with  au  invisible  power,  tlicre  was  a  fierce  struggle  with  a 
visible  assailant,  and  thus  the  victory  was  won.  Jacob  goes  away 
halting  on  bis  thigh,  for  the  work  has  been  hard,  but  the  wife  and 
children  arc  safe,  and   the  brother  is  no  longer  a  foe.     Now  is  tlw 
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time  for  thouglit,  wbich  shall  prepare  us  far  the  wrestle  with  physical 
cviU.  For  the  cry  may  soon  become  a  howl — the  howl  of  a  crowd 
of  injured  hrolhcrs — and  the  Kast  London  Esau  may  advance  not 
with  400,  but  with  400,000  men  to  meet  us. 

The  cry  of  Outcast  London,  and  Horrible  London,  is  a  terrible 
one.  The  men  who  rciiiic  it  have  Inst  their  birthright,  and  have  no 
blessing.  Men  and  women  lire  shut  out  from  faith,  hope  and  love. 
No  faith  in  God,  or  man,  no  hope  in  religion,  or  reform,  no  love  to 
cheer  them  in  the  absence  of  tlicsc.  Men,  women  and  cliildren  Jive  in 
dena  and  hovels  unbealthy  and  unclean.  Men  and  women  want  to  earn 
and  cannot.  Men  earn  what  cannot  support  life,  and  are  driven  todU- 
houe«ty  ;  women  finding  work  cannot  support  them  take  to  pro$titu- 
tiou ;  children  from  the  earliest  age  possible  go  the  way  of  the  men» 
and  God  help  them  !  of  the  women  too.  and  this  not  deliberately, 
as  we  may. sin  for  the  plensurc  of  the  thing.  They  do  not  say.  Evil 
be  thou  my  good.     Kvil  is  their  good. 

Let  it  be  at  once  said  there  is  exaggeration  in  all  this.  There 
are  no  streets  of  hovels  such  as  are  here  dcscriberl,  there  is  no  special 
district  wholly  given  over  to  evil  courses,  there  is  no  Saliara  in 
London  destitute  of  all  that  supports  the  higher  lire.  The  honest 
aud  worthy  poor,  who  out  of  starvation  earnings  arc  always  working 
their  way  up,  are  mingled  with  those  given  to  evil.  Jacob,  wheu  au 
outcast,  proi-cs  to  demonstration  that  if  he  had  depended  on  Laban  he 
must  hnvf!  been  ruined — these  Jacobs  loo  find  a  ladder  which  leads 
them  to  the  heaven  of  respectability.  But  none  the  less  the  story  is 
true.  There  are  eases  such  as  are  described,  and  these  grouped  with 
artist  skid  into  a  picture  call  attention  to  facts  too  often  ignored. 
Those  who  have  worked  nmnng  the  poor  of  London  have  loug  Ivished 
that  pni^pproUB  Lonilon  could  realize  how  ontcast  London  lived.  They 
arc  glad  that  the  attention  uf  the  public  has  been  aroused,  and  thoir 
only  fear  is  Jest  the  cry  should  be  answered  by  some  sudden  act  of 
impulsive  generosity,  or  ill-rcf^Hlated  interference,  which  would  create 
new  evils.  Slow  march  is  the  hardest  drill.  U  is  hard  to  teach 
untrained  men  to  Tcscr*"c  their  (ire.  Wc  uec<l  to  remember  how 
powerful  the  enemy  is,  how  long  he  lias  held  bis  jKisition,  and  to 
advance  with  caution  to  the  attack.  There  iltc  three  evilti  specially 
to  be  noticed;  small  hope  is  there  that  the  remedy  of  mission  halls, 
suggested  by  the  author  of  the  "  Hitter  Cry,"  will  cure  them. 

I.  The  evil  of  bad  houses.  This  seems  au  evil  to  be  at  once 
attacked.  Yet  any  wholesale  scheme  of  demolition  only  incrcasca 
the  c\i\»  of  overcrowding.  Any  attempt  to  lower  rents  or  (as  Esau 
wiahes)  to  do  away  with  rcuta  would  only  increase  the  tendency  of 
men  to  crowd  to  London.  And  any  attempt  to  better  the  bouses 
without  bettering  the  manners  would  be  useless.  A  colonial 
governor,  shocked  at  the  idea  of  the  Uuck  Indians  appearing  bclorc.- 
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hpr  ladyship  in  Nature's  comtume,  had  some  sliirts  purchased,  wherein 
the  deputation  thus  duly  dad  made  their  how.      Jiut  aUs !  irithia 
an  hour  the  Indians  were  to  he  seen  hy  all  hut  the  governor  and  his 
wife    in   their  habitual  costume,  ur  no  costume.     The  money  vm 
thrown  stray.      Similar  though  more  esjien&irc  experiments  on  hoate 
property  have  had  the  same  results.       Hut  two  things  may  he  done. 
a.  Tlie  laws   regulating  these  matters  may  be  put  in  force.     Mr.  W. 
M.  Wilkinson  {Daily  News,  16th  November),  sots  forth  the  statutes 
which  relate  to  this   matter.      All  the   evils  relating   to  bad  hoase 
acoommodotion  in  " Outcast  London,"  or  "Horrible   liondon,"  are 
due  to  breaches  of  law,  or  to  the  carclcssncsa   of  local   authorities. 
Let  one  answer  to  the  bitter  cry  of  the   abject  ]>oor  Ik  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  men  of  case   and  education   to  take  tlicir  part  in 
those  local  parliaments,  which  need  as  much  intelligence  for  carrying 
out  the  laws,  as  the  greater  one  needs   for  making  them  ;  or  at  any 
rate  let  the  vigilance  committees  suggcstcfl    by   I^Ir.  C.  S.    Loch, 
{Pall  Man  Gazette,  Nov.  15),  be  established   to  briug  the   force  of 
public  opinion  to  bear  on  them.     There  is  a  craxc  for   Jaw  making 
and  State  action  uow-n-dav!*,  we  want  a  reaction  in  favour  of  maktug 
laws  eficctive.    Gibbou  tclU  us  of  a  practice  amongst  the  Locrians, 
by  wliich  every  man  who  proposed  a  law  did  so  with  a   rope  round 
his  neck.     If  the  laM-  was  not  passed  he  was  hanged  out  of  hai'd. 
M'ft  cannot  use  the  noose  now-a-days,  but  the  other  end  of  the  rope, 
or  its  equivalent,  might  be  used  with  advantage  on  those  who  do  not 
carry  out  the  laws.      Since  men  of  education  took  their   place  on 
Boards  of  Guardians   much   hait  liecn  done    for    the  Poor  Law    in 
London.      That  wan  I  think  a  direct  result  of  the  cry  about  the  poor 
in  IR6(l-(iKj  whereof  the  (-'liarity  Organization  Society  was  one  out- 
come.     If  thiv  second  cry    resultii  in  u  similar  broadening  of  the 
pergoiinel  of  local  hoards  a  like  lulvantnge  will  follow.     Local  self- 
government  is  better  than  State  control,  but  the  governors  must  not 
be  of  one  ria-ss  only. 

6.  A  second  remedy  i«  to  be  found  in  following  out  the  lines  of 
Miss  OctavifL  Hill's  scheme.  Wc  have  thousands  of.  volunteers 
raised  by  the  rlrcad  of  invasion  in  '58.  There  are  thousands  of 
women  who  niight  form  a  social  volunteer  corps  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  of  bringing  rich  and  poor  together  by  making  house  property 
the  care  of  educated  persons.  There  is  at  any  rate  at  least  £65,000 
invested  in  tliis  scheme  undt-r  the  direction  of  the  founder,  or  thosn 
who  have  taken  up  her  work,  in  London  atone.  Let  any  one  go  to 
that  part  of  liideous  Londuu  which  lies  between  the  \Vbitechnpd- 
road  and  Spitalfields,  and  hu  uill  tiud  houses  built  fur  the  puor^ 
the  rents  of  which  arc  collected  by  ladies  frooL  the  West  end. 
These  are  not  tenanted  by  a  select  class,  but  by  the  bhifitcss  poor 
of  Kast  London.       Those  who  have  beau  peraiancutly   bettered  by 
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iiitcrnoitrsc  vr'ith  vomea  of  higher  views   may   have    left   to    carry 
elsewhere  the  lesnons  learnt  there.     Utit  the  success  of  the  system  is 
rather  in  preventing  a  large  number  from  falliog  into  the  slough  of 
despond  from  loss  of  hope  and  self-respect.     The  sapply  of  evil  is 
stopped.     This  system  has  been  successful  because  it  has  combined 
,       sound  economical  principles  with   human  aud  humane  action.     The 
H   houses  arc  made  to  pay,  to  pay  cost  of  repair  and  collcctionj  and  to 
return  from  four  to  five  per  cent.     They  pay,  because  the  rent  col- 
lector makcR  them  understand  that  the  equitable  rent  must  be  paid. 
H  The  large  owners  of  "  Horrible  London"  property  live  by  exacting 
inequitable  renta  from  those  who  can  pay,  when  they  can  pay.      It 
was  founil  in  Whitccross  Street  that  different  rents  were  paid  for  the 
same  aeeommodation,  the  hif^hcr  renta  being  paid  by  those  respcct- 

•  able  people  whom  the  situation  suited.  It  was  just  the  system  of 
the  "\Veat-cnd  Tctailcrs  to  which  the  Stores  were  the  answer.  But 
vbat  losses  such  owners  have  to  malce  up,  may  be  judged  from  this 
fact.  A  large  owner  of  East-end  property  showctl  by  his  books 
that  in  the  week  before  last,  out  of  a  rental  of  £25,  he  had  received 

^b  .£4.  No  wonder  such  men  put  oa  extra  rents  when  improvements 
arc  refjuired  by  the  local  boards,  and  oftcner  malce  no  improvements. 
The  other  clement  of  success  is  the  human  sympathy  of  a  Incly  who 

B  comes  intro<liiecd  by  her  bufeincss  as  rent  collector,  not  to  pAtronize 
or  to  proselytize,  but  to  make  friends  of  those  who  soon  learu  under 
li!.*r  iullueuce   better  ways.      The  aim  is  not  to  produce  hothouse 

I  growth  under  the  forcing  of  exceptional  help,  but  to  develop  the  best 
possible  growtli  under  the  unfavourable  circumBtuuces.  Each  of  these 
tuo  remedies  is  capable  of  indcfiuite  extension.  The  work  on  local 
boards  is  the  easier."  Bat  that  is  hard.  Those  who  go  on  such  boards 
roust  expect  opposition.  Ilie  man  of  culture  is  as  prone  to  outlay  as 
the  paroeliinl  man  to  what  he  calls  economy.  It  is  true  this  economy 
H  is  often  the  grossest  waste.  Poring  of  salaries  and  profusion  of 
pensions,  ilread  of  large  outlay,  and  constant  inerense  iu  smaller 
items,  these  are  the  lra|i8  into  which  the  parish  man  falls,  But  he 
^b  is  a  good  fellow,  and  when  convinced  will  do  the  right.  Men  of 
culture,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  fond  of  nostrums,  too  much 
Bwaycd  by  the  last  pani|ihlct  they  have  rciul.  It  will  do  thcra  good 
^pto  find  a  wholesome  drag  put  on  visionary  plans  by  the  impenetrable 
opposition  to  new-fangled  remedies.  The  [)rofhict  of  this  parallelo- 
gram of  forces  is  an  excellent  mean  resullanc. 

H.  The  second  eril  on  which  writers  have  dwelt  is  insuHicieut 

iroings.      Mr.  Mcarns  contrasts  nnfnirty  the  eariiingH  with  the  price 

for  the  mauufaclured  article.      ^  nu  must  take  into  aocouut  the 

I  cost  of  other  forms  of  prodoction,  rent  of  large  premises,  advertistngi 

In  this  Mil  not  in  tite  iiulico  c<intrti],  wliiob  Mr.  Sints  wwliei  {ikuiy  A'etci,  NoTem* 
'  1^  19}  ■■  the  rt*l  cure  for  bad  kooMi. 
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•%i(!b  ie4o«e  pndtts.  u  ± 

if^  )pfaw  iapoMtUft.  «■<  n4MH  fcoifi 
•«  rvil  exwca.      Tbe   tfiMim  Hall  vill 
••>m  rrttmAf,  and  dui  trA  be  a 
<T  form  ixx  o/  »  nHMoa  m  ri 
Mi4  oifamonane*  asort  he  km  ta 

v^^->  N4n<<«,  •  .aringe  prapfcrf  lohidaadowew 

>  t  WW  dcapiae  the  nwUv  Jocidaa  at  (wr  fcec  viia«a  tbe 

•otMitf  ricik.  and  poor  ate  iwyaDafale  for 

Allow*  Bca  to  do  evil  vnlMrt  acald  Is 

premiltair  extxt  for  cheapwci^  for  {Nucfaewie 

t  «1h<  ia  mUy  good ;  tbe  catdcaaDCH  vith  vhk^ 

.  Mt  oor  d^OMicau,  aUovinc  ^obtie  duritj  tu  take 

xf^imt  *e  oofflte  to  bear ;  tb«ae  are  tbe  Motives  «bict)  translated 

■••ntn  of  trodv  cftsie  tbe  retvlta  vbkb  aeem  to  oi. 

ixcfl  a  pablic  conscicacc  oo  tbcae  maltm,  wliicb 

SMlcr  ■tmiMthing^  bot  cbespneM  the  test  of  excelleoce,  »ometfaiiig 

■^oeoBociy  the  niltng  priuciple  io  vpcodtap.     Tbere  i«  force  iu 

9iRr  fvnMrk,  (bat  men  and  women  bo»  called  haod*  were  otico 

■t  of  ai  lOQla.     Jt  i«  a  curioot  thiog  tbat  tbe  claia  wbo  know 

Kof  Tba  vij  to  wfiich  vlop-abop  gooib  arc  nude,  do  oot  »ocai  to 

m  m  boy  ibem.    Oae  would  bare  tbougbt  tbere  would  have  bcea  ^j 

L.-^^r  rlrvekypoBoat  of    co-opcnUive   store*  for  makiog    clotha,^H 

lb,  if  tbea  they  co*t  more  money,  voald  lie  better  made,  and  would  ^* 

«aBC  bomau  Jivci.      The  rcTclatioiu  of  tbe  eouiluctof  middlcmea 

Utf  create  more  tradc»'-uDioDsamongRt  tbe  women  of  East  Loodott. 

~  wBtt  mde  of  tradea'-uninnikm  too  often  forgottrn  is  tlic  way  in 

dk  it  fireTcat*  competition  from  playing  iuio  tbe  liand^i  of  un- 

naployen.      It  should  be  the  birthright  of  tboM;  born 

oat   a  men:  sdreutitions  blcMiug  that  they  should  get  a  Cur 

itiun  fur  laliour,  and  one  of  the  ijucsLiona  of  the  iiiimfdtate 

the  form  wliivh  participntion  in  protiU  aboub)  take.  Capital 

lifaoar    arc  coequal  forooi,   mntually  iiercssary   to  each  other. 

foTvinla  will  lulvc  the  eqiiuttun  which  rcprescalft  the  just  pruti 

vt  a  [|uciition  for  tliiukcra. 

,111,,  iiudcrlyirig  ihcac  siK-cial  ctils  is  the  misery  iu  every  form 

reduces  life  iiilo  u   Htni^'|;tc  for  h&rc  existence.      Let  those  to 

I  ibo  cott  of  thin  magasiiiio  repreaciils  no  sensible  outlay,  to  whom 

a  crown  la  only  a  Hilvcrcd  penny,  think  what   zs.  6d.  means  to 

ma!*Kca  of  the  t>coph-.      Imagine  your  life  such  that   one  ^ood 

in  the  week  wouhl  he  an  ercDt.      Conceive  of  a  state  of  thing* 

'.  rhe  loos  of  a  child  should   represent  this   amount   of  dob- 

'''"•  tit  leant  the  others  would   go  lc«s  hungry.     Think  of  a 

jircvailing   hopelessness,  chilling   effort  and   deadening 
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aclioD.  How  long  would  rou  keep  tclf-rcspect,  how  long  wonU]  you 
ciirc!  to  be  boucst?  Thcac  thiugs  liavc  to  be  realized  as  well  as  ire 
can  realise  them.  There  cornea  the  temptation  to  remedy  all  thi«  br 
some  sudden  cure.  Charity  and  religion  are  the  favourite  nostrHms. 
Charily  cau  do  great  things,  if  by  charity  lie  meant  a^  cnnrful  an 
examination  as  a  doctor  would  give  to  a  difficult  cose.  Charity  means 
much  if  it  means  a  careful  view  of  all  the  circumstantrei,  and  the 
udiniiiistration  of  a  remedy  nicely  jiroportioocd,  Trherclu  the  chief 
ingredieut  is  human  sympathy.  But  like  the  doctor  the  experienced 
risitor  will  trust  as  much  to  diet  as  to  medicine.  Unless  the  remedy 
is  apptietl  in  connection  M'itb  ell'orts  to  change  the  surrouudingii  of 
the  sufferer,  relief  will  be  poison,  not  medicine.  And  so  of  religion. 
When  the  Son  of  man  was  on  eartb,  he  heated  the  sick,  aud  said  "  Go 
and  sin  no  more."  AVcsay,  (Joaiidsiu  uo  more,  but  wc  do  not  heal 
the  sick.  Faith  has  been  crushed  out  of  these  jieoplc,  aud  not -believ- 
ing in  men  in  whom  they  have  seen,  how  cau  they  believe  in  God, 
whom  they  have  not  seen  ?  If  auytbing  could  ioereasu  the  sense  of 
despair  which  the  "  Bitter  Cry  "  creates,  it  would  be  the  evident 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  writer  that  the  Mission  Hall  is  the  cure  for 
the  evil  he  describes.  Let  him  read  the  signs  of  the  Kiugdom  as 
given  by  the  King  himself.  The  last  clause  in  the  Magna  Charta  of 
Christianity  is,  "To  tlir  poor  the  gospel  is  preached."  It  is  the  lust 
among  many  clause's^  not  the  first,  not  the  only  one.  The  gosjjel  is  the 
cure  for  the  ills  of  all  men.  The  Communism  of  the  Socialist  is  a  miser- 
able parodr  of  the  message  of  Christ,  lint  liclicviiig  in  the  Christian 
Socialism  preached  by  Maurice  and  Kingslcy  and  Davits,  lelicring 
that  this  is  a  practicable  system,  not  a  wild  theory,  one  is  forced  to  pro- 
test against  the  notion,  that  the  multiplication  of  ^lissiou  Halls  is  likely 
to  help  the  poor.  It  is  uo  use  to  throw  the  life-buoy  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  man.  who  cannot  STrim,  you  must  put  out  in  the  life<boat, 
and  drag  him  iu.  And  what  wc  want  is  somehow  or  other  to  inmse 
hope  into  the  lives  of  these  men  and  women.  Now  much  is  done  in 
the  system  above  mentioned  to  help  the  tenants  of  the  houses,  which 
ladies  superintend,  to  a  gleam  of  hope.  They  arc  reminded  that  by- 
effort  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  shipwreck  of  the  "  Ilonsc."  Long 
and  ])atient  eflbrt,  nevcr-wcarying  kindness,  not  omittiug  the  tonic 
of  refusal  to  condone  self-indulgent  weakness,  docs  result  in  the 
gradual  uptil'tiDg  of  these  poor  folk  on  to  a  higher  level.  Could  wc 
do  more?  Could  emigration  be  used  as  a  lever?  Emigration,  as 
now  used,  is  too  often  but  the  shooting  of  rubbish  on  one's  neigh- 
bour's laud.  To  sctid  out  to  the  Colonics  those  who  will  become 
parents  of  children  in  whom  the  paujicr  tAint  is  inbred,  is  a  doubtful 
blessing  to  the  colony,  even  if  it  sometimes  benefits  the  individual. 
_  The  Colouies  liavc  a  "  loafer"  class  as  well  as  oui-selvca.  Labour 
I    coivuics    in    JiuUaud   fuiled  ;  but  va%\A  uoV  \\w  ^^xii^  ci.v^Tvm(^v>^ 
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tried  under  other  couditions  succeed?  The  failure  of  the  labour 
colouieH  ill  HoIIaud  won  probublr  due  to  tbc  abwcuoo  of  tlie 
elcmcut  of  liupL'.  They  became  mere  penal  settlements,  ilul 
suppuse  you  could  take  one  liuudred  families  and  set  them  to 
reclaim,  or  to  work  at  their  trades  amongst  tbui^c  who  were  reclaiming 
the  estuaries  uf  this  indented  islam!,  and  promised  them  that  if  they 
Hved  honestly  thcrcj  they  sLonld  be  provided  with  new  homes  in 
Canada,  or  New  Zealand,  might  not  the  experiment  be  vorth  the 
trouble?  You  would  be  separating  them  from  the  influences  which 
are  the  parents  of  degradation.  Vou  vouhl  be  rcclaimin<^  land  much 
needed  as  well  as  men.  You  would  give  their  life  au  clement  of  hope. 
Mr.  Sims  speaks  of  separating  children  from  their  parents  who  are 
itnmorn!.  But  a  mother  is  a  mother  after  all,  and  unless  you  arc 
obliged  10  put  them  in  the  "  House  "  or  in  au  Industrial  School  (in 
both  of  which  cases  the  shame  is  an  clement  to  prevent  abuse)  you 
would  by  hia  plan  only  put  a  premium  on  eril  living.  But  if  yon 
remove  the  whole  family  to  purer  air,  and  better  conditions  of  life, 
the  parental  relation,  in  which  is  the  salvation  of  both  parents  and 
children,  would  not  be  broken,  aud  a  new  existence  would  make  the 
relation  effectual.  J  low  great  is  the  burtleu  of  hopelessness,  let  one 
incident  tell.  In  a  lodging-house  in  Spitalhelds,  a  few  winter* 
ago,  there  were  gathered  rouud  the  6rc  a  number  of  the 
waifs  of  society.  There  had  been  nearly  a  week  of  fog,  and  fog 
whieli  means  to  us  discomfort  and  extra  fncl,  means  to  them  starva- 
tion, for  the  docks  arc  stopped,  and  much  trade  stois  witli  them.  Tbc 
rector  was  talking  to  them,  and  one  said  :  "  If  there  is  a  God  I  vf\ih 
he  would  scud  an  earthquake  and  swallow  us  all  up,  and  so  put  \i» 
out  of  our  misery  at  once."  Su(^1i  hopcIeiUinesH  cannot  bo  cured  by 
small  doses  of  relief,  or  the  sticking-plaster  of  goody  talk.  At  times 
of  great  pressure  men  might  be  induced  to  sign  their  own  committal 
(as  they  do  in  the  United  States  to  the  poor-house)  to  a  labour 
colony.  The  discipline  would  be  strict,  the  residence  there  compul- 
sory ;  but  with  the  absence  of  degrading  sssociationsj  with  good 
food,  pure  air,  and  the  hope  of  a  ucw  start,  the  altematiTe  would  bo 
gladly  welco:ncd. 

If  in  discussing  these  subjects  one  has  spoken  despondtngly,  it  is 
because  there  is  cause  for  anxiety.  There  arc  elements  at  work 
which  make  the  outlook  of  the  future  serious.  The  Nation alizatiou 
of  Land  [question  may  tnko  a  form  for  which  some  arc  little  prepared. 
Since  the  days  of  Chartism  nothing'  has  so  stirred  the  working  classes, 
or  at  any  rate  that  part  of  them,  which  has  ail  to  gaiu  and  nothing 
to  lose.  If  no  have  a  hard  winter,  and  employment  is,  as  seems 
probable,  scarce,  we  shall  have  that  condition  of  things  in  which,  as 
experience  shows,  the  seed  of  discontent  takes  root.  When  men  of 
education  like  Mr.  Uyndman  and  Mr.  Wallace  preach  their  gospel. 
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they  iDiij  find  disciples  anxious  to  put  tlic  doctrine  to  the  test  hy 
sharp  and  short  rcmcdicK  which  tht-y  wuiild  uot  he  prepared  to  couasct. 
J)ut  that  th'!  heart  of  the  nation  issuiind,  tlnit  the  outcome  of  trades'* 
unions  has  hccu  the  education  of  the  artisuti  clasx,  the  Paris  Congress  ^^ 
will  satisfy  most.  Tlie  leudere  of  tlic  working- men  will  not  head  the  ^M 
Bcramble,  but  the  rank- and -tile  may  he  attraetud  hy  syiiii)athy.  And  ^ 
if  one  has  faith  in  the  mass  of  Knglishmen,  one  Iioh  faith  aUii  in  the  ^ 
attitude  of  the  educated  classes.  Tliere  is  deep  sympathy  for  the  fl 
classes  doomcil  to  wretched  toil,  there  is  growing  earnestness  to  find 
a  remedy.  That  long  roll  of  volunteers  from  Maurice  and  Kiugsley 
to  Deiiisoii  and  to  Toynhcc,*  which  in  our  generation  has  led  the 
way,  has  not  fought  in  vain.  And  the  actual  condition  of  ihiugs, 
had  as  it  is,  compares  favour&bly  with  what  was.  ^riicrc  are  not 
streets  of  hovels,  and  quarters  of  the  town  given  over  to  evil,  but 
there  were.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  no  optimist,  bears  witness  to  the 
improvement.  Even  Mr.  Sims  sees  hope  for  the  next  generation. 
And  it  hope  be  the  great  need  of  the  poor,  so  is  hope  the  great  want 
of  those  who  have  to  fight  the  battle  whieh  has  yet  to  be  fought. 
Onec  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  with  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend— an  extent  of  evil  which  makes  men,  like  Mr.  George,  almost 
wild  with  horror  at  the  ever  deepening  misery  of  the  toilers — and  wc 
shall  want  courage  born  of  hope  to  stir  us  to  our  diflicult  work. 
We  shall  need  something  of  the  spirit  of  oiur  old  hero  Alfred  the 
Greatj  the  uiau  who  never  despaired  of  his  country.  Of  the  great 
battle  of  Ashdowii  he  writes  thus  ;  "  Bageac  and  the  two  Sidroca,  at 
the  top  of  the  Down,  with  double  my  numbers  already,  overlapping 
my  flanks — Kthelred  still  at  Mass — dare  1  go  up  at  them?  In  the 
name  of  God  and  St.  Cuthbert,  yes  !"  He  went  up  and  conquered. 
We  need  the  lion  heart  which,  taking  in  the  real  danger,  docs  not 
quail  before  it.  Wc  need  the  true  spirit  of  religion  which  can  coo- 
strue  the  old  monkish  maxim,"  Laboi-are  est  orare,"  the  laboratory 
is  also  an  oratory.  Then  we  bliall  go  with  no  light  heart,  but  with 
(Hm  earueatness,  to  a  coutiiet  which  will  tax  all  our  powers.  If 
we  do  uot  fight  the  evils  of  social  conditions  we  shall  hare  to 
fight  mayhap  with  our  own  flesh  and  bUiuJ.  lu  the  story  of  Jacob, 
which  we  have  ventured  to  use  as  a  parable  to  iutroduce  these  re- 
marks, it  was  the  silent  struggle  with  no  mean  oppouent  which 
warded  off  the  attack  of  Ksau.  .\ud  if  we  would  win  over  our  Esau, 
whose  bitter  cry  rings  in  our  ears,  wc  must  first  dispose  of  difficulties 
which  our  own    carclessuess    and    self-indulgence  have   allowe<l    to 

i become  serious. 

^^  BdooiLE  Lambert. 

\  Ma 

I         were* 


In  Ilia  last ipecdi  the  words  "u«wiU  j^vc  our  lives  foryoii"  (the  WDrkiogineii) 
■wen  »  propliecy. 
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II.— OCTCAST  LONDON. 

pHE  imblication  of  the  pamplilet.  "  Tbe  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast 
LoiidoD,'*  two  months  ngo,  Las  brought  me,  day  by  day,  a  cgn- 
eiderable  uumbcr  of  letters  bearing  on  tbc  questioa,  and  coDtaiuiog 
various  suggcstioiiR.  At  the  same  time  eke  press  bos  given  special 
proiuiDcucc  to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  aod  their  dvelliugv.  Tbe 
object  of  this  pa|vcr  is  to  present  iu  a  few  pages  what  seem  to  mc  to 
be  the  most  important  of  Itic  suggestions. 

Ko  one  dreams  of  diiiputiEig  the  fact  that  iu  most  quarters  of  tbe 
metropolis — not  in  the  east  cud  only — there  are  districts  lu  which 
arc  to  he  found  houses  that  arc  utterly  unfit  for  human  beings  to 
occupy.  Everybody  knows  it,  nud  has  lung  known  it.  Those  who 
have  recently  called  attention  to  the  Kubjcct  arc  told  that  Uiey  need 
uoC  suppose  they  have  discovered  sonic  new  thing.  If  it  had  been  a 
new  thing,  denial  would  have  been  certain.  Slums,  such  as  exist  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  were  not  and  could  not  have  been  matic  in  a 
day.  They  arc  old  sores,  and  therefore  need  most  stnugcnt  mcasuns 
before  their  cure  can  be  cSected.  Uul  there  arc  not  only  existcni 
alums;  there  arci  if  I  may  so  put  it,  "embryo  alnms."  London  is 
surrounded  by  them.  Houses  by  the  thousand  are  run  op  regardless 
of  everything  but  expense  to  the  builder,  and  very  many  of  them 
itre  from  the  outset  unsanitary  dwellings.  One  of  the  main  caosca 
of  this  haH  bceti  pointed  out  hy  the  press  again  and  again,  and  has 
been  echoed  from  many  a  platform,  yet  it  remains  uudcalt  with.  It  ts 
simply  thitt,  that  uliims^nd  embr}-a  slums  arc  a  property  held  on  the 
8hort>le&se  system. 

"Tho  perennial  curse  of  the  system,"  says  a  writt-r  in  the  Echo,  Novemhtr 
10,  "  is  that  th«  vftsi  nisjorily  ot  stiburtuin  London  bouses  nre  constructed  so 
OS  to  tost  no  longer  thaa  the  duraiiou  of  tbe  lease,  wiih  ineviuble  di^Tomfort 
to  the  iahabilnnts  ihruujjhout  tlie  ptriod.  Mark  the  word  '  iiilinbilums.'  It 
is  not  the  Jcnscholdera  alonu  who  sufTer,  but  cvfrry  man,  wouiaa,  and  child 
that  lives  in  a  bousa  built  under  the  8yiit«ru  uf  periodic  rurfvitarc." 

To  meet  this  difficulty — if  it  is  to  be  met  effectually — it  is  clear 
that  land  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  liberal  spirit  than  at 
present.  It  .should  be  nu  caster  matter  than  it  is  to  secure  freeholds. 
It  would  then  be  to  the  interest  of  tbe  owners  of  house  property  tu 
put  up  houses  that  would  la^t,  and  to  keep  them  in  thorough  repair. 
This  is  <lone  on  a  very  large  scale  by  the  Artisans,  Labourers  and 
General  Dwellings  Co.  ^Limited),  and  the  results  arc  in  every  way 
encouraging  and  instructive.  7'hia  company  secures  a  freehold  estate 
on  which  it  creels  dwellings  of  various  sizes,  with  of  course  varying 
rentals.  They  arc  well  btiilt,  well  drained,  well  ventilated— thoroughly 
adapted  for  the  class  for  whom  they  are  designed — they  arc  seldom 
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vacftQt,  and  llirr  pay  a  gooit  diviileucl.     The  Building  Time*  of  Nor. 
10,  gives  tlic  rulluuiug  t]oacri{)tiou  of  these  buuses: 

'•The  iutcrior  urrau;^emcnG  and  nccommoJ«tion  proviJcd  in  each  cla^s  of 
liouBL-  U  us  follows  : — A  fiflh-cUsa  house  cotitain9  two  bedrocins,  o  parlour,  n 
kitchen  DiiA  waalihouu.  In  the  fourih-diuu,  llic  monn  nre  tlic  wmie  iu 
Dumber;  but  larger.  In  the  third-claM,  ther«  are  ttircA  brdrunniK.  Iii  the 
oocond-class,  lliere  ure  three  bedrooms  iijisbiirH,  hihI  on  tho  gmiind-llpor  > 
parJour,  kitchen,  au4l  a  thinl  roorn  which  may  l>e  iiw()  either  iia  a  bedroom 
or  second  parlour.  Finally,  in  a  lir*t-chi^3,|th<-r«  are  «ight  rooinis  four 
ItedrooiiiM,  two  jnrloUra,  »  kitchen,  anJ  a  »ciillerj-.  The  foUowii>g 
shows  tlie  weekly  rpiit«lii : — 

*.    .?. 

Fiftli-^bws  house (J     U 

Fonrth-clau  house 70 

Tliird-chiin  house '.)     0 

Second  t'hisa  housuj 10     *1 

Pirsl-dow  hotue 11     B." 

I  see  uo  reason  why  this  cannot  be  ilouc  on  a  far  more  extended 
acale,  provided  always  that  the  difficulties  i:i  the  wny  of  getting 
freehold  sites  at  reasonable  rates  are  removed.  Substantial  dwellings 
at  rentals  tlmt  arctiot  prohibitive  will  not  lack  tenants  iu  any  of  our 
i&rgc  tonus,  and  least  of  all  iu  lA>ndou,  with  its  uov  nearly  iivo 
millions  of  iuliabitants. 

It  will  be  said,  liovevcr,  that  the  houscK  above  referred,  to  nrc 
situated  in  tlie  suburbs,  and  that  the  problem  of  providing  suitable 
homes  for  those  who  must  live  in  or  near  the  City,  because  ihcy 
cannot  afford  to  be  far  from  the  scene  of  their  daily  toil,  remains  to 
ibo  solved.  Bot  if  freehold  plots  could  be  secnrcd,  surely  companies 
could  be  formed  which  should  pay  at  least  3  per  cent,  dividend, 
with  the  certainty  that  satisfies  so  many  who  invest  in  Consols.  A 
writer  in  the  Building  Timea  vAy%  that  G  per  cent,  is  possible,  and 
that  too  on  leasehold  land.  He  is  dealing  with  the  requirements  of 
people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  more  than  a  limited  space — one 
or  at  the  most  two  rooms.      He  says : — 

"  Kach  of  these  rooms  may  be  12  ft.  by  9  fL  by  9  ft^  high.  The  cubical  con- 
tents oCtlicso  rooms,  adding  'J  in.  on  fKi:h  side  tor  the  thickm^M  of  ttie  walls  and 
ceilinga,  would  bo  2,835  cubic  feet  to  tm-ch  family;  add  onC'third  of  this 
■pace  (or  poasagen,  staiiii,  and  ofSces,  it  will  e^ual  3.780  cubic  feet  This, 
at  Gtt,  per  cubic  foot  (an  ample  amount  for  the  c-ost  of  such  humble  accommo- 
datiou),  would  cosL  to  build  H'ih.  Add  £3  fut  ground-rcot,  £i  for  furmture, 
tlie  total  cost  of  two  rooms  wuuld  he  £10:2.  If  these  rooms  were  lot  for  C#. 
tFie  two  (th^ru  would  also  bif  proviitioii  for  single  rooms  at  3^.  each),  thev 
would  produce  £.\h  0«.,  or  1o  per  cent,  on  the  oiitliiy.  l^educt  from  this 
iiioome  it  per  ci.-nt.  for  «:tpou«M  of  manag^meiiL  and  the  neconsary 
Mpairs  aud  empty  roouu;  ww  llivn  have  C  per  ceut.  as  return  for  iho  capital 
outlay." 

Miss  Oetavia  lUlI  warmly  advocates  the  formatiou  of  such  com- 
panies, and  it  ift  well  known  that  in  spite  of  diltjcuities  which  to 
mituy  would  have  been  eouuted  insurmountable^  that  lady  has  now 
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under  bcr  Bupcrrision  blocks  of  liou-tCK  wUicli  prove  the  possibility 
of  doing  much  for  the  visiy  poor  iu  this  direction.  Aud  tbese  iioiues 
pay.    Writing  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gajelie  of  Oct.  31,  Miss  Uill  says  :— 

"  I  liHvo  no  lieMtntiuii  in  snj'ing  tliiit  if  n  sit«  cknrLHl  undtrr  Uie  ArtiKinii' 
Dwellings  Act  were  Imiided  over  to  me  nt  a  jirice  sucli  at  that  usually  jiaid 
by  OBv  vf  Uit!  litrgtf  cumpiioies  or  buildera  for  it,  1  cotild  accammoduM  va  it 
a  Inrgti  propurtiuu  ui'  ths  very  poor,  proriding  them  with  all  that  is  esaeuttol 
Ht  rciilfi  tlity  could  pay,  and  which  should  yield  a  fiiir  peroeniapj  on  the 
capital  expended." 

A  §^cat  and  righteous  out-Cry  has  been  made  with  regard   to  the 

Loudou  tfliinia,  and  the  demand  for  their  immediate  destruction  has 
been  heard.      To  those  who  made  this  deoianil,  all  thoughtful  men 
will  say  Festina  lentt.     To  turn  people  out  of  their  hou*es — ^mi«r* 
able    though    thciie    houi^s    may   be — -without    finding    them    new 
quarters,  is  ouly  truiisferring  a  giant  evil  from  one  locality  to  another. 
These  people  must  get  shelter  somewhere,  and  unless  some  provision 
is  made  for  them  they  swarm  off  to  districts  that  are  already  over> 
crowded.      It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  resulting  evils. 
Lodgers  are  taken  in  where  there  is   really  no  room  for  them,  the 
number  of  one-room  familiea  is  inercased,  and  it  becomes  impOBsiblc 
for  an    ever-maltiplying    doss    among   the   poorest  of  the   poor  to 
maintain  even  the  commonest  dcceucica  of  life.    Lowering  influences 
outweigh  all  others,  and  thousands  of  men  and  women^ay,  even 
of  tender  children — arc  compelled  to  abandon  themselves  to  a  life  in 
which  sclf-rcapect  and  the  respect  of  others  arc  well-nigh  impossible.   If 
rookeries    arc    destroyed,  they    mu»t    be    destroyed  gradually,  and 
as  spaces  are  cleared,  these   should    l>c  occupied  by  new  dwellings, 
designed  and  eoDstructcd  to  meet  the  requirements  and  the  pockets 
of  those  who  most  need  them.     There  are  many  open  spaces  within 
the  metropolitan  area  which   conid    be  utilized  for  the   purpose  of 
erecting  cheap-rented  houses  or  rooms ;  and  when  these  spaces  are 
thus  occupied,  the  way  would    he  so  far  cleared  for  the  removal  of 
the  dens  aud   hovels  alrout  which  so  much   is  now  being  said.     It 
appears  that  in    Glasgow  ouly  a  limited  number  of  families  were 
moved  from  the  rookeries  at  one  time,  and  these  were  provided  for 
before  further  demolition  was  proceeded  with.      Only  the  worat  houses 
were  demolished  at  lirst,  and  to   the   rest   temporary  remedies  were 
applied.      AVhy  cannot  this  br  douu  ia  London  ?    Wiat  is  the  poutiou 
of  the  Afetropolitan  Boanl  of  VVorku  in  ri^ard  to  this  question  of 
re-hou&ing   the   ]ioor  ?     Mr.   Selway  tells  us  that  there    arc    now 
12,000  jiersons  occupying  houses  erected  under  the  auspices   of  tho 
Hoard,  and   that   Ijcforc   long  accommodation  will  be  available  for 
2,000  more.     So  far  so  good.      lint  he  admits  that  there  were  "22,000 
persons  compelled   to  leave  their   uusanitary  dwellings  under    the 
]>owcrs  of  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Acts.     Where,  meanwhile^  are 
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tbc  8,000  ?  It  is  something  to  know  that  tlic  Boanl  has  piculy  of 
vacant  laud — it  would  be  a  ^rcat  sutiiifiictiuii  to  kiiotr  tliat  this  laud 
was  actually  being  built  ou  fur  workiug-meu  and  their  families. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  cleared  site  in  Golden  Lane?  It  has 
been  lying  vacant  since  1878  or  187U.  Ii'  we  may  jndjrc  from  the 
past  there  is  no  great  wish  ou  the  part  of  tbo  Commissioners  to 
provide  dwellings  for  tlio  working  classes.  It  has  rather  been,  as  a 
■writer  ^vlio  Kigns  liimsclf  "Uattlea\c"  says,  "the  steady,  setttul 
policy  of  the  L'ity  Corporation  for  many  years  to  drive  out  the  poor 
from  within  their  bonlcrs."  How  is  it  that  spaces  are  cleared  for 
new  buildings,  and  yet  left  for  years  before  a  single  brick  is  laid  ? 

Meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  much,  very  much,  might  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  some  of  the  courts  and  alleys  and  houses  which 
have  lately  been  exposed  to  tbc  public  gaze.  Some  of  them  are  post 
mending — but  by  no  means  all  of  them.  If  action  were  taken  at 
once,  mauy  places  that  arc  now  in  a  disgraceful  condition,  and  not 
to  be  distinguished  by  an  unpractised  eye  from  the  very  worst, 
might  be  made  decent  and  healthy.  But  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
excite  landlords  to  action.  Tbc  occupants  dare  not  complain  directly, 
for  they  fear  either  ejection  or  an  increase  of  rent  if  anything  is 
done  for  them.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  cxiwriencod  workers  in  poor 
neighbourhoods  advocate  the  formatiort  of  local  sanitary  aid  com- 
inittcea.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  S.  Bnructt,  Vicar 
of  St.  Jude's,  Whitecbapcl,  a  gentleman  whose  exix:rience  cntiUes  him 
to  a  bearing  on  the  general  subject  of  the  housing  of  tbc  poor,  und 
to  whose  judgment  great  pn^oiiuence  should  be  given,  He  says 
in  this  letter  : — "  Cleaning  can  be  enforced,  and  what  is  needed  is  a 
vigilance  committee  of  volunteers,  who  shall  daily  collect  information 
of  burIi  nuisances  and  force  the  notice  of  them  ujiou  the  medical 
ofBoer."  lu  regard  to  infectious  diseases  aud  overcrowding,  he  say*; 
"AH  that  is  wanted  is  agaiu  au  active  vigilance  committee,  which, 
of  \;ounc,  should  be  iu  connection  with,  or  rather  should  iuclude, 
all  those  workiug  the  district  in  lay  or  clerical  capacity."  Such 
committees  are  in  existence  in  some  parts  of  Loudon,  aud  are  work- 
ing well.  Multiplied  to  as  to  cuvcr  ihe  whole  metropolitan  area 
they  would  do  woudcrs.  But  they  must  be  large,  and  they  must 
work  systcmatieally.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  point  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

I  pass  now  to  another  view  of  the  general  subject.  To  repeat 
Mr.  Barnctt's  words,  quoted  above,  "cleaning  can  be  enfurced."  In 
other  words,  the  existing  laws,  if  properly  administered,  would  meet 
and  effectually  grapple  with  a  very  large  amount  of  the  evils  now  so 
common — lilth,  overcrowding,  and  vice. 

The  "  Public  Health  Act  of  ISGG,"  gives  ample  powers  for  cnlorc- 
ing  attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  houses  occupied  by  two  or 
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more  r&milics,  and  Torrcns'  Act  can  eflcctually  deal  witb  houses 
nufit  fur  Inimfin  beings  to  oc(.ui]iy.  Tlic  closing  powers  panted  bjr 
these  nets  are  large,  and  if  cnfomtl  would  soon  Ijriiig  about  a  won- 
derful change.  So  long  aa  cunipeiiiiutiun  is  givcu  t»  tiic  owQcra  of 
condemned  dwellings  tlierc  is  every  reason  fur  desiring  to  posBASs 
them.  ]f,  liovever,  the  locnl  autluiritieji  would  close  such  dwellings 
and  call  upon  the  owner  to  repair  or  to  demolish  thcru,  without 
CotupcuHation,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  landlords  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  slums.  But  there  arc  diflScnItics  in  the  wav 
of  working  the^i  Acts  which  ought  to  be  at  once  removed.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  oftcu  a  nialter  of  uo  small  diflSculty  for  a  surveyor 
to  prouoiince  detinitivcly  upon  the  conditiou  of  noy  given  botue. 
Granted  tliat  it  is  in  a  bad  state.  lie  mu«t  a^k  bim&elf  what  the  cause 
of  its  coudiLiou  is.  Is  it  tite  houkc  itself  that  is  at  fault  ?  And  if 
so,  cau  the  evil  be  remedied,  or  rather  removed  ?  Or  is  it  the 
occupauta  whose  habits  have  made  tlie  plauc  what  it  i»  ?  il  is  oo 
doubt  often  very  perplexing  to  know  what  should  be  done.  Bat 
pasKtug  thai  by,  is  it  aot  true  that  it  i»  uot  uncommon  to  find  that 
the  action  of  surveyors  and  of  medical  otlicere  of  health  is  less  free  than 
the  gravity  of  their  duties  requires?  They  are  subject  to  the  vestries, 
and  "Ifjo  frequently,"  says  the  Saturday  litrvkie,"  the  owners  of  these 
rookeries  arc  either  mcmherH  of  tlic  vestries,  or  have  influence  vilh 
the  vestries  which  should  sweep  the  property  away." 

A  lady  of  rank  writes  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  November  8  : — 

"  ijoiiju  of  ilio  worsl  offenders  in  tlie  respect  of  rookeries  aru  lo  Iw  {aund 
auiouj^  City  cuiii|jiime3.,  lich  itiei-cliituts,  Jurgc  timployers  of  labour,  and  even 
pvers  of  the  rt'Eilm.  In  one  itisuiiiue  a  wlio)«  sLrL-ct  uf  bad  houses  was  owned 
by  ilie  l}rii|>i:rs'  Coiopiuiy,  und  only  iittor  great  pressure  was  it  powiibla  to 
clear  the  hous(?H  on  tlu>  hirgis  HiixL-tntl  (isXMe  of  a  \Kcr :  tliese  were  nmil  quiw 
recently  the  very  worst  dBscripiioii  of  unsanitary  dwelling;),  and  even  now 
tJiere  is  a  great  nnmher  scarcoly  liubilable." 

If  this  be  so — if.  that  is,  our  guardians  of  health  are  fettered 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  authority  they  have,  it  is  clearly  time  that 
they  should  lie  made  ofiiccrs  of  the  Crown,  and  freed  from  tlse  posai- 
bitity  of  being  irrounized  over  or  dismissed  by  their  present  superiors. 
Another  jioiut  is  clear.  AVc  have  tiot  nearly  cuough  officers  uf  health. 
Have  wc  any  whosi:  whole  time  is  devoted  to  this  work?  State- 
appointed  and  State-paid  mcti  would  be  at  least  free,  and  moreover  it 
would  be  to  their  interest  to  ferret  out  cases  which  it  may  now  be 
equally  to  their  interest  not  to  know.  With  Kueh  a  matter  as  the 
publie  health  so  largely  iu  their  keeping  they  ought  to  be  placed  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  Inspectors  of  factories,  au<l  given  a  status 
which  should  be  sufliciently  Kafuguarded  to  raise  them  above  the 
shadow  of  suspicion.  As  things  go,  their  very  position  courts  suspi- 
cion, especially  if  the  vestry  they  represent  has  on  it  owners  of  hooso 
property. 
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Having  referred  to  ovncn  of  rookeries,  I  would  ask  a  question 
which  is  more  pcrtitipnt  than  many  will  pcrhapn  belicTC.  Arc  there 
not  many  landlords  who  arc  i-cally  ignorant  of  the  actual  condition 
of  their  property,  and  who,  if  the  truth  were  toM  them,  would  refuse 
to  believe  eKcc[)t  on  ocular  demonstration  ?  A  case  was  brought 
under  my  notice  not  long  ago.  A  well-known  East  London  clergy- 
man was  visited  hy  a  gentleman,  who  was  asked  to  accompany  his 
clerical  friend  on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  Bow  Common,  where  lived 
tome  poor  people  in  whom  he  was  interested.  "  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  parts  of  London,"  said  the  clergyman.     "  What  street  is  it?" 

he  was   asked.      "  . street."     "  Why,  nearly  the  whole  of  that 

street  belongs  to  me,  but  I  haven't  seen  it  for  twenty  years."  The 
two  gentlemen  visited  the  street,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  goodly 
number  of  workmen  were  on  the  spot  to  pot  thing*  right.  Thia 
housc-owucr  had  fallen  into  the  trap  laid  by  middlemen.  They  paid 
him  his  rents,  making  what  they  could  by  sub-letting ;  and  it  was 
to  their  interest  to  spend  little  on  repair*,  and  nothing  at  alt  on 
improvements.     Is  tbis  a  solitary  c-a»c  ? 

Something  should  he  done  to  make  landlonls,  or  their  legally 
authorized  deputies,  directly  responsible  for  the  state  of  their  houses, 
and  to  facilitate  any  action  that  tenants  may  wish  to  take.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  a  writer  to  the  Times,  that  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  an  intending  tenant  to  demand  from  the  owner  of  a  bouse 
n  written  guarantee  of  its  being  iu  a  proper  sanitary  condition. 
This  would  be  well,  but  would  come  better  from  such  a  State- 
appointed  officer  of  health  as  referred  to  above,  But  as  regards 
the  actual  owner,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  nn  authorized 
numbered  Hat  of  house-owners  published,  and  to  require  all  house- 
owners  to  have  their  number  jiaiuted  on  the  door  of  tlic  bouse 
— say  inside,  and  just  behind  the  street  number  usually  found 
outside.  Tenants  could  then  have  no  difncully  in  appealing,  in  ea^ 
of  need,  to  the  actual  and  rcaponsiblc  owner  of  tlic  property.  They 
can  now  in  many  eases  only  approach  him  through  his  agent. 

One  of  the  most  diflieult  questions  to  deal  with  in  connection  with. 
the  poor  in  that  of  wugen.  How  EOmo  of  the  people  manage  to 
exist  on  the  miserable  pittance  they  earn  in.  even  to  those  wlio  know 
them  best,  a  myntcry.  There  arc  thousands  to-day  in  thi.s  boasted 
London  of  ours  who  do  not  know  where  their  next  hit  of  bread  is  to 
come  from.  The  cry  of  multitudes  is,  "  Give  us  work — and  enough 
of  it  at  fair  wages  for  us  to  make  a  decent  living."  How  to  meet 
these  masses  who  would  but  who  cannot  find  work  is  one  of  the  phases 
of  this  many-sided  problem.  To  an  appreciable  extent  the  State 
might  help,  though  it  is  hardly  in  my  pronnce  to  enter  upon  that 
question.  Uut  I  vonld  e.itprcss  my  opinion  in  another  direction,  and 
■ay  that  employers  of  labour  would  do  well  to  consult  more  than  they 
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do  the  intcrrsU  of  tlicir  people.  It  voiild  pay  them  in  the  long  nm 
to  fCiTC  tlicir  workmen  enough  to  live  on.  Poverty,  whieh  i«  ll: 
reaiilt  of  ill-pnid  work,  can  be  grappled  vith  in  dctnil  if  only  patieni 
helpfiilueu  it  shown  tovards  the  rictims  of  that  porcrty.  Single 
fimilies  taken  under  the  wntrhful  yet  nnobtrusivc  care  of  kini 
hcnrtcd  men  and  Trnmcn  may  often  be  raised  to  a  position  in  irhic 
they  can  live  an  honest  life. 

Yet  here  again  wc  arc  ronfrontcd  with  the  faet  that  there  ar« 
tens  of  thousands  who  arc  to  atl  intents  and  purposes  utterly  incof 
rigible.  Tliey  are  very  largely  to  blame  for  the  deplorable  state  of 
things  now  existing.  It  is  almost  useless  to  talk  to  house-owner* 
or  to  house-agents  about  putting  their  property  into  a  deeeut  con. 
dttion  when  the  oecnpauts  love  to  have  it  otherwise.  And  in  trying 
to  solve  the  question  tliat  is  now  so  prominent,  this  element  caont 
be  left  out.  To  lay  the  whole  blame  at  the  door  of  the  landlord  '\9^ 
often  to  violently  distort  the  truth.  Let  Dr.  Maia  Talbot,  the 
medical  officer  of  Iicaltli  for  Bow  and  Bromley,  speak  to  the  habits 
of  many  of  the  outcast  poor.  In  a  letter  which  cannot  be  too  widely 
known  be  says  that — 

"The  dirt  of  which  so  nnich  is  being  writlon,  is,  more  oAad  than  not,  tlii 
filrii  cngendcrfd  by  t'lc  habila  of  the  occup*nte  themsclTcs.  Paint-work 
nerer  cleansed,  cupboards  arc  never  scrubbed  ont.  and  wiUIs  ure  left  Itfw 
amoaml  with  tlio  blood  of  hiiudreJii  of  aUiigliLered  venniii.  Gnuit^il 
it  is  ihv  londiord'H  duty  to  kfcp  llie  houg«  iti  gooJ  Nrknitjiry  cuiidition,  iL^birald 
not  bo  too  much  to  t^xpect  of  tin'  t«nniit<[aodlunl  or  the  lodger  tliat  he  i>hou)i! 
help^tfant  if  tlie  wall-pajiei-  becomes  loow  he  shouM  refast«D  it ;  that  if  tl>< 
ceiling  becomes  smoUy,  ho  should  cieanso  it.  But  wbfo  CTwytbiDg  is  dom 
Jbr  the  lodger,  it  is  futile,  llu  briuga  into  his  room  hie  b«louging9,  the  chit^t] 
of  which  ure  an  i>Id  fnur-post  bcdiitead,  occupriug  two-thirds  ot  the  room, 
and  n  bed  eo  recking  with  vcrmia  aud  filth  that  to  repose  on  it  is  iiupitsait 
wiihani  ncclimatizalion." 

J\nd  Mr.  A.  G.  Crowdcrj  writing  in  the  Pail  Malt,  Nov.  1,  aaya — 

"  Many  of  tho  ItudlonU  tiru  carvlvKN  nod  praspiing  enough,  bnt  I  protest 
ngaiitsr.  indificrimiujitu  abnso  of  ihom.  In  1877,  luuicr  the  nuspices  of  Miea 
Octavia  Hill,  I  built  w  block  of  model  dwKllliiffs  in  the  worst  part  of  Whit 
chapel.  The  tennnts  ore  of  ^e  unskilled  labouring  class,  each  family  in 
single  room.  For  several  years  the  praclict;  was  not  to  disturb  any  leoanl 
who  paid  his  rcut,  with  the  result  that  I  bt-oame  literally  o-ihamed  of  ibo  Rata. 
of  ny  proiierty,  though  managed  by  experienced  and  judicious  ladius,  ristiing 
weekly.  Tho  vicious,  dirty,  and  destructive  habits  of  the  lowest  auntu  hare 
obliged  iul-  ui  last  to  decline  them  as  tenants.  These  arc  ihu  pmpic  who  are 
the  despair  of  small  pro[>orty •owners,  and  drive  aven  ilie  most  considerate  of  < 
them  Ui  regard  c:spendituca  on  ropalrn  uiid  beallh-appliiinoeB  aa  inoncy  throii 
away." 

Here  wc  have  the  opinion  of  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  apeaktj 
ofhcially,  the  other  as  an   owner  of  property.     And  their  tcstimou] 

cannot  be  gainsaid.     It  reveals  to  us  a  distinct  difficulty  which  muat 
be  rcaoLutcly  faccJ.     The  present  condition  of  aGTairs  would  be — 1, 
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was  goiDg  to  say,  easily — met  if  this  factor  could  be  expunged. 
But  it  canuot.  What  then  is  to  be  Joue?  The  law  of  the  laud 
might  aceoinplish  sumethitig^the  law  of  CbrUtiaa  helpfulness  some- 
thiug  more.  jVs  it  is,  the  Governmeat  offers  great  facilities  for 
wa^tefuluess,  simply  because  it  allows  such  frightful  niiiltiplicatioa 
of  pii!i!ic-hou«eB.  The  mischievous  liccnsiug  iawa  of  the  country  aro 
a  prime  cause  of  the  almost  hopeless  couditioa  of  a  large  proportion 
of  our  outcast  poor.  ^Ir.  George  B.  Sims,  whose  papcre  on  "  Hor- 
rible Loudou"  arc  the  outcome  of  a  loog  experience  of  work  among 
the  poor,  states  that  "  more  thau  ooc-fourth  of  the  daily  earnings  of 
the  douizens  of  tlic  Klums  goes  over  the  bars  of  the  public-bouses  and 
giD-palaces/'  and  lie  dr^ws  a  terrible  picture  of  a  London  slum  from 
the  drink  point  of  vicv.  But  he  says  that  "  much  of  the  intemperaucc 
of  these  p<X)plc  is  diio  to  their  wretcli«i  surrouudings."  The  dnmkatd 
drinks  because  \m  life  is  a  burilcn,  and  lie  adds  to  the  burden  of  life  by 
drinking.  Cause  becomm  elfectr  and  ciTcct  cause;  and  the  only  effectual 
way  of  dealing  with  the  outcast,  is  to  remove  altogetherj  or  at  least  to 
minimize  the  operation  of  these  two  causes.  As  things  go,  both  arc  vir- 
tually eneourageil.  Filthy  houses  are  not  done  away  with,  and  gtn- 
palaces  are  multiplied.  Let  the  law  deal  with  tlte  liquor-trailic  from  a 
truly  national  poiut  of  view,  and  it  will  not  put  tctnptatiou  iu  the 
way  of  the  miserable  beings  w*ho  drown  their  trutiblcs  in  drink.  Rut 
it  might  also,  as  Mr.  Francis  l*cek  says,  punish  severely  parents  who 
waste  in  drink  the  money  which  ought  to  go  to  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  families.  "  But,"  he  adds — and  cxcry  word  is 
fiill  of  weight  :— 

"So  lung  as  tlio  law  allows  pnrcnu  to  bring  up  their  fiimilioH  under  the 
oonditions  now  exisdng,  so  long  as  th**  law  penniu  them  tu  sptrnd  their  money 
upon  drink  instead  of  die  eiipporc  of  thetr  children,  so  long  as  the  law  nllows 
vestries  of  prctpcrty-ownrrs  to  dufuat  tiie  law  itself,  so  long  the  case  is 
hopeless." 

That  is  one  matter  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  Bnt  much  more 
could  be  done  than  even  has  been  accomplished,  if  real  lovers  of  the 
poor  would,  in  every  district  of  London,  band  themseU'es  together 
to  watch  over  the  true  interests  of  these  their  brethren.  I  know 
that  much,  very  much,  is  being  done.  But  those  who  arc  iu  the 
thick  of  the  battle  against  the  evils  referred  to  would  be  tlie  last  to 
say  that  their  number  is  suQicic<it.  Kfore  individual  eflurt  i«  ueeded. 
Persoual  contact  with  these  people,  personal  visitation  of  them  regu- 
larly, pergonal  help  nud  sympathy,  given  iu  a  spirit  as  far  r%  possible 
removed  from  the  spirit  of  mere  patronage — this  would  prove  without 
tail  an  untold  blessing. 

I*  Mr.  O.  U.  Sims  advocates  the  separation  of  class  from  class. 
lie  points  out  that  many  of  the  once  honest  poor  have  been 
ruined  by  their  almost  forced  associutiou  with  the  criminal  classcsj 
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anil   orgce   tbc  method   of  segregation.     It   is  difficnll  to  see 
this  is   to   tio  uS'ectcd.      Sotuetliing   at    least   couUl    be   done   vitb 
tbc    cbildrcu,    and   for    the   children.      Kducation    will,    no    doubt 
tell  in  the   long  raa,  erca  more  than  at  present ;   but  wc  shoulJ 
uot  leave   the   present  geueratioQ  of  poor  children  without  Dukiai 
intTCascd   etiorta   to   save   them   from   a  life   that   is    scarce   word 
liviug.     Maujr  of   thorn    are   now    beio|;   rescued  in   home*,  nfcii 
mutories,  and  traiuiiig  institutious.     llie  norlc   curnod  on   in  man 
of  these  deserves  to  he  more  widely  known,  and  more   liberally  rag 
ported.     It  vFoiild  be  invidious  to  refer  hy  name  to  any  oftha 
iustittitious.      Under  wixc  stiijcrrisiuu  many  of  them  arc  ^therinj 
year  by  year,  wori-s  of  little  waifs  ami  providinj^  for  their  uliimai 
removal   to   spheres  of  work   for   which    tliey   may  be    individaati 
suited.     Work  uf  this  kind  mif^ht  l}c  almost  iudeRniteIr  cxtende 
The  formation  of  new  homes  of  this  description — licgiiii,  of  coon 
on  ■  small  scale,  and  patiently  developed  under  vise  mnQagetneDt- 
ironld  yichl  mmt  encouraging  results. 

A  rery  good  suggestion  hu  been  made  to  mo  privately  to  tl 
following  effect.  Let  an  appeal  be  made  with  a  vicir  to  takie 
measures  for  boarding  out  children  in  respectable  suburban  wOTkii 
men's  families,  and  let  this  scheme  be  worked  by  small  committa 
who  shall  be  re<i|ionsible  for  a  judicious  selection  of  children.  Kurtba 
let  some  central  committee  gather  fundft  and  clothing^,  so  tiiat  at  d 
outset  the  expenses  of  plaoiug  children  in  homca  may  be  met,  and 
small  weekly  payment  for  their  board  afterwards  assured  so  lone  i 
might  he  really  ucce&sar^'.  Surely  a  great  deal  of  quiet  work  nig 
be  done  iu  this  direction. 

Such  are  some  of  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  which  have  poaif 
out  like  a  flood  from  the  press  of  thti«  coutitry,  or  from  other  ttMttt 
My  spaee  forbids  nic  to  refer  to  otliers.  Many  thoughts  of  many  mia 
hare  been  expressed  dealing  with  the  |mints  touched  upon  iu  this  psMi 
and  with  such  others  as  emigration  on  a  very  extended  scale,  ti 
institution  of  a  Roynl  Commission  to  go  into  tbr^  whole  questiaa  i 
the  eouditiou  of  the  poor,  and  the  holding  of  Conferences,  soottc 
which  should  unquestionably  include  representatives  of  tfae 
Whatever  can  be  done  should  be  done  to  keep  the  gcnenil  sulji 
before  the  attention  of  the  public.  It  is  Mitti^artorv  to  kao* 
Sir  Charles  Hilkc  is  making  personal  investigation  of  the  hotca 
the  "  outcast"  classes.  We  may  confidently  expect  that  Parlta: 
will  legislate  in  no  party  spirit.  Mr.  Gwichen,  in  his  Icctaie 
*'  I^asei-fitire,"  sud  a  feir  days  ago — • 

**Two  «ril«  ha-ro  to  be  ni«t— tho  exi«t«ne«  of  vast  tract*  of  bfiiliiM 
partly  tb«m«»Ires  rUng«rom  to  healili,  partly  so  occupied  ami  crowM  u  i 
Im>  diiagprous  to  health ;  and,  seooodly,  the  ab^encA  of  saScteM  ao&d 
direllings.     The  Suie  13  more  capable  of  dealin«  with  iho  Cormcrd^tf 
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r,  and  here  is  the  key  to  the  nituation.  Xo  eleii]«nt  in  tbo  whole  matter 
more  important  thnn  how,  and  »t  what  price,  sites  can  bo  ubtainod.  The 
-■i<UnQS3  to  embark  capital  will  dcpeml  oil  tlio  cost  of  siWa.  li  in  powtbto 
.  when  ]jurcha:^>rs,  tinned  witli  lou.au  t'roii)  thu  State,  eater  the  market,  the 
of  building  situs  vv-ill  rise  sidl  further  if  tho  owneia  oi'  the  filthiest  dens 
-ummaiidiDg  monopuly  rente  are  to  be  allowed,  under  a  compuhKiry  nale,  to 
<ttliw  the  profits  of  Uii^ir  own  wrong.  The  principle  of  *'  lais'tex-faire"  has 
')4Tor  bean  extended  to  prevent  us  from  prohibiting  the  aalo  of  noxious  food, 
(t  coQOOt  bu  invoked  to  forbid  the  valuation  of  house  propcrtj  according  to  ita 
•'^lOQ  for  legal  nso,  nnd  for  legnl  use  alone.  It  remains  for  the  State  todefine 
ivbat,  looking  to  th?  n<quir<>mfints  of  health,  iind  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
immorality,  sach  legal  luo  shidl  be." 

To  sum  up.     The  directions  in  vrliich  actiou  »cciu-<t  to  t>o  demanded 
.ire: — 

(a)  the  facilitating  thn  nciiuiaitiun  of  freehold  land. 
(fr)  The  forniBtion  of  dwellings  companies. 
(c)  The  organization  of  vigilance  committees. 
,(d)  The  enforcemcut  of  c.tiste&.t  closiog  powers. 
t{e)   The  appointment  by  tlie  State  of  officers  of  health. 
(/)  Tlie  registration  of  owners  of  house  property. 
Ijjf)  Direct  dealing  with  the  seemingly  iucorrigible  classes,  separating 

tlicm  where  possible  from  the  wcll-intcntioncd  poor. 
[h)  The  revision  of  the  licoDsin^  <iystrm  ;   and  especially 
{j)  State  interference,  as  well  as  Christian  and  pKilanthropic  effort^ 
on  behalf  of  the  young. 

Andrkw  Meahn*. 

Nora.— I  ou(;hl  Ui  uiipliuu  tlutt  1  IiaT«  at  wiab  to  be  dcaorilwd  aatlm  nntUorof  "The 
Hitter  Cry  of  Oatout  Ifjiudoti. "  but  having  eeea  nrint«d  statamentB  tn  tbo  etfevt  that 
two  tiihen  wbo  actnl  as  my  aiuiiiftnuts  atc  ijroiliteu  witb  tbe  jiatuiiblet,  it  accm"  nctiM- 
wmiy  Ibil  I  Bboiild  ny  thftt  tin;  ince]>tion  wits  ontiraly  miun,  tlio  invmtigatioQ  wa*  uu-riml 
<MtC  uodv  my  direction,  nntl  tkg  p«tnplilvt  vaa  jtrtipBrcd  aocordiog  to  my  iustmctioiu 
and  mbjcct  to  my  Mviiion.  I  vt»  ably  helped  in  the  tavecfe^gaUon  by  the  Rev.  Junw 
Monro,  fonnerly  of  Limerick,  and  in  the  Iit«r«ry  worfc  by  tJio  Row.  W.  C  PreitAn. 
(ormeriy  of  fJnll,  and  ackno^rled^  my  ind«bt«dD««a  to  hoUi-  '>tben  h(>]p«»L,  btit  t'>  u 
tCM  dogTM.— A.  M. 
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I.— ANCIENT  ORIENTAL  HISTORY. 

TsoSk'  of  the  public  who  take  an  intsr«st  in  Oriental  tnAtt^rs  rauBt  liKva 
read  with  intercit  the  ootiues  that  have  from  time  to  time  app*art<l  reepccting 
the  JiUeged  diwuveries  of  M,  Terrien  de  lAcouiierie  in  early  ChinMC  hiatoty. 
M.  de  Lacoupehe  claims  to  hare  iiolved  the  mysterf  of  the  ancient  Chincw  book, 
called  the  "  Yh-King,"  which  hao  pureed  generntions  of  Chinese  antiqUArtans, 
aod  moK  recently  European  scholar?.  He  claims  at  the  aame  time  to  be  able 
to  trac«  the  ancestors  of  th'>  Cbin«ae  back  to  their  original  botoe  in  Western 
Asia,  and  to  cotiuect  the  bcginningf  of  ChlDCsc  writiog  with  tbofe  of  Baby 
loniuu  cuuc-iforui.  Wo  liavo  etill  to  wait  for  u  dcUtilsd  proof  of  tbeae  dw* 
uoTCriuH  which  ghull  place  ihi-ni  buyoiid  cavil.  Tho  work  promised  by  hiouelf 
aatl  his  folio w-labour«T,  ProfBusor  Duuglae.  is  iiol  yet  puhiialied.  But  recent 
volumes  of  tho  Journal  of  the  Hayal  Arialic  .Socieij/  (xiv,  4,  xv.  2).  coQtain 
a  aiunple  of  what  it  will  contain,  und  ebow  that  thf!  method,  at  all  eTOilJ^ 
followed  by  M.  de  Locoupcrie  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  one.  He  has  ben 
given  an  account  of  hia  researchea  into  llie  "  ^Ti-King,"  the  mode  of  investiga- 
tioa  be  baa  pursncd,  and  the  cbiof  results  he  has  obtained.  Tbcae  po««ai  an 
interest  for  others  besides  purely  Chinese  scholars. 

The  "  Yb-King"  is  the  oldest  of  Chinese  books.  It  contains  figures  formed 
of  lines,  with  words  like  "  lucky"  and  "  unlucky"  attached  to  them,  and  a  text 
which  has  exercised  the  wits  of  commentators  for  the  last  three  thousand 
year*.  Dr.  Legge,  its  last  iuterpreter  according  to  the  trnditi<mal  nteihod, 
allows  that  tlie  meaning  he  has  extracted  from  it  is  in  large  memure  the  nsuU 
ofdivinaUon,  although  to  the  ordinary  reader  this  meaning  itself  atema  Itka 
the  wildvsl  production  of  the  Abbot  of  Unretisoo.  Tbe  text,  in  bet,  constcta 
of  short,  unconnected  sentences  which  are  full  of  obscure  words.  It  is,  tfaer*- 
forc.  no  wonder  that  among  the  1,460  native  works  upon  the  book,  enume- 
rated in  the  great  catalogue  of  the  library  of  tbe  emporor  Kien-lung.  there  is 
a  great  diversity  of  interpretations,  and  an  almost  entire  abaeoce  of  any  that 
would  commend  itself  by  reason  of  its  probability.  The  book  Itas  been  mainW 
U8cd  by  tlie  Chinese  for  the  purposes  of  divination,  but  mysteries  of  all  kinda 
have  been  discovered  in  it,  and  as  early  as  tbe  second  c«Dturj  bx.  it  waa 
declared  to  be  a  treatise  on  alchemy. 

U.  do  Lncouperie  began  by  diHtinguisliing  the  text  proper  from  the  com- 
mentarios  in  which  it  was  imbedded.     These  commentaries  or  "  wings"  are 
imially  roganlod  as  ten  in  number,  and  the  oldest  portion  of  them  is  attributed  i 
too  certain  Wen  Wang  in  the  twelfth  century  before  our  era.     Theprtmitiv< 
signification  of  the  text  has  been  arrivt^d  at  by  an  analysis  of  the  Chincaej 
characters,  and  a  recovery  of  the  history  through  which  ihey  hare  paaaed. 
This  is  one  of  tlie  most  int«rc<tting  parts  of  M.  de  Laconpcrie's  work,  and 
shows  conclusively  how  ancient  the  Chinese  system  of  writing  must  be.     Ha 
points  out  that  the  "  rough  hieroglyphic  signs"  usually  given  aa  the  crigtnals 
of  the  Chinese  characters  are  really  pseudo-archaic,  the  products  cHher  oC 
"  the  hieroglyph ical  revival  of  820  b.c.,''  when  tbe  system  of  writing  wai 
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T«formed,  ot  of  untiqaariiin  Munderitig.  Before  the  time  of  Wen  Wang,  the 
pnmitive  iarmn  and  vtilucs  of  iW  Ciiinose  characicri  were  already  obscure  to 
the  native  stiulfMit. 

Af.  df  Ijai.-oujieric  aiitns  \i]t  his  researches  into  the  real  nnturc  of  the 
"  YIi-King,'*  by  naying  that  it  "  has  been  made  up  of  various  documents  of 
very  aneifiit  dal«,  of  whicli  the  contents  were  forgotten,  or  misunderstood,  wo 
that  in  coiiBequeiice  i(.  was  coasidcred  ns  a  book  or  fate,  for  which  purpow 
many  foretelling  words,  according  to  th«  ChtQ«se  tradition,  w«re  anrreptitiouslj 
introduced  and  interpolated  ia  the  old  rows  of  characters."  It  seems  to  hare 
been  first  compiledunder  the  IIiadynast]-(B.c.  2205— 1766),  and  to havecon- 
alstvd  of  lists  of  charaat«ra  with  their  Tarious  significations,  interspersed  with 
old  ba]|n(l«,  eilinosniphical  notices,  and  the  like.  It  resembled,  in  short,  the 
Ryllabiiribs,  vocAbularie*.  and  bilingual  tablets  that  have  been  found  in  the 
ruined  tibiiiricB  of  Assyria  ond  Babj'Ionia,  and  it  is  these  curious  relica  of 
prtniitivo  ChiuQse  Uwrature  which  M.  d«  Lacoupcrie  claims  to  have  recovered 
and  iraiislutcid. 

Su  far  It  is  jiossibk-  to  follow  him ;  but  when  he  (uka  u«  to  pass  beyond  the 
documentary  evidence,  and  trace  tliu  ancestors  of  the  Cbineae,  or  the  Bak 
families  as  he  prefers  uj  call  them,  lo  the  mouiitHins  of  Bactria  »ad  Elam,  it. 
severe  striiia  1$  put  npon  our  faith.  The  literature  he  has  discovered  in  the 
"  Yh-King"  certainly  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  the  more  scientifio  portiooB 
of  the  literature  of  early  Babylonia,  and  a  connection  between  Babylonian  and 
Chinene  astronomy  has  long  been  Buspecied.  Btct  this  (teculiarform  of  litem* 
ture  might  easily  have  grown  up  independently  in  two  countries  both  of 
whidi  used  a  hieroglyphic  iiysrem  of  writing,  and  contained  populattona  speak- 
ing various  languages.  Certainty  the  comparisons  made  by  M.  de  Lncouperte 
between  the  cimeiform  characters  and  what  he  believes  to  be  the  primitive 
forms  of  the  Chjneae  are  not  convincing,  and  the  aimilaritii^s  he  thinks  he  hut 
detected  betwi'cn  the  phonetic  valuer  of  them  are  too  great,  when  we  consider 
the  enormoux  distance  which  divides  tlie  Hoani^-Ho  from  the  Kuphrates,  and 
the  barbarous  and  hostile  tribes  that  must  have  occupied  it  at  tho  time  of  the 
OiineKe  emigration.  >'uture  inrestigatiuu  may,  ot  course,  show  that  M.  de 
Lacoupcrie's  theory  is  founded  on  fact,  but  at  present  the  verdict  must  be 
non  liquet. 

Turning  now  from  the  extreme  east  of  Asia  to  tho  extreme  veat,  ve  find  that 
here  also  fresh  light  Ijas  been  thrown  upon  the  remote  past.  In  a  work  just 
publiiljcd,*  Dr.  Schlieinntin  describes  t)ic  results  of  the  excavations  ho  under- 
took a  year  and  a  lialf  ago,  fur  the  lust  time,  i[i  Uie  Troiid.  This  little  corner 
of  Asia  ha»  now  been  completely  excavated,  and  ail  the  story  it  can  toll  us  has 
been  forcod  from  it.  Kverv  ancient  site  it  contains  has  been  thoroughly 
explored,  while  HiHinrtik  itself  has  been  probed  to  the  very  fuundationa  in  the 
presence  of  trained  architects.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  now  proved  once  for  all 
that  if  the  Troy  of  Homer  had  any  enrthly  existence,  it  conld  only  have  been 
here.  BeHdna  llissnrlik,  there  are  only  two  other  prc-hiaioric  sites  in  the 
Troad,  the  Khanai  Tept  near  the  ancient  Thymbra,  nnd  the  Bcshik  Tept, 
overlooking  Besikn  Bay,  and  neither  of  these  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
legendary  Ilion  as  regards  either  character  or  position.  The  claims  of  Bunar- 
boshi  to  represent  the  Troy  of  Homer,  though  advocated  by  so  many  distin- 
guished scholars,  have  been  finally  disposed  of.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hava 
at  Hiflsarlik  seven  snccaHive  strata  of  remains  laid  one-above  the  other,  six 
of  them  pre-historic,  and  the  uppermost  alone  containing  the  reltca  of  the 
Novnm  Ilium  of  claaaical  autLqiiity,  the  foundation  of  which  went  buck  to 
tlie  age  of  Gyges.   The  excnv.itioiis  of  IdtJ^  Imre  shown  that  it  was  tJi«  second 


*  "Tfojs;  Heaulta  of  the  latest  ReaesTchee  aa<I  Discoveries  on  l\t  Site  of  flonci's 
troj.'*    Jfiirray.     1S83, 
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Btrstiint  which  covereJ  ihc  »sh«s  of  a  burnt  oity,  and  in  wliich  th«  goliiwi 
treomim  wer«  found,  not  tlic  third  stratum  as  the  imperfect  excsTations  of 
■  forinor  year  hail  Jctl  the  explorer  to  stippoM.  They  hare  farther  ahfiwa 
chat  this  buret  city  was  nut  ooQ&De<l  to  tbo  luoutiii  of  lJi»«urlik  ;  on  the  ood- 
trarjr,  il  exteaUcd  orer  the  plain  Iwlow,  and  oaly  tlie  t«mple«  and  other  pabbc 
editicM  were  built  on  the  mound  itself.  The  niuund,  in  fact,  vnw  the  I'er' 
gamoa  or  dtadel  of  thp  pre-historic  town.  For  a  prc-historic  city,  the  place 
raust  have  been  of  remarkable  fflKe.and  wealth,  and  its  ruler  muat  havo  been 
master  nut  only  of  the  fiitrraunding  counlrv,  but  of  the  neighbouring  sea- 
board aa  -well.  Or.  Schliemann's  nrohiiecta  ha?e  made  it  clear,  morooTer, 
that  ihe  PergamoN  uf  the  city  underwent  a  partial  destruodoo  and  restora- 
tion at  a  period  lon^  antecodtnt  ti>  Its  final  overthrotr.  All  tliis  agrees  WOR' 
dcrfiiHv  well  with  the  legendary  history  of  Troy,  and  girw  lomc  colour  to 
Dr.  Scnliemann's  claim  that  he  has  uncovered  the  Ilion  of  Homn'. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  r^iulca  of  his  latest  cxcnvalionfl,  is  to  ^w 
that  the  population  both  of  this  and  of  tlie  first  prc-historic  city  came  fro« 
Kurope  and  not  from  Asia.  Tlie  pottery  and  bone  implementa  found  in  tiie 
Khanai  Tep^  and  the  Bi'shik  Tepe  differ  completely  from  those  of  ihe  firtt  two 
pre-hifitoric  citieii  of  llimarlik,  whvrca.<i  the  latter  exa'^ily  reMroble  similar 
remains  diacoverod  hy  Dr.  Schliumann  on  the  F,urO[>enn  »ide  of  the  Helles- 
pont. Mere  ho  has  i>«rl.ially  explored  the  m-ciilled  Tiini-j|iiH  of  ProUsUaua, 
and  found  that  it  stands  on  the  Nte  of  an  ancient  city,  the  inhabitaola  of 
which  ttsvd  th«f  same  wnre  and  the  Rame  implements  ns  the  eartior  M>ttlert  at 
HiKvirlik.  This  fits  in  with  the  evidence  preiented  by  the  skuIN  exhumpil  in 
the  lowest  stratum  .it  lliioarlik,  and  pronounced  by  Professor  Virchow  to  be 
Thradan,  as  well  na  with  the  staCimentA  of  cinasicnl  writers  that  the  Trojaoa 
were  a  bmnch  of  the  Phrygiiins,  the  Phrygians  themselves  being  a  colony  from 
Thraoo.  Tbe»anio  teitimony  iaalin^honie  by  limi^uu^.  Kick  having  aliown  tiau 
the  Phrygian  words  preaerred  in  ancient  auUiore  belong  lo  the  European  and 
not  to  iho  Asiatic  Kection  of  the  Indo-Kuropean  family  of  speech.  It  may  bf 
ndd«d  that  recent  inveetigationa  into  the  Armenian  language  prove  that  it, 
too,  is  European  in  character  and  not  Irnm'c,  as  wa.^  formerly  Bnppoaed,  tbiis. 
confirming  the  aBserlion  of  Ilerodotns,  which  made  the  Armeniana  an  offsbtKit 
from  the  Phrygians,  f^ittlc  by  little  the-  early  history  and  I'thnology  of  AJia 
Minor  are  being  cleared  up,  and  we  arc  learning  to  appreciate  the  impcrtaoi 
pHft  it  played  in  handing  on  iho  culture  of  the  Rnst  to  the  stiU  barbarmis 
populations  of  the  WesL 

A.  H.  S»Tcr.. 


II.— QKEEK  CLASSICS  AND  WICWjV.OWQY. 

<FoR  L.UT  SU  MoKTUJS.) 

TnouQU  it  cannot  ho  «iid  that  Knglish  scholarship  has  not  been  fairly 
active  in  thcae  depnrtmenta,  there  Ja  only  one  hook  in  our  record  Trhion 
wil[  challenge  niarked  atr^mtion  by  the  hotdnesa  and  novdty  of  ita  view* — 
Mr.  Sayce'a  fin*  three  books  of  Herodntua  (ftfacmillnn).  Taking  np 
the  lines  of  fiUikealey,  whoae  valnahle  commentary  uems  to  have  been 
obscured  by  the  Inrj^er  hut  \&s  critical  work  of  Gawlinaon,  Mr.  Sayca 
in  the  first  place  reduces  the  historical  value  of  oor  greatest  and  earbrA 
Greek  history  to  the  leycl  of  mere  rei^>ectable  gossip — Imrdly  indeed  so 
biDcii,  aince  be  accuses  Herodotus  not  only  of  dialiuneat  [ilagiariam  from 
QAtsua  and  others,  but  4f  deliberately  attempting  to  decvive  his  readers. 
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It  is  quite  riglit  that  the  views  of  Blakeslcy  should  be  revivod,  nnd  Ihnt  tn 
the  cose  of  all  Greek  hiittririnrLB  tro  shoulil  njopt  a  critiml  nttilticlp,  but  it 
tfimnot  bo  cxpccicd  by  Mr.  Suyco  that  bis  victrs  will  he  ncccpiccl  wichout 
sharp  controversy.  Indeed,  he  seems  nt  tiiaea  curried  tiway  by  that  pcTMnal 
feeling  which  almost  all  scholurs  acquire  for  or  sgoini^t  an  author  on  vhom 
they  have  spent  much  labour.  Wiiliout  eiit<-rinf^  into  detail,  for  which  we 
hftTe  hero  no  apace,  we  will  only  my  ihat  in  thiii  portion  of  bui  work  Mr. 
Sayce's  destructive  Dpirlt  \»  far  more  vuluable  nad  Ru^gvativ«  to  tiie  aludent 
tliim  the  bliiul  cult  of  their  imtlior  which  nLiiiy  editors  e.vtiibit.  But  critical 
scholars  are  sure  to  find  iriucii  fault  vriHi  thv  lm»tiiics^  of  soma  of  h\s  exege- 
tical  notc.'i. 

The  uiaiH  part  of  the  book,  bowovcr,  consists,  like  a  young  lady'ii  lftt«r,  in 
the  postscript,  Mr.  Htiya  has  givtja  t-saaya  on  the  principal  civiiiicitioiis  of 
the  early  world — Kgyplians,  Assyrians,  Tersiaiu,  not  forgetwog  Ills  favourite 
aind  now  accredited  Hittitvs.  In  these  essays  he  liaa  brought  logeUivr  all  the 
newest  diHC0Tt:n<>B,  and  all  the  apeclnl  reseikn,'hi>s  of  the  Inluol  date,  bo  that 
there  is  now  no  guneral  sketch  in  Eugli»h  ;ipproni:Iiing  it  in  v«lu«  fyr  the 
Htudeut  of  these  early  civili/ations.  lie  him  no  doubt  indulged  in  many  coa- 
jecturef,  and  at  times  his  couihiuutiunit  arc  very  prublcmuticul ;  but  ihat  is  the 
4u^  of  a  bold  disuoverer  in  these  fields,  and  his  vurk  will  rutuuia  a  ntuniiuieot 
of  acutencjtg  iiud  Jcuruing,  ovou  when  niauy  of  Itx  cooclusioua  utu  uotrvcied  or 
•upertcded. 

I'berc  cim  be  nu  grtiutcr  contrast  than  there  is  between  this  brilliaui  aiid 
auggeuive  work,  and  Mr.  Blaydos'  fax  of  Aristophanes  (tliu  Wmnenlrnvt 
Frtas,  Ilalle),  wliidi  is  brought  out  to  inulch  the  uthur  Ari^luphanic  pluys  bu 
has  already  publislK^d.  Tliis  ciimbroiis  book  (.^SU  cloKe-priuu-d  demy  ^}vo. 
pages)  is  a  regular  Variorum  editii>]i,  such  as  waa  cunimun  a  century  ago, 
Krerybody's  tcui-ning  is  fuist^d  into  it.  The  scholia  iire  given  and  generally 
irtnsUtcd  tirst  in  a  Latin  ]iot«,  except,  indeed,  when  wc  com«  to  the  ve-ry 
ditBcult  and  important  metrical  scholia  (on  vv.  401*,  7S5,  'jyu,  &c,),  on  which 
he  gives  us  nut  a  word  of  e,\plaii:ition.  This  in.  a  commentary  where  space 
s«ems  no  object,  nay,  i-vcn  where  prolixity  seems  to  be,  is  aumly  a  graTO 
blot.  When  we  say  ibis  concerning  pro!i.\ity,  we  allude  to  th«  emistant 
rejfetilion  of  tliv  xamv  facts,  to  the  number  orbardty  relevant  i>as»agea  quoted 
in  illustration  of  obvinua  cuiiMtructiuos,  with  whicti  the  commentary  is  overlaid, 
Above  all,  to  the  diurrhwi  uf  emeuddtions  when  tbo  editor  uomeM  to  a  dmputed 
f>a]t!4ag«.  TIius,  on  v.  CUd,  afler  giving  six  various  readings,  supported  by 
ivu  previous  Hchulnrs,  lie  udds  twolve  of  his  own,  without  any  atl«uipt  at 
selection,  merely  quoting  paralied  passages  for  each  constructiuu.  Ttie  reader 
will  tliiuk  this  was  cnougfa,  but  in  turning  tu  his  Addeuda  and  Corrigenda, 
which  occupy  aixtten  \>a^ev  at  the  end  of  tlie  book,  he  will  find  six  more ! 
The  ingenuity  ol'  proposing  eighteen  varianu  which  will  ecan,  is  no  doubt 
wonderlul,  but  what  about  the  reader,  who  dcsres  to  understand 
Aristophanes  / 

This  rnrrngo,  drawn  from  a  very  learned  niuii's  note-book,  though  abounding 
not  only  in  trivialitica.  but  probably  in  iniLCcumcies,  is  ncvertliclesa  full  of 
aulid  uud  eitggcMivi*  mutter,  and  ftiiurc  odiiurs  will  tiud  much  of  their  Coil 
Abridged  by  ^Ir.  tiluydes'  herculoan  labour,  though  they  miiy  be  iuulined  to 
Kuy  that  he  has  lult  ihcui  an  Augean  stable,  of  whicli  tlie  last  sutle  is  worse 
than  the  first.  It  i.s  bccauBc  ihesu  faults  have  been  often  pointed  out  as 
regards  the  earlier  plays  of  this  edition,  ihat  wc  may  be  ]iariloned  vi'ry  plain 
and  Htrong  langnag«. 

Wfl  come  to  a  more  modest,  but  very  much  more  sutiafactory  piece  of 
work,  Mr.  Ilold^n's  Uitm  of  Xenephoa  (Macmillan).  As  Mr.  Holden  has 
^lown  in  his  admirable  P(*Uarch'«  Thtmi^cUs,  he  possesses  the  very  best 
i|iukliCLCs  of  n    commenlntor.     He  knours  all  the   modern    learning  cut    bis 
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author;  lie  seleota  vith  care  and  discretion,  and  odds  from  liU  own  gnac 
fttorca  riiorl  end  really  inatructivo  notes.  "Whenfver  the  silly  projudicM  of 
iijirrow  teachers  about  P]ularch'a  Greek  are  disptUcd,  nnd  tho  mailer  whicK 
boys  learn  is  regarded  as  of  some  importiince,  tlila  earlier  book  will  tnke  tJs« 
liighext  place  ai  a  nchool-book.  The  Iliero  is  ecjually  good,  hut  tlierc  are 
tbingn  about  the  private  life  of  Greek  tyrants  which  are  disagreeable  for  boy* 
to  read,  nnd  for  loacliers  to  explain.  We  are  promited  tlie  cfaamitng 
ttr<»n<imicu*  ofXciiopbon  from  the  samemaslcr-liHnd. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Eugland'H  Iphigenia  in  Tnuris  (Mncmillan),  tii  the  saoie 
oerim,  we  hare  also  a  book  of  coasid«rBble  mmt,  and  with  much  honm 
work,  but  like  the  mujority  of  EugHsh  claasics,  and  not  like  Mr.  Itolden's 
books,  too  much  beholden  to  Germna  and  French  editions.  The  critical  note» 
are  very  careful,  and  the  editor  uses  at  limes  his  own  discretion.  Bat  wt 
hear  far  too  much  of  what  Weil  or  ^Vecklein,  or  somebody  el<iv,  has  said,  Tlie 
distinctive  feature  of  this  book  is  the  intelligent  way  in  which  the  metm  arc 
handled' — this,  too,  foilowiug  the  recent  German  researches.  So  loDg  as  thoM 
are  utikziowo  iu  Englnud,  it  is  well  to  show  nt  least  some  rationsJ  war  of 
rcadiug  Gie&k  cboi-usea.  But  whilu  the  uld  absurdity  of  n-adiog  oTViytatag 
possible  into  quadrisylkbic  feet  i»  exploded,  tho  iugeoiuus  solution  of  boliling 
out  oDO  syllable  to  the  length  of  a  foot  is  certainly  overdone.  Thus,  in  the 
first  alimmon  (vv.  39<'i  »q.),  wher«  the  lirsC  line  is  rightly  scanned  by  the  aid 
of  tJiis  license,  v,  401  is  read  as  four  feet,  each  of  one  syllable !  This  ia  cer- 
tainly riding  the  ilieory  to  death.  But  still  in  this  departoieut  Mr.  En^and's 
edition  is  good. 

It  is  not  fo  when  we  cone  to  tho  literary  and  xtthetio  side  of  tb«  play, 
lie  does  liitle  to  holp  tho  student  to  understand  its  beauty,  or  the  allusiooi  it 
contains  ;  nod  what  he  docs  is  of\cn  wrong.  Thus,  he  implies  that  there  was 
no  piny  ol  Kuripides  without  a  prologue  (except  the  un6QisIied  fpfi.  in  AuUs), 
whereas  wc  know  that  the  Aniiromtda  Lad  none,  and  more  than  probably 
the  Ion  had  none  either.  When  he  touchea  Greek  architecture  he  ahows 
himself  devoid  of  the  most  elementary  knowledge  to  be  found  in  any 
Primer.  We  will  not  cite  tlie  notes  on  vv,  ]]S,  l^tl,  out  of  regard  for  him, 
but  tlie  sooner  tliey  nre  withdrawn  from  publication  the  better.  So  also  his 
remarks  on  the  diflicuity  of  making  Ipliigeni.'i  writa  (v.  584),  are  quitr 
beside  tlie  point.  Euripides  need  not  have  feared  any  oitaclironisni  with 
hia  audience,  and  inetoid  of  showing  any  backwardness  in  female  edoca- 
tiun  (a  perfectly  irrelevant  rmnark),  the  editor  should  rather  hare  disooaed 
wiibther  writing  wus  not  in/ra  dig.  in  a  princesa,  and,  tlierefore,  entnuted 
with  dramatic  propriGly  to  :my  depend.iiit  who  could  be  found  to  do  it.  But 
we  did  not  mean  to  criiicise  ihis  excellent  book  ;  it's  will  only  express  a  hope 
that  Mr.  England  will  very  sooQ  have  the  opportunity  of  rerising  the  sotea 
we  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Gwatkins'  Firgt  Phtlipjne  of  Dfimslhtmes  (MacniiUao)  is  not  worthy 
of  its  brethren  in  the  seriL^.  It  houesUy  prufossfs  to  be  uopiod  from  Keh- 
danl;  ;  but  we  art)  sure  that  Kehduntz,  were  he  able  to  see  it,  would 
repudiate  a  good  deal  of  thi-  knowledge  attributed  to  him.  It  might  also  he 
&iirly  expected  from  tho  editor  that  he  should  acquaint  himself  with  the 
recent  books  on  his  subjert  in  England,  where  he  might  have  corrected  hia 
inuccuracies.  Thus  Prof.  Butcher's  mnnagraph  on  Demosthenes  is  unknown 
to  him,  not  to  speak  of  larger  books,  and  he  regrets  the  want  of  research  into 
the  rhetoric  of  Demosthenes,  referring  to  the  obsok-te  chapter  in  MiiUct's  Greek 
Literattire,  without  one  wurd  abont  Blass's  Attitehe  Btrtdaamkeit  and  the 
great  modem  contra vor3i<.-8  on  this  Tory  subject 

A  word  must  be  said  in  conclusion  on  the  translations  which  have  appeared 
— a  branch  of  claaucal  study  which  is  daily  assuming  greater  importance  in 
England.     Foremost  ts  Mr.  Welldon's  Politic*  of  Aristotle,  witlt  an  exhaun- 
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tive  analysis  of  tbe  matter,  and  a  promise  of  essays  and  tlic  Urvdc  text.  Mr. 
Welldon'd  heavy  official  duties  may  poaetbly  delay  tlte  completion  of  tiiis  great 
work  ;  but  of  all  the  tnonumcntd  of  Greek  geniun,  tliere  i<i  none  »o  eminenUy 
suited  to  appear  in  Knglish  u  the  Politiet.  Kwiotitislly  modern  and  prac- 
lical  in  matter,  it  is  so  loose  and  roui^h  it»  fumi  tlwl  it  probably  gains  more 
H  than  it  Iusks  in  Mr.  WcIJd»n'H  rlear  and  vigurooM  prose,  and  as  it  is  not  a  book 
H  to  teach  uh  Oroik,  hut  nitlier  politics,  so  good  and  reliable  a  versJon  isa  really 
H  valuable  addition  to  any  gentleman's  library,  W«  are  glud  to  remnrk  that  h« 
H  does  not  follow  the  maO.  recent  Garaiao  editor's  capricious  and  unnecessary 
H  dislocations  of  the  t«xt. 

As  regards  versions  of  the  poets,  we  know  of  only  three — all  of  tht^m  very 
creditable — the  complete  versions  of  Sophocles,  by  Prof.  Campbell  and  by  Mr. 

IWhitelaw,  and  Mr.  Tyrrell's  Achajnians.  The  lormer  two  books  .nre  \'«ry 
ambitious,  claiming,  n  they  do,  to  give  us  the  whole  remain*  of  one  of  the 
greateei  of  the  worid's  pouls  ia  ui  EDglish  dress.  They  both  adopt  the  right 
principle,  that  no  poet  ctm  ba  rendered  adequately  iu  prose,  e.'ccept,  indeed,  it 
be  a  Hebrew  p<jet,  where  the  form  is  littk  muro  lliun  a  bakucing  of  clauses. 
But  to  think  lliit  tlic  Kuglish  public  will  acce[>t  a  pioEu  vcraion  of  Homer,  or 

■  /EschyJus,  or  Sofjliocles,  is  chimerical,  however  arcliaic  and  rtchftxhe  may  be 
the  dictiun,  or  however  accurately  the  translator  mjiy  fuucy  hi:  has  icpi'oductd 
tlio  exact  force  of  the  particles.  The  general  verdict  of  tlie  critics  has  pro- 
nooneed  Mr.  Whitclaw'a  Sophocles  to  be  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  beet,  eaiay 
in   translation  which  has  yet  appeared  of  any  such  magnitude.     But  I'roiesaur 

ICampbeH's  work  is  al»o  full  of  sweciDBSs  and  beauty,  and  will  find  many 
■dmireni.  Mr.  Tyrrell's  work  is  racy  and  vigorous,  and  he  bos  had  the  goo4 
■ense  tu  folluw  an  older  trnnslalor  (Waluh)  freely,  wht-re  hu  thought  him 
Bucces.<<ful.  Whother  tht-  rcndcritjgof  Megarian  dialect  by  Sc-'>lch  willindcod 
please  the  English  public  is  doubtful;  but  in  one  respect  Mr.  Tyrrt',1  may 
fbirly  claim  pri^-emincnce.  lie  has  »tuck  to  the  sense  of  tho  original  more 
closely  than  his  rivals. 

The  Hellenic  Society  continues  to  show  increased  vitality,  and,  besidi^s  their 

I  journal,  h»ve  nnilertaki^n  variouM  enterprisea  of  importaoce.  Oiii:  is  the  pho- 
tographing of  tlie  LniirentiiLn  Codex  of  Sophocles,  so  that  scholars  who  can  read 
a  Cireek  MS.  «m  now  cullato  it  at  hoin*.  or  have  it  reud  to  ihetn  by  people 
who  ciin,  if  ihvy  are  not  able  to  do  it  ihemsetveii.  But  if  the  Society  had  no 
kpecial  object  in  view,  why  select  this  codvjc,  »o  of\en  nud  thoroughly  collated^ 
Bud  not  the  Laureutian  Codex  of  Euripiden,  which  is  vt-ry  imperfectly 
known  7 

»  Secondly,  the  i)roposai  to  found  a  Greek  school  at  Athena,  lonp  stnc« 
suggested  by  varioui  scholsra,  has  now  fouud  a  practical  voice  and  probahto 
fulfilment  by  the  movement  of  lost  summer,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  a  third 
nrchieological  school  at  Athens,  btiiides  ihc  excellent  French  and  Gorman 
establish nicnta.  Let  us  hcpu  that  tn  members  will  not  confine  them^lvea 
to  copying  from  their  neighbours,  ua  hna  been,  atas  !  an  much  the  ca»e  in  our 
'■  ctasutcal  philulogj-. 

.  J.  P.  ilAIUFIT. 


NEW  BOOKa 

Bgypt  iittil  Ihi'  Ujjijiilinn  Qii^tli-i,i.  Bv  U-  MacWnulo  WAlLioe.  (LoDdoD : 
MiLctiiilUu  i  Co.) — This  is  tlie  tirat  Englieh  wi>rk  wliicli  ilwcnbes  with  «ny  pr^ 
t«liaion9  to  fxaclitiiiiv  tlii.''  nmd  rootimny  of  i'^yi>l,  and  ttie  ciialiag  condiUoil  of 
the  felluii<->Gn.  For  bupIi  a  Htiiil/  Mr.  WiLllaco  pomemet  exc«)itiuDnl  qwalilioatioOB, 
from  litJi  1horoiii{!i  kooi«lei.l);e  of  moro  than  on*  couatrj  with  si-mi* Oriental  in- 
stttutiosB,  and  ho  lin«  iiitotl  ihoiic  i|iialificiittinna  to  some  purpose  in  the  wane  of 
htK  eti  montbn"  wundf  rin}:R  in  tlie  variona  districtJi  of  Ei^rpt.  H«*  lia»  fttnJied  th* 
fellaheen  in  th«r  own  villafjes,  hun  (irnminwl  the  wnrkin^  of  their  Byslum  of 
lanil  tenure,  ol  ai{riculturi-,  oi  taxiLLioii,  u!  locul  u^remeaeiit.  lia» disciiMwl  Uiiufis 
witli  villngc  mtcrn,  with  covenimcnt  otScioIs,  with  Copts  and  Moslem*  aad 
ICnKli^h  settlorK,  tuid  ha»t  cin-'Awl  uU  with  Uio  own  clear  and  cxi)eri«nc»il  rye- 
Tho  result  ia  a  moat  valnabV  book,  whether  we  agrc«  with  hia  coDclu*ion»  or  nut. 
Some  of  thcM>  uro  hardly  bonic  out  by  tbc  tsctf  be  adduces  nad  »ome  of 
tho  facta  would  thcmseltes' require  cliwer  (lifting.  But  they  descrro  to  be  care- 
fully  wc-ighcd  by  uU  who  seek  to  form  b  sound  opinion  «n  llio  (xibjoct.  The 
practical  applicAliun  uf  t!iu  wbuU-  Iwok  in  to  unforce  the  necessity  for  a  maoh 
morv  pruluDi^ed  Kiiglinh  occupation  of  EgTPt  than  muny  Liberalii  contvoplate. 
if  any  Mi;ri»ii>t  ^lhhI  ih  to  be  done  in  the  way  ot  rpor){anicing  tl»e  institiitioni  of 
the  eountrv  and  putting  the  people  flecnrely  on  the  road  to  cultivatin)^  its  re* 
eonrces.  There  U  nalumLly  macli  mutter  lu  the  bouk  on  subjects  of  party  cun* 
trovcrsy.  but  Mr.  Wallace  obacrrea  an  entirely  mdepcndent  and  imiiartial 
attitude  tbniugiiout. 

Li/'T  antt  Leittft  »f  WUUa^  BuUvulyw  Hodigtmt.  LL.D.     By  J.  M.  D.  Meiki*- 

john.  ProfusBur  of  Edimutinn,  St.  AuJrew'B.  (Kdiubnr^h:  David  Uouj^las.) — ■ 
Frofijxiiur  Hoilclejuliti  taiyn  Uiut  lii»  aim  iti  thi«  book  )iit«  liciin  to  "  build  up  au  intel- 
lectUAl  ihirtrait  in  monaic;''  of  the  latf*  Professor  Hod^on  by  means  of  nacb  a 
selection  from  hia  oorrespondence  "  aa  will  give  tho  public  a  ju»t  idea  of  hia  mind 
mid  eharaclcr."  Bnt  Dr.  Hodgson's  If  tters  are  (lt«nppointing.  We  can  get  from 
theni  surpriHiDKly  little  idea  of  the  stron;:  original  faculty  ami  the  uniixuiil  rangtf 
of  iot«Uectuai  iut<-rct<t  that  marked  thi>  man.  or  i-ven  of  the  kindly  and  abnndaiit 
jiparkle  he  Rhowed  iu  couverBation.  Uut  they  give  ua.  from  first  to  last,  conttant 
and  growing  evidences  of  the  noble  uud  lOevated  nature,  of  the  ct^rcentratfi], 
iMLtteat,  ana  pructicaJ  until iiiftusui,  uf  the  large  and  wiee  views  by  whicb  Dr 
Uodgson  rendered  solid  service  t-i  some  of  the  be«t  public  causes  of  hia  genera- 
tion. They  sbo;v  ui<,  too — and  so  do  the  family  prayers  publiolied  in  the  up^ien- 
dis — Imw  det-plv  his  life  was  peiviideil  with  reliiiona  feeling,  though  be  avot'Ied 
andundcrvuluecl  ccclesiaaticalcorpn rations.  "If  vrudo  notfreiiuent  cburcho*."  be 
writvs  to  the  ttidy  who  was  jiikt  In  liei^onio  hi*  necond  wife,  "  w«  luust  try  to  make 
onr  house  n  church,  not  for  weekly  reremonials  but  for  daily  offerings  of  good 
deeds  and  high  thoughtK  and  love,  which  ever  springing  in  our  own  hearts, 
shall  reanh  over  on  aTl  aronnd  uf^ar,  nnd  far."  Professor  Meiklejobn  baa  dona 
his  task  simply  and  well,  but  there  are  perhaps  few  men  you  can  give  a  very 
complete  iind  j-ntisfnctory  pi(tun'  of  Jrom  tbeir  letters,  and  we  feel  we  geb 
iu  some  respects  a  better  idc-a  of  I>r.  Hodgson  from  the  short  narrattrc  of  on* 
of  his  students  qnotc<l  in  thr.-  l>ook. 

TCtc  Fcyrtj^a  of  iUfJiaHutlte":  TiieSliipandlfeJoHmalto/Geor^W.Ih  L-iHj, 
Lirtil.-Cutnmaiidcr,  I'-S-N,    Kdited  by  hia  Wife,  Kmma  Ue  Long.    [Londoa:^ 
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Kei;an  Paul,  Twneh  A  Ci>.)— Wc  Ii»vo  already  haJ  aiveral  workit  il.!»Iiii;i  with 
the  nnrnrlnuaUi  Espe<(litioii  xuat  in  1871>  to  the  Polur  Kei^iaaa  by  the  Unitod 
Slitt«a  Lioveriimflut  al  ilic  oxpoii^i;  til'  Mr.  (iorilon  Bntinett.  ftTid  the  pmitfol 
volumo  complctoA  thi;  r<<c(ird  by  t)ic  pubUoutioa  of  tlte  entire  jnnmaU  mpt  by 
tbc  bravo  coaimrioder  of  tli*'  cKjutlili'iii  from  duy  to  »l«y  diinni;  tho  vnyssip.  nnd 
ooolmaed  by  him  iliiriii^  bit  t4uli3e<|ui!tit  weary  ^vnndflrinjr''  up  to  uliaoftt  the 
very  last  bour  of  bin  lit«.  It  x^eins  to  h^  to  >iotn(>  vitt'iit  true  that  the  tlxpeJitioQ 
wM  (]cs|>atcbf:cl  with  less  prcrinna  elnbomtioi:  of  plnn  and  mMtf'ry  of  the  conditiontt 
of  aocoesBfal  tisploratioti  ia  tto  tryioff  a  rcjiion  than  were  d'^tiirable.  but  theri? 
cannot  bo  two  omDions  mn  to  thu  heroic  cadurtincc.  conro^p,  and  n^^ntion  of  the 
oomniaajer  or  tuo  uusellUb  devotion  with  vhkh  he  cared  fur  liiR  men  uud  his 
miMioo.  Hi*  is  a  aing-iilwly  attrMtivi-  lisnre.  from  hia  briijiht,  plticky,  and 
hopflful  yonth  deacribud  by  bi«  wid^'w  in  the  iutri>duotory  chapter,  uourn  to  the 
miraclsi'  o!  nmnly  patii'iiftt!  with  which  he  bore  on  ttirouk^h  t^ie  lonjj  priviLtioiiit 
which  rlo.-i<*d  hi^  career.  Tim  E-tp^ditiua  wu  unL  destitute  of  scieulihc  reanltiH. 
itiiii  future  etplonrnt  may  tiiid  much  to  (;uid<!  th(>iii  in  thi^  book,  but  it*  chief 
valne  will  lie  in  the  morel  rcoord  it  coutaiua.  In  the  wordii  with  M-hich  Mrs.  T)r 
lioag  otuU  her  aad  task,  "  Sacritici^  ia  aoblsr  than  eiut«  ;  uneeUiitb  lifv  in  ooaKUtD- 
muted  in  lonely  death,  and  the  world  ia  riohor  by  lhi«  jjift  of  safferiiig." 

ArmiatHt  Vamtrri/ :  Hi*  Life  and  .lifreii^ov*.  ^V'ritten  by  Kimtoli'.  (Ijondou  ; 
T.  Kidher  llnwin.)— Prftt«mcr  Vamb#ry*»t  career  ia  one  of  tho  moat  romnntic  ao<l 
individual  iu  mudcru  times.  Tlie  feat  by  which  be  chielly  won  bis  name — hia 
•iucc««i»fulit>«raey  throutth  Oentral  Asin  in  the  Rtiise  of  a  dereish — ia  certainly 
a  woaiiarfal  evideii'.-o  of  hi>t  cour&tfe,  endurance,  uud  rcKOurce.  but  it  is  rcoUr 
not  more  remarkable  than  mo-it  of  hui  earlier  life.  It  i-i  niAdu  of  the  v&me  atufi. 
only  ampler,  and  it  could  ucvit  havi;  been  done  but  tor  the  tihiftineits  and  nttcr 
iud'ifferencv  tj)  daugor  nn<l  priratti^n  in  which  lie  bad  livo^l  alnio«t  nil  \\\»  days. 
And  h«  B«em9  alfaya  to  have  lived  happiEy  in  tbeni ;  thijy  were  bin  native 
elemeaC)  perhaps  his  amuwniont,  for  i,'v.:ii  yet  lit?  biw  no  iitbur— "  I  twrer  had 
nor  did  1  practise  any  amUHcment  in  life."  'rroiililfn.  in  fact,  were  things  heaeetus 
to  bftvc  had  no  idea  of  till  he  began  to  write  booksi  and  be  written  down,  and 
till  an.  insentoua  Ameriean,  takini;  a  leaf  oat  of  bin  own  book,  myntitiod  the  puLltL- 
by  lectanDff  through  the  ruiti-il  States  hs  the  ex'dervi^h  Vnuib^ry.  Thia 
antabiogra[iuT  >'  ^  luost  fa^innating  work,  fall  of  inter^'ntiDg  nnd  cnnou*  ex- 
perittooe')  in  tlio  most  vurit'd  countries  and  eonditiouK  of  life. 

A  ISonk  of  SihifU.  By  Minn  Thackeray  i  Mr*.  Kicbmond  Uilehio).  (liondon  : 
^mtth,  KMer  A  Ciy.) — Tlie  SihyU  iirf  four  aulhoreSBeo  of  an  larlier  (reneration, 
who.  if  tWy  had  not  the  Sibylline  iciii  of  seeint;  thf  future,  bad  the  belter  nnd, 
perbiapi.  nin-r  ifift  of  secinj;  •omcthinfT  of  the  present.  IVrhaps.  too.  there  ia  a 
nint  in  tbe  niime  a.t  the  element  of  wonderiii>{  adtniration  in  whieh  tbey  lived 
when  Utcrary  Ipwlie*  were  ret  bo  few,  "  Dnkct*.  editorn.  prime  ministcDt,  waited 
thoir  convenieuee  on  their  staireaMe^  while  theatres  ro&c  up  rn  tniiinc  to  greet 
the  gil^d  cn^utores  of  thii>  ur  that  tra;;;edy."  Kxcept  Mim  Aust'rn.  tlie  authorcnea 
here  treated  of  are  now  little  read.  Urti.  Barbuuld  ia  cbielly  retuunihvred  by  her 
vontM  on  midden  death,  wbicli,  in  aoite  of  the  I.itauy,  express  too  g<'nentl  a  prayer, 
and  espresB  it  too  wull,  to  bo  willingly  lit  die.  'There  Necmit,  indi'od.  to  be  a 
growinB  int«Ti--iit  in  her  which  will  lie  di3irpeiit\l  by  JAin*  Thackeray 'm  touching  story 
of  her  life  of  many  Borrows.  All  the  four  akctcnea  in  tho  boot  are  unnommonly 
oxcelleot  and  intvreHtinK'-  Tbev  arc  not  ko  much  literary  portmitx  ae  personiu 
porlraita  of  literary  women,  and  arc  diuwn  iritli  nil  the  delieatf  dlanornmeut  and 
eareleaa— perhaps  often  too  cnreless— fjrace  that  belong  lo  tho  writer.  Her  akotch 
of  Uias  Bdgeworth  ia  the  fnlleHt  and,  on  tbe  whole,  the  best, 

Kentonea  q/"  Sevtntv  l'«u'«.  t!dited  by  Mra.  II.  Martin.  iLoadon  :  OrifKtb 
&  Farran.)  -Tbeae  Memories,  written  by  u  uiuoc  of  Mrn.  Barbnuld'H,  wander 
deanltorily  amouj;  inlereatiug  |>poplf,  tlw  literary  tigiirf.-  of  IVenljyleriau  Hociety 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  tho  grL-ater  pianola  thnt  poinctimf-'s  moved 
ainong  them.  Of  the  Aikiua  und  the  Bailliea  we  uf  coarse  have  tiiucb  ;  but  we 
find  Walter  Soott  there  too,  coming  to  meet  Mrs.  Barhanld,  and  nonplussed  to 
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Ifo  iatr^<liic«<l  to  ft  Mm.  Ttarba  t  Rod  Campliell  eoini;  to  dino  with  }>in.  Bkrbantd. 
and  Stidiur;  his  way  ioBtead  to  Dr.  Aikiti'ii,  witnoot  diicovering  bis  mistAlte  till 
Mnt.  Bsrtjnuld  como»  to  tea.  Si>ii\otitne«  n  good  storj  is  told — ao  eicellent  ont! 
of  Samuel  ltii(;en — bnt  K^aerall;  tli9  authored  seems  to  hare  earned  away  little 
reooUeotion  of  tlie  conrftrdiitiona  of  tbu  C4.'lobritici  hIki  knew.  Th«  Proibytcriaoa 
in  Ibose  daji  suffered  touch;  Lucy  Aikia  aayH  tilie  has  "sat  a  whole  evoouiK 
whilst  otben  w«ro  danciDK  becaui^  noliody  woald  daneo  with  a  l*re«bjrU>riaii  ;** 
th«ir  oaly  oomtort  wag  tliai,  Juwh— like  their  iioii;hl»ur,  "  Old  Mr.  Urad,"  Lord 
Bcacousnold's  grandfather — aulF4.Ted  still  nioi-e;  "  nobodj  would  visit  them." 

The  Itle  of  Ski/e  in  1832-1883.  Br  Alexander  Hackeans.  F.S.A.  Sc. 
(loTeriiCKO :  A.  &,  W.  MnckeRxie)— Mr.  Mackensi«  is  a  strong  croft«r's  friend, 
utid,  on  the  whole,  not  nn  unrptutonalile  one,  allhongli  he  does  eoDtcud  in  tbo 
iibstnLct  for  what  he  culls  the  natural  right  of  the  individual  to  live  on  the  noil 
be  wan  born  on.  fnrgntting  that  rights  onljr  be^iti  iit  society,  nod  can  only  b« 
maintained  s<i  far  av  society  deeinn  them  bviielicial.  But  practicallr  he  would 
bfi  flstisfled  in  tJiis  conofction  with  the  abolition  ol  the  landlords  power  of 
capricious  evietioa,  nud  h«  eudoavuurii,  uot.  iinvuccessfulljr,  to  pnxre  but  oaw  in 
tbo  prcftcnt  TolumQ  from  the  ovideoci;  of  the  iSkyt  factors  thomselT(>s  before  th<i 
present  TomuiissioB.  Bvt^ardiug  this  Cumuiiisiou,  wu  oru  gUwl  to  observe  that 
he  hundsomely  Bcknonled^eM  bia  error  in  nttarkiii^  ita  compositiou  when  it  was 
first  anuvun(}ed,  and  duclarus  that  it  has  done  ite  work  iu  au  "  absolutely  ioipar> 
tiat  and  searching  uianuer."  Most  of  bin  Ijonk  Ih  taken  up  with  a  tiurratiTo  of 
the  disturbaQCus  itL  Skyo  la«t  year,  and  of  thu  two  crofter  trials  that  followed  ; 
and  he  (irinla  «m  an  spiModix  tha  entire  report  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hollar,  in  1816, 
written  by  Mr.  Sellar'n  uwo  counsel.  He  does  so  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  in  answer 
to  complaints  that  in  a  previous  work  on  "  nigbland  L' lea  run  cos,"  he  had  not 
done  bufficjent  justice  to  tbo  fact  of  Mr.  Sellar's  ocriuittat.  but  he  has.  at  the 
same  time,  a  shrewd  belief  that  the  docaiutfat  is  itself  a  telling  testimony  to  tho 
abuse  of  the  power  of  eviction. 
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The  Proposed  PfilUicaJ,  Leynl,  and  Sofiol  Uefortiu  in  th^  Ottoman  EmpiM  and 
nthrr  Mohamin-idnn  Staiee,  By  Moulari  Cheragh  Ah,  H.H.  the  Nisam's  Ci»il 
Servioo-  (Bombay:  EducfltionSooirty'a  Pr«'»s.)— This  book  is  written  in  reply 
to  a  charge  brought  against  Mohammedan  ism  by  the  &ev.  Malcolm  McOoU  in 
this  Rcv[KW  in  August,  188E,  to  the  eli'cot  that  reforms  were  impossible  in  a 
MuBsnlman  State,  beoaaie  Hussulmnn  States  were  brancbea  of  a  theooraoy. 
bound  by  an  infallible  and  nuchantteable  code  of  civil  and  religions  rules,  whose 
sanctity  is  guarded  by  a  powerful  and  wuulthv  corporation,  whose  bosinees  it  is 
to  prevent  refurms.  The  author  i>f  the  work  oefore  ua  contonds  tJiat  a  Moslem 
State  is  not  a  theocracy,  but  a  dcmocratie  republic,  because  the  Caliphs  were 
choaen  by  pogmlar  cuosctnt,  which,  iiovrevi.'r,  thny  might  be.  and  yet  be  theocratic 
mlBTB  all  the  aume.  ili-s  truer  defence  vonld  bvra  been  that  even  wera  it  a 
theoomcy.  it  is  not  on  that  account  uecesearDy  unprogTSXHirc,  and  ttiat  Moalem 
State.1  in  not  stand  alone  in  being  Mddled  with  powerfal  and  wealthy  religions 
oorporatioDs  who  obstruct  evegr  reform,  It  is  all  a  matter  of  morn  vr  less. 
Where  should  we  bo  if  the  Chnroh  had  had  ita  way  for  the  last  fifty  years  y 

The  Poefe  Sk-'ich-hooK;.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  (London ;  Chatto  &  Windu.l 
^Mr  Uuchatiau  hsK  apparently  made  these  selectioas  from  liis  prose  writing* 
for  acme  thoDrett(^al  olgect  which  ho  docs  not  distinctly  explain.  They  are 
meant  fur  thoMe  who  "  take  nn  interest  lu  him  as  a  poet;'  they  are  intro- 
dnced  by  a  philoBophical  diatwrtation  on  tlw  nature  of  tho  Iroo  fo»--"Tht> 
Foet :  a  ilennitrou" — and  they  ■j^mduiJewith  a  beautiful  fliuhland  tale,  which  "V- 
his  own  thinking  iii  fnr  moro  completely  a  poem  than  anything  bo  hiia  publiahe.! 
IB  Terse."  Tho  "Sketch-book"  seem*,  theTt*rori-,  meant  to  have  some  tupednl 
character  and  significance  -.  biit  if  so,  we  have  (ailed  to  penetmte  its  secret.  His 
theory  of  **  the  Po(>t"  is  not  very  striking  ;  it  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
"Scott  was  no  poc-t."  bt^causo  "he  §a>a  bnt  wns  not  nuyvad  enough  to  sing.*' 
Tbd  essays  on  Ptracock  and  David  C/ray  are  both  interesting,  and  the  numeroas 
little  vignettes  of  Highland  laadscapeaand  social  life  arc  pret^. 
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S4ntijii :  I.  Clattieal  ,■  71.  Jfoiorn.  By  F.  W.  H.  Mycri.  (London  : 
&  Co.) — Mr.  Mycrg'fl  liigh  qunlity  as  a  critii;  nnd  writer,  his  wide  onltare,  libfliA 
tlKiuKlitriilnesH,  hiii  |mre  and  graceful  Eiifflish,  ari>  bo  well  known,  that  wc  ncsd 
8ay  little  in  givinf;  a  ghxd  wok'otiiu  to  tbo  uppoariiucu  of  these  oar«fol  an<l 
■nifS''"'^'"'  "tuSios  in  a  [K^rciianetit  form.  They  deal  with  very  ranoiu  salijacts — 
with  politics,  theology,  poetry,  art,  Giciiou,  L>ailo8opby,  and  they  toaoh  uothiii^ 
without  to  so'tne  ^xtout  fnlifjhlcning  im  w^ll  naadornilur.  In  the  Cluaticol  group 
wo  lik*  tliii  "  Virgil."  on  the  whole,  best.  The  eaaay  on  week  Oracle^,  with  which 
the  vglunie  opena,  aaffera  from  a  certain  inrlrtcinion  om  In  how  phL'^nmni^Ra  of  that 
kinct  are  in  RADcral  to  W  taken.  The  .Voilarn  i^roap  aoatnuiR  admirable  atadias 
on  (J«OTgt!  Sand  and  Victor  Hufio — the  latter  beio;ii  severet  but  iliacriniinating— 
on  George  EUot.  Mazzitii,  and  Bosiottt. 

The Ene^dopeaitAAmtrieana.  Vol  I.  A— Con.  (New  York:  J.  M.  Stoaart.)- 
ThiR  is  d«ngii«d  u  an  Am«riean  compaDion  and  aappkment  to  the  Kncydopoadia 
Britannica.  The  latter  work,  tbougn  only  halfway  through  its  cuuritc,  m  already 
Ifeittitiu  oil),  luiil  itH  (nrlisr  artiole*  moiit  be  bMOght  down  to  diitc;  and  (^xtenaivc 
tiiontii)  it  is,  it  makes  many  important  omiflsiona.  Being  written  primarily  tor 
lui  Eutfliiih  pnblic,  it*i  trestoieDt  of  Ammican  Htibjectx  v:tH  nittiinilly  f>.'1t  to  be 
very  iTiiiierfect  by  Amorionn  readers,  and  the  prmcat  publication  iindortakoa  to 
rcotifv  t^'B  want.  In  doing  bo  it  renders  a  service  which  will  be  lu  nincvrelj-— 
wl>  can.  p(>rbci.p8,  hardly  bor>c  ob  widely — aeknowl^ged  on  thi»  Bide  the  AtJAQtie 
M  on  the  Dilier,  for  we  ao  not  know  where  we  )ihoold  look  for  sotnacb  well* 
digested  information  on  Amt^riean  gvography,  tcleneOr  nrchnology,  politics,  or 
history,  as  wc  tlod  in  the  articles  oonnecS3d  with  thwe  departmente  in  tno  present 
Tolamc-  There  is  an  important  articlL'.  or  rather  series  of  articles,  for  eiampie, 
on  American  agriculture,  and  uthLTo  ou  Atnoricau  banking,  American arohnolojgry, 
and  AinericanismB.  Euglish  flcrerity  excludes  from  sufh  eyt^lopiediae  biographical 
notiuta  of  eminent  cunU'mporariuA;  thuso  are  hurc  supplied,  at  are  alxo  noticos  of 
dintiiiguiKhiHl  iffimciiiH  who  hare  dind  Atiifn  the  Britannica  volnme  that  wonld 
havo  contained  them  wat  i-i.tned.  Of  these  we  have  an  agreciibleexamfle  in  the 
article  on  Walter  Bugebot.  by  B.  H,  Button,  of  the  SpeHator.  The  wnler  of  the 
nrticle  on  Capital  in  imbued  with  Mr.  (ioorfje's  errors  nn  the  subicct,  and  Profeasor 
Morris  titriui;t[ely  describes  Agnosticism  as  if  it  were  identical  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  relativity  of  knowledge.  The  articles  are  written  by  cminrut  American 
nuthoritieii  on  the  subjuctit  treated  of,  and  are.  on  a  role,  quite  worthy  to  litand 
beside  those  of  the  Enuyclopmdia  they  seek  to  accompany  and  supplement. 

The  Story  of  ifen.  By  Edmoud  O'Donovan.  (Tiondon  :  Smith,  Elder  A  Cfl.) 
— ITiis  is  a  popular  epitome  of  the  two  liwgrt  voliim«n  in  which  Mr.  O'Donovan 
nanuteH  hia  memorable  jonrney  to  Merv.  and  an  the  abridgment  has  been 
I'flecied  mainly  by  tliL-  exclusion  of  political  matter  of  only  passing  interest,  the 
Imok  is  ynthprimprov*^d  by  it  than  otJiiTwise,  bepanst'  the  attention  i«  concen- 
trated on  the  pergonal  adventures  of  the  writer,  and  the  ethnological  peonliari- 
tiea  of  the  nntravelled  ronntry  he  passed  through. 

Bordighera  and  the  Il'e«fe>'«t  Riviera,  By  F.  F.  Hamiltoo..  Trauslaled  from 
the  French  by  A.  C.  Dawaon.  {London :  Edwanl  Stanford.) — This  ia  an  excellent 
hiuidbook.  'J?ho  idea  and  execution  ore  both  eood.  Uost  nreviona  Englieh  worka 
on  the  aubiect  have  been  cither  of  an  eiitir«ly  medical  cnaracter,  duecribing  the 
quolitifls  of  the  dintriet  as  a  houlth  ruMort.  or  inipntjtlnna  <fl^  vnyage,  denoribing 
it«  places  of  interest,  or  oDlinary  guiili!<-brKjks  for  tho  pa*«ing  trnvoller.  Mr. 
Hamilton  takea  a  wider  range  than  this,  and  nffcra  Auch  full  information  on 
nlmoHt  every  topic  of  intcn-gt  a«  will  enable  the  sojourner  to  unJeritaud  and 
enjoy  the  country.  A  uwifnl  rhapter  ha«  been  written  by  th**  author  for  tlie 
pfL-sent  tninabttion  on  "  Practical  mnts  to  English  Residents  in  Italy,"  deaoribing 
certain  legal  and  administrative  peoultaritieJt  that  somotimea  bewUtler  thJem. 


J/orgoref  Fnller.    Bjr  Julia  Ward  Howe.    (London:   W.  H.  Allen  it  Oa)- 
Mrs.  Howe'a  Appreciative  and  wcll-writteu  accotiut  of  "  &Irirgar«t  Fuller"  wi 
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probably  ouly  eontirin  tht-  impretisioD  most  peoplo  aro  aiit  to  entertain  ttmt  «bc 
was  a  vousirlembly  over>««tiin&tvd  woman.  It  is  tru«  that  Ler  premataro  and 
tmgic  tkath  <]epViTcd  ns  of  tbe  final  fmit  of  her  talent;  hut  tha  worit  she 
actually  dj^  fuU^  far  ehurt  of  Ihc  &^rfl  tihc  pluyiil  amoog  the  Traoac«u<1eiitaltiit«. 
8)ie  witM  a  centre  irt'  tiuqiirstionable  force  anrton;;  tltrun,  unil  it  oti^it  to  Iw  bonie 
in  mind  that,  though  TmutscoodentaliaiQ  waa  a  thin  ^  of  little  valnn  in  tbe  history 
of  thotiubt,  it  witx  a  fuctar  of  the  liighcvt  importii-noB  in  the  intellectual  deTolop' 
ment  of  Amm*^.  It  was  in  Huh  movumcnt  we  Krst  we  the  AmAritraii  miiul 
trying  %o  striko  ont  for  ilcGlf,  end  feelins  after  ideals  and  ospintionB  worthy  of 
the  luyw  notion.  Her  conncctioD  with  uicau  will  k^p  hiT  uamo  grccu,  tltoogh 
her  workn  are  already  dpad. 

8f»M  Profi'-niowd  Ree^UAOtiotu.  iLnndon  :  RcntJey.)- -"Nobody '»  rMolWtionsi 
of  life  could  (nrnisli  mar*  maberiaJs  for  plots  to  tho  oorcUiA  tiian  tliuwc  of  a 
solicitor  in  good  nnd  espccinllv  in  arittot^rfttic  practice,  lie  sw^  phast^s  of  U&> 
full  of  human  interesta.  and  he  Kee<<  th«ir  hiddoQ  spriiiita  and  ihrt-o'ls  InDeatb. 
'rh«  writ'^r  of  the  work  before  im  select*  from  hia  profc^aional  expcrienoen  a*  a 
rjoDdoD  solicitor  a  t«w  of  th«  more  curiou.1  ttorioti,  just  us  th«y  happ«uwd,  ennit 
for  a  thin  iliagaiHe  of  nomcH.  and  he  tells  them  vita  coiiiti'Ieral)le  iiamtire  sJcul. 
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